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FOREWORD 
* 


‘Be Betis. lust Or in plain English, light comes to us from the East; not only - 
the light of the sun but the light of learning as well. Our alphabet has been | 

inherited from early Greek scholars and our system of numbers from ancient 
Hindu-Arabian mathematicians. We who produce almanacs—and this is seventh — zs 
n annual line of the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC—must make a spe- — 

ial obeisance toward the East on each publication date because the very title | 
_ of this tome, our signboard, so to speak, is derived from al manahk, the old — 


charts and long-range weather forecasts. In medieval times, when knighthood 
_ was in flower, the up-to-date almanac might have been described as (quoting: 
from the esteemed Encyclopaedia Britannica) “a book or table containing a 
calendar of the days, weeks, and months of the year, a register of ecclesiastical 
_ festivals and saints’ days, and a record of astronomical phenomena, etc.” But — 
as suits of armor became museum pieces, makers of almanacs began to add ~ 
sections of no ecclesiastical tinge and much material that had nothing to do with 
_ the movements of the stars through space. Now you can find a wealth of info 


pirust you can find it in this one. 
_ History shows that this matter of producing almanacs has its perils as wel cre 
as its profits. In England in the days of Georgius Tertius Rex, a publisher by the 
ame of Thomas Carnan was three times in as many years thrust into a Lo! 
ion jail for issuing and selling almanacs. The charge was that he had infringed 
the monopoly granted by royal authority to Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
ies and the Stationers Company of London for the publication and sale of 
Imanacs within the realm. Against such hardship in the almanac field, hov 
\ er, there may be offered the happier experience in this country of a yo 
n who signed himself Richard Saunders and produced an opus called P: 
ichard’s Almanack in Philadelphia in 1733. However, it was plainly stated t 
is almanac was published by “B.Franklin, at the New Printing Office n 
> Market” and it was no secret that Richard Saunders and Benjamin Fran! 
one and the same person. Poor Richard’s Almanack, published pee 
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JANUARY, 1952 
HE WORLD FOUND a hero: a@ courageous 
sea captain, Henrik Kurt Carlsen, lifted 
_ people’s spirits in the opening days of the 
_ new year. For six days and nights he stayed 
_ alone on his storm-cracked American 
_ freighter, the Flying Enterprise, which 
_ wallowed helplessly on her side off Eng- 
land. Finally, he jumped into the sea 
forty minutes before the ship sank, and 
he was rescued. In his native Denmark, 
_ they danced to a new waltz, “The Lonely 
_ Sailor.” In New York, tunesmiths of Tin 
- Pan Alley whipped out a recording: “All 
hail to the skipper of the Flying Enter- 
prise.”” The following month, Capt. Carlsen 
was to be forgotten by almost everybody, 
which was fine with him.... Snow in 
_ the high Sierras licked a modern gadget 
_ —the streamlined train City of San Fran- 
_ cisco was trapped three days in Donner 
Pass with 222 passengers. ... And good 
_ old NBC-TV came to the rescue of the 
millions of Americans who had nothing 
_ to do between 7 a.m. and 9 A.M.: a mara- 
thon two-hour news show with Dave Gar- 
_roway functioning ag (title courtesy of 
NEC's Bright Idea Department) the Com- 
municator. 


_§ Churchill arrives in Washington for 
_ talks (through Jan. 8) with Truman. 
_7 Eisenhower announces willingness to be 
_ Republican candidate for President. 
U. S. freighter Flying Enterprise sinks 
35 miles off England; Capt. Henrik 
Kurt Carlsen is rescued. 
11:0. N. (42-5) established 12-nation dis- 
+ armament commission. 
Gen. Mark Clark withdraws his candi- 
_dacy for controversial post as U. S. 
_ Ambassador to Vatican. 
Truman asks $4-to-5-billion tax in- 
_ crease, but budget still won’t balance. 
Trucks rescue 232 passengers on stream- 
liner City of San Francisco, snowbound 
3 days in California Sierra Nevadas. 
New York ticker-tape parade greets 
Henrik Kurt Carlsen, 
, addressing Congress, asks 
S., France and Turkey to send 
ken” forces to Suez Canal zone. 


lan asks $85.4-billion budget for 


NEWS RECORD OF 1959 ; 
* : 3 


wore specific information concerning the Korean War, the Steel Strike, and the 1952 Presiden- 
tial election is given under separate articles which follow) % 


Egyptians at Ismailia and force their 
surrender. < 


26 Cairo mobs burn Shepheard’s Hotel 
and millions of dollars’ worth of Amer- 
ican and British properties. : 


30 Adm. Lynde D. McCormick appointed — 
Supreme Allied Commander of Atlantic — 
naval forces of NATO, ending U. 8.-_ 
British argument. 


DIED: 2—Jo Davidson, 68; 
Ward, over 80. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


LWAYS INGENIOUS, Chicago developed ~ 
@ new type of racket: millions o 
pounds of ground beef served in some o 
the best restaurants turned out to hav 
been horse meat all along. One of the 
worst results was the puns. A Chicago — 
newspaper interviewer claimed to have ~ 
asked a horse: “Do you think horseburg 
ers are better than beefburgers, and wii 
filly mignon replace steak?” “Neigh!” sai 
the horse. ... In Nebraska and Georgia, — 
there was an epidemic of wrenching park; 
ing meters from the curb and looting — 
them. Police noted that the Dick re ; 

comic strip, which sold to 300 papers, h 

been picturing young hoodlums robb 

parking meters. ...In Washington, D 

home of political orators, the realistic 

American University announced a new 

course in ghostwriting. ...In San Fran, 

cisco, a young Chinese who had fought on 
our side as an intelligence officer in th 
war found his faith in’ democracy mis 
placed. A suburban community voted 
28 that it did not wish him to occupy 
house he had bought for his Oe 
’ born wife and their baby son. 

1 Truman appoints Newbold Morris, 
publican and former president of 
York City Council, to investigate 
ruption in Federal government, 


6 King George VI of Britain dies in 


27—Fannie ¥ 


Queen Elizabeth II, 
47 Truman names Ellis G. Arnall as - 8 
Stabilization Director, succeeding " M 
chael V. DiSalle, resigned. 
9 Italy renounces peace treaty as it 
lates to Russia; says Russia went bac 
on promise to suppars Italian U. - 
membership. 
11 Newark Airport closed after 3rd plane 


7 


N. J. 
15 George VI buried in St. George’s Chapel 
of Windsor Castle. 
17 Alumni committee finds no subversive- 
: ness or irreligion at Yale University. 
18 Willie (the Actor) Sutton, top bank 
robber, captured in Brooklyn. 
_ i9 State Dept. clears John Carter Vincent 
of disloyalty charges by Sen. Joseph R. 
es McCarthy. 
- ¥rench National Assembly approves 
__ Suropean Army project. 
22 NATO approves creation of European 
Army including West German troops. 
Indo-China rebels force French out of 
Hoabinh, key highway point defending 
 Hanot. 
25 Senate (46-23) confirms Harry A. Mc- 
_ Donald as administrator of RFC. 
_ Speaker Rayburn bans televising of 
_ House committee hearings. 


_ vote. 


} French National Assembly overthrows 
Premier Edgar Faure for asking tax in- 
crease for rearmament. 


'D: 3—Harold L. Ickes, 77; 6—George 
VI, 56; 9—Norman Douglas, 83; 19— 
Knut Hamsun, 92. 


MARCH, 1952 

-EVER BEFORE HAD a President while in 
Office spilled so much gossip as did 
an—in a book called Mr. President 


ad been high in his administration got 
and angry—notably former Secretary 
ate Byrnes and former Secretary of 
merce Henry Wallace... . Speaking 
thors, Mickey Spillane, whose sex- 


e Office of Price Stabilization was gradu- 
y relaxing price ceilings. By this month 
ere was no limit on what could be 
arged for canned rattlesnake meat, wigs, 
egg dye, incense burners, Eskimo 
raft and—newest development— 
onedible foods, meaning the phony wax 
les you saw in’some restaurant win- 
. Rising star of the TV world was 


p utting in the shade such veteran 
dliners as Milton Berle and Arthur 


upreme Court (6-3) upholds New 
pe 8 Feinberg law barring subver- 


‘ 


crash in 2 months in nearby Elizabeth, 


6 Truman asks $7.9-billion foreign 
program for coming fiscal year. ‘ 

8 Antoine Pinay forms new seen 2 in x 
France, right of center. 

10 Fulgencio Batista seizes power for and 
time in Cuba. 

11 3-day rail strike against New York Cen- > 
tral in Midwest ended by court 1D Pi 
tion, 4 

13 Senate (53-87) approves Truman tax — 
reform putting collectors under oa 
service. ~& 

20 Senate (66-10) ratifies Japanese peace a 
treaty and 3 Pacific security pacts. 

21-22 Deadliest tornadoes in 20 years ‘ill 
over 200 in 6 southern states. 

23 Truman allocates $4.3 million to aid 
escapees from Iron Curtain. 

24 Truman asks Congress to admit 300,000 
more European refugees during ee 3 
years. Be? 

25 Western Big Three reject Russian pro- 
posal for German peace treaty; set pre- 
conditions for talks. 

26 Sen. Joseph R. MoCarthy files $2-mil-_ 
lion libel suit against Sen. William 
Benton. 

27 Trumans move back into White House, 
under renovation since Noy, 1948, _ 

29 President Truman says he will not run 
again, 

30 Charles E. Wilson quits as Director of 

Defense Mobilization, protesting Bees 

posed steel wage increase. te 


a ee ey ee 


| 
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APRIL, 1952 om Re De 

EWEST TELEVISION ACTOR was the atom 
bomb, which was gaily brought into — 
our parlors, for the first time in hist 
from the Nevada testing grounds. TV te 


seem so misty and tame that we viewe! 
forgot about the hundred thousand Japa- 
nese that the bomb’s forebears had wipe 
out. ... Anyway, there were more urge 
things to talk about, such as wom 
hair-do’s—the horsetail vs. 


no one in the world loved does’z more. th: 
she did, but “why on earth would a love. 
woman want to cut her hair to imitate t 
canine species?” But Claudette Colbert 
actress, said the poodle cut was not 
so new: she’d had a “half-baked fp 


the secret came ‘out that 21 per cent « 
the adult population now colors its ha: 
—including 3 million men—with much o 


2 Queen Juliana and Pringe oshingto t 


ong Atty. Gen. McGrath ousts Newbold 
» Morris as carruption investigator; Tru- 
man gets McGrath’s “resignation.” 
Judge James P. McGranery succeeds 

: McGrath. 

4 Frank Costello, gambler, found guilty 
of contempt of senate Crime Investi- 
: gating Committee. 

_ § 5th air crash in metropolitan New York 

_ in 4 months kills 2 in plane and 3 on 
ground in Queens. 

Truman seizes steel industry to prevent 
nation-wide strike. 

Truman recommends putting 22,000 

postmasters, customs Officials and U. S. 
a marshals under Civil Service. 

_ ii Airliner sinks off Puerto Rico; 52 lost, 
: 17 saved. 

13 FCC ends 34-year ban on new TV sta- 
_ tions; will allow 2,053 more. 

14 U.N. Security Council refuses to hear 

_ Tunisia’s complaint against France. 
Truman makes aerial survey of worst 
_ Missouri-Mississippi flood in history. 
Troops enter atomic blast area for 1st 
time in Nevada test. 
6-day mutiny of 171 convicts ends at 
Southern Michigan State Prison at 
_._ Jackson; prisoners win demands. 

26 Destroyer-minesweeper Hobson sinks in 
. mid-Atlantic after collision with air- 
; craft carrier Wasp; 175 lost. 

28 Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway appointed to 
succeed Hisenhower as Supreme Com- 
meander, Allied Powers, Europe; Gen. 

_ Mark W. Clark succeeds Ridgway as 
commander in Korea. 

- Supreme Court (6-3) upholds New York 
program of releasing public-school stu- 

- dents 1 hour a week for religious in- 
; _ struction. 

"i _ War with Japan ends Officially; Japan 
becomes sovereign nation. 
; ‘9 Federal Judge David A. Pine invalidates 

_ Truman’s seizure of steel mills; USW 
_ goes on strike; steel industry closed. 
sn pee nc Molnar, 74; 21—Leslie 


MAY, 1952 

-yE HAD ALL BEEN sO happy ’way back 
ast July when the Korean truce talks 
the Reds were quitting, the troops 
me home. But the Reds stalled for 
ong months. Now, in this month of 
, we told them: We have made our 
concession; do you really want a 
From the Reds came an astonish- 
Giant reply. The Communist pris- 
‘War sent we held on Koje Island 


nt. Sat ininionsty we bargained 
the Red POW’s to rescue him. No 


_return the mills forthwith to their 


truce. ... Our college boys went haywire 
in the wildest craze since they ate gold-— 
fish before the war. “Panty raids” swept 
the nation’s campuses—boys storming the 
girls’ dormitories to seize souvenir gar- 
ments. Fire hoses and cops’s sticks quelled 
the manic mobs. But Yale and Harvard 
did these things better. Yale’s first-class 
riot started over a quarrel between two — 
ice-cream men: a Good Humor and a 
Humpty Dumpty. Harvard’s even bigger 
riot came when the boys were nominating 
Pogo, the comic-strip character, for Presi-- 
dent. 
7 Bookmaker Harry Gross testifies he 

bribed close friends of New York’s ex- — 

Mayor William O’Dwyer. ry 


10 Commiantse war prisoners on Koje Is 


21 3-year labor dispute ends as railroads — 
and unions accept government-sug- — 
gested wage compromise; Truman or- 


ers (May 23). 
British Parliament (305-283) approve 
Churchill’s denationalization of truck: 
ing industry. : 
26 Western Allies and West Germany sign : 
peace contract at Bonn, 
Supreme Court (9-0) revokes New Yo 
State ban on film The Miracle. 
27 6 nations sign European Defense Co: 
munity Treaty at Paris. ' 
28 Jacques Duclos, 
boss, jailed in Red riots against 
Ridgway. ig 
29 Truman vetoes bill to give er ore 


Court as did Harry S. Truman. a 5 
told he had acted unconstitutionall, 


when he seized the nation’s steel pl: 
to ward off a strike. He was also to 


the union went out on strike and 8 
out for weeks. Millions of tons of 


and planes... 
ing full plast. People flocked ‘to see 
African Queen, The Greatest Show L 
Eartx and Singin’ in the Rain—all ve 


Technicolor, and all good films according 

to the critics, It was still next to impos- 

sible to get tickets for three Broadway 

musicals: Pal Joey, Guys and Dolis and 

e King and I, 

2 Supreme Court (6-3) rules Truman's 

seizure of steel mills unconstitutional; 

Truman returns mills to owners; USW 

_ goes on strike. 

4 Hisenhower makes first popbige speech 

in Abilene, Kans. 

) Superliner United States Hef world 
speed record for merchant ships of a 

reported 34 knots. 

4 Sen. Brien McMahon (D., Conn.) im- 

plies U. S. has now developed hydrogen 
- bomb. 

16 Russian MIGS shoot down unarmed 

Swedish flying boat over Baltic Sea; 7 

Swedes rescued. 


Schuman plan formally approved by 
Italy, completing ratification by all 6 
participating nations. 

2-day Long Island RR strike settled. 
S. denounces before U. N. Security 


ouncil Russia’s demand for ratifica- 
_ tion of 1925 Geneva protocol prohibit- 


Senate (48-40) kills St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. 


Truman vetoes McCarran immigration 


DIED: 1—John Dewey, 92; 9—Adolf Busch, 


JULY, 1952 

GREAT QUADRENNIAL madness seized 
nation: thousands of politicians 
mt corners of the land swarmed on 
Oo, Overran the city, and tried to 
1 themselves into the amphitheater 
yy the stockyards where cattle are 
ly crammed on occasion. The poli- 
_ though, were noisier. They wore 
hats proclaiming their fervent ad- 
nm for Ike or Bob or Estes or Ave. 
yaraded up and down the aisles of 
ditorium yelling and frantically 
signs. They came in two waves: 
epublicans, then Democrats. After 
the Republican convention on 
on, the canny Democrats sent out 
to all their delegates, warning them 
bt) he TV camera might spot them at 
- moment, and please don’t make any 
rse donkeys of themselves than neces- 
The TV people were, in fact, all over 
e in history’s greatest and most 
ive coverage of political conventions. 
etworks raked in ahout $8 million 
- 


they shoveled out some $11 Seieee ‘And’ 
-after it was all over, the conventions had 
ea lower TV rating than “I Love Lucy,” 


1 


2 


10 


11 


14 


15 


21 


22 


23 


24 


26 


- cate. 


29 


31 


DIED: 5—Altson Skipworth, 88; ; 20 


Senate ratifies West German peace con- 
tract (77-5), making U.S. first to ratify. 3 


Senate Judiciary Committee charges 
Owen Lattimore was “conscious articu- 
late instrument of Soviet conspiracy.” 
Russia casts veto in Security Council 
to defeat Red Cross‘ inquiry of U. N. 
germ warfare in Korea. ; ‘ 
Liner United States finishes crossing 
Atlantic in 3 days, 10 hrs., 40 min., 
beating 1938 record set by Queen mae 
82nd Congress adjourns. 

DeGaulle party in France splits; drops 
from largest party in National Assembly 
to 3rd largest. 

Western Big 3 offer to meet with Russia 
to set up commission to investigate vot-_ 
ing conditions throughout Germany. ~ 
Eisenhower nominated as Republican — 
Presidential candidate; Nixon, as Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


Truman signs “fair trade” bill restored 
right of manufacturers to set retail 
prices of brand-name products tay aoe 
states. 


Liner United States seta record | 4601 
westward crossing of Atlantic: 3 days, — 
12 hrs. 12 min. 


Navy reveals oxnerinoned plane a 
1,238 mi. an hour; also reached 79 494- ‘ 
ft. altitude. Se 


Earthquake centering in Tehachapt, : 
Calif, Kills 12. = 


Alger Hiss loses appeal for new oe 
trial on ground he was framed by Whit- — 
taker Chambers with fake tynera ers ; 


Military coup in Egypt by Gen. Moham- 3 
med Naguib Bey puts Aly Maher Pasha 
in as Premier. - 


Truman announces settlement of steel 5 
strike. ie 


Stevenson nominated as ea 
Presidential candidate; Sparkman, © 
Vice-Presidential candidate. 


See a te ee Me Te 


Maj. Gen. Robert W. Grow convi t 
court-martial for keeping diar 
U. 8. Military Attaché in Moscow 
letting Russians steal it. 


Air Force says ‘flying saucers” 
but electronic-atmospherie mir: 


2 U.S. helicopters complete Aeebits 
atlantic flight. 


AUGUST, 1952 
HE PATRON SAINT of Americans is St. 
; Vitus,’ remarked Dr. Norman Vin- 
vent Peale, pastor of New York’s Marble 
Collegiate Church. “The American people 
are so tense and Keyed up that it is im- 
possible even to put them to sleep with 
_ & Sermon.” So we all went on vacation to 
_ Yelax and read good books. A large ad in 
the paper announced publication of The 
_ Astounding Science Fiction Anthology to 
keep us abreast of the fact that “the flight 
to Mars will soon be a milk run.” Over two 
million adults, said the ad, are avid readers 
of Science Fiction—“the most intense na- 
_ tional craze since detective fiction first 
_. caught the American imagination some 30 
years ago.” But perhaps the most intel- 
_lectual way to Keep keyed up this holiday 
_ month was by reading Witness, Whittaker 
Chambers’ horror story of communism eat- 
ing at our vitals. As for journeying forth to 
seek green vacation pastures, we really 
= didn't need to. Everything was going green 
_ fight at home. Chlorophyll toothpaste. 
, Chlorophyll cigarettes. Chlorophyll dog 
food. Chlorophyll chewing gum. Forty con- 
_ cerns were manufacturing more than a 
hundred chlorophyll products, and they 
expected to push sales to $50 million this 
__—‘+year. Best smelling nation on earth, that’s 
mr RBS, 


___ 8 Ford Foundation gives U. N. #2,9 million 
; to seek “permanent” solution of prob- 
lem of 10 million displaced persons. 


near Waco, Tex. , 
oR) 14 California Communists convicted of 


throw of government; all get maximum 
_ penalty (Aug. 7): 5 years and $10,000, 
fine. — 

6 Ellis G. Arnall resigns as Director of 
Price Stabilization. 


Western European nations pooling coal 
and steel resources. 


11 Jordan ousts mentally ill King Talal 


sein I, 


For. 
Churchill, niece of Prime Minister. 


15 Frank Costello, racketeer, goes to jail 


nate Crime Investigating Committee. 
ernment cost-of-living index’ rises: 


gga accusing them of overeharg- 


. 24 Long-secret Federal Trade Commissi 


his running mate? The General pondered. 4 
‘The Republicans bought $75,000 worth of 


4 Nation’s worst 2-bus collision kills 29 
conspiracy to advocate violent over-- 


_ told about his political fund to eke ov 


- fore all eyes his income-tax reports for 1 


10 Schuman plan goes into effect, with 6 candidates had to do everything bu 


and places his son on throne as Hus- 
‘Sec. Eden married to Clarissa - 


on 18-month sentence for contempt of . : 


to new record high of 190. 8% ot aps 


, “Dept: sues 4 big American oil - 


ing on Middle East oil shipped to _ 
Western Europe under Marshall plans E 


report says 5 American and 2 forei 
‘oil ‘companies’ constitute dominatin 
cartel. : 


25 U. 8. Air Force begins fiying thouisshda 
of stranded Moslem pilgrims from Leb 
non to vicinity of Mecca. 


30 Iran rejects Truman-Churchill proposa! 
for settling dispute over seizure of oe ; 
ish oil properties. 


DIED; 14—Mark Sullivan, 77. 


SEPTEMBER, 1952 

VORITE SPORT of the month: peek 

into the pocketbooks of men running 
for the highest offices in the land. It 
started with the Republican Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate, Dick Nixon, Seems $18,000 
had been showered upon him by some © 
California admirers while he was a Senator. 
“What!” gasped the Democrats. “Here’s 
man who might be only one heart beat 
away from the White House. And he took 
a subsidy?” Would General Eisenhower fire 


radio-TV time for Nixon to bare his finan- 
cial soul to the nation. He told of ] 
boyhood poverty, of the mortgages on | 
two homes, of the $18,000 donations—ev 
penny for expenses (including 40 ,00( 
Christmas cards), not one cent for | 3 
He told. of the only gift he meant 
keep: the dear little dog an admirer sent 
to his daughters. “Soap opera!” snorted the 
Democrats. But many people loved it. : 
it was Adlai Stevenson’s turn. He not < 


Illinois state salaries, but also spread 


last’ 10 years. Average income: $50,000 
year. In this amazing campaign mo: 


strip. tease. 


5 Henry-H. Fowler appointed Directo 
Defense Mobilization. 


%7 Gen. Mohammed Naguib ousts ewe 
Premier and takes post himself to spe 
reforms. » 2% 


10 European Coal-Steel Gorn 
- launched; its Assembly meets for 
‘time in Strasbourg, France; votes 

_ draft. charter for European polit 

confederation. 


15 U. 8S. removes credit curbs on hous: 


16 Russia‘and Red China agree that Russ 
is to keep Port Arthur, despite 19 


promise to withdraw. Pes : 


17 FBI arrests 18 more U. S. Communis 
“Jeaders for conspiracy, Prin gE ie tot al 
to 52, ei 

“~ 3 


18 Russia casts veto to bar Japan from 
U, N. membership. 


19 Russian veto in U. N. bars 3 Indo-China 
states from membership. 


U. S. bars Charles Chaplin from re- 
entering after trip to England. 


French submarine Sibylle lost off Rivi- 
era with 48. 

DIED: 4—Count Carlo Sforza, 78; 6—~Ger- 
_ trude Lawrence, 52; 18—Frances Alda, 69; 
 22—H. T. Webster, 67; 26—George San- 


a OCTOBER, 1952 
HE SAME BRIGHT idea must have hit 
he advertising boys at the same time. 


med Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in red, 
whit e and blue ali over its economy-size 
OZ. package. The Gerber baby-focds peo- 
fic put out posters saying: “For the sake 
of your baby’s future, the Gerber Baby 
urges you to vote—Nov. 4.” The canine 
angle came from the Gaines dog-food out- 

, which enlisted dogs to wear blankets 
. the legend: “Be Freedom’s Watch-Dog 
Vote Nov. 4 and Vote as you Dog-gone 
se.” And a few patriotic curves were 
wn by the manufacturers of the “Hid- 
Treasure” brassiere (“adds fullness 
entially”) with their double-spread 
agazine ads proclaiming that: ‘‘The bal- 
f box needs the woman’s touch. Don’t 
‘get to vote.”... 

. 
anese, in Ist independent election, 

ove pro-Western Premier Yoshida. 

2 s Stalin revises Communist theories; re- 
war among capitalist nations as 
ee cervain than Western attack on 


Path ‘sets off Ist atomic explosion on 
te Bello Is. off Australia. 

jia demands recall of U. S. Ambas- 
sador George F. Kennan. 

h All-Soviet Communist Party Con- 
ss Opens in Moscow; Malenkov says 
will ‘‘wreck the peace.” 

, trains crash in England; 111 killed. 


ine with opening of 3rd building, 

neral Assembly Hall. 

upreme Court upholds death sentence 
peas and Ethel Rosenberg, atomic 


“announces diplomatic break with 
in. 

. protests Russia’s shooting down 
erican B-29 off Japan. 


18 Wage Stabilization Board cuts to $1 50 


the $1.90-a-day pay increase granted — 
Lewis’ soft-coal miners by owners; min- 
ers stop work (Oct. 20). 

22 U. N. lays off 12 American employees 
who refused to testify about Commu- 
nist affiliations. 

23 Nobel Prize for Medicine and Physiology 
goes to Dr. Selman A. Waksman, of 
Rutgers Univ., for aiscotery of strepies 
mycin. 

25 U. N., for 3rd straight year, refuses to 
seat Chinese Communists in General 
Assembly; National Chinese seated 40-7. 

26 Lewis sends coal miners back to work 
after talk with Truman. 

29 New “5 percenter” discovered; Lawrence — 
Westbrook is dismissed as Democratic - 
National Committee official. Core 
Vishinsky calls for new U. N. commis- 
sion to settle Korean war; West is Bieve 
tical, 

31 Stevenson ultimatum ends 4-day rebel- 
lion in Illinois prison. 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


4 Hisenhower-Nixon Republican ‘ticket 
elected: 442 electoral votes, to 89 for 
Stevenson-Sparkman Democratic ticket, 


4-day rebellion of 1,600 prisoners in _ 


Ohio penitentiary ends with their sur-_ 
“render. 


6 2 American atomic solestre or Felix 


Bloch of Stanford, and Dr. Edward M. — ee 


Purcell of Harvard—win Nobel prize in 


Physics; Literature prize goes to Fran- ‘ 


cois Mauriac of France. 


7 Eisenhower accepts Truman inyienone 
to send representatives to learn of 
budget, State and Defense apne 
affairs. 


9 Eisenhower picks Joseph M. pelse ante i . 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., as liaison repre- “6 f 


sentatives to outgoing Truman regime : 


10 Trygve Lie tenders resignation as s Seore- 
tary General of U.N. ; 


Supreme Court bars railway “Jim crow . 
cars. ‘ 


13 Abraham H. Feller, general counsel to 
U.N., leaps to death from apartment. ; 


14 New York Crime Commission exposes 


friendships among high politicians a0 


underworld leaders. 


16 Atomic Energy Commission announce 2 
“satisfactory” experiments in hydrogen- * 
Weapons research; eye witnesses tel 
blasts near Eniwetok, 


Papagos to premiership. 


18 Eisenhower goes to White House “tt 
arrange liaison with Truman. ‘ 


DIED: 1—Dixie Lee Crosby, 40; aoe 
Murray, 66; 9—Chaim Mae 
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"OREA, an Madofendént Kingdom in an- 
cient times, was placed under Chinese 
_ sovereignty in 1627, and was annexed by 
 Sapan in 1910. At the end of World War 
I in 1945, Russian troops occupied the 
northern half of Korea down to the 38th 
Parallel, and American troops occupied 
_ the southern half. The intention was to 
hold elections and set up an independent 
public governing the entire country. 


_ Russia, however, refused to allow a U.N. 
commission to enter North Korea in order 
to supervise free elections. Instead, the 
Russians set up a puppet government, 
which, on May 1, 1948, proclaimed juris- 
_ diction over the whole country. Its capital 
_ Was Pyongyang. With U. N. supervision, 
_ elections were held in South Korea, and 
_ the Republic of Korea was proclaimed, 
_ With Seoul as capital, Aug. 15, 1948. 

_ Russia announced on Jan. 1, 1949, that 
occupation troops had been withdrawn 
‘om North Korea. The U. S. withdrew its 
- last troops from South Korea on June 29, 
— 1949. 

_ Early on the morning of Sunday, June 
25, 1950- (Korean time), the Communist 
forth Korean army invaded the Republic 
Korea, attacking southward across the 
th Parallel. This was Saturday after- 
oon, June 24, New York time. 

In the following chronology, Korean 
es are used for events that took place 
re, American dates for events that took 


June 25, 1950—The North Koreans in- 
ided the Republic of Korea. 

June 27 (morning)—Truman ordered 
', 8. air and sea aid to the South Koreans; 
(aft rnoon)—-The U. N. Security Council 
hat time boycotted by Russia) asked 
members to “furnish such assistance 
he Republic of Korea as may be neces- 
repel the armed attack.” 


28—The Reds captured Seoul. 
1—A battalion of U. S. 24th Infan- 


- 8—Gen. MacArthur was named Su- 
Commander for the U. N. by Tru- 


ing the rest of July, the small Amer- 
rces were swept back in retreat 


HEADLINE ‘STORIES OF 1952 AND RECENT YEARS 
The Korean War 


‘to ensure conditions of stability through- 


Sept. 15—The U.S. 10th Corps made an 
amphibious landing at Inchon, the port 
for Seoul, cutting behind the North Ko- 
rean army on the Pusan perimeter. 

Sept. 26—MacArthur announced the 
capture of Seoul. 

Oct. 4—The U. N. General Assembly Post 
litical Committee tacitly approved invad- 
ing North Korea in a resolution recom- 
mending “all appropriate steps be take 


out Korea.” 

Oct. 8—The U. S. 1st Cavalry made th 
first crossing of the 88th Parallel int 
North Korea by American forces. 

Oct. 14—Truman met MacArthur o: 
Wake Island. sinh : 

Oct. 19—The Allies captured Pyongyang. 4 

Oct. 25—The Chinese Communists inter- _ 
vened in Korea by crossing the Yalu Rive ee 
from Manchuria. re 

Oct. 30—South Korean troops reached _ 
the Manchurian border; were beaten back. 

Nov. 6—MacArthur disclosed that Chi- 
nese Communist troops had entered. the 
Korean war against the U. ¥. ity 

Nov. 21—The U. S. 7th Division ‘unit 
reached the Manchurian border. ad 

Nov. 26—The Chinese opened a mass e 
offensive, hurling the U. N. forces back : 
retreat. 

Dec. 5—U. N. troops abandoned Pyong- 
yang, the North Korean capital. 

Dec. 8-24—The U. N. forces trappec 
Changjin Reservoir fought their way ut 
and were evacuated by sea from Hung: 4 


peace appeal; 8 was rejected pe Re re 

Jan. 17. : A 
Jan. 25—The Allies returned to the of- - 
fensive. 
Feb. 1—The U. N. General Assen 
condemned (44-7) Red China as an ag € 
sor. r or 
Feb. 7—The U.N. rejected (49-5) Rus- 
sian charges of American agression a) C 
R 


China. 
Feb. 12—The Chinese Reds launched 
other major offensive, which they a 
doned Feb. 18. 
March 15—The Allies reoccupied | ans 
which the Reds abandoned without a 


March 24—MacArthur invited the Reds 
_ to confer with him in the fleld on a truce. 
_ (This was a large factor in MacArthur's 
subsequent dismissal. He had been notified 
_ by Washington a few days previously that 
a similar statement was in preparation by 
the main Allies for issuance to the Reds.) 
March 31—An American tank patrol re- 
crossed the 38th Parallel into North Korea. 
April 6—MacArthur’s letter to Rep. 
_ Joseph Martin (R., Mass.) was disclosed; 
_ MacArthur favored stronger war measures, 
F ~ including the use of Chinese Nationalists. 
_ April 11—Truman removed MacArthur 
om all commands; replaced him with 
‘ Ridgway. 
; ‘April 19—MacArthur addressed a. joint 
session of Congress. 
= ‘April 23—-A Red spring offensive forced 
the Allies back, but it was halted in a 
"week. 
; _ May 17—A second Red spring offensive 
3 launched, but the Allies broke it and 
ove the enemy back as much as 20 miles 
orth of the 38th Parallel. 
Ph May 18—The U.N. voted (47-0) an arms 
bargo against Communist China. 
une 23—Russia’s U. N. delegate, Yakoy 
lik, proposed a truce in Korea. 
ly 8—A preliminary truce talk was 
held at Kaesong. 
7) July 10—Top-level truce talks were 
2) pened at Kaesong. 
ruce talks were halted July 12, 13, 14, 
Reds yielded to U. S. demand that 
neutralize Kaesong, Talks again were 
ad July 22, 23, 24, at the request of 
, over issue of withdrawal of all for- 
“troops from Korea.) 
11—Korean truce negotiations were 
sd after a 6-day suspension as the 


23—The Communists broke off the 
truce talks. 


pt. 24—Communist and U. N. liaison 
rs met to plan resumption of the 
talks; Ridgway demanded (Sept. 27) 
the talks be moved 8 miles from 


: Ridgway demanded a site in no 
land. 


fe 25—Talks were resumed at Pan- 
-14—Col. James Hanley, 8th Army 
igi _Advocate Chief in Korea, asserted 
Chinese Reds had massacred 2,513 


ic a ‘Korean Reds about 3,700. 


t 
atin | 


Nov. 17—Gen. Ridgway verifies Conintee 
nist slayings without giving figures; he © 
regretted that the statement was issued : 
without proper co-ordination. 

Nov. 17—The U. N. offered a Sameera 
on a cease-fire line. The present battle line Pi 
was to be accepted for 30 days, pending an 
agreement on the remaining truce items— 
armistice supervision and exchange of pris- 
oners. If no agreement were reached in 30 
days, the cease-fire lines would shift. in 
accordance with the battle line. 

Nov. 27—A cease-fire line was agreed ; 
upon. = f 
Nov. 29—Infantry action went into a lull 

awaiting truce negotiations. 

Dec. 18—The U. N. and the Korean Reds ~ 
exchanged lists of the prisoners they held. 

Jan, 3, 1952—Russia asked a special 
Security Council session to end the Korean 
fighting; the U. S. rejected the proposal, 

Feb. 5—The 6th session of the U. N. ~ 
General Assembly ended in Paris after the 
Western nations had refused Russia's de- 
mand for a debate on Korea. 


Feb. 26—Churchill revealed a secret Tae 
bour-government agreement with Truman 
to bomb Manchurian air bases if the Red 
air attack in Korea should increase. 

May 7—Truman said the U. N. will never 
return Chinese and Korean. Communist 
prisoners who fear to go back. 2 


May 10—Communist war prisoners on fe 
Koje Island released Brig. Gen. Francis: T. 
Dodd after holding him captive since May 
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May 14—Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson 
was ousted as commander of Koje Island 
prison camp for concessions made to the © 
Communists for freeing Dodd; Brig. Gel 
Haydon L. Boatner succeeded Colson. 


May 15—Gen. Mark Clark repudiated F 
Gen. Colson’s aS to the Koje Island pi 
prisoners. 


Jr., was named to succeed ‘Vice-Adm. -« ; 
Turner Joy as chief of the U. N. truc 
negotiators. 


May 23—The Army demoted Brig. Gen, 
Dodd and Brig. Gen. Colson; both <“—e 
lowered to rank of Colonel. E 


June 10—38 Red prisoners were killed 


pound 76 on Koje ‘Island. 


June 14—South Korean President 
clamped censorship on news and Ae Ry ie 
the Voice of America broadcasts. ag 


June 23—500 Allied warplanes cri 
North Korean electric power pla 
hitherto immune, in biggest bauer S 
World War II. 


June 24—British Labour leader yp 


Heated our raids on North Korean power 
_ plants. 


. July 10—The Korean truce Coe Nae 
were 1 year old. 


(Only a single point of aivokte separated 
the two sides. The Communists insisted 
that the U.N. return its communist pris- 
a ‘oners of war, whether or not they were 
- willing to go back. The U. N. refused to 
_ return those POWs who feared to go back 
= to Communist North Korea or China. 
_ When the U. N. completed the screening— 
or interrogation—of the Red POWs in its 
: _ possession, the results were announced as 
follows: 83,000 Communist POWs were 
_ willing to go back; 87, 000, however, did 
_ not wish to do so.) 


July 11—Allied planes flew 1,200 sorties 


A little-known Federal judge in Wash- 
ington, David A. Pine, told the President 
of the U. S., on Apr. 29, 1952, that he had 
acted illegally. It was the first time in 
history that a court had issued what 
amounted to an injunction against the 
President. Judge Pine’s bold stand set off 
a train of events which included: (a) one 
of the outstanding Supreme Court cases in 

- the nation’s history, and (b) one of the 
a eos damaging steel strikes. 

' President Truman, in the name of the 
Peg atent. had seized the steel plants in 
order to forestall a nation-wide strike. 
Actually, the steel-company managers still 


nment was technically the owner caused 
e United Steelworkers (CIO) to keep on 


ruman could have invoked the Taft- 
wtley law to avert a strike for 80 days* 
y means of a court injunction. However, 
he disliked that law, which had been 
passed over his veto, and organized labor 
) disliked it. Instead of using it, the 


peinicrarter, Douglas, Jackson, Bur- 
d Clark, Dissenting were Chief Jus- 
Vinson and Justices Reed and Minton. 
- reasoned that Truman had usurped 
‘making function of Congress in tak- 
the steel industry. Vinson rea- 
hat the President was performing 


* " io 


The Steel Strike 


_ House on July 24. The workers got a be aS 


= 


to bomb Pyongyang, capital of North — 
Korea. 

Aug. 5—The Allies announced they 
would smash 78 North Korean towns by 
bombing; civilians, however, would be 
warned. ‘a 


Aug. 29—Allied planes set a record o: 
1,403 sorties in blasting Pyongyang. 


Sept. 4—Korean truce negotiators me 
briefly and recessed for the 6th week 
succession, 


Sept. 17—The U. 8. revealed that guide 
missiles—radio-controlled pilotless planes 
—were being used by the Navy in Korea. 


Oct. 6—The Communists launched a ne 
offensive. 

Oct. 8—The truce talks were suspende¢ 
indefinitely. 


his constitutional duty in an emergen 
by seeing that laws calling for the pr 
curement of military equipment were ex 
cuted. 


Immediately after the Supreme Court — 
decision, the 650,000 members of the ~ 
United Steelworkers went on strike, the 
strike coming at a time when war mate- 
rials were needed for the Korean fighti : 
and for the allies of the U. S. in 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Congress “requested” President Tru: 
to use the Taft-Hartley law to get ste 
production resumed for 80 days. He a 
clined to do so, asserting that the unio! . 
already had postponed the strike for 99 
days at his request, and that it would 
be fair to impose a further postponem 
by court injunction, He hinted that t he 
union might not obey the court. He also 
charged that certain steel companies (p 
sumably meaning the “Big Six” o: 
industry) were preventing other co: 
nies from making a settlement with 1 
union. This seemed to him “a conspirat 
against the public interest and ‘ne b a 
labor dispute.” ae 

From the companies’ point of view, 7 
issue was complicated by price cont 
The government refused to promise a 
increase of more than the $3 a ton alre 
allowable under the law. The compar 
would have to prove their need of 
further increase. They said the wage tern 
proposed by the WSB would raise oe st 
of steel at least $6 a ton. 


By mid-July, both civilian and war 
tories were closing for lack of pe 


The strike was settled at the 


pay increase of 16¢ an hour, plus “ty 
benefits that brought it up to abou 
an hour. This was somewhat less 
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the Wage Stabilization Board had recom- 

mended on Mar. 20. The union shop, also 
recommended by the board, was modified 
Oo give workers the opportunity to avoid 
joining the union. The steel companies 
received permission to raise their basic 
steel ceiling price by $5.20, 


_ The strike was the longest and costliest 
in steel history. Approximately 17 million 
ons of steel were lost, and the workers 
lost some $350 million in wages. Defense 

Secretary Lovett estimated that the strike 


; of the “military hardware” planned for 
1952 in the rearmament program. 


+ Gct. 31, 1951—The United Steelworkers 
: (CIO) notified the industry that it wanted 
new contracts to replace those expiring 


i Nov. 27—Bargaining began between the 
USW and the U. S. Steel Corp. Initial 


ur pice balt in wage increases, half in 
her benefits. 

Dec. 17—Philip Murray, president of the 
W, announced a strike for Jan. 1. 

Dec. 22—Federal mediation failed; Tru- 
mn referred the dispute to the Wage 


27—The USW postponed the strike 
uman’ Ss request. 


mn. 4, 1952—The USW again postponed 
Bera this time for 45 days (from 


1—The USW postponed the strike 
weeks to give the WSB more time. 
strike deadline: midnight, Mar. 23. 


Dwight David Hisenhower was born in 
on, Tex., on Oct. 14, 1890. His ances- 
ived in Germany, and emigrated to 
ca, settling in Pennsylvania, early in 
jth century. His father, David, had a 
store in Hope, Kans., which failed. 
a brief time in Texas, the family 
| to Abilene, Kans., when young 
ght was about a year old. He was the 
d child of David Jacob and Ida Eliza- 
y Stover Hisenhower. One of his 6 
rs died in infancy, and another died 
Surviving brothers in 1952 were 


d caused the loss of at least one-fifth | 


*the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The 1952 Election sealed chines 


THE 33rd PRESIDENT, DWIGHT EISENHOWER 


ing the total: to 2614¢ an hour. The usw 7 
(Mar. 26) postponed its strike for Apr. 8. 

April 8—Truman seized the steel indus- 
try to prevent a nation-wide strike. 

April 21—The Senate twice rebuked Tru- 
man for his steel seizure: (1) by forbid- 
ding (44-31) any funds of a pending 
supplemental appropriation to be used for 
carrying out the seizure; and (2) by voting 
(47-29) for a measure to bar any Govern- 
ment money from being so used. This 
second measure was defeated, however, 
because of the lack of a 34 majority. <2 San 

April 29—Federal Judge David A. Pine 
invalidated Truman’s seizure; the USW. 
went on strike, closing the steel industry. 

April 30—The Court of Appeals (5-4) 2 
stayed Judge Pine’s decision so that the 
U. S. Supreme Court could decide. Fee: 

May 2—The strike was called off at t 
Truman’s request. 4 

May 3—The Supreme Court forbade any ri 
change in steel wages pending its eee as 
of the case. E 


June 2—The Supreme Court (6-3) up- 
held Judge Pine’s decision by ruling the 
steel seizure unconstitutional. Truman re- — 
turned the mills to their owners, and the a4 
USW went out on strike again. ‘ 


June 10—Truman asked Congress fora rd 
law permitting seizure of the steel indus- % 
try. The Senate rejected the request and _ 
asked Truman (49-30) to use the Taft- 
Hartley Act to obtain an Boas injunchier y 
against the strike. i” 

June 25—The House joined the Senate in a 
asking Truman to use the Teth-Hereay 
Act. 


July 3—Truman accused the major ere 
companies of a “conspiracy” to pee. ela 
settlement of the strike, He refused to use 


July 24—Truman announced cane 
of the strike after conferring with Philip — 
Murray and Benjamin F. Fairless, he 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. 


Arthur B., a banker; Edgar N, a jaweets . 
Earl N., an engineer; and Milton S., presi- “ey * 
dent of Pennsylvania State College. Lae 


After graduating from Abilene — ere tA 
odd jobs for. almost two years. He won. e 
appointment to the Naval Academy at ae 

Annapolis, but it turned, out that he was — ee” 
too old for admittance, Then he pecateatld 

an appointment in 1910 to West Point, He . oe 
was graduated as a 2d Lieutenant in 1915, ba 


To his regret, he did not see service in 
World War I, having been assigned to thi 


Yodel 
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19th Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
There he met Mary (‘“Mamie’’) Geneva 
Doud, whom he married in Denver on July 
1, 1916. Their first son died in infancy. 
Their second son is Maj. John Sheldon 
Doud Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower’s dearest wish in his Army 
Career was to be given a combat command, 
_ but the Army recognized his administra- 

tive talents and kept him in staff posts. 
In 1926, he was top man in a class of 275 
at the Army’s Command and General Staff 
_ School at Fort Leavenworth. A paper he 
wrote about 1930 attracted the attention 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, then Chief of 
Staff, who asked that Eisenhower be as- 
signed to his office. When MacArthur went 
_ to the Philippines as military adviser in 

1935, Eisenhower accompanied him and re- 
Mained with him until 1939. 


During Army maneuvers in Louisiana in 
1941, Eisenhower established a reputation 
as a tactician and came to the attention 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, the Army Chief 
of Staff. Marshall brought him into the 
War Department General Staff and, in 
1942, put him in command of the Allied 
‘tnvasion of North Africa. In 1944, Eisen- 
hower was made Supreme Allied Com- 
‘mander of the invasion of Europe. 


After the war, Eisenhower served as 
_ Army Chief of Staff from Nov. 1945 until 
_ Feb. 1948, when he was appointed presi- 
dent of Columbia University. His book 
Crusade in Europe sold more than 800,000 
copies and brought him $635,000. 


In Dec. 1950, President Truman recalled 
Eisenhower to active duty to command 
- the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
_ forces in Europe. He held this post until 
= the end of May 1952. 


THE PRIMARIES 
Pat the beginning of 1952, the two big 
‘political questions were (1) whether Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
_ would be a candidate—and, if so, on which 
party ticket—and (2) whether President 
‘Harry 8. Truman would run for re-election. 
Eisenhower announced in January that 
“would not seek nomination to politi- 
cal office,” but that he realized Senator 
BS enry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and others were 
\dvancing his name for the Republican 
omination. He said that a “clear-cut call 
a“ to political duty” would “transcend my 
esent responsibilities.” Eisenhower thus 
ecame available as a potential Republican 
ee. At that time, he was in com- 
d of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ion armed forces in Europe. 
The nation’s first primary election was 
in New Hampshire in March. Hisen- 
r still asent in Europe, won a de- 
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In New Hampshire’s Democratic pri- 
mary, Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennesseé, 
won a surprising victory over President 
Truman, whose name was entered despite 
the fact he still had not said whether or 
not he would run. 


It was not until the end of March that — 
Truman announced: “I shall not be a 
candidate for re-election. I have served my _ 
country long and I think efficiently and 
pects I shall not accept a renoninds 

on.” 


Truman’s withdrawal caused numerous _ ‘ 
Democrats to announce their readiness to © 
accept the nomination. One Democrat — 
prominently mentioned—Govyernor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois—said repeatedly that 
he was not a candidate for the nomination. 
He declined to say, however, that he would } 
refuse a draft. His name was not entered © 
in any state primary. 


In the Republican primaries, Eisenhower "i 
showed great strength in the Eastern 
states. Taft’s strength was in the heart of — 
the Midwest, and in the South, where the © 
Republican organizations were skeletal. — 
According to the AP count, the two lead- 
ing Republican contenders on the eve of 
the convention stood as follows: Taft, 530 z 
committed delegates; Eisenhower, 427. ; 


THE CONVENTIONS 


puted delegates’ seats from 6 Southern 
states. The chief issue was over the 38 


gations—one predominantly pro-Eisen- 
hower, the other predominantly pro-Taf 


Both the Republican National Commits 
tee and the Credentials Committee voted 
to seat a predominantly pro-Taft slate o: 
delegates from Texas. The Eisenhowe: 
forces refused to accept this compromise, 
calling it a “back-room deal,” and carrie a 
the fight to the floor of the convention. © 


The decisive vote as to which delega- 
tions to seat came in the case of Georgia, 
and the convention approved the p 
Eisenhower slate by a vote of 607-5 
Accepting defeat, the Taft forces t 
yielded in the case of. Texas. 


On the first and only ballot for the 
Presidential nomination, the original coun ti 
stood at 595 for Eisenhower, 500 for T: 
81 for Warren, 20 for Stassen and 10 
MacArthur. Eisenhower was 9 votes sho t 
of the 604 needed to nominate. It was stil 
possible, however, for the states to change | 
their votes. Minnesota did so, giving Eisen- 
hower 19 more votes. Other delegates then — 
switched, making the official score 845 for 
Eisenhower, 280 for Taft, 77 for Gov, Earl 


; 
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Warren, of California, and 4 for Gen. of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. 


The nomination of Senator Richard M. 
Nixon, of California, for Vice-President 
was unanimous. 


According to the Associated Press count, 
the 3 leading Democratic contenders on 
the eve of the National Convention stood 
as follows: Kefauver, 256 committed dele- 
gates; Sen. Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 
121; Averell Harriman, 1124. 


In the balloting for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nominee, favorite sons had their 
hour in the convention’s first two votes. 
At the end of the second ballot, the stand- 
ing was: Kefauver, 36244; Stevenson, 324%; 
Russell, 294; Harriman, 121. Just before 
the third ballot, Harriman withdrew, al- 
lowing most of New York’s votes to go to 
Stevenson. When the roll call was finished 
on the third ballot, Stevenson was 3 votes 
short of the 616 needed to nominate. Then 
Senator Kefauver took the rostrum to give 


his and Tennessee’s support to Stevenson. 


The nomination of Senator John J. 
Sparkman, of Alabama, for Vice-President 
Was unanimous. 


THE CAMPAIGN 
Following were some of the main issues 
in the Presidential campaign: 


1. Korean warfare. Eisenhower promised 
to go to Korea to seek an honorable settle- 
ment; he also advocated training more 
South Korean troops to do the front-line 
fighting. Democrats said his promised trip 
was a2 grandstand play. 

2. Government corruption. Eisenhower 
referred to the scandals that cropped up 
in the Truman Administration as “the 


“Washington mess,” which he promised to 


clean up. 

3. Communists in government. Sen. Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) claimed that 
Stevenson and his close advisers were 
“soft” toward Communists. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee issued a detailed 
refutation of McCarthy’s claims. 


4. Hisenhower’s associates. Stevenson ac- 
cused Eisenhower of “surrendering” to Taft 
and of “embracing” such extremist Repub- 
lican Senators as Jenner of Indiana, and 
McCarthy. Eisenhower replied that he was 
trying to bind the Republican party to- 
gether. 

5. “Trumanism.” Republicans depicted 
Stevenson as Truman’s heir and therefore 
wedded to all his policies. They criticized 
Truman’s vehement type of campaigning 
for Stevenson. 

6. Political funds. Nixon was disclosed to 
have accepted $18,000 from admirers while 
in the Senate. He said in a radio address 
that this money was used entirely for ex- 
penses, and gave an accounting of his 
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finances. However, he did not publish his 
income-tax returns. Eisenhower considered 
dropping Nixon from the ticket, but after 
the broadcast, which drew overwhelmingly 
favorable response from the public, Hisen- 
hower declared Nixon “completely vindi- 
cated.” Stevenson acknowledged disbursing 
@ political fund to increase the income of 
men he had drawn into the Illinois state 
government. He gave an accounting and 
also published his personal income-tax re- 
turns for 10 years. Eisenhower issued a 
personal report on his income tax. 


7. The Taft-Hartley Act. Eisenhower fa- 
vored limited revision of it. Stevenson 
favored repeal and the writing of a sub- 
stitute law. 


8. Submerged offshore oil reserves. Eisen= 
hower advocated giving them to the states. 
Stevenson urged Federal control. 


ELECTION RESULTS 

On the basis of unofficial returns, Eisen- 
hower won 33 million votes, Stevenson 26.5 
million. The total popular vote was a rec- 
ord. Unofficial returns indicated that Hisen- 
hower had carried 39 states with 442 elec- 
toral votes, Stevenson 9 states with 89 
electoral votes. 


The Republicans won 48 Senate seats, 
the Democrats 47. Sen. Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, labelled himself an Independent 
Republican after his bolt to Stevenson. 
However, even if he were to vote with the 
Democrats, the Republicans presumably 
would be able to organize the Senate and 
take over committee chairmanships by vir- 
tue of Vice-President Nixon’s power to 
break a tie vote. The Republicans also won 
control of the House by a narrow margin. 
At the time of our going to press, these _ 
results were subject to change in official 
counts, including absentee ballots. 


Mar. 11—Eisenhower and Kefauver won 
the New Hampshire primary, nation’s Ist. 


Mar. 18—Eisenhower received more than 
100,000 write-in votes in the Minnesota 
primary, a close second to Stassen. 


Mar. 29—Truman announced he would 
not run again. 


Apr. 8—Taft won the Illinois primary; 
Stassen 2nd, Eisenhower (write-in) 3rd. 


Apr. 15—Eisenhower won the New Jersey 


primary with 60% of the votes, beating 
Taft and Stassen. 


Apr. 22—Eisenhower won the New York 
and Pennsylvania primaries. 


June 1—EKisenhower returned to Wash- 
ington from Europe. 


June 4—Eisenhower made his first po- 
litical address in Abilene, Kans. 


June 10—MacArthur was named Repub- 


lican keynoter for the national convention 

over the protests of the Eisenhower forces. 
.  guly %—The Republican National Con- 
DS vention opened. Eisenhower won the first 
_ vote 658-548, barring contested delegates 
_ from voting on delegate contests. 


_ July 11—Eisenhower was nominated on 

_ the first ballot. Sen. Nixon, of California, 

Was nominated by acclimation for Vice 

¥ - President. 

— July, 12—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan, was named Republican National 
Chairman. Eisenhower resigned from the 
Army, giving up his 5-star status and a 
potential $19,000 annual pension. 

_. July 21—The Democratic National Con- 

- vention opened. Barkley withdrew as a 


candidate because labor leaders told him 
he was too old. 


— July 24—Truman threw his support to 
2: Stevenson. 


July 26—Stevenson was nominated on 
the third ballot. Sen. Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama, was nominated for Vice President. 


_. Aug. 8—Steyenson picked Stephen A. 
a ‘Mitchell, Chicago attorney and political 


novice, to be Democratic National Chair- 
then 


‘ 


Vote for President by States, 1952 


(unofficial returns) 


Aug. 12—Stevenson visited Truman at 
the White House and received a bot : 
on the foreign situation. ; . ; 

Aug. 14—Bisenhower rejected Te “ag 
invitation to the White House. 

. Sept. 1—Stevenson opened his president’ 
tial campaign in Detroit, calling for ec 
of the Taft-Hartley law. ; 

Sept. 2—Eisenhower campaigned in a 
Southern states, the first Republican candi- 
date to do so. 

Sept. 4—EHisenhower formally opened his a 
campaign by TV at Philadelphia, giving his 
program for preventing World War III. 


York and promised full campaign aid. 


Oct. 18—Sen Wayne Morse, of ae 
bolted the Republican party to ae 
Stevenson. re 


Jewish and anti-Catholie bias to Bisen- 
hower. a 


Korea if bfectad President to seek an hon- 
orable end of the war. 


can ticket was elected with 442 electoral — 


ticket had 89. 


143,546 263,934 


138,988 99,325 4. 
150,867 189,047 ww 8 
2,703,887 2,088,850 32... 
369,644 238,238 «Gt 
610,989 481,482 8, 
90,058 a7 960 es ole 
510,560 423,483 «10S. 
184,504 408,989 =... «12 
1794862 «93,467, 
2,463,564 1,995,098 27 
1,129,406 803,383 «13 
799,046 447,750 10 
579,275 261,163 Bt 
493,062 494,109... ~—10 
273,465 «© 304,494 Ss. S10 
232,468 86118614 «5. 
493,957 391,744 «9 
1,293,800 1,086,921 «16 
1,529,101 1,204,480 20 
722527 552,180 Wt. 
108138 = «161,485 ww 8 
905,573 883,072 «113i; 
153,818 102,848 «4 
182,760 6 


404,286 


Mots aati 50,467 31,749 30 
New Hampshire... 165,888 106,569 4 
New Jersey....... 1,368,643 1,011,034 16 
New Mexico...... 128,489 103,575 4 
New York........ 3,949,135 3,098,103 45 
North Carolina... . §31,148 626,225, aac 
North Dakota..... 146,056 59,482 4 
Ohio cee. 2,098,481 1,602,739 25 
Oklahoma...,.... 504,458 423,003 on 
Oregons iis crac - 374,696 240,859 6 
Pennsylvania..... 2,390,763 2,129,896 32 
Rhode Island..... 206,351 200,209 4 
South Carolina 154,856 165,834 7 se 
South Dakota..... 199,077 89,566 4 
Tennessee... .... 431,853 427,749. Ih” 
Texas® x. seas os 1,065,074 932,404 24 
UPA cespsn te Minerale. 192,879 134,938 4 
Vermontt........ “109,239 43,220 oT 
Virginia... ....... 347,774 269,655 12 
Washington....... 494,912 414,506 oa 
West Virginia... .. 394,704 429,560 .. 
Wisconsin........ 958,173 609,637. 12 
Wyoming......... 64,455 — 37,307 3 

Totalsiiniias. 26,547,704 


‘CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES | 


PARTY STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 
_The Senate (Necessary to majority—49) 


81st 
1949 


80th 
1947 


82nd 


79th 
1961 


74th 75th 76th 77th 78th 
1945 


1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 


x 25 17 23 28 38 38 51 42 47 
69 15 69 66 57 57 45 54 49 

1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 

1 1 1 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 


_ The House (Necessary to majority—218) 


171 
263 


199 
235° 


103 89 170 162 209 190 246 
322 333 282 268 222 243 188 
3 5 1 1 0 0 
7 8 2 3 2 1 0 0 
0 i) 0 1 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 


zepublican 
: mocratic 


ess is the one In which the first session was held. The party breakdowr 
ng November. *As the Almanac went to press, 3 House seats were — * 
iene aS = 


; The year shown with each Co: 
ording to the election held the pre 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
THE SENATE 


L CAPS. The expiration date of each senator’s term a Jan. 3 of the year showHe 
nt eses. An asterisk (*) indicates that the senator was returned to office a 


FLORIDA 


*Spessard L. Holland 
(1959) 
George A. Smathers (1957) 


GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (1957) 
- Richard B. Russell (1955) 


IDAHO MAINE > 


ni Jr. (1955) ! 


Henry C. Dworshak (1955)? 
Herman Welker (1957) 


ILLINOIS 


Paul H. Douglas (1955) 
Everett M. Dirksen (1957) 


INDIANA 


Homer HE. Capehart (1957) 
*William E. Jenner (1959) 


IOWA 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper 
(1957) 
Guy M, Gillette (1955) 


KANSAS 
Andrew. F. Schoeppel 
(1955) 
Frank Carlson (1957) 


Margaret Chase Smith | : 
(1955) 
Frederick G. Payne (1988 
MARYLAND _ 


John M. Butler (1957) 
J. Glenn Beall (1959 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall 
John F. Kennedy 


"MISSISSIPPI - 
Baines. O. Eastland (1955) 
_ *John C, Stennis (1959) 
5 MISSOURI 

_ Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

me 6(1957) 

- W.S. Symington (1959) 
a MONTANA 

_ James E. Murray (1955) 
_ Mike Mansjield (1959) 
_ NEBRASKA 

- *Hugh Butler (1959) 

_ Dwight Griswold (1955)¢ 
y NEVADA 

_ Pat McCarran (1957) 

_ *George W. Malone (1959) 
_ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Styles Bridges (1955) 
_ Charles W. Tobey (1957) 


- -—sC NEW JERSEY 
_ *H. Alexander Smith (1959) 
_ Robert C, Hendrickson 
(1958) 
NEW MEXICO 


"Dennis Chavez (1959) 
_ Clinton P. Anderson (1955) 


 - NEW YORK 
_ *Irving M. Ives (1959) 
_ Herbert H. Lehman (1957) 


sy 


Pee My gen ee 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde R, Hoey (1957) 
Willis Smith (1955)5 


NORTH DAKOTA 


*William Langer (1959) 
Milton R. Young (1957) 


OHIO 


Robert A. Taft (1957) 
*John W. Bricker (1959) 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert S. Kerr (1955) 
A. S. Mike Monroney 
(1957) 


OREGON 
Guy Cordon (1955) 
WaAYNE Morse (1957) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
*Edward Martin (1959) 
James H. Duff (1957) 
RHODE ISLAND 
Theodore Francis Green 
(1955) 
*John O. Pastore (1959) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Burnet R. Maybank 
(1955) 
Olin D. Johnston (1957) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Mundt (1955) 
Francis Case (1957) 


am Elected Nov. 1952 to serve remainder of term of Brien McMahon 


teli served Aug. 
rt H. Miller (D), 


1951—Jan. 1953. 


g ved Mar. 1951—Jan. 1953. 


ALABAMA 

Frank W. Boykin 

*George M. Grant 
‘George W. Andrews 


pn J. Rhodes 
‘arold A, Patten 


1952-—Jan. 1953. 
Mi who died Oct. 1949. 
mainder of term of Kenneth S. Wherr 
§ Elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term of J 
1949. By appointment, Frank Porter Graham (D) served Mar. 1949-Noy. 1950. © 

mainder of term of Virgil M. Chapman (D), who died Mar. 1951. By appointment, Thomas R. Underwood (D) — 


2 Appointed Oct. 1949 and electe 
3 Elected in state election of Sept. 8 
(R), who died Nov. 1961. By appointment, Fred A. Beatae R) served 

Melville Broughton @>. who died — 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


means aia. An asterisk (*) indicates that the congressman was returned to 
ice in the election of Noy. 4, 1952, The terms of all ipl ehareeien > end Jan. 3, 1954, 


ARKANSAS 
. *E. C. Gathings 
. *Wilbur D. Mills 
. James W. Trimble 
*Oren Harris 
*Brooks Hays 
. *W. F. Norrell 


Qoarwonre 


CALIFORNIA 


. *Hubert B. Scudder 
. *Clair Engle 


. William S. Maillard 
. *Jonn F, Shelley 


1 
2 
8. John E. Moss, Jr. 
4 
5 


who died July 1952. By appointment, — 
L Nov. 1950 to: serve remainder of term of — 
1952 to serve > 


TENNESSEE 


Estes Kefauver (1955) 
Albert Gore (1959) 


TEXAS 


Lyndon B. Johnson (1955) — 
Price Daniel (1959) 


UTAH 


*Arthur V. Watkins (1959) 
Wallace F. Bennett (1957) ; 


VERMONT 


George D. Aiken (1957) y 
*Ralph E. Flanders (1959) 


VIRGINIA 


*Harry Flood Byrd (1959) 
A. Willis Robertson (1955) 


WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson 
(1957) 
Henry 


WEST VIRGINIA 


*Harley M. Kilgore (1959) 


Matthew M. Neely (1955) 


WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (1957) 


*Joseph R. McCarthy (1959) 
eh 


WYOMING 


Lester C. Hunt (1955) 
Frank A. Barrett (ie68) 


1952. 4 Elected Nov. 


Elected Nov. 1952 to serve 


6. Robert L. Condon 
7. *John J. Allen, Jr. 
8. George P. Miller 

9. J. Arthur Younger 
10. Charles S. Gubser 
11. *Leroy Johnsou ~ 
12, *A. Oakley Hunter 
18. (4) 
14. Harland Hagan 


15. *Gordon L. McDonough . 


16. *Donald L. Jackson 
17, *Cecil R. King 
18. Craig Hosmer 

19. *Chet Holifield 
*Carl Hinshaw 


M. Jackson (1959) 


= ee 
a; 


22 Information Please Almanac 


21. Edgar W. Hiestand 13. *Marguerite S. Church MAINE ¢ 
4 22. Joseph F. Holt 14. *Chauncey W. Reed 1. *Robert Hale 
23. *Clyde Doyle 15. *Nosh M. Mason 2. *Charles P. Nelson 
24. *Norris Poulson 16. *Leo E. Allen 3. *Clifford Macintyre 
25. *Patrick J. Hillings 17. *Leslie C, Arends 
26. *Samuel W. Yorty 18. *Harold H. Velde MARYLAND 
27. *Harry R. Sheppard 19. *Robert B. Chiperfield 1. *Edward T. Miller 
28. James B. Utt 20. *Sid Sirapson 2. *James P. S. Devereux 
29. *John Philipps 21, *Peter F. Mack, Jr. 3. *Edward A. Garmatz 
30. Robert O. Wilson 22. *William L. Springer 4, *George H. Fallon 
23. *Charles W. Vursell - 
COLORADO 24. *Melvin Price a wir Seek: 
1. *Byron G. Rogers 25. *C. W. (Runt) Bishop 1. Samuel N. Friedel 
2. *William S. Hill 
3.*J, Edgar Chenoweth INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS 
es 4. *Wayne N, Aspinall 1. *Ray J. Madden is Joe eo 
NS 7 2. *Charles A. Halleck 2. Edward P. Bolan 
ae nt 3. *Shephard J. Crum- 83. *Philip J. Philbin 
1, Thomas J. Dodd packer, Jr. 4, *Harold D. Donohue 
2. *Horace Seely-Brown, Jr.} 4 xy RosseAdair 5. *Edith Nourse Rogers 
g albert Cretgua St. | 5, Jon V, Beniner |) 6. Wiliam Ht Baten 
Besa dvds v Patterson 6. *Mrs. Cecil M. Harden 7. *Thomas J. Lane 
Got *Antoni N! Badiak 7. *William G. Bray 8. *Angier L. Goodwin 
Usoad : 8. D. Bailey Merrill 9. *Donald' W. Niko 
9. *Earl Wilson 10. Laurence Curt 
tie 10. *Ralph Harvey 11. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 
At.-L. Herbert B. Warburton 11. *Charles B. Brownson 12. *John W. McCormack 
FLORIDA Sa 13. ee B. Wiggles- 
. Courtney W. Campbell * 
4 pel ig wy igcer pe AiG Heeb A Aaa 14. *Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
3. *Robert L. F. Sikes z oe Talle MICHIGAN 
4, *William C. Lantaff : - RK. Gross * 
5. *A. S. Herlong, Jr. e Pert - eee ts einen meets 
6, *Dwight L. Rogers - “Paul Cunningham * 
7. James A. Haley 6. *James I. Dolliver a Eee chee 
8. D. R, Matthews Ue aes Sa 4, *Clare E. Hoffman 
8. *Charles B. Hoeven 5. *Gerald R Ford, Jr. 
coi ae 6. Kit Clardy 
1, *Prince H. Preston, Jr. KANSAS 7. *Jesse P. Wolcott 
2. *E. E. Cox 1, Howard S. Miller 8. Alvin M. Bentley 
8. *E. L. Forrester 2. *Everett P. Scrivner 9. *Ruth Thompson 
4, *A, Sidney Camp 3. *Myron V. George 10. Elford A. Cederberg 
5. *James C. Davis 4. *Edward H. Rees 11. Victor A. Knox 
6. *Carl Vinson 5. *Clifford R. Hope 12. *John B. Bennett 
7, *Henderson L. Lanham 6. *Wint Smith 13, *George D. O’Brien 
8. *W. M. (Don) Wheeler 14. *Louis C. Rabaut 
9. Phil M. Landrum KENTUCKY 15. *John D. Dingell 
. 1 Brown ; 
10. *Pau 16. *John Lesinski, Jr. 
eae NODES MiGreporys 17. Charles G. Oakman 
IDAHO Garrett L. Withers 18. *George A Dondsre 


. John M. Robsion, Jr. 
. *Frank L. Cheif 
. *Brent Spence 


1, (?) 


2. *Hamer H. Budge MINNESOTA 


CO IDO Pw pe 


10. *Richard W. Hoffman 
11. *Timothy P. Sheehan 
*Edgar A. Jonas 


. *James H. Morrison 
T. A. Thompson 
George S, Long 


. *Thomas G. Abernethy 
. *Jamie L. Whitten 
. "Frank BE, Smith 


* 
ILLINOIS . *John C. Watts a Pes Ly ; Onna 
. *Carl D. Perkins : ee 
1. *William L. Dawson *James S. Golden 3. *Roy W. Wier 
2. Barratt O’Hara d ‘ 4. *Rugene J. McCarthy 
3. *Fred E. Bushey 5. *Walter H. Judd 
4, *William E. McVey LOUISIANA 6. *Fred Marshall 
, §. *John C. Kluczynski 1. *F. Edward Hébert 7. *H. Carl Andersen 
M 6. *Thomas J. O’Brien 2. *Hale Boggs 8. *John A. Blatnik 
; 7. (Vacant)? 3. *Edwin E. Willis 9. *Harold C. Hagen 
8. *Thomas S. Gordon 4. *Overton Brooks 
9, *Sidney R. Yates 5. *Otto FE. Passman MISSISSIPPI 
6 
wh 
8 


oOnr 


xs SSS eae 


: Congress ates 


- vy *John Bell Williams 
5. *Arthur Winstead 
6. *William M. Colmer 


MISSOURI 

. *Frank M. Karsten 

*Thomas B. Curtis 

Mrs. John B. Sullivan 

Jeffrey P. Hilleson 

*Richard Bolling 

. William C. Cole 

. *Dewey Short 

*A. S. J, Carnahan 

. *Clarence Cannon 

0. *Paul C. Jones 
*Morgan M. Moulder 


MONTANA 
1. Lee Metcalf 
_ 2. *Wesley A. D’Ewart 


NEBRASKA 


1. *Carl T. Curtis 
_ 2. Rowan L. Hruska 
38. *Robert D. Harrison 
-— 4, *A.L. Miller | 


. NEVADA 
At.-L. Clifton Young 


- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. *Chester E. Merrow 
; 2, .*Norris Cotton 


NEW JERSEY 


1. *Charles A. Wolverton 
2. *E. Millet, Hand 
 §8. *James C. Auchincloss 
4. *Charles R. Howell 
_ 6, P. Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
6. *Clifford P. Case 
7. *William B. Widnall 
8. *Gordon Canfield 
= 9. *Frank C. Osmers, Jr. 
10. *Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
11. *Hugh J. Addonizio 

2. *Robert W. Kean 
. *Alfred D. Sieminski 
.. *Edward J. Hart 


NEW MEXICO 


-L. 
L. *Join J, Dempsey 


- NEW YORK 


| Frank ae Beeker 
*Henry J. Latham 
ert H. Bosch 
ter Holtzman 
James J. Delaney 
is B. Heller 
gene J. Keogh 


7 ae 


*Antonio M. Fernan- 


12. Francis E. Dorn 
13. *Abraham J. Multer 
14. *John J. Rooney 
15. John H. Ray, Jr. 
16. *Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
17. 
18. *James G. Donovan 
19. *Arthur G. Klein 
20. 
Jr. 
. *Jacob K. Javits 
*Sidney A. Fine 
. *Isidore Dollinger 
. *Charles A. Buckley 
- Paul A. Fino 
. *Ralph A. Gamble 
- *Ralph W. Gwinn 
*Katharine St. George 
. *J. Ernest Wharton 
. *Leo W. O’Brien 
*Dean P. Taylor 
. “Bernard W. Kearney 
. *Clarence E. Kilburn 
. *William R. Williams 
*R. Walter Riehlman 
. *John Taber 
. *W. Sterling Cole 
. *Kenneth B. Keating 
. *Harold C. Ostertag 
. *William E. Miller 
. “Edmund P. Radwan 
. John R. Pillion 
. *Daniel A. Reed 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. *Herbert C. Bonner 

L. H. Fountain 

. *Graham A. Barden 

*Harold D, Cooley 

*Thurmond Chatham 

*Carl T. Durham 

. *F. Ertel Carlyle 

. *Charles B. Deane 

. Hugh Q, Alexander 
. Charles R. Jones 

11. *Woodrow W. Jones 

12. George A. Shuford 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At.-L. *Usher L. Burdick 
At.-L. Otto Krueger 


OHIO 


Gordon H. Scherer 

. *William E. Hess 
*Paul F. Schenck 
*William M. McCulloch 
*Cliff Clevenger 
*James G. Polk 

. *Clarence J. Brown 
. *Jackson E. Betts 

. *FRAZIER REAMS 

. *Thomas A. Jenkins 
. Oliver P. Bolton 
*John M. Vorys 

. *Alvin F. Weichel 

. *William H. Ayres 
*Robert T. Secrest — 


22. 


a 8 


OBNRATOPwWHr 


*Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 


*Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


OQ A OO Ne 


il. 
. *Ivor D. Fenton | 
- *Samuel K. McConnell, 


Oa pwr 


. *Frank T. Bow 

. *J. Harry McGregor 
. *Wayne L, Hayes 

. *Michael J. Kirwan 
. “Michael A. Feighan 


. *Frances P. Bolton 


POE 


roy 


. *Francis E. Walter — 
. *Walter M. Mumma 
. *Alvin R. Bush 

. *Richard M. Simpson 

. S. Walter Stauffer , 
. *James E. Van Zandt 

. *Augustine B. Kelley — 
. *John P. Saylor , 
. *Leon H. Gavin 

. *Carroll D. Kearns é, 
. *Louls BE. Graham 
. *Thomas E, Morgan 


. Ed Edmondson 

. *Carl Albert 

. *Tom Steed 

. *Johnn Jarman 

. *Victor Wickersham 


. Sam Coon 
. *Homer D. Angell 


. *William A. Barrett 
. *William T. Granahan 


. *Earl Chudoff 
. *Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
. *Benjamin F, James 


. *Karl C. King - 
. *Paul B. Dague 


. *L. Mendel Rivers 


. *W. J. Bryan Dorn A 
. *Joseph R. Bryson — . 


*Robert Crosser 


*George H. Bender 


OKLAHOMA 
*Page Belcher = 


OREGON 
*Walter Norblad 


*Harris Ellsworth 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James A, Byrne a 


*William J. Green, Jr. ; 


*Joseph L, Carrigg 
Edward J. Bonin Bs 


Jr. 
*George M. Rhodes 


*James G. Fulton 


*Robert J. Corbett 
*Vera Buchanan 


RHODE ISLAND ~ 
*Aime J. Forand — 
*John E. Fogarty 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*John J. Riley 


*James P. Richards — 
*John L. McMillan © 


is on 


SOUTH DAKOTA *Omar Burleson At.-L. (5) 


ime *Wo . Roger 
= Y. eae ; Pee i Manon WEST VIRGINIA _ 
Tee . *Paul J. Kilday . Robert H. Mollohan 
Z . *Harley O. Staggers 
TENNESSEE O. C. Fisher rley re 


At. -L. Martin Dies . *Cleveland M. Bailey 
*B. Carroll Reece Will E. Neal 


*Howard H. Baker UTAH | *Elizabeth Kee 


8, *James B. Frazier, Jr. | 1, p, R. Stringfellow . Robert C. Byrd 
. *Joseph L. Evins j SOD 
6. *J. Percy Priest Se WISCONSIN 


*Pat Sutton : VERMONT . *Lawrence H. Smith 


a hom Murray At.-L. *Winston L. Prouty . *Glenn R. Davis a 
. *Jere Cooper *Gardner R. Withrow 
. *Clifford Davis VIRGINIA *Clement J. Zablocki 
. *Edward J. Robeson, Jr. . Charles J. Kersten 
. *Porter Hardy, Jr. . William K. Van Pelt 
*J. Vaughan Gary Melvin R. Laird 
. “Watkins M. Abbitt *John W. Byrnes ~ ; 
*Thomas B. Stanley . *Merlin Hull A Ae age 
. Richard H. Poff . *Alvin E. O’Konski ~ 
*Burr P. Harrison : 
*Howard W. Smith WYOMING 3 
E John Dowby . William C. Wampler At.-L. *William H. Harrison 
8. “Albert Thomas ; Joel T. Broyhill 
ee lark W. Thompson ALASKA 
WASHINGTON *E. L. Bartlett® 
Thomas M. Pell 
. Jack Westland y HAWAIT 
. *Russell V. Mack *Joseph R. Farrington’ 
*Hal Holmes 
. *Walt Horan PUERTO RICO 
*Thor C. TOHETEOR A. Fernos-Isernt™ 


g TEXAS 
*Wright Patman 
Jack B. Brooks 
Brady Gentry 
*Sam Rayburn 
*J. Frank Wilson 
*Olin E. Teague 
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ORS” § Still disputed as the ‘Almanac went to press; Don 
leading. 6 Delegate; does not have a vote. 7 Resident Commissioner; does not have # Vote. 


Congressional Committees 
Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


Committees 
Agriculture. 


Banking and Currency. 

Post Office and Civil Service 

District of Columbia. 

Education and Labor. 

Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Foreign Affairs.:.,... 32. ae ‘si ae 

House Administration. tee 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Judiciary. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries. . ; 

Public Lands, 

Public Works. 

Rules. 

Un-American Activities. 

Veterans’ Affairs. 

Ways and Means, .. 


‘$= . 
om, ne 


jamentary Procedure 


“PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
7 by 


eS Dan Golenpaul 


Parliamentary procedures are rules for 
the conduct of a meeting in an orderly 
and democratic manner. Their purpose is 
to ensure the rule by a& majority and 
to protect the rights of all members of an 
organization or assembly in meetings and 
- in connection with all activities of the 
¥ organization. The application of parlia- 
Ee mentary rules is solely for this purpose. 

_ Very often, though, individuals employ 
the rules for a contest of wits. This prac- 
tice can be interesting and the life of the 

meeting, but it can also be a nuisance 

3 and a field day for parliamentary pests. 

b The degree to which this activity may be 

tolerated should be dictated by circum- 
stances. A certain amount of indulgence 

may be necessary because it is part of the 

_ game and is inevitably an expression of 

many egos that meet in a group. 

_- Under no circumstances, however, should 
a chairman or members permit anyone to 
use the rules of procedure to trick and 
confuse members or to impede the func- 

_ tion of a meeting. To prevent these occur- 

_ rences, a knowledge of parliamentary rules 
is important. We will do our best in the 

_ limited space permitted to impart a little 

learning. (But remember, a little learning 

is a dangerous thing.) What we are setting 

a forth here should be adequate to take care 

‘a < f most situations in organizations made 

p of friendly people who want to con- 

oe their business in an orderly, friendly 

penta. 

If it is necessary for you to be a mem- 

Ser ; of a group that is involved in bitter 

 gonflicts, then we advise that you go to 
more technical and authoritative works on 

- parliamentary procedure such as Robert's 
4 ules of Order, Cushing’s Manual, Sturgis’ 
tandard Code of Parliamentary Procedure 
nd others. We also suggest that you go to 
meetings with a good lawyer and a 
all bat. 


HOW TO FORM AN ORGANIZATION 

People form or join organizations be- 
cause they have a common interest or pul 
pose that can best be advanced and at- 
tained through group activity. Whether 
the character of the organization be so- 
cial, political, educational, communal, fra-_ 
ternal or athletic, its purpose and goy-— 
ernment are usually expressed in by-laws, 
They are not required to be me 
technical or legal. 


BY-LAWS i. 

By-laws should simply state the objects 
of the organization, the rights and duties 
of members, the qualifications of menbeay 


organizations, an authority for settling 
parliamentary disputes. (An organization 
usually adopts as its guide such works as 
mentioned heretofore.) ip 


FIRST MEETING j 

At the first meeting of a group, tem 
rary Officers are chosen: a chairman, ; 
secretary and a committee to prepare : 
draft of by-laws. The meeting is calle 
to order by the member of the group who 
has assumed the leadership in the form: 
tion of the organization. He or she ope 
the meeting by the simple statement: 
now call the meeting to order,” and as 
the members to make nominations fo 
chairman. When this announcement i 


presiding can be nominated as can a 
other member present. Nouiunbisein A 
quire no seconding. A majority vote 


The officers selected at the first meeti 
may serve until the next meeting or 
a limited period, to be decided by a 


jority vote of the members present, 
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SECOND MEETING 

At the second meeting, the report of the 
committee on by-laws is presented to the 
membership. The entire report may be ac- 
cepted by a motion to adopt the report. 
A two-thirds vote is required. If the entire 
report is not acceptable to the member- 
ship, each provision may be considered 
separately; consideration consists of debat- 
ing, amending, accepting or rejecting. The 
vote required on each provision is <«wo- 
thirds of the membership present instead 
of the usual majority. Because by-laws are 
the fundamental basis of the organization, 
they should be acceptable to as many 
members as possible. 

By-laws can be amended at any time 
during the life of the organization. Any 
proposals for changes in the by-laws re- 
quire prior notice in writing to the entire 
membership before acting upon the pro- 
posed amendments at any meeting. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

With the adoption of the by-laws pro- 
viding for the type of officers for the organ- 
ization, and the length of their terms, the 
organization proceeds to elect such officers. 
The usual officers for most groups are a 
president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
sergeant at arms, and committees. Some 
have an executive secretary, a paid job, 
but an organization would have to be large 
to warrant a paid official. 

All members are eligible for office when 
an organization is first formed. But later 
the by-laws may require a certain mini- 
mum period of membership as a qualifica- 


e.. tion to hold office. Nominations are made 


by the simple statement: “I nominate so- 
and-so.” The nominations do not require 
a@ second and a majority vote is necessary 
for election. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

President: The president, as in govern- 
ment, is top man in an organization. Some 
organizations call this official “chairman.” 
President sounds better, and is more ap- 
propriate when he performs not only the 
functions of presiding at meetings, but 
other duties in directing the organization. 
Chairman is the proper designation for one 
elected only to preside at a meeting. 


Their duties as presiding officers are 
identical, regardless of title; they call the 
meeting to order, then present the order of 
business which the meeting is to act upon. 
They recognize members who desire the 
floor for a proposal or a discussion. They 
are supposed to see that everyone who 
wishes to speak has the opportunity, and 
to do as little talking themselves as possi- 
ble. The presiding officer has the right to 
take part in a discussion. When he does, 
the vice-chairman should take the chair 
until the presiding officer has concluded 
his talk. 

A chairman is really a moderator who 
directs, controls and regulates proceedings. 
He is neither a boss nor an antagonist and 
is not to be regarded as such by the mem- 
bers. It is the chairman’s primary job to 
keep the meetings moving smoothly. He 
should prevent members. from abusing 
their privileges without interference, but 
should not curb their rights. The chair 
must entertain all motions that are sec- 
onded and must restate them for the 
members. He must call for a vote on mo- 
tions and declare the motion adopted or 
defeated on the basis of the vote. He 
should allow for a re-count or a roll call 
whenever requested to do so. When refer= 
ring to himself, the presiding officer usu- 
ally says: “The chair recognizes Mr. Blank” 
instead of “I recognize Mr. Blank.” 

The president or permanent chairman is 
usually an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees. Although he is not obligated to 
attend all meetings, he may if he s0 desires. 

Secretary: The duties of a secretary are 
to keep the records of the organization, to 
record the minutes of the meetings, to 
handle the correspondence (unless the or- 
ganization is large enough to require a 
corresponding secretary), such as notifying 
members of regular meetings or of a spe- 
cial meeting, reading the minutes at the 
meeting, etc. 

The minutes of 2 secretary should indi- 
cate when the meeting was held, where it 
took place, who presided, what business 
was transacted, when the meeting ad- 
journed, etc. 

Treasurer: The treasurer’s duties are to 
handle the funds of the organization, to 
collect the dues, to pay the bills when 


authorized, to keep the books for the or- 
ganization with records of income and 
expenditures, and to render reports on 
finances at the regular meetings. 
- Sergeant-at-Arms: The duties of the 
sergeant-at-arms are to assist the chair- 
man in preserving order among the peo- 
ple present at a meeting, members and 
visitors, to act as a sort of usher by check- 
ing people at the door to see that only 
those entitled to be present at the meeting 
are admitted, and to escort anyone out if 
requested to do so by the chairman. 


p COMMITTEES 
The purpose of committees is to expe- 
dite the transaction of business on matters 
_ that require more time than the meeting 
permits, or on matters that require time 
* for investigation and special study. Com- 
‘mittees are essential in a large organiza- 
tion, but are really not necessary for a 
small group that can handle its limited 
business at the regular apembership meet- 
aay 
The types of committee may vary ac- 
Bor stng to the needs of an organization. 
A “standing” committee has a fixed term 
of office and gives continuous service. A 
“special” committee serves temporarily to 
investigate and report on some special 
‘project or condition. 
se The top committee in most organizations 
is the executive committee, sometimes 
made up of the chairmen of the various 
_ committees, sometimes selected from the 
general membership. Other committees 
are: membership committees, athletic com- 
_ Mittees, education committees, social or 
house committees, committees on finance, 
mporary committees to deal with a tem- 
_ porary specific problem, etc. 
_- Committees may be appointed by the 
_ presiding officer, or be elected by the group, 
nding upon the by-laws. We think it 
, for committees to be elected by the 
bership. The chairman of the com- 
e is either designated by the presid- 
Officer, elected by the committee, or is 
person obtaining the most votes in the 
ction. Committees should consist of an 
| number of members to assure a ma- 
y vote and a minimum of stalemates. 
possible, the by-laws governing 
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the conduct of a meeting or organization ; 
govern the committees as well. ; 

Most committees are usually made up 
of small groups and, therefore, their meet- __ 
ings are less formal than regular organiza- 
tion meetings. Motions do not require sec- ; 
onding, speeches are not as restricted and . 
limited, and the chairman attending the — 
committee, or the president of the organi<. 
zation, if attending the committee meet- 
ing, participates in the discussions on a 
par with the other members. E 

Providing for numerous officers is a good _ 
thing because it distributes responsibility 
among more members. This is important — 
to keep in mind in connection with com- — 
mittees; while good people should be — 
placed on many committees, it is best and — 
advisable to have as many members on 
committees as possible. el 

The committee chairman reports for the — 
committee to the general membership 
meeting. Reports of the committee may — 
consist only of information requiring a9 
action or may contain recommendatio ‘a 
for certain action which is often the equiv- 
alent of a proposed motion. 

When there is a difference of opinion 
among committee members, the majority 
report offered is considered the committee 
report. The dissenting members have the 
right, however, to submit a minority re- 
port proposing a different course of actio Bs 


voted on immediately without debate. | 
carried, the minority report is droppe 
(b) If the objection to consideration 


If they are not satisfied with either report, 
‘they can dissolve the committee and act 
directly from the floor or appoint a new 


‘The chairman of the committee calls the 
meetings of the committee. If he fails or 
refuses to do so, or if he is absent, any 
two members of the committee may call a 
meeting. The chairman of a committee 
usually acts as its secretary. 

If a committee fails to render a report 
on a matter referred to it within a rea- 
sonable time, the membership may force 
_ it to do so by drawing up a petition bear- 
_ ing the number of signatures required in 
_ the by-laws. This is called discharging a 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
The chairman calls the meeting to order. 
e must determine whether a quorum is 
present. The number of members required 
‘to constitute a@ quorum is stipulated in the 
; ree usually one more than half of 
embership, or as low as one-tenth 
ne membership. Without a quorum, 
ness cannot be legally conducted. The 
ary reads the minutes of the pre- 
meeting and they are adopted, per- 
"ps with corrections, or, as read. Officers 
Ce oe tees make any reports they 


mover of a proposal, or the mem- 
a ee presenting a report, 


ate main question and on each 


the question under considera- 
avoid personalities, and must 


Ips the by-laws limit each Goeeeee to 
ce ‘number of minutes. The meeting 
ay vot to extend the time of a speaker 
it } 80 desires. Debate can only be halted 

_ motion for the previous question and 
yo-thirds vote is required. 


VOTING RULES a 

There are several methods of janine a 
vote. The simplest is by voice—‘‘ayes” and 
“noes.” This may be challenged by any . q 
member who thinks that the chairman did — 
not hear correctly, in which case the vote. 
is taken by a show of hands, or by stand- 
ing. Roll call votes, recorded by the secre- - P 
tary, are required in some instances. The 
closed ballot (written votes) also is com- 
monly used, especially in the election of 
Officers. Only attending members may vote, 
unless the by-laws specifically permit.proxy 
voting. A tie vote defeats a mction. The — 4 
chairman is allowed to break a tie, though, ~ 
if he has not previously voted. Some or- 
ganizations permit a chairman to vote: — 
only in case of a tie, while others ee £3 
him to vote as a regular member. 

A majority vote is generally required to - 
pass ordinary motions or to adopt ordi- © 
nary actions, There are certain motions ¢ 
which require a two-thirds vote of those _ 
present. These generally include the fol- 
lowing: amendments to the by-laws, to:- J 
take up a question out of its proper order, — 
to suspend the rules, to support an ob- = 
jection to the consideration of a question, — ae 
to take up the previous question, to limit — 4 
debate, to expel a member or officer, to 
discharge a committee, or to refer back ~ 
to a committee. No vote can be- made. 

unanimous if even one member present Laaea) 
objects. : 


WHAT HAPPENS TO A MOTION _ 


organization. It is made by any member 
who asks the chair for the floor an 
properly recognized. Most motions requ 
a second before being placed before 
group. Not more than one main moti 


request. A motion may be voted on 1 
discussion, but discussion is reqt 
requested by any member. © N 

A motion causes many things to | 


i 
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clarifies the thinking and -expresses the 
will of the group on a question. Once a 
- motion is presented to the membership, it 
belongs to them to treat and dispose of 
in any one of several ways and can only 
be withdrawn with the consent of the 
, membership. 
_ A motion may be amended. This means 
_ that the motion may be modified or quali- 
fied by adding, substituting, or eliminating 
_ words or whole paragraphs. These changes 
- must’be relevant to the main motion. 

For example, a motion is made for the 
Organization to publish a magazine and 

stipulates (a) the publication to be a 
_ monthly, (b) to have two editors, (c) to 
4 cost the members $1.00 a year, etc. This 
- motion may be amended as follows: (a) 

to substitute “weekly” for “monthly,” (b) 
_ to provide salaries for the two editors, 
- (c) to eliminate the dollar charge for the 
3 Magazine. All these amendments are in 

order because while the original motion 
has been amplified or qualified by the 
amendments, the proposal for publishing 
 & Magazine still prevails. 
Amendments that are irrelevant are not 
_ permissible, such as an amendment re- 
quiring the editors to watch television. 
- This is improper (perhaps for other rea- 
sons) because it is extraneous to the main 
question of proposing the publication of 
ate | magazine. 

Amendments that negate the purpose of 
ine motion, such as a proposal that the 
ba organization should not publish a maga- 
zine, are out of order because if the mem- 
_ bership is entirely opposed to the idea, it 
can vote against the main motion or dis- 
_ miss it in other parliamentary ways. 


z 2. After all amendments have been acted 
on, the meeting votes on the main motion, 
nd all of the adopted amendments are 
porated in the main motion. 


for passage. 

A rejected amendment may not be re- 
ig in identical form and no amend- 
a 


3. All amendments require a majority 


ment may be Offered reversing an amend- : 
ment previously adopted. a 
This is not all that can happen to a 
motion. In addition to amendments to the _ 
motion, you are also permitted to make 
amendments to the amendments. For ex- 
ample, the original motion stipulates that 
the magazine should have two editors. An — 
amendment provides that the editors he 
paid salaries. This amendment can be 
amended to provide what the salary should — 
be. : a 
Now, if you are thinking of whether you: 
can amend the amendment to the amend- 
ment, the answer is “No.” Although this — 
has really gone far enough, there is some- 
thing else you are allowed to do, for better 
or worse, and that is to introduce a sub- ~~ 
stitute for the motion itself or for any of 
the amendments or for everything that has 
been proposed on the question, The “sub- 
stitute for an amendment does not modify - 
the amendment, but replaces it and is sub- 
ject to the same rules that apply to amend- 
ments. G 
When amendments pile up to the point — 
of confusing the membership, resorting to 
a substitute for the entire proposition may 
be helpful. The best way to do this, under — 
the circumstances, is for someone to move ‘ 
to have a special committee designated to 
prepare a substitute motion for the whole. 
If the motion is adopted, the committee- 
elect should withdraw from the meeting ‘to a 
try to reconcile any contradictions con- 
tained in the motion or the amendments. 
It should bring forth a clear substitute 
that expresses the intentions of most of 
the proposals. 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that the» 
purpose of a motion is not to create an 
endless chain of acts, but to get some- — 


to bear in mind that the motion .d 
amendments do not necessarily conflict 
and that the proposer of a motion may 
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_of proper order, to suspend the rules, to as the group chooses to take it up sean 1 
table, to take from the table, to reconsider, which can be later at the same meeting _ 
to consider the previous question, to post- after other business has been transacted : 
pone indefinitely, to amend an amendment, or at any subsequent meeting. This mo- 
or to nominate. Motions to postpone in- tion must be seconded, requires a majority g 
_ definitely, to limit debate, or to recess can vote, may not be debated or amended or = 
_ be amended as to time only. postponed. The only way to bring the mo- a | 
a E tion back is to move to “take it off the © 
5 table.” — 
DELAYING OR CANCELING Motion to postpone to a definite date: 
ie CONSIDERATION OF A MOTION This is an expression of the will of the — 
It is not binding on a meeting to deal meeting to put off consideration of the — 
with a motion at the time it is proposed. Proposal until later in the same session or 
On the contrary, the membership has the Until a subsequent meeting. The object of 
choice of postponing or renewing con- such an act is to delay consideration of the 
sideration of a motion. Here are some of question until more members are present, 
he ways to attain such objectives. or to enable members to acquire further 
information before making their decisions. 
This motion is debatable only as to the 
advisability of postponement. The subject 
matter of the motion is not debatable. It 
is open for amendment as to time only ae er 
requires a majority vote. ts i 
Motion to refer to a committee: This is 
to consideration calls for animmediate USU@lly done if a meeting feels that 
a without Wepate or ayendment and question requires more time and informs 


res. a two-thirds vote. If carried, the tion before it acts upon it. A motion 1 
refer to a committee names an exist 


; Objection to consideration: Considera- 
of any issue may be stopped before 
ssion begins on the question, even 
it involves interrupting the 


-and does not require a second. Objec- 


the time of the meeting or it may be 
opriate to deal with the question the desirability and advisability of refe 
the time. This action is very drastic ang m8 it to the committee. It can b 

“not be employed to gag any mem- ®Mended only as to the nature of the 
pt the village idiot at his worst. mittee and as to the instructions. . use 


ite way of killing a motion, at least HOW TO REOPEN A QUESTION 

he moment. It differs from “Objection To avoid finality of decisions that 
ideration” insofar as the motion to pe harmful to the best interests o: 
pone indefinitely and the motion itself members, certain actions previously ta 
“debatable and cannot be made while by the members are subject to review oy 
ne ber has the floor. This motion re- them. Such review may apply to matter 
res @ second and calls for a majority acted upon, matters postponed, or 1 
annot be amended and cannot be delegated to committees. ; 
up again. Motion to reconsider: This de 
1 to “lay on the table”: 1 the something acted upon by a mee 
does not want to consider the the members would like to reconsid: 
1 at all, the procedure is to make a another time during the same meet 
n to “lay the question on the table.” is a motion that should be mad 
S Buspends consideration of the main who has voted with the majority, 
aay amendments until such time in the affirmative or the negative 


ba? 1 


cadet because the voter has changed his 
mind on the matter in the light of new 
information. Very often a member deliber- 
ately votes for or against motions so that 
he can move for reconsideration of the 
subject later in the meeting when there 
may be a better chance for passing or 
- defeating the motion because more mem- 
a bers are present or because he will have 
an opportunity to persuade other members 
_ to change their votes. This is both good 
- parliamentary procedure and democratic. 
__, A motion to reconsider requires a second, 
a majority vote, is debatable and cannot 
_ be renewed. If a motion to reconsider is 
carried, the question is before the assembly 
_ with its original parliamentary status. Mo- 
K tions that cannot be reconsidered include: 
motions to take from the table, to lay on 
the table, or a motion for indefinite post- 
_ ponement that has been defeated. 

. To take from the table: This motion al- 
- lows a group to take up a subject that 
Was set aside by a motion to table it at a 
: 3 previous meeting. This resumption of con- 
+ sideration on a question rates priority over 
any new motions and can be introduced 
1 when there is no other business before the 
EY body. Motion to take a question from the 
¥ table requires a second and a majority vote, 
is not debatable and cannot be amended. 
_A motion to rescind: This motion enables 
the membership to re-evaluate some action 
taken in the past because it may have been 
_ adopted without full understanding of the 
nsequences at that time. The point of 
rescinding a previous act of an organiza- 
tion does not apply to any legally binding 
q act committing the organization, nor to 
the election of members or officers. This 
motion calls for a second and majority vote 
u nl less the original motion involved re- 
‘quired a two-thirds vote. It is debatable 

cannot be amended. 

everal important techniques for keeping 
ormed about proceedings, preventing 
ations and protecting the rights of 
nembers, correcting errors, and expedit- 
J = business at hand, are: 


wi before the body. A move for 
shosbene ah Sis cannot mverrupt the 


ha ee ee ee 
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batable, cannot be amended, and requires 
a two-thirds vote. Its purpose is to Rey. 
“Let’s stop talking and vote.” 

Point of Information: This is a method 
of obtaining information about what is uc- 
curring through the medium of the chair- 
man or the speaker. This interruption ‘aa 
request is permissible even when one is 
speaking. It is unusual for the speaker or — 
the chair to ignore such a request. Since 
it is intended only to secure information, — 
it is not proper to use this as a device to 
make a statement or delay proceedings, 

Point of Order: This questions the cor- 
rectness of any action at the time it oc- 
curs, The only time that a point of order 
can be employed after an action has 
taken place, is if it involves a violation of 
by-laws, constitution, or the law. It is 
raised on the basis of a mistake or omis- — 
sion in procedure, of a violation of the 
rules of the organization, of decorum in 
debate, or of irrelevancy of debate and 
procedure. A point of order needs no sec- 
onding, cannot be amended and requires a 
no vote. a 

A point of order may be raised by any 
member at any time. It is in the nature 
of a demand addressed to the chair, which 
is required to act immediately on the point. 
of order raised. The procedure is as follows: 
A member announces, “I rise to a point of — 
order.” This automatically halts any dis- 
cussion or action until the chairman rules 
on the point of order, If the chairman © 
concurs, he announces that the point o 
order was well taken, and proceeds to cor- 
rect whatever is in question. ‘ 

Appeal: If any other member takes ex- — 
ception to this ruling, he may appeal fr 1 


This appeal is usually made by the person , 


raising the point of order. All appeals re- 


ject to a majority vote of the membership. 
If they vote for the appeal, the chairman's . 
decision is reversed. If they vote against 
the appeal, the chairman’s decision is ee : 


member of the organization, he has th 
right to vote and may make the tie. 


Discussions on some appeals are not-cus- 
tomary,;.such as questions of indecorum, 
violation of rules of speaking, or order of 
business. 


Sometimes the chairman is in doubt on 
a point of order. When he is, he may 
defer to someone present for advice, or ask 
the members to discuss and vote on the 
oint of order. This is the only time that 
point of order is debatable. Their vote 
etermines the chairman’s decision. 


Motion to adjourn: This motion is in or- 
er at any time, but should be employed 
- with discretion. Obviously, it should not 
interfere with the organization’s efforts to 
et business done. This motion requires 
-a@ second, is not debatable, cannot be 
amended, and must be voted on immedi- 
a: ely. A majority vote is necessary. Any 
notion for adjournment that refers to a 
pecific time or place for the next meeting 
is subject to debate and amendment. 


We have tried to project the reader into 
ual participation in the forming of an 
or nization and the conduct of a meeting, 
Band we have given more attention to the 
ie esses than to the discussion of techni- 
les. In following this course, we may 

omitted some matters that do not 


Y involve neglect of duties, abuse of 
eges or incompetence. The removal of 
| officer is accomplished by preferring 
es which should be of a serious nature 


mmend a course of action. A two-thirds 
te of the members present is required 
aove an officer. A motion to remove 
oficer is debatable. ’ 


' Penis 2) 
xpulsion of members: If a member vio- 


s his obligations and duties or is in- 
a ed in an act that may bring disrepute 
rganization, he is subject to charges 
earing before a committee or the 
nbership and can be expelled by a two- 
rds vote. This action is debatable. Ob- 
, Such actions should not be under- 
nD unless the charges are serious and 


deplorable if the exercise of such a drast iy 
action were based on a frivolous issue or 
personal bias. Sometimes the behavior of © 4 
a member at a meeting requires discipli-_ 4 
nary action in the form of a motion ford 
immediate expulsion. This is not debatable 
and requires a two-thirds vote. 4 
Question of privilege: A member may= 
interrupt a meeting at any time to raise 
a question involving the comfort or con= 
venience of the membership. It may con- 
cern such matters as the physical condition — 
of the meeting hall, the seating of the 
members, the conduct of persons presen 
or the ability to hear speakers. This request ‘ 
requires no second, is not debatable, cannot 
be amended and is decided by the chair. 
Suspension of the rules: The object of 
proposal to suspend the rules is to permit 
a meeting to do something that is ordi 
narily prohibited by the rules of parlia: ‘3 
mentary procedure or by the adopted order : 
of business. The suspension of rules is 
generally employed to deal with an emer: 
gency or special condition, such as per 2 
mitting a guest speaker to start earlier — 
than scheduled or allowing for the Baugh 


tion cannot interrupt a speaker, requires 
a second, cannot be debated or amendet 
and requires a two-thirds vote. ag 

We have endeavored to outline some 
the basic rules for the benefit of the ma 
people who want some simple ne 
of how to form an organization, how 1 
conduct a meeting, or how to participa 
in one; also to help spectators at ae con 
vention understand what is going on. ] 
yond this, we refer you to the aurnors 
on parliamentary procedure. 


not always work, we hope our 00 
to serve you. 
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ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. ; 

Governor: Gordon Persons (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 

intered Union & (rank): Dec, 14, 1819 (22). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861, 

 Re-entered Union: July 13, 1868. 

resent constitution adopted: 1901. 

flotto: Audemus jura nostra defendere (We 

Gare defend our rights). 

tate flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

state bird: Yellowhammer (1927), 

tate song: “Alabama” (1931). 

Special fegal holidays: Robert E. Lee’s Birth- 
day, Jan. 19; Mardi Gras (Shrove Tues- 
_ day); Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday, Apr. 13; 

onfederate Memorial Day, Apr. 26; Jeffer- 

on Davis’ Birthday, June 3. 

Nickname? Yellowhammer State. 

igin of name: From Muskogee Indian tribe 

meaning “good land,” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 

population & (rank): 3,061,743 (17). 

estimated population: 3,042,000. 

; & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi, (28). 

raphic center: In Chilton Co., 12 mi. SW 

f Clanton. 

imber of counties: 67, 

est cities: Birmingham (326,037); Mobile 

009); Montgomery (106,525); Gadsden 

(55,725); Tuscaloosa (46,396). 

tate forests: 7 (14,368 ac.). 

ate parks: 27 (38,083 ac.). 

general revenue (1951): $205,194,000. 

general expenditure (1951): $209,070,000. 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
e in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
| and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
ufacturing, which is centered in the 
mines and factories in and around 
gham, the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
tate is also high in the growing of 
orn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
include the making of commercial 
tilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
steel and hardwood lumber. 
iscle Shoals, on the Tennegsee River, 
prc les a great electric power source. At 
Tuskegee Institute, founded by: Booker T, 
hington, Dr, George Washington Carver 
ed out his famed agricultural research, 
Alabama is the only state that compels all 
ults ate 14 to 50 to undergo examination 
philis. 
Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
as the Confederate capital. 
n 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
srs were the first white men to see the 
te, although Cabeza de Vaca may have 
ceded him in 1528. 
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= iJ 
{State flower, bird, etc. are official unless otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those of adop- 
> is followed b arty designation and date of expiration of term. Area is total of — 
POP et ad hekee All ano oe istion phage are final. Estimated population figures for 1951 are as > 
of July 1. Largest cities include incorporated places only.) 
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ARIZONA 


Capital: Phoenix. a 

Governor: Howard Pyle (Rep., 1954). 4 

Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863, 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48). 

Present constitution adopted: 1911. 3 

Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches). 

State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (1931). 

State bird: Cactus wren (1931). 

State colors: Blue and old gold (1914). 

State song: ‘“‘Arizona’z State Anthem” (1919). 

Special legal holiday: Admission date, Feb. 14. 

Nickname: Grand Canyon State. 

Origin of name: From the Indian “Arizonac,” 
meaning “little spring.” 

1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). aa 

1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (87), 

1951 estimated population: 805,000. 

Area & (rank): 113,909 sq, mi, (5). 

Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., 65 mi. SE 
of Prescott, : 

Number of counties: 14, 

Largest cities: Phoenix (106,818); Tucson (45,-— 
454); Mesa (16,790); Douglas (9,442); Yuma 
(9,145). rh 

State forests: None, 

State parks: 3 (8,250 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $71,756,161.76. 

State general expenditure (1951): $66,046,001.52. — 


Agriculture is Arizona's largest revenue- . 
producing industry. By means of irrigation, 
its once arid acres produce alfalfa, cotton, 
wheat, sorghum, vegetables, citrus fruits and a 
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dates. A 
Mining of copper, gold, vanadium and 
silver ranks next among the industries, the ' 
production of copper exceeding that of any 
other state, Smelting and refining are leading 

activities. 

Phoenix, its largest city, is both a popular 
health resort and a busy shipper of cotton 
and vegetables, Douglas loads cattle and 
smelts copper, 1. oe 

With the Hopi, Navajo (the largest in — 
numbers) and Apache tribes, Arizona has — 
the second largest U. S. Indian population iy 
spread over fourteen reservations. It also 
has some of the country's most famous x 
scenery. In the north is the Grand Canyon; ~ - 
in the east is the Petrified Forest, Seo a 

Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, entered __ 
the state in 1539 in search of the mythical 
seven cities of Cibola, and was followed a 
year later by Coronado. iT 


ARKANSAS 
Capital: Little Rock. ene. 
Governor; Francis Cherry (Dem., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1819. 7 y 
Entered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (2 
Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 
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Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1874. 

tto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 
tate flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 

State tree: Pine (1939). 

tate bird: Mockingbird. 

State song: “The Arkansas Traveler’ (1949). 
pecial state holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
Worla War II Memorial Day, Aug. 14. 
Nickname: Wonder State. 

Origin of name: From the Quapaw Indians, 
1940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 
1951 estimated population: 1,910,000. 

Area & (rank): 53,102 sq. mi. (26). 

Geographic center: In Pulaski Co,, 12 mi. N of 
 W of Little Rock. 

Number of counties: 75. : 
Largest cities: Little Rock (102,213); Fort 
_ Smith (47,942); North Little Rock (44,097); 
- Pine Bluff (37,162); Hot Springs (29,307). 
State forests: None. 

State parks: 7 (17,907 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $101,207,000. 

State general expenditure (1951): $99,000,000. 


About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
earth of Arkansas, which also contains 
North America’s only known diamond mine, 
located in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
and presently inactive. 

Mostly fiat, Arkansas has an equable 
southern climate and fertile central valleys 
which grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
otatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
roduction, lumbering and the production of 
hetstones and antimony ore. 

Hot Springs entertains fifteen times its 
population in guests each year. Its forty- 
seven famous curative mineral springs, the 
only ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
mment, are in Hot Springs National Park 
the Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 
he unique distinction of having the largest 
rehery factory in the country. 

‘Hernando de Soto was probably the first 
ite man to see this state in 1541, 


CALIFORNIA 


tal: Sacramento. 

Gevernor: Harl Warren (Rep., 1955). 

tered Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31). 

esent constitution adopted: 1879. 

: Eureka (I have found it). 

flower; Golden poppy (1903). 

fe tree: California redwood (1937). 

bird: California valley quail (1931). 

ate animal: Grizzly bear (unofficial). 

fish: California golden trout (1947). 
insect: California dog-face butterfly 
nofficial) . 

ate colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 

tate song: “I Love You, California” (1951). 

ial legal holiday: Admission date, Sept. 9. 

‘kname: Golden State. 

in of name: From a book by the Spaniard 

Ordofiez de Montalvo. 


opulation & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 
timated population: 11,024,000, 

rank): 158,693 sq. mi. (2). 

| enters Im Madera Co., 35 mi, NE 


Number of ccunties: 58. 
Largest cities: Los Angeles (1,970 358) ; Sen 

Francisco (775,357); Oakland (384,575); 

San Diego (334,387); Long Beach (250,767). 
State forests: 8 (70,500 ac.). 
State parks and beaches: 116 (583,548 ac.), 
State general revenue (1951): $1,125,666,000, 
State general expenditure (1951): $1,261,276,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants, 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacti: ing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the tiavel and recreation expend- 
itures of the state’s residents continue to — 
play an important part in the expansion 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the production of more 
than 200 commercial crops, with cotton, 
grapes, hay, oranges, barley, lettuce, toma- 
toes, potatoes and peaches topping the list. 
The state also leads in making wines and — 
brandies, 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, 1s 280 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, — 
a 14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in — 
the U. 8.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
Uns: volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be abo ; 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s — 
largest man-made harbor, and the Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation, operated and owned by the Gian~ 
nini family, is the largest private bank. 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement becom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to 
day are oil, natural gas, cement, san 
gravel, borax, gypsum, salt and gold. 

California is a leader in industrial energy 
and its cities specialize in airplane mak 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing 
machinery production. 2 


Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are em 
the world’s engineering marvels. 


phabet, the telephone operators in Oh: 
town of San Francisco are unique: 


telephone numbers of subscribers. i 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explo. 

was probably the first white man to see t} 

state in 1542. i " 


COLORADO 


Capital: Denver. 
Governer: Dan Thornton (Rep., 1955). s 
Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861, ais. 
Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876 (38). 
Present oenstitution adopted: 1876. ; 
Motto: Nil sine Numine (Nothing with ; 
Providence). er, 
State flower: Rocky Mountain -columb 1 
(1899). ei 
State tree: Colorado blue spruce (1929). 
State bird: Lark bunting (1931). 


- fe 


_ State colors: Blue and white (1911). e 
State song: ‘Where the Columbines Grow” 
(1915). 
Special fegal holiday: Colorado Day, Aug. 1. 


Nicknamo: Centennial State. 
Origin of name: From the Spanish, meaning 
“red.” ~ 


1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 
{951 estimated population: 1,376,000. 
Area & (rank): 104.247 sq. mi. (7). 
Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
- Pikes Peak. 
Number of counties: 63, 
Largest cities: Denver (415,786); Pueblo (63,- 
685); Colorado Springs (45,472); Greeley 
(20,354); Boulder (19,999). 
State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 
State parks: None. 
State goneral revenue (1951): $177,627,220.17. 
State general expenditure (195!) : $175,888,093.10. 


1,123,296 (33). 
1,325,089 (34). 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
mation, with more than 52 of its peaks over 
14,000 feet in height and more than 1,000 
going beyond the 10,000-foot mark, began 
aS a miner of gold but has been predomi- 
mantly agricultural in recent times. Wheat, 
hay, beans, sugar beets, corn, potatoes, bar- 
ley and truck vegetables head the crop list. 

ike California and Arkansas, the state has 
a highly developed irrigation system to coun- 
teract its dry climate and promote farming. 


Colorado is one of the nation’s largest 
roducers of uranium and vanadium; also 
mined are gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper and 
nolybdenum. 


Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,” 
nakes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
products. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
st popular tourist center in the Rocky 
tain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
th highest auto road in the world. The 
‘ld’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
3 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
sas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
r the top of Mt. Evans, the highest lake 
ie U. S. reached by an auto road, is also 
olorado, 
f archeological interest are the cliffs and 
yons of the southwestern part of the 
“stat e dating back at least 1000 years B.c. 
j oronado entered the state in 1540, 


CONNECTICUT 
; c ‘apital; Hartford. 
e : John Lodge (Rep., 1955). 

ed Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 
nt constitution adopted: 1818. 
: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans+ 
Planted still sustains). 
‘e flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 
ate tree: White oak (1947). 
ate bird; American robin (1943). 
tate song: None. 
knames; Constitution State; 
tate; Land of Steady Habits. 
igin of name: From an Indian word méan- 
; “beside the long tidal river.’’ 
population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 
B50 population & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). 
951 estimated population: 2,038,000. 

} & (rank) : 5,009 od, mi. (48). 


Nutmeg 


_ Information Please Almanac — 
Geographic center: 
Berlin. 4 
Number of counties: 8. } = 
Largest cities: Hartford (177,397); New Haven i 
(164,443); Bridgeport (158,709); Waterbury ik 
(104,477); Stamford (74,293). a 
State forests: 26. g 
State parks: 56. + 
State general revenue (1950): $168,935,922.08. 
State general expenditure (1950): $208,343,421.61. 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the 
“Arsenal of the Nation,” by its ability to — 
turn out firearms and ammunition in early — 
days, and from this developed an ability to > 
turn out precision instruments of all classes. — 

Connecticut’s cities produce a variety of ft 
products, some of which are: arms, sewing ; 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, ~ motors, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot- — 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. © 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news- 
paper, the Courant, established in 1764, isthe — 
insurance capital of the nation. G 

Connecticut devotes its farmland mainly 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- — 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing and 
no crop in the nation receives as high a 
price per acre as her shade-grown tobacco. ~ 

The state is a popular resort area both 4 
for its beaches on Long Island Sound and 
for its inland lakes and forested hills. The 
southwest part of the state is a suburban — 
area of New York City. 

Connecticut was the first state to have a 
written constitution, the Fundamental Or- 
ders, adopted by three original towns of Co- 
lonial days in Jan., 1639. 

A Dutch trader, "Adrian Block, began | the 
exploration of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 

Capital: Dover. 

Governor: J. Caleb Boges (Rep., 1957). ~ 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec, 7, 1787 (1). 

Present constitution adopted: 1897. 

Motto: Liberty and independence. 

State flower: Peach blossom. 

State bird: Blue hen chicken. 

State song: “Our Delaware.” 

Nicknames: Diamond State; Blue Hen State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Sir Thomas Weak 
Lord De La Warr, 

1940 population & (rank): 266,505 (46). 

1950 population & (rank): 318,085 (46). 

1951 estimated population: 329,000. 

Area & (rank): 2,057 sq. mi. (47). 

Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 mi. 8 of 
Dover. 

Number of counties: 3. : 

Larsest cities: Wilmington (110,356); Newari: 
(6,731); Dover (6,223); New Castle oe area : 
Elsmere (5,314). 

State forests: 5 (4,200 ac.). 

State parks: 2. 

State general revenue (1950): $34,018,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $42,172,000. — 


Little Delaware, at the lowest mean e 
vation of any state, grows a great variety 
small fruit and vegetables and is a U. 
pioneer in the industry of food cannil 
Peaches, strawberries, apples, corn, w 
lima beans, asparagus, tomatoes 4 

y 


In Hartford Co., at East 
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are the leading crops. Fishing in the bay is 
an important industry. Delaware’s chicken 
farms are one of the great supply sources 
for the big markets of the East. 


Manufactures in Delaware include chem- 
icals, vulcanized fiber, glazed kid and 
morocco leathers, textiles, paper, metal prod- 
: ucts, machinery, machine tools and trans- 

portation equipment of every major type. 

In 1844, the Bangor, the first iron seagoing 
_ propellor-type vessel constructed in the 
_U. S., was launched at Wilmington. 


Delaware was the first state to ratify the 
_U. 8S. Constitution, on Dec. 7, 1787. During 
_ the Civil War, although a slave state, Dela- 
_ ware refused to secede from the Union; the 
- southern part of the state, however, sup- 
_ plied many supporters to the Confederacy. 
Henry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay in 
_ his exploration of 1609, First settlers in the 
_ state were Dutchmen, who arrived in 1631, 
but who were shortly afterwards massacred 
by the Indians, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Re (City of Washington) 

Land ceded to Congress: 1788 by Maryland; 1789 
by Virginia (retroceded to Virginia Sept. 

7, 1846). 

ats government transferred to D. C.: Dec. 1, 

_ Created municipal corporation: Feb. 21, 1871. 

Present form of government established: June 11, 


1878. 
Board of Commissioners: F. Joseph Donohue 
_ (Pres.). 

Motto: Justitia omnibus (Justice to all). 

Official flower: American beauty rose. 

Origin of name: In honor of Columbus, 

1946 population & (rank as city): 663,091 (11). 
950 population & (rank as city): 802,178 (9). 
951 estimated population: 811,000. 

‘Area: Land, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.8. 
Geographic center: Near corner of Fourth and 
L Sts., NW. 

Ititude: Highest, 420 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
ocation: Between Virginia and Maryland, on 
Potomac River. 
hurches: Protestant, 425; Roman Catholic, 
36; Jewish, 12; others, 4. 

City-owned parks: 730 (12,500 ao.). 
Telephones: 709,847. 

Radio sets: 374,294. 

Television sets: 175,000. 

Radio stations; AM, 13; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 4. 

Assessed valuation (1951): $1,728,912,993, 
ity tax rate (1952): $2.15 per $100. 


EExpenciture (1952): $144,982,535. 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
. City of Washington—is the capital of 
U. S. and the first carefully planned 
ital in the world. 

}. C. history began in 1790 when Congress 
ected selection of a new capital site, 10 
les square, along the Potomac. When the 
) was determined, it included thirty and 
e-quarters square miles on the Virginia 
the river. In 1846, however, Congress 
ed that area to Virginia, 

. >), * 


President Washington had commissioned — 
Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer ‘ 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan: 
the new capital and in 1800 the government 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to — 
be called the White House. : 


Washington’s skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, ~ 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in — 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec. 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- _ 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan eut from various centers. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- 
erally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House ‘at 
number 1600. 


The Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide. It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build- 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors 
may go through the building from 9 a.m. — 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and 
House must be cleared by 11:45 am. The 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 
are open to visitors during sessions. i ¢ 

Washington has many other famous buil 
ings and monuments—the Library of C 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memo: 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown S 
dier (Arlington Cemetery), Treasury Buil 
ing, the Pentagen, Petersen House (where 
Lincoln died) and scores of others. ; 


Washington is administered by three com~ : 


of them must be residents of D. C. and ‘he 
third must be a U. S. Army engineer ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers. — be ca. 
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Capital: Tallahassee. 
Governor: Dan McCarty (Dem., 1957). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. { 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27). - 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. 
Re-entered Union; June 25, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1885. ihe ey 
Motto: In God we trust. fetts 
State flower: Orange blossom (1809). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1927). 
State song: “Swanee River” (1935). 
Special legal helidays: Robert EB. Lee’s ‘Birth 
day, Jan. 19; Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday 
(in some nohecne ay Confederate Memori 


June 3. , 
Nickname: Sunshine State. 
Origin of name: From the Boome mee 

“feast of flowers” (Easter). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20). 
1951 estimated population: 2,961,000. “9 
Area & (rank): 58,666 sq. mi. (21). ee: 
Geographic center: In Citrus Go,, 12 mal, w 

N of Brooksville. 


Rumber of counties: $7. ~ 
Largest cities; Miami (249.276); Jacksonville 
(204,527): Tampa (124,681); St. Petersburg 
(86,738); Orlando (82,367). 

State forests: 4 (204,085 ac.). 

State garks: 23 (74,936 ac.). 

Sate general revenue (1952): $144,643,207.43. 
‘State generai expenditure (1952): $128,534,254.15. 


Agriculture is Plovida's biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
_fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
eoastline, the longest of any state; dozens 
ef communiiies more than double in popu- 
-ljatien during the winter season when north- 
ermers flee snow and cold. 

Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida’s crop 
list, then come tomatoes, tobacco, beans, 
celery, potatees and peanuts. Truck garden- 
ing, commercial fishing and cattle are lead- 
ing industries. Deep-sea fishing for sport is a 
leading tourist hobby. 


Florida's low elevation is dotted by some 
$0,000 small lakes and the Everglades 
_ sWamp in the south. Tampa is one of the 
largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 
ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 
gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 
of Buropean origin in the U. S. Key West, 
exclusive resort city, is the southernmost 
city in the U. S. and is connected to the 
-mainiend by a unique causeway. 


eal “Fountain of Youth,” was the first white 
a to see the state. 


GEORGIA 


Capital: Atlanta. 

Governor: Herman EH. Talmadge (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 

; e-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 


: Wisdom, Justice and moderatian, 

: Cherokee rose (1916). 

mate tree: Live oak (1937). 

bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 

: song: “Georgia” (1922). 

jal state holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan. 19; 
mfederate Memorial Day, Apr. 26. 

é Nicknames: Cracker State; Empire State of 
2 pmowtn. 


Ee clation & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 
popalation & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 
estimated population: 3,485,000. 

& (rank): 58,876 sq. mi. (20). 

phie center: In Twiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 


iber pt counties: 159. 

Atlanta (331,314); Savannah 
; Macon (70,252). 

forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 

parks: 12 (36,500 ac.). 

agen revenue (1951) + aon 876,399.59, 


value of its factory products has passed 
value of its farm products, and in- 
alization is ever increasing. Atlanta 


Im 1518, Ponce de Leén, seeking the mythi- — 


center. Cotton and lumber. peoducisl fer- = 
tilizer, processed. food and a great variety 
ef other items are among the factory output _ 
of Macon. Augusta and Savannah. i 


. | 

Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, Fs 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of al) U. S. resin 

and turpentine. The state is one of the § 

leaders in the value of its clay products, — 

Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble 

is widely used. { 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda- 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic- 
tims. It was there that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard. in 1540, 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first 
British colony Feb. 12, 1733, at Savannah, . 


IDAHO 
Capital: Boise, 
Governor: Len B. Jordan (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. a 
Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 (43). : 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. 
Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetuated). 
State flower: Syringa (1931). 


State tree: White pine (1935). ; 4 

State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). - 

State song: ‘Our Idaho.” : ; ae 

Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the moun- 
tains. 


Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian word i 
meaning “sunup.” { 
1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42). ee 
1950 population & (rank): 588,637 (43), 4 
{951 estimated population: 590,000. } 
Area & (rank): 83,557 sq. mi. (12), is 
Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 mi. S of w ie 
of Challis. S 
Number of counties: 44, plus small part of Yel- __ 
lowstone Park. F; 
Largest cities: Boise (34,393); Pocatello (26,- — 
131); Idaho Falls (19,218); 
(17,600); Nampa (16,185). 
State forests: 1,160,000 ac. oe 
State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). q 


Twin Falls 


State revenue (1951): general fund, $21 769,= 
571.24; special funds, $62,959,718.95. ¥ 
State expenditure (1951): general fund, athe 2 


114,605.25; special funds, $73,238, 368.19. 


f 
Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation fi 4 
advanced its agriculture well ahead of its 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten every- | 
where. The state grows apples and other - 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. There 
is light diversified manufacturing and Poca- — 
tello sells its cheese to a world market. — 
Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper 
and tungsten, and still has vast undeveloped ~ 
mineral wealth. In its rugged central moun=- 
tains is am area that is reachable only by — 
pack horse, The forests of the state, covers _ 
ing at least one-third of the area, account 
for the fact that lumbering is extensive, 
Tourist trade is important. Hunting and 
fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is a famed — 
resort and attracts countless tourists to 
swimming and skiing facilities, both bisa ) 
enjoyed at the same time in the area, 


Lewis and Clark visited Idaho tn 1805 but 
-real settlement began with the gold strike 


aS ILLINOIS 

i Capitat: Springfield. 

Governor: William G. Stratton (Rep., 1957). 
 Qrganized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 

_ Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 
_ Present constitution adopted: 1870. 

Motto: State sovereignty, national union. 

Os 


State flower: Violet (1908). 
State tree; Oak (1908). 
State bird: Cardinal (1929). 
State song: “Illinois” (1925). 
Be Nickname: Prairie State. 
i Origin of name; From an Indian word and » 
_ French suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
bet men. » 
1940 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 
#950 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 
195! estimated population: 8,820,000. 
Area & (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 
Geographic center; In Logan Co., 28 mt. NE of 


Springfield. 
Number of counties: 102. 
‘Largest cities: Chieago (3,620,962); Peoria 


(111,856); Roekford (92,927); East St. Louis 
as (82,295): Springfield (81,628). 

_ State forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 

a) State parks: 42 (40,000 ac.). 

_ State genera) revenue (1951): $530,388,000. 

- State general expenditure (1951): $557,622,000. 


‘Illinois anchors the Midwest like a ri¢h 
giant, versatile in every big wealth-making 
_ industry. It stands high in manufacturing, 
o3] mining, farm cash income, ot] produc- 
tion. The sprawling Chicago district (in- 
luding a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 
ind steel producer, meat packer, grain ex- 
mge and rail center. Ohicago is also a 
sy long-fiight airport city and Great Lakes 
area. 


As @ farmer, Illinois stands first in soy 
eans and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
the potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 


“The Ulinois sand and gravel business is ex- 
ceeded only by that of California. 

.Tilinois manufactures almost everything. 
Jroad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
uor, watches and farm implements are 
me of the items made im its several cities. 
he biggest government arsenal in the world 
located on a Mississippi island off Rock 
and. Springfield contains Oak Ridge Ceme- 
where the body of Lincoln rests. 


The year 1858 is marked in Illinois his- 
ry as the date of the great debating con- 


for the United States senatorship. 
In lost the campaign but his anti- 
ery speeches won for him the presiden- 
pridination in the subsequent presi- 


! irquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
known explorers of this state. 


Organized as territory: May 7, 1800. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. ‘t 

Motto: The Crossroads of America, 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). = 

State song: “On the Banks of the Wabash, Far. 
Away” (1913). 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “land of Indians.” 

1940 poputation & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). ‘ 

1950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12), i 

195! estimated population: 4,036,000. ; 

Area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). ; ‘2e 

Geographic center: In Boone Co., 14 mi, W of 
N of Indianapolis. 

Number of counties: 92. i 

Largest cities: Indianapolis (427,173); Gary 
(133,911); Ft. Wayne (133,607); Evansville 
(128,636); South Bend (115,911), 

State forests: 14 (68,512 ac.). : 

State parks: 14 (39,540 ac.), = 

State general revenue (1951-52): $183,248, 000, oe 

State general expenditure (1951-52): $125,431,000, 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water~ — x 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and — 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the a 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the i 
inland factories. The list of products is end aia 
less—automobiles, farm implements, avia- J 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma- 
ea 


er, eee 


chines are made from iron ore mined cael 
the Great Lakes region. 

As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, rye 
and tomatoes. The state produces most of 
U.S. peppermint and spearmint oil, : 

Indianapolis is the second largest U. S. city | x 
not on a navigable body of water, Wyandotte 
Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. 

La Salle probably was the first white man 
to pass through the state in 1671. 


IOWA es 
Capital: Des Moines. , 
Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dee. 28, 1846 ey 
Present constitutien adopted: 1857. Z 
Motto: Our liberties we prize and our nights 
we will maintain. 
State flower: Wild rose (1897). py s 
State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1933). ‘ 
State colors: Red, white and blue (in state 
flag). 
State song: “Bong of Iowa.” 
Nickname: Hawkeye State. 4 
Origin of name: Probably from an Indian word » a 
meaning “this is the place.” 
1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 (22). 
{951 estimated population: 2,625,000, © 
Arva & (rank); 56,280 sq. mi. (24). 


~~ 
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Geographics center: m Story Co., 5 mi, NE of 
* Ames; — 
Number of counties: 99. 


Largest cities: Des Moines (177,965); Sioux 
| City (83,991); Davenport (74,549); Cedar 
' * Rapids (72,296); Waterloo (65,198). 
State forests:-8 (13,512 ac.). 
State parks: 89 (28,377 ac.). 
State general revenue (1951-52): $110,656,727,62. 
State general expenditure (1951-52): $115,515,- 


164.74. 


® 

* Iowa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
‘ducer of corn and hogs, The state’s produc- 
tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 
tural income in the nation. Ninety per cent 
of the state is under the plow and the fer- 
tility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
popcorn, fruit, nuts and vegetables in great 
eel ites: 
Its top industrial activity is naturally 
eciered in meat packing. Des Moines 
fittingly leads all cities in the publication 
By of farm journals and is also a large in- 
' surance center. Muscatine is the largest U. 8S. 
- maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa factory 
products are farm implements, washing ma- 
chines, fountain pens and railroad and auto 
equipment. 


Towa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
nd in many years has had the lowest in 
_ the nation. The first President to be born 
west of the Mississippi was Herbert C, 
oover, who came from West Branch, 


“Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
state in 1673 and it was in 1778 that Julien 
Dubuque established the first white settle- 
ent on the site of the city that was later 
named in his honor, 


apital: Topeka, 

Governor: Edward F. Arn (Rep., 1955). 

_ Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 

bp. ered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34), 
nt constitution adopted: 1861. 

: Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
rough difficulties). 

state flower: Sunflower (1903). 

tate tree: Cottonwood (1937). 

te bird: Western meadow lark (1937). 

ite song: ‘“‘Home on the Range” (1947). 
march: “The Kansas March” (1935). 
names: Sunflower State; Jayhawker State. 
n of name: From a Sioux word meaning 
“people of the south wind.” 

1940 population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 
population & (rank): 1,905,299 (31), 

{ estimated population: 1,950,000. 

a & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13), 
Geographic center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 
_ Great Bend. 

Number of counties: 105, 

rgest cities: Wichita (168,279); Kansas City 
(129,553); Topeka (78,791); Hutchinson 
,975); Salina (26,176), 

ite forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 

te parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). 

general revenue (1950); $171,418,000, 

| general expenditure (1950): $160,012,000. 


7, ‘Kansas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
4 and flour milling. Slaughtering and 


© civilian aircraft. Kansas City is a transpor- 


meat packing are also extensively pursued. In 
the western part of the state, where Dodge - 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
rich prairie land sprawls over a large area 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat and 
fine grazing, 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oil, 
Kansas mines zinc, coal, salt and lead. 


The state is the geographical center of 
the U. S., and the geodetic center of the 
North American continent, and as such is 
the area from which official longitudes and 
latitudes are measured. 


Wichita, a growing-industrial center, is a 
leader in the production of military and 
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tation, milling, and meat-packing center, 


Dry since the Murray Liquor Law of 1831, — 
Kansas repealed prohibition in March, 1949. 


Coronado entered the state in 1541 in his 
quest for the fabled cities of gold, In pre- 
Civil War days, Kansas was the focal point 
of the nation as antislavery and proslavery 
factions fought for supremacy. 


KENTUCKY 
Capital: Frankfort. 
Governor: Lawrence W, Wetherby (Dem,, 
1956). ‘ k 
Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15). 
Present constitution adopted: 1891. f 
Motto: United we stand, divided we fall, ‘i 


State flower; Goldenrod, £ 

State bird; Kentucky cardinal, 4 

State song: ““My Old Kentucky Home.” , 4 

Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee Day, Jan. 
19; Franklin D. Roosevelt Day, Jan, 30; 
Confederate Day and Jefferson Dayis* 
Birthday, June 3, 

Nickname: Blue Grass State. 

Origin of, name: From an TIroquoian Indian 
word ptobably meaning “meadow land” or 
‘land of tomorrow.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19), 

195t estimated population: 2,922,000. 

Area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi, (36). 

Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. Ww ah 
N of Lebanon. 

Number of counties: 120, 

Largest cities: Louisville (369,129); Covington — 
(64,452); Lexington (55,534); Owensboro 
(33,651); Paducah (32,828), 

State forests: 3 (30,022 ac.), 

State parks: 23 (11,720 ac.). ie 

Total state revenue (1951-52): $183,965,753. 

Total state expenditures (1951-52): $180, 827,667. 


Kentucky prides itself on producing some 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses and 
whisky. It stands high in the production of 
native asphalt, hemp, coal, corn, oil. | 

Among the manufactured items praduceta 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum ware, 
brooms, shoes, lumber products, machinery, 
textiles and iron and steel products. Be- — 
sides coal and oil, important minerals are 
natural gas and quarry products. ~heah 

Louisville, the largest city, famed for 
the Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, — 
has a large municipal university, 7S 
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hisky and is a great cigarette maker. The 
lue Grass country is the home of some of 
the world’s finest race horses. Lexington, 
standing in the center of this country, is a 
leading tobacconist. Mammoth Cave, with its 
“Many miles of underground passages, is a 
_ tourist attraction. 


Kentucky was credited with a star in the 
Confederate flag because a. secessionist group 
in the southwest part of the state set up 

a short-lived government and joined the 

Confederacy. The legitimate government, 
- however, remained in the Union. 


Marquette and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky 
when it was the “Dark and Bloody Ground,”’ 
fiercely contested by. Indian tribes. Daniel 
_ Boone explored the country in 1767, 


LOUISIANA 


_ Capital: Baton Rouge. 

_ Governor: Robert F. Kennon (Dem., 1956), 

Organized as territory: Mar. 24, 1804. 

Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 8, 1812 (18). 

_ Seceded from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 

- Re-entered Union: May 29, 1865. 

Present constitution adopted: 1921. 

_ Motto: Union, justice and confidence, 

_ State flower: Magnolia (1900). 

State bird: Pelican (unofficial). 

a ‘State song: “Song of Louisiana.” 

14 Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee Day, Jan. 

ae 19; Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday) (in cer- 

. tain cities and parishes): Confederate 

Memorial Day, June 3; Huey P. Long Day, 

Aug. 30; All Saints Day, Nov. 1. 

- Nicknames: Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar 

State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Louis XIV of 

_. France, - 

- 1940 nopulation & (rank): 2,363,880 (21). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,683,516 (21). 

+195! estimated population: 2,757,000. 

_ Area & (rank): 48,523 sq. mi. (30). 

_ Geographic center: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. 

2 SE of Marksville. 

Number of parishes (counties): 64. 

Largest cities: New Orleans (570,445) ; Shreve- 
port (127,206); Baton Rouge (125,629); 

lake Charles (41, 272) ; Monroe (38,572). 

. State forests: 2 (8,800'ac.). 

State parks: 11 (10,684 ac.). 

_ State general revenue (1951): $384,850,000. 
State general expenditure (1951): $361,732,000. 


- Semitropical Louisiana, with much of its 
land below sea level, is a natural leader in 
_ sugar cane, sweet potatoes and rice praduc- 
tion. This state, which still calls its counties 
parishes after the Spanish religious divi- 
ions, is also the nation’s leading fur 
apper with a rich annual bag of mink, 
- muskrat, opossum and raccoon pelts. Other 
products of importance are sulfur, oil, natu- 

Tal gas, salt, cotton and lumber. Commercial 
fishing is extensive. 


New Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, 
ids flooding only by an expensive levee 
id spillway system and the world’s largest 
mcentration of drainage pumps. Her in- 
try is making increased use of raw ma- 

a from South and Central America, 
» Vieux Carré, in this Old World city, 
ed by many the “Little Paris” of the 
yh 


New World, has some of the celebrated 
restaurants of the nation. 


No state has a greater variety or abacus 
dance of game birds than Louisiana. Its 
state-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among 
the largest in the world. 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, is considered 
the first white man to see the state, but 
claims are made for Narvaez, who is reputed | 
to have seen the state in 1528. ; 


MAINE 


Capital: Augusta. : 

Governor: Burton M. Cross (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 (23). 

Present constitution adopted: 1820. 

Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 

State flower: White pine cone and tassel 
(1895). ae 

State tree: Pine tree. ‘ : 

State bird: Chickadee (1927). : 

State song: “State of Maine Song” (1937). 

Special legal holiday: Patriots’ Day, Apr. 19. 

Nickname: Pine Tree State. 

Origin of name: From the Prench province Ce 3 
Maine. 

1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). 

1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). 

1951 estimated population: 892,000. 

Area & (rank): 33,215 sq, mi. (38). 

Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 mi. 
N of Dover. 

Number of counties: 16, eres 

Largest cities: Portland (77,834); Lewiston 
(40,974); Bangor (31,558); Auburn G3, 7” 
South Portland (21,866). 

State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 33 ae 

State parks: 6 (133,042 ac,). eet. 

State general revenue ({950): $71,438, 000, Pe 

State general expenditure (1950): $74, 417, 000. 


Maine, the largest potato grower in the 
nation, is supposed to be the eee 


ic 
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brought forth the popular rpms lone ‘ 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But sin 
the state is invariably Republican, the nati 
sometimes fails to follow it. i 


Maine has the largest forest area in the 
East, some 16,750,000 acres in timberla: 
and, as a result, pulp, paper making 42: 
lumbering are leading industries. In additi 
to the potato crops, hay, Osts, buckwhe Co 
and apples are grown. Manufacturing in- 
cludes textiles, shoes and fruit canning, 
Much poultry is raised. : 

Acadia National Park, on Mount Desert 
Island, approximateiy 50 miles southeast of ty 
Bangor, offers one of the finest examples ofa 
mountain and ocean views on the Atlen tic 4 


deer, bear and other game are A ere 
city of Eastport is the most easterly cit: in 
the U. S., and York was the first bras’ 
city (in 1642) in the nation, 


rugged area in 1604 but the Cabots probe 
saw it at least a century earlier. 4 


: MARYLAND 
Capital: Annapolis. 
_ Governor: Theodore R. MeKeldin (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Apr, 28, 1788 (7). 
resent constitution adopted: 1967. 
Motte: Faiti maschii, 
- deeds, womanly words). 
State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918), 
State tree: White oak (1941). 
State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 
State colors: Black and gold (1904). ‘ 
‘State song: “Maryland! My Maryland!’’. (1939). 
Special state holidays: Maryland Day, Mar, 25; 
_ Defenders Day, Sept. 12. 
Nicknames; Free State; Old Line State. 
‘Origin of name: In honor of Henrietta Marla 
(Queen of Charles IT of England), 
{940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 
$951 estimated population: 2,441,000, 
Area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 
Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mf. 
E of Collington, 
umber of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 
city, 
Largest cities: Baltimore (949,708); Cumber- 
land (37,679); Hagerstown (36,260); Fred- 
erick (18,142); Salisbury (15,141), 
te forests: 11 (120,766 ac.), 
tate parks: 12 (7,897 ac.). 
State general revenue (1951): $248,279,621.93, 
a general expenditure (195!) : $219,330,945,78. 


- Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
s cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
* 1esapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
es this area, it has probably the most river 
"i mtage of any of the states. The state is 
e of the largest chicken raisers in the 
ast and the Chesapeake is the largest 
crabbing center in the world, In addition to 
a kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
wheat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
gt and gravel, cement and stone are the 
ng mineral products, 

, he manufacturing products of its cities 
" e from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
te) meat packing. Annapolis is the site 


ise, built in 1772, is the only one built 
he Colonial period which is still in regu- 
use by a state government, Baltimore, the 
gest city, is the site of the Johns Hopkins 
spital, one of the finest medical centers in 

om me Charter of Maryland was granted in 
1632 to Lord Baltimore, who died before it 
d passed the Great Seal; and it was issued 
to his oldest son, Cecil. The first settlers 
janded at St. Marys in 1634, 


-~MASSACHUSETTS 


ernor: Christian A. Herter (Rep., 1955). 
tere sd Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6). 

¢ sent constitution adopted: 1780. 

Matto: Ense petit placidam sub Ubertate 
yuietem (By the sword we seek peace, but 
peace only under liberty). 

9 flower: Mayflower (1918). 

@ tree: American elm (1941). 

@ bird: Chickadee (1941). 

® Solpnes -B, Blue and gold (in flag and 


parole femine (Manly 


_ Organized as territory: Jan, 11, 1805. 


State song: None. | 

Special fegal toliday: Patriots’ Day, hoe 19. 

Nicknames: Bay State; Old Coleny State. — 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing ‘great mountain place.” 

1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,690,514 (9). 

{951 estimated population: 4,732,000. 

Area & (rank): 8,257 sq, mi. (44). 

Geographic center: In Worcester Co,, in N part 
of city of Worcester. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Boston (801,444); Worcester 4 
(203,486); Springfield (162,399); Cambridge 
(120,740); Fall River (111,963), 4 

State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). ‘ 

State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.). ¥ 

State general revenue (1950): $362,392,000. } 

State general expenditure (1950): $432,788,000. 


From the beginning of American history, 
Massachusetts has led the nation in the ~— 
making of textiles and Boston has been 
the biggest U. 5. wool market. Despite the 
dominance of textiles, the factories of this 
state are famous for a great variety of 
products such as shoes, watches, machinery, 
soap and candy, machine tools, wire prod-- 
ucts, small arms and electrical machinery, 
The value of the state's fishing products ig 
the highest in the Northeastern area. Bos- 
ton and Gloucester have superseded Nan- 
tucket and New Bedford, of olden-day 
whaling fame, as the great fishing ports of 
contemporary America. The principal crops 
of this state are tobacco, potatoes, wheat, 
eorn, oats, buckwheat and apples. p 

The growth of factories brought to this — 
state an influx of foreigners and today 
Boston has one of the largest Irish popu- 
lations in the nation. Boston became promi- 
nent as the “Cradle of Liberty” in early 
days and it was here that Paul Revere rode 
from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill and the; 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. i 

Small glacial lakes are scattered through- 
out the state, 

The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in 
1620 as the first large group to settle here 
but legend has it that Erie the Red and hig. 
Norsemen saw the state in the year 1000, 


MICHIGAN 


Capital: Lansing. J 
Governor: G. Mennen Williams (nbeky 1955). 
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Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 

Present constitution adapted: 1908, ; 

Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam ir i 
cumspice (If you seek a pleasant penin- 
sula, look around you). 

State flowor: Apple blossom (1897). ea 

State bird: Robin (unofficial). oe 

State animal: Wolverine (unofficial) . f 

State song: ‘Michigan, My Michigan” (unomt- ‘ 
cial). he 

Nickname: Wolverine State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mene 
ing “great lake.” 

1940 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7), 

{950 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7), 

1951 estimated population; 6,545,000. he 
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Area & (rank): 58,216 sq. mi, (22), © i ce 
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rarreniia center: In Wexford C0. 5 ae w of 


N of Cadillac. 
_ Number of counties: 83. 

Largest cities: Detroit (1,849,568); Grand Rap- 
ids (176,515); Flint (163,143); Dearborn 
(94,994); Saginaw (92,918), 

State forests: 22 (3,685,244 ac,}, 

State parks: 57 (150,000 ac,). 
‘State general revenue (1951): $593,622,188, 

State general expenditure (1951): $606,598,3864, 


Cn a map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 
mobiles. This vast industry, which sprang 
up about fifty years ago from the ecarriage- 
building business, is not the only activity of 
this state. Airplanes, furniture (Grand Rap- 
ids is the furniture center of the U. &.), 
Giesel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
among its leading items of production. Most 
of the nation’s refrigerators are made in 
Michigan. Its farms grow dry beans, grapes 
and peaches, potatoes and sugar beets. 


_ Michigan is the only state that is split 
_ completely in two parts, The northern pen- 
- insula is mining and timber country. The 
southern part is agricultural and manu- 
facturing country. Connecting Lakes Su- 
_perior and Huron is the busiest canal in 
_ the world—the Sault Ste, Marie, Its 6,000 
_ iniand lakes and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes 
_ shoreline make it a good vacation land. 
Michigan has the greatest inland fisheries 
in the world and markets at least 20 species 
_ from carp, traut, perch, pike to lake herring, 
The artificial skiing on Iron Mountain is 
_ prohably the highest in the world. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white 
man to see the state. 


MINNESOTA 


“Canital: St, Paul, 

Gevernor: C, Elmer Anderson (Rep., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1849. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32). 
Present constitution adopted: 1858. 

Motto: L’Etoile du Nord (The North Star). 

tate flower: Moccasin flower (1902). 

tate tree: Pine (unofficial). 

State bird: None, 

_ State song; “Hall Minnesota.” 

Nicknames: North Star State; Gopher State, 

 Orisin of name: From a Dakota Indian word 

meaning “sky-tinted water.” 

- 1940 population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18). 

4850 population & (rank): 2,982,483 (18), 

95) estimated population: 2,994,000. 

rea & (rank): 80,609 sq. mi. (11). 

eographic center: In Crow Wing Co., 10 mi. 

SW of Brainerd. 

mber of counties: 87. 

rgest cities: Minneapolis (521,718); St. Paul 

(311,349); Duluth (104,511); Rochester (29,- 

885); St. Cloud (28,410). 

State forests: 32 (2,037,065 ac,). 

State parks: 63 (84,350 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $262,323,000, 

te general expenditure (1950): $335,005,000, 


A few square miles of Northern Minne- 
: Dake in pane Mesabi, ome and Vermilion 


see hae 


ore, and previde the activity for the pert of 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally ime. 
portant in Minnesota, Its farms preduce 
oats, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, etc, Its factory production igllawe 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 
furniture, foundry products, ete, are mada, 


St. Paul, whose twin city of Minneapolis 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi, 
is the nation’s biggest publisher of calendars — 
and law bcoks. With ever 11,000 lakes, the 
state is famous for its fishing, and deer, 
bear and fur trapping. Lake Itasca is the — 
source of the Mississippi. 


The Arrowhead, covering ten counties in 
Northeastern Minnesota, and the district 
centering about the Detroit lakes, are famous 
resort regions. 


In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French 
traders from Canada, were the first white “a 
men to see the state. * 


MISSISSIPPI 

Capital: Jackson. 

Governor; Hugh L. White (Pem., 1956), 

Organized as territory: Apr, 7, 1798. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec, 10, 1817 (20). 

Seceded from Union: Jan, 9, 1861, 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870, : 

Present constitution adopted: 1890, A 

Motio: Virtute et armis (By valor and armas). 

State flower: Magnolia blossom (1900). : 

State tree; Magnolia (1938). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). 

Sie a “Way Down South in Mussiesipp!” 

8 

.Nigkname: Magnolia State. : 

Origin of name: From an Indian word meaning 
“srgat water.” 

1940 pepulation & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). 

195! estimated population: 2,192,000, , 

Area & (rank): 47,716 sq. mi. (31). Be. 

Geographic center: tn Leake Co., 9 mi. N of we 
of Carthage, 

Number of counties: 82. 

Largest cities; Jackson (98, aay ; 
(41,893); Biloxi (37,425); Greenville ce 
936); Hattiesburg (29,474). “ 

State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). 

State general revenue (1960): $132,573,383.26, 

State general expenditure (1950); $134,463,877 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the Old — 
South, has until the past decade been one 
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than half its population making a ‘living | 
from the sotl. A recent program of indus- — 
trialization, however, has attracted numer= x 
ous manufacturing concerns. Cotton, neve 
theless, is still king. The world’s large 
eetton plantation of 35,000 scres is loca 
at Scott. Other crops are corn, peanuts, oat 
pecans, soybeans, rice, tung nuts, sugar cane 
and hay. 

Mississippi's Central Hills have produce 
serious soil-erosion problem due to the o 
emphasis placed on cotton growing thro 
the years, Introduction of livestock and — 
dairying and the pasture improvement pro- 
grams attendant to it have helped in Tenens F 
years to remedy this situation. ‘ te 


Mississippi was the first state to ratify 
the Highteenth Amendment and is still one 
of the two states that bans the sale of 
hard liquor. In 1940, it had the second 
largest Negro population, Georgia having 
the largest. The state abounds in historical 
landmarks and is the home of the Vicksburg 
National Military Park commemorating 
Grant's military victory on this site. 

' Hernande de Soto, in 1540, was the first 
- white man to see the state. 


MISSOURI 

Capital: Jefferson City. 

_ Gevernor: Phil M. Donnelly (Dem., 1957). 
Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (24). 
Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

_WMstte: Salus populi suprema lex esto (The 
welfare of the people shall be the supreme 
Jaw). 

‘State flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

State bird: Bluebird (1927). 

ate colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 
State song: “Missouri Waltz” (1949). 

recial legal holiday: Jefferson Day, Apr. 12. 
iokname: Show-me State. 

in of name: From an Indian word prob- 
bly meaning ‘‘muddy water.” 

940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1956 population & (rank): 3,954,633 (11). 

951 estimated population: 4,043,000. 

a & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

graphic center: In Miller Go., 20 mi. SW of 
efferson City. 

ber of counties: 114, plus 1 independent 


_ elty. 

Largest cities: St. Louis (856,796); Kansas 
y (456,622); St. Joseph (78,588); Spring- 
_ field (66,731); University City (39,892). 

St te forests: 7 (150,000 ac.). 

ate parks: 23 (58,090 ac.). 

e general revenue (1950): $273,231,000. 
eneral expenditures (1950): $275,135,000. 


uri, touching both South and North, 
highest in mining lead, making corn- 
ipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
the ‘saddle horse capital of the 
” because of its excellent breeds, this 
also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
oes, tebacco and eotten on its fertile 
and climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
euntry of rugged, timbered hills and 
alleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
streams. It produces automobiles, 
, drugs, chemicals, beer and street cars. 
_ Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
at sae Louis, probably handles more 


the largest artificial lakes in the 
unning for 129 miles and having a 


homes of two of Missouri’s most pub- 
_sons—Mark Twain end Jesse James 
re tourist attractions. 

Missouri, like Kentueky, had a star in the 
nfederate flag because a minority of the 
ie legislature adopted an ordinance of 
on. The Governor and pro-setession 
ture, however, were ousted and the 


- state pacined in the Union. The French > 
explorer, La Salle, entered Missouri in 1682. 


i Intormation Please Aln 


MONTANA * 

Capital: Helena. i 

Governor: J. Hugo Aronson (Rep., 1957). 

Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889, 

Motte: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 

State flower: Bitterroot (1895). . 

State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). f 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1931). : 

State song: “Montana” (1945). , a 

Special legal holiday: VJ Day, Aug. 14. ip 4 

Nickname: Treasure State. | 

Grigin of name: Chosen from Mexican dic- 
tionary by J. M. Ashley, It is a Mexicanized 
Spanish word. 

1940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39). 

1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 

{951 estimated pepulation: 589,000. 

Area & (rank): 147,138 (3). 

Geographic center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. WwW ot 
Lewistown. 

Number of counties: 56, plus small part of 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Largest cities: Great Falls (39,214); Butte (33,- 
251); Billings (31,834); Missoula (22,485); a 
Helena (17,581), fa 

State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 

State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $57,273,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $60,550.000. | 


Montana’s story is the old Western story 
—few settlers until a gold strike in 1858 
brought an influx. Mining is its present oc- 
cupation, and lead, zinc, silver, coal and oil 
are taken from its earth, 


Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in ‘the: 
world,” is the center of the area that once 
supplied half of the U. S. copper (its most 
important mineral). Livestock, wool, lumber 
and dude ranching round out its interests. 
Agriculture is dependent on irrigation. = - 

The state as a whole still possesses the 
frank character of the old days, reflected i 
the legend that the only reason Helena 
was selected as the name to replace Last 
Chance Gulch was because of the sugges- 


name, Glacier National Park is a popu 
tourist area with its rugged scenery, hunt: 
ing areas and dude ranches. While little 
development has as yet been made, Mon- — 
tana offers fine potentialities for wien 
sports. Snow conditions are good in , 
winter in the National Forest Service areas. 


NEBRASKA 
Capital: Lincoln. J 
Governor; Robert B. Crosby (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. Bit 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 Gar 
Present constitution adopted: 1875. i 
Motto: Equality before the law. Lh, 
State flower: Goldenrod (1895). 
State tree: American elm (1937). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1929) 
State song: “My Nebraska” (unoffic 


Nickname: Cornbusker State. 


” 


e States 


Origin of name: From an Oto Indian word 
“meaning “flat water." : 

1940 population & (rank): oe 834 (32). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,325,510 (33). 

{95! estimated population: 1,348,000. 

Avea & (rank): 77,287 sq, mi. (14). 

Geographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi. NW 
of Broken Bow. 

Number of counties: 93. 

Largest cities: Omaha (251,117); Lineoln (98,- 
884); Grand Island (22,682); Hastings (20,- 
211); North Platte (15,433). 

State forests; 2. 

State parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $87,098,000. 

‘State general expenditure (1950): $84,216,000. 


Nebraska lives by its expansive sea of 
grain, reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
corn and wheat, There are more varieties 
of grass growing in this state, valuable for 
forage, than in any other state in the 
nation. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
help to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
meat-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 
farm machinery, precision instruments, brick 
and tile are products of Nebraska. 

Cne of the world's largest creameries is 
at Lincoln, Oil was discovered in 1939 and 

matural gas was discovered in 1949. In 
1937, after a constitutional amendment three 
years earlier, Nebraska became the anly state 
in the union to have a unicameral legisla- 
ture, to which members are elected without 
party designation, 


= NEVADA 
Capital: Carson City, 
Governer: Charles H. Russell (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 
Entered Union & (rank): Oct, 31, 1864 (36), 
Present constitution adapted: 1864. 
- Motto: All for our country. 
State flower: Sagebrush (1917). 
State bird: Mountain bluebird (unofficial). 

_ State colors: Blue and silver (unofficial). 

- State song: “Home Means Nevada” (1933). 

_ Special state holiday: Nevada Day, Oct. 31. 

Nicknames: Sagebrush State; Silver State, 

Origin of name: Spanish: meaning» “snow- 
clad.” 

1940 population & (rank): 110,247 (48). 

_ 1950 population & (rank): 160,083 (48). 

_ 1951 estimated population: 171,000, 

Area & rank; 110,540 (6), 

_ Gecgraphic center: In Lander Co., 23 mi. SE of 
Austin, | 

Number of counties: 17. 

Largest cities; Reno (32,497); Las Vegas (24,- 
624); Sparks (8,203); Elko (5,393); North 
Las Vegas (3,375). 

State forests: None, 

State parks: 4 (1,600 ac.). 

_ State genera! revenue (1951): $18,558,745, 

State general expenditure (1951); $17,523,611. 


Nevada, the smallest state in population, 
had in 1950 about one and one-half persons 
‘per square mile, It was made famous by the 
, discovery of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
im 1859, and has since lived mainly on its 
‘mines which give up large quantities of 
‘gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicksilver 
and tungsten. In 1931, the state created a 
Say industry by writing an easy divorce 
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law and Reno has since become the “divorce 
capital of the nation." Gambling was legal~ 
ized and the gaming tables now pay a two- 
per cent tax to add to the state’s income. 
Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice 
changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to 
Hoover), the highest in the world at 1726 
feet. The state's agricultural crop consists 
mainly of wheat, barley and potatoes, Carson, 
City is the smallest state capital in popula- 
tion in the U. S. Nevada was the first in the 
world to use gas for capital punishment. ; 
Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar, saw 
Nevada’s rugged scenery in 1775, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Capital; Concord, 

Governor: Hugh Gregg (Rep,, 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 

Present constitution adopted: 1784, 

Motto: Live free or die, 

State flower; Purple lilac (1919). 

State tree: White bireh (1947). 

State bird: None, 

State song: “Old New Hampshire” (1949). 

Snecial legal holiday: Fast Day, 4th Monday in 
April. 

Nickname: Granite State, 

Origin of name: From the English county ibe 
Hampshire. 

1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 

1951 estimated population: 534,000. 

Area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). . 

Geographic center; In Belknap Co., 3 mi. E of © 
Ashland. 

Number of counties; 10. a 

Largest cities: Manchester (82,732); Nashua 
(34,669); Concord (27,988); Portsmouth — 
(18,830); Berlin (16,615). 

State forests: 143 (55,769 ac.). 

State parks: 33 (30,976 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951); $37,270,931. 

State general expenditure (1951): $39,374,070. 


New Hampshire is the only state that ever 
played host at the formal conclusion of a . 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmouth was 
the scene of the treaty ending the Russo- 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony loam of 
this state needs liberal fertilization for the — 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, truck 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes. Its 
chief manufacturing is the production of tex- 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper produc 

New Hampshire was the first state to 
declare its independence from Great Britain 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washington ~ 
has recorded same of the world’s strongest 
wind velocities, the last recording of record ~ 
proportions being registered at 231 miles per — 
hour. The state also has the largest legislative © 
body; it varies from 350 to 400. ; 

With 1,300 lakes and good climate for both® 
winter sports and summer vacations, the 
state is highly popular as a resort area. 

Martin Pring, an Englishman, was probably ee. 
the first white man to see the state in 1603. a 


NEW JERSEY * ‘ 
Capital: Trenton. 3 
Governor: Alfred E. Driscoll (Rep., 1954), — 


we 


Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3). 


Present constitution adopted: 1947. ~ 

_ Motto: Liberty and prosperity. 

State flower: Purple violet (1913). 

_ State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1935). 

_ State tree: Red oak (1950). 

_ $tate colors: Blue and gold. 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Garden State. 

Origin of name: From the Channel island of 
Jersey. 

1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). 

1951 estimated population; 4,974,000. ; 

Area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 

Geographic center: In Mercer Co., § mi. SH of 

- the State capitol. 

Number of counties: 21. 

Largest cities: Newark (438,776); Jersey City 

(299,017); Paterson (139,336); Trenton 

(128,009); Camden (124,555), 

State forests: 10 (60,327 ac.). 

‘State parks: 21 (18,188 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950-51): $317,891,000. 

_ State general expenditure (1950-51): $256,993,000. 


- New Jersey is ane of America’s major in- 
dustrial centers. Its more than 12,000 fac- 
tories and workshops employ 323 classifica- 
tions of labor. The greatest single industry 
shemicals, and tt is one of the foremost 
research centers of the world. It ranks sev- 
th in value ot goods added by manufac- 

: ure, amounting to $4,867,312,000. 


Nearly 49% of the land area is devoted to 
2 griculture. It rates high in practically all 
rden vegetables. Among its fruit crops are 
the famous cultivated blueberries, which 
‘originated in New Jersey. The poultry indus- 
jaa Ane of the principal phases of the 
agriculture, and dairying occupies a 


lilt in Sussex and Warren counties in 
andy Hook Lighthouse, built in 1764, 
oldest in point of service in the West- 
a ere Near Morristown is the See- 


Jersey is a popular resort state. There 
er 40 beaches on its 125 miles of sea- 
from. Sandy Hook to Cape May. There 
1,400 miles of trout streams, Lakes 
is total over 800. New Jersey’s travel- 
income is over $1 billion a year. 


re been the first white man to see New 
It was settled by the Dutch in 1618, 
a British Royal Province in 1702, 


NEW MEXICO 


anta Fe. 

Edwin L. Mechem (Rep., 1955). 
as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

‘ed Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 
ent constitutian adopted: 1912. 


ee: Pifion (1949). 
': Road runner (1949). 


State song: “O, Fair New Mexico” (1916). 


lors: Plaming red and golden orange 


Special state holiday: Arbor Day (second Friday 
in March). 

Nicknames: Land of Enchantment: Sunshine 
State. 

Origin of name: From the country of Mexico. 

1940 population & (rank): 531,818 (42). 

1950 population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 

195! estimated population: 704,000. 

Area & (rank): 121,666 sq. mi..(4). 

Geographic center: In Torrance Co, 12 mi. W 
of S of Willard. ry 

Number of counties: 32. 


Largest cities: Albuquerque (96,815); Santa 
Fe (27,998); Roswell (25,738); Carlsbad 
(17,975); Clovis (17,318). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 6 (78,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950): $76,014,000. 

State genera! expenditure (1950): $79,519,000. 


Bilingual New Mexico is the only state 
where both English and Spanish are ac- 
cepted as official languages. The two cultures 
of this state give it a picturesaqueness that 
attracts many tourists. Mining and the rais- 
ing of cattle and crops provide the state’s — 
chief interests. Irrigation is vital. 


The state contains the largest Indian ~ 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16,000,000. 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. The 
Apaches and Utes live in three other reser- 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apache, — 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, north- — 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San Juan 
and MeKinley counties; and the Southern — 
Ute, in the northern part of San Juan > 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the largest in 
the world, attract many visitors annually. 
The highest golf course in the world, over 
9,000 feet above sea level, is near Alamogordo. 


The state’s dry and healthful climate 
makes it a great recuperative meeca for 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest seat of 
government in the U. &., foumded by the | 
Spaniards in 1609-10, is a sight-seers’ para- 
dise, as well as a health resart. 


Cabeza de Vaca traversed the state in 1528. 


NEW YORK 0 
Capital: Albany. i 1 oe 
Governor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1955). + 
Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 (11) f 
Present constitution adopted: 1777 (last revised 
1938). dae 
Motte: Ezcelsior (Ever Upward). 
State flower: Rose (unofficial). 
State tree: Sugar maple (unofficial), 
State bird: Bluebird (unofficial). 
State song: None. 
Nickname: Empire State. ; 
Origin of name: In honor of the English Duke 
of York. (cea 
1940 population & (rank): 13,479,142 (1). — . : 
1950 population & (rank): 14,830,192 (1). 
195! estimated population: 15,026,000. 
Area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi. (29). Sie 
Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi. E of 
S of Oneida. er Ar, 
Number of counties: 62. 
Largest cities: New York (7,891,957) 
(580,132); Rochester (332,488); _ 
(226,583); Yemkers (152,798). 


he Stetes — 


State Forest Preserves: Adirondacks, 2,177,476 
ac.; Catskills, 232,422 ac. 

State parks: 79 (2,600,850). 

State general revenue (1952): $996,217,779.41. 

State general expenditure (1952): $993,345,469.46. 


New York, with the great metropolis of 
New York City, is the spectacular nerve 
center of the nation. It leads in population, 
Manufacturing, foreign trade, commercial 

and financial transactions, book and maga- 

zine publishing, theatrica) production and a 

host of other fields. 

New York City is not only a national but 
an international leader. It is the busiest 
seaport in the world; its airport at La 
Guardia Field was the world's largest com- 
mercial airport until supplemented by the 
Idlewild Field. First in manufacturing since 
1824, the city today has a gigantic clothing 
and fur industry and also makes chemicals, 
paints, drugs, machinery, paper, wood and 
textile products and houses the tallest build- 
ings in the world. Nearly all the rest of the 
state’s manufacturing is done along the Hud- 

- son River north to Albany and through the 
Mohawk Valley and central New York to 
Buffalo, It includes planes, auto.bodies and 
parts, washing machines, typewriters, pho- 
tographic and optical equipment, shirts and 

flour. Dairying, truck gardening, and the 

Yaising of potatoes, onions and cabbage keep 
the New York farmer prosperous. Wine- 
making is a major industry in the state. 

New York’s extremely rapid commercial 
growth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
nor De Witt Clinton who pushed through 
the construction of the Erie Canal (Buffalo 
to Albany) which was formally opened in 
1825. The canal, the first of the great man- 
made waterways of the U. S., opened a new 
vista of commercial expansion. 

The state leads the nation and the world 
as a tourist attraction. The convention and 
_ tourist business is the state’s fifth greatest 
- source of income and the famous resort areas 
_ upstate in and around Lakes Champlain and 

George abound in winter sports. 

For a short time, New York City was the 
U. S. Capital and George Washington was 
; inaugurated there as the first President on 
April 30, 1789. It is a key state in any 
national election, and so significant in the 
life of the country that any Governor is 
likely to become a presidential possibility. . 
Henry Hudson explored New York in 
- 1609 in his trip up the river later named in 

his honor. On the basis of his explorations, 
- the Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
_. for $24 from the Indians in 1626. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


- Capital: Raleigh. . 
Governor: William B. Umstead (Dem., peaks 


hl 


es eS 


‘Seceded from Union: May 20, 1861. 

-entered Union: July 20, 1868. 

resent constitution adopted: 1876, 

otto: Esse quam videri (To be rather than 


ate flower: Dogwood (1941). 
State bird: Cardinal (1943). 
tate song: “The Old North State” (1927), 
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State colors: red and blue (1945). 

Special legal holidays: Robert E. Lee’s Birth- 
day, Jan. 19; Easter Monday; Halifax Reso- 
lutions Anniversary, Apr. 12; Confederate 
Memorial Day, May 10; Mecklenburg Inde- 
pendence Day, May 20. 

Nickname: Tarheel State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Charles I of Eng- 
land. 

1940 population & (rank): 3,571,623 (11). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 

195i estimated population: 4,135,000. 

Area & (rank): 52,712 sq. mi: (27). j 

Geographic center: In Chatham Co., 10 mi. 3 
NW of Sanford. 

Number of counties: 100. re 

Largest cities: Charlotte (134,042); Winston- 
Salem (87,811); Greensboro (74,389); Dur- 
ham (71,311); Raleigh (65.679). 

State forests: 1, 

State parks: 14 (18,768 ac.) 

State revenue (al! funds) (1951-52) : $286,383,-. 
517. 

State expenditure (all funds) (195-52): $271,- 
407,409. 


North Carolina is the nation’s largest to- 
bacconist and textile producer. It holds first 
place in the Southeast !n population and i 
in the value of its industrial and agricultural 
production. This production is highly diver- 
sified, with furniture, chemicals and paper 
constituting enormous industries. Tobacco, 
corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and truck and 
vegetable crops are of major importance. 
The livestock industry is growing rapidly. 

The state leads the South in social and 
economic reforms. Its educational pay scale 
is the same for white and Negro teachers, 
Its school-bus system is the world’s largest. 

There are 79 state and national public 
parks, forests and other recreational areas, 
including the Great Smoky Mountains Na- — 
tional Park and the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Mt. Mitchell, on the Parkway near Asheville, + 
is the highest mountain in the Eastern U. 8. 
(6,684 ft. above sea level). : 

The largest military reservation in the =3 
U. S. (Fort Bragg) and the largest Marine — 
amphibious training base (Camp LeJeune) i 
are in North Carolina. I 

The first English colony in America was 
established on Roanoke Island in 1585. Vir- 
ginia Dare, born there in 1587, was the first 5 
child of English parentage born in America, — =. 


NORTH DAKOTA Rae 


Capital: Bismarck. ' 
Governor: C. Norman Brunsdale (Rep., 1955). ; 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39), 
Present constitution adopted; 1889. 4 
Motto: Liberty and union, now and sorevers : 
one and inseparable. 
State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 
State tree: American elm (1947). i 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 
State song: “North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 
Nickname: Flickertail State. RY 
Origin of name: From the Dakota tribe, mean- pa 
ing “‘‘allies.” ive 
1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 619,636 (41). 


1951 estimated population: 605,000. ae 
Area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi. (16). 
Geographic center: In Sheridan Co., 5 mi. SW 
of McClusky. 
Number of counties: 53. 
Largest cities: Fargo (38,256); Grand Forks 
(26,836); Minot (22,032); Bismarck (18,- 
- 640); Jamestown (10,697). 

State forests: None. 
- State parks: 5 (2,981 ac.). 
_ State general revenue (1950): $58,595,000. 

State general expenditure (1950): $88,021,000. 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 
with over 87 per cent of its acreage devoted 
to the growth of barley, wheat, rye, oats. 
Most of its manufacturing consists of dairy 
products. 

- The finest farming land is in the Red 
River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle rais- 
1g is centered in the Missouri Valley. 
“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
in this state, stil. brings 
premium prices for its excellence of quality, 
Sacajawea, a Shoshoni Indian woman, is 
probably North Dakota’s most notable per- 
on. In 1805 she joined Lewis and Clark and 
made herself so useful as guide and diplo- 
Mat that the expedition might have been 
st without: her. Geologists believe that this 
ate holds two-thirds of our lignite. 

The geographic center of the North Amer- 
ican continent is located in Pierce County, 
latitude 48°10’N, longitude 100°10°W 

French trader in furs, Verendrye, entered 
e state from Canada in 1738. 


OHIO 
Columbus. 
ort Brae J. Lausche Seip sane 


constitution adopted: 1851, 
Imperium in imperio (An empire 
an empire) (unofficial). 
| flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 
ird: Cardinal (1933). 
song: None. 
me: Buckeye State. 
of name: From an Iroquoian word 
aning ‘‘great river.” 
population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4). 
0 population & (rank): 7,946,627 (5). 
estimated population: 8,063,000. 
(rank) : 41,222 eq, mi. (34). 
hic center: In Delaware Oo., 25 mi, 
Columbus. 
r of counties: 88. 
sities: Cleveland (914,808); Cincinnati 
); Columbus (375,901); Toledo 


| parks: 16 (22,074 ac.). 
general revenue (!950): $662,862,301, 
eneral expenditure (1950) : $695,534,112. 


1 vast coal and oil fields on the one 
with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
ther, Chio automatically developed 
nto one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
hater yee vast an@ varied factory output 


of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
paper, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
refrigerators to motors of all kinds and 
sizes. Cleveland is one of the world’s largest 
handlers of iron ore. Toledo is the nation’s 
largest shipper of coal. Akron makes most i 
of the auto tires used in the U. S. 

Ohio's thousands of factories almost over- __ 
shadow its importance in two other basic 
industries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 
tile soil produces soy beans, cern, wheat, 
grapes and tobacco. Dairying and greenhouse — 
products are important. Mining is centered 
in coal, oil, sand, gravel and clay. 

Ohio is caHed the ‘‘Mother of Presidents,” 
because it has sent to the White House 
eight men, six of whom were elected from 
that state and two of wham were born in 
Ohio but elected from other states. 

In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached 
the Chio River from Canada and ciaimed 
the area for the French, disregarding the 
grants of the British Kings. 


OKLAHOMA 


Capital: Okiahoma City. 

Governor: Johnston Murray (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. : 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46). 

Present constitution adopted: 1907. 

Motto: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conquers 
all things). 

State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 

State tree: Redbud (1937). 

State bird: Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 

State colors: Green and white (1915). 

State song: “Oklahoma (A Toast)” (1935). 

Special state holidays: Opening of Oklahoma 
Terr., Apr. 22; Will Rogers’ Birth, Nov. 4. 

Nickname: Sooner State. 

Origin of name: From two Choctaw Indian 
words meaning “red people.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22), 

1950-population & (rank): 2,233,351 (25). 

1951 estimated population: 2,266,000. 

Area & (rank): 69,919 sq. mi, (17). 

Geographic center: In QkKlahoma Co., uf mi. N 
of Oklahoma City. 

Number of counties: 77. a 

Largest cities: Oklahoma City (243,504); Tulsa 
(182,740); Muskogee (37,289); Enid (36,- 
017); Lawton (34,757). sp eas 

State forests: None. bua’ 

State parks: 9 (50,160 ac. land). ii 

State general revenue (1950): $246,752,772, 

State general expenditure (1950): $235,953,358, 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich state and 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest cities — 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refining, — 
meat packing and flour milling are its chief — 
factory industries. Wheat, corn, oats, cotton, b 
sorghums and potatoes are its agricultural 
crops of chief importance. 

In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as Indian ~ 
Territory and remained so until noon, April — 
22, 1889, when it was opened up to home- 
steaders. On that ene day, 50,000— people — af 
swarmed in and the term “sooners’” 
born to apply to those who had sneaked 
the state sooner than the noon 
Today, 


‘The States 


1940 census, many of whom are rich because 
of the ol] discovered on their land. The 
state is one of the two in the nation which 
prohibits the sale of hard liquor. 

_ Coronado entered.Oklahoma in 1541 while 

_ searching for the mythical city of Quivira. 


OREGON 


Capital: Salem. 
Governor: Douglas McKay (Rep., 1955). 
‘Organized as territory: Aug. 13, 1848. 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 (33). 

Present constitution adopted: 1859, 

Motte: The Union (unofficial). 

‘State flower: Oregon grape (1899). 

State tree: Douglas fir (1939). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1927). 

State song: “Oregon, My Oregon” (1927). 

Nickname: Beaver State. 

Origin of name: Unknown. However, it is gen- 

“al erally accepted that the name, first used 
by Jonathan Carver in 1778, was taken 
from the writings of Maj. Robert Rogers, 
an English army officer, 

{940 population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,521,341 (32). 

{951 estimated population: 1,558,000. 

_ Area & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). 

- Geographic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. E of S 
of Prineville. 

Number of counties: 36. 

Largest cities: Portland (373,628); Salem (43,- 
140}; Eugene. (35,879); Medford (17,305); 
Corvallis (16,207). ‘ 

_. State forests: 5 (687218 ac.). 

State parks: 149 (70,000 ac.). 

_ State general revenue (1951): 

State general expenditure (1951): 


$157,094,000. 
$167,763,000. 


-- Oregon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 
of standing timber, lives on its lumber and 
agriculture. Its salmon fishing industry, cen- 
tered at Astoria at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, is one of the world’s larvest. The 
state leads in growing peppermint, holly, 
cane berries and several seed crops and also 
raises hops, fruit, livestock, dairy products, 
nuts, wheat, hay, oats and potatoes, Mer- 
cury, chromite and antimony are mined. 
_ Oregon’s coast is lush and green with 
heavy rainfall. Factories produce lumber and 
food products, flour, textiles and machinery. 
Bonneville Dam lies between Oregon and 
_ Washington and helps make the state a great 
source of electric power. Oregon was the 
_ first of the far-Western states to be settled 
without the help of a major gold rush. 
- The first white men to see Oregon were 


q 
; 
3 


on ne ee 


_ Mexico in 1543. However, it is believed that 
the first white men to enter Oregon were 
_ from the ship of Capt. Robert Gray in 1788. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Capital: Harrisburg. 
Governor: John S. Fine (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 12, 1787 (2). 
Present constitution adopted: 1874. 
Motto: Virtue, liberty and independence. 
‘State flower: Mountain laurel (1933). 
" tate tree: Hemlock (1931). 
bird: Ruffed grouse (1931). 
» colors: Blue and gold. 


* 


Spaniards who sailed up the coast from | 


State song: None. 

Nickname: Keystone State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Adm. Sir William 
Penn, father of William Penn. It means ; 
“Penn’s Woodland.” Le 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1951 estimated population: 10,559,000. 

Area & (rank): 45,333 sq. mi. (32). 

Geographic center: In Center Co., 2 1/2 mi. eit ic 
of Bellefonte. 

Number of counties: 66. 


9,900,180 (2). 
10,498,012 (3). 


Largest cities: Philadelphia (2,071,605); Pitts- 
burgh (676,806); Erie (130,803); Scranton 
(125,536); Reading (109,320). 

State forests: 23 (1,798,883 ac.) .. 

State parks: 109 (103.987 ac.). 7g 

State general fund receipts (1950-51): $445,243,- 


851.94. : 
State general fund exoenditures (1950-51): $451,- 
713,298.06.* 


* Excess of expenditures over ve es was taken from — 
$17,000,000 surplus of May 31. 1950 


From the steel mills of Pittsburgh through — 
the mid-state coal mines and oil wells to 
the shipyards and factories of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
Tron and steel are the state’s trademarks, 
Today about half of U. S. tron and steel is 
made in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma- — 
chinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit goods, 
locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk prod- 
ucts, blast furnaces and other heavy prod- 
ucts are made in the countless factories of — 
this state. Philadelphia ts the second busiest 
port in the U. 8S. and was the thir 
largest city in population in 1950. Pennsyl- 
vania contains virtually all the U. S. an- — 
thracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer 
the state stands high in buckwheat, to- — 
bacco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley, — 
hay and peaches. “ 


Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore. 
Philadelphia was the seat of the federal 
government almost continuously from AVG J 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of peace 
dependence was signed and the Constitution J 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, . 
and Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
Civil War, are both in Pennsylvania. The 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Squat 
in Philadelphia. 


Henry Hudson sailed into Delaware Bay in 
1609, following his trip up the Hudson River, © 
and gave the Dutch first claim to the state. 
In 1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded : 
its first colony. 


RHODE ISLAND ball 
Capital: Providence. by Phi 
Governor: Dennis J. Roberts (Dem., 1955) a 
Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13). ~ 
Present constitution adopted: 1843. mere, 
Motto: Hope. : : 
State flower: Violet (unofficial). 
State tree: Maple (unofficial). 
State bird: Bobwhite (unofficial). x 
State colors: Blue, white and gold (in state 
flag). ; ’ 
Song: “Rhode Island’’ (1946). % 
Special legal holiday: Victory Day, en 14. *,. : 
Nickname: Little Rhody. : 


Origin of name: From the Greek island of 
Rhodes. ~-- 

1940 population & (rank): 731,346 (36). 

1950 population & (rank): 791,896 (36). 

{951 estimated population: 793,000. 

Area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48). 

Geographic center: In Kent Co., 2.8 mi, S. by 

‘W. of Crompton. 

Number of counties: 5. 

Largest cities: Providence (248,674); Pawe 

tucket (81,436); Oranston (55,060); Woon- 

socket (50,211); Warwick (43,028). - 

State forests: 10 (15,600 ac.). 

tate parks: 14 (5,700 ac.). 

State general revenue (1951): $53,591,683.62. 

State general expenditure (1951): $52,845,965.91. 


Little Bhode Island (it would fit. inte 
Texas 220 times), with the greatest density 
of population barring the District of Colum- 
bia, boasts the highest proportion of indus- 
workers of all the states, and the bulk 
of its products comes from the textile mills 
Pawtucket, Providence and Woonsocket. 
Providence is also one of the largest U. S. 
jewelry centers, and is important in the pro- 
duction of machinery and metal products. 
With more than eight-tenths of the pop- 
eee. living in urban areas, adjacent parts 
' the state are interested in dairying and 
farming, in spite of the predominance 
boulder clay soil. Potatoes, corn, apples, 
Oats and hay lead the crop list. Two-thirds 
: the state is forested. 
_ Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
ge and was long a show place for the 
xurieus summer homes built by some of 
ew York’s wealthiest people. The U. 8. Na- 
Air Station is at Quonset in the town of 


been banished from Massachusetts for 
mformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 
‘Blackstone, a fugitive from Massachu- 
ig reputed to have settled in what is 
berland, before this date, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia. 

r: James F. Byrnes (Dem., 1955). 
ered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8). 
ii from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 


pera (While I breathe, I hope). 

a wer: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). 
) +: Palmetto tree (1939). 

tat iniaeea' Carolina wren (1948). 

ong: “Oaroling” (1911). 

L legal holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan, 19; 
erate Memorial Day, May 10; Jef- 
D Davis’ Birthday, June 3; Thursday 


gin en name: Same as for North Carolina, 
pulation & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

50 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 

1 estimat population : 2,125,000, 

4 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 


Guo gragiio: center: In Richland Co., 13 mi, SE . 
of Columbia. 

Number of counties: 46. 

Largest cities: Columbia (86,914); Charleston 
(70,174); Greenville (58,161); Spartanburg 
(36,795); Rock Hill (24,502). 

State forests: 4 (123,000 ac.). 

State parks: 20 (45,000 ac.). 

State total revenue (1950-51): $187,200,408. 

State general expenditure (1950-51): $179,400,- 
640, 


Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
Yina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double — 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, however, been completely 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet — 
potatees and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil- ; 
conservation methads. Charleston, the larg- 
est ¢city and busiest seaport, makes asbestos, 
wood, pulp and steel products. 

Civil War hostilities were started in this 
state at Charleston, when, on April 12, 1861, 
South Carolina men bombarded and captured 
Fort Sumter. In Charleston harbor the first 
submarine was used in warfare. 

Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, 
made the first attempt to colonize this state ~ 
but the expedition was later wiped out by 
Indians. In succeeding years, Spanish at- 
tempts were successful. : 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Capital: Pierre. 4 
Governor: Sigurd Anderson (Rep., 1955). x 
Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. : 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40). 
Preseat constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Under God the people rule. : 

State flower: American pasqueflower (1903). 
State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). 
State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). 
State animal: Coyote (1949). 

State colors: Blue and gold (in state flag). 
State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). _ 
Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. 
Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota. — 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 
1950 population & (rank): 652,740 (40). 
1951 estimated population: 647,000. 

Area & (rank): 77,047 sq. mi. (15). Ny 
Geographic eenter: In Hughes Co., 8 mi. NE a 
of Pierre. aes 

Number of counties: 68. vt 
Largest citles: Sioux Falls (52,696); Rapid City 
(25,310); Aberdeen (21,051); Huron (12,~ 

788); Watertown (12,699). 
State forests: 4 (84,000 ac.). 
State parks: 38 (132,000 ac.). ae 
State general revenue (41952): $78,503,775. 71. Dae hi. 
State general expenditure (1952): $72,802,615.58, — 


Seventy-five per cent of the population 
South Dakota is actively interested in agi 
culture. Its leading orops are rye, barley, o 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and dairying 
its stronger industries. The richest U, 8 
mine, the Homestake, is at Lead. ’ 

The Black Hills, a great tourist at ra 
tion, are the highest protnsneni pets 


i. Mt. ee Tass” group, 1s 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
_yelt, which were carved in stone by the late 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer very 
scenic masses of bare rock and clay un- 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in this 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at the 
influx of the white men who were search- 
ing for gold, started the hostilities which 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on June 25, 
1876, in Montana. South Dakota has the 
smallest county in the nation, Armstrong 
_ County, which. had, in 1940, a population of 
forty-two and in the 1948 elestion, a re- 
_ corded vote of seven (six for Truman), 


s The French trader, Verendrye, entered 
this state in 1743, when he came down from 
_ Canada looking for 2 western ocean 


; TENNESSEE 


4 ‘Capital; Nashville. 

_ Governor: Frank G. Clement (Dem., 1955), 
Entered Union & (rankj: June 1, 1796 (16). 

_ Seceded from Union: June 24, 1861. 

- Re-ontered Union: July 24, 1866. 

Present constitution adopted: 1870. 

3 Motto: Agriculture, commerce. 

State flower; Iris (1933). 

State tree: Tulip poplar (1947). 

State bird: Mockingbird (1933). 

Special legal holidays: 

day, Jan. 19; Andrew Jackson's Birthday, 
Mar. 15; Confederate Decoration Day and 

_ Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3; Nathan 
_ Bedford Forrest’s Birthday, July 13; Pri- 

mary Election Day (first Thursday in Au- 

gust in even yeers). 

‘Songs: “My Homeland, Tennessee” (1925) 

and “When It’s Iris Time in Tennessee” 

(1935). 

Nickname: Volunteer State, 

_ Grigin of name: From the name of the an- 

client cayital of the Cherokee tribe. 

{940 pepulation & (rank): 2,915,841 (15). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16), 

1951 estimated population: 3,318,000, 

Area & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33), 

eographic center: In Rutherford Co., § mi. NE 

_ of Murfreesboro, 

Number of counties: 95. 

Largest cities: Memphis (396,000): Nashville 

(174,307); Chattanooga (131,041); Knoxville 

(124,769); Jackson (30,207), 

ate forests: 9 (71,272 ac.), 

ate parks: 15 (126,625 ac.). 

ate general revenue (1951-52): $243,600,000, 

tate general expenditure ($950): $242,600,000, 


Tennessee won world prominence in 1945, 
for the atom bomb was made possible by the 
Clinton Engineer Works at Qak Ridge. 

_ The state is now predominately industrial, 
with production including chemicals, foods, 
tiles, virgin aluminum, “books, shoes, 
Per, machinery and electrical equipment. 
eral products include phosphates,. zinc, 
-grade pottery clay, coal and marble. 
nessee’s agricultural production includes 
vestock, cotton, tobacco, dairy products, 
pou y, eggs and corn. ‘ 

messee is the home of TVA which oper- 
dams - and distributes power from & 


Robert E. Lee’s Birth- - 


‘the most elevated highway bridge in uy 
_-world. In Pecos County is the deepest hol 


others. Benefits of flood control, navigation 
and electrical power reach into 6 other — 
states (Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, and Mississippi). The Ten- 
nessee River; already the most completely 
used major river in the world, is insufficient 
to supply energy needs, and the power sys- 
tem is being doubled by use of steam gen- 
erating plants. : 

The Battle of Shiloh was fought in this 
state during the Civil War, and the fight- 
ing on Lookout Mountain was called “The 
battle above the clouds.” 

Hernando de Soto entered the state Im 1541. 


TEXAS 

Capital: Austin, 

Governor: Allan Shivers (Dem,, 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec, 29, 1846 ci 

Seceded from Union: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Mar, 30, 1870, 

Present constitution adopted: 1876. 

Motto: Friendship, 

State flower; Bluebonnet (1901). we i 

State tree: Pecan (1919). “am 

State bird: Mockingbird (1927), 

State song: ‘Texas, Our Texas” (1930), Hi 

Special fegal holidays: Lee’s Birthday, Jan, 19; 
Texas Independence Day, Mar. 2; San 
Jacinto Day, Apr. 21; Jefferson Davis Day, 
June 3. bth 

Nickname: Lone Star State, : 

Origin of name: From an Indian word mean-~ 3s 
ing “friends.” : 

1840 population & (rank): 6,414,824 (63, 

{950 population & (rank): 7,711,194 (6). a 

1951 estimated population: 7,991,000, | 

Area & (rank): 267,339 sq. mi. (1). a 

Geographic center: In McCulloch Go., 15 mi, NE 
of Brady, 7 ie 

Number of counties: 254, 

Largest cities: Houston (596,163); Dallas (434,- 
462); San Antonio (408,442); Port Worth ~ 
(278,778); Austin (132,459). 

State forests: 5 (6,510 ac.), 

State parks: 46 (57,571 ac.). 

State general revenue (1950-61): $620,734,085.06 

State general expenditure (1950-51): $568,153, 
443.52, 


als 

Big, sprawling, vigorous Texas, compris- — a 
ing one-twelfth of the entire area of the — 
United States, is the richest political sub 
division in the world with the possible ek 
ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 
only state that may, by Congressional stat- — 
ute, divide into five parts if it so desires. — 
There is very little possibility of this ever — 
being done because Texas and Texans live 
ky its bigness. Texas is a natural leader | in 
oil, natural gas, cotton, cattle, helium, swl- vA. 
fur, sheep, wool, onions and turkeys. 7 

The distance from El] Paso to Beaumont — 
is a greater distance than from New York 
to.Chicago. Texas supports possibly the most 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, who 
are always quick to boast of her richness, ? 
beautiful girls, size. iP 

Amarillo has the only U. 5. hellum plant t; 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, is 


in the world—an oil well of 15,279 feet. | 
Cabeza de Vaca explored the state In 1528. 


Since 1685, it has been under the jurisdiction 
of 6 separate governments: those of France, 
Spain, Mexico, the Republic of Texas, the 
Confederacy and the United States. 


UTAH 


- Capital: Salt Rake City. 
Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep., 1955). 
* Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1886 (45). 
Present constitution adopted: 1896. 
‘Motte: Industry. 
3 flower: Sega lily (1911). 


é treé: Blue spruce (1933). 
e@ bird: Seagull (unofficial). 
emblem: Beshive. 
i song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” 
‘Special legal hvlidays:. Arbor Day (some day 
- between March 1 and April 15); Pioneer 
Tay, July 24. 
Hiiekname: Beehive State. 
rigin of name: From the Ute tribe, mean- 
ing “people of the mountains.” 
940 population & (rank): 550,310 (41). 
950 population & (rank): 688,862 (38). 
951 estimated population: 709,000. 
Area & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). 
Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N of 
- Manti. 
amber of counties: 29. 
Largest cities: Salt Lake City (182,121); Ogden 
7,112); Prove (28,937); Logan (16,832); 


State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 
ate general revenue (1951): $89,679,978.82. 
ate general Clete he (1851): $86,782,876.45. 


_ recognized for its copper, gold and sil- 
; iS ‘ipa the state produces all the 


eM nese ‘one coal. for coking. Uranium, long 
msidered a waste material in the mining 
vana ium, has apres supplanted ail 


Mir atbwisg industry. Eggs and com- 
al poultry are also produced. 

am Young ied the Mormons into the 
n 1847. Six times in the next forty 
_the area applied for statehood and 
ste because polygamy was practiced. 


the: union. 
at Salt Lake, lying in the north oen- 
area, has long been a world wonder. 


out six times that of the ocean. 
Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
th "aha whites in the area. 


i eae VERMONT 

“Capital: Montpelier. — 
P verher: Lee E. Emerson (Rep., 1955). 
qantas Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1701 (14). 
‘Present eonstitution adopted: 1793. 


‘climate, makes the state popular as a sum- 


Motto: uae te eae and ‘unity. 
State flower: Red clover (1894). rz 
State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 
State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 
State song: “Hail to Vermont” (1937). 
Special legal holiday: Bennington Battle Dey, 
Aug. 16, 
Nickname: Green Mountain State. 
Origin of name: From the French, meen 
“green mountain.” 
1940 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 
1950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 
1951 estimated population: 373,000. 
Area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 4 
Geographic center: In Washington Co., af mi, 
E of Roxbury. : 
Number of counties: 14. j 
Largest cities: Burlington (33,155); Rutland : 
(17,659); Barre (10,922); Montpelier (8, ous : 
St. Albans (8,552). ; 
State forests: 24 (68,936 ac.). 
State parks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $30,146,000. 
State general expenditure (1950): $31,537,000. — 


Vermont, the only New England state — 
without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), is a U. S. leader in 
the production of maple syrup and asbestos 
and sometimes the leader in marble and — 
granite. In ratio to population, it keeps — 
more dairy cows than any other state. 
Vermont’s soil is devoted to dairying, truck — 
farming and fruit growing, its rugged area ~ 
precluding extensive farming. This same 
quality, however, along with a bracing dry — 


mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of the total land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. ; z 
From 1777 to 1791, Vermont was an ind 
pendent republic with all national perqui- 
sites and then was the first state after the 
original thirteen to join the Union. It was 
also the first state to forbid slavery. Ver- 
mont has been Republican since 1856; only © 
Georgia on the Democratic side ties that 
record for cansistency. fot ae 
Samuel de Champlain, in 1609; was ths 
firss white man to see the state. 


VIRGINIA 


Capital: Richmond. 
Governor: John S. Battle (Dem., 1954). 
Entered Union, & (rank): June 25, 1788 e) 
Seceded from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. et 
Present constitution adopted: 1902. Os Pe 
Motto: Sic semper tyrannis (Thus alwi ( 
to tyrants). ee 
State flower: American dogwood (1918) 
State bird: Cardinal. 
State song: “Carry Me Back to Old Virginn i 
(1940). 


felerate Memorial Day, we 30; 
Davis Day, June 3. me. 
Nicknames; The Old Dominion; Cava 
State. iss 
Origin of name: In honor of Elizabeth, 
gin Queen” of England. ‘ 
19490 population & (rank) : 


1951 eetimated Rea althod | 3,385,000, . 
Area & (rank): 40,815 sq, mi. (35). 
Geographic center: In Appomattox Co., 11 mi. 
S$ of E of Amherst. 
_ Number of counties: 100, plus 24 independent 
, cities. , : 
Largest cities; Richmond (230,310); Norfolk 
(213,513); Roanoke (91,921); Portsmouth 
_ (80,039); Alexandria (61,787), 
State forests: 6 (7,010 ac.). 
State parks: 9 (19,026 ac.). 
State general revenue (1950): $313,815,884. 
_ State general expenditure (1950): $317,292,170, 


Virginia is bound up with American his- 
‘tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, was the 
first permanent English settlement in North 
America; slavery was introduced in the 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars were both ended in this state, and 
Virginia supplied seven of the first twelve 
Presidents. 
Agriculture and tobacco are Virginia’s 

mainstays. Apples, cotton, wheat, oats, po- 
_tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are her 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
than any other city in the world. Virginia's 
hams are world famous, There is a sub- 
stantial livestock industry in southwest 
Virginia. Industry, particularly in the tex- 
tile lines, is developing rapidly. 

- Norfolk, together with Portsmouth and 
Newport News, makes up the busy Port of 
-Hampton Roads. 

- Monticello, home of Jefferson; Mount Ver- 
non, home of Washington; and Arlington 
ee ort Cemetery bring visitors to this Old 
- Dominion state annually. 
The explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth of 
this state, which at that time included the 
entire Atlantic coast north of the Spanish 
settlements.. 


ee 


: 
a 
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WASHINGTON 


Capital: Olympia. 

Governor: Arthur B, Langlie (Rep., 1957), 
Organized as territory; Mar. 2, 1853. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42). 
Present constitution adopted: 1889, 

‘Motto: Al-Ki (Indian word meaning Bye and 


Bye). 
State flower: Rhododendron (1949). 
‘State tree: Hemlock (1947). 
- State bird: Goldfinch (1951), 
‘State colors: Green and gold (1925). 
State song: “Washington’s Song’? (1909), 
icknames: Evergreen State; Chinook State. 
Origin of name: In honor of Geo, Washington. 
1940 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 
51 estimated population: 2,425,000. 
Area & (rank): 68,192 sq. mi. (19). 
Geographic center: In Chelan Co., 10 mi, S of 
_-W of Wenatchee. 
lumber of counties: 39, 
Largest cities: Seattle (467,591); Spokane 
61,721); Tacoma (143,673); Yakima (38,- 
486); Bellingham (34,112). 
ate forests: 2 (290,000 ac.), 
parks: 75 (54,594 ac.). 
pernerst revenue funds (1951-52) : $300,- 


ae 


State general expenditure (1951-52): $291,862,- 


964, 


Washington annually leads the nation in 
lumber production. Its rugged surface is rich 
in stands of Dougias fir, yellow and white 
pine, spruce, larch and cedar. The state’s 
other first is apples. Food and lumber prod- 
ucts and a wide variety of goods flow from © 
Washington factories. bat 

Grand Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 
River for power and irrigation, contains the 
world’s most powerful hydroelectric plant, 
with a peaking capability of producing a 
continuous output of 2,340,000 kw. About a 
$0% of the electric energy consumed in the 
state is generated by water-power plants, 
Low-cost power makes Washington the 
owner of more electric lights per capita 
than any other state in the nation, 

The Hanford Engineer Works, north of 
Pasco, has been set up as the world’s first 
full-scale plant for atom bombs. 

Bruno Heceta landed in 1775, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Capital: Charleston. 

Governor: William C. Marland (Dem,, 1957). 

Entered Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 

Present constitution adopted: 1872. 

Motto: Montani semper liberi (Mountaineers 
always free). 

State flower: Rhododendron (1903). 

State tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Cardinal (1949). 

State colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). Fy 

State songs: “West Virginia, My Home Sweet 
Home” (approved 1947 as one of songs of 
state): “West Virginia Hills’ (by custom). 

Special legal holiday: West Virginia Day, June 
20. 

Nickname: Mountain State. 

Origin of name: Same as for Virginia. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 

1951 estimated population: 1,995,000. 

Area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). “3 

Geographic center: In Braxton Co,, 4 mi, Eof 
Sutton, ay» 

Number of counties: 55. ; y 

Largest cities: Huntington (86,353); Charles- 
ton (73,501); Wheeling (58,891); Clarksburg — 
(32,014); Parkersburg (29,684). ae 

State forests: 9 (86,418 ac,). . 

State parks: 16 (39,438 ac.). he 

State general revenue (1951): $88,132,142.60. a 

State general expenditure (1951): $88,994,278.47, * 
* Includes capital expenditures from surplus, | 


Mountainous West Virginia is the coa 
mining leader of the nation. Geologists be: 
lieve that if all other U. S. coal mines shu 
down, West Virginia alone could supply the 
country for 250 years with its deposits of 
bituminous (soft) coal. The state also ranks ~ 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry products 
and hardwood lumber. Cattle is the main 
product. Leading crops include wheat, corn, 
Oats, hay, tobacco and fruit. wt 

West Virginia was created when its resi-_ r 
dents refused to secede from the Union and 
severed itself from Virginia during bed Civil, ’ 


tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the 
highest U. S. water-power potentials. 


In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a party 
from eastern Virginia probably were the first 
“whites to see the area. 


ney WISCONSIN 

- Capital: Madison. 

- Governor: Walter J. Kohler (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 
Present constitution adopted: 1848. 

Motto: Forward. 

tate flower: Violet. 

_ State tree: Sugar maple. 

State bird: Robin. 

State animal: Badger. 

State song: “On Wisconsin” (unofficial). 
Nickname: Badger State. 

Origin of name: French corruption of an In- 
dian word meaning “gathering of waters.” 
40 population & (rank): 3,137,587 (13). 
50 population & (rank): 3,434,575 (14). 
estimated population: 3,475,000. 

reo rea & (rank): 56,154 sq. mi. (25), 

_ Geographic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE of 
Marshfield. 

Number of counties: 71. 

argest cities: Milwaukee (637,392); Madison 
96,056); Racine (71,198); Kenosha (54,- 
68); Green Bay (52,735). 

ate forests: 7 (267,657 ac.). 

State parks: 32 (18,044 ac.). 

tate general revenue (1951): $336,043,165, 

tate general expenditure (1951); $303,390,322. 


" ‘Wisconsin is the first dairying state in 
he nation and leads in such items as num- 
er of dairy cattle, and production of cheese 
sip butter and milk products. Until some 
) years ago, when its forests were ex- 
ted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
It has since turned its attention to 
lIture and manufacturing. The making 
er, autos, beer, machinery and furni- 
re its main factory interests. Cran- 
s, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are its 
condary agricultural pursuits. 


sconsin pioneered in social legislation, 


f ee (1925). In 1932, it was the first 
ate to enact an unemployment compensa- 
law. In labor legislation, the state has 
pioncered in important laws, among 


the first eens compensation law 


is 
o) 
z 
© 
ie 
® 


(un- 


Self-governing U. S. Territories 


Jean Nicolet, French explorer, seeking a a 
northwest passage in 1634, was the first white 
man to see the state. 


WYOMING © 
Capital: Cheyenne. 
Governor: Frank A. Barrett (Rep., 1955). 


Organized as territory: July 25, 1868. 
Entered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. 
Motto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
the gown). 

State flower: Indian paintbrush (1917). 
State tree: Cottonwood (1947). 

State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 
State insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). 


State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unoffi- 
cial). 

Special fegal holiday: Arbor Day (by governor's 
designation). 


Nickname: Equality State. 
Origin of name: From the Indian, meaning — 
“mountains and valleys alternating’; 
named after the Wyoming Valley in Pa. 
1940 population & (rank): 250,742 (48). 
1950 population & (rank) : 290,529 (47). 
1951 estimated population: 295,000. 
Area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). 3 
Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N of © 
E of Lander. 
Number of counties: 23, plus Yellowstone Na- — 
tional Park. ¥ 
Largest cities: Cheyenne (31,935); Casper (23,- — 
673); Laramie (15,581); Sheridan (11,500); — 


Rock Springs (10,857). 
State forests: None. 2 i ; 
State parks: 2 (1,060 ac.). oi 
State general revenue (1949-50): $42,246, 000. a 
State general expenditure (1949-50): $41,618, 000. 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coai, 
Wyoming was first in U. S. history to in- 
sure woman's place in politics. In 1869, it 
gave women the vote and Mrs. Nellie Tay- — 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was see 7 
first U. S. woman governor. 

Second in mean elevation to Colorad 
Wyoming has many lures for the touris' 
trade, notably Yellowstone National Park 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual “Fr 
tier Days” celebration, which brings in vis 
itors from everywhere. One of the world’ 
largest subbituminous coal fields lies near 
Gillette. Big game hunting is good in’ many 
parts of the state. 

Trappers in 1812 were probably the 
white men to settle this state, altho 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis an 
Clark expedition, reached the northwest 
corner in 1807. ‘ peat 


Origin of name: Corruption of native Whe 
meaning ‘great country.” 

1939 population: 72,524. 

1950 population: 128,643. 

1939-50 population change: +-77.4%. ; 

Area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Aleutians). — , 

Geographio center (including islands 95 mi 
south of Fort Gibbon. | — ug 

Largest cities: Anchorage (11,254), , 


(5,771), 


(5. 956), ‘Fairbanks: 
(5,305), Seward (2,114). 


Alaska, the biggest and wildest of U. S. 
possessions (including the Aleutian Islands) 
was called “Seward's Folly” in 1867, when 
that Secretary of State arranged for its 
purchase from Russia for $7,200,000. Since 
then Alaska has returned $3,200,000,000 worth 
of products to the U.S. 


Canned salmon is Alaska’s principal prod- 
uct. It mines gold, supplies all domestically 
mined U. S. tin and also turns out copper, 
Platinum, coal, oil, gypsum, limestone and 
marble. The Pribilof Islands, in the Bering 
Sea, are world famous as the breeding 
ground of the Alaska fur seal, which is 
under careful government control. Beaver, 
muskrat, otter, mink and other furs also 
abound. 


Mt. McKinley, tn the south central pert, 
is 20,300 feet high, the tallest peak in North 
America. With {ts wild interior, still partly 
unexplored, this territory ts 9 hunter’s para- 
‘dise. With only one person for every five 
square miles, Alaska is by far the most thinly 
settled of U. S, lands. Sitka was its capital 
puatit 1906. 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers end BC- 
tive volcanoes, Winter temperatures in the 
‘interior have been known to register 60° 
below zero. However. summer temperatures 
in the same area have been recorded at 99° 
above zero; and large parts of the territory, 
especially in the southeast, enjoy mild cli- 
palate in both summer and winter. 


Alaska’s Governor is appointed by the 
‘President to a 4-year term, and there its a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The ter- 
ritory’s delegate to the J. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has fioor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 
admission of Alaska as a. state. 


The Aleutians include the following island 
oups (and major islands): Fox Islands 
(Unimak, Akutan, UWnalaska, Umnak); Is- 
lands of the Four Mountains (Chuginadak, 
Kagamil, Carlisle, Herbert): Andreanof Is- 
ands (Atka, Tanaga, Adek, Kanaga); Rat 
Islands (Kiska, Amchitka, Semisopochnoi, 
Rat); Near Isiands (Agattu, Attu). In June 
1942; the Japanese occupied Attu and Kiska. 
fowever, Attu was retaken by the U. S. in 
May 1943; Kiska was evacuated by the Japa- 
se in Aug. 1943 after extensive shelling 
ind bombing of the island. 


‘Vitus Bering, a Dane working for the 
sians, and Alexei Chirikov discovered 
ska and the Aleutians in 1741. The first 


Ketchikan 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


apital: Pago Pago (on Tutuila). 
rnor: John OC. Elliott. 

0 } population: 12,908. 

0 F population ; 18,937. 


Non Self-governing U. S. Territories 


permanent settlement was established in 1783 
on Kodiak Island. 


HAWAII 


Capital: Honolulu (on Oahu). 

Governor: Oren E. Long (1955). 

Organized as territory: 1900. 

Motto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono 
(The growth of the land is perpetuated by 
righteousness). 

Territorial flower: Hibiscus. 

Territorial song: “Hawaii Ponot" (unofficial). 

Nickname: Paradise of the Pacific. 

1940 population: 423,300, 

{950 population: 499,794. : 

1940-50 population change: +18.1%. 

Area: 6,454 sq. mi. (incl. outlying islands). 


Counties: 4. 
Largest cities: Honolulu (248,034), Hilo (27,- 
198), Wahiawa (8,369). Katlua-Lanikal 


(7,740), Walluku (7,424). 
Hawaltl, 2,100 miles west-southwest of San 


e. 


Francisco, is a 390-mile chain cf islets and 


& main islands-—-Hawail, Kahoolawe, Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Nilhau. 
Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited islet 
in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in the 
Line Islands, are administratively part of 
Hawail. 


Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables. 
It grows 90 per cent of the world’s pineapple. 
Cane sugar is its chief product and it also 
grows coffee, rice, cotton, bananas, nuts 
and potatoes. Some livestock is raised. In 
normal times, the tourist business ts Hae 
waii’s third biggest source of income. At — 
least 86 per cent of the islands’ population, 
although racially heterogeneous, is native. 


Hawaii's highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world's 


highest mountain since it springs from an — 


ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 


Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s — ) 
most active volcanoes. The islands have no 


snakes and their only native mammal is a — 
small bat of which there are many species. — 


Hawali’s Governor is appointed by the 


President to a 4-year term, and there is a ‘¢ 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri- 
tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of. Repre- 
sentatives has floor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 


admission of Hawaii as a state. Sell 


Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1898 when it ceded - 
itself to the U. S. 


a 
American Samoa, a group of seven main — 


volcanic or coral islands in the South Pa- a 


cific, comprises the island of Tutuila and 
all the other islands of the Samoan Gro’ 

east of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, 
including Aunuu, Manua (Tau, Oloscga and 
Ofu) and Swains Islands and Rose Atoll. 


who named Tie 


-. On Dec. 2, 1899, in a conference held in 
Washington, the U. S., Germany and Great 
Britain decided on the division of the Sa- 
moan Islands that held until World War I, 
after which New Zealand took possession 
of the German-mandated islands. In the 
1900s, the high chiefs of the American group 
ceded possession to the U. S., and Congress 
accepted jurisdiction about twenty-five years 
later. On July 1, 1951, administration was 
transferred from the Navy to the-Depart- 
- ment of the Interior. 
- The principal products are copra an mats 
woven from local grass or leaves known as 
 aufala. 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
role in the extraterritorial plans of the 
U. S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S. per- 
fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
t that time, placed them under the control 
f and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration purposes. 
Baker Island is a rectangular atoll with 
n area of approximately one square mile 
and an elevation of twenty feet. It is about 
a ie 80 miles from Hawail. 
3 lowland Island, a few miles to the north, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
ind half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
tion of eighteen feet. Both these islands are 
near the crossing of the Equator and the 
ernational Date line. 
arvis Island is several hundred miles to 
east and is approximately two miles 
ng by one and a half miles wide. It is 
lig tly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 


New York City. 
jernor-President: Brig. Gen, John S. Sey- 


> +1.9%. 


v 
Th Canal Zone is a 50-mile strip between 
€ lantic and Pacific Oceans which was 
Mt Si ted to the U. S. by the Republic of 
j 14: by treaty in 1903 (ratified Feb. 26, 

4). It extends roughly 5 miles on either 
f ane center line of the Panama Canal, 
g what might be termed a protective 
the vital waterway over which the 
ercises complete sovereignty. 


903 treaty provided for the payment 


on of the treaty and $250,000 in gold 
; , beginning 10 years after ratifica- 


@ ts dard. 

e history of the Canal goes back to 1534, 

ing Charles V of Spain ordered a 
ary y made. Construction of the waterway 
rmally inaugurated in Jan. 1880 by the 
1 Canal Co. under a concession granted 


‘nal rights and properties of the sec- 
oo Canal Co, were bought by the 


U.S. for $40,000,000, the transfer being made 


130,000 after the U. S. went off the gold — 


May 4, 1904, in Panama City. The construc- 
tion of the Canal was completed 10 years 
later, and the first commercial transit was 
made Aug. 15, 1914, by the S. 8. Ancon, a 
government-owned vessel. 

The Canal is 40.27 miles from shore line 
to shore line and 50.72 miles from deep water 
in the Caribbean to deep water in the Pa- 
cific. The Panama Railroad, completed in 
1855, is owned by the Panama Canal Co. It 
roughly parallels the Canal channel, running 
47.64 miles from Colén to Panama City. 

The Panama Canal Locks, which provide a 
water bridge between the two oceans, are 
Gatun Locks on the Atlantic side and Pedro 
Miguel and Mirafiores Locks on the Pacific 
side. They lift or lower ships 85 feet between 
sea level and Gattn Lake level in 3 steps on 
each side of the Isthmus. Each of the twin 
chambers in every flight of locks has a usable 
length of 1,000 feet, and width of 110 feet, 
and is about 70 feet deep. 

The Canal Zone is, in effect, a govern- 
ment reservation, and no private enterprise 
is permitted except that which directly re- — 
lates to the operation of the waterway. The — 
area is administered by a Governor who is — 
appointed by the President of the U..S. As — 
Governor, he is responsible for civil govern- 
ment and public health functions under the 
Canal Zone Government. The Governor is 
also ex Officio President of the Panama Canal 
Co. As President, he is responsible for all — 
operations of the Canal, including subsidiary — 
activities. P 

All ships afloat, with the exception of the ~ 
commercial liners of the Queen Mary class — 
and U. S. Aircraft carriers of the Roosevelt — 
class, can transit the Panama Canal. Prior 
to the beginning of World War II, work was 
started on the construction of a third set of 
locks, which were to be much larger than ~ 
existing installations. This work was sus- © 
pended soon after the war started and has — 
not been resumed. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


Canton and Enderbury islands, the lare- q 
est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 

and supervised by the U. S. and Great Brit- 
ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
1939. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
largest of the eight islands of this group. It 
lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest 
Hawaii in the Pacific and was discove 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 
U. S. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
mander R. W. Meade who named it afte 
whaler ship. It had, in 1940, a population 
forty. Enderbury is rectangular in shape 
is 2.7 miles long by one mile wide. 
in 1940, a population of four and it li 
thirty-two miles southeast of Canton. 


GUAM 


Capital: Agafia. 

Governor: Carlton Skinner, 
1940 population: 22,290. ‘ 

{950 population: 59,498. 

1940-50 population change: Seis 
Area: 206 sq. mi, 


Guam, the largest of the 


independent of the trusteeship assigned to 


U.S. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 
and was placed under Navy Department ad- 
- ministration. 

- In World War II, Guam was seized by the 
Japanese on Dec, 11, 1941; but on July 27, 
1944, it was once more under the U. 8. 

On Aug. 1, 1950, President Truman signed a 
bill which granted U. S. citizenship to the 
people of Guam and which established 
limited self-government. The civilian gov- 

' ernor operates under supervision of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The chief produce of the island is copra 

- and coconut oil. Grown for local consump- 
tion are bananas, pineapples, corn, pears, etc. 


a JOHNSTON ISLAND 


This island was originally discovered by 

_ Captain Charies James Johnston of H.M.S. 
_ Cornwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
- it was claimed by Hawall and became a 
possession of the U. S. The Island is about 

- 600 miles southwest of Hawaii and about 
_ one and a half miles long by half a mile 
wide. 


KINGMAN REEF 


This reef was discovered by Captain W. E. 
Kingman in Nov., 1853, and is the smallest 
- land of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 feet 
+! long by 120 feet wide at high tide. At low 
_ tide, two other islets of this atoll appear. 
It is approximately 1,000 miles south of 
Hawaii. 
ook (OCEAN) ISLAND, 
| * , MIDWAY 
‘ Miaway, lying about 1,200 miles west- 
eh vest of Hawaii, was discovered by 
Captain N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian bark 
: Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the name of 
_ the U. S. It was formally declared a U. 8S. 
"possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theodore 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. Sand 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acres and 328 
acres respectively, are its largest individual 
islands. In 1935 it became a regular stopover 
_ for commercial transpacific flights. During 
the past war it was the scene of the first 
“tals defeat suffered by the Japanese. The 


a 


See HAWAII 


total group comprises an area of twenty- 
‘ eight square miles. 


ay 


PALMYRA. See HAWAIL 


Rare i PUERTO RICO 
Capital: San Juan. 

Governor: Luis Mufioz Marin. 
‘Song: “La Borinquefia.” 

0 population: 1,869,255. 
1950 Roguiation: 2,210,703. 


e northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, is 
ig cane sugar and rum producer and one 


he- world. Other crops are cigars, citrus 
its, pineapples, rope and coffee. 

The island was seized by the U. S. in 1898 
1 Spanish-American War. It is admin- 


the U. S. in 1947. It was acquired by the 


* scene of a conference between President Tru- aw 


95 


istered by a Governor, who, as a result of a 
bill signed by President Truman on Aug. 5, 
1947, is elected by popular vote, and a 
locally-elected Congress. There is alSo a Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington with a 
voice in the House of Representatives but 
no vote. On Jan. 4, 1951, Puerto Ricans voted ~_ 7 
for self-rule under a constitution. 

On July 25, 1952, the Constitution of the — 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico was pro- 
claimed by Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin. It had 
been overwhelmingly approved in the elec- a 
tions held Mar, 3, 1952. f Me 

The Commonwealth is now a wholly au- a 
tonomous community in all matters regard- 
ing its local government, and is voluntarily 
associated with the U. 8S. 

The island was formerly known as Porte 
Rico, but in 1932, Congress made the present 
spelling official. 

Columbus discovered Puerto Rico and 
Ponce de Leén conquered it for Spain in 1509. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE DU. S. 


Capital: Charlotte Amalie (on St. Thomas). 

Governor: Morris F. de Castro. «e 

$940 population: 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; St. 
Thomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 

1950 population: 26,665. 

1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 

Area: 133 sq. mi. (St. Croix, 82; St. Thomas, 
32; St. John, 19). a 


The Virgin Islands, consisting of 9 main of 
islands and some 75 islets, were discovered — 
by Columbus in 1493. Since 1666, ‘England — 
has held 6 of the main islands; the other 3 _ 
(St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John), as — 
well as about 50 of the islets, were even- af 
tually acquired by Denmark, which named a 
them the Danish West Indies. In 1917, these — 
islands were purchased by the U. S. from L* 
Denmark for $25 million. J 

Congress granted U. S. citizenship to Vir-— * 
gin Islanders in 1927; and, in 1931, admin- 
istration was transferred from the Navy to Ww 
the Department of the Interior. Universal — 
suffrage was given in 1936 to all persons ~ 
who could read and write the English lan- 
guage. The Governor is appointed by the 
President of the U. S. ct 

About 70% of the population is Negro, and 
there is Iimited farming, fishing and cattle is 
raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits and coco- 
nuts are raised, and the chief items of ex= 
port are rum and bay rum. bin’ 


WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid- — 
way and Guam, is actually the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis-_ 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer-— | 
ican Airways established a seaplane base and — 
it has been used as a commercial base since | 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession on P 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanese ~ 
on Sept. 4, 1945. On Oct. 15, 1950, it was the — 4 


man and General. MacArthur. 
The island is uninhabited. 


MARIANA ISLANDS 


The Mariana Islands, east of the Philip- 
ines and south of Japan, include the 
Aslands of Guam, Rota, Saipan, Tinian, 
Pagan, Gueguan, Agrihan and Aguijan. Guam, 
the largest, is independent of the trustee- 
ship, having been acquired by the U.S. from 


pines and south of the Marianas, include 
he Yap, Truk and Palau groups and the 
lands of Ponape and Kusaie. The Palaus 
sometimes called the Western Carolines, 


accordance with the Japanese peace 
ty signed Sept. 8, 1951, the U, S. may 
se that the U. N. assign to it, as a 
eship, the following former Japanese 
pe oe ecerbe Islands south ef 29° 


ATLANTA, GA. 


ated as city: 1847. 

William B. Hartsfield (Jan., 1954). 
pulation & (rank): 302,288 (28). 
pulation & (rank): 331,314 (33). 
timated population; 450,000. 

population change: +9.6%. 

; 117.47 sq. mi. 

Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 

In NW central part of state, near 


Co. 

For whites, more than 330; for 
‘more than 150. 

parks: 101 (2,135 ac.), 

ae 1952): 224,633, 


ae U. S. Trusrecchips: | 
The Afhcicne Caroline and Marshall Islands were purchased by Germany from Spain! ‘tii a 
- 1899. They were occupied by the Japanese in 1914; and, in 1919, they were mandated to 
_ Japan by the League of Nations. On Apr. 2, 1947, the 134th meeting of the U.N. Security 
Council adopted and set up the Strategic Trust. Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned 
A the Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls to the U. S. The measure was approved by Congress 
on July 18, 1947. Administration was transferred from the Navy to the i eparaaent: of the 
Interior on July 1, 1951. The High Commissioner is Elbert Thomas. 


' The entire group comprises more than 1,400 islands but the total land area is only 846 
square miles, many of the islands being tiny coral reefs. The Chamorros and Kanakas are 
me main racial groups, the former being less numerous but more advanced in living habits. — 


Islands Under Provisional U. S. Administration 


CITIES 2 a 


daninea the INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC as a book of national scope and interes 

oided emphasis on and identification with a single city or state, as has been characteristic — 
Imanacs heretofore. Therefors, in designing this section on cities of the United States, we — 
cluded as many as our space permitted. To obtain accurate and authoritative information — 
2 gone to the city officials and they have not only furnished the statistics, but have checked — 
e narratives in this section. We appreciate the co-operation of all these city ofictala: ; { 


. great.moments of Atlanta’s rey - 


The islands are composed chiefly of vol- — 
eanic rock, and their peaks rise 2,000 to © 
$3,000 feet above sea level. Chief products of 
the islands are coconuts and copra, 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands, east of the Caro- 
lines, are divided into two chains: the west- 
ern or Ralik ¢ up, including the atolis— 
Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotho and Eniwetok; and 
the eastern or Ratak group, including the 
atolls Mili, Majuro, Maloelap, Wotje, Likiep — 
and Bikini. 

The islands are of the coral-reef type and 
Yise only a few feet above sea level. The 
chief crop is coconuts; exports include © 
copra, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, etc. 

Bikini and Eniwetok have been the scene — 
of several atom-bomb tests. 
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(largest: Chichi Jima); the Volcano Islands 
(including Iwo Jima); Rosario Island; Parece — 
Vela; and Marcus Island. It was also agreed — 
in the treaty that, until such trusteeship is © 
actually granted, the U. S. will administer | 
the islands. a: 


Families with radios: 200, 000*. 
Television sets: 185,000*. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. ; 
Television stations: 3. - 3 
Assessed valuation (1952 est.) : $655, 000, 000. 
City tax rate (1952); $25 per $1,000. : 
Bonded debt (1951): $19,643,382. — 
Revenue (1951): $22,202,555.72. 
Expenditure (1951): $21,697,238.20. 
* Metropolitan area. 


One of the three largest paintings 
world is in Atlanta’s Grant Park. ae 
rama is 400 feet around, 50 feet 
weighs 18,000 pounds. It depicts one 


tle of Atlanta. 
Atlanta was 4 aa Ist: po 


erates in the Civil War—the chief base 
r recruiting and supplies in the far South, 
nd the most important railway junction. 
he Battle of Atlanta, depicted in the Cyclo- 
rama, was fought on July 22, 1864, southeast 
‘of the city. General John B. Hood, com- 
Manding the Confederate forces, attacked 
General Sherman’s army in an attempt to 
stop his progress through Georgia. The bat- 
tle was inconclusive, the casualties terrific: 
‘an estimated 35,000. The two armies settled 
down to a siege which ended with the fall 
of Atlanta on Sept. 1. 
_ General Sherman took possession of the 
_ city, rested his army until November, then 
burned Atlanta to the ground and started 
his devastating march to the sea. ; 
Today Atlanta is one of the important 
_ financial and industrial centers of the South- 
; east. Its factories turn out 3,300 different 
_ commodities, including cotton goods, cotton- 
3; seed oil, furniture and machinery. One of its 
best-known products is Coca-Cola, the for- 
- mula for which was devised in an Atlanta 
home. It was first sold in 1886 at a little 
drugstore by the old town well. The present- 
day Coca-Cola plant in Atlanta, which is 
open to visitors, makes the syrup that sup- 
plies soda fountains and bottling plants 
throughout the Southeast. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


"Incorporated as city: 1797. 

Mayor: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr, (May, 1955). 

z 1940 population & (rank): 859,100 (7). 
950 population & (rank): 949,708 (6). 

940-50 population change: +10.5%. 

1940 area: Land, 78.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 

Be.) 6.9;. - 

Altitude: Highest, 490 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: On upper Chesapeake Bay at mouth 

of Patapsco River. 

County: Independent city. 

Churches; Roman Catholic, 65; Jewish, 57; 

Protestant and other, 675 (170 colored). 
City-owned parks: 148 (5,093 ac.). 

Telephone subscribers (June 1952): 207,959. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 4. 

_ Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $2,600,466,616. 

City tax rate (1952): $2.74 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Jan. 1, 1952): $182,407,726. 

_ Revenue (195! budget): $114,703,326. 
Expenditure ({951 budget): $108,174,099. 


Baltimore’s fine harbor has made it the 
econd port of the United States in foreign 
ipping tonnage. It has been an important 
port since the days of sailing vessels, and 
also a ship-building center. The Baltimore 
clipper was one of the best sailing ships of 
ts day and was used extensively in world 
de. 

One of the major industrial centers of the 
U. S., Baltimore is noted for the diversity of 
factory output and for its prominence 
many individual lines of manufacture. 
city carries on a large wholesale and 
bbing trade, is an important banking and 
al, community, and is a leader in the 
of casualty insurance and oadaliby 
Em bonds. 


tionally famous Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
Medical School and the University of Mary- 
land Hospital and Medical School, two of the 
nation’s best known medical institutions. 
The University of Maryland Dental School — 
(oldest dental school in the world, founded — 
in 1840) also is located in Baltimore. 
Among the historical landmarks in the 
state is Ft. McHenry, whose shelling by the 
British in 1814 inspired Francis Scott Key's 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ It has been 
restored to its appearance in the early nine- 
teenth century with officers’ kitchen and 
mess rooms containing replicas of the artil- 
lery pieces used in 1812. The E. Berkley Bowie 
collection of firearms is there, together with 
furniture of the period and a flag exhibit. 
It is open to the public. . 
In addition to its pioneer history in ship- 
ping, Baltimore was the home of the pioneer 
railroad in the United States—the Baltimore ‘ 
and Ohio—and the first railroad passenger 
and freight station, erected in 1830. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 
Mayor: W. Cooper Green (Nov., 1953). 
1940 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 
1950 population & (rank): 326,027 (34). ; 
1940-50 population change: +21.8%. 
{951 area: Land, 65.32 sq. mi.,; inland water, 
0.1. ie 
Altitude: Highest, 1,052 ft.; lowest, 565. 
Location: In N central part of state, 
County: Seat of Jefferson Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 491; Roman Catholi 
26; Jewish, 3. si 
City-owned parks: 60 (1,096 ac.). 
Telephones: 148,484. 
Television sets: 80,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 2. ; j 
Assessed valuation (1950): $316,279,124. 
City tax rate (1950): $18 per $1,000. ; 
Net bonded debt (Aug. 1951): $16,058,064.50. 
Revenue (1952 budget): $17,618,405. 
Expenditure (1952 budget): $17,607,945. as 
Pioneer Southern aristocrats once lived in 


the heart of Birmingham, but the tide of — 
commerce has swept over the city in the F 


districts and the stately homes have no 
moved to the hills south of the city. F 
Birmingham, a vigorous industrial ¢ 
named after England’s great steel-making 


steel mills and blast furnaces utilize 
three natural resources—coal, iron ore 
limestone—that are needed for steel. All a 
produced in the vicinity. ; ‘ 
Other products of Birmingham’s indus- “ 
tries are heavy machinery, cement, freight 
cars, stoves, textiles. From Red Mountain, © 
just southeast of the city, one can look © 
down on the spectacular sight of flaming — 
blast furnaces that light up the city ‘ 
Jones Valley. In Vulcan Park, on US 31, 2 
the top of Red Mountain, stands the ir ; 
statue of Vulcan, god of fire, created by 
Giuseppe Moretti from pig iron produced — 
the Birmingham area. The statue stands 53 
feet high and weighs 60 tons. Meat 


: BOSTON, MASS. oe 
Incerporated as city: 1822. 

Mayor: John B. Hynes (Jan. 1956). 

1940 population & (rank): 770,816 (9) 

1950 population & (rank): 801,444 (10). 
«£94050 population change: +4.0%. 

1940 area: Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 


19.8. 
Altitude: Highest, 330 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: On Massachusetts Bay, at mouths 


of Charles and Mystic Rivers. 
- County: Seat of Suffolk Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 183; Roman Catholic, 
- 73; Jewish, 40; others, 74. 

_ City-owned parks & parkways: 3,250.09 ac. 
‘Telephones: 307,697. 

_ Radio sets (Greater Boston Area): 870,000. 
Television sets (Greater Boston area): 911,256. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 6. 

Television stations: 2. 

_ Assessed valuation (1951): $1,570,760,000. 

City tax rate (1952): $66.80 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (1952): $70,551,157.11, 

Revenue (1951): $216,988,017.27. 

Expenditure (1951): $211,083,726.33. 


: No city in the U. 8S. is richer in historical 
- associations than Boston, and no city has 
retained more of its original buildings as 
nemorials to America’s past. 
Puritans from England settled at Boston 
1630, only ten years after the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. Fourteen years 
later, the pioneer Bostonians set aside the 
oS first public park in the U. S.—the Boston 
-Common—for use as a “cow pasture and 
raining field.” The poet Emerson took his 
mother’s cow there to graze. But certain 
eople did not enjoy the Boston Common, 
because they were put in the stocks for pro- 
faning the Sabbath and other errant ways. 
5 Common now contains many monu- 
ments and tablets. 
ifteen years after the original settlement 
of Boston, the first free public school in 


n Cambridge (across the Charles River) 
ot only have Harvard University, but also 

nD ine other prominent institutions of higher 
é ing. 
llowing are some of the historic places 
extant in Boston which recapitulate the 
city’s great place in the annals of America: 
_ (1) The Old State House, built in 1713 on 
site of the first Town House (1658). In 
t of it occurred the Boston Massacre 
(1770) in which British troops fired on a 
mob of citizens, killing six and fanning the 
flames of revolt. A few years later the Decla- 
ion of Independence was proclaimed from 


in 1669 and rebuilt in 1729. Here Boston 
citizens gathered to decide the fate of the 
ated tea tax imposed by the British. The 
“Boston Tea Party’ followed in 1773, and 
he British Parliament retaliated by closing 
port. Two years later the British at- 


pted to seize the colony’s military stores 


opened the Revolutionary War. 
; Paul Revere House is the oldest house 
ip Boston, built about 1660 and bought by 


Paul Revere in 1770. It is now restored and 
furnished as it was in the days of Revere; 
and, like other historic places, it is open to 
the public. 

(4) The Old North Church (1723), which 
is the oldest church building in Boston. Sig- 
nal lanterns were displayed in the steeple 
to warn Paul Revere of the approach of the 
British. 

(5) Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Liberty,” 
which was the scene of stirring mass meet- 
ings during the revolutionary movement, 
and which was used by British officers as a 
theater during the occupation of the city. 
It now has historical. paintings and a mili- 
tary museum. 

Today Boston is the largest market of ihe 
shoe and leather industries in the world and 
also the largest wool market and the great- 
est fishing port in the U. 8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 

Mayor: Joseph Mruk (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 575,901 (14). 

1950 population & (rank): 580,132 (15). 

1940-50 population change: +0.7%. 

1946 area: Land, 39.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
10.8. 

Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571. - 

Lecation: At east end of Lake Erie, on Niagara 
River. 

County: Seat of Erie Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 268; Roman Catholic, 
82; Jewish, 16; others, 34. 

City-owned parks: 10 large (1,137 ac.), 41 mi- 
nor (116 ac.). ; 

Telephones: 273,384. 

Radio sets: 323,942. 

Television sets: 167,522. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; F'M, 3. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952): 

City tax rate (1952): 

Bonded debt (1952): $48,796,533. 

Revenue (1952-53): $5'7,354,603.85. 

Expenditure (1952—53): $57,354,603.85. 


The first ship to sail the Great Lakesactie. 
Grifin—was built near the present site of 
Buffalo by La Salle in 1679. Buffalo was still 
a relatively small town in 1813 when the 
British captured it and set its homes and 
buildings afire. Two years later, the town — 
was rebuilt, and it began to thrive with the © 
coming of the Erie Canal. 


Today, Buffalo is the leading inland port 
of the U. S. in terms of the value of its 
commerce. The Great Lakes steamers con-_ 
nect it with Chicago and Duluth; and 
ships of foreign nations frequently visit its — 
harbor. In addition, it is the second largest — 
railroad center in the U. S. Both by water 
and by rail, Buffalo is a geographical middle- 
man between the Midwest and the Eas 
Much of the grain of the Midwest mo’ 
through the city, which can store in its 
elevators 57 million bushels of grain, chiefi 
wheat. This flow of wheat has made ence \ 
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$998,571,120. 
$29.22 per $1,000. 


year. 


alo is the twelfth largest U. S. city in 

ufacturing according to the 1947 Census 

Be owtieciuree, and the Buffalo industrial 

& ea is eleventh in value added by manufac- 
Pole, 


Adjoining Buffalo is Niagara Falls, which 
_ for generations has been the favorite scenic 
spot of honeymooners. The Niagara River is 
divided by Goat Island and plunges over the 
_ escarpment in two parts: the American Falls, 
_ 167 feet high, and the Canadian Falls, ‘158 
- feet high. 


i CHICAGO, ILL. 


Incorporated as city: 1837. 

Mayor: Martin H. Kennelly (Apr., 1955). 

1940 population & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). 

p 1950 population & (rank): 3,620,962 (2). 

_ 1940-50 population change: +6,6%. 

4 Oy area: Land, 206.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 

4.6, 

- Altitude: Highest, 665. ft.; lowest, 581. 

_ Location: On lower west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

County: Seat of Cook Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 1,725; Roman Catholic, 

299; Jewish, 170. 

City-owned parks: 300 (8,557 ac.). 

Telephones: 1,565,354. 

- Radio sets: 2,235,990. 

Television sets: 1,160,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 22. 

Television stations: 4. 

Assessed vafuation (1950): $8,761,145,359. 

City tax rate (1951): $3.276 per $100. 

Gross bonded debt (1951): $380,689,800. 

evenue (1951): $471,797,592.71. 

Expenditure (1950): $471,732,456.69. 


_ The first white men Known to have visited 
Chicago were Joliet and Marquette in 1673. 
Fort Dearborn, a blockhouse and stockade, 
was built in 1804, but was eva“uated in 1812, 
with more than half of its garrison massa- 
_ cred at what is now the foot of 18th Street. 
Not until 1830 was the town laid out. Forty- 
: ae years later it was destroyed in the great 
e. , 

Chicago today is the greatest slaughtering 
nd meat-packing center in the world. Vis- 
itors to the Union Stock Yards can go on 
tours through the Armour plant and the 
Swift plant. Chicago also is one of the 
jor grain-trading centers. There is a visi- 
tors’ gallery overlooking the trading floor in 
Chicago Board of Trade building, which 
| 44 stories and has an observatory 524 feet 
ve the street. The Merchandise Mart, 
which covers two square blocks, is the sec- 
ond largest office building in the world, ex- 
eded only by the Pentagon in Washington. 
urs are conducted daily in which visitors 
see showrooms of leading manufacturers 
home goods. The city’s factories turn out 
cultural implements, electrical machin- 
and railway cars, among many other 
roducts. 

ago stretches along the shore of Lake 
an for 22 miles, and has many beaches 
lake shore parks. The Chicago Natural 
Museum ranks among the world’s 
museums of anthropology, botany, 
and geology. It has the world’s larg- 


est collection of meteorites, and is noted also 3 ‘ 
for its dioramas of prehistoric man in the 
Hall of the Stone Age. ; 


CINCINNATI, OHIG 


Incorporated as city: 1819. 
Mayor: Carl W. Rich (Nov., 1953). 
City Mavager: W. R. Kellogg (Apptd. 1944). 
1940 population & (rank): 455,610 (17). 
1950 population & (rank): 503,998 (18). 
1940-50 population change: +10.6%. 
1951 area: Land, 75.4 sq. mi.; inland a 05 
Altitude: Highest, 970 ft.; lowest, 441, 
Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 500*; Roman Catholic, 

67; Jewish, 10. 
City-owned parks: 84 (3,656 ac.). 
Telephones: 350,000. 
Families with radios: 357,0007. 
Television sets: 255,600. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $1,120,000,000. 
City tax rate (1951): $14.84 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1951): $93,398,941.05. = 
Revenue (1951): $29,411,095.30. 
Expenditure (1951): $26,817,277.53. 

* Data for Hamilton County. f In listening area: 50 
mi. radius. . 


Cincinnati began life in 1788 as a small 
settlement called Losantiville, perched on a 
plateau above the Ohio River. Its strategic 
location in the Western Territory led to the 
building of Fort Washington, the most ambi- — 
tious military establishment in the territory. “6 y: 
The community that grew up around the 
fort was named Cincinnati, after the Society 
of the Cincinnati, whose name stemmed 
from Roman times. 3 a 

The first legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met here in 1799 and elected as its 
delegate to Congress William Henry Harri- 
son, who later became President of the v.s 
A much later President, William Howard 
Taft, was born in a suburb of Cincinnati. 
The Taft Museum, which is open to the pu 
lic every day, serves as a reminder of ths 
family’s role in the city’s prominence. f= 
contains an art collection donated by Mr 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 

Cincinnati's industrial concerns inclu 
the Proctor and Gamble Soap Company, t. 
Crosley Division of Avco, General Hleotr 
General Motors, the Ford Motor Compa 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, — 
the Gruen Watch Company, and the United 
States Playing Card Company, the largest 
establishment of its kind in the world. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO— 


Incorporated as city: 1836. oie ig 
Mayor: Thomas A. Burke (Nov., 1953). ” . 
1940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). : 
1950 population & (rank): 914,808 (7). 
1940-50 population change: +4.2%. 4 
1940 area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 
Altitude: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, S73aemee 
Location: On Lake Erie "at mouth a Cuy: 
hoga River. 
County: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. a 
Churches: Protestant, 377; Roman cathoue, “i 
87; Jewish, 36; others, 6. 


Gity-ewned parks: 35. (2,420 AC.). ~ 
‘Telephones: 580,958. < ‘ 


Radio sets: 1,125,009. 
Television sets: 624,000*. 

_ Radie stations: AM, 8; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 3. 


Assessed valuation (i951): $1,766,087,739. 


__ Gity tax rate (195f) : $35.60 per $1,000. 


a} 


' Bonded debt (1952): $123,790,540. 

“Revenue (1951): $157,352,873. 

Expenditure (195%): $135,279,950. 

- *Y{njnorthern Obie; 80% in Motropolitam Cleveland. 


The largest city in Ohio and sixth in the 

U. &., Cleveland was founded in 1796 by 
General Moses Cleaveland, who was the head 
surveyor of the Connecticut Land Company. 
This company had bought three million 
acres in what is now northern Ohio, paying 
40 cents an acre. An acre in downtown Cleve- 
land today would bring some two million 
dollars. . 
Cleveland is an important Great Lakes 
hipping point and the site of iren and 
teel manufacturing. Other products inchide 
iints, varnishes, electrical appliances, chem~- 
als, and automahile parts. 


In addition to industry, Cleveland is in- 
_ terested in cultural developments. It has the 
nly municipally owned and operated dra- 
matie project in the country—Cain Park 
Theatre, in suburban Cleveland Heights, hav- 
ing its season in summer and early autumn. 
The Cleveland Orchestra, which is nationally 
_ known, gives informal pop concerts in, the 
sunrmer and a regular series of concerts in 


eaten are creating gardens as memo- 
to peace. 


DALLAS, TEX. 

Trieryeraica as city: 1871. 

rz d. B. Adoue, Jr. (May, 1953). 
Manager: Elgin E. Crull (apptd. 1952). 
poputation & (rank): 294,734 (31).. 

8 population & (rank): 434,462 (22). 
194@-§@ pepulation change: +47.4%. 

dd area: Land, 159.53 sq. mi.; inland water, 


vision ssts: 55,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 3. 

elevision stations: 2. 
sessed valuation ($950): $772,697,670. 

y tax rate (F880): $1.90 per $100. 
bonded debt (Oct. 1, 1952): $84,761,500. 
nue (1952-83): $38,868,590. 

‘penditure (#952-53): $38,868,590. 

The Dallas Cotton Exchange handles about 
two million bales of cotton a year in normal 
t imes. The city produces more cotton gins 
tha n any other city in the world, 

‘Dallas is also pre-eminent in the produc- 
a ; 
ae 


tion of saddlery and harness and leather 


goods, and ranks third i the distribution of 
farm implements. 


The Fair Park in East Dallas, is a $30- 
million permanent exposition plant, open as 
a city park. It is the home of the annual 
State Fair. Its Hall of State is a shrine to 
Texas heroes and contains two of the world’s 
largest murals. 


Dallas is also the home of the fourth 
largest aquarium in the U. &., the 78,500- 
capacity Cotton Bowl and many other cul- 
tural and amusement sites. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Incorporated as city: 1861. 
Mayor: Quigg Newton (June, 1955). 
1940 ponulation & (rank): 322,412 (24). 
1950 population & (rank): 415,786 (24). 
£940-50 population change: +29.0%. ‘ 
1950 area: Land, 67.74 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.8. 
Altitude: Highest, 5,470 ft.; lowest, 5,130. 
Location: In NE central part of state, on 
South Platte River. 
County: Coextensive with Denver Co. 
Churches: Protestant and miscellaneous, 289; 
Roman Catholic, 30; Jewish, 16. J 
City-owned parks: 42 (1,634 ac.). 
City-scwned mountain parks: 30 (20,897 bese 
Families with telephones: 115,000. 
Families with radios: 112,700. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $800,000,000. 
City tax rate (1952): $42 per $1,000, 
Bonded debt (1952): $11,500,000. 
Revenue (195f): $25,892,757. 
Expenditure (1951): $26,639,.317*. 
* Surpluses from previous year available for excess of 
expenditure over revenue. 
A traveler going west across the U. §&. 
creases the great plains and comes upon 
Denver lying just at the foot of the Rocky 


Mountains. The city was born in 1858 when ~ 


gald was discovered in the sands of Cherry — 
Creek. It began as a tough village of canine 
shacks and tents. j 


Denver now is the cultural and transpor- 7 
tation center of a vast Recky Mountain 
region. Its important industries include meat 
packing plants, flour mills and factories | 
making tires, saddlery and porcelain, 


No other city in the country has such a 


magnificent system of mountain parks. The ~ 


nearest is 13 miles from the city, and the — 
farthest Mmit of the park system extends 50 
miles to the west. The main circle drive — 
winds up Lookout Mountain to the top 
where the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill is sit- 
uated, along with the Cody Museum. The © 
municipal game preserve bas herds of buf= — 
falo, elk and deer. 
The most speetacular view of the region 
is obtainable from Mount Evans, 14,260 feet, | 
which is reached by a scenic drive that is 
the highest automobile road in North Ami 4 
ica. Other drives through some of the: grant 


Springs, to the south, and to Estes Park, 
which is the eastern entrance to Rocky 
Mountain National Park, 


Ree DES MOINES, IOWA 

Incorporated as city: 1857. 

_ Mayor: Allan W. Denny (Apr., 1954). 

Rea Leonard G. Howell (Apptd. 

1940 population & (rank): 159,819 (55). 

1250 population & (rank): 177,965 (53). 

1940-50 population change: +11.3%. 

1950 area: Land, 53.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: 861 ft. 

Location: In south central part of state, at 
junction of Raccoon and Des Moines 
Rivers. 

County: Seat of Polk Co. 

_ Churches: Protestant, 184; Roman Catholic, 
13; Jewish, 4. 

_ City-owned parks: 57 (1,613.25 ac.), 
Telephones: 89,462, 

Radio sets: 153,616. 

Television sets: 17,243. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 


Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $184,640,050. 
_ City tax rate (1952): $25.676 per $1,000. 
_ Bonded debt (1952): $7,283,675. 

_ Revenue (1952): $7,474,358. 

_ Expenditure (1952): $6,164,316, 


Des Moines sits at the heart of a prairie 
state, Iowa, which has more land under cul- 
tivation, in proportion to its area, than any 
other state. More corn is produced in Iowa 
than in any other area of equal size in the 
_ world—one-fifth of the corn crop of the U.S. 
More hogs are raised in Iowa than in any 
4 other state, and Iowa is second only to 

Texas in the number of cattle. 

Des Moines, the home of 51 home insur- 
ance companies, and the location of more 
_ than 100 state, district or regional offices of 
other insurance companies, is known as the 
insurance center of the west. More than 
5,000 people are engaged in the insurance 
business jin Des Moines. 

Des Moines manufacturing plants produce 
Over 500 different products valued at more 
han $330,000,000 annually and sold through- 
ut the world. These products include: cos- 
_metics; chemicals; medicines; wearing ap- 
_parel, including hosiery, gloves, caps and 
sports goods; tools; machinery; automobile 
accessories; tires; food products; agricultural 
quipment; airplane parts and many others. 
_ Although Iowa as a whole is agricultural, 
Des Moines is surrounded by rich coal fields 
on both sides of the Des Moines River. The 
coal has contributed to the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, which has almost 300 
manufacturing plants. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


"Incorporated as city: 1824. 

_ Mayor: Albert E. Cobo (Jan., 1954). 

* 940 population & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). 

950 population & (rank): 1,849,568 (5). 

0-50 population change: +13.9%. 

0 area: 137.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 4.1. 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. 
Location: In SE part of state, on Detroit River. 
County: Seat of. Wayne Co. 

Ch Protestant, 850%; 139; 
wish, 38. 

owned parks: 326 (5,737 ac.). 


Catholic, 


Telephones: 917,526. 

Radio sets: 772,800. 

Television sets: 704,481. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 10. 

Television stations: 3, 

Assessed valuation (1952): $4,497,951,930. 

City tax rate (1952): $22.276 per $1,000. 

Net bonded debt (July 31, 1952): $246,442,498, 

Revenue (1952): $291,726,746.+ 

Expenditure (1952): $287,855,474.+ 
* Metropolitan area. + Excludes school system. 


Detroit is the oldest city of any size 
west of the seaboard colonies, having been 
founded in 1701, more than a century before 
Chicago was founded. The French were the 
settlers, and they gave the city its name 
from their word meaning ‘‘strait.” They re- 
ferred to the 27-mile-long Detroit River 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair, 
The river forms part of the international 
boundary, and marks the only point where _ 
Canada lies directly south of U. S. territory. 

Because of its strategic location, Detroit 
was fought over by the French, the British 
and the Indians. During the Revolutionary 
War, it served as headquarters for the Brit- 
ish forces in the Northwest. The first steam 
vessel, the Walk-in-the-Water, made its ap- 
pearance on the Great Lakes in 1818, and 
Detroit was the western terminus for most- 
of its voyages from Buffalo. Today hun- 
dreds of ships, carrying the immense com- 
merce of the Great Lakes, call at Detroit 
and link it by water to all the important 
cities on the Great Lakes. Detroit ranks ~ 
fourth in the U.S. as an exporting port. 

No other city in the world equals Detroit — 
as an automobile-manufacturing center. The 
plants include Ford, General Motors, Hud=- ~ 
son, Packard, Chrysler and Kaiser-Frazer. 
Most plants are open for public tours. Apart 
from automobiles, Detroit manufactures a 
wide range of products— adding machines, 
pharmaceuticals, steel barrels, television 
equipment. 

Belle Isle, a thousand-acre park in 
Detroit River, has bathing and boatin 
facilities, tennis and golf, zoological garde 
and an aquarium. , 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated as city: 1784. 
Mayor: Joseph V. Cronin (Dec., 1953). 
City Manager: Carleton F,. Sharpe oo 
1948). : 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 177,397 (54). 
1940-50 population change: +6.7%. : 
1940 area: Land, 17.4 sq. mi.; inland wa 
1.2. 
Location: In central part of state, on oF 
necticut River. * 
County: Seat of Hartford Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 94; meee Catholic, 
14; Jewish, 6. : 
City-owned parks: 29 (2,800 ac.). ; hh 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 2s 
Television stations: None. 4 
Assessed valuation ((951): $516,805,060. 
City tax rate (1952): $35.75 per $1,000. i 
Net bonded debt (Mar. 31, 1952): $10,446,777. 
Revenue (1952): $21,564,713.49. 
Expenditure (1952): $20,631,526.92. 


166,267 (51). 


A Dutch trading post, established in 1623, 
was the -beginning of Hartford. Thirteen 
years later, English colonists from Cambridge, 

_ Mass., started a permanent.settlement and 
soon afterward made it the eapital of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 


The Duteh were expelled from Connecticut 
in 1654, but Hartford’s troubles were not 
ever. In 1687, the Governor of New York 
appeared at Hartford and demanded the 
' Connecticut charter, on the grounds that 
he was ,Governor General of New Engiand, 
too. The charter was hidden in a hollow oak 
tree for two years until King William III 
recognized it as valid. 


_ By now, Hartford has become the greatest 
_ insurance center in the nation: 48 companies 
have their headquarters there, and their com- 
bined assets exceed $3 billion. In addition, 
Hartford is the home of the largest type- 
writer menufacturers in the world—Under- 
‘ wood and Royal. Its chief newspaper, The 
_ Hartford Courant, is the oldest in America; 
am earlier subscriber was George Washington, 
and Israel Putnam was its war cerrespondent 
during the Revolution. 


_ Historical treasures are kept in the State 
Library and Supreme Court Building. Among 
them are a full-length portrait of Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart; the original charter 
signed by Charies II; the Brandegee collection 
of portraits of U. S, Justices; and the Joseph 
_ ©. Mitchelson collection of coins, bills and 
commercial tokens of interest to students of 
numismatics. 


HOUSTON, 
Incorporated as city: 1837. 
ayor: Roy Hofheinz (Jan., 1955). 

40 population & (rank): 384,514 (21). 

1950 population & (rank): 596,163, (14). 

0-50 population change: +55.0%. 

1950 area: Land, 160 sq. mi.; inland water, 0, 
A Ititude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
ap SE part of state, near Gulf of 


TEX. 


: Over 500. 
: 75 (3,201 ac.). 
: 300,000, 
io sets: 350,000. 
vision sets: 85,000.* 
lio stations: AM 8; FM, 38. 
wision stations: 1 
essed valuation (951): $996,527,000; 
aN : $1,060,000,000. 
City tax rate: $1.975 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1950): $73,394,422, 
evenue (1951): $20,875,362, 
: xpenditure (1951): $23,995,086. 
* ae eenien area. 


, “Sam ‘Houston was the commander in chief 
he Texas troops who fought a successful 
f rebellion against domination by 
,» Which had been in possession of 
On April 21, 1836, Houston’s men won 
decisive victory in which the Mexican 
‘al, Santa Anna, was taken prisoner, and 
sd the treaty which launched the Repub- 
; of Texas. In September, a constitution 
ratified, and Houston was elected Presi- 
dent. The Texas Republic was recognized by 


(1952 


ev 
“4 


the U. S. and by the major European: “power: : 
The present city of Houston, which is the 

largest in Texas and the entire South, 

honors Sam Houston, who was president of 


the erstwhile republic. 
capital. Today great industrial establish- 
ments line Houston’s ship ehannel. A lead- 
ing export center, Houston leads all others 
in America in cotton exports. It is one of 
America’s outstanding oil-producing and re- 
fining centers, and leads the world in the 
manufacture and distribution of oil-industry , 
equipment. Among the new industries that 
are being developed in Houston are synthetic — 
rubber and chemicals. 
Houston is the second-largest port in the — 
nation from the standpoint of tonnage 
handled. 


4 
j 
This was its first 
{ 
1 
1 
4 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Incorporated as city: 1874. 
Mayor: Alex M. Clark (Dec., 1955). O ocnc ee il 
{940 population & (rank): 386,972 (20). 
1950 population & (rank): 427,173 (23). 
1940-50 population change: +10.4%. or 
1940 area: Land, 53.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 0.1, , 
Altitude: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667. 
Location: In central part of state, on West 
Fork of White River. ; 
County: Seat of Marion County. 
Churches: 515. 
City-owned parks: 32 (3,519 ac,). 
Telephones: 203,644. finan , 
Radio sets: 135,780 (radio families), Coit 
Television sets: 90,000. ae, 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 1. 4° ; 
Television stations: 1. phe 
Assessed valuation (1949): $496,915,240,. 
City tax rate (1949): $4.412 per $100. 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1948): $6,804,000. 
Revenue (1948): $11,620,000. 
Expenditure (1948): $12,638,000. 


Indianapolis is the second largest city ae { 
the U. S. which is not on navigable water, — 
Its size and extensive trade is based on the ~~ 
rich territory surrounding it. The cornfields — 
of the region make Indianapolis the second 
corn market in the United States. There are 
also in the region large coal fields and de- 
posits of building stone and marl, 


The Indianapolis Motor Speedway, five 
miles from the center of the city, was built in 
1909 as a proving ground for automobiles. 
Each Memorial Day a 500-mile race is held 
there. Various well-known improvements. in 
automobiles are credited to the experience : 
gained on the speedway. Among them are 
the rear-vision mirror, the balloon tire and 
‘ethyl gasoline, 


The homes of two famous citizens of 
Indianapolis are preserved as memorials, 
One is the home of James Whitcomb Riley, 
which is preserved as it was when the famous 
Hoosier poet lived there. The other is the- F 
home Benjamin Harrison bullt in 1872. He 
lived there except for the period of his — 
service as United States Senator, and as the 
twenty-third President of the United States. 
Much of the furniture is original. Bo 7 
Hn homes are open to the publis at a small 
ee 


i aie ne ip. Ln 


wee 


_. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

orporated as city: 1855. 
Mayor: John V. Kenny (May, 1953). 
1940 population & (rank): 301,173 (30). 
1950 population & (rank): 299,017 (37). 
1940-50 population change: —0.7% 
1940 area: Land, 14.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.2. 
. Altitude: Highest, 180 ?ft.; lowest, sea level. 
‘Location: In NE part of state, on Hudson 

River and Upper New York Bay. 
County: Seat of Hudson Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 96; Roman gests 39; 
‘ Jewish, 17; Others, 45. 
se? Telephones: 83,876. 
_ Radio stations: None. 
_ Television stations: None. 
_ Assessed valuation (1951): $477,198,646. 

City tax rate (1951): $73.27 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1951): $29,512,500. 

Revenue (1951): $52,302,735. 
Expenditure (1951): $45,418,432. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


- Incorporated as city: 1850. 

Mayor: Fletcher Bowron (June, 1953). 

4940 population & (rank): 1,504,277 (5). 

1950 population & (rank): 1,970,358 (4). 

_ §940-50 population change: +31.0%. 

1952 area: Land, 451.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 

PAGS 

Altitude: Highest, 2,785 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
{ In SW part of state, on Pacific 


“5 
; 
: 
* 
ar 


County: Seat of Los Angeles Co. 
Churches: 1,700. 

_ City-owned parks: 110 (9,600 ac.). 
Telephones: 959,215. 

Radio sets: 4,000,000.* 

Television sets: 1,297,000.* 

_ Radio stations: AM, 12; FM, 7. 

' Television stations: 7. 

ssessed valuation (1952): $2,791,452,080. 
ity tax rate (1952-53): $1.7551 per $100. 
ross debt (June 30, 1952): $316,856,000. 
evenue (1951-52): $301,432,887.15. 
Expenditure (1951-52): $288,163,287.50. 
-* Metropolitan area. 


- In 1781, the Mexican Provincial Governor, 
Filipe de Neve, founded “El Pueblo de Nues- 
tra Sefiora la Reina de Los Angeles”—mean- 
ing “The Village of Our Lady, the Queen of 
the Angels.” The pueblo became the eapital 
of a Mexican province, and it was the last 
lace to surrender to the U. S. at the time 
‘the American occupation in 1847. 

os Angéles now is the largest in popula- 
on of any city in the West and is the 
fourth largest in the nation. Geographically, 
it extends more than 40 miles from the 
nountains to the sea; and in area, it is the 
orld’s largest city. The city’s phenomenal 
owth has been brought about primarily by 
five factors: 


people and industry from all parts 


"Q) Development of the citrus-fruit indus- 

try. Orange and other citrus groves extend 
east in a huge arc, reaching a radial 

of more than 30 miles at some points. 

Oil fields. Both to the north and to 

jutheast of Los Angeles, forests of oil 
‘es oy, 7 , 


1) The equable climate, which has at-. 


derricks proclaim the discovery and expioi- 
tation of vast fields of underground wealth. 
(4) Development of a man-made harbor. 
The port of Los Angeles is the world’s larg- 
est fishing harbor and one of its most prom- 
inent ports in tonnage volume. 
(5) The motion-picture industry. More 
than two-thirds of all motion pictures are 
produced in the Los Angeles metropolitan — 
area. i 
The climate of the city is reflected in the 
facilities for open-air living. In Los Angeles, 
the drive-in cafe and drive-in theater were 
originated, and Angelenos enjoy sports the 
year-round and “Symphonies under the 
Stars” in famed Hollywood Bowl. 
Exposition Park has a 7-acre sunken gar- 
den containing 15,000 rosebushes of 155 va- 
rieties. In the park is the Coliseum, in which | 
the 1932 Olympic Games were held. It seats 
101,671 persons and is the home field for 
the Los Angeles Rams and the U.S.C, ang F 
U.C.L.A. football teams. 
Adjoining Los Angeles, within a few min- 
utes by bus or car, is Pasadena, famous for 
its New Year’s Day “Tournament of Roses.” 
Also nearby is San Marino, home of the © 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery. Beaches within easy driving distance 
include Venice, Malibu, Hermosa, Redondo, — 
Santa Monica and Long Beach. ; 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


incorporated as city: 1849. 
Mayor: S. Watkins Overton (Jan., 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). 
1950 population & (rank): 396,000 (26). 
1940-50 population change: +35.2%. GA 
1950 areas Land, 104.25 sq. mi.; inland water, a 
11.6. a 
Altitude: Highest, 320 ft.; lowest, 195. > 
Location: In SW corner of state, on Misais- ; 
sippi River. ca 
County: Seat of Shelby Co. } S 
City-owned parks: 39 (2,300 ac.); aan: 4 
45. 
Telephones: 159,266. 
Radio sets: 215,000. 
Television sets: 92,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 1. f 
Assessed valuation (1951): $512,738,714.27. | ee 
City tax rate (1951): $1.80 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1951): $29,533,857. 
Revenue (1951 budget): $12,665,747.44. x 
Expenditure (1951 budget): $12,388,135. 81. Re 


One of the country’s largest inland ports, 
Memphis handles more than 4 million bales — 
of cotton a year, making it the biggest single : 
cotton market in the world. It likewise ran 
first in the world as a market for hardwood — 
lumber. It is also a leading mule mark 

The first settlers of Memphis were 
Chickasaw Indians, who had a village namec 
Chisca there on the bluffs overlooking t 
Mississippi River. Hernando de Soto, 
1541, is said to have had his first glimpse < 
the Mississippi from the site of Memphi 
and in the next century, Joliet and Ma: 
quette stopped there to trade with t! 
Indians. La Salle tried to claim the regio 
for France in 1682 and built a fort. 


104 \ : ; d 
“Actually the city was not settled until 
1819, after Tennessee had been taken into 
the Union in 1796. One of the three founders 
of Memphis was Andrew Jackson. During the 
Civil War, the federal forces won a gunboat 
battle on the river at Memphis, and General 
_ Sherman was-enabled to take the city. Con- 
_ federate Park today contains ramparts from 
which Confederate soldiers defended the 
city against the federal gunboats, 
ee MIAMI, FLA. 
Incorporated as city: 1896. 
_ Mayor: Chelsie J. Senerchia (Nov., 1954). 
City manager: Gen. E. A, Evans (apptd, Sept. 
mY, 1952). 
£940 population & (rank): 172,172 (48). 
{950 population & (rank): 249,276 (42). 
1940-50 population change: +44.8%, 
1950 area: Land, 34.19 sq. mi.; inland water, 
18.45. 
Altitude: Average, 10 ft. 
Location; In SE part of state, on Biscayne 
: Bay. 
_ County: Seat of Dade Co. 
Churches: 235. 
_ City-owned parks: 48 (613 ac.), 
Telephones: 214,000. 
Radio sets: 165,000. 
Television sets: 125,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
_ Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1952-53): $585,253,940, 
_ City tax rate (1952-53): $21.12 per $1,000. 
_ Bonded debt (1952-53): $21,718,000. 
Revenue (1952-53): $17,846,651. 
‘% aes (1952-53) : $19,600,183. 


For the variety and quantity ‘of its sports 


; Aaa Miami can lay claim to being: the . 


ost athletic city in the nation. In the 
atter of fishing, for example, there is a 
inter tournament that begins about the 
iddle of January and runs through April; 
nm comes a summer tournament that runs 
om July to early September. There are 


ks from December into March. 

nm case these events are not enough for the 
Jusands of tourists who flock to Miami, 
ere is the Orange Bowl football game on 
1 Year’s Day—followed by an open golf 


followed by a general sailing regatta in 

March. And there are horse races at Hia- 
le Park and Tropical Park from mid-De- 
amber until April. Hialeah is noted as one 
the most beautiful horse-racing tracks in 
rorld, with its cocoanut palms, its tropi- 
gardens, and the largest fiock of fla- 

lingoes in Florida. 
Miami is the southernmost large city on 
U., 8. mainland, To the south, a unique 
erseas highway goes down the Florida 
3s to Key West, connecting the islands by 
dges. To the west, the Tamiami Trail 
s across the Everglades to Tampa, 


aie MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Incorporated as city: 1846. 

yor: Frank P, Zeidler (April, 1956), 
40 population & (rank): 587,472 (13). 
50 population & (rank): 637,392 (13), 


“ Iplormatian peas o dlabhe 

1940-50 population change: +8, 5%. By 

1952 sess Land, 50.668 sq. mi.; inland wae 
ter, 0 ‘ 

Altitude: Highest, 740 ft.; lowest, 581 ft. 

Location: In SE part of state, on Lake Michi- 
gan. r 

County: Seat of Milwaukee Co, : 


Churches: 374. j 
County-owned parks: 75 (7,086 ac.). 

Telephones: 328,000. 

Radio sets: 196,700. : 
Television sets: 198,0238.* 


Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $1,338,504,950, 
City tax rate (1951): $30.50 per $1,000. 
Gross debt (Dec. 3!, 1951): $17,312,000, 
Revenue (1951): $72,810,668. ‘ 
i 


Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. : 


Expenditure (1952 budget): $81,904,066. 
* County figure. 


French missionaries visited the site of — 
Milwaukee in the seventeenth century, but it 
was not until 1795 that Jacques Vieau es- 
tablished a trading post there. The first 
permanent white settler, Vieau’s son-in-law, — 
Solomon Juneau, made his home there in — 
1818. A 

Milwaukee is one of the great industrial — 
centers of the country, producing heavy ~— 
machinery, electrical equipment, chemicals, 
food and leather products, etc. It is famous 
fer its breweries, which are epen to visitors 
by appointment. The city-owned harbor is 
one of the largest and best-equipped on the 
Great Lakes. It serves both lake- and ocean- 
going vessels. 


A Wisconsin State Fair, held annually in 
August, includes a state art exhibit and 
automobile and horse racing, The Milwaukee 
Auditorium is one of the largest exposition 
buildings in the country, with 8 separate 
halls under one roof, the smallest seating 
300 and the largest 7,200. A new addition 
provides the most modern arena in America, 
It has a seating capacity of 12,500 and is 
equipped with an ice floor for hockey, skat- 
ing and ice shows. 


Of particular nota is the Milwaukee 
County park system with its botanical gar- 
dens, zoo and recreational facilities, This is — 
also true of its cultural institutions, includ- 
ing the museum, public library and educa- 
tional institutions. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Incorporated as city: 1867. 
Mayor: Eric G. Hoyer (July, 1953), 
1940 population & (rank): 492,370 (16). 
1950 population & (rank): 521,718 (17). 
1940-50 population change: +6.0%. 
eas area: Land, 58.79 sq. mi.; inland ‘water, 


Altitude: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 

Location: In SH central part of state, on Mise 
sissippi River. 

County: Seat of Hennepin Co. 

Churches: 465, 

City-owned parks: 143, 

Telephones: 297,448. 

Radio sets: 410,000, 

Television sets: 162,100, 

Radio stations; AM, 10; FM, 3, 


Television stations: 2. 

_ Assessed valuation (1952): $327,000,000. 

_ City tax rate (1952): $1.45 per $100, 
Net debt (195!): $45,660,000. 

Revenue (1951): $47,000,000. 

Expenditure (1951): $52,000,000. 


- Lieutenant Zebulon Pike made a treaty 

with the Sioux Indians in 1805-06 by which 
_ they ceded to the whites land including the 
Falls of St. Anthony and the site of Minnea- 
polis. Fort Snelling was built in 1819-20, and 
in 1823 the government built a lumber and 
flour mill. Today Minneapolis is one of the 
outstanding flour-milling centers. Serving a 
- vast agricultural region, the city is the 
largest distributing center for tractors and 
farm implements. 


__ Not far from the city on the Mississippi 
_ River is U. S. Lock and Dam No. 1, a few 
_ miles above which is the head of navigation. 
_ From there to St. Louis, a river stretch of 
- 659 miles, 26 dams insure a 9-foot channel 
for navigation. Minnehaha Park along the 
Mississippi contains Minnehaha Falls, made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, The Song of 
Hiawatha. Above the falls is a statue of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 


Minneapolis has 22 lakes within its park 
_ system, offering fishing, bathing and sail- 
boating in the summer, iceboating and skat- 
* ing in the winter. Twelve miles west of 

the city is Lake Minnetonka, which has 
d 110 miles of shore line. Minneapolis is also 
‘ gateway city to the “Land of the 10,000 


_ Lakes.” 
Across the Mississippi is Minneapolis’ 
“twin city,” St. Paul. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1836. 
_ Mayor: Ralph A. Villani (May, 1953). 
940 poputation & (rank): 429,760. (18), 
950 population & (rank): 438,776 (21). 
1940-50 population change: +2.1%. 
950 area: Land, 23.75 sq. mi.; inland wa- 
Reber, 3.2. 
Altitude : Highest, 225 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In NE part of state, on Passaic River 
and Newark Bay. 
County: Seat of Essex Co. 
_ Churehes: Protestant, 159; Roman Catholic, 
41; Jewish, 32; others, 57. 
_ City-owned parks: 38 (34.24 ac.). 
_ County-governed parks in city: 7 (‘755.72 ac.). 
_ Telephones: 206,074. 
Radio stations: AM, 4; FM, 3. 
z Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1952): $694,985,210, 
City tax rate (1952): $7.56 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (1952): $42,312,866.49. 
venue (1950): $57,446,652.76. 
penditure (1950): $55,028,447.86. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


orporated as city: 1805. 
jor: De Lesseps 8. Morrison (May, 1954). 
0 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 
0 population & (rank): 570,445 (16). 
jopulation change: +15.3%. 
Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 


Revenue (1952 budget) : 


Altituds: | Highest, TS-1ts 
level. 

Geoation: In SE part of state, between Missis- 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain, 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: Over 600. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Telephones: 210,412. 

Radio sets: 195,000. 

Television sets: 55,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 11; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $734,915,586. 

City tax rate (1952): $3.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1952): $47,341,000. 

$18,074,415. 

Expenditure (1952 budget): $18,074,415. 


One of the few cities of the nation that 
have been under three flags, New Orleans has 
belonged to Spain, France and the U. 8. 
The French founded it in 1718 and named it 
in’ honor of the Duke of Orleans. 


In 1762, France ceded the city and the — 
territory to Spain. In 1800, the territory was 
returned to France, but government authori- 
tiles did not take over until 1803, only 20 
days before the region became part of t 
U. 8S. in the Louisiana Purchase. 

As a memento of the old days, New Orleans 
has a French Quarter, or Vieux Carré, which ~ 
has fascination for tourists. and for gourmets. — 
The narrow streets are overhung with 
jron-trellised balconies of quaint old dw 
ings and shops. The restaurants are cel 
brated for their good food and unusut 
dishes. 

Six miles below the city is Chalmet . 
National Historical Park, which marks the — 
battlefield on which Andrew Jackson de- 
fended New Orleans against the British in 
1815. The British suffered 1,971 casualties, 
while the Americans suffered only 13. It was 
the last battle fought between the U. 8. 
and Great Britain, the peace treaty having 
been signed at Ghent 15 days before th 
battle: The news had not yet reached Ne 
Orleans. I: 

One of the city’s historic buildings is th 
Cabildo, dating back to 1795, which was th 
headquarters of the Spanish governor. 
later was the scene of the transfer of Lo 
ana from France to the U. S. Now ef 


lowest, 4 below sea 


val and reaches its climax on Shreve q 
day, the day before the beginning of 
On the more serious side, the city is one 
the great ports of the U. S., second only to 
New York in dollar volume of cargo handled ‘a 
each year, It has 23 miles of developed: ade 
frontage. } 


NEW YORK, N. Y._ 


Chartered as “Greater New York’: 1898. 
Mayor: Vincent R. Impellitteri (Dec., 1953). 
Borough Presidents: Bronx, James J. Lyons; 

Brooklyn, John Cashmore; ‘Manhattan, 


Lundy; Richmond, Cornelius A. Hall. 
1940 population & (rank): 7,454,995 (1). 
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1950 population & (rank): 7,891,957 (1). 

1940-50 population change: +5.9%. 

1949 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 

66.4 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kings 
(Brooklyn), ~ New York (Manhattan), 
Queens, Richmond (Staten Island). 

Location: SE part of state, at mouth of Hud- 


Bee son River. 
_ Churches: Protestant, 1,418; Jewish, 1,330; 
ee Roman. Catholic, 525. ' 
_ City-owned parks: 882 (26,627 ac.). 
Telephones: 2,365,000. 


Families with radios: 2,258,470. 
_ Television sets: 1,475,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 25; FM, 23. 
Television stations: 6. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $18,776,760,946, 
City tax rate (1951): $3.08 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1951): $3,240,545,785.46. 
Revenue (1951): $1,251,456,083.66. 

aa Expenditure (1951): $1,253,373,347.76. 


- In 1609, Henry Hudson, who worked for the 
Dutch East India Company, sailed up the 
river that now bears his name and went as 
ar as Albany. Five years later, 2 permanent 
ettlement was established at what is now 
w York, but it was originally called New 
sterdam by the Dutch governors. One 
of them, Peter Minuit, was said to have 
% _ bought Manhattan Island from the Indians 
for $24 worth of beads, buttons and trinkets. 
1664, Great Britain’s Duke of York sent 
@ fleet which quietly seized the settlement 
m the Dutch, without bloodshed, and re- 
hristened the colony in honor of the Duke. 
Control of New York passed to the young 
S. at the end of the Revolutionary War, 
a: George Washington was inaugurated 
President in New York’s old City Hall. Con- 
gress met in New York from 1785 to 1790. 
Today New York is the most populous 
ind wealthy city in the U. 8. Much of this 
th and prosperity is due to New York 
Harbor, which is one of the finest, and per- 
ps the busiest, in the world. The port clears 
e than 5,000 vessels a year and ships 
ost half of the entire trade of the U. S. 
he visitor, perhaps the best view of 
le York Harbor is from the top of the 
hg of Liberty, which is reached by ferry 
oats running hourly from the Battery, the 
southern tip of Manhattan. The statue, pre- 
3 nted to the U. S. by France in 1885, is the 
st of modern times—152 feet high on a 
stal 151 feet high. An elevator runs to 
balcony level, and a spiral stairway 
to the observation platform. Another 
Oo see the harbor and New York’s sky- 
is to take the 40-mile boat trip around 
Manhattan. 
lower Manhattan, not far from the 
tery, is Wall Street, the financial center 
he nation. It was so named from the wall 
cted nearly 300 years ago by the 
burghers to protect themselves against 
jian raids. The New York Stock Exchange 
dmits visitors. By way of contrast, New 
ork’s Chinatown, within walking distance 
all Street to the north, has intriguing 
~s to buy and restaurants with deli- 
us things to eat. 


a 
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Midtown Manhattan has Broadway, other- — 
wise known as the “Main Stem,” or ‘The 
Great White Way.’ More stage plays and 
motion-picture theaters are crowded in that 
area than in any comparable area in the 
world. Also night clubs. 

Among the most noteworthy buildings, or 
clusters of buildings, in Midtown Manhattan 
are! 

(1) The Empire State Building, the world's 
tallest structure, 1,250 feet high. Some half 
million tourists visit the building every year 
and shoot up in elevators to the observation 
tower on the 102d floor. 


(2) Rockefeller Center—also known as 
Radio City. It occupies 12 acres and includes 
15 buildings. The studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company can be inspected in 
tours that start every twenty minutes. The 
RCA Building has an observation roof. 


(3) United Nations Headquarters, which 
is located on the East River at 42nd Street. 


The many museums of New York City are 
listed in a separate section (See Museums 
in the index). The most celebrated is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of the 
world’s most famous. On the outskirts of — 
New York City are two of the largest air- 
fields in the world: La Guardia Field and 
Idlewild. La Guardia Field covers an area of 
558 acres, and has observation decks from 
which one can watch the arrival and depar- 
ture of domestic and overseas planes, 24 j 
hours a day. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Incorporated as city: 1890. 

Mayor: Allen Street (Apr., 1955). 

City Manager: Ross Taylor. 

1940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42). 

1950 population & (rank): 243,504 (45). 

1940-50 population change: +19.1%. 

1952 area: Land, 55.41 sq. mi.; 
ter, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,100 ft.; lowest, 1,070. 

Location: In central part of state, on North 
Canadian River. 

County: Seat of Oklahoma Co. 

Churches: Protestant, about 280; 
Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 

City-owned parks: 72 (9,883 ac.). 

Telephones: 132,119. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1951-52): 

City tax rate (1950): 

Bonded debt (1950): $18,918,000. 

Revenue (1950): $8,784,230.64. 

Expenditure (1950): $7,935,758.79. 


More than two thousand oil wells are 
located within the limits of Oklahoma City | 
or close by, some of them more than a mile — 
deep. The quest for oil knew no forbidden 
territory: there are derricks in residential — 
districts and even on the grounds of the 
state capitol. 


Oklahoma City sprang into being shndst 
overnight. In 1889, the government th 
open this territory for settlement, and e 
was a classic rush across the line to stalk 
claims. Within a short time, Oklaho 1a © 
was a bustling town of 10,000. ‘ 


inland wa- 


Roman — 


$228,315,213. 
$12.782 per $1,000. 


aie ; 


city now ranks as one of the dozen 
ary livestock markets in the country. 
Packing plants ‘and flour mills are among the 
CO manufacturing concerns. The city is 
also an important aviation center, with 
Tinker Field as an Air Force materiel depot. 
There are six privately owned airports in 
_ the area surrounding Oklahoma City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


First charter as city: 1701. 

Mayor: Joseph Sill Clark, Jr. (Jan., 1956) 

_ 1940 population & (rank): 1,931,334 (3). 

_ 1950 population & (rank): 2,071,605 (3). 

- 940-50 population change: +7.3%. 

a 1940 area: Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 
; 


7.8 
Altitude: Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In SE part of state, at junction of 
Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 
County: Seat of Philadelphia Co. 
 City-owned parks: 35 (7,499.19 ac.). 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 8, 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1952): $3,219,187,057. 
_ City tax rate (1950): $2.975 per $100. 
_ Net bonded debt (1951): $437,328,883. 
Revenue (1951): $139,037,538. 
Expenditure (1951): $138,151,530. 


Philadelphia, the ‘‘City of Brotherly Love,” 
was settled in 1681 by Capt. William Mark- 
ham, who, with a small band of colonists, 
was sent out by William Penn. Penn ar- 
‘ived the following year, and it was he who 
aid out the city and gave it its name. 


Im the period before the American Revo- 
lution, the city out-stripped all others in 
the colonies in education, arts, science, in- 
dustry and commerce. In 1774-76, the First 
and Second Continental Congresses met in 
‘hiladelphia; and from 1781-83, the city was 
the capital of the U. S. under the Articles of 
onfederztion. In 1790, it became the na- 
on’s capital under the Constitution and 
emained so until the seat of the federal 
rovernment moved to Washington in 1800. 


Today, Philadelphia is the third largest 
city in the U. S. and one of the great in- 
; dustrial ‘cities of the world, turning out such 
roducts as textiles, steel, radios, ships, 
treet cars and many others. Over half the 
urgical instruments manufactured in the 
. S. come from Philadelphia; and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Plant, largest in the world, 
s at Eddystone, on the outskirts of the city. 


Philadelphia abounds in landmarks of 
arly American history, including Independ- 
mce Hall, where the famous Liberty Bell is 
ated, and adjacent Congress Hall, where 
George Washington was inaugurated for his 
second term. 


Among more recent structures is the City 
1, which is 547 feet in height and is 
‘mounted by a 37-foot bronze statue of 
iam Penn peeeree by Alexander Milne 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Incorporated as city: 1816. 

Mayor: David L. Lawrence (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 671,659 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 676,806 (12). 

1940-50 population change: +0.8%. 

195! area: Land, 55.23 sq. mi.; inland water, 
3.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, 715. 

Location: In SW part of state, at junction of © 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to form — 
Ohio River. : 

County: Seat of Allegheny Co. y 

Churches: Protestant, 778; Roman Catholic, 5 
204; Jewish, 8. 3 

Gity-owned parks: 20; 7 parklets (1,970 ac.). 

Telephones (1952): 425,089. 

Radio sets (1952): 200,000. 

Television sets (1952): 465,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1951): 
buildings, $618,976,086. 

City tax rate (1951): Land, $28 per $1, 000; 
buildings, $14 per $1,000. pie 

Bonded debt (1951): $57,356,238.90. 

Revenue (1951): $36,238,341.04. * 

Expenditure (195!) : $34,490,749.38. ae 


No other city in the world produces so 
much iron and steel as does Pittsburgh. 
The territory within 30 miles of the court- _ 
house produces one-fifth of the nation’s pig 
iron, one-fourth of its steel and one-fifth 
of its glass. No other city in the world pro- ~ 
duces so much aluminum. As though this 
were not enough, Pittsburgh has the largest — 
cork-manufacturing plant and the large: 
pickling and preserving business in the worl 


A detachment of troops from Virginia put 
fort on the site of present Pittsburgh in 175 
considering it a strategic spot. Following t: 
original Virginia settlers, the French seized 
the spot; and in 1758, the British took it E 
away from the French. The British butlt : 
new fort and named it after William Pit 


Pittsburgh’s largest park is Schenley P 
of 422 acres, which is the home of Carnegie . 
Tech and Phipps Conservatory. The ‘Depart- 2 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute — 
holds a yearly international exhibition | 
paintings. The Carnegie Museum cont 
some 5 million objects pertaining to n 
ral. sciences, ethnology and the usefu 


Two flower shows are held annual; i 
Phipps Conservatory and are considered 
finest display of their kind in the U. So » 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Incorporated as city: 1851. 
Mayor: Fred L. Peterson (Jan., 1957). 
1940 population & (rank): 305,394 (27). 
1950 population & (rank): 373,628 (29). 
1940-50 population change: +22.3%. io 
1950 area: Land, 69.5 sq. mi.; inland w 
3.4. : 
Altitude: Highest, 1,073 ft.; lowest, sea | 
Location: In NW part of state, on Willa 
River. a 
County: Seat of Multnomah Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 400; Roman Catho 
37; Jewish, 10; Buddhist, 2, ‘ 


Land, $409,837, 10 


City-owned parks: 


1i1 wc 550 ac.). 
Telephones: 206,352. 

Radio statlons: AM. 8; FM, 5. 

Television stations: None 

Assessed valuation (1951-52); $548,236,135,. 
_Gity tax rate ({951-52): $17.20 per $1,000, 
Bonded debt (June 30, 1952): $18,839,625,65. 
Revenue (1951-52): $22,275,604.92. 
Expenditure (1951-52): $23,496,596.27. 


_ Portland hag a background of snow-capped 
mountains to the north and east. Mount 
ood rises 11,245 feet above sea level, and is 
visible for great distances throughout Oregon. 
Because of the Japan Current, however, Port- 
 Jand itself has a mild climate. 


So equable is the city’ s weather that 
climbing roses run rampant over fences and 
houses and sometimes even telephone poles, 
Portland holds a famous Rose Festival each 
‘year in June. Refiecting the diverse inter- 
ests of the region, there takes place in Octo- 
ber the Pacific Internationa) Livestock Ex- 
; position, including a horse show and rodeo. 


Lewis and Clark sailed past the site of 
Portland in 1805, on an expedition across 
e continent for which Congress had ap- 
ropriated $2,500, They had started up the 
_ Missouri in the spring of 1804, and they 
eached the mouth of the Columbia River in 
canoes on Nov. 11, 1805 They built a fort 
near the present site of Astoria. From there 
up te Portland, the Columbia is wide and 
placid At Portiand the Willamette flows into 
the Columbia, which from that point east 
begins to fiow through higher and higher 
bluffs up to the famous Columbia. River 
 Gerge. A dozen beautiful waterfalls drop 
hundreds of feet over the solid rock walls on 
e Oregon side of the gorge. 


The great new aluminum plants and ship- 
yards in the Portland area are among a large 

‘oup of major industries founded in the 
gern wese following the completion of the 
feat Bonneville Dam on the Oolumbia 


eee 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

rporated as city: 1832. 

er: Walter H. Reynolds (Jan., 1955), 

9 pepuiation & (rank): 253,504 (37). 

5¢ population & (rank): 248,674 (43). 

-50 population changes: —1.9%. 

) area: Land, 17.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 
“ae 


tude: Highest, 253 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
pation: In northern part of state, at head 
of Providence River (north arm of Narra- 
sett Bay). 

nty: Seat of Providence Co. 

rehes: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 31. 
‘owned parks: 33 (B15 ac.), 


onded debt (1951 est.) : $45,025,239. 
enue (1952 budget): $27,599,763. 
enditure (1952 budget): $27,566,989. 


R eger Williams was a religious rebel, and 
he was banished from Massachusetts. In 
36 he founded Providence, which he so 
mamed in gratitude “for God’s merciful 


providence in my distress.” Two years later 
he organized the First Baptist Church “for 
the worship of God and to hold coliege 
commencements in.” Brown University to 
this day holds its commencements in this 
ehurch. 


Roger Williams still is remembered in 
Providence by a monument overstanding his 
grave, and by 452-acre Roger Williams Park, 
nearly one-third of which is a chain of 
lakes. 


Since his time, Providence has become 
the second largest city in New England. Its 
early rise was due to its shipping trade, 
which included slaves, rum and molasses 
from the West Indies. Today it distributes 
oil, coal and lumber. Apart from sea trade, 
Providence has a thriving textile industry 
manufacturing woolens, worsteds and cot- 
tons. The city is also a leading center for 
jewelry, machine tools, precision instru- 
ments and rubber goods. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Ineorporated as city: 1782, 


_ Mayor: Dr. Rdward E, Haddock (July, 1954). 


City Manager: Sherwood Reeder (apptd. 1948). 

1940 population & (rank): 193,042 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 230,310 (46). 

1940-50 population change: +19.3%. 

{951 area: Land, 39.89 sq. mi.; inland water, 
2.81, 

Altitude: Highest, 312 ft.; lowest, 0. 
Location: In east central part of state, on 
James River. ; 
County: Administratively independent, 
Churches: Protestant, 201; Roman Catholic, 

13; Jewish, 5; others, 74. 
City-owned parks*: 53 (1,100.29 ac,). 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
Television stations; 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952, real estate): $456,861,- 

243. 
City tax rate (1949-50): Real and personal 

ane ws $2.20 per $100; machinery, $1 per 
100 
Bonded debt (1952): $36,159,302.54, 
Revenue (1952): $24,598,346.70. 
Expenditure (1952): $23,348,600,09. 
* Including 35 playgrounds. 


In 1609, Capt. John Smith attempted to 
establish, near the present site of Richmond, 
a settlement which he called None Such, He 
was unsuccessful, however, and the land was 
later bought from Chief Powhatan for the 
Virginia Company. Richmond was laid out 
in 1737, became the state capital in 1779, 


Today Richmond is one of the leading to- 
bacco markets of the country. It has factories 
producing not only cigars and cigarettes but 
also chewing tobacco and snuff. Tobacco is 
its main industry. : 


Richmond had two periods of especial 
historical renown. One was in 1775 when ~ 
the Virginia Convention met in St. John’s 
Church to discuss the Revolution. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson attend a. 
Patrick Henry made his famous speech in 
which he said: “I know not what course” 
others may take; but as for me, ys 
liberty or give me death.” 


EE 


ha 


Again, during the Civil War, Richmond 
came into the historical spotlight. The city 
was the capital of the Confederacy. One 
_ after another, the Northern generals—Mc- 
 Clellan, Burnside, Hooker and Meade—failed 
to take Richmond. Grant finally succeeded, 
although not by storming the city itself. His 
siege of Petersburg ended in the downfall of 
the Confederacy. When Richmond was evacu- 
ated, the Confederate Congress ordered the 
& burning of warehouses containing tobacco 
and cotton; and the principal business sec- 
tion of the city was destroyed by the spread- 
ing flames. 
: Among the historical buildings which re- 
- main in Richmond are the Capitol, which 
was designed by Thomas Jefferson after the 
_ Maison Carrée, an ancient Roman temple at 
_ Nimes, France. In the rotunda is the famous 
_ statue of George Washington made from 
life in 1785 by Jean Antoine Houdon. 


: ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1834. 

Mayor: Samuel B. Dicker (Dec., 1956). 

_ City Manager: Louis B. Cartwright (apptd. 
—-:1940). 

- 1940 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 

ol 1950 population & (rank): 332,488 (32). 
1940-50 population change: +2.3%. 

_ 1940 area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; Inland water, 
Bie O:5;, 

Altitude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ft. 

a Location: In west part of state, on Genesee 


River. 
- County: Seat of Monroe Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 128; Roman Catholic, 

4 38; Jewish, 19; others, 22. 

City-owned parks: 23 (1,880 ac.), 

ty - Telephones: 160,941. 

Radio sets: 300,000. 

Television sets: 102,250. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1952): $602,735,187. 

City tax rate (1952): $31.20 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1951): $13,623,000, 

: $36,897,588. 

_ Expenditure (1951): $36,421,655. 

Rochester is the mecca of camera enthusi- 

_asts. Here is the home of the Eastman Kodak 

Company, and here is manufactured 90 per 

_ cent of the nation’s motion-picture film. 

Tours of the Kodak plants are conducted 

daily. And at the George Eastman House is a 

photographic museum in which are exhibi- 

ions and demonstrations of picture processes 
of interest to both amateur and professional 
photographers. 

Rochester also is one of the world’s leading 
centers for the manufacture of optical goods 
and surgical instruments. The Bausch and 

omb Optical Company and the Taylor In- 
rument Company are here. 

m addition to its factories, Rochester 

ides itself on its flowers. In the botanical 

rdens of Highland Park is the world’s larg- 
st collection of lilacs—403 varieties. When 

y ‘ploom about the end of May, a Lilac 

ook celebration is held. 

he frst. permanent white hire ofl on 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Incorporated as city: 1822. 

Mayor: Joseph M. Darst (Apr., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 816,048 (8). 

1950 population & (rank): 856,796 (8). 

1940-50 population change: +5.0%. : 

1950 area: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
4.0. 

Altitude: Highest, 605 ft.; lowest, 410 ft. 

Location: On Mississippi River, near its con- 
junction with Missouri River. ea 

County: Independent city, not in county. 

Churches: 1,021. 

City-owned parks: 

Telephones: 536,260 (metropolitan area). 

Radio sets: 497,160. 

Television sets: 402,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation: $1,381,299,862. 

City tax rate: $2.89 per $100. 

Bonded debt: $23,337,000. 

Revenue (1951): $49,251,580.09. 

Expenditure (1951): $52,926,407.12, 


St. Louis is one of the major industrial cen- 
ters of the nation. Among its other note- © 
worthy features is that it is the leading — 
beer-producing center of the country. The 
Anheuser-Busch brewery, largest in thi 
world, is open to visitors. St. Louis also 
important in the production of stoves, sugar- 
mill machinery, steel cars, shoes and met 
packing. 

The city is one of the oldest settlements 
in the Mississippi Valley, having been ~ 
founded in 1764 as a trading post and named ~~ 
after Louis IX of France. It was at St. Louis ~ 
that ‘Upper Louisiana’ was transferred b 
France to the U. S. in 1804. 


South of St. Louis lie the Ozark Mountain 
one of the outstanding playgrounds of th 
mid-continent. The Ozarks country is a 
region of rugged, wooded hills, deep valleys — 
and swift streams, many of which provide, 
excellent fishing. The Ozark ridges ~ oxen 
into Arkansas and Oklahoma, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Incorporated as city: 1851. 
Mayor: Earl J. Glade (Jan., 1956). 
1940 population & (rank): 149,934 (87). 
1950 population & (rank): 182,121 (52). 
1940-50 population change: +21.5%. 


79 (2,839 ac.). 


ter, 0. 
Altitude: 4,255 ft. 


River, near Great Salt Lake. 
County: Seat of Salt Lake Co. 
Churches: Mormon, 135; Roman babies f a 

Jewish, 4; others, 38. ; : 
City-owned parks: 20 (1,134 ac.). 
Telephones: 86,500 
Radio sets: 53,000. 

Television sots: 20,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1949): $187,897,877. 
City tax rate (1949): $18.75 per $1, 000. <i 
Bonded debt (1949): $3,397,000. al 
Revenue (1949): $8,967,593.30. ; 
Expenditure (1949): $8,772,556.21. 


founded Salt Lake City in July, 1847, feeling 
that the soil was good, although dry. They 
dammed a. creek across the site of the 
‘present city, and thereby introduced one of 
the first irrigation projects in America, Other 
Mormon bands came in, and by 1852 the 
colony numbered some 15,000. 


vi Troops had to be kept in Salt Lake City 
for several years because of disagreements 
between non-Mormons and Mormons. The 
practice of polygamy was renounced by the 
Mormon Church in 1890, and Utah received 
tatebood six years later. 


Some of Salt Lake City’s most interesting 
difices are those occupied or inspired by 
Brigham Young and his family. The Mormon 
mple was 40 years in the building (1853- 
93), and none but Mormons are permitted 
o enter. The Mormon Tabernacle, with its 
great domed roof, seats 8,000 people. The 
a Beacon} properties of the building are 

ee eputed to be so remarkable that a pin 
dropped at the organ may be heard from 
he farthest seat. The organ contains more 
han 10,500 pipes, and its programs have been 
eard over nation-wide radio networks. The 
blic is admitted at specified hours, 


Sixteen miles from Salt Lake City is Great 
ut Lake, an inland sea. 


: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
_ Incorporated as city: 1850. 
_ Mayor: Elmer E. Robinson (Jan., 1956). 
{940 poputation & (rank): 634,536 (12). 
50 population & (rank): 775,357 (11). 
40-50 pepulation change: +-22.2%. 
40 area: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 


] titude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
cation: Between Pacific Ocean and San 


> 52. 


; () ‘sets (#952): 261,490. 

relevision sets (1951-52): 163,674. 
R radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1952-53): $1,825,291,170, 
City tax rate (1952-53): $5.67 per $100, 
ded debt (July 1, 1952): $184,713,000, 
nue (1950-51): $119,278,094. 

penditure (1950-51): $118,090,320, 


\ narrow arm of land embraces San Fran- 
t sco ‘Bay, the largest land-locked harbor in 
- world, and shelters it from the Pacific 
ean. On this arm of land is San Francisco, 
on hills, almost surrounded by water, 


1776, the Spaniards established a pre- 
or military post, on the end of the 
lously beautiful peninsula. 
lowing year, a little town called Yerba 
lena (“Good Herb,” because mint grew 
abundance) was founded—the origin of 
e present San Francisco. 


, the city quickly jumped to 10,000, 
experienced turbulent years until 


The Mormons, headed by Brigham Young, 


occupies twelve square blocks of San Fran- 


order was established by Vigilance Commit- 

tees, first in 1851 and again in 1856. Then 
followed a period of more orderly growth, 
and the foundations of the great commerce 
and industry of today were laid. 


San Francisco is the outstanding seaport 
ou the Pacifie Coast, Its 43 piers and 17 miles 
of berthing space handle more than 30 
million tons of freight a year. It was one of 
the great shipbuilding centers in World War 
I, at Mare Island, and again in World War II, 
in the Henry Kaiser mass-production yards. 
It remains one of the country’s major 
Nnaval-training centers. 


Two of the world’s most famous bridges are 
at San Francisco. One is the Golden Gate 
Bridge, spanning the strait which is the 
entrance to the bay. It is the largest single- 
span suspension bridge in the world, with 
an over-all length of 8,940 feet. The other 
bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland 
across the bay to the east. It is 814 miles long, 
including approaches, and 432 miles of it is 
over navigable water. 


San Francisco has the only municipally 
owned opera house in America. It is one 
of the buildings in the Civic Center, which 
occupies more than three square blocks. In 
1945, the Civic Centey.was the scene of the 
international conference that drew un the 
Charter for the U. N, and was also the site 
of the signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 


The largest Chinatown outside the Orient — 


cisco and has a population of 16,000. De- 
licious Chinese food is served in its res- 
taurants, fine Chinese products are in its 
shops, and theatrical stars from Oanton — 
and Shanghai appear in its theaters. It has 
the only Chinese telephone exchange in beset 
U.S. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Incorporated as city: 1869. 
Mayor: Allan Pomeroy (June, 1956), 
1940 population & (rank): 368,302 (22). 
1950 population & (rank): 467,591 (19), 
1952 est. population: 477,930. 
1940-50 population change: +27.0% 
be osha Land, 68.5 sq. mi.; Snterid water, 
1 
Altitude: Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. 7 
Location: In west central part of pind on 
Puget Sound. Vi" Sug 
County: Seat of King Co. 4 
Churches: Protestant, 262; 
26; Jewish, 7. 
City-owned parks: 167 (2,941.66 ac.), 
Telephones (1952): 280,266. 
Radio sets (1951): 230,512, 
Television sets (1952): 89,500, 
Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $452, 163,758, 
City tax rate (1951): $51.40 per $1,000, 
Bonded debt* (Dec. 31, 1951): $20,063,000. 
Revenue* (1951): $20,238,788. 
Expenditure* (1951): $20,238,788, 
*General; not including ign Nght, water, 
sit systems. 
A city of steep hills, Seattle lies betwe 
two bodies of water—Puget Sou a 


Roman Catholic, 


west and Take Washington on the east. The 


fine landlocked harbor has made Seattle one 

of the major ports of the U. S., with docks 
- accommodating 120 seagoing vessels at one 

time. Shipping routes to the Orient and 
_ Alaska are the most important. 


Washington leads the nation in sea foods, 
and Seattle reflects that supremacy by being 
the largest halibut port in the world. Of the 
entire season’s catch of cod, more than half 
-is salted and shipped inland. Canned salmon 
_ also is a big item in Seattle’s industry. 


Huge log rafts of fir and red cedar move: 


out of Seattle for the lumber markets. The 
city’s home industries include shipyards and 
the Boeing airplane plant. 
From the western side of Seattle, the 
_. Olympic Mountains are visible across Puget 
Sound. On the east are the Cascade Moun- 
: tains. To the south is snow-capped Mt. 
y Rainier, and to the north is Mt. Baker. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1848. 
Mayor: Thomas J. Corcoran (Dec., 1953). 
1940 population & (rank): 205,967 (41). 
1950 population & (rank): 220, 583 (47). 
1940-50 population change: +7.1%. 
1940 area: Land, 25.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 
— 0.4, 
Altitude: Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 363. 
Location: Central part of state, near Oneida 
\ Lake. 
County: Seat of Onondaga Co. 
_ Churches: Protestant, 76; Roman Catholic, 23; 
. _ Jewish, 8; others, 8. 
_ City-owned parks: 173 (2,158 ac.), 
: Telephones: 109,962. 
“4 


Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. 

Assessed valuation (1953): Real estate, $374,- 

oe 984,018; special franchise, $17,114,971. 

City tax rate: $29.497 per $1,000. 

- Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1953): $3,462,500 (in- 
cludes $2,171,500 self-liquidating water 
bonds). 


; Syracuse, the Hub of the Empire State, is 

_ 47th in rank among U. S. cities, with 1950 
population of 220,583. It is the county seat 

of Onondaga County, population 340,719. 


; Settlers were attracted to Onondaga after 
_ the Revolution by opening of the salt springs 
_ there under state control. Pere Simon Le- 
_ Moyne, French Jesuit, guided by Indians, dis- 
_ covered the salt in 1654. This was the seat of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, with the Long 
House kept at Onondaga. The Onondaga In- 
dian Reservation is just south of the city. 


_. The old Salt City, Syracuse, developed from 
@ union of the village Syracuse with Salina, 
_ on the lake. The city was chartered in 1848. 

The site was opened in 1804 and the village 
chartered in 1825, the year of the opening of 
the old Erie Canal. 


Judge Joshua Forman and James Geddes, 
engineer and salt pioneer, fostered the canal. 
des proposed it in the legislature and 
yed the route. The city has a harbor on 


Ae 


Electronics, electrical machinery, air condi 
tioning equipment, tool steel, typewriters, 
washing machines, chinaware, laundry and 
dry-cleaning equipment, auto gears, trans- 
mission and differentials, automotive acces 
sories, components and parts, and the chem- 
ical industry employ respectively several 
thousand to 10,000 each. 

The seat of the New York State Fair, the 
city is also the seat of Syracuse Universit: 
with the New York State College of Medicine 
and State College of Forestry, and LeMoyne 
College, Jesuit liberal arts college. The Na- 
tional Ceramic Show is conducted in the city 
museum, The Intercollegiate Regatta is rowed 
on Onondaga Lake. The municipal airport 
with runways up to 8,500 feet has the second 
highest passenger and freight traffic in the 
state, outside the metropolis. Ottawa-Wash=@ A 
ington and east-west routes cross here. ‘ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.'7 
For District of Columbia, see p. 75. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Established as city: 1816. 
Mayor: John H. Wilson (Jan., 1955). 
1940 population: 179,326. 
1950 population: 248,034. 
Location: On south coast of Oahu wiands 
County: Seat of Honolulu Co. 
Assessed valuation (1952): $479,261,822. 
City tax rate (1952): $17.31 per $1,000. 
Revenue (1952 est.) : $22,598,859. 
Expenditure (1952 est.) : $21,850,000. 


Honolulu’s early history was one of turbu- © 
lerice and conflict. One of the last areas on — 
the globe to be discovered and exploit ed, 
Hawali was subject to strong pressures fro 
every world power, from American mission-_ 
aries who arrived in 1820, and from the. op- 
portunism of whalers. These whalers bu : 
Honolulu originally, bringing trade, co 
merce and prosperity that led to expansi 
into the present basic industries of sugar and E 
pineapple. During whaling’s golden era (185. 
1859), an average of 484 ships wintered 
year in Honolulu harbor. 

As early as 1814, Russia tried to move 
and the city’s downtown shopping area | OV 
centers around Fort St., which takes its nam 
from the bastion Russian soldiers built at 
the harbor’s edge. The British flag was raised 
in 1843 and French forces occupied Honolw 
in 1849. Each time control was given bac 
the independent kingdom without bloodsh 
In 1898, a group of Americans completed a 
project attempted at intervals during a 
previous 65 years—annexation to the U. 

Modern Honolulu is a center of P 
communications and its airport, since th 


world’s largest from the point of ue 
traffic. Oahu is the scene of important 


Schofield barracks, but its relation with t 
U. S. government is not one-sided, Ha 
taxpayers pay in excess of $100,000, 000 a 
in federal taxes, a factor that weighs stror 
in their continued plea for statehood anc 
voice as to how this money shall be spe 


Tabulated Data on City Governments 
Source: Questionnaires to the cities. , 


MAYOR City _ COUNCIL OR COMMISSION 
Term, manager's : Term, ; 
years Salary? salary)? Name Members years Salary! 


$16,000 _ Council 7 
15,000 ; Council 21 
irmingham, Ala..;.,. 8,600. Commission 
_ Boston, Mass. 20,000 Council 
BOBUTAON. Yer ecrgessasdane 20,000 Council 
hicago, Ut 18,000 Council 
incinnati, OO emcee ares 7,246 H Council 
Cleveland, Ohio...,,....,.. 15,900 . Council 
Ballas, POX cay cai0.2-qese°- 205 Council 
enver, Colo... ...secereres 14,000 Council 
‘Moines, lowa........+. Counci} 
it, ich Breasts Council 
Council 
Bd. of Supery. 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Counell 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Commission 


> Bah 
mneoonNs eww © ww mow pe 


_ 
a 


2 
2 
2 
A 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 


: nth part-time, 9 Presi ; 

85 ui President receives 35,01 1a a ough blanket raise was passed » 
Cs cinatgrtae would not accept {t and s H Chairman of appre Gorm tee 
dition is 4-year term Bertin, Jan, 1, 1954 954. For § Co 
Beer ee ara vores ote Saket dt sae 

f i ves iv eye 
minissioner of Fire and Police, has salary of $8,400. 2 oi 


a4, 


Tabulated Data on State Governments 


es : f ; Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE} HIGHEST COURT? 


: Annual | Membership Term falaries of Mem- Annual — 

- State Term salary ya L¢é we Ls members® bers Term  aalary 
Alabama...... Ag oegec 46 $12,000 35 105 4 4 $ 20per diem 7 6 ee i 
PRON AS Site ata esicioen 2 10,000 19 dy > Quaee 8 per diem 5 6 et by 

_ Arkansas..... RRS te ie” 2 10,000 35 100 4 2 1,200 per biennium 7 8 
Californias... ci, .s0cas 4 25,000 40 80 4 2 3,600 per annum 7? 12 
OGIGIADG Se sack a'p neces » 2 10,000 35 65) 74: Pare 100 per month 7 10 

_-Connecticut......,....... 4 12,000 36 277 2 2 600 per term 5 & 

_ Delaware................ 4 12,000 17 35 4 2 1,077 per annum 3 12 
RIOTIMG Rit. side aos dacs 46 12,000 38 ter irs 10 per diem 7 6 
Georgla........ pats tae As 12,000 $42 2°205.. 2. 32 15 per diem 7 6 
RABHO Te 32: 5.5 Megane cans as 7.600 44 int hei 22 10 per diem 4 6 
Mlinois......., AE nies as 4 12,000 51 153 4 2 5,000 per annum 7 9 

 Indiana...... BP Taleo cots 46 15,000 50 100 40 2 1,200 per annum 5 6 
ROW Ae asco ccai Nai pgrsteies 2 12,000 66. 108 4 2 2,000 per session 9 6 
Kansas....... AARNSeoeee 2 10,000 AQ e525 4 2 § per diem 7 6 

- Kentucky...... Ont aAGadee 48 10,000 38 100 «40—CO2 25 per diem 7 8 
Louisjana..... Scores 46 18,000 SoeslOle! Ae aA 30 per diem 7 14 
Maine...... GSC ASEeee 2 10,060 $3) 5 451 2-2 850 per session 6 7 
NAEVIANG: c5 <slo cate pe ane» 4s 4,500 29 123. 424 1,800 per annum 5 15 

__ Massachusetts........... 2 20,000 40 240 2 2 3,780 per annum + 7 Life 
_ Michigan........ eee 2 22,500 32. 100 «2 «62 © © 2,400 per annum 8 8 

_ Minnesota........ ieee 2 15,000 6? 131 4 2 3,000 per session2+ 7 6 
Mississippi.............. 48 15,000 49 140 4 & 2,000 per session? 9 8 

 Missouri...... apdicrnadase 4s 10,000 34. «15? 8S Ss, 500 per annum 7 12 
Montana..... eR R ene kes 4 10,000 56 90 @-b2 10 per diem 5 6 
Nebraska.....,. Oe eee ioe 2 11,000 434 872 per annum 7 6 
_ Nevada......., Pesaran. 4 9,100 17 47 §- 2 15 per diem 3 6 
New Hampshire.......... 2 10,600 24 GD 2h 2 200 per biennium 5 (¢0) 
my NeW Jersey....2.0 0.5... 48 20,000 21 60 4 2 43,000 per annum 7 7 
New MOXiCOM. cline citer sss 28 15,000 24 49 45-782 10 per diem 5 8 
New York..... ANCE cadet a 25,000 56 TSR eure 5,000 per annum 7 #4 

North Carolina...,,,..... 48 15,000 50205 comme 15 per diem 7 8 
North Dakota.,..........{ 2 9,000 49) 113. 42° 2 5 per diem 5 16 
iQue dena. <a. Beare atufshels ic 2 20,000 33. 135 «2. 2 3,200 per annum 7s 6 
‘Oklahoma...... atemtensat 5 4s 15,000 44 (8) 4 2 15 per diem? 9 6 

S Bron cont Canney Areeae 4s 11,000 30 60 4° 2 600 per annum 7 6 
 Pennsylvania.,.......... 48 25,000 50 208 4 2 3,000 per session 7 21 
~ Rhode Rsland onite tinge sc « 2 15,000 44 100 «2 2 5 per diem’ 5 @) 

South Carolina. Saigaale to 48 12,000 46 124 4 2. 1,000 per session 5 10 
out Oakota.....:.,.2.-| 28 9,100 35 75 2 2 1,050 per biennium 5 6 
_ Tennessee....., Soon gene 24 12,000 33 09 2-2 4 per diem? 5 8 

Mcisiisisies ee sates « 4 2 10 per diem 9 6 
ae 4° 2 500 per annum 5 10 
Boccia a ease eis 2 2 1,000 per session 5 2 
; 4 2 1,080 per session 7 12 
Panoge §i5i2: 1,200 per annum 9 6 
seaeete. 4 2 500 per annum 5 12 
a oié Saleen shear 5's 4. a8 200 per month 7 10 
4s Bee 12 per diem 3 8 


elaware, Georgia, Illinois, naa Towa, 
hode yee euth Carolin 
Court in M aga shuset 


ae term’ an fet te a on 
av a 350 to 36.000 Until 1 70. he meee yustic msiLg 0 
4 es from R DY gars 
During Wates $100 me month when not in. geeslo on. 18 Chief Sustige. Sy i 


bi ee ae pan heat a fourth consecutive term Bye 
8; erm’ 9 Ma cnaces eater on House: Sena we mS00- ia Opiet + ustlee, $20, ee ab Tor sage ele 
0" oh te e 1 ‘or peo plecta er or a pao 
Agi 5 ae at Just ustice, $17,800, % Chief Justice, $12,500, Chief Juatiee, $12.0 c) 


ner For 86 ont 


Mileages Between U. S. Cities 


(Bold-face figures are air mileages; light-face figures are road mileages.) 


Birming- 
; ham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Dallas Denver 
Birmingham, Ala. ....... sees 1,205 930 680 » 740 655 1,315 
- Boston, Mass. ........:. 1,053 nae 460 990 650 1,850 2,000 
touicace NERO ie 791 394 eS 530 190 1,400 1,550 
aie ae cage tem 574 868 468 eS 340 960 1,020 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ 630 561 191 307 erie 1,210 1,360 
Dallas, Tex. Ra EOE AS ree 608 . 1,565 1,263 795 921 780 
Denver, Colon (oo 8. 1,143 1,767 1,377 909 1,216 682 ares 
De Mitre ie cok cha: « 638 641 250 219 105 930 1,126 
PP ASOs LOXs i. vaio s aes 1,171 2,128 1,710 1,256 1,514 563 565 
) Beg RR IS 625 1,613 1,330 943 1,139 241 923 
dianapolis, Ind. ...... 428 $21 452 162 261 V71% 1,011 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 591 1,273 873 405 712 452 ‘552 
Los. Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,853 2,619 2,219 1,751 2,058 1,245 849 
Louisville, TVs eat asicle kas 329 835 496 271 305 W74 1,036 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ 212 1,161 844 508 653 423 931 
TANT ESSA terete sis la as 665 1,284 1,237 1,186 1,091 1,180 1,812 

MOR reies s,s 322 1,369 1,113 858 952 437 1,119 
BES ete ee tac 2 869 184 292 24 418 1,381 1,633 
klahoma, City, Oklas..:.; 688 1,513 1,141 692 950 181 501 
ttsburgh, aes r Balsr ats 602 483 189 420 124 1,115 1,329 
rtland, Oreg. ©... 4.0... 2,129 2,608 2,217 1,798 2,071 1,668 986 
BeveOuis, MO. oss... 451 1,049 679 251 488 547 781 
‘Salt Lake City, Utah: at saaKe 1,523 2,126 1,726 1,258 1,565 1,062 380 
3an Francisco, Calif. .... 2,073 2,724 2,324 1,856 2,163 15381 956 

t BHI Sra: 2,165 2,559 2,168 1,749 2,022 1,704 1,022 
eaaeee 1B AS OF ces Saas 654 399 353 600 310 1,183 1,500 
{Elsi isp (Cs age ea ies 490 616 581 676 466 1,067 1467 
se eee 1,124 254 333 807 524 1,532 1,716 — 


Indian-- Kansas Los ” ‘ 
Cities Detroit El Paso Houston apolis City Angeles Louisvilie 


ingham, Ala. ....... 755 1,290 675 510 715 2,085 895 
ave}. 2 te aie eran 720 2,415 1,895 930 1,415 3,085 — 970 — 
CONG RP ae tere 260 1,970 1,505 500 985 2,640 540 | 
soa 5 Moreen 280 1,530 1,100 190 510 2,120 305 — 

Ect Bator 170 1,780 1,330 305 790 2,415 350 r 


Bais « 1,190 615 245 910 510 1,425 

Ee 1,315 700 1,035 1,070 620 1,170 

sue eae et 1,755 —«:1,800 275 740 2,400 

Bie et ey | 1,459 ee 760 1,480 1,010 805 

eG, 1,093 689 =.... —-:1,020 765 1,545 

a 225 1,256 868 Gee: 485 2,150 

BRS ago: 624 837 669 ABO ie Ne 3g B10 

geles, Calif. ...... 1,969 712 1401 1,827 1,368 ane 

Reads. 313 1,281 $38 111 484 1,852 

phis, Tenn. ........ 607 986 486 382 379 «1,647 

oh Soe 1,182 1,685 996 1,030 «1,256 = «2,375 

Pay 959 992 303 134 731 1,682 

aL ell. |, 1,944.. 90g,48D 659 1,104 2,469 

.. | 895 564 422 682 306 =—-1,186 

Bre Pasta ea. 229 «1,594 ~=-1,186 338 797 2,165 

lOneg 402 .... | 1,967 1416 1,909 1,960 1,538 838 

BUM bc. Gece 483 1,026 692 280 229 ©=-1,597 

ate City, Utah .... | 1,506 184 1,303 1,391 932 591 
anciseo, Calif. .... | 2,075 998 1,687 1,966 1,507 340 
Vaan; i. sss 1,918 1,478 1,945 1,911 1,574 964 

wes gton, D.C. ...... 415 1,746 1,220 498 948 2,381, 


A MARS ape yal 1,620 1,053 525 915 2,2 
al, Canada ....... 552 2,011 1,663 ick pevoon Pea) 


- 


Mileages Between U. S. Cities 


(Boldface figures are air mileages; light-face figures are road mileages., 


ee Cities , Memphis Miami Gran: York ais Bares Portland 
: Bissingham, sas TSS ly 255 ~ 180 360 985 735 1,710 2,635 
Boston, Mass. .........: 1,355 1,565 1,570 215 1,735 590 3,000 
PePUEAlO ING c.etelz sales 2 925 1,485 1,290 895 1,285 225 2,540 — 
Gnieago; Wi <. .oes. 545 1,400 945. 845 840 470 2,225 
- Cleveland, Ohio ........ 730 1,385 1,075 500 1,100 125 2,545 — 
memalins. Tex ob se. 480 1,370: 510 1,625 205 1,260 2,110 — 
Henver, Colo; -. 0.5.02 2. 1,085 2,135 1,290 1,795 605 1,430 1,835 
Metrait, MICR. vy sce. ss: 715 1,380 1,115 650 1,075 285 2,290 — 
BECP AEO, LOR. = fg ites - 1,105 2,005 1,115 2,205 685 1,840 1,730 
PEIOUSTON, LOR. oes ew aa’ 675 1,220 365 1,655 450 1,375 2,290 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....,, 450 1,220 840 720 800 360 2,350 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 475 1,530 875 1,205 360 840 1,930 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 1,835 2,820 1,920 2,875 1,360 2,510 $90 
SeduOwuisville, Ky. 3 oy aes vee 880 1,080 740 765 825 395 2,445 — 
_ Memphis, Tenn. ,....... eee 1,030 400 £1,130 485 175 2,440 
N15 Chow) fel 3 ER eae boy YM marth i 885 1,340 1,555 1,240 3,450 — 
~ New Orleans, La. .:....,. 352 693 ates 1,840 690 1,125 2,620 
INOW OLrKsIN. Ys sc es 5 965 1,100 1,185 Satine 1,525 370 8,045 — 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ... 476 1,311 618 1,341 aes 1,155 1,960 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...52..%. 704 1,050 924 320 1,030 eer 2,670 — 
moortiand, Oreg. ....:,,°- 1,917 2,798 2,105>. 2,468 1,487 2,196 i 
MSC NOUS, MO. i, 6. Sec) 257 1,073 607 $88 462 568 =: 1, "67 
‘Salt Lake City, Utah .... |. 1,311 2,192 1,499 1,982 809 1,673 632. 
San Francisco, Calif, .... 1,831 2,661 1,990 2,580 1,385 2,276 552 
Seattle, Wash. ...-...... 1,953 2,834 2141. 2,419 1,523 2,147 135 
Washington, D.C. ...,.. 162 922 971 215 1,158 186 2,382 — 
Beale NOs ony ses ve 634 709 783 432 1,060 414 2,453 | 


Montreal, Canada ,.,.... 1,159 1,424 1,446 325 1,444 d22 2,519 


: Salt Lake San - Wash- oe: 
Cities St, Louis City Francisco Seattle ington Raleigh Montreal 
_ Birmingham, Ala. ....... 575 1,820 2,425 2,705 755 675 1,315 — 
- - Boston, DU 637 Ran a .-+ | 4,460 2,425 3,190 2,950 435 720 825 © 
- Buffalo, INSEX. a gars earth ets 730 1,975 2,740 2,480 380 685 385 
- Chicago, AY. Fars 2 « atene eva 295 1,410 2,195 2,120 705 855 865 
: Cleveland, Ohio .,...... 635 1,785- 2,550 2,485 365 590 670. 
Pe Dallass Tex, ..,..5-- nae 665 1,265 1,785 2,185 1,400 1,260 1,780 ¢ 
_ Denver, Colo. ..,,... rae 875 515 1,270 1,410 1,645 1,755 1,900 — 
_ Detroit, Mich. .......... 515 1,710 2,475 2,230 525 715 ; 
3 El Paso, Tex, ;.. 42.0 5.> 1,280 875 1,210 1,795 2,045 1,895 
mHouston, Tex. .....535.- 805 1,450 1,950 2,365 1,430 1,250 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 230 1,560 2,825 2,325 565 665 
Kansas City, Mo, ....... 250 1,135 1,890 1,925 1,050 1,120 
Los Angeles, Calif. ....., 1,895 740 405 1,180 2,725 2,625 
GOMISVINLE KY. we. ak, 270 1,660 2,430 2,465 600 585 
Memphis, BITE sy ccitenetn 305 1,600 2,175 2,400 905 780 
MATOG ET Get ote a allele joa a asi, ¢ 1,265 2,615 3,160 3,425 1,115 845 


710 1,755 2,295 2,695 1,115 930 
POW MOR, We’ Xie pyhd en 960 2,255 3,020 2,985 230 495 
Oklahoma City, Okla, ... 545 1,120 1,690 2,035 1,375 1,265 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Peas Weer 585 1,880° 2,645 2,610 235 470 


New Orleans, La, ........ 


BEA Seat Certs 2,185 845 680 190 2,900 3,001 

Soio Pin, wenn. Betis 1,386 2,140 2,175 805 865 
1,161 eeu 155 620 2,110 1,075 | 

ne hal le ee 600 oun 890 2,875 2,955 

3 caggte kok Gow 1,803 694 687 GEN, 2,845 2,985 

Ih 6 RF price 719 1,858 2,456 2,333 ates 270 

Riel, OF A Toke = 686 1,847 2,423 2,489 228 : 


985 


ae dae, TF 8, 


2,065 2,663 2,470 502 “780 


~ 


: Holidays Widely Observed 
January {, New Year’s Day: All states, D. C., 
_ Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
- Virgin Islands. 
February 12, Lincoln’s Birthday: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, ll- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, Ha- 
_waii, Virgin Islands. 
February 22, Washington’s Birthday: All states 
(except Florida, Idaho, Nebraska), D. O., 
Alaska, Hawali, P. R., C. Z., Virgin Is. 
May 30, Memorial (or Decoration) Day: All 
states (except Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Texas), D. C., Alaska, 
_ Hawaii, Puerto Rico, C. Z., Virgin Is. 
ly 4, Independence Day: All states, D. C., 
aska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
‘Virgin Islands. 3 
September (ist Monday), Labor Day: All states 
(except Nebraska), D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, 
‘uerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin Islands. 
Dc! ber {2, Columbus Day: All states (except 
Arkansas, D. C., Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, Okla- 
ma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee), Puerto Rico. 
mber (ist Tuesday after ist Monday), Elec- 
_ tion Day: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Del- 
aware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
fevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ore- 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Jarolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vv. ginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, P. R. 
ovember fl, Armistice Day: All states (except 
ska), D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
), Canal Zone, Virgin Islands. 
I vember (4th Thursday), Thanksgiving Day: All 
s' ates, D. C., Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
1 Zone, Virgin islands. 
er 25, Christmas: All states, D. C., 
a, Hawaii, P. R., C. Z., Virgin Is. 


Other Holidays 

6, Three Kings’ Day: Puerto Rico. 

8, Battle of New Orleans: Louisiana. 

1, De Hostes’ Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
{9, Robert E. Lee’s Birthday: Alabama, 
ansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

0, Inauguration Day: D. C., racer 
Rouge, only). 

30, F. D. Roosevelt’s Birthday: Ken- 
ky, Hawaii, Virgin Islands. 

uary or March (1 day before Ash Wednes- 
Mardi Gras (Shrove Tuesday): Alabama, 
rida (in certain counties), Louisiana 
certain parishes and municipalities). 


Legal Holidays in the United States 


March or April (some day between Mar. 1 to 
Apr. 15), Arbor Day: Utah. 
March 2, Texas Independence Day. 
March 15, Andrew Jackson’s Birthday: Tenn. 
March or April (3 days before Easter), Holy 
Thursday: Virgin Islands. 
March or April (2 days before Easter), Good 
Friday: Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, l- 
linois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Hawaii, P. R., C. Z. 
March or April ({ day after Easter), Easter 
Monday: North Carolina, Virgin Islands. 
March 22, Emancipation Day: Puerto Rico. 
March 25, Maryland Day. 
March 26, Kuhio Day: Hawaii. 
March 30, Transfer Day: Virgin Islands. 
March 30, Seward’s Day: Alaska. : 
April 12, Halifax Resolutions Anniversary: N. C, 
April 13, Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday: Alabama, 
Missouri, Virginia. : 
April 16, De Diego’s Birthday: Puerto Rico. 
April 19, Patriots’ Day: Maine, Massachusetts. 
April 21, San Jacinto Day: Texas. 
April 26, Confederate Memorial Day: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi. 
April (4th Monday), Fast Day: New Hampshire. 
May or June (day after Pentecost), Whit Monday: — 
Virgin Islands. ve 
May 4, Rhode Island Independence Day. 
May (2nd Sunday), Mother’s Day: Arizona. : 
May 10, Confederate Memorial Day: North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina. : 
May 20, Mecklenburg Independence Day: North 
Carolina. oa 
June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday: Alabama, — 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- — 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, a 
Virginia. 
June {{, Kamehameha Day: Hawaii. 
June 14, Flag Day: Pennsylvania, 
June 20, West Virginia Day. 
June (3rd Sunday), Father’s Day: Arizona. 
June 22, Organic Act Day: Virgin Islands. 
July 13, Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday: Ten- 
nessee. 3 
July 17, Mufioz Rivera’s Birthday: Puerto Rico, <4 
July 24, Pioneer Day: Utah. = 
July 25, Supplication Day: Virgin Islands. 7 
July 25, Constitution Day: Puerto Rico. 
July 27, Barbosa’s Birthday; Puerto Rico. 
August {, Colorado Day. 
August 14, V-J Day: Arkansas, Rhode Island. 
August 16, Bennington Battle Day: Vermont. — 
August 30, Huey P. Long Day: Louisiana. 
September 9, Admission Day: Arizona, : 
September (2, Defenders’ Day: Maryland. 
October (Thursday of State Fair Week): Sou 
Carolina (in counties where Fair is held 
October (8, Alaska Day. 
October 25, Local Thanksgiving Day: Virgin Is, 
October 3!, Admission Day: Nevada. Oe 
November |, Liberty Day: Virgin Islands. 
November 3, Panama Independence Days. 
Zone. 
November 19, Discovery Day: Puerto R 
December 26, Day after Christmas: bri 
lina, Virgin Islands. 


Highest point: Mt. Whitney, Calif.* 
Lowest point: Death Valley, Calif.* 


Most northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn, ...... A 


Most southern point; Cape Sable, Fla. 


Most eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine 
Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. ... 
Places farthest apart: Point Arena, Calif., to 
_ West Quoddy Head, Maine .............. 


Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. .......,..... { 98° 35’ W. long. 


Northern boundary: Canada and Great Lakes 
jo cae a LTA Mee BURa mn SIE Met + isle piace tw epee a OLOmEaS 


Southern boundary: Mexico 


® The highest and lowest points in the U. 8. are 86 mi. 
apart, 


Territorial Expansion of the 
United States 


Area, | 
Accession Date sq. mi.! 

_ | CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

‘Territory in 17907 ...... neeree 888,811 
_Loutsiana Purchase ...., 1803 827,192 
3 SU EOTAG ROM tok ca fone Slate Soe Gos 1819 68,560 
_ By treaty with Spain 1819 13,443 
mTexas ........ Delcuuers «is «/- O48 .4,- 990,144 
BOregon,.......,. vevees» 1846 285,580 
_ Mexican Cession ,,.. 1848 529,017 

Gadsden Purchase ...... 1853 29,640 
ee Total....... Bo ee Mea Ne hous ask 8,022, 88T 

OUTLYING TERRITORY? 

Alaska Territory ......,. 1867 686,400 
Hawaii Territory! ......, 1898 6,461 
k PPLGTLO ECON ii, =a as 915001072 1899 8,435 
BRRUUA TIN oie cs aici spar else 0s 1899 206 

American Samoa ...... +» 1900 16 
_Panema Canal Zone ..... 1904 553 
Corn Islands® ..... vatinsiape ok 4 
Virgin Islands of U.S, ... 1917 133 
Trust territory® ......... 1947 8,475 
, Geela th | eS dea Ree ear 605,743 
, Aggregate, 1950 ..... 3,628,130 
3 


_ 1! Total land and water area. 

_ Includes drainage basin of Red River of the North, 
not part of any accession, but {n the past sometimes con- 
sidered a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

 3The Philippine ae acquired in 1899, became 
dependent on July 4, 1946. 

_ 4Includes Baker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jar- 
7 ne apis and Midway Islands; also certain other 


Aas 44 “the Martanas, Caroline, and Marshall 
iecae ereeriy b Mong by Ja jae under mandate. 
Leased from Nicaragua for 99 years. 


UNITED STATES STATISTICS 


Geographic Data 


Source: U.S, Geological Survey, 


Steps Ge apvriayinin oa aero ets 124° 44 W. long. 
356: ARE NCPR Giclisious, blake qos epeiatstsyel slcxrueeee COs CmRILEm 


Ofte ie er ce econ a eet a 


14,495 ft. 
282 ft. below sea level — 
. 49° 23’ 04.5” N, lat, - 
ECR Sent tS ie See NMR ane Pt 25° 07’ N. lat. 
66° 57’ W. long. 


39° 50’ N. lat. 
3,987 mi. 


ee i ee er rd 


U. S. Water Area Other 
Than Inland Water 


8g. mi. 
Atlantie) Ocean? 23.5. eae eee 2,298 
Chesapeake Bay ......... §: taalalevetotene 8,237 
Delaware* Bay .). 5: ss sin clei vee 665 
Erie, Lake tes... sa shee eeeee . §,002 
Georgia and Juan de Fuca, ‘ 

Straits of “75s he, vaAeae f 1,610 

Huron Lake ae ecee Morale ate Ae OW (=) 
Long Island Sound ......,........ 1,299 
Mexico; Gulf) Qf 2 osc. aso toiciete ena eee 
Michigan, Lake ....... a vtadie sine Sa DARREL AEE 
New York Harbor ..... AOD GO neric:- 92 
Ontario, Lake ........ dae wiccothie eae SOR aa 
PacificiOoeene cinemas ieee sletaste 
Puget Sound esl alaterekerete 
St Clairs Lake wian. aij seitersstesaerers 
Superior, Lakes yoga. sehen SOD as 
Total’ od. .0s cco 6 dee eee 


Increase over the 


Population | preceding census Land 

of continental area, 
Census U.S, Number Per cent | sq. mi. 
T7390 Rcilee OZG abd ee eee Caer 867,980 
1800... §,308,483 1,379,269 351 867,980 
1810... 7,239,881 1,931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865] 4. 
1820...} 9,638,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588 | ( 
1830...] 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588 | | 
1840...] 17,069,453 | 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588 
1850...] 23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337 i 
1860,..] 31,443,321 | 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,97 ,965 | 
1870...]° 39,818,449 | 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,965 
1880...] 50,155,783 } 10,337,334 26.0 | 2,973,965 | 
1890.,.] 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 | 2,973,965 | 
1900,..] 75,994,575 | 13,046,861 20.7 | 2,974,159 
1910,..] 91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21,0 | 2,973,890 | ; 
1920. ..| 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 14.9 | 2,973,776 | | 
1930...] 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 16.1 | 2,977,128 | 4 
1940...| 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 | 2,977,128 | 
1950...] 150,697,361 | 19,028,086 14.5 | 2,974,726 


"Highest, Tower’ and (ens Algitades tn the e United States 


SOM oes U.S. Geological Survey. 


Average 
elevation, 


Highest point 


Cheaha Mountain 


Humphreys Peak 
Blue Mountain 
Magazine Mountain 
Mount Whitney 


Mount Elbert.....,.......6- 


N. Bdy.-Mt. Frissell 
Centerville 
Tenleytown 

Sec. 30, T6N, R20\W 
Brasstown Bald 


Greensfork Township 
In Osceola County 

In T15S R43W 

Big Black Mountain 
Driskill Mountain 


Mount Greylock 
Porcupine Mountains 
Misquah Hills 
Woodall Mountain... , 
Taum Sauk Mountain 
Granite Peak 
Epworth Township 


Boundary Peak, White Mountains 


Mount Washington 
High Point 
Wheeler Peak. ... 
Mount Marcy 
Mount Mitchell 
Black Butte 
Campbell Hill 
Black Mesa 


Mt Davis, Negro Mountains 


Elevation, 
ft. Lowest point 


Gulf of Mexico 
Colorado River 
Quachita River 


Death Valley.......... oc 


Arkansas River 


Long Island Sound. . 


Atlantic Ocean 
Potomac River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Snake River 
Mississippi River 
Ohio River 
Mississippi River 
Verdigris River 


Elevation, 
ft. 


Sea level 


100 
59 


282* 
3,350 
Sea level 
Sea level 
Sea level 
Sea level 


Sea level 


Mississippi River....,..... 


New Orleans 


Lake Superior 
Gulf of Mexico 


St. Francis River..... SOE aE 


Kootenai River 


Southeast corner of State... 


Colorado River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean, 


Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Red River 
Ohio River 


Red River........... Hees 
Pacific Ocean........ 


Delaware River 


Sea level 


Sea level — 


Sea level 
§72 
602 

Sea level 
230 

1,800 
840 
470 

Sea level 


...{ Sea level - 
Red Bluff. Reservoir........ 


2,817 


Sea level — 


Sea leval 
750 
433 
300 


‘a 


Sealevel 
Sea level 


Jerimoth Hill Atlantic Ocean 

Atlantic Ocean 

Big Stone Lake 

Mississippi River.......... 
Gulf of Mexico......... state 
Beaverdam Creek 

Lake Champlain 

Atlantic Ocean 

Pacific Ocean 

Potomac River... 

Lake Michigan............ 
Belle Fourche River 


Sea level 

Sea level 
962 
182 

Sea level 


Harney Peak 
Clingmans Dome 
Guadalupe Peak 
Kings Peak 
Mount Mansfield 
Mount Rogers 
Mount Rainier 
Spruce Knob 
Sugarbush Hill 
Gannett Peak 


| Sea level 
Sea level 
240 


Forest Resources of the United States 
Source: U.8. Forest Service, 

he forests of the United States include United States Forest Land, 1950. 
800 me erent kinds of trees and still (in acres) 
Old growth 
Second-growth saw timber .. 
Pole timher 
Seedling and sapling area .. 81, 
Poorly stocked and denuded 

area 
Total . 


p Piated badly, necessitating a forest. 
Teh oe program, 


Mountain Peaks in the U. S. Over 14,000 Feet Above Sea Level | 


- Mountain 
Mt. Whitney 
Mt. Elbert 
_ Mt. Massive 

Mt. Rainier 
Mt. Harvard 
Mt. Williamson 
La Plata Peak 
Bianca Peak 
Uncompahgre Peak 
Crestone Peak 
_ Mt. Lincoln 
Grays Peak 
_ Torreys Peak 
Mt. Evans 
Castle Peak 
Longs Peak 
Quandary Peak 
Mt. Wilson 
Mt. Antero 
North Palisade 
_ White Mountain 
Mt. Cameron 
Mt. Russell 
Shavano Peak 
Mt. Princeton 
Mt. Yale 
Mt. Bross 
Mt. Sill 
Mt. Shasta 
Pant’ Peak 


ee el. 


Point Success 
San Luis Peak 
Mt. ‘Sneffels 
Mt. Democrat 
_ Crestone Needle 
Old Baldy 
1 Liberty Cap 
3 Pikes Peak 


umholdt Peak 
Vindom Peak 


Snowmass Meuntain 
Mt. Columbia 


Sunlight Peak 
Split Mountain 
_ Redeloud Peak 
Mt. Bierstadt 
Mt. Langiey 
Middle Palisade 
Little Bear Peak 
Mt. Sherman 
Stewart Peak 
Wilson Peak 


Source: U. S. Geological Survey. 


State 


. California 


Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 


‘ Colorado 


Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 


’ Colorado 


Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Colorado 
California 
Colcrado 


County 
Tulare-Inyo 
Lake 
Lake 
Pierce 
Chaffee 
Inyo 
Chaffee 
Costilla-Huerfano-Alamosa 
Hinsdale 
Custer-Saguache 
Park 
Clear Creek-Summit 
Clear Creek-Summit — 
Clear Creek 
Gunnison-Pitkin 
Boulder 
Summit 
Dolores 
Chaffee 
Fresno 
Alpine-Mono 
Park 
Inyo 
Chaffee 
Chaffee 
Chaffee 
Park 
Fresno 
Siskiyou 
Pitkin 
Pierce 
Saguache 
Ouray 
Park-Lake 
Custer-Saguache 
Costilla 
Pierce 
El Paso 
Saguache 
Custer 
La Plata 
La Plata 
Pitkin-Gunnison 
Chaffee 
Costilla-Las Animas 
La Plata 
Fresno-Inyo 
Hinsdale 
Clear Creek 
Tulare 
Fresno 
Costilla 
Park-Lake 
Saguache 
San Miguel 
Tulare 
Tulare 
Hinsdale 
Hinsdale-Ouray 
Hinsdale 
Pitkin 
Tulare-Inyo 
Pitkin 


Height, 
tect 
14,431 
14,418 | 
14,408 _ 
14,399 
14, 384 
14, 340 
14,310 
14/301) 
14,291 
14,284 | 
14,274 © 
14,264 
14,260 | 
14,259 : 
14,255 
14,252 
14 +250 
14, 245 
14,242 
14,242 
14,238 © 
14,190 
14,179 | 
14,177 © 
14,172 


14, 109 
14,100 © 


mia 100° 


nt mat n Please A as 


Rivers of the U. S. 


(300 or more miles long) JAMES (340 mi.): From junction of _ 
_ ALABAMA (315 mi.): From junction of Paper il aes Sail oc ldoarg R. in Virginia 
‘Tallapoosa R. and Coosa R. in Alabama to ‘%° “iesap y: 
_janction with._Tombigbee R. to form Mo- LITTLE COLORADO (300 mi.): From 
bile R. and Tensaw R. Apache Co. in Arizona to Colorado R. 
ALLEGHENY (325 mi.): Srori Potter LITTLE MISSOURI (560 mi.): From 
Co. in Pennsylvania to junction with northeast Wyoming to Missouri R. in 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form North Dakota 
Ohio R. MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co. in 
- ARKANSAS (1,450 mi.): From Lake Co, Montana to Missouri R. 
n Colorado to Mississippi R. in Arkansas. MINNESOTA (332 -mi.): From Big Stone 
BIG BLACK (330 mi.): From Webster Lake between Minnesota and South Da- 
Co. in Mississippi to Mississippi R. kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. 
_ BIG HORN (336 mi.): From junction of MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): From ‘Lake 
y Popo Agie R. and Wind R. in Wyoming Itasca in Minnesota to Gulf of Mexico in 
to Yellowstone R. in Montana. Louisiana. 
BRAZOS (870 mi.): From junction of MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From junction 
alt Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Guif of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallatin 
‘Mexico. R. in Montana to Mississippi R. near St. 
CANADIAN (906 mi.): From Colfax Co, }ouls. 
in New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- NEOSHO (460 mi.): From Morris Co. in 
Kansas to Arkansas R. in Oklahoma, : 
“OEDAR (329 mi.): From south central NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niobrara 
Minnesota to Iowa R. in Iowa. Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebraska. 
_ CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): From — 
Towns Co. in Georgia to junction with Union Co. in New Mexico to Canadian R. 4 
lint R. to form Apalachicola R. in Oklahoma, 
IMARRON (600 mi.): From Colfax Co. NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jack 4 
5 New Mexico to Arkansas R, in Okla- 50n Co. in Colorado to junction with — 
on So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 
NUECES (338 mi.): From near Edwards- — 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Bay. 
OHIO (981 mi.): From junction of 4 
c LORADO (1,450 mi.): From Grand Allegheny R. and Monongahela R. at 
- Colorado to Gulf of California in Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between Illi- 
nois and Kentucky. 4 
Ee (840 mi.): From Dawson OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction of — 
in Texas to Matagorda Bay. Elm Creek and Onion Creek in Kansas 
LUMBIA (1,270 mi.): From Columbia ‘© Missouri R. in Missouri. 
British Columbia to Pacific Ocean OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Co. in 
2en Oregon and Washington. Arkansas to Black R. in Louisiana, 4 
NNECTICUT (407 mi.): From Con- PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoba Co. in r 
ut Lakes in New Hampshire to Long Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico paseioe? 
Sound in Connecticut. Mississippi and Louisiana. ? 


ay SUMBERLAND (687 mi.): From junc- PECOS (735 mi.) : From Mora Co. in New 1 
i f forks in Harlan Co. in Kentucky to Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. . 


PLATTE (310 mi.): From junction of 
North Platte R. and South Platte R. in 
ae . Nebraska to Missouri below Omaha, © 


PLATTE (c. 300 mi.): From Union Co. 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri. : 
POWDER (375 mi.): From junction o: 
forks in Johnson Co. in bib = te 
, (63 Fi 
By Havens Ba es ey Yellowstone R. in Montana. 
REEN (360 mt.): From Lincoln Co, in RED (1,018 mi.) : From junction of forks 
icky to Ohio R. in Indiana. in Tillman Co, in Oklahoma to Mississi, ’ 
EEN (730 mi.): From Sublette Co, - im Louisiana, M 
Wyoming to Colorado R. in Utah. RED (Sometimes called RED RIVER. ee 
(UDSON (306 mi.): From Essex Co. in THE NORTH) (545 mi.): From j t: 
York to Upper New York Bay between 
ork and New Jersey. Minnesota to Lake ee in 


MOINES (327 mi.): From junction 
in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 


) REPUBLICAN (445 mi.): From eastern 
_ Colorado to junction with Smoky Hill R, 
in Kansas to form Kansas R. 
RIO GRANDE (1,800 mi,): From San 
Juan Co. in Colorado to Gulf of Mexico 
between Texas and Mexico. 

ROANOKE (880 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
Albemarle Sound in North Carolina, 

- ROCK (300 mi.): From Washington Co, 
an Wisconsin to Mississippi R. in Illinois. 

SABINE (880 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Hunt Co. in Texas to Sabine Lake 
between Texas and Louisiana, 

SACRAMENTO (382 mi.): 
you Co. in California to Suisun Bay. 

SAINT FRANCIS (425 mi.); From Iron 

_ Co. in Missouri to Mississippi R, in Arkan~ 
gas, . 
SALMON (420 mi.): 
in Idaho te Snake R,. 
_ SAN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
of forks in Madera Co. in California to 
Sacramento R. 

SAN JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 
Co. in Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 
“SAVANNAH (314 mi.): From junction of 
Tugaloo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 
lina to Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 

and South Carolina. 
- SMOKY HILL (540 mi.): From Cheyenne 
Co. in Colorado to junction with Republi- 


From Custer Co, 


can BR. in Kansas to form Kansas R, 
fs Abbreviations of the States 
"Alabama Sn Garin Ba Montag ae ume »o.- Ala, 
BEAT TAC) SBN asta etal eal sféiain p\ecave soe phe s Ariz. 
BPATICARSES, 0.4 yis so eisce Pratebade tet eteancasg Ark. 
RUALIT OID tt, susiasisinlay. alo!e acsreye Calif., Cal, 
WIOIOVACO tice seve ces A he Colo., Col. 
MEOONMOCHICUE | ci iorie ss Gare cisions Conn., Ct, 
| STEREUHEMIEY Og SS Sh ioc os ee aE Oe Del 
_ District of Columbia .....,..,..... D. C, 
BBE LOV ACC ost yihys as plieyerelie aie syne" Rejebions io a Aes 
RTE OED Staite So: ctv idis ap hig 2a," 31s ila ehe Seeds Ga. 
LORS Pater piace sig rvs eee od us’ (none), Ida., Id. 
Idi ia ee visk ste cs Giro Ree ie ae Til. 
INGIGNA ,. cies ee cee eee eens Ind, 
BLOW BGS. So 5's Raksborh eons Eg hatter sen (none), Ia, 
BRANSAS..,... Ribs aii al eveiel nfs. mcouals & Kans., Kan. 
i iis 9S a oy h Pete Fo ees Ky. 
_ Louisiana Raat csia Vere RY iets) SRLS Ge ect teee, La, 
melange... . ae Be booger pe (none), Me, 
MMUCEUD ATTORNEY Ine evoris is, fov8 ee etait: 3 Md, 
Jiao Sapte Re ‘ . Mass, 
Pe eG eee neh Se tirtia a oy Mich, 
ais j aes ...- Minn, 
8s RE Tae Br gek en Miss. 
OME ried, ats S Mere aie Pde ance bss brie Wh 
BE eC isy.onsny RR pienso a Ko) 9 Ure 


Where more ear nee abbreviation is 


A oi ‘“ ” 


From Siski-. 


ven, the first is the one preferred by the U.S, Post Office 
| use in addresses. The designation (none) means the Department prefers the state not be abbreviated 


SNAKE (1,038 mi.): From Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. 
in Washington. 
SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Colorado to junction with North 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. = 
SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi,): From Otsego 
Co. in New York to Chesapeake Bay ine 
Maryland, ; g 
TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tippah % 
Co. in Mississippi to junction with Yalo- 
busha R. to form Yazoo R. : 
TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction “= 
of Holston R, and French Broad R. near 43 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky, ae’ 
TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction — . 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to junc- — 
tion with Alabama R. in Alabama ta form’ 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. 
TRINITY (360): From junction of forks } 
in Kaufman Co, in Texas to Galveston aes } 
WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co, in 
Ohio to Ohio R. between Mlinois eet 
Indiana, ki 
WASHITA (500 mi.): From Hemphill Co. 
in Texas to Red R, in Oklahoma. a 
WHITE (690 mi.): From Madisen Co. 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. * 
WISCONSIN (430 mi.): From Vilas Go. 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R, ¢ : 
YELLOWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nortl 
Dakota. 


Nebraska ..... S its ca/s 0 sels eee , Nebr., Neb. — 
WeVvad a5 hehiewe. sg eee eke co Nie 
New Hampshire .............:5 isin Neh ea 
New Jersey on): eccers es Mw eter IN 
New, Mexi¢o. 4 iijce0 eek N. Mex,, N. M. 
New York ..,.. San Scene va fered Gre 
North, Garoling..1.\0 ci sis) eyisierel ace icihaten 
North Dakota ,,..,....-. .. N, Dak,, N. 
Ohig Gn t ids hang ena ,, (none), 
OklanGM a, 2. aieimactn vice Une wach waenae 0 
Oregon ...... (pe yb ag ah oloee Ore nem 
Pennsylvania .........+ Pa., Penn., Pe 
Bhode-Islana! 5.) occ. 5+ ees er eee Bai 
South Carolina ...,.. sivyieiehs antes ee? 
South Dakota ....,.....- .... 8S. Dak, & 
TeENNGSSEO! 60.6 5 hs deed os Aenea fal & 
TEXag Mra atarcserit ts able eicie eekinat eta . Te: 
Utara ahs: a eicts sige ate ona (none), Ui 
Vermont. &-sacae se. PER aici 4 Arter ers 
Virgin keen os PVR ov ue ag ae ge 
Wastineton (4550... seers Ne 

West Virginia ...........5.. i arsdoatte 
WasGOissity: 305 hates stacie dive etnies” AMER 
Wyoming 


lCheaite of Selected U.S. Cities. 


Source: U. 8. Weather Bureau. 


Average ee 
annual Average Average 
Average mean temperature, F. precipi- annual annual 
tation, i ible | relative — 
July Annual inches i sunshine | humidity 


67.6 62.40 61 
65.8 51.39 i 64 
70.4 7.75 85 
62.3 47.95 : 62 
63.3 9.41 ee 78 
63.1 15.10 73 
17.69 66 
14.06 : 67 
42.06 
51.31 


Joastline of the United States. Arrival and Departure of Aliens 


__ Source: U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Source: Immig. & Naturalization Service. 


Rear in statute miles 5 3 a : 
Rem Aliens Aliens Excess ie wie Aliens 
he Tidal | Tidal Sd-2 des of ad- ex: eae 

Z Generel: | ‘choteline. + shoralina, Year mitted* partedf missions cluded ported 


re, Beets coastline” | generatt | detaileds | 1990. .,... 621.576 428,062 193,514 || 11,795 2762 
eee St 28 678 947g | Wale... 978,163 426.031 $52,132 |] 13,779 4,517 
New Hampshire........ 13 14 131 1922..,,.. 432,505 345,384 87,121 || 13,731 4,345 
- Massachusetts mets hos Ee 192 453 1,519 1923 ane 673,406 200,586 472,820 || 20,619 3,661 
encuan ve teeseees 40 bres = 1924.<cav 879,302 216,745 662,557 || 30.284 6,409 
Sees So We 470 1,850 1925 cmere 458.435 225,490 232,945 || 25,390 9,495 
BNG@WSETSEY <c. .5 50.5.5 130 398 1,792 19262.57 0- 496,106 227,755 268,351 |} 20,550 10,904 — 
‘Pennsylvania.......... eA Aus 89 1927..,.,. 538,001 253,508 284.493 |! 19 ial 

By Delaware........:..... 28 79 381 : OS ee 
D Merylend........... 31 452 3,190 1928 pee 500,631 274,356 226,275 |) 18,839 11,625 
2 SEs a mn TE 567 3315 1929...... 479,327 252,498 226,829 || 18,127 12,908 
North Carolina......... 301 1,030 3,375 19S0sceeoe 446,214 272,425 173,789 8,233 16,63 
~ South Carolina......... 187 758 2.876 193}-eeene 280,679 290,916 10,237 9,744 18,142 
f eae cuiagie corre y na aes 1932 - (ian 174,871 287.657 —112,786 7,064 19,426 
wo rida anug)....... 1933 sean 150,728 243,802 —93,074 5, 865 
Total Atlantic coast...} 1,888 6,370 28,377 at ae 
1984.38, 163,904 177,172 13,268 5,384 8,879 — 
Florida (Gulf) 798 1,658 5,391 mY. 
ee 1935.4 loc 179,721. 189,050 —9,329 5,558 8319 
Alabama..... stay 53 199 607 i 4 
_ Mississippi............ 44 155 359 1936...... 190,899 193,284 2,385 7,000 9,195, a 
Loisiana.......c0c.0.- 397 985 7,721 1937. ons 231,884 224,582 7,302 8.076 8,829 
MF OND Ss sic ics «le rare.e Fa.cle 367 1,100 3,359, 1938..,.,. 252,697 222,614 30,083 8,066 9,275 
E Total Gulf coast...... 1,659 4,097 17,437 1939 sac 268,331 201,409 66,922 6.498 8202 
; LOC (el d7 i re 840 1,190 3,427 1940...... 208,788 166,164 42,624 5,300 6,954 
OBEROI cicig'e'e soir e’elecoe' 296 .{ 312 1,410 1941° 2 ae 151,784 88,477 63,307 2.929 4407 
© (Washington............ 157 903 3,026 es 
eT 1942 tees 111,238 74,552 36,686 1,833 3,709 
. otal Pacific coast...) 1,293 2,410 7,863 
Total BA Sects clal salaiosre > 3 4,840 12,877" 53,677 1943 yas 104,842 58,722 46,120 1,495. 4,207 i. 
1944 2.72 142,192 84,409 57,783 1,642 7,179, } 
_* Figures are lengths of general outline of seacoast. 1945.4... 202,366 93,362 109,004 2,341 11,270 
as f ’ 3 et 
4 ne ott 200.000 as possible. 1946...... 312,190 204,353 107.837 |] 2,942 14,375 
u [e) wher Y 
‘ ce arrow es vidth Lu ait inhasuse, pen ance pera 1947....., 913,597 323,422 190,175 477 
oe at nit measure és included. ia eicomnrementsl grade wich 1948...... 646,576 448,218 198,358 4,905 
ea ee | ee oo ae 
80) and other bodies of water include i e 1950. gee ‘ y ) \ 
: — Sees ot gu olny oe etn S Fiewtes obtained is | 1951....., 670,823 472,901 197,922 || 3,784 


1939-40 with recording measure on largest scale maps 

and charts then available. Shoreline of bays, sounds 

other bodies of water included to head of tide-water, oF * Immigrants and nonimmigrants. 
to point where they narrow to width of 100 feet. + Emigrants and nonemigranta. 


Estimated Population of the U. S., 1940-52 


Including Including — Pe 
Civilian | armed forces | armed forces ; 
Date only in U.S. overseas 


Including | Including 
armed forces | armed forces 
in U.S. overseas 


‘Apr. 1, 1940 131,391.0001) 131,669,275) 131,820,0003|} Jan. 1, 1947,..... 140,968,000 | 141,886,000 
July 1, 1940....,.,] 131,642,000 | 131,936,000 | 132,114,000 |} July 1, 1947.,....| 142,595,000 | 143,375,000 
Bans W, T9AL. os 131,874,000 | 132,536,000 | 132,776,000 }} Jan. 1, 1948,.,... 144,058,000 | 144,868,000 


July 1, 1948,,,... 145,171,000 | 146,045,000 
Jan. 1, 1949,.,... 146,330,000 | 147,370,000 
July 1, 1949,..... 147,512,000 | 148,558,000 
Jan. 1, 1960...... 148,991,000 | 150,039,000 
Apr. 1,.1950.,....| 149,634,0001) 150,697,361 2 : 
July 1, 1950,,.,..] 150,208,000 | 151,240,000 151 ‘ae - 
Jan. 1, 1951..,.,.] 150,659,000 | 152,365,000 | 153, 085,000 
July 1, 1953,..,..] 151,072,000 | 153,377,000 
Jan. 1, 1952,,,...] 152,286,000 | 154,551,000 155,783, 0 
Stily Rh 1982 ss ose] pose eee sate vittss 197,016,000 


133,053,000 | 133,377,000 
133,692,000 | 134,135,000 
133,752,000 } 134,831,000 
134,032,000 | 135,838,000 
133,971,000 | 136,719,000 
133,585,000 | 137,641,000 
132,622,000 | 138,390,000 
131,824,000 | 139,234,000 
132,137,000 | 139,934,000 
.»++{ 133,842,000 | 136,923,000 | 140,666,000 
. -| 138,394,000 | 139,893,000 | 141,398,000 | 


imate of forces In continental U.S. %Census figure. * Census figure plus | st 
pa eapbocaoy een ON Hr aie "Not A heslitior figures ee provisional. Figures for dates between Ane - 
‘Censuses hi have been aims lier issued. “e 


July 1, 1941,...... 131,556,000 
n. lL 1942,...,..] 131,976,000 
iy 1, 1942.....,.} 130,854,000 
a cho G7 Pires 128,779,000 
‘July hs 1943,....,,] 127,415,000 
seveees| 127,141,000 
..| 126,606,000 
.| 127,198,000 
127,571,000 


Source; U.S. Burcau of the Census, 


] nformation Please Ah ana 


Population Gaal Area or Major U. S. Cities 


(over 50,000 population in 1950) 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


= 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1950 
City ; population population population population population rank 


— ee | | | Ef | ——__—— 


PRs aR 69,067 208,435 255,040 244,791 274,605 39 

Ll Nes eoweenie 23,383 28,806 35,033 36,256 64,430 184 
100,253 113,344 127,412 130,577 134,995 68 

11,020 15,157 26,570 35,449 96,815 112 

er ga 15,329 18,060 24,149 33,523 61,787 192 
feet 5,021 9,096 29,472 38,935 51,359 224 
SBN ete 51,913 73,502 92,563 96,904 106,756 99 
phen ae 52,127 60,331 82,054 80,214 77,177 150: 
Aer eee 9,957 15,494 43,132 51,686 74,246 155 
ee 18,762 28,504 50,193 51,310 53,000 215 

Leer ie pS ee 154,839 200,616 270,366 302,288 331.314 33 
46,150 50,707 66,198 64,094 61,657 193 

pees! ASRS 41,040 52,548 60,342 65,919 71,508 165 
fDiegae cea 29,807 36,397 46,589 47,170 50,576 230 
Niet ese 29,860 34,876 53,120 87,930 132,459 72 
Reo ae 558,485 733,826 804,874 $59,100 949,708 6 
peri te aa 14,897 21,782 30,729 34,719 125,629 81 
ES 45,166 47,554 47,355 47,956 52,523 218 

55,545 76,754 88,979 79,198 77,203 149 

Ae 20,640 40,422 57,732 59,061 94,014 118 

40,434 56,036 82,109 85,547 113,805 90 

Lgauastie Bec 5,841 14,150 47,027 48,451 51,280 225 
Wee et ae 12,837 50,358 57,892 58,490 66,340 176 
48,443 66,800 76,662 78,309 80,674 139 

132,685 178,806 259,678 267,583 326,037 34 

670,585 748,060 781,188 770,816 801,444 10 

102,054 143,555 146,716 147,121 158,709 63 

56,878 66,254 63,797 62,343 62,860 191 

423,715 506,775 573,076 575,901 580,132 15 

a earave 2,913 16,662 34,337 78,577 146 

109,694 113,643 110,879 120,740 86 

116,309 118,700 117,536 124,555 85 

87,091 104,906 108,401 116,912 88 

SANG 45,566 56,097 62,120 72,296 161 

ae 67,957 62,265 71,275 70,174 170 

aie 39,608 60,408 67,914 73,501 159 

oer 46,338 82,675 100,899 134,042 69 

a, Tenn....... 57,895 119,798 128,163 131,041 73 
BRD Rees veins 58,030 59,164 59,285 66,039 179 
Gad 2,701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,620,962 o) 
Nase e edocs 44,995 66,602 64,712 67,544 173 
loweA 401,247 451,160 455,610 503,998 18 
(Oe 796,841 900,429 878,336 914,808 7 

i 15,236 50,945 54,992 59,141 198 
ee 26,470 46,875 48,827 64.511 182 

37,524 51,581 62,396 86,914 129° 

] 31,125 43,131 53,280 79,611 142 
[Sore 181,511 237,031 290,564 306,087 375,901 28 
eae 8,222 10,522 27,741 57,301 108,287 97 

eas Ee itt 53,270 57,121 65,252 62,018 64,452 183 
eae 21,107 29,407 42,911 47,085 55,060 210 
Rigen cccos. 92,104 158,976 260,475 294,734 434,462 22 
rt, lowa......... 43,028 56,727 60,751 66,039 74,549 152 
lo sae. 116,577 152,559 200,982 210,718 243,872 44 
ea ee, 911 2,470 50,358 63,584 94,994 117 
Rey OAs 31,140 43,818 57,510 59,305 66,269 177 
Basra ouit aniais,a81 256,491 287,861 322,412 415,786 24 
ates eo: 86,368 126,468 142,559 159,819 177,965 53 
465,766 993,678 1,568,662 1,623,452 1,849,568 5 

78,466 98,917 101,463 101,065 104,511 102 

Jurham, N.C...:......5- 18,241 21,719 52,037 60,195 71,311 ‘166 
“Chi ¢0, any oy ee 19,098 35,967 54,784 54,637 54,263 213 
Chi Be yaa 34,371 50,710 68,020 68,945 79,340 143 
eh i 58,547 66,767 74,347 75,609 82,295 135 


BlBasn, Tex. aces... os.c2- 
Elizabeth, Nedize Saameut. 
pre cefie; Pav... so. moa 
Evanston, W............. 
- Evansville, Ind........... 
Fall River, Mass... 
Flint, Mich........ de 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 
Fort Worth, Tex.......... 
Fresno, Calif............. 
- Gadsden, Ala........ 


Grand Rapids, Mich....... 
Green Bay, Wis.......... 
Greensboro, N.C......... 
Greenville, S. C.......... 
~ Hamilton, Ohio. ......... 

' Hammond, Ind........... 
_ Hargisburg, Pa........... 
_ Hartford, Conn..-....... : 
Hoboken, N. J........... 
Holyoke, Mass........... 
Houston, Tex............ 
Huntington, W. Va........ 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 
Irvington, N.J........... 
Jackson, Mich........... 
Jackson, Miss............ 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 
_ Jersey City, N. b.... 28... 
Johnstown, Pa......,.... 
Ole Ny stee ces ase 
_ Kalamazoo, Mich......... 
Kansas City, Kans........ 
_ Kansas City, Mone cess 


= 


Pe ee FT Ose he 


= 
ra 
o 
= 
S 
° 
ZG 
i=) 
= 
3 


. Pee Oita 
_ Lansing, Mich............ 
Be Lareds, Tex... ..5..-.-0 


; 

J 
Lexington, Ky............ 
Belima, Ohio.............. 
Lincoln, Nebr... .. Rater leisis 
Little Rock, Ark... ....... 
Long Beach, Calif........ 
meecorait Ohia......... 6.0: 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 
Louisville, Ky............ 
Lowell, Mass............ 
Lynn, Mass.............. 
McKeesport, Pa.......... 
LIE SCE Sa 
_ Madison, Wis........... 


:: Memphis, WONMse cc see as 
LUE US 2 Fee Ee 


eh ewe ween eee 


a lontgomery, it Seapine 
Mount Neg NY. = 
GEO sece tee « écctels 3.2 


1910 


population 


31,161 
233,650 
11,877 
31,433 
21,262 
57,699 


267,779 


55,482 
34,670 
39,437 
82,331 

248,381 
21,371 
36,346 
15,181 
47,227 
31,229 
14,855 
85,892 
35,099 
30,508 
43,973 
45,941 
17,809 
28,883 

319,198 

223,928 

106,294 

1,938 
89,336 
42,694 
40,665 
25,531 
44,404 
70,083 
23,150 

131,105 

5,471 

373,857 

301,408 
51,521 
38,136 
30,919 
24,005 

110,364 


1920 


Population 


86,549 
106,482 
45,086 
14,737 
44,255 
$5,378 
13,536 
137,634 
31,017 
19,861 
23,127 
39,675 
36,004 
75,917 
138,036 
68,166 
60,203 
138,276 
50,177 
314,194 
25,480 
48,374 
22,817 
91,558 
298,103 
67,327 
38,442 
48,487 
101,177 
324,410 
40,472 
77,818 
41,732 
53,150 
57,327 
22,710 
94,270 
41,534 
41,326 
$4,948 
65,142 
§5,593 
37,295 
576 673 
234,891 
112,759 
4,051 
$9,148 
46,781 
§2,995 
38,378 
49,103 
78,384 
39,038 
162,351 
29,571 


457,147 


380,582 
60,777 
43,464 
42,726 
36,524 

118,342 


1930 


population 


102,421 
/ 114,589 
115,967 
63,338 
102,249 
115,274 
156,492 
114,946 
163,447 
52,513 
24,042 
52,938 
100,426 
62,736 
168,592 
37,415 
53,569 
29,154 


52,176 - 


64,560 
80,339 
164,072 
59,261 
56,537 
292,352 
75,572 
364,161 
56,733 
55,187 
48,282 
129,549 
316,715 
66,993 
42,993 
54,786 

. 121,857 
399,746 
50,262 


105,802 


70,509 
59,949 
78,397 
32,618 
85,068 
45,736 
42,287 
15,933 
81,679 
142,032 
44,512 
1,238,048 
307,745 
100,234 
29,520 
102,320 
54,632 
53,829 
57,899 
58,036 
76,834 
59,714 
253,143 
110,637 
578,249 
464,356 
68,202 
66,079 
61,499 
46,548 
153,866 


1940 


_ Population 


109,912 


116,955 - 


65,389 
97,062 
115,428 
151,543 
118,410 
177,662 
60,685 
36,975 
60,362 
111,719 
82,582 
164,292 
46,235 
59,319 
34,734 
50,592 
70,184 
83,893 
166,267 
§0,115 
53,750 
384,514 
78,836 
386,972 
55,328 
49,656 
62,107 
173,065 
301,173 
66,668 
42,365 
54,097 
121,458 
399,178 
48,765 
111,580 
69,160 
61,345 
78,753 
39,274 
84,323 
49,304 
44,711 
81,984 
88,039 
164,271 
44,125 


1,504,277 — 


319,077 
101,389 
31,853 
98,123 
55,355 
57,865 
67,447 
58,010 
77,685 
63,083 
292,942 
172,172 
587,472 
492,370 
78,720 
78,084 
67,362 
49,720 
167,402 


1950 


population 


130,485 
112,817 
130,803 

73,641 
128,636 
111,963 
163,143 


133,607 


278,778 
91,669 
55,725 
66,568 

133,911 
95,702 
176,515 
52,735 
74,389 
58,161 
57,951 

. 87,594 
89,544 
177,397 
50,676 
54,661 
596,163 
‘86,353 
427,173 
59,201 
51,088 
98,271 
204,517 
299,017 
63,232 
51,601 
57,704 
129,553 
456,622 
54,368 
124,769 
68,071 
63,774 
92,129 
51,910 
80,536 
55,534 
50,246 
98,884 
102,213 
250,767 
51,202 
1,970,358 
369,129 
97,249 
71,747 
99,738 
51,502 
70,252 
96,056 
59,804 
82,732 
66,113 
396,000 
249,276 
637,392 
521,718 
129,009 
106,525 
71,899 
58,479 
174,307 


1950 


rank 


| «City. 


“New Bedford, Mass. 
_ New Britain, Conn 
New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La......... 
New Rochelle, N. Y....... 
New York, N.Y.......... 


Brooklyn 
_ Manhattan 


Newark, N.J............ 


Oak Park, Ill 
Oakland, Calif ir sacs 


Ponahdtne City, Okla 
maha, Nebr 

Orlando, Fla....... Beeerate 

Pasadena, Calif. Soe. 6: 


Providence, 61 Brae ea 
Pueblo, Colo. 


; dake City, Utah 
elo, ‘Tex.. 


k= 


an Diego, Calif... 
cisco, Cal z 


1910 


population | 


284,041 
85,969 
347,469 


207,214 
33,190 
224,326 
41,747 
32,642 
38,002 
19,218 
96,071 
6,802 
127,628 
34,874 
218,149 
45,401 
44,696 
50,510 
77,403 
687,029 
214,744 
4,127 
92,777 
10,321 
96,614 
12,779 
39,578 
416,912 
28,946 
7,847 
65,064 
72,826 
129,867 
237,194 
28,015 
47,828 
14,094 
77,236 
53,684 


1920 
population . 


121,217 
59,316 
162,537 
387,219 
36,213 
5,620,048 
732,016 
2,018,356 
2,284, 103 
469,042 
116,531 
414,524 
46,054 
50,760 
115,777 
39,858 
216,261 
32,804 
91,295 
191,601 
9,282 
45,354 
63,841 
135,875 
64,248 
76,121 
1,823,779 
29,053 
588,343 
41,763 
34,273 
22,251 
69,272 
258,288 
54,387 
237,595 
43,050 
47,876 
58,593 
24,418 
107,784 
16,843 
171,667 
50,842 
295,750 
65,651 
65,908 
61,903 
77,939 
772,897 
234,698 
14,237 
118,110 
10,050 
161,379 
18,721 
74,361 
506,676 
39,642 
15,252 
83,252 
88,723 
137,783 
315,312 


1930 
population 


112,597 
68,128 
162,655 
458,762 
54,000 
6,930,446 
1,265,258 
2,560,401 
1,867,312 
1,079,129 
158,346 
442,337 
65,276 
75,460 
129,710 
63,982 
284,063 
40,272 
185,389 
214,006 
27,330 
76,086 
62,959 
138,513 
77,149 
104,369 
1,950,961 
48,118 
669,817 
49,677 
64,928 
50,902 
70,810 
301,815 
45,704 
252,981 
50,096 
71,983 
67,542 
37,379 
111,171 
20,093 
182,929 
69,206 
328,132 
85,864 
93,750 
80,715 
80,935 
821,960 
271,606 
40,425 
140,267 
25,308 
231,542 
37,481 
147,995 
634,394 
57,651 
37,146 
85,024 
95,692 
143,433 
365,583 
76,655 
79,183 
33,362 
103,908 
104,193 
19,632 


1940 
population 


110,341 


68,685 - 


160,605 
494,537 
58,408 
7,454,995 
1,394,711 
2,698,285 
1,889,924 
1,297,634 
174,441 
429,760 
69,873 
78,029 
144,332 
66,015 
302,163 
43,688 
204,424 
223,844 
36,736 
81,864 
61,394 
139,656 
75,797 
105,087 
1,931,334 
65,414 
671,659 
49,684 
66,626 
46,140 
73,643 
305,394 
50,745 
253,504 
52,162 
75,810 
67,195 
46,897 
110,568 
23,642 
193,042 
69,287 
324,975 
84,637 
105,958" 
82,794 
75,711 
816,048 
287,736 
60,812 
149,934 
25,802 
253,854 
43,646 
203,341 
634,536 
68,457 
53,500 
95,996 
87,549 
140,404 
368,302 
98,167 
82,364 
40,832 
102,177 
101,268 
26,945 


1950 


population 


109, 189 
73,726 
164,443 
570,445 
59,725 
7,891,957 
1,451,277 
2,738,175 
1,960,101 
1,550,849 
191,555 
438,776 
81,994 
90,872 
213,513 
63,529 
384,575 
57,112 
243,504 
251,117 
52,367 
104,577 
57,702 
139,336 
81,436 
111,856 
2,071,605 
106,818 
676,806 
53,348 
73,681 
57,530 
77,634 
373,628 
80,039 
248,674 
63,685 
83,835 
71,193 
65,679 
109,320 
99,545 
230,310 
91,921 
332,488 
92,927 
137,572 
92,918 
78,588 
856,796 
311 349 
96,738 
182,121 
52,093 
408,442 
63,058 
334 387 
775,357 
95,280 


71,595 _.- 


119,638 


91,785 


125,536 
467,591 
127,206 

83,391 

52,696 
102,351 
115,911 


51116 


rank 


96 
156 
5S 
16 
196 
1 


1910 1920 - 1930 1940 1950 1950 Area, — 


‘i City population population population population population rank 
Te] sO 
Spokane, Wash.......... 104,402 104,437 115,514 - 122,001 161,721 62. 
f Springfield, (........ ayers 51.678 59,183 71,864 75,503 81,628 137 
4 Springfielc, Wass.a.2. 805°. 88,926 129,614 149,900 149,554 162,399 61 
Springfield, Mo.......... 35,201 39,631 57,527 61,238 66,731 174 
Springfield, Ohio......... 46,921 60,840 68,743 70,662 78,508 147 
Stamford, Conn.......... 25,138 35,096 46,346 47,938 74,293 154 
Stockton, Gallic. tesccs ak 23,253 © 40,296 47,963 54,714 70,853 168 
eoyracuse, No Vii. s. css. se 137,249 =| 171,717 209,326 205,967 220,583 47 
Tacoma, Wash..... oS a efee 83,743 96,965 106.817 109,408 143,673 65 
m tampa), Fla... cio. s..8es 37,782 51,608 101,161 108,391 124,681 84 
Terre Haute, ind......... §8,157 66,083 62,810 62,693 64,214 185 
ae Toledo, Ohio............ 168,497 243,164 290,718 282,349 303,616 36 
a Topeka, Kans............ 43,684 50,022 64,120 67,833 78,791 144 
a Trenton, Nee eee alia sts 96,815 119,289 123,356 124,697 128,009 79 
BRUTOY Ne Ve aenn sre cvess0 ss 76,813 71.996 72,763 70,304 72,311 160 
F Ti LC Ee 18,182 72,075 141,258 142,157 182,740 51 
_ Union City, N.J.......... 21,023 20,651 58,659 56,173 55,537 208 
E= ULE SSS GaSe ee es 74,419 94,156 101,740 100,518 101,531 106 
Be Waco, Tex.........6.005. 26,425 38,500 52,848 55,982 84,706 131 
_ Washington, D.C......... 331,069 437,571 486,869 663,091 802,178 9 
_ Waterbury, Conn......... 73,141 91,715 99,902 99,314 104,477 103 
2 Waterloo, lowa.......... 26,693 36,230 46.191 51.743 65.198 | 181 
. Wheeling, W. Va......... 41,641 56,208 61,659 61,099 58,891 199 
mee Wichita, Kans...2.....6.. §2,450 72,217 111,110 114,966 168,279 58 
t Wichita Falls, Tex........ 8,200 40,079 43,690 45,112 68,042 © 172 
= Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 67,105 73,833 86,626 86,236 76,826 151 
Wilmington, Delle hee. 87,411 110,168 106,597 112,504 110,356 94 
 Winston- Saigem, N. C..... 22,700 48,395 75,274 79,815 87,811 127 
i. Woonsocket, R.1......... 38,125 49,496 49,376 49,303 50,211 232 


_ Worcester, Mass......... 145,986 179,754 195,311 193 694 203,486 50 
Yonkers, N.Y...........5 79,803 - 100,176 134,646 142,598 152,798 64 
York, Bameetyas cdcwns «04 44,750 47,512 55,254 56,712 59,953 194 
pecaneown, Ohio........ 79,066 132,358 170,002 167,720 168,330 57 


: * Land area; 1950, unless otherwise indicated. t+ 1940 land area. NOTE: Increase in population from census to 
_ census includes that due to annexation of territory as well as to direct growth. ¥ \y 


Density of U. S. Population by State 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Land ‘ ‘ Land : 
; area, Population per sq. mi. area, Population per sq. mi, 
' State sq. mi.* 1920 1940 1950 State sq. mi.* 1920 1940 — } 
District of Columbia. . 61 | 7,292.9 10,870.3 13,150.5 Missourl........... 69,226 49.5 54.6 
Rhode Island........ 1,058 566.4 674.2 748.5 Florida tsrd.. eos §4,262 17.7 35.0 | 
New Jersey....,..... f 420.0 553.1 642.8 Wi lOWA Stisctewie sss teers 56,045 43.2 45.3. 
“Massachusetts. . R: ' 479.2 545.9 596.2 Mississippi........ 47,248 38.6 46.155 5 
: 286.4 . 348.9 409.7 Vermont........... 9,278 38.6 38.7 -— 
217.9 281.2 309.3 Minnesota......... 80,009 29.5 34.9 
145.8 184.2 237.1 Arkansas.......... 52.675 33.4 37:05 
194.5 219.8 233.1 Washington........ 66,786 20.3 25.9 
141.4 168.0 193.8 Oklahoma......... 69,031 29.2 33.7 


113.5 134.7 160.8 Maine..... Wen Word 25.7 2id 
PES 14.2)” 155.8 Texas... < 
63.8 pare hE Kansas 
81.3 94.7 108.7 Nebraska 
60.9 79.0 83.3 Oregon 


4 h Carolina. ...... 52.5 72.7 82.7 || North Dakota...... 70.057 92 92 


vl Tennessee. SE 56.1 69.5 78.8 South Dakota 8.3 8.4 
K entucky............ 39,864 601 . (70,9 73:9 Utahie say ueen 5.5 6:7 
South Carolina....... 55.2 62.1 © 69.9 IdahOr ete cenees.: 5.2¢ 563i 
22.0 44.1 67.5 ArlZ0N@. oct eens: 29 , 44 
47.6 57.3 62.8 New Mexico 2.9 44 
45.8 55.5 59.9 Montana.......... 3.8 3.8 
39.6 52.3 59.4 Wyoming... 2.0 2.6 
AS 545 59.1 Nevada........... 0.7 1.0 


aS. Pépulation by Sete. 1790 to 1950. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 


237,946 
59,096 


319,728 
378,787 


141,885 
184,139 
340,120 
393,751 


370,792 
91,532 
51,687 
87,445 

$06,185 


851,470 
988,416 
192,214 


982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 

§,077 
606,526 
682,044 


317,976 
489,555 
61,547 
3,097,394 
869,039 


151,719 
341,548 
422,845 


183,858 
211,149 
589,051 
478,103 

45,365 
602,365 


379,994 
34,277 
460,147 
112,216 
75,080 
140,424 
1,057,286 


1,711,951 
1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 
1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 
1,182,012 


326,073 
672,035 
93,516 
3,880,735 
992,622 


406,511 
76,556 
228,705 
380,546 
472,040 
4,762 
40,352 
19,783 
214,460 
245,562 
959,049 
555,500 
230,760 
810,091 
76,931 
415,115 
261,727 
217,895 


996,992 
9,658 
434,471 
560,247 
39,864 
537,454 
125,015 
131,700 
187,748 
1,184,109 
14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721,295 
20,595 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
91,874 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 


1820 


127,901 
14,273 
275,248 


340,989 
95,211 
147,178 


153,407 
298,335 
407,350 
523,287 
8,896 
75,448 
66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
638,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 
83,059 
502,741 
422,823 
235,981 
1,065,366 


1,262,505 
40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 
32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,201 
1,624,615 
996,096 
1,648,690 
939,946 
648,936 
934,943 
1,783,085 
1,636,937 
780,773 
1,131,597 
2,168,380 
39,159 
452,402 
62,266 
346,991 
1,131,116 
119,565 
5,082,871 
1,399,750 
36,909 


1830 


309,527 
30,388 
297,675 
76,748 
39,834 
34,730 
516,823 
157,445 
343,031 


687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 
31,639 
136,621 
140,455 
269,328 
320,823 
1,918,608 
737,987 
937,903 
1,348,233 
97,199 
581,185 
681,904 
280,652 
1,211,405 


1,513,401 
88,243 
1,128,211 
1,213,398 
413,249 
746,258 
168,493 
230,392 


391,422 


1,837,353 
88,548 
3,826,352 
2,192,404 
1,912,297 
1,428,108 
1,858,635 
1,118,588 
661,086 


1,042,390, 


2,238,947 
2,093,890 
1,310,283 
1,289,600 
2,679,185 

142,924 


~ 1,062,656 


47,355 
376,530 
1,444,933 
160,282 
6,003,174 


1,617,949 


590,756 


1840 


97,574 
309,978 
78,085 
43,712 
54,477 
691,392 
76,183 
685,866 
43,112 
779,828 
352,411 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 
375,651 
383,702 
284,574 
373,306 
2,428,921 
753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,033 
108,830 
594,398 
829,210 
291,948 
1,239,797, 
30,945 


1900 


1,828,697 
122,931 

1,311,564 

1,485,053 


539,700 ‘ De 4 


908,420 
184,735 
278,718 
528,542 

2,216,331 
161,772 

4,821,550 

2,516,462 

2,231,853 

1,470,495 

2,147,174 

1,381,625 
694,466 

1,188,044 

2,805,346 

2,420,982 

1,751,394 


tte e ee we ee ee 


3,672,329 


4,157,545 


Pio ho Seb Na Gea bal eSB Gene Oe] ise ey Sn a Saeed Aare Sy NA na a 258,657+ 790,391 
PORON asich ietemstermatie sec 13,294 52,465 90,923 174,768 317,704 413,536 
Pennsylvania............ 2,311,786 2,906,215 3,521,951 4,282,891 5,258,113 6,302,115 
Rhode Island............ 147,545 174,620 217,353 276,531 345,506 428,556 
South Carolina........... 668,507 703,708 705,606 995,577 1,151,149 1,340,316 
SOUtD-Dakotar sce sc] 0 weds eas 4,837 11,776 98,268 348,600 401,570 
PENNCSSOO Ss 5 ceo vels ce sic 1,002,717 1,109,801 1,258,520 1,542,359 1,767,518 2,020,616 
ULE CRS sere ae 212,592 604,215 818,579 1,591,749 2,235,527 3,048,710 
BULAN ca Sv cc ceca eeeee ss 11,380 40,273 86,786 143,963 210,779 276,749 
Meee VECMONE... ees ee sie ease 314,120 315,098 330,551 332,286 332,422 343,641 
VAGINA. eee e cine 1,421,661 1,596,318 1,225,163 1,512,565 1,655,980 1,854,184 
A WaSBIDPION cts. iaiedemes | — ees sa'e 11,594 23,955 75,116 357,232 518,103 
—ONGRUAI UPN ITER Ge Sneha ae | ee Pet ate aero 442,014 618,457 762,794 958,800 
Bee WISCONSIN. 3d ones oss 305,391 775,881 1,054,670 1,315,497 1,693,330 2,069,042 
MIMOBMUR Grae Ahir | ©: tenis cases (oe BN aera 9,118 20,789 62,555 92,531 
1910 Rank 1920 Rank 1980 | Rank 1940 


= D.C. 
Florida 


BGahows sae. 


New!Mexico........ 
New. York.......... 
North Carolina...... 
- North Dakota....... 


weet ee ener ewnee 


Pennsylvania....... 
- Rhode Island....... 
_ South Carolina...... 
- South Dakota....... 
Washington,........ 
lest Virginia....... 


eee eee 


ete 


* y Me 3 


2,138,093 
204,354 
1,574,449 
2,377,549 
799,024 
1,114,756 
202,322 
331,069 
752,619 
2,609,121 
325,594 
5,638,591 
2,700,876 
2,224,771 
1,690,949 
2,289,905 
1,656,388 
742,371 
1,295,346 
3,366,416 
2,810,173 
2,075,708 
1,797,114 
3,293,335 
376,053 
1,192,214 
71,875 
430,572 
2,537,167 
327,301 
9,113,614 
2,206,287 
577,056 
4,767,121 
1,657,155 
672,765 
7,665,111 
542,610 
1,515,400 
583,888 
2,184,789 
3,896,542 
373,351 
355,956 


145,965 


13 
47 


2,348,174 
334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 
939,629 
1,380,631 
223,003 
437,571 
968,470 
2,895,832 
431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 
1,769,257 
2,416,630 
1,798,509 
768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 
548,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 
443,083 
3,155,900 
360,350 
10,385,227 
2,559,123 
646,872 
5,759,394 
2,028,283 
783,389 
8,720,017 
604,397 
1,683,724 
636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 
449,396 
352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 
194,402 


13 
47 


figure under South Dakota 1s for Dakota Territory; 


2,646,248 

435,573 
1,854,482 
5,677,251 
1,035,791 
1,606,903 

238,380 

486,869 
1,468,211 
2,908,506 

445,032 
7,630,654 
3,238,503 
2,470,939 


1,880,999 


2,614,589 
2,101,593 
797,423 
1,631,526 
4,249,614 
4,842,325 
2,563,953 
2,009,821 
3,629,367 
537,606 
1,377,963 
91,058 
465,293 
4,041,334 
423,317 
12,588,066 
3,170,276 
680,845 
6,646,697 
2,396,040 
953,786 
9,631,350 
687,497 
1,738,765 
692,849 
2,616,556 
5,824,715 
507,847 
359,611 
2,421,851 
1,563,396 
1,729,205 
2,939,006 
225,565 


2,832,961 
499,261 
1,949,387 
6,907,387 
1,123,296 
1,709,242 
266,505 
663,091 
1,897,414 
3,123,723 
524,873 
7,897,241 
3,427,796 
2,538,268 
1,801,028 
2,845,627 
2,363,880 
247,226 
1,821,244 
4,316,721 
5,256,106 
2,792,300 
2,183,796 
3,784,664 
559,456 
1,315,834 
110,247 
491,524 
4,160,165 
531,818 
13,479,142 
3,571,623 
641,935 
6,907,612 
2,336,434 
1,089,684 
9,900,180 
713,346 
1,899,804 
642,961 
2,915,841 
6,414,824 
550,310 
359,231 
2,677,773 
1,736,191 
1,901,974 
3,137,518 
250,742 


1870 and 1880 figures under North and South D 


fo ae of Territory which later constituted respective states. t+ Includes population of Indian Territory 
82, 1900, 392,060. 


3,061,743. 
749,587 
1,909,511 
10,586,223 
1,325,089 
2,007,280 
318,085 
802,178 
2,771,305 
3,444,578 
588,637 
8,712,176 
3,934,224 
2,621,073 
1,905,299 
2,944,806 
2,683,516 
913,774 
2,343,001 
4,690,514 9 
6,371,766 
2,982,483 
2,178,914 
3,954,653 
591,024 
1,325,510 
160,083 
533,242 
4,835,329 
681,187 
14,830,192 
4,061,929 
619,636 * 
7,946,627 5 
2,233,351 25 
1,521,341 | 
10,498,012 
791,896 — 
2,117,027 
652,740 
3,291,718 
7,711,194 — 
688,862 
377,747, 
3,318,680 
2,378,963 — 
2,005,552. 
3,434,575 1 
290,529 


Population by Race, 1950 


Source; U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Native ! Foreign-born 
white white Negro — Indian 


Japanese Chinese 


: 2,065,778 13,813 979,617 928 88 187 
TSEC Ree ee tice 608,917 45,594 25,874 65,761 780 1,951 
Hoge epanmlass 1,472,218 9,289 426,639 533 113 592 
8,929,840 985,333 462,172 19,947 84,956 58,324 
Be eictcw tt eae ae 1,237,666 58,987 20,177 1,567 5,412 458 
i seca 1,654,470 297,859 53,472 333 254 450 
Pascale 260,034 13,844 43,598 ie 14 85 
478,368 39,497 280,803 330 353 1,825 
0 ca ee 2,043,320 122,731 603,101 1,011 238 429 
honest: 2,363,847 16,730 1,062,762 333 128 511 
561,988 19,407 1,050 3,800 1,980 244 
neers reer 7,262,781 783,277 645,980 1,443 
MPL bO SEK y's 3,657,882 100,630 174,168 A38 
cae ...| 2,514,964 84,582 19,692 1,084 
Eras biarls eaten 8s.0c% 1,790,384 38,577 73,158 2,381 
ied. 2,726,022 16,068 201,921 234 
nett ip tele 1,767,799 28,884 882,428 409 
Main ; 836,504 74,342 1,221 1,522 
_ SMaryland.. esses... 1,870,535 84,440 385,972 314 
ba bday 3,897,398 713,699 73,577 1,201 
es 5,314,090 603,735 442,296 7,000 © 
2,743,466 210,231 14,022 12,533 
1,180,318 8,314 986,494 2,502 
Retake fd ¥< 2p 3,563,543 92,050 297,088 547 
528,919 43,119 1,232 16,606 
1,244,055 57,273 19,234 | 3,954 
139,378 10,530 4,302 5,025 
474,141 58,134 731 74 
3,880,824 630,761 318,565 621 
612,875 17,336 8,408 41,901 
aan MOtRjobsct se veces. 11,371,666 2,500,429 918,191 10,640 
“North Carolina... “2,966,987 16,134 1,047,353 3,742 
North Dakota............ 559,216 49,232 257 10,766 
me’ 6,985,064 443,158 513,072 1,146 
Pierson. 2,013,620 18,906 145,503 53,769 
Uneaei eee 1,413,516 83,612 11,529 5,820 
32 CA 9,077,239 776,609 638,485 1,141 
663,751 113,264 13,903 385 
1,285,902 7,503 822,077 554 
597,737 30,767 727 23,344 
2,745,192 15,065 §30,603 339 
6,449,889 276,645 977,458 | 2,736 
647,065 29,844 2,729 4,201 
348,435 28,753 443 30 
2,546,485 35,070 734,211 1,056 
2,125,495 191,001 30,691 13,816 
| 1,855,696 | 34,586 114,867 © 160 
oe =e eae 3,174,456 218,234 28,182 12,196 
270,719 13,290 2,557 3,237 
124,780,454 | 10,161,168 | 15,042,692 343,410 


' Cases of Single and Plural Births, U. S., 1949 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Under Age of mother 50& Not Total 3 ; 
- 15 15-19 20-24 25-20 30-34 35-30 40-44 45-49 over stated cases — 


aha 


births........] 4,968 427,970 1,136,179 985,779 565,694 282,205 72,378 4,979 146 7,250 3,487,548. 
Pace PT area ors ike 25 2,600 9,492 10,835 7,900 4,571 967 37 2 50 36,479 
ets.. 50 dt 18 56 95 97 53 17 Eee nee 33; 


4,993 430,588 1,145,727 996,711 573,692 286,829 73,362 5,017, 148 7,300 3,524, 


Siew: “Cases” refer to confinements resulting in either a single or issue. Only those cases in W) 
gana was born alive are included. 7) ng! plural y in whic 


Population for Urban and Rural Groups, 1930-50 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


__ Under the urban definition established for the 1950 Census, th 
f 2 : » the urban population comprised all persons fivin 
wy (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, Incorporated as cities, boroughs, towns laicent in New England: New 
ji York and Wisconsin, where ‘‘towns” are minor civil divisions of counties and are not necessarily densely settled 
Benters). and villages; (b) the densely settled urban fringe, Including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, 
oun cities of 50,000 or more; and (c) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more, outside any urban 
rings. The remaining population ls classified as rural. According to the urban definition used in previous censuses, 
the urban populatien comprised all persons living In Incorporated places of 2,500 Inhabitants or more and areas 
(usually minor civil divisions) classified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. 


1930 1940 1950 — 
Re, : Number Number Number ; 
i Type of place by population of places Population of places Population of places Population 
ia SERS aE Ce ee EEN (air Gea OETA Peta ST 
MITE CU) 9 Se a 3,165 68,954,823 3,464 74,423,702 3,883 86,550,941 
me 1000;000 or more. =. .........2-0:- 5 15,064,555 - 5 15,910,866 5 17,404,450 
500,000-1,000,000................ 8 5,763,987 9 6,456,959 13 - 9,186,945 — 
250,000- 500,000................ 24 7,956,228 23 7,827,514 23 8,241,560 
100,000- 250,000................ 56 7,540,966 55 7,792,650 65 - 9,478,662 
BO000=— 100,000 35 3... d ec. acca 98 6,491,448 107 7,343,917 126 8,930,823 ¥ 
‘ PEO 2 50 000i. cosa lcci ces «os 185 6,425,693 213 7,417,093 249 8,710,867 
‘ PO C00=>— 25,000 5 ve. fees acs 606 9,097,200 665 9,966,898 752 13,515;155" == 
3 OOO O00 >. ss licwse eect $51 5,897,156 965 6,681,894 1,093 7,569,509 
“a ree 1000S o 5. Sas os ohne 1,332 4,717,590 1,422 5,025,911 1,557 ~~ - 5,512,970 5 
MMMUR TURP TION CS sluts tere wheal oti sc flv eee ERR YAUy KEN te hse as 57,245,573 |... 64,146,420 
1,000-2,509 (incorperated)......... 3,087 4,820,707 3,205 5,026,834 3,408 ~ 5,382,637 
ae Under 1,000 (Incorporated). ........ 10,346 4,362,746 10,083 4,315,843 9,826 4,129,049 
___ Unincorporated territory............] ..... 44,636,770 ee 47,902,896 | ..... 54,634,734 
Mota United States.cacesvqeectsesss]- ocees 122,775,046: | artes 131,669,275 | ..... 350,697,361 


U. S. Population 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


enugaraondaes 843,927 903,832 | 1,747,759 sefieiren ate 429,249 860,391 
Setea trea civisteje's 223,303 218,586 441,889 || Nevada............, 57,810 49,363 107,17. 
2 dgcogngees 550,158 562,708 | 1,112,866 || New Hampshire. .... 171,020 181,760 


1,725,802 

182,805 | 
5,380,386 | 
1,181,047 


BN eure etetacte + 2 3,569,206 | 3,642,619 | 7,211,825 || New Jersey......:..] 1,628,358 

Sac depogone os 420,846 423,902 844,748 || New Mexico......... 192,582 
icubes..7..... 670,521 711,852 | 1,382,373 || New York........... 4,994,060 
Beleietetefe sors) < 103,149 107,769 210,918 || North Carolina......| 1,130,024 


hoo cnt eadaeccos 268,844 314,494 583,338 || North Dakota........ 194,439 172,151 
OPéosacdbseedase 887,957 9351556 1= 1823/5135) |) Ohlow an enc ese 2,586,095 | 2,693,666 
ode Reetistecs 964,109 | 1,044,719 | 2,008,828 |} Oklahoma........... 682,993 699,115 | 1,382,108 


491,990 | 1,001,716 
3,588,242 219 


Bete the evel Sree 181,675 167,341 349,016 || Oregon............. 509,726 
ee ocean te 2,925,046 | 3,033,555 | 5,958,601 || Pennsylvania........] 3,408,977 


So ceORDGoeOre 1,261,119 | 1,295,348 | 2,556,467 || Rhode Island........ 259,666 278,458 

Mo edScye ced eeeee 840,331 854,288 | 1,694,619 |; South Carolina...... 554,085 596,782 
5 SeeaosoBapen 616,047 626,494 | 1,242,541 |} South Dakota....... 209,349 191,797 

Gn edu sees 864,430 878,548 | 1,742,978 || Tennessee.......... 961,147 | 1,017,401 


2,385,405 | 
193,662 
120,953 | 

1,013,820 | 
759,662 
584,505 | 1,171,8 

1,109,746 | 2,222,423 
82,450 | 178,581 

49,549,613 | 97,41 Ui 


Bo cangeoandes 770,580 816,565 | 1,587,145 |] Texas.............. 2,351,820 
+ So SPCR deOeS 283,509 293,331 576,840 |} Utah............... 196,181 
aedose 752,882 774,207 | 1,527,089 |} Vermont............] _ 116,599 
deseo 1,520,510 | 1,685,594 | 3,206,104 || Virginia.............} 1,011,519 
/Michigan............ 2,066,908 | 2,039,698 | 4,106,606 || Washington......... 799,604 
‘Minnesota........... 958,369 951,784 | 1,910,153 || West Virginia........ 587,373 
‘Mississippi........... 587,284 620,739 | 1,208,023 |) Wisconsin.,......... 1,112,677 
Renee e's 1,281,239 | 1,361,890 | 2,643,129 |}; Wyoming........... 96,131 
198,368 173,977 372,345 |} Total U.S........... 47,853,694 


By Census Divisions 


3,420,520 
4,463,793 
1,492,086 
4,894,271 


East South Central...| 3,256,788 
West South Central..} 4,355,551 
Mountain,.......... 1,566,896 
Pacilicue ecient: 4,878,536 


Wet 6 ROE 3,021,825 | 3,271,948 | 6,293,773 
Facer 10,031,395 | 10,694,430 | 20,725,825 
9,951,845 | 10,172,013 | 20,123,858 
: ...| 4,530,916 | 4,587,653 | 9,118,569 

EB Aae 6,259,942 | 6,552,899 | 12,812,841 


Source: Puckley-Dement Advertising g Corporation, Chicago. 
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Families in the U. S., by Size, 1951 


Husband- 
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10,714,060 
8,582,000 
7,518,000 
4,038,000 
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1,176 


Source: U. 8, Bureau of the Census. 
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2,370,000 
1,402,000 
710,000 
396,000 


Total 


9,984,000 
8,228,000 
4,434,000 
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_ Death by Selected Causes, 1949-50 


(Excludes fetal deaths and deaths among armed forces overseas.) 


1949 19501 
Cause of death : Deaths Rate? Deaths 
meeneberculosis, allforMms....2...\...e0.secccckeeceacccccies ss 39,100 26.3 33,633 
_ Syphilis and its sequelae...... aiataiarsealalatetaarataierainrane crave cle lats 8,581 5.8 8,008 
MY DNOMG AVE stoi ca cccs cose tg edeiietsicccacave dels vivieleisivis 161 0.1 90 
MPREIUSONELVCANINOIMS Scot sacs cs ccccaeene rt oeelcenis 1,440 1.0 1,020 
© TRUSTEES 35 S585 cei Giese aaa 574 0.4 432 
MeatnonpineicOugh -. 2... tes wcsavcucavaesuacscrsceveeseces 727 0.5 1,168 
me Meningococcal infections.....:......c.ccccscceseceeecees 917 0.6 981 
= Acute-poliomyelitis..... 02.5... ccc cccceeecseccece : 2,720 1.8 1,686 
NEES [SSS ass SR eat 949 0.6 415 
_ Malignant neoplasms, etc. (principally cancer) 206,325 138.9 211,090 
ParaHtO SIMRONIRU Sic es = siciciacs canine on eiicoe oon cae 25,089 16.9 25,076 
_ Nonmeningococcal meningitis..............sesseeevceees 2,147 1.4 2,045 
_ Major cardiovascular-renal diseases...............sescees 746,434 502.5 770,699 
_ Diseases of cardiovascular system. ...............20es 720,499 485.0 745,132 
Vascular lesions of central nervous system 149,953 100.9 156,513 
RUGUIRAC OVENS cums =e oes See ein eee toat aces 2,304 1.6 2,187 
DisbasesiofiWeatt= ss caccuclsvsace usc sees decss Pane 518,568 349.1 535,920 
EPH YPOMIONSIONE. No voces. ov scasccdsincceatucces “see 42,625 28.7 43,002 
mecchronictephritis: ete: 2. o.).. secisecciescecccehecceciec 25,935 17.5 25,567 
influenza and pneumonia, etc................. Ndeeeeone 44,640 30.0 47,093 
Ulcer of stomach and duodenum..............sssse0eeees 7,809 5.3 8,053 
i iti 9,970 6.7 7,437 
13,694 9.2 13,058 
3,597 24 3,562 
3,216 2.2 2,567 
18,864 12.7 18,419 
23,520 15.8 26,146 
$1,701 21.3 33,577 
58,405 39.3 57,043 
16,993 114 17,179 
8,033 7,258 


Estimated figures. 2Per 100,000 estimated midyear population excluding armed forces overseas. + Without , 
eation ot heart and general arteriosclerosis, Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 7" 


Population of U. S. by Color, Sex and Age, 1949 and 1950 ee 


White males® White females* Nonwhite males* Nonwhite females oe 
19497 1950$ 1949f 1950 1949f 1950f 1949T 


etecier!> 7,113,000 7,335,000 6,781,000 7,053,000 | 955,000 983,000 956,000 
caceapee 5,977,000 5,974,000 5,709,000 5,703,000 888,000 851,000 879,000 | 
+-| 4,928,000 4,932,000 4,742,000 4,926,000 748,000 748,000 743,000 
eeettecteiars 4,777,000 4,674,000 4,638,000 4,759,000 664,000 628,000 673,000 
icratniaets 5,275,000 4,840,000 5,244,000 5,189,000 676,000 617,000 690,000 


5,344,000 5,303,000 5,504,000 5,495,000 630,000 621,000 679,000 
4,957,000 5,220,000 5,205,000 5,314,000 547,000 515,000 638,000 
4,789,000 4,901,000 4,947,000 5,106,000 518,000 575,000 589,000 
4,441,000 4,530,000 4,525,000 4,513,000 451,000 499,000 495,000 
4,065,000 4,131,000 4,122,000 4,042,000 430,000 389,000 476,000 
3,705,000 3,686,000 3,749,000 3,882,000 345,000 350,000 357,000 
3,381,000 3,344,000 3,400,000 3,353,000 278,000 264,000 282,000 
2,803,000 2,830,000 2,824,000 2,753,000 214,000 199,000 202,000 
2,036,000 2,155,000 2,142,000 2,471,000 154,000 209,000 140,000 
1,421,000 1,488,000 1,585,000 1,709,000 104,000 122,000 101,000 
1,506,000 1,636,000 1,814,000 1,986,000 124,000 101,000 144,000 
66,516,000 66,961,000 | 66,930,000 68,254,000 | 7,726,000 7,672,000 | 8,043,000 


49,448,000 49,673,000 | 50,617,000 51,508,000 5,275,000 5,250,000 5,605,000 e's 
42,697,000 43,144,000 | 44,061,000 44,851,000 | 4,336,000 4,355,000 | 4,655,000 4 568,00 0 fo 
29.9 30.4 30.8 30.9 24.5 25.1 25.6 25.8 , 


ding d forces overseas. As of July 1. Estimates are rounded to nearest thousand without 
otis — pees which are Fiseqeacently rounded, +1950 Census (preliminary figures). 
absolute figures. Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


‘The right of a person to become a natu- 
ralized citizen of the U. S. shall not be 
_ abridged because of race of sex ar because 
_ that person is_married. 

z Generally, an applicant for naturaliza- 
tion must have been lawftly admitted to 
_ the U.S. for permanent residence. Further, 
: a he must have resided continuously in the 
U.S. for the number of years required by 
law. For an unmarried applicant, that is 

_ § years; and for the iast 6 months of that 

_ period, he must have resided in the state 
where he will apply for naturalization. For 
husbands and wives of citizens of the 
U. S., the required residence is 3 years, 
during all of which time the applicant’s 
_ spouse must have been a, citizen and must 
have been living in marital union with 
_ the applicant. 
_ An applicant must demonstrate an un- 
derstanding of the English language, 
including an ability to read, write and 
: oe ho words in ordinary usage in English 

: unless physically unable to do so, or un- 


va s, on Dec. 24, 1952, he was over 50 years 
of age and had been living in the U. S. at 
least ; 20 years. 
Bes An alien 18 years of age or over may 
e @ petition for naturalization. Before 
doing so, however, he must make prelimi- 
ry application on Form N-400. There- 
after, he is notified by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service when and where 
appear with his witnesses for prelimi- 
ry interrogation, and to file petition for 
Ee etn. The applicant and his wit- 


‘ assists him in filing a petition for 
ralization. This petition must be filed 
the petitioner with the clerk of the 
t in the jurisdiction in which he re- 


Declarations 

B2Grd ee fon. shee 
2,585,909 1,137,084 
2,709,014 1,827,073 
1,369,479 1,612,411 
20 Reis Ears 
ald, |S Fok mrt en a 
221,796 341,979 
115,664 338,885 
42,368 275,486 
31,195 172,905 
28,787 110,071 
37,771 70,767 

60,187 depee 
CESGR he Ce ey 
93,527 yer 
QL ATR a yecy 
Ses eo es cee, 


and 6,370 in 1947. Total: 21,011. 


A Brief Summary of Naturalization Requirements anid Procedure 7 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. a 


Naturalization Statistics Since 1907 


V mbers of the armed forces include 1,425 naturalized overseas in 1943; 6,496 In 1944; 5,666 ine 194 


sides. The fee is $10. After the filing of tHe 

petition and after further examination, 
the petitioner is told he will be notified by 
mail when to appear in the naturalization 
court for final hearing. 


If the petition is granted, the petitioner 
must renounce allegiance to any foreign 
state of which he is a citizen or subject, 
and swear allegiance to the U. S. If the 
immigration and Naturalization Service 
recommends that the petition for natu- 
ralization be denied, the petitioner may 
request the court to review his case. 

Under legislation effective Dec. 24,. 1953, 
it is no longer necessary to file a declara- 
tion of intention (commonly known as a 
first paper) before «filing a petition for 
naturalization. However, an alien, over 18 
years of age and residing in the U. S. pur- 
suant to a lawful admission for permanent 
residence, may file a declaration of inten- — 
tion. Thus, an alien who may not be ready 
for naturalization because, for example, he — 
has not completed the required period of — 
residence, may show his intention of be- 
coming a citizen. Application for declara- 
tion of intention must be made on Form 
N-300; and after the application has been — 
approved by the Immigration and Natu- — 
ralization Service, the applicant is notified 
to appear before a clerk of the court to ~ 
make and file a declaration of intention. — 
The fee is $5, - 


The foregoing is confined to general 
types of naturalization. There are also sev- — 
eral special classes of naturalization, such — 
as that of children, former citizens of the 
U. S., etc. for which the requirements ~ 
and procedure may vary. Additional infor- 
mation is available at all offices of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Petitions filed Persons naturalized 
Military: Total Civilian = Military Total 
Arrict 164,036 111,738 isrtstts 
244,300 1,381,384 884,672 244,300 
57,204 1,884,277 1,716,979 56,206 
24,702 1,637,113 1,498,573 19,891 : 
Bait 1,938,066 1,837,229  149,799* 1 
dotemk 277,807 275,747 1,547 
1,508 343,487 268,762 1,602 
38,240 377,125 281,459 37,474* 
50,231 325,717 392,766 49,213" 
23,012 195,917 208,707 22,695* 
13,793 123,864 | 134,849 15,213* 
18,035 88,802 77,442 16,462* 
Aa ae 68,265 69,080 . 1,070 
Fearne 71,044 64,138 2,456 
Moalet ole 66,038 64,279 2,067 
Siaiti 3 61,634 53,741 975 
ogres 7,066,510 | 6,102,932: 471,171 


We sets 


Immigration by Country of Origin, 1820 to 1951 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


(Figures are totals, not annual-averages, and were tahulated as follows: 1820-67, alien passengers arrived; 1862-91 
and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens admitted. Data before 1906 | 
relate to country whence alien came; since 1906, to country of last permanent residence.) 


1820-1951 


2,040 i 3,795 
453,649 3,563 4,181,927 
33,746 4,817 12,189 172,196 — 
22,533 938 375 66,232 
102,194 14,393 8,347 $ 128,448 » 
32,430 2,559 5,393 341,494 
1,576 506 212 2,294 
16,691 2,146 2,503 22,628 
49,610 12,623 38,809 638,380 
3 412,202 114,058 226,578 6,336,284 
_ Great Britain: England 157,420 112,252 2,765,836 
Scotland 752,214 
89,799. 
793,741 
444,040 
4,181,927 
4,212,169 146,181 4,622,219 
3,086,356 } 1,109,524 4,785,842 
4,957 


175,943 271,681 

665,189 : 817,244 be 
165,182 
132,989 
72,117 
69,296 
1,021,165 


Turkey in Europe ‘ ine 
—~U.S.S.R. Scotineap as ceaRosear doe 2,359,048 921,201 3,343,905 
 Yugostavia?, 1,888 : Bl yea 
Other Europe 8,111 27, 


To al Europe. 25,421,929 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 | 348,289 621,704 | 149,545 | 33,395,884 ¥ 


326,060 21,278 29,907 4,928 16,709 
5,409 2,082 1,886 496 1,761 
158,344 83,837 33,462 1,948 1,555, 
106,481 79,389 19,165 328 218 
16,942 5,973 12,980 7,644 11,537 


613,236 192,559 97,400 15,344 31,780 


America: Canada & Newfoundland"4| 1,230,501 | 742,185 | 924,515 | 108,527 | 171,718 
Central America 10,365 17,159 15,769 5,861 21,665 

77,645 | 219,004 | 459,287 | 22,319 60,589 

4 29,385 41,899 42,215 |< 7,803 21,831 
233,146 | 123,424 | 74,899 | 15,502 49,725 

31 29,276 


1,143,671 | 1,516,716 354,804 


8,443 6,286 7,367 
12,348 8,299 13,805 
1,079 427 5,437 
1,147 228 142 


4,107,209 1,035,039 


y and Russia 1899-1919, 
to European Russia and Siberia or Asiatic Russia. 
1 until 1869. ™Tneludes all British North American 2 nigra 
included, ‘with “Countries not specified’ prior to 1925. “Includes 32,897 persons returning 1 
4 os. ro* 


ad ‘ 


. U.S. Foreign-born Population by Country of Birth ae 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


= Total . 
a : foreign-born Foreign-born white 
Bet Country of birth 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 19502 
Northwestern Europe ; 
Bost on ee re eS 840,513 876,455 812,828 808,684 621,975 5846158 
ee Pa ec taos pe 283,28: 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 244,200 | 
| OL cee eee 93,586 82,479 67,066 60,205 35,360 © 3 
Mee ir. [178,832 106,416 15,398 
Mee } TAGES. 4595) 5 Apo 158 oe (1081288 nr 572,031 504,961 
Cae nb i: Cee ee 336,388 403,858 363,862 347,852 262,088 202,294 
582,014 665,183 625,580 595,250 445,070 324,944 
179,474 138,175 107,897 | 
153,690 181,621 189,154 2764 2104 \ ae - 
94,931 120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 102,133 
TEN Gilack ae doce eee eee 29,757 49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 52,891 
BuxemDUT gases. sokececevants. 3,031 3,068 12,585 9,048 G.886 > «ee ohn 
efzorlanid Se deem. ebeie exe =: 115,593 124,834 118,659 113,016 88,293 71,515 
z 104,197 117,236 152,890 135,265 102,930 107,924 
2,663,418 | 22,311,085 1,686,102 1,608,814 1,237,772 984,335 
383,407 3937,884 1,139,978 1,268,583 "993,479 $61,184 
Bae) at Saeee es 362,436 491,638 319,971 278,268 
432,798 2845,506 575,625 370,914 479,906 408,785 
145,714 495,600 397,282 274,450 280,228 288,022 
Fee oe ek eee ceed 169,437 211,416 161,093 143,956 
1,153,624 1,040,884 894,844 
423,726 |} 21,184,382 1,400,489 20,673 18,636 ates 
3,550 4178 Sa aehee 
{ 135,068 193,606 165,771 147,765 
62,641 129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 95,506 
15,032 65,920 102,823 146,393 115,940 84,952 
F “ir ee 11,453 10,477 9,399 8,888 Dar et soi 
Bae i 29,910 32,221 5,284 2,257 4,412 cae 
: Siar pice ie 
teGrecce. «2... SRAaA Relea 8,515 101,264 175,972 174,526 163,252 169,083 
: Loa ee Che aoe ene ee 484,027 1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580 1,427,145 
7,050 21,977 49,247 59,033 47,107 - 45,569 
degen 30,608 57,623 67,453 69,993 62,347 54,337 
2,251 412,851 11,509 25,065 19,819. 86,375 
3,202 6,135 7,047 uaees 
) 859,702 51,900 57,227 50.8590 = aerate 
crs in Asia. Pie ataraias tee ater ts 11,014 46,651 52,479 er ict 
pote Asia. . ren 120,248 4,612 44,334 47,567 39,524 ® 
995,126 385,083 307,786 376,852 273,366 238,409 
Pee see. |r | 8A 296 810,987 $10,092 907,660 | 770,753 756,153 
ee Meher: 0) 5,076 13,242 23,971. 21,361. eee 
Mex ; 103,393 219,802 478,383 639,017 377,433 450,562 
: eis: pg nyt, aipiAaeee eee 11,081 12,869 12,843 16,089 15,277 = 4 peers . 
Other West Indiess cietess< a5. 14,354 10,300 13,526 15,511 15,257 wianken 
~ Central America.............. in 3,897 1,507 4,074 7,791 7,638 ® 
South America............+ mee 4,733 7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 (Om 
6,807 8,938 10,801 12,720 10,998 xy ele 
, 33,788 25,432 25,751 ite 
9,768 15,795 { 5 196 1.053 3.232 .; 


nd sg weiss 15,293 | 15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649. M46, yy 
10,341,276 | 13,345,545 13,712,754 13,983,405 —*11, 419,138 10, 161,168 , 


. 


visional figures. * Persons reported in 1910 as of Polish mother tongue born in Austria, Germany, and R 
deducted from their respective countries and combined as Poland. 4 Turkey in Asia included with 
prior to 1910. 4 Includes 4,635 persons bern in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which | ce 
of Yugoslavia in 1918. 5 Turkey in Asia included Armenia, Palestine, and Syria in 1910. Subsequent to ki 
“ia included with “Other Asia.” ‘* Includes Wales. 7 Included in figure for England. * All oa : 
1 America, 120,297. 1 Newfoundland included with Canada in 1900. 


‘ ae * ne i 
; ne a x et ; oa RSIS Sok : Re aN : 
ett 
mmigration to U. ae 1820 Population of Territories 
% = to 1951 and Possessions 
ee Source: Immitg. and Naturalization Service. Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
No. of No. of No. of No. of Area { 1930 1940 
_ ‘per- per- per- per- | | _ ] 
sons*| Year sons*! Year sons*| Year sons* United States..... 122,775,046 | 131,669,275 150,697,361 : 
———_—_—_—— | _________|________ | Allaska........... 59,278 72,524 3 
8385/1853 368,645}1886 334,203)1919 141,132 | American Samoa.. 10,055 12,908 
9,127}1854 427,833/1887 490,109)1920 430,001 Canal Zone....... 39,467 51,827 
6,911)1855  200,877/1888  546,889)1921 805,228 | Quam............ 18,509 22,290 
6354/1856  200,436/1889 44442711922 309,556 Hawaii) fs.65... 368,336 423,330 
7,912)1857 251,306}/1890  455,302/1923 522,919 Philippines!.,..... 13,513,000 | 16,356,000 Haren 
10,199}1858 123,126/1891 560,319/1924 706,896 | Puerto Rico....... 1,543,913 1,869,255 
10,837}1859  121,282)1892 579,663|1925 294,314 Virgin Is. of U.S... 22,012 24,889 
18,875}1860 153,640)1893  439,730/1926 304,488 | Total?............ 138,349,616 | 150,502,298 | 153,694, (423 


1828 —-27,382|1861 91,918|1894 285.631/1927 335,175 
1829 © 22,520/1862 91,985/1895 258,536/1928 307,255 F ; 
1830 23,322|1863 176,282|1896 343,267/1929 279.678 | 2 Does not incade became independent on July 4, 1946, 

1831  22,633/1864 193,418|1897  230,832|1930 241,700 | territory, acquired in 1947, of the Mariana, Caroline, 

1832  60,482|1865 243,120]1898 229.299|1931 97,139 | 224 Marshall Islands. 

1833 © §8,640/1866 318,568/1899 311.715/1932 35,576 

1834  65,365|1867 315,722|1900 448.57211933 23,068 

1835 —45,374/1368 138,840|1901 487.918/1934 29.470 
1836  76,242/1869 352,768|1902 648,743|1935 34,956 

1837 79,340/1870 387.203/1903 957.046/1936 36.329 One Accidental Death Every 

1838 —-38,.914/1871 321.500/1904 81287011937 50.244 5 Minutes in 1951 
68,069|1872 404.806|1905 1,026,499|1938 67,895 Solirce: ‘Natohal. Seistn Genial ee 
84,066|1873 459,803|1906 1,100,735|1939 82,998 The nation's 1951 accident totals can be figured atthe 
80,289|1874 313,339|1907 1,285,349]1940 70,756 | following approximate rates: 
104,565|1875 227,498]1908 782,870/1941 51,776 

-52,496|1876 169,986/1909 751,786/1942 28,781 Class of accident One every 
78,615|1877 141,857|1910 1,041,570|1943 23,725 | All accidents Deaths minutes — 


114,371]1878 138,469]1911 878,587/1944 28,551 Injuries seconds 
154,416/1879 177,826|1912 838,172/1945 38,119 | Motor-vehicle Deaths 14 minutes — 
234,968)1880 457,257/1913 1,197,892]1946 108,721 Injuries 24 seconds 
226,527|1881  669,431|1914 1,218,480|1947 147,292 | Occupational Deaths 33 ; 


297,024/1882 788,992|1915 326,700)1948 170,570 Injuries 15 seco 
369,980|1883 603,322}1916 298,826/1949 188,317 | Workers off-job Deaths 16 te 
379,466/1884 518,592}1917 295,403)1950 249,187 Injuries 13 
371,603/1885 395,346)1918 110,618]1951 205,717 | Home Deaths 19 


Injuries I 
* From 1820-67, figures represent alien passengers | Public non-motor-vehicle Deaths 35 minut 
 arrtyed; 1868-91 and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; Injuries 17 
~ 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant allens admitted. 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-48 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths. Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) — P 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


_ Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940! 1948! Cause 1910 1920 1930 19401 


BPACCIGONtS?. «5 bei. ea es 82.73 60.7% 53.8 47.3 45.0 Mot.-veh. accidents..} 1.88 10.36 26.7 26.1 
Bcacn.. Ree AOS: 10:8 P1325) 815:2 9.9 2.9 Nephritises425 (9ora, 94.8 88.8 91.) 814 
WP iste: siciears ve te 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 134.9 Pneumonia......... 141.7 136.8 83.1 54.9 — 

sete 1, 13:3; Fen st 7.2 86 11.3 Premature birth.....} 37.7 43.6 31.5 24.5 — 


peta sts T5t3) wollen alee 2635; 2050 Scarlet fever........] 11.4 4.6 ye irae eh: 
 Diphtheria............ yA Veep ye} 49 ll A Suichde tise cna 15.3: + 10.2 - 15.6.5 14:3) 
Heart disease......... 158.95 159.65 214.2 292.0 322.8 OVpHIIS tc, cepts ee 13/50 165) 15.7 44 
“ohh Ce 4.6 6.8 8.8 6.2 5.8 Tuberculosis.,...... 153:8° 113.1" 7 45.385 
aNMUGNZA.,.. 5.06... 14;20°570:58 019/45" 15:3 3.5 Typhoid’. 20.30. < 22.5 7.6 48 io 
(DEC glee ee Ieee ira Saeed 1g) a Whooping cough..... 62) 225 ao meces 


1 Excludes armed forces overseas. 2 Other than vesennger alse aceldents. Includes legal executions, 
ee r malignant tumors, 5 Excludes diseases of coronary arte ¢ Excludes automobile collisions with t 
8, and motorcycle accidents, 7 Includes paratyphoid nee 


: Rates are for opulation in death-registration states: 1910—51.4% of U.S. ‘DOP aR oh 1920 73 
7% 1940-48—1 180%» 


Births and Denthe: by parr 1949-51. 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Births! Deaths! 


19492 19508 19513 19494 19508 19518 


nee eee P nt eA 418 26,619 
a EAE oa 20,275 21.213 23.208 6,397 6,859 7'790 


Wisenat aeininecias = cess 45,609 47,555 46,370 15,680 15,294 15,897 
Tauccse PRLeehe ais ate cr yarn 6 245,199 240,224 260,559 100,354 98,598 103,438 
: 32,984 33,838 36,500 12,582 12,533 13,020 
40,887 "39,384 41,753 18,829 18,889 19,624 
7,369 7,765 8,141 3,330 3,483 3,600. 
19,814 28,887 29,605 8,448 8,881 8,988 
61,743 64,088 70,174 25,376 27,933 29,503 
93,259 91,808 95,198 29,608 30,603 31,052 
15,984 15,674 16,156 4,701 4,698 4,891 
BE Sock ioceteeais sc sia oe 189,313 184,232 195,778 92,568 90,564 91,510 : 
94,214 93,635 101,021 40,026 40,207 40,817 4 
61,871 63,796 67,342 26,106 27,156 26,482 , 
Bet roials alcisivietee aioe cieta’s 43,781 42,549 45,884 18,814 19,233 19,431 ; 
SOO CUR e TOC LISES 76,197 75,076 77,508 28,046 27,448 27,114 . 
ENSIGN ics cial vice rss 'ecicinaes 75,487 76,508 78,690 23,400 23,987 24,669 
M ROOM aye cisieis o/s Sivveinie ee 3 0's 21,939 21,360 21,329 10,099 10,057 9,967 
; §3,597 51,286 55,714 22,110 22,849 23,169 
Wedgie cise 95,615 Re tt sak ee 50,767 gees Be er 
157,178 158,961 171,628 57,422 57,393 58,957 
73,929 74,897 79,565 27,719 28,267 28,190. 
66,415 64,567 66,913 20,661 20,499 20,941 
85,302 88,395 92,836 43,825 43,924 44,443 
15,366 15,404 15,625 5,878 5,799 5,877 
31,547 31,756 33,423 12,644 12,625 12,939 
Ne 3,673 3,821 4,213 1,610 1,654 1,881 
New Hampshire...... Se aanalacle 11,940 11,765 12,149 6,172 6,149 6,429 
‘New Jersey Eee Siva ast 97,606 94,276 100,826 47,880 48,004 49,350 
Bois 21,620 21,731 22,575 5,576 5,517 5,788 
o CAN OOBHOECEE POSRE 301,287 302,776 318,340 155,020 156,114 158,399 
if 107,970 107,129 114,193 31,009 31,326 31,910 
16,846 17,137 17,206 5,222 5,179. 5,036 
189,428 185,306 200,099 80,368 81,294 81,820 
ewes 49,702 50,027 50,940 19,394 18,900 19,720 
35,316 36,062 37,037 13,891 13,847 14,614 
; A 224,581 221,891 235,490 108,363 109,657 111,302 
Eetiee 16,492 16,964 18,077 8,081 8,262 8,185 
Ach RAR ee 58,516 57,949 61,734 17,494 18,143 17,683 
Metetatec aittnis,ccsie%s 17,211 18,532 18,520 §,687 5,971 5,798 
Meat cistalrore{osieier 82,854 82,772 85,127 28,993 30,433 30,668 
Bets iatinisiviciaris se lsiain tn 202,297 203,249 217,090 63,337 63,359 67,295 - 
: 21,164 21,534 22,853 4,929 5,042 5,224 | 
ee yciaia Sires einen ale b 9,297 8,735 8,650 ~ 4,162 5,042 5,224 
Sathays PREIS sles elneots 82,960 78,003 82,640 29,345 29,594 29,487 
Batata 56,542 57,012 §9,211 22,491 22,570 23,436 
pritals 2st otitis ate 52,586 §0,653 51,728 17,305 17,344 17,180 
Bepstiaiciste steice aisicie a's sais 82,949 81,663 88,066 32,993 33,688 $3\675 0a 
BI Ortaca a eiclgrsn s [ate chacsié.s 7,490 7,530 8,000 . 2,385 2,296 , 2,389 © 


ete e eee eeeneees 3,559,529 3,554,147 3,758,008 1,443,607 1,456,0006 1,486,0006 


COPS of stillbirths. % Final figures, by place of residence. * Provisional figures, by place of occurrence; figures 
for Massachusetts not available. ‘4 Final figures, by Dince of Layne exclude deaths a: me armed forces o tga. 
' Final figure for entire U. S.; not sum of state figures. °* Provisional figure for entire U. 8.; not sum of state figures. 


Live Births by Race, U.S., 1940-49 
Source: Fedoral Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


White Negro Indian Chinese Japanese | Other Total 
_ I ET —————_— | SI OOO OO ——_-_— 
2,067,953 278,869 9,547 1,098 1,873 1,059 2,360,399 

Rats wep 2)408,200 324,183 * 10,541 1,291 2,889 1,196 2,794,800 
Maes hon tes 2,395,563 324,264 10,172 1,382 2,936 Me 2,735,456 

| 2,913,645 358,114 11,191 1,534 2,756 | 1432 3,288,672 

«es 3,274,620 406,957 11,509 2,170 3,049 1,635 3,699,940 

.| 3,080,316 434,174 11,379 4,210 3,045 1 944 3,535, ; 


3,083,721 453,235 12,332 5,062 3,237 Pe) eR ONS: 


— Live Births By Age and Race of Direnth, U. S., 1949 


Source: Federal Seourkty ‘Agency, Public Health Service. 


‘ae | Age of father 
_ Age and race | Under A 55& Not 
of mother 15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 85-30 40-44 45-49 «50-54 —over_ stated 


435 537 119 22 20 5 578 
41,924 200,206 57,832 11,236 3,101 365 16,411 
7,484 405,089 425,752 106,941 26,203 2,648 15,326 
320 y 414,469 307,635 89,822 7,392 7,434 900,349 
60 46,362 225,447 168,930 14,224 3,704 | 521,329 
21 ; 27,658 106,801 25,748 2,215 255,733 
6 8,228 17,996 667 64,771 
oe 1 160 4 50 
50 & over...) .. 11 4 
Not stated .. ; 452 1,270 
Ali ages 18 50,293 681,452 403,728 187,102 I 12,833 47,659 


__ Nonwhite 
Under 15....) 14 666 32 42,090au 
4 13,847 42,641 39 28,405 
56,540 ; 227 = 19,112 
4,881 39,319 31,052 
458 3,889 18,945 
80 609 2,376 
ll 57 186 
: q a 1 5 15 
50 &over...]  .. oe sink 1 3 
 Notstated..J .. 317 353 224 
All ages 21 15,925 105,306 111,149 70,537 52,211 28,174 14,342 69,400 


Life Expectancy in the United States 


his table, based on deaths and estimated population for 1949, indicates the average future lifetime In years 
all individuals at the ages shown.) ‘ 


Source; Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Non- Non- | Total Non- 
white white | popu- i i white 
Females| Males | Females| lation Females | Males 


60.8 
57.5 
52.8 
48.0 
43.5 
39.3 
35.1 
31.0 
27.2 


At birth 
Females Males — 


inal death-registration area (26.2% of national population), 
= achat area of 1920 (80.9% of national population). 


_ Live Births and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1951 _ 
: (Deaths exclude feta! deaths) 
Source: Federal Seeurity Agency, Publie Health Service. 


Births in registration states Deaths in registration states 
Reg. %! Males Females Total Rate? | Reg. %! Males Females Total Rate? 


- ; 


30.9 398,615 377,689 776,304 25.0 61.6 443,928 371,572 815,500 13.2 
58.6 705,593 667,845 1,373,438 22.4 79.6 567,185 505,078 1,072,263 12.9 j 
59.7 775,322 733,552 1,508,874 23.7 80.9 586,136 531,934. 1,118,070 13.0 
65.2 881,591 832,670 1,714,261 24.2 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,009,673 11.5 | 
72.3 911,831 863,080 . 1,774,911 22.3 84.2 575,927 508,025 1,083,952 11.7 
sie ajaie 85's 72.4 921,020 871,626 1,792,648 = 22.1 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 12.1 
76.2 $92,431 938,183 1,936,614 22.2 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 11.6 
Mvincassvss| > Te $66,973 $11,907 1,878,880 21.3 88.1 641,397 550,412 1,191,809 11.7 
ot Sobonee 77.0 953,633 902,430 1,856,068 20.5 B8.4 677,032 580,224 «1,257,256 912.1 


Prelate: dete kt 87.6 1,099,287 1,038,549 = 2,137,836 §=—- 20.5 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 11.3 
oagune 94.3 1,147,625 1,085,824 2,233,149 19.7 94.3 738,891 623,096 1,361,987 12.0 
eres s--{ 94.7 1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 18.8 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,369,757 11.9 


eeeeef 94.7 1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,988 18.9 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 11.3 
947 1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 18.0 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 11.1 
95.2 1,063,885 1,010,157 - 2,074,042 17.4 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 10.9 
100.0 1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10.7 


pestle +} (100.0 1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 | 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 11.1 
veeeeessf 1000 1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105 16.9 100.0 771,320 621,432 ~—-1,392,752 10.9 
dcaoune 100.6 1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790» -16.7 100.0 821,439» 657,789 1,479,228 911.6 
iyaials «sf 100.0 1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,387, 17.1 100.0 808,834 641,593 1,450,427. 11.3 


dows’ 100.0 1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 17.6 100.0 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 10.6 
..4 100.6 1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 17.3 100.0 768,877 619,020 1,387,897 10.6 
100.0 1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 17.94 | 100.0  791,003* 626,2662 1,417,2698 10.75 
«eeee--| 100.0 1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.8 | 100.0 785,033! 612,6098 1,397,642% 10.55 
seeees-f 100.0 1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996 20.84 | 100.0 780,454 604,733 1,385,1878 10.45 
feseceeeees| 100.0 1,508,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 21.54 | 100.0 817,485? 642,059 1,459,5442 10,98 
sesesees-| 100.0 1,435,301 1,389,499 2,794,800 20.24 | 100.0 —-789,8618 621,4778 1,411,3388 10.65 
seeee--{ 100.0 1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 19.54} 100.0 788,0633 613,656 1,401,719? 10.65 
100.0 1,691,220 1,587,452 3,288,672. 23.3¢ | 100.6 785,6892 609,9283 1,395,6178 10.05 
sqeeee--| 100.0 1,899,876 1,800,064 3,699,940 25.85 | 100.0 818.2343 627,1363 1,445,370 10.15 
seseeere{ 100.0 1,813,852 1,721,216 3,535,068 24.25 | 100.0 820,931 623,406? 1,444,337 9.05 


Sisal es 100.0 1,826,352 1,733,177 3,559,529 «24.08 | 100.0 821,2918 622,316 1,443,607 9.75 
PAOD rcs) anake |) xe seve 6 3,548,000 23.55; 100.0 eesver riceee  1,406,0005055 9:68 
Rte isle 3is MOBO SE eines occ nex. 3,708,000)6 22 25.554) 100.0 Bahia -sse-, 1,486,000 9.758 


presents percentage of national population living In birth- and death-registration states for each year given. 
7 1,000 population. * Excludes deaths among armed forces overseas. 4 Based on total population including armed 
éS Overseas. © Based on population excluding armed forces overgeas. % Estimated. : 


2 ’Motor-Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1951 


Source: National Safety Council, 


Deaths from collisions with— og 


Animal- 
drawn Deaths 
f Other Rail- vehicle from non- d 
Pedes- motor road Street Bi- or Fixed collision Total 


triaus vehicles _— trains cara cycles animal objects* | accidents* | deathst — 


fai ee She hs We ca wai ali 4,200. 


EN eledein estes fase tS hed ne cea APS. 10,700 
Agenda meee eae 5, oem S50. A: igh Ss 18,400 
11,420. «4,310. 2.140 570 pe aS 540 8,070 28,000 
12,840 . 6,470 1,437 318 490 310 900 8,680 31,363 
12,880 8,900 130 165 720 170 $40 7,350 32,582 
9,900 5,300 1,448 171 450 166 700 5,690 23,823 
11,600 9,460 1,732 174 540 130 “980 8,999 Bau. 
$956 10,200 1,474 83 500 100 1,000 8,950 $2,259 
$200 16,500 1,452 56 $50 140 1,160 9,100 $1,701 


8,669 12,503 1,528 120 500 110 1,208 10,450 35,000 
9,009 13,600 1,508 50 450 100 » 1,300 11,100 87,300 


© proportion of deaths allecated to fixnd-object oo8 stone end noncolilsion accidents is different from that r 

I taies. State reports generally indicate that masy aceidents Invelving no collision en the roadway are ¢ 

Axed-object soliisions because the tnoter vehiele coltides with an object after leaving the roadway. ‘ ' 
‘The totals do nev quite equai the sum of the varieus types because the estiinates ware gonerally mate only 1 


19 deaths, and bo the pearest 50 deaths for certain types, a5 
Sng a. 


4 


Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1951. 


Source: National Safety Council, 
e o 


5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years 
: Year y years years years years years and over* ages 


Wa Ceieeiate esis visiicei es apoio Wwioe ; 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 
_TOVDR SS Gor enc nS O anges SnOoR eon 10,400 10,000 = 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 
LER Ropes DOA aS ea eae 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 15,900 


BBA Rs ta Sees tive Sos 2c 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 
ORES SOs Se ee Raa a 6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 
IR OSG tare elettrcisays Gis cicisicls «)eieteis Uisimse 6,646 -6,593 12,129 20,464 21,689 26,284 


BONS cers eee cic cinicbids ave betes 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 
BPS Stays ME sia a cla tse ain Gus Sees 7,949 6,545 13,366 20,705 20,249 29,219 
= ‘1948 (5th Revision)t............. 8,387 5,859 12,595 20,274 19,809 31,077 
- 1948 (6th Revision)y............. 8,350 5,850 12,600 20,300 19,300 26,600 


8,469 5,539 11,522 19,432 18,302 26,842 
8,100 9,900 12,600 20,600 18,700 24,500 
8,200 5,900 12,700 22,260 19,700 25,300 


Tag Suess “age unknown’’; in 1949 these deaths numbered only 191. + The most recent revision of classincath 
f deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown for 1948. That of 
5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figures for later years. 


Death Rates per 1,900 Population, 1900 to 1949 


(Exclusive of fetal deaths) 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 


1900 1920 1930 1940* 1943* 1944* 1945* 1946*  1947* 1948° 1949° 


Bob Pee ceCOue 179) 13.4 12,3. 12.0 12.4 12.4 12.7 11.4 11-5 - 113 


nopctgasaopendonatad NeP103.6°) 977.0 = 61.7 48:2 48:35 4618 B11 38.1 39.4 
20.5 10.3 6.0 3.1 2.8 2.5 2.2 1.9 17 
3.8 2.8 1.9 1.2 1,1 1,1 1.0 1.0 8 
280 Scendsoasdpobnons 5.9 48 3.5 2.3 2.6 2.8 27 2.1 19 
Bite Essel sclala/eieis\claleln.els| cre 8.2 6.4 4.9 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 2.7 2.5 
Jogos Sagespace@opac F 8.2 7.5 5.9 5.6 5.4 5.6 4.9 49 
cot cege eoepeEsaeag : 12-613 .6 12.5 123 FS ae Pes 11.5 11.5 


Suge oc boqescpgBOndeees K 246 266 26.0 256 248 247 23.9 24.6 
ocugu sscgbeaero5SopEeeos P §4.5.. 55.8. 54.5. $42 523 51.7 60.3 52.4 


Pere ede ee ee ere ren eares 


Poe ere reer w een enene 


SC iii ay 


923 69.0 548 430 433 41.7 45.3 33.8. 
CH 9.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.0 18 1.6 
2.6 1.7 1.0 1.0 4 9 8 5 
4.9 3.38 — 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 17 15 
6.8 4.7 3.1 2.8 2.7 ray 2.3 2.1 
8.1 6.8 5.2 49 47 4.6 4.2 4.1 

122 le. 10.0 10.3 9.8 9.7 9.3 9.3 

os Games Ob 22.0 | ie omnc ome 20.3) 19:5, = 19:8 

§25 S514 48.2 A74 (455 44.5 43.4 44.6 

118.9 » 112.7 110.9 1085 102.7 99.5 96.1 98.1 96.3 
248.3. 228.0 230.1 234.6 223.3 222.5 228.6 243.1 247 51s y 


rmed forces overseas 7 Includes ages not reported.. NOTE: Rates are ais ope ulation, in dew death~ a 
ou lates 200-26, 2% of U. 8. population; 1920—80.9%; 1930—90.3%; 1940-48 — bee. ‘i re vi 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States, 1950-51 
Source: National Safety Council. 


1950 Ra te! 1951 Rate? State 1950 Rate! 1951 Rate! 


Ha Sree ie wowrercte aa 838 = 12.4 $19 11.0 Nebraska............ 306 6.1 341 6.4 

ec nlan dentate mEo sel 14 415 12.9 Netada: 22. 3.20.65. 112. 12.0 129. 12.0 

Hoare me ehetatere 38786 431 8.6 New Hampshire...... 87 5.3 91 §3 

id eehice wise: & 3,054 7.4 3,422 76 New Jersey.......... 687 4.4 763 4.6 

AD SEE eS eee 388 8.3 344 6.6 New Mexico........-. 3839/7 12-6 390 129 

Retire Re ae 260 4.1 265 3.9 New York...........} 1,963 6.2 2,075 6.2 

bi Sas S05 SORE 83 7A 78 6.1 North Carolina....... 989 8.8 1,071 8.7 

D. 72 2.9 66 2.5 North Dakota. ....... 101 5.8 148 74 
PROHMESAtctesiom ss canes « 877 9.5 886 8.7 OMOEA esc 1,754 6.6 1,761 63 
BOOUGLAL  ;2itele sais wee. «-s'= 905 10.0 954 9.5 Oklahoma. .....-...- 501 6.9 SIF 227A 
Ber iiss aich weenie 245 =-:10.9 224 9.4 Oregon. eG. Ses 428 7.1 427 646 
Pease ea darts 1,973 fs) 1,992 7.1 Pennsylvania........) 1,565 5.8 1641. 5.7 
1,124 8.1 1,247 8.3 Rhode Island. ....... 79 3.9 64 3.0 
“eee 587 6.2 609 6.2 South Carolina....... 677 «12.4 725° 128 
4 534 76 611 8.4 South Dakota........ > 48 7.2 156 45 
730 «610.4 743 10.1 Tennessee........... - 747 54 808 89 
5912 9.2 6592 9.5 JONAS. Sede ton ee eeRe 2,410 8.0 } 2,546 78 
162 5.8 149 5.0 Utahstiperiasactssce 188 76 207 77 
Berd siacciofer teste 497 78 547 7.9 Votmont sess es ae 67 5.6 85 6.9 
Reagan 530 4A 492 3.9 MEF SUI csog sista iatatees se 915 9.4 999 9.4 

TVA UE cayelbys sys 1,607 75 1,640 7.2 Washington.,........ §02 6.3 540 6.3 
532 5.7 610 6.3 || West Virginia........ enon 8.0 365 75 
478 9.2 500 8.6 WISCONSIN t... <6. ve 831 7.8 789 TB! 
ees ae ststeeiee 889 6.4 } 1,000 6.6 |] Wyoming............ 151 S57 170=— 10.1 
Sealine ets 202 8.9 182 V2 VO sbotal Wi Succ. 3. vcr. 224, 30,0008! 97-5 37,3003 76 


es ee ey a a 


Nuniber of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. 2 From state health authorities. *% Totals are not sums of state 
. NOTE: es are per state traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather than of death. 


Transportation-Accident Death Rates, 1949-51 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Passenger deaths All deaths? 
Passenger | Rates? ; Rates! 
mileage, Besths 4 ——— + —————~|) Deaths: 


Kind of transportation in millions 1951 1951 1949-512 1951 1949-512 - 
ger automobiles, taxist..... 860,000 21,000 24 23 30,500 6 1} A Sas 
38 wee tener ens brahtay-< eae 60,000 130 0.22 0.19 700 12 
fs, ee 34,660 150 0.43 0.36 1,445 u AS aie 
ee 10,950 142 1.3 13 170 J Neem 
ee a 


iS 
Per Keds 000,000 miles. 2 Average death rate. 4 All persons—pedestrians, trespassers, etc., a8 well as passengers— 
in operation of vehicles are included. 4 Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered passengers. 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by Age, 1943-51 


Source: National Safety Council. 


_ Under 5 5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years 
years years years © years years and over* 
1,132 1,959 4,522 6,454 5,996 3,760 
45203 2,093 4,561 6,514 5,982 3,929 
1,290 2,386 5,358 7,578 6,794 4,670 
1,528 2,508 7,445 8,955 7,532 5,403 
1,502 2,275 7,251 8,775 7,468 5,426 
1,635 2,337 7,218 8,702 7,190 5,177 
} 1,667 2,158 6,772 8,892 7,073 5,139 
Pence ia’ 1,800 2,200 7,900 10,100 7,700 5,300) = 
Pup isteiere cis 1,900 2,400 7,800 11,200 8,500 5,500 


* Ine udes “age unknown’; in 1949, these deaths numbered only 61, 


Vas «eee 


Deaths in Largest U. S. Cities, 1950-51 


Sources this page: National Safety Council. 


Num- Num- Pop. Regis. Num- Num- Pop. Regis: 3 
ber ber rate rate ber ber rate rate 


City 1950! 19511 19512 19513 City 1950! 19511 19512 19513 © 
Baltimore, Md.......... 97 89 94 39 Memphis, Tenn.......| 42 26 6.6) abe 
Boston, Mass........... 77 69 86 644 Milwaukee, Wis....... 43 50 133-5263 
Buffalo, N. Y..... eae 51 61 10.5 310) Minneapolis, Minn....| 36 37 Tic 19s 
Chicago, Li ae ee 398 416 11.5 4.7 New Orleans, La.,.... 53 57 10.0 46 
Cincinnati, Ohio........ 59. 73 14.5 5.0 New York, N.Y....... 535 553 7.0 : 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 95 107 11.7 3.6 Newark, N. J........- 36 4l 9.3 
Columbus, Ohio........ 44 33 8.8 2.4 Oakland, Calif........ 45 69 17.9 
B= Dallas, Texas. ......... 56 52 12.0 2h; Philadelphia, Pa,..... 162 166 8.0 
Denver, Colo........... 41 45 10.8 2.8 Pittsburgh, Pa........ 54 50 74 
= Detroit, Mich........... 197 227 12.3 3.5 St. Louis, Mo....,.... 103 98 11.4 
Houston, Texas. ....... 74 78 13.1 3.8 San Antonio, Texas. .. 53 45 11.0 


Indianapolis, Ind........ 59 66 15.4 a) San Francisco, Calif... 56 84 10.8 
Kansas City, Mo........ oh 44 9.6 3.3 Seattle, Wash.,,... See een!) A7 lOiteee 
__ Los Angeles, Calif....... 269 269 13.6 3.1 Washington, D. C...... 72 66 82. 


_ _ 1 Only motor-vehicle traffic deaths resulting from accidents occurring within the city are included. 2 Deaths per 
SS 100,000 Population. 4 Deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles. Registration figures supplied by R. L. Polk & Co Ri 


Deaths in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1951 


Persons 5 
Passen- Travelers in grade Other ri gible 
i = gers on noton Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- ; 
Year trains* trains* on duty accidents _passerst passers 
me 918; ...... SCO SROURUS CUE DET Ea §21§ 3,566 1,979 501 3,423 
CYS SRS Boies sie estes vist niwiene : 149§ 2,134 2,422 370 2,861 
RE ae eee Rilatsve scievesal ts 104§ 1,357 2,768 363 2,532 
DSO ete elect sicinie soir sis ace sigs ss tls 47 13 571 1,638 179 3,025 
_NECLBAE Gana GaSe oe 79 9 549 1,679 190 2,428 
DAS ists Sdivicieisls aiesises AA oreac sae 271 13 1,089 1,876 326 1,788 
Peete eteles Saie ee ceiiaisvieiaieaiosnes 115 17 736 2,025 201 1,618 
52 13 639 1,742 174 1,440 
29 8 443 1,609 149 1,292 
184 5 399 1,698 123 1,218 


1,691 145 1,130 


* Persons on or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass are des 
“Passengers on trains.’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with their journeys by rai 
re designated as ‘‘travelers not on trains.” + Death totals in this coiumn exclude subsequent fatalities due to la 
formation. t The sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘'Total’’ column beca‘ f 

£4 crmoyees killed in grade crossing accidents. § Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers n 00 


duplication; e. 
ns are com 


Principal Types of Accidental D«aths, 1913 to 1951 


Poisons 
Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison (except 
vehicle Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) 


Bet ata ctdasiaiaialel gees» 4,200 18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 
Ceatetslartiplafeloierele! sin cieieie/e.s'« 10,700 16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4400 2,650 | 
iS Coan OC OBR ae Ee Open 18,400 16,800 9,550 7,000 8100 2/950 2,800 2,950 
BIL A to lelahetniaiyeiele cin'e elais elcisie’« 28,000 19,600 9,000 8,750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 
EEL GG es ete peagnaeener 31,363 21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 
eee ceratetctale,s ols72 sel aint. ¢.8:05615 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 ©» 2,696 1,459 2,196 
f 23,823 28,000 10,450 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 
1 Seca coca dhe Rseaeaaaee 33,411 25,650 8790 6940 4,640 2,816 1,930 2,050 
948 (Sth Revision)T........ 32,259 24,800 7,668 6500 3976 2,270 2,002 1,713 
948 (6th Revision)f........ 32,259 22,000 6,800 6,500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,600 
Coe DOUG De TOR eRe OnN 31,701 22,308 5,982 6,684 3,571 2,326 1,617 © “1,6347 
Av USS SOO OSE OTI 35,000 20,200 6,300 6,100 3,650 2,250 1,750 1,550 
hater cies sic-n's ernie 37,300 20,600 6,500 6,500 3,950". 2;250 1,650 1,500 9 


nmeludes burns by fire and deaths directly Aas from conflagration, regardless of nature of Injury; also 
cals, steam, or any other hot substance in 1948 (5th Revision) and earlier years. + The most recent re" 
on of deaths by cause differs so greatly from earlier classifications that two figures must be shown 
t of the 5th Revision is comparable with figures for earlier years; that of the 6th Revision, with figure 


ial f 
i 


1939 1947 
Births Deaths 


Country 


17.6 ee) 24.1 97 
20.7 15.31 18.6 13.0 
15.5 13.9 17.8: 13.3 
21.4 13.4 13.42 
---| 20.4 9.7 28.6 9.4 
he\aapengees } 36.0 21.8 39.4 14.3 

Da Hea soahanens 33:3 23.3 33.3 16.7 
Rica... Sarees 42.8 18.5 53.6 13.9 

Late Fini } 18.6 13:37 23.8 12.0 

Pee ooce sof 178 10.1 22.1 97 
Sposdten 416 18.3 AL2 15.0 
ttappoceues 21.2 14.7 27.8 12.05 

ee DOO | 14.8 15.6 21.3 13.2 


4 1345 13.4 12.4 
32.7 21.6 25.6 19.7 
19.1 14.2 23.2 149 
23.6 13.4 y21.9 11.4 
26.6 17.8 » 34.3 14.6 
15.0 12.7 14.8 12.5 
44.6 28.0 45.1 16.3 
20.6 8.6 27.8 8.1 
Saawigi LO, 9.2 26.4 9.4 
32.5 11.9 34.9 M11 
15.9 10.2 21.6 33 
279 114 34.7 9.1 
275 13.8 27.7 11.3 
20 10:3 24.1 13.3 
39.6 17.7 42.6 11.9 
28.3 18.6 22.4 21.1 
25.3 94 F272 8.6 
16.6 18.5 21.3 12.0 
eee cet | LOS 11.5 18.3 10.8 
were 15.2 11.3 19.3 11.3 
152 22 | 23 Wi 
173 10.6 25.7 10.1 
394) {87 % 385 13.9 


Excluding deaths among armed forces. 
ries and (exeept 1951) Newfoundland. 
nm alive but who die before Tegistration of birth 
91939 former British provinces: 1 
q een g Maoris, 


Xew England States: Maine, New Hamp- 
_ Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
ak Connecticut. 

Jiddle Atlantic States: New York, New 
Pennsylvania. 

I North Central States: Ohio, In- 

a, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

| North Central States: Minnesota, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Da- 


ith Atlantic States: Delaware, Mary- 
‘District of Columbia*, Virginia, West 


Counted as a state for census purposes, 
ets 


Crude Birth and Death Rates, by Country 
(Number of births and deaths per 1, 000 inhabitants, excluding stillbirths) . 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


Births Deaths 


SS en! SS 


2Including southern Dobruja. 
4 pears aboriginals. 
7 @urepean population only. 
947-50, registration area only. 
22 Jewish population only; deaths exclude war casualties. 


Consus Divisions of the U.S. 


1951 
Births Deaths 


1950 
Births Deaths 


1949 
Births Deaths 


22.9 9.5 23.3 9.6 22.9 9.7 
15.8 12.7 16.1 12.1 14.63 = 12.738 
17.2 12.9 16.5 12.4 16.13 12.738 
26.9 9.2 26.5 9.0 27.18 9.018 
39.9 12.6 40.218. 12.633 eats sae 
33.2 18.1 32.4 15.7 32.3 15.7 
410 11.8 46.5 oes 47.6 10.7 
22.1 117 22.9 14 Sea leoee 
18.9 8.9 18.6 9.2 1728 8.8 
SEB) 13.2 48.7 148 sme oka 
25.8 11.1 24.0 10.2 22.9 10.038 
20.9 13.7 20.4 12.6 19.518 13.318 
17.0 10.3 16.2 10.4 15.733 10.513 
26.8 16,0 25.9 16.5 ere FN 
214 12.7 21.0 W256 21.2 14.3 
29.6 6.8 32.9 65 33.3 65° 
20.0 10.4 19.6 9.8 18.13 10.338 
32.8 1146 28.3 10.9 25.613 10.018 
14.4 12.6 14.8 11.6 14.918 11.738 
45.4 17.9 45.7 16.4 edog anh yr 
23.7 8.1 227 75 22.3 716 
24.9 9.1 24.6 9.3 24.4 96 
35.4 10.1 414 10.9 ss cee! 
19.5 9.0 19.3 8.9 18.518 333 
33.0 7A 334 9.9 fer ie 
31.1 13.0 32,3 12.5 25.38 9.28 
25.0 13.8 23.8 11.9 24.2 123. “S 
39.0 10.7 38.6 9.9 37.238 9.915 
25.9 90 25.7 Qi 25.618 9.218 
21.4 114 19.9 10.8 20.13 W653 
17.4 10.0 16.4 10.0 15.68 9.913 
18.3 10.6 13.1 10.1 17.238 10.58 
17.0 W7 16.1 117 15.9% 12.618 
23.9 9.7 23.4 9.5 24,313 Cie ie 
43.3 12.5 43.0 110 < siktey 


8 Excluding Yukon, Northwest Tera 
§ Excluding * ‘declared dead.” '¢ Excluding infants — 
8 nals only ta ae por 

3.0 slands 
48 Provisional ae 


1 Japanese National: 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 
East South Central States: Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
West South Central States: Arkanseay 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. ae’ 
Mountain States: Montana, Idaho, w 
oming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizo 
Utah, Nevada, 
Pacifie States; be apears be 2 cities ‘ 
fornia, 


‘Life Expectancy, by Country ae 


Source; U, N, Department of Publie Information. a 


Average future lifetime in years at age of 


Country Years Sex 0 1 10 20 30 40 50 60 70a 
RMISSEMGH So aaghotantensonsies 23M 1946-48 M | 66.07 67.25 59.04 49.64 40.40 31.23 22.67 15.36 9.55 
is 70.63 71.45 63.11 5347 44.08 34.91 26.14 18.11 114 
2 eee ee 1930-33 | M | 54.47 60.55 54.08 45.18 36.86 2865 20.96 14.15 8.59 
F | 58.53 63.46 56.96 48.03 39.59 31.13 22.94 1542 9.21 — 
BP GIOUNT) c.g scace 6+ tnlesen teense. 1928-32 M | 56.02 61.25 54.88 46.04 37.78 29.48 21.61 14.53 3.69 
: F | 59.79 63.84 57.25 48.43 40.17 31.77 23.55 15.93 9.60 
BERS S22 fess cya apne css ee nisns woe aS2D Both | 37.43 45.26 44.28 36.33 30.34 24.36 18.61 1333 876 
Bulgaria’... apa Ser, eae 1925-28 | M | 45.92 54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 10.88 
Za F | 46.64 53.73 53.20 45.45 38.97 31.73 24.32 17.18 
f BIRURAMG 5 ee ates vin esa y bien | 1947 M | 65.18 67.75 59.79 50.48 41.41 3237 23.92 16.46 
oe. | F 69.05 70.93 62.78 53.33 44.12 35.00 26.32 18,25 
hina: Formosa (Taiwan). ........... 1935-40 M | 41.08 47.61 45.62 37.15 29.68 22.66 1650 11.28 7.09 
ii F | 45.73 51.46 50.78 42.37 34.83 27.70 20.65 14.18 
2 Grechoslovakia.....s-...--.coee see | 1929-32 M 51.92 59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 14.35 
a | F | 55.18 61.96 56.10 47.40 39.24 30.98 2283 15.35 
2: Denmark........ EAS Sih ae Mamba | 1943-45 M | 65.62 68.43 60.46 51.12 42.20 33.16 24.51 16,69 } 
f SS | F 67.70 69.63 61.52 52.03 42.91 33.88 25.16 17.14 
a REAVER cabot sirinc cs bw bas «6 | 3336-38 M {35.65 42.09 46.86 39.77 32.96 26.12 19.42 13.29 
| Sa | F | 41.48 48.14 54.47 46.11 38.23 30.82 2343 16.26 
- England and WalesS..........-..,.... 1948 M | 66.39 68.01 59.76 50.29 41.04 31.86 23.25 15.82 
a’ | F 71.15 72.30 63.94 54.43 45.26 36.04 27.15 1896 
UES GAS Gag 39s OR epee o aaa + 1942-45 M } 54.62 57.68 51.27 42.90 35.36 27.52 20.16 13.78. 
| F 61.14 63.84 57.42 48.91 40.96 3268 24.41 1658 
DN ETABOB, «ogi come ey cd rele voeane red 1946-48 M 162.5 65.0 580 48.0 39.90 310 230 1660 
ie fF 168.0 700 620 53.0 440 350 266 189 a 
_ Germany,......... Rasa ea es isas 1932-34 M | 59.86 64.43 57.28 48.16 39.47 30.83 2254 15.11 $9.05 
F $2.81 66.41 59.09 49.84 41.05 32.33 23.85 16.07 9%. 
BCRCEOR NEE. = esheiciys sc2 cesar eden. 1926-30 {| M | 49.09 53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 16.03 
F {50.89 55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45 3240 24.93 1749 19 
_ Hungary.....-. ES aero 154% M {54.92 61.75 55.27 46.65 38.58 30.14 22.15 15.00, 
>. i F | 58.22 64.00 57.32 48.73 40.57 32.12 23.76 16.03 
RRUEAEET Enna baa’ coos ray Bele 6-10 3921-31 M 26.91 34.68 36.38 29.57 23.69 18.60 14.31 10.25 
a F | 26.56 33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 1081 
BROW Sesiricligisicwh sine ¢¢ rr scaneaie« s1d\- 1930-32 M | 53.76 59.71 55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 15.16 
F | 56.00 61.32 57.15 48.49 40.41 32.14 23.89 16.13 
MBESISMT S eio ss \, dic. 6a ails deren a sme is 90:2 1945-50 M | 56.19 59.12 53.20 44.17 36.72 28.83 20.98 14.06 
y, F {59.62 62.23 56.36 47.52 39.95 31.97 23.92 1643. 
BMEIERAUG. © air bwe ees ccs stanly es 1940 M | 37.92 4443 45.43 37.56 31.00 24.82 1895 13.35 
“S F 39.79 46.22 47.86 40.01 33.31 2660 19.98 Re 
 encahaiad Ge ae aE more 1947-49 M |}694 708 627 532 438 345 25.6 
fF } 715 724 64.1 545 450 356 265 r 
_ New Zealand’, Eee aa cee eNTie eres oe 1934-38 M- } 65.46 66.92 59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 16.06 
fF 68.45 69.46 61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 
Is i niinsy.... eens REA Snidemeate na ts 1921-31 M 160.98 63.51 56.27 47.73 40.39 3240 24.41 
are - F | 63.84 65.76 58.35 49.85 42.14 34.00 25.87 
- Poland,..., A Ake See 1931-32 M 1482 569 522 43.7 36.9 279 203 
. ZZ fF |} 514 587 58.0 45.7 380 303 224 
BEEMAMUGA <o.55 sare ws ese orp sevens 1939-42 M | 48.58 56.21 52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 20.76 
es F | 52.82 59.23 56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 23.98 | 
1945-47 M | 63.78 65.51 57.71 48.35 39.29 30.38 22.21 
fF | 88.31 69.63 61.73 52.27 43.06 34.07 25.66 
Abe es ccUEN es ct esos 1930-31 M 4 48.74 54.54 51.54 43.16 35.35 27.51 19.97 - 
| F | 51.94 57.23 5446 46.12 38.32 30.33 2238 
‘Swerlen....,0s<.cosvcvecee-oaroeee-| 2941-45 4 M 4 67.06 6843 6045 51.23 42.57 33.64 25.02 
K% 4 fF | 69.71 7058 6240 53.02 44.01 34.97 26.20 
Bwitzerland.........-se0cccnvsreese-f 1939-4 M 462.68 64.75 5708 47.92 39.26 30.42 2208 
af : F 466.96 6846 60.62 51.28 4232 83.35 24.63 
ULS.S.R. (European). ......-..0e5ca0e 1926-27 M {41.93 51.40 51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 20.99 
a rite F | 46.79 55.46 55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 24.41 
SUMMLOG DOMES. Sis ces ey isso s cae ccna 1939-41 M | 6160 64.00 56.12 46.91 3813 2957 21.72 1 
Rare q 4 F 1 65.89 67.73 59.73 50.37 41.41 32.68 2440 3 


and Newfoundland. ° Civilian population, % Including 


2 strict and 18 cities. * Exeluding Sout! 
% 2 xctaging a full-blooded a aborigines. Federal Dh an i ig rn at 
iddern, 5 "Sixeluding Maori 9 Europeans only. 


Marriage Information, by State 
Sources: Questionnaires to states; and Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period { Marriages 


With paren- | Without pa- Blood 
tal consent { rental consent test Before After 19501 19512 
M F F required license license 
14 18 yes none none 22,823 |} 21,581 
16 18 no none none. 20,031 20,198 
16 18 no 3 da. hone 51,58410 §3,24719 
164 18 yes none none 79,360 74,958 
16 18 yes none none 13,7351° 12,7511¢ 
16 21 yes 5 da. Mone {| 19,474 18,759 
16 18 yes none 24 hr. 2,635 2,525 
16 18 no 3 da. none 10,19320 10,0291¢ 
16 21 yes 3 da. none 27,588 27,175 
14 21 yes 5 da. none 44,12210 47,7951¢ 
158 18 yes none none 8,345 7,848 
16 18 yes none hone 93,2830 87,8761¢ 
16 18 yes none none 61,6591¢ 62,210 
14 18 yes none none 27,603 24,300 
16 18 yes 3 da. none 18,486 - 16,694 
14 2l yes 3 da. none 33,0192¢ 27,7341 
16 21 (@) none 72 br. 26,90012 25,3601¢ 
16 18 yes 5 da. none 8,617 8,206 
16 18 no 48 hr. none 50,6611¢ 4859310 
16 18 yes 5 da. none 41,711 40,8006 
16 18 yes 5 da. none 58,180 53,409 
15 16 no 5 da. none 30,9910 25,138 
12 183 no none none 56,738 56,9734 
156 18 yes 3 da. none 34,300 30,571 
16 18 yes none none 7,235 6,311 
16 21 yes none none 13,828 12,399 c 
16 18 no none hone 49,8720 49,2091 
13 18 yes 5 da. none 7,631 7,507 
16 18 yes 72 hr. none © 46,291 44,435 
16 18 no none none 22,717 22,013 _ 
1412 18 yes none (3) 141,075 137,483 
16 18 yes none none 29,75110 28,6080 
15 18 yes none none 5,108 4,266 
16 21 yes 5 da. hone 75,136 66,376 
15 18 yes 3 da. none 22,40011 20,63610 
15 18 yes 3 da. none 11,300 ~ 10,44610 
2 a. 21 yes 3 da. none 89,669 84,936 
Rhode Island 21 yes 5 da. none 7,501 7,02518 7) 
South Carolina... Ss 18 no 24 hr. none 46,17510 46,4669 
South Dakota, 53 18 yes none none 6,969 6217) 
Te . 21 yes 3 da.? none 21,692 20,776 
18 yes none none 89,155!9 |} 88,68519 
18 yes none none 7,1101° 6,8431 
18 yes fone |} S5da. 3,569 3,380 
21 yes none none 36,732 36,99210 
18 no 3 da. none 34,43810 32,300!1 
21 yes 3 da. none 17,1992¢ 16,32910 
18 yes 5 da. none 29,081 27,376 
21 yes none none 3,549 3,160 


— 


7 
; e 1951 U. S. marriage rate—10.4 per thousand population—showed a 37% drop from 
1e 1946 all-time peak. Since the postwar demobilization period, marriage rates have 
ally fallen off as the wave of marriages reduced the number of single persons of 
arrying age. During the past few years the number of young persons reaching marr 
e has been relatively small because of low birth rates during the business di 


=~ — 
: _ State and Census } 14 yrs. old | 


division & over 


263,546 
659,656 
4,034,180 
489,263 
756,080 
117,542 
301,111 
1,018,121 
1,168,086 
213,170 
3,309,125 
1,448,831 
968,920 
712,198 
1,039,654 
914,015 
331,780 
863,852 
1,733,192 
2,368,024 


4 Colorado........... 


 Delaware........... 
) D.C...........,... 
; IGporgia............ 


Pee te ee 
wc eeeeeee 


Michigan........... 
_ Minnesota.......... 
1,466,440 

227,271 
498,732 
64,807 
197,099 
1,838,965 
233,244 
§,616,963 
1,390,072 
230,502 
2,935,808 
808,460 
576,808 
3,904,893 
300,768 
688,217 
245,727 
1,149,299 
2,781,613 
235,325 
136,311 


/ te Hampshire..... 
ew Jersey......... 


Wich iver ccwweses 
see cenes 


oy 


: -Pennsylvania....... | 
Rhode Island......., 
‘South Carolina.,.... 


stem eee 


tte eter e re ene 


a Nieie TOO 916,661 


tases 


5,530,649 


1,101,812 
723,522 


1,210,799 ; 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Male 
Single Married 
266,786 708,188 
68,104 |} 177,562 
158,910 460,166 
982,971 | 2,753,112 
126,051 330,744 
206,651 505,683 
29,920 80,540 
89,087 192,729 
231,006 718,055 
307,088 804,327 
53,850 145,650 
846,005 | 2,241,186 
334,960 | 1,014,612 
247,531 660,592 
174,053 493,294 
282,429 695,990 
236,374 630,055 
89,695 217,317 
227,271 587,425 
512,784 | 1,109,859 
595,093 | 1,620,012 
325,692 713,846 
191,408 } 495,925 
348,128 | 1,015,421 
65,864 144,198 
134,383 334,216 
16,316 42,415 
§3,019 129,426 
484,286 | 1,251,995 
66,052 154,157 
1,549,627 | 3,751,890 
409,107 926,216 
79,986 139,467 
690,429 | 2,138,936 
193,018 561,938 
131,916 401,369 
1,079,197 | 2,584,123 
90,590 | 192,099 
203,243 458,853 
76,817 |} 155,583 
292,486 793,477 
689,154 | 1,928,917 
60,719 | 163,130 
39,015 | 87,803 
360,621 789,730 
238,492 612,237 | 
191,284 470,057 
357,671 $41,970 
32,940 | 73,125 | 
991,754 | 2,242,187 
3,113,110 | 7,588,008 
2,824,158 | 7,756,716 
1,386,590 | 3,512,419 
2,048,627 | 5,027,932 
1,033,109 | 2,693,580 
1,277,456 | 3,581,076 
489,896 | 1,230,981 | 
1,353,378 | 3,766,718 


“} 55,311,817 | 14,518,079 | 37,399,617 


Widowed 
or divorced 


49,941 
17,880 
40,580 

298,097 
32,468 
43,748 

7,082 
19,295 
69,060 
56,671 
13,670 

221,934 
99,259 
60,797 
44,851 
61,235 
47,586 
24,768 
49,156 

110,549 

152,919 
62,274 
36,189 

102,391 
17,209 
30,133 

6,076 
14,654 

102,684 
13,035 

315,446 
54,749 
11,049 

206,443 
53,504 
43,523 

241,573 
18,079 
26,121 
13,327 
63,336 

163,542 
11,476 

9,493 
60,448 
68,932 
39,482 
79,129 

7,580 

221,289 

659,703 

759,684 

325,322 


382,064 | 


210,701 
305,212 


119,394 | 


410,552 
8,393,921 


Marital Status of the Population, 1950 


(14 years old and over) 


1,024,915 | 


am 


f 


Female 
14 yrs. old Widowed 
and over Single Married |or divorced | 
1,093,798 213,412 724,165 156,221 
259,511 47,636 176,600 | 35,275 
675,397 113,687 464,118 97,592 
4,073,341 646,681 | 2,729,233 | 697,427 
490,550 89,480 328,752 72,318 | 
797,537 185,747 | 508,301 | 103,489 
122,763 25,122 80,971 | 16,670 — 
347,872 90,420 197,282 | 60,170 — 
1,065,169 163.691 722,872 178,606 
1,247,615 235,013 823,792 188,810 
198,781 31,992 144,491 22,288 
3,418,775 674,982 | 2,241,529 §02,264 iu 
1,486,515 260,592 | 1,012,389 213,534 
985,169 192,515 659,523} 133,131 
720,732 127,650 490,911 102,171 
1,048,459 | 209,319 | 695,284 143,856 
968,553 185,330 643,519 
342,686 | 74,262 217,857 | 
884,036 | 177,646 586,999 
1,905,814 514,744 | 1,117,604 
2,349,955 440,298 | 1,610,981 
1,099,128 249,809 712,817 
757,568 141,728 509,602 
1,556,891 290,227 } 4,021,911 
202,470 34,687 141,691 
497,059 98,769 333,277 
55,791 7,216 40,531 
207,945 46,848 130,117 | 
1,931,114 412,255 | 1,258,865 
223,050 44,974 152,913 
6,033,574 | 1,396,777 | 3,794,988 
1,435,312 323,484 938,634 
207,649 47,972 138,449 
3,060,868 583,658 | 2,034,945 
822,794 4 = 132,665 562,431 
561,087 84,938 397,351 | 
4,108,599 956,851 | 2,604,025 | 
319,531 79,889 191,832 | 
733,249 165,525 470,145 4 
227,366 47,432 154,299 
1,209,638 } 233,525 799,722 
2,801,565 470,351 | 1,921,991 
234,486 44,850 162,497 
141,356 32,358 87,968 
1,193,627 252,810 781,345 
862,214 133,118 603,809 
704,919 147,899 469,136 
1,279,013 278,454 840,508 | 
96,526 14,978 70,764 | 
3,709,869 933,848 | 2,253,679 
| 12,073,287 | 2,765,883 | 7,657,978 
11,595,126 } 2,237,984 | 7,740,352 
5,293,994 } 1,054,374 | 3,511,187 
7,734,562 | 1,581,610 | 5,071,176 
4,109,463 797,984 { 2,728,773 
5,268,309 902,033 | 3,592,059 
1,761,165 315,313 | 1,218,239 | 
5,496,642 864,737 | 3,730,393 
57,042,417 | 11,454,266 | 37,503,836 | 


Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. ; 


g 
~~ 
os 3 = 
f# 8 a8 >a alin Bea re 5 
| a ° o o i=) a o 
b> oS a a A= bb o . wey 2 ad 
Bee 2 2 peag ete 2 2 ¢ 3 GR 6 
s 8 eek 3 
} 3 3 ra g Sa Bs Pid A Es) 2 ; 3a jie 
State ran em, 8 ec Bie eo Ae eae ee 


yes yes yes? yes ... .,, yes? yest yes at Riccar VRS! izatois Riis = 
yes yes yes yes yes yes® yes .., yes yes yest yes yes yes yes (5,7-18) 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes ... ... ... yes yes yes yes yes yes (22115718) 
WESEMVOS ATV OS bike (soe toes NOS emV ESN YVOSHaoie stale ciciaiel Uh terens arrase meine oases @?) 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yest .., yes yes? .., yes yes 7 


Ee immyesseyes yest: yes... YOSIS: ci YOS4 ig cek van siete wtiwil care) OSH enon 
eames yes yes yes? yes? .., yes® yes yest ,.. YeS 1... .-0 cer eee tee (21-28) 


NOSHp Rr eERY OSE onions avers VOSS yehtat tim ag Sah VOSS rtarnes Uae widgets cena g 
VOSHPVES(- “VEST en VES kha ae ee lee VOSA asthe yee mento Caan 
WESme YOSHI VES* = VES — > YVOS!.c VOSA Ss ccyi eae VOSS bag aia sive hvincae BUCS, (2216) 4 
VaSersVOS-YeSa YOS — vi,.°  YOSiim weet YOS ices S YOS. ccisict sie 0.1 VOS 2 rare see VOSPaaan (Oereo meats 5 
yesenyesie yes?) yest. Vas YES cen Meee nenisg A VOS ace. sie ees winie io crete ee eae q 
f WosmnVeStec Vest Ves: VeS.g 2 yess yesh och ay sy'n.) Vecalainanatereult clelaei maton (9) a 
Bee eee yes yes yes? yes yes. se aa cae ase { 


yes yes yes? yes yes yes oe yest yes yes Capea th Sie anens =e 
s yes yes yes yes yes yes ... yest yes ... yest ... ... yes yes (11-28,29) 
..eecf yeS yes yes yes Ay Sit ) 


Bia VOS base se. yes? abe aoe (26130) s 
yes yes yes yes yes yesl® yes ... ... yeS ... yes yes : (5) 
Deira VOSeesiiena-VOSt 1-3) YOS'= YOSt Ct VOSM ns) ee YOSM  h tea or Bolen eta (3) 
vesmenves Ur yess. Y¥6S.— 2100") yest -yes' canada “AW nse, |) ejeene VOCS” nasteten airy ote (4) 
lichigan......... yes yes yes* yes yes yes? yes... 6... nee sss Soi Sabie} see aes ape 
innesota........ esipayesi yes, yes? yes yesinas,., “yest: 4... yes? dre:dl, “Ce oN ait Sina eaeatee arse 
k é yeseeves: “yes. yes yes yes)... yes!®\ yes. yes: -syes?.c. yes" yes!) <7 (71218) 


i VyosmeyeS ee Yes) Yes © YES. YOSm rok. Matar VES) “YOSs oe: 'YOS "tee ee iene (7-10) 
Sane VEStERVES = VOSA Vir) lag) YOS cYOS™ EYOStr rs oes uly wba (Coe ibe cl a ccna (7) 

yes yes yes yes yes yes® yes yest ... 2...) 2c. vee eee 
Wesweryosia Ves? YeS yes) YOSoVOS U7 VOSEo 5) crores) eis crane 
yes yes yes yes yes yes? yes4# ... .., 
yes yes yes? 
yes 


“yes? yest Tas AMO. ih aaa 
ae Lage EE ie YOSAR wl Weel Chloe) lea YOS Hea Gaiam 
yes yes yes? ves yes yes yes yes! yes yes 


ate vee yes (39) 
yes yes yes’ yes? yes yes .., yest ... j - yes oie eRe 
yes yes yest ... yest® yes  .., 11, yes yes ... ... yes\ (32) 
WEST yes YOSee NOS eyes 2 oat UVES G4 cP Riviect' oo Aa ack = eee VOS Raa ena () - 


MOSERAVES RCV OS* A VOS aia 97/5 einiaih Ogre eee cits 
yes yes? yes? ... ... yes yes? yes? ... .., 
yes... yes? yes yes yes 


Rae Nea NOS YOS cis dees 3 } % 
NOS DeYaS a. YOSM i ice YESS in SYOSH Sb LSS yeget 2 eee kU a eee isis ecru 
yes/qsyes yes “yes yes' yes’) yes) yessoi.5..° 42. yes ilo la ke Pn eee 


yes yes yes... .., yes’ yes yesé¢ 
W6Srmeertn OS") cone) VOSS YESH.) an. sie Carey 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes yes yes? ... ... yest yes 
WESTeVES Ves'y YS. of. yes’. bo heat ee ale 
yes yes yes? yes yes yes% . 
yes yes yes? yes 


De Men AAI ae dey Eanes 2 (CU) 


oleh fs ale Wi YOS Wie prerectenteeeee 
Melati ( ale ty VOST Sacre mareE 
ini eheMemensra’. oo he eis AN OSN (octet Thearaer atiie a are 
yes yes yes? yes? yes ... yes? yes 


21 year. 
8 ay. 
Di 


32 years. 45 years. 
before psy a8 
fe 


ted degree. 1 


e. “# Fugt 
47 years.  Ungovernable temper. 4 Noncohabi 


Divorce Information, by State 


Sources: Questionnaires to states; and Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Residence Period before patties may remarry Divorces 
for ore 
divorce Plaintiff Defendant 19501 19512 


hon} Saeos | jp ukyt. 60 das 60 das 8,743 8,766 
ae age WAN ieee sce 38 1 yr. St 1 yr. 4,062 4,2407 
90 da. none hone 8,8007 an ; 
sto teen 1 yr. Lyr. lyr. 38,833 38,542 “a 
1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,400? 4,400} 2 ae 
3 yr. - fone none 2,712 2,635 
2 yr. hone none 637 600 
lyré 6 mo. » uo. 1,697 1,383 ae 
90 da. none hone 18,033 18,675. ee 
1 yr. 30 da. 30 da. 9,514 .. oe 
6 wk. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,696 2,533 (aa 
; i l yt. hone none 23,002 23,716 _ See 
B Indiana... ...ciises.cevee es. , lyr. none none 11,6007 ee t; 
Bee IOWA. oo ae vesasccscenarecees lyt. Lyre 1 yr.18 5,404 5,105 ‘aa 
(SURES Roe SoS Scat 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 5,0007 4,722 "i 
 Kentucky........ anger | tyr. none none 8,100? .. 
BEOUISIAN Acwticteisa's y.c'a1s 0. 1 yr. none’ none’ 5,400? rr 
SRNISIRG. ..wee dean ee, evens i 1 yt. none none | 2,175 2,010 5am 
MRTG ANNs) .(c2 ciisien.s 50's lyr. none none 5,039 4,978 ae 
- Massachusetts. ......... Bet vet 5 yt. 6 mo. 2 yr. 6,515 . 
 Michigan............ nivha cvs 1 yr. none ® 15,979 . 
Minnesota...........55 faceras lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 4,049 3,864, ae 
HUISSIGSIDDlnw.cveewnevvvesesices hae (10) (0) 6,065 4,918 y 
SE MISSOUTA. 2c. swe eweveesceeess lyr. none none 12,177 11,632 -4 
| Montana. ...... 6. .ceseeeeees lyr. hone none 1,951 1,840 | 
Be MODPOGKA see ssavsacsaeeces i yt. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,554 2,358 . 
BEENCVECA inches sc ccee essere 6 wk. none none 8,909 lee (a 
_ New Hampshire lyr. none none 1,040 1,084: a 
me New Jorsey.......... 2 yr. none none 5,434 4,896) = 
BeNOW MeXICO. oo... ese n ene lyr. none none 2,656 2,942, 
BRGWINONKSeE Mo. cisejascsaes > (@) none 3 yr.2 11,7007 ae 
North Carolina............00.. 2 yr. none none 6,361 ake 
Me North Dakota.......:.....056. lyr. (@) ©) 589 592 
_ (Ghibe. dicnetacaeteneeeeneaaoe lyr. none none 21,853 (20,922; am 
MO KLADOM Ans wean ovis sversves lyr 6 mo. 6 mo. 13,9007 tae ae 
POTEON sw iciw-. on. s cc evevnen lyr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 5,943 


- Pennsylvania........... aie lyr. | none fone 12,140 10,688 
2yr. none fone 907 =o an 


Betis Saat a c\2,54 lyr. none none 2,3007 poe 
lyr. none nonel4 929 _ 865. 
Roki. 2 yr. none hones 7,828 7,262. 
Bata ste iiseinic ei cte valved wrap ois 1 yr. Tyr. 1 yr. 37,4007 oak? 
3 me. 6 mo. 6 mo. 2,107 2,259 
lyr. none 2 yr.8 (878 595) 
Virginia...... “Ray eee 1 yr. ba) Ratios 4 mo. 5,941 6,003 
BE WASHINGTON. ..ccsinesssseeceees Lyr. none none 11,197  8,6007 
West Virginia... is....2...c-0-- 1 yr.t6 6 da. @”) 4,200" ee 
2yr. lyr. lyr. 4,845 4273) on 
SCOR. GCRCER A a eee 60 da. none none 1,151 1159) ae 


i ae a Peeyecne test EG pn Be Lacie se een! 
eate data unavailable. *# Di persens may remarry eaeh other at any time. ‘etion of court. — 
2 yr. if cause for divoree occurred outside D. C. ‘Estimated. * For husband; 10 mo. for wife. In case of adult 
ty party eannot rearry accotaplice. ° Time set in decree; not to exceed 2 yr. 1 Until court is adjourned 
‘the diverce. ™ Action for divorce may be maintained Where: (1) both parties were residents of state 
fense was committed; (2) parties were married within state; (3) plaintiff was resident of state when offense 
mmitted and is resident when action is commenced; (4) offense was commiited within state and injured part: 
dent of state when eetion is commenced, ” By modification of decree by court. Partly guilty of adul 0 
y the corespondent. “In ense of adultery, guilty party may mot marry, except to innocent par 
coent party. '* Poriod may be shortened by court, “2 years if resid 


Revised fixures; include reported annulments. 


arose. Bo rack ied in ene of adulvery Hf personel servi Selma wie wired aise oct ya 
requ ° ry if personal service can be ha f i 
Unless Shanice oat ‘out by feats » For cruelty enly, but technically net usually observed, 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1951 af: 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Year Marriages . Rate! | Divorces? Rate! Year Marriages § Rate! | Divorces? Rate! 


SeRipecopacne 570,000 9.0 33,461 B) 1925 oo. aitseeee|) 15188,334 10.3 | 175,449 1.5 
br akngneensoe 620,000 8.9 40,387 6 || 1926............| 1,202,574 10.2 184,678 1.6 
Saba coeesauan 709,000 9.3 55,751 7 1927 oe cgeces oof 2 2,201,083 10.1 196.292 1.6 
ESSOR EHO INU 742,000 9.6 60,984 8 1928............] 1,182,497 - 9.8. | 200,176 17 
AereneeGe sak 776,000 9.8 61,480 8) HH 1929 eitenscee |) 1,¢42,009 10.1 205,876 Neg 
CeO DIE EE | 818,000 10.1 64,925 SHORE keer cae eons 1,126,856 oz 195,961 1.6 
1904.............| 815,000 9.9 66,199 8 AOS eas cisitar 1,060,914 8.6 188,003 ee) 
a eres. 842,000 10.0 67,976 8 MER Yaar RRagnchs 981,903 7.9 164,241 1,3 
Berets ieiove esis)? 895 000 10.5 72,062 S| 91933 eerste ti eiaci| gee OseiouT 8.7 165,000, 1.3 
= GA aes 936,936 10.8 76,571 s) 1934 ...........| 1,302,000 10.3 | 204,000 16 
Skewes rah} 857,461 9.7 76,852 xe LEER goo aepacds 1,327,000 10.4 | 218,000 Bee 
“Latins Bb een 897,354 $.9 79,671 9 1936 ...........] 1,369,000 10.7 | 236,000 1.8 
Becbret feats atst ort 948,166 10.3 83,045 ON PUGS7 iiss ome ote} -2,491,296 11.3 | 249,000 1,9 
DPiraccty ncaw esky 86 955,287 10.2 89,219 VA el ba EEL Be ececandg 1,330,780 10.3} 244,000 1.9 
ie ai aot 1,004,602 10.5 94,318 1.029) 519389 en ocweea 1,403,633 10.7 | 251,000 1.9 
qacnoceeueNpe 1,021,398 10.5 91,307 CPA) Uae asqunon pes eda) 12.1 | 264,000 2.0 
MAAN ores. cake © 1,025,092 10.3 | 100,584 T.0|/ 21941 o.. 5.7.25.) 1,695,999 12.7 | 293,000 2.2 
e 10.0 | 104,298 BO AGA? rosinatesew bre 1,772,132 13.2 | 321,000 24 
10.6 } 114,000 1.1 ie Bywasogepiae 1,577,050 11.8 | 359,000 2.6 
11.1 121,564 V2 {} 1944. 00... 1,452,394 11.0 | 400,000 Lae 
9.7 | 116,254 ll 94S oT Risectes cies 1,612,992 12.2 | 485,000 3.5 
11.0 | 141,527 ses) VSAG iS iisieeenars 2,291,045 16.4 | 610,000 4.3 
12.0 | 170,505 LG Helo R Tee actlacsia'ess 1,991,878 13.9 483,000 3.4 
10.7 | 159,580 T9448 oe stein ela 1,811,155 12.4 408,000 2.8 
Be atraniion 10.3 | 148,815 1 eed CL Ee ce eonoade se REE 10.6 | 397,000 2.7 ° 
omoerah 11.0 | 165,096 PS e950 Ferraro ebro 1,667,231 11.0 385,144 pie 
Sie aoe tat 10.4 | 170,952 Mery ro EE? Use srreoneian 1,594,904 10.4 371,000 24 


er 1,000 population. For 1917-19 and 1940-46, marriage rates based on population excluding armed forces y 
verseas, and divorce rates based on population including armed forces overseas. or 1947-51, all rates based on ‘ 
ey lres cvrnens, [andudes anpulments | jrovisioual tenes oe ee 
Bee et ah oars cay DI! ‘or some states; figures for divorces are estimat d, ex- & 
<] 
B- 
_ Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women ot 
; 4 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Per cent of Per cent Per cent of Per cent A 
population who ever population who ever 4 
single! marry? single! marry? =. ‘i 
Male Female Male Female | Age Male Female Male Female 
1 3 a OG Riese G88) 9299/9) 1, 93/5 | MaMa ee ae 21.0 ij, 678 soe 
heats Te O77 96.19 924 935 | 82. ei. sees 209 167 > 63.00 
cS eae oar. 928. 7.095 1833. oe sens ce WE 13.0 58.5 cea 
Rate aistic'® 97.9 82.3 92.6 93.3 Aer aadlenateaae 17.2 12.6 54.1 Oe ee 
ee SU Ging 73.0, 92.7, Je OD GEE eae da. eke y 49.7 ei 
aemooek 62.8 92.6 92.1 SG sae aeoesen heane 45.6 
popdsnete My) 54.4 92.3 90.8 ST Ss spicieiewevaes Aaa ys) 11.2 41.6 
Teen eee 46.2 91.8 89.0 OB ia vindtinnceb ate 38.1 
(Pare a2 62:9 38.7 90.9 86.3 SO he eit 34.8 
Apooe i483 32.9 89.6 82.8 AO bernie waste eanl eos 9.58 317 
Duiteee’ . 90.9. 28.6 88.0 78.5 MOT eis Nesciaaiete oe Fa nl bers) 8.63 19.1 
ashon 40.8 25.1 85.9 73.7 BO nieineince valence LOR 8.78 Ml 
Raiaaiviais 35.0 22.0 83.4 68.9 DS Ailend sictercciam ct 10.88 8.78 6.2 
aecuy ics | 30:0 20.1 80.3 64.4 GOR Se iceats Teattete 10.53 9.38 Sai 
Meat 26.2 17.7 76.6 59.9 65 and over....... 9.8 Chan yw Ue) 
Ree Percictis » 20-2 17.9 72.3 55.3 


be 


P Hospital Facilities i in the U. Ds; 1951 


Source; American Medical Association. 


Nerv- Eye, 
‘ous ear, TOTALS 
4 & Tuber- | Ma- | Indus-| nose, | Chil- ; 
_ -— State General | mental | culosis | ternity | trial | throat | dren's | Other | Hospitals Beds Patients 
Be Mabama.. {2..:... 88 7 7 i 1 7 111 20,450 274,918 
Arizona,.......... 53 Peaeette ee. hae 3 69 7,182 112,930 
Arkansas.......... 65 2 2 = eae 1 1 73 15,041 173,986 
 California.......... 271 44 26 10 2 2 4 26 385 -113,044 ~—‘1,336,314 
3 Colorado... ....... 76 9 8 2 1 _ 1 6 103 19,745 222,657 sae 
- Connecticut........ 37 15 6 _ _ _ _ 13 71 23,756 257.073 ae 
~ Delaware.......... 9 3 2 — — —_ _ 2 16. = 4,384 41,978 
4 D. C. Recta thie eid ve 0 16 2 1 2 _ 1 1 5 28 16,497 167,395 
k IRtosida. id... 114 8 5 3 _ 1 2 8 141 22,600 326,346 
~ Georgia........... 107 7 1 1 2 1 1 9 129 26,915 376,974 
EEL RSS a 45 3 1 1 _ _ _ 2 52 4,451 76,334 
tr 227 31 28 5 2 5 3 42 341 102,644 1,115,604 
me indiana... ......%.. 102 4} 14 10 = 1 1 i 8 137 30,454 424,576 
ROWS cess sick s 5 ves - 107 12 5 2 —-_j—- _ 5 131 22,620 302,416 
q ORSAS-cidnsse hts 113 7 3 2 2 — —_ 8 134 19,177 257,540 
Kentucky.......... 86 ll 9 1 i _ 1 6 116 23,579 298,227 
 Louisiana.......... 101 6 4 1 1 1 — 4 118 22,594 360,729 _ 
Be Maing: i. ...... 43 5 4 _ _ _ _ 1 53 8,718 92,050 
Maryland.......... 48 15 6 - _ 2 _ 11 82 26,517 261,090 
_ Massachusetts. . . . . 141 32 23 4 —_ 2 3 15 220° 66,228 597,027 
Michigan.......... 178 23 23 2 2 1 1 26 256 64,650 783,263 
_ Minnesota......... 164 17 12 3 — 1 1 14 212 31,316 439,884 
_ Mississippi. ....... 85 6 1 - a _- _- 2 94 13,550 202,391 
BeMissouri.... 2.0... + 112 1h 7 7 3 t 2 16 163 37,948 433,975 E> 
Montana.......... 52 1 1 _ 1 1 _ 1 §7 5,914 100,193 — 
Nebraska.......... 98 § 1 2 _ _ 1 § 112 13,844 7 
Nevada........... 15 Poharee [atteseay a f mok oer tees 16 1,408 
New Hampshire... . 33 2 2 _ _ _ _ 3 40 6,322 
New Jersey,....... 86 22 14 2 _ 1 1 32 158 §1,923 
New Mexico....... 36 4 5 _ 1 _ _ I 47 4,482 
New York........., 314 | 58 | 49 9 2 7 4 | 68 511 220,831 
_ North Carolina...,.j 134 10 19 2 1 2 i| 7 176 29,879 
_ North Dakota...... 42 2 I a - _ _ 1 47 6,718 
erie sate 153 28 Pera SD 1 _— 3 25 243 69,685 
a hes 101 7 4 1 _ = _ 6 119 18,531 
BOrepgon..........-- 61 6 4 1 = = ct 4 76 11,759 
_ Pennsylvania... ..- 230 39 16 ? _ 5 5 41 343 107,104 
Rhode Island... .. . ew 4 2 1 _ _ _ 2 24 9,709 
SERS 55 3 5 _ _— 1 _ ] 65 15,445 
= RR 53 3 2 == _ = _ 1 59 7,243 
aa 97 12 8 1 = ji 1 9 135 ~ 24,474 
Rerccuietebiaaes 449 17 19 4 5 9 3 21 527 58,348 
Metis 28 2 1 1 _ _ 1 ] 34 4,601 
ee 23 3 i _ _ _ _ L 29 4,161 
92 ll 7 = 1 3 _ 6 120 32,088 
104 8 12 1 1 — _ 7 133 26,794 
63 7 5 == = = ae 5 80 14,305 
Sees, mo | 42 {| 21 rf—| = if ys 219 36,663 
Bre 28 3 1 EE PEE ee | ES 32 3,637 


8 
8 
8 
2 


5028 | 6,637 1,529,988 


Total, 1951........ 


Total, 1950........ 27 | 51 | 44 | 493 | 6,430 1,456,912 
Total, 1949........ 33 | 52 | 42 | 532 | 6,572 1,439,030 
33 | 46 | 39 | 504 | 6,335 1,423,520 
33 | 44 | 41 | 493 | 6,276 1,425,222 
3g | 42 | 44 | 527 | 6511 1,738,988 16, ae ‘ 
33 | 41 | 46 | 542 | 6,291 1,226,245 1 087 


seer 


we mere 


pa atienty admitted: 640,207—17,065,821; 2. 728,187—-307,010; 3.88, 379—107, 181; a 4, 32-105 


“ kL 14,516; 75,1 1332 135, 043. 8 Includes (hospitals —beds patients ts ad: 
ime gg feolation, '{)—9,516—101,036; convalescent, and rest, 120—7,116—38,007; noupival aep 
titutions, ba 


19,905—134,414;, all other, 77—14,774—34,427, 


oft Ms A. 


Sentenced Federal Prisoners Received from Courts, 1935-1951 
- Fiscal years ending June 30 
Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons, 


Offense 1935 1946 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Natjonal-security offenses: 
Selective Service Act ae 833 236 136t 124t 
578 319 130 155 
2,014 851 606 775 
50 267 107 18 
3,475 1,673 979 1,072 


“Other Federal offenses: 

Counterfeiting and forgery 1018 1,534 1,438 
Embezzlement and fraud 531 609 S35 

Immigration laws.........csessereees ete 3,200 3,463 4,334 

Juvenile Delinquency Act§........ Hencnewshen besig 677 658 684 
36 41 26: 4 

1,838 2,304 2,323 

14) 165 142 

1,443 2,029 2,063 

2,612 2,486 2,392 

430 270 327 

221 185 182 

1,069 1,145 = 1,272 


1/898 2195 2160 


14,612 15,307 16,151 15,114 15,645 17,084 17,878 
21,200 20,112 19,626 16,787 16,733 18,063 18,509 


Act of 1940: 152; Act of 1948: 74. + Act of 1940: 97; Act of 1948: 39. 


fenses committed by persons 17 years of age or under upon which action was taken under the Federal Juve- 
ag ea Act of 1938. 


Methods of Execution in the United States 


t Act of 1940: 9; Act of 1948: 115. Of- . 


Method 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 

_ Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 


Electrocution 
Electrocution 


No death penalty 


Hanging 
EHlectrocution 


State 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina .... 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Method 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
No death penalty 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas. 
EHlectrocution. 
No death penalty 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
EHlectrocution 
Hanging 

or shooting 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging 
Electrocution 


No death penalty 
No death penalty 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Hanging 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

U.S. (Fed. Gov't.) .. 
Alaska 

Canal Zone 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 


No death penalty 
Lethal gas 


No death ‘peated 
Hanging 


Ne ‘ethod shall be that used by state in which sentence is imposed. If state does not 
yeni a iy ernee ae cere ne Beery gestn at tes Hii OTH: Method shown with secu note en y, Rode 
D: , eS. most sta ving capi 
ther sentence shall be death or life imprisonment, ae ee ae pee 


Distribution of Arrests by Sex, 1951 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


. ; Offense charged ae Percent | Fomales Per cent Toial Per cent 
ee. Criminal homicide. .........<,.00008 am arenntsie ais 5,614 8 908 Ae 6,522 
ROBDOLY <<, cee chs tne vem mne Ue, Bees ae Matis \Oe is 17,077 2.3 920 I. 17,997 
; {SOSA TT Sas eae ea eskns om 54,676 73 6,963 $.2 61,639 
se Burglary—breaking or entering.........-.0245+ 41,279 5.5 1,136 13 42,415 
| Rancomve—thatta care ities gaa Mecnetsesaarieedecs 60,889 82 8,200 9.6 69,089 
: PRI ROL bette des Paonia eias etic sa kadisiot a 19,742 26 480 A:) 20,222 
; Embezzlement and fraud, SEER Rae ON ee 17,875 24 1,980 23 19,855 
fe Stoien property; buying, receiving, etc.,......... 3,187 A 292 3 3,475 
ENE ne ae oe 888 J 115 mt 1,003 
= Forgery and counterfelting...............e00005 9,045 1.2 1,439 17 10,484 
a ICR ay ote eee ath sib aaalele.es 8,971 | BES ie . es 8,971 
3 Prostitution and commercialized vice........ anon 3,606 z) 5,609 6.6 9,215 
i: OME SOX OMENSES.., .Qreccecenctc cv eenieves solsis 17,125 2.3 3,048 3.6 20,173 
_ NaFeOUC-CCUP IAWS 105 oc acc cece nves coqes ccs 11,052 15 1,978 23 13,030 
4 Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 9,269 12 454 5 9,723 
e: Offenses against family and children............ 15,762 2.1 915 hd 16,677 
a HUONG [ERO © Sok ag Oe ao ae ee 10,522 14 2,380 28 12,902 
a Driving while intoxicated. ........0..eceeeeeeee 57,234 2.7 2,676 31 §9,910 
if Road and driving laws. ,..4......cc0ccesseeces 17,492 as 468 5 17,960 
BE AGKING VIOIGEIGNS S. ..ccccyntcieces coer vars dh seie 473 ll 30 - 503 
F Other traffic and motor-vehicle laws............ 15,273 2.0 607 yf 15,880 
_ _ Disorderly conduct.....,. Pa ea eeenopraoatege 39,82) 5.3 6,866 8.1 46,687 
RE PXGURKONNESS font, one ecu p1cess sce s mesecnee > 173,865 23.5 17,590 20.8 191,455 
+ 39,015 52 7,195 9.1 46,810 
a 16,474 22 2170 25 18,644 
37,885 5.1 5,209 6.1 43,094 
f ; 7,786 10 910 hl 8,690 
All other offenses........ Bee aah aseinnsaeens 34,164 46 4,095 48 38,259 
MORAMATTOSIS TAGS]. ohh acaaiens tesa caeanetae < 746,055 100.0 85,233 160.0 $31,288 
* Less than 1/10 of I per cent. 
Arrests by Age Groups, 1951 
Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Ago 
a UG Reser 3,492 A iene ies 28,775 22 eats iat tate: 29,996 30-34, .....114,266 50 and over... 89, 
ete wee a 276 TQ ie waeass > 27,909 Be tein READ 35-39......100,694 Not known,... | 
ree eieistel ster 10,931 inca relics > 26,273 era eS 0) 40-44...... 83,958 $ 
Meets ois: 18,560 Be fetes ree 29,833 140,184 45-49....... 62,580 
Total Arrests for Previous Years 
Year Arrests Year Arrests Year Arrests Year 
i. 1943........4.... 490,764 DSRS ie eh chai ote's a 543,852 1942 des canvas 734,041 1949..... Pebae Te! 
RE PRs 488,979 US4GS Sor eae cide 645,431 194A eee 759,698 1950S eracoins or 
A Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U. S., 1946-51 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Crime 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter....... 8,442 7,760 7,620 6,990 7,020 
Manslaughter by negligence.,.....«scscecens 4,701 5,770 5,390 4,880 5,330 
MIRAE ben tees: cgvaeddbncdecceedacerrécecace 12,117 17,180 16,180 16,380 16,580 
MERDDUCUG ceased vadedeuvecsstasorscccevesess 62,782 58,100 54,990 59,120 53,230 
Aggravated assault... .csssecesenconsessance 67,512 74,690 77,310 78,860 80,950 
Burglary—breaking or entering.....++ee++es-| 397,991 373,450 377,640 409,400 Al1,980 
Lascarty—thalt. .cncescesesscecesecccacssce} 941,738 943,430 978,000 1,024,520 1,044,160 
Auto UOft. .ccccreccavcersccconreerscnsers 229,920 184,730 169,540 163,140 170,780 
1,665,310 1,763,296 


Ww Otal Major CriMeS,..cceeererseeeererserere| 1,685,203 


as Bs 


1,686,670 


1,790,030 


Motor Vehicle Laws as of J anuary 1, 1952 


Source: American Automobile Association. 


Date new Driving license Per Safety  Certifi- 
license Mini- Gaso- cent respon- cate of 
plates Re- mum iine sales Period sibility title 

can be used quired age tax tax of stay? law —_— required 
Oct. -1 yes 16 $.06 
Dec. 15 yes 18 05 
Jan. 1 yes 18 065 
Jan. 1 yes 16 045 
On issue yes 16 


Feb. 15 yes 16 

©) yes 16 05 
Mar. 1 yes 16 
Jan. 5 yes 16 
Jan. 1 16 


Jan. 2 16 
On issue 15 
Jan. 2 16 
Dec. 16 
Jan. 16 


Dec. 29 16 
Jan. 1 
Dec. 25 


Reciprocal yes no 
yes yes 
yes yes 
yes | yes 

Reciprocal yes yes © 


Reciprocal yes no 
Reciprocal yes yes 
Reciprocal yes yes 
Reciprocal yes yes 
30 days yes no 


Reciprocal yes yes 
Reciprocal yes 
60 days yes 
Reciprocal yes 

(8) yes 


Reciprocal yes 
Reciprocal no 
Reciprocal yes 
Mar. 1 90 days yes 
Jan. 1 Reciprocal? (eh) 


On issue . 90 days yes 
Nov. 1 A ; $0 days yes 
Noy. 1 (3) 

On issue 4 Reciprocal 

Jan. 1 30 days!214 


Jan. 1 / = (23 18) 
Dec. 15 A No limit 
Mar. 1 Reciprocal 
Mar. 1 : ‘Reciprocal 
Dec. 15 90 days 


Jan. 1 ‘ ie Reciprocal 
Dec. 1 Reciprocal. 
On issue Reciprocal 
Mar. 1 Reciprocal 
Dec. 11 60 days!” 


On issue J f Reciprocal 
Mar. 15 A . Reciprocal 
Mar. 1 Reciprocal 
Sept. 18 4 Be 90 days 
Jan. 1 90 days 


Mar, 1 A 30 days 
Feb. 1 y 5 Reciprocal 
Dec. 15 i Reciprocal 
Mar, 1 tie Reciprocal 
Mar. 15 3 6 months 


Nov. 15 z Reciprocal 
June 20 oh 90 days 
On issue x ae Reciprocal 
Dec. 1 A 90 days 


&; Rm: ® ho WP DR 


BEBE BEERE REE 


Srnnw NR: 


> 


sonable and proper; B—lower speed at night and on old highways; O—55 mph on 4-lane highways: D— 
night, mph on dual-lane highways; F—50 mph at night; G—60 mph wheretnarked. 45 PY 
55 mph at night; J—parkways to 55 mph where marked; K—unless otherwise marked; pf—prima facie 
.pplies to nonresidents. The term “‘reciprocal” means that the state will extend to a nonresident the identi- - 
ee pa by his home state to nonresident motorists. In some states, visitors must register within , 
¢. In most states, persons who intend to reside permanently must buy new plates and secure ew driv 
t once, or within a Hmited time. Acquisition of employment or placing children in public sch Is o! 
intention to reside permanently, * Registry tax on first registration fh state. 4 tor’s ; 
§ Visitors must register after 30 days. 6 Use tax on new cars, first registration of 
efore eurrent registration expires. * Bill} of sale must be filed. ° Excise tax. 
ed after 30 days. ‘State has compulsory insurance. 1 Visitors must re 


lice: lates expire. ™ Extension gran 16 Neb . . 
OF Visitors must register within Tag Peso Nebraska operator's license Tequired in 30 dave, 


EDUCATION 


___ Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1956-51 


me 


Source: Information Piease Almanac Questionnaire. 


EY 
Note: The number of schools includes rural and one-room school houses. The number of pupils includes 
“ “a only full-time students. The average yearly expenditure is based om the average daily attendance. 
a 
Elementary Secondary Average Average 
. / yearly yearly 
5 No. No. No. Noa. No. No. expenditure salary of — 
b State schools pupils teachers | schools pupils. teachers | per pupil teachers 
=F es i eS 
ON Gy 443,255 13,332 Q) 237,752 8,908 $109.99 $2,127.00 
P BMEUHIZOMAl os 5.s.o:sicisie ccleer es 455 129,689 3,959 79 31,639 1,370 210.252 3,728.003 — 
MP ACKANSES...2..ccss+00e--| 1,751 345,501 7,936 603 $3,094 5,314 100.00 1,762.00 
q CSPOMNIAN 5s c.c:0e:s onew es 3,708 1,291,236 40,0326 7518 514.8168 21,6368 253.88 3,990.08 
: REOCACO seafatecivesooecs 1,4714 124,6744 §,5884 3554 84,5704 3,4834 190.574 3,155.08 
: Gonnecticut.; 5... se cccc 693 217,059 6,777 125 78,665 3,732 223.66 3,480.00 
TD ETENTE Cr 109 28,800 1,030 535 18,740 906 280.65 3,654.00 
Washington, 0.C......... 1206 61,0825 1,7586 368 34,8506 1,6528 259.74 4,270.008 
RROUE AM Seen aie Sosa 1,370 334,836 10,256. 740 190,963 7,520 179.82 2,987.21 
. DGS ee 2,237 613,791 16,678 1,335 173,789 7,250 119.17 2,094.00 — 
= et: os re 610 90,862 2,481 152 37,330 1,658 159.67 2,805.06 
‘ HITS. a eae e aaeeneeme 2,958 898,000 33,273 398 306,217 15,171 247.06 2,914.97 
ie BGGIAN as eh een g coos ens 1,706 381,225 13,307 796 266,661 10,751 186.12 3,065.95 
LONE Gnilnn bg Sone aeneeen 6,139 370,614 co) 905 114,935 @) 220.00 2,689.00 er, 
BUM ANSAS swinisisineciciecisis oe oles 3,883 269,498 10,821 718 85,985 6,788 241.25 2,828.00 
Kentwekyi. os ccssclees 4,55012 = 466,338 12,670 1134. 97,06¢ 5,337 135.84 2,054.15 a 
PGREISTAN Ae telnis s,5) ote score «re 2,156 480,606 14,164 820 109,442 5,927, 205.39 3,061.51 
NAINOMS (orto s{asecee sok Saige 1,468 - 124,058 4,596 21 34,189: 1,820 169.15 2,152.97 _ “ 
MVFARVIANG SS vince «sec ee ale ws 836 240,447 6.8818 219 126,426 5,5248 206.00 3,610.003 
Massachusetts........... 1,692 395,217 15,0858 443 198,797 10,321 214.40 3,549.03 a 
WIGHIBANIE, fo. wie vss ss 4,809 678,125 22,767 655 363,412 14,390 278.97 3,334.00 Dy 
Minnesota>...cscver. =. 4,869 332,901 12,360 645 179,560 8,924 227.00 2,855.008 
{UES CON aoe: oe 972 470,464 4,782 496 85,651 11,111 81.94 1,460.47 
Missouri... ... Bree Came 4,860 479,420 16,084 652 145,331 6,047 169.96 \ 2,359.00 y 
MGIB AR 3. ainisc eulciote soit 1,180 80,523 3,788 176 26,812 1,496 219.64 3,174.00 
Nebraska......0..-ceceae. 4311 171,534 8,835 512 60,084 3,108 196.32 2,307.66 is 
Nevada Ae oie ew wis tienes 164 22,654 71 35 6,557 329 136.67 3,246.54 
New Hampshire.....:.... 435 50,625 ibs 94 23,495 1,129 211.06 2,683.00 
New Jersey.............- 1,533 529,898 15,938 267 158,315 7,354 271.94 3,574.21 
me New Maxicos...... 02.0... 730 118,508 @2) 151 25,327 @4) 155.00 3,909.00 
BO MOW YOK.) . ict ows eels | 5,124 1,465,310. 53,167 984 525,479 28,763 310.48 4.129.008 
North Carolina...........} 2,697 . 719,855 21,180 957 189,922 7,215 151.00 2,880.005 — 
North Dakota............ 2,871 88,617 (°*) 397 27,260 ® 224.49 2,274.68 — 
ee 3,029 837,028 26,008 1,196 410,177 18,816 295.39 3,129.95 
 Oklahoma......,.-...... 2,933 393,352 10,848 970 119,357 6,499 — 151.66 2,813,898 | ; 
ET Se 1,100 205,526 8,018 223 66,690 3,544 276.46 3,364.00 


7,483 948,789 30,591 1,108 568,094 24,919 208.67! 3,122.00 


m= Pennsylvania...-........ 


Rhode tsland............], 303 63,844 «2,181 62 33,276 «1,797 218.96 3,100.00 
_ South Carolina..........- 2,074 380,771 + —«:12,139 465 122,319 += 5,005 126.23 1,941.00 
South Dakota............ 3,505 90,881 5,326 272 25,324 «1,912 231.87 2,273.00 
ete 4 4,241 539,445 (33) 466  —-:120,344 (23) 124.78 
ae sien 2,514 1,048,487 33,641 +| 2,857 259,023 15,596 182.48 
Y. 349 99,841 2,675 143 63,625 2,377 168.71 
BVErHONE sah doves tons 762 47,094 1,886 80 16,057 756 203.31 
» Virginia......... re 2,728 470,190 12,856, 539 «154,951 7,035 144.40 
iy 1,133 308,024 + ~—»- 8, 980 368 «135,405 «5,042 233.99 
5 .| 3,895 299,390 10,393 385 143,745 5,703 131.66 
Soe) Sea a 5,489 395,509 «14,484 649 148.380 ©6866 206.18 
AES Sa 607 47,446 —«:1,750 100 17,157 893 314.88 


1 The mentary and secondary schools is 3,258. %Im elementary schools; $391.78 in si 
schools. ye eh Bo iat Behicok year 1949-50. 5Some of these buildings also fmelude elementary 
(1951-52 figures. 7 Combined number of teachers is 23,450. § Inciudes prineipals, supervisers, executives. 
‘of teachers in elementary and secondary schools is 6,688. 61,000 students In kindergarten, and, L 
earten teachers. 4 In addition to separate elementary and bigh sehools there are 427 combined schools. 
of elementary and secondary teachers is 4,514. ™% Combined figure for elementary and secondary seh 


State Compulsory Attendance Laws _ 


Date of Age - Date of Ag 
enactment* limits State enactment* limits — 


1915 7-16 || Nebraska 1887 7-16 
1899 8-16 || Nevada 1873 7-18 
1909 . 7-16 || New Hampshire ... 1871 8-16 
1874 8-16 || New Jersey 1875 7-16 
1889 8-16 || New Mexico 1891 6-17 
1872 ~ 1-16 || New York 1874 7-16 
1907 7-16 || North Carolina ... 1907 7-16 © 
1864 7-16 || North Dakota 1883 7-17 
1915 7-16 || Ohio 1877 6-18 
1916 7-16 || Oklahoma 1907 7-18 
1887 7-16 || Oregon 1889 7-16 
1883 7-16 || Pennsylvania 1895 8-17 
1897 7-16 || Rhode Island 1883 7-16 
1902 7-16 ||South Carolina .... 1915 7-16 
1874 7-16 || South Dakota 1883 4-16 
1896 7-16 || Tennessee 1905 7-16 
1910 7-16 1915 7-16 
1875 7-17 1890 8-18 
1902 7-16 || Vermont 1867 7-16 
1852 7-16 || Virginia 1908 7-16 
1871 6-16 || Washington 1871 8-16 
1885 8-16 || West Virginia 1897 7-16 
1918 7-16 || Wisconsin 1879 7-16 
1905 7-16 1876 7-16 


1883 8-16 * Date of enactment of first compulsory education law. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1939 to 1950 


Enrollment Current 


expense 
High-school per pupil | Value of | 
Elementary schools Secondary schools graduates in average | textbooks 
: daily free to 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | attendance pupils 


..| 25,433,542 | 9,681,465 9,150,633 | 3,257,952 3,350,492 | 538,273 604,973 | $88.09 |$25,614,116 
.-| 25,296,138 | 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 92.38 26,076,002 
24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434. 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 27,012,724 | 
| 24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 | 27,090,248 
23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836 116.99 | 23,987,277 
23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 125.41 23,954,676. 
23,299,941 | 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 | 136.41 27,447,595 
23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 29,805,963, 
23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 565,529 179.43 | 37,553,364 
24,476,658 | 9,707,391 9,110,863 } 2,759,298 2,899,106 | 499,984 557,960 197.65 | 43,481,000 — 

-| 25,111,000 | 10,018,000 9,387,000 | 2,812,000 2,895,000 | 505,304 558,050 | 208.83 | 48,076,000 


Junior College Enrollment, 1919 to 1950 


Source: U.8, Office of Education. 
Publicly controlled Privately controlled Total 


Number Enrollment Number Enrollment Number Enrollment y f, 


10 2,940 5,162 
129 36,501 19,115 
209 82,041 39,469 
217 107,553 42,301 
231 100,783 40,489 - 
210 60,884 28,324 
242 109,640 46,816 
242 178,196 61,977 
256 187,695 55,045 


Type of school by level 


‘Total School Enrollments, 1929-30 to 1949-50 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


~ 1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1945-46 1947-48 1949-50 — 

— . -7-_----——— |__| I I 

SS Kindergartens: 

a Public Shon COGAG RTOS OUCer eer ees 723,443 601,775 594,647 772,957 988,680 | 1,034,203 

‘§ ULELDS Sth VOTRE atten eee cae 54,456 37,505 57,341 §7,341* 182,000 133,000 

_-Elementary : 

5 Lisi DOD SOHC Gone eras 20,585,150 | 20,228,014 | 18,286,906 | 16,954,395 | 17,226,222 | 18,397,822 

—_ Private La Eat ONE ace tlh: Seca Ee seme 2,255,430 | 2,333,191 | 2,106,030 | 2,213,362 | 2,278,703 | 2,583,127 — 

Ss kindergarten and elem’y schools ...... 23,588,479 | 23,200,486 | 21,044,924 | 19,998,055 | 20,775,605 | 22,148,152 
= ary: 

; Public high BEMOOISE ack ssecg este slew dine 4,399,422 | 5,669,156 | 6,601,444 } 5,622,197 | 5,653.305 | 5,706,734 
Pvivate: high GChoolS.... sss... 00cceene ses 341,158 360,092 457,768 $65,108 602,484 672,362 
Otherf.........- Pein cidjale sieie c 1s 61a Sree sie sin’ in ais 59,287 61,501 54,070 40,044 39,595 38,162 

‘ Total secondary schools....,......+ veveee-] 4,799,867 } 6,090,749 | 7,113,282 | 6,227,349 | 6,295,384 | 6,417,258 
Higher education: ~ 
Pedlicly comyORed: 55 33.45. . cypa es vances 532,647 §29,931 796,531 833,803 | 1,326,147 | 1,354,902 — 
Privately CONONE) FreoniscW sie os: erite oe 568,090 525,429 697,672 843,048 | 1,290,115 | 1,304,119 
‘Total higher education. ................... 1,100,737 | 1,055,360 | 1,494,203 | 1,676,851 | 2,616,262 | 2,659,021 
Priv. comm. & bok schools (day and eve.)..... 179,756 102,286 634,546 563,970 493,330$] 493,330 


1947-48. 


* ee are for 1939-40. + Secondary grades in colleges and teacher-training schools. 


Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1952-53 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


t Estimated. § Data for 


thy 


Type of school 


Enrollment 
Elementary schools* 
» aS oC OM RT ANAND Geen eee 22,671,000 
ee Private, and parochlat)... 2... 2. ec see ee eee 3,268,000 
_ Residential schools for exceptional children...... 60,000 


Mode! and practice schools in teacher-training 


UGB PRES GRC LT cteiec,s Scwea gees hems 37,000 
Federal schools for tndians.................... 28,000 
SOC MMCRBONLATY octets bia pia #'2 shale ole sy lave 26,064,000 

5 Secondary schools 
EDUC seas. peraclcalsa is Bases mee Sees 5,525,000 
; © Private afd parochial... ...........acnseeeee ces $84,000 
_ Residential schools for exceptional children... ... 10,000 
_ Model and practice schools in teacher-training 
__- jnStitutiohs and preparatory dept. of colleges. . 39,000 
_ Federal schools for Indians... ................5 5,000 
7 Total BEONGALV aera 5.« fio moisten cle rots phioes 


_* Including kindergarten. 


6,263,000 | enrollments alone. 


Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 Pupils 


Source; U. S. OMee ef Bducation. 


Type of school Enrollment : ; 


Higher Education 


Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- a, 
cluding junior colleges and normal schools..,. 2,150,000 
Other schools 
Privatescommercial. ...... 0. 0202sscccescoeb ose 
Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with col- 
leges and universities).............+-+2-00+ , 
Total offer schools... c.<,. 04 sesensp siemens 
Grand Sota esos crete aiiaseeaibiee Meme +++ 34,693,000 _ 


ee 


NOTE: These estimates include enrollments for the entire 
school or college year; they are not restricted to Sepenies 


1931- 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936- 1937- 1938- 1939- 1940- 1941- 1942- 
Grade or year 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
sop els sista’ 1,900 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
929 935 944 953 946 954 954 955 963 968 952 ae 
884. 889 895 892 889 9895 901 908 916 910 905 
818 331 836 842 839 849 850 853 846 886 834 
780 786. 792.4 BBS 814) 1839 Shh) 7960 Feta eh 789 
B51 664 688 711 725 704 679 655 673 697 698 
546 570 594 610 587 554 519 532 552 566 581 
481 510 489 512 466 425 428 444 476 507 514 
432 455 462 467 439 393 398 419 450 481 488 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
854) GO | 142 5) 429 LS 12) iT Tt oy i ty 
69 47 49 51 T Fee tenuis) shade) 0 oS ihle penta ote hmaot 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Ic lata Tetention rates, 


: "Fourth grade in 11-grade system; fifth grade In 12-grade sysiem. + Because of veteran students, it is not p 


#pu 


" White and Negro School Statistics, 1949-50 


(17 Southern States and District of Columbia) ee 


Enrollment in No. pupils to Average annual salary | Expenditure per pupil 
public schools a teacher : of teachers in A.D.A.* 


State White Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro 


$130.09 | $ 92.69 


Soars see tines 437,779 242,287 29 33 $2,214 $1,901 } 
123.60 73.03 


AtiGononodoGaga 305,287 101,797 29 37 1,900 1,416 


PE ete ie Oe 8 as 


a sigeaiiese vias 37,835 8,220 ~ 23 28 wads pee Sree 
re rctate alo savy ninialeseiejo'se 50,573 45,750 25 30 3,963 3,863 289.68 220.74 
aa tat shes 333,454 116,382 24 27 3,056 2,643 196.42 136.71 
Bina nepivrs'ofelsla a) 467,370 250,667 27 34 2,080 1,680 145.45 79.73 
Rigtaicg atsip ale p> 525,759 37,124 29 27 Wiest Leas Bercy i nasas 
raeaiwe faaticce,s 299,766 183,597 26 34 3,222 2,486)! Senco anes 
J Scans a 261,417 73,601 28 30 3,600 3,575 198.76 217.41 
asus usnoues 263,643 263,797 28 40 1,884 760 122.93 32.55 
afte aratsistatsisiarcie's 588,141 56,316 28 31 Soe aioe aia oe Bo 
Benen 617,638 267,095 29 34 2,675 2,721 148.21 122.90 
hierar eC EOD 403,570 37,693 24 24 aco Ficiat haben Ae 
sur eogse 272,305 221,880 27 32 2,150 1,515 154.83 79.82 
Tirtefafs .0'0;6 «8 tie 552,858 106,927 29 32 dese ee Marae feces 

1,152,914 201,253 26 27 3,154 2,934 | rents 

B 440,807 157,060 27 Ae ltecc otal ft ch Soll ocr: 

epetsteists 412,998 25,500 27 26 wae aaa pats 

Siero erasers af 7,424,114 ESO O4G S| Sere fe eeead a eek eer cacarcitle © |i etersiotsl< aff aasteleiscote 


D.A. average daily attendance. Source, this page: U. 8. Office of Education. 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1950 


(Public and private schools) 


HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE* 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 
080 ASC COED EEB BIO 38,075 56,808 94,883 22,173 5,237 27,410 
Prema se Won icocis vaie ts 63,676 92,753 156,429 28,762 8,437 37,199 
Bombs opiate Pasay. 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,462 48,622 
Siiccsianiecaewicis 300,376 366,528 666,904 73,615 48,869 122,484 

i AB ssc 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 106,859 79,065 185,924. _ 

; 431,396 615,528 1,046,924 57,270 73,755 131,025)ee 

466,926 613,107 1,080,033 58,664 77,510 136,174 

558,000 631,000 1,189,000 116,890 86,410 203,300 
562,863 627,046 1,189,909 175,456 95,563 271,019 
564,000 629,000 - 1,193,000 263,554 101,874 365,428 
570,700 629,000 1,199,700 328,841 103,217 432,058 


States Schools ; B States Schools 
reporting* reporting Pupils Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils 


Mentally deficient: 


40 49 4,666 1BSh ke toe 47 130 21,889 
a2 82 6,289 TURD oe cele 47 105 21.883 
5530 1Sh7 Ao 5) oe 47 140 21 
43 57 5,921 sere 
42 52 5,947 
43 56 5,235 t 1,117 
10 10 1,096 
as 2s 11.456 Delinquent: tis 
. 3,966 1936: ise cceee|: 080 155 sh 
46 a4 14,800 1940....... ce Bota. it 144 ee ; 
‘505 1967 oe bcs toe 51 745 
sted) 87 81 14,815 me oaae 
Bs 47 81 13,123 . 


cludes D, ©., Territory of Hawall and Puerto Rico. Dati : nb 
1 types), 1946-47: Continental U.8., 63,137; aati yiag paste ot the 0 oe ee mai. 
etd 


>> P ‘ ie 


School Enrollment, 1950 and 1951> 


Source; Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Male Female * Total Pai 

es ‘a Enrollment. Enrollment Enrollemnt 
~ PGA Fl) eee eS = ye 
pe __ Year and age Population*| Number % | Population*} Number % | Population*} Number %, 
= OCTOBER, 1950 a 
: ONTELS ( Bae 1,438,000 281,000 | 19.5 } 1,378,000 304,000 | 22.1 | 2,816,000 585,000 | 20.8” 
" 6 years Gidea clas 1,463,000 1,368,000 | 93.8} 1,402,000 | 1,351,000 | 96.4 | 2,865,000 | 2,719,000 | 94.9 
: 7 to 9 years old........ 4,237,000 | 4,186,000 | 98.8 | 4,064,000 | 4,024,000 | 99.0 | 8,301,000 | 8,210,000 98.9 

10 to 13 years old......| 4,649,000 | 4,587,000 |- 98.7 | 4,497,000 4,425,000 | 98.4 | 9,146,000 | 9,012,000 | 98.5 — ¥ ; 
Za 14 and 15 years old..... 2,189,000 | 2,084,000 | 95.2 | 2,124,000 | 2,003,000 | 94.3 | 4,313,000 | 4,087,000 | 94.8 
Z 16 and 17 years old... 2,039,000 1,484,000 | 72.8 | 2,031,000 | 1,417,000 | 69.8 | 4,070,000 | 2,901,000 | 71.3 ‘ 
18 and 19 years old..... 1,904,000 680,000 | 35.7 | 2,132,000 519,000 | 24.3 | 4,036,000 1,199,000 | 29.2 
; 20 to 24 years old...... 5,141,000 733,000 | 14.3 | 5,787,000 268,000 4.6 | 10,928,000 1,001,000 9.2. 
25 to 29 years old...... 5,643,000 | 333,000 | 59} 6,185,000] 27,000 | 0. | 11,828,000} 360.000] 30 
BEOUEE Mente a ish sat 28,703,000 | 15,736,000 | 54.8 | 29,600,000 } 14,337,000 | 48.4 | 58,303,000 | 30,073,000 | 516 
: OCTOBER, 1951 : 
3 S.years old... ....eceee 1,554,000 304,000 | 19.6} 1,490,000 270,000 | 18.1 | 3,044,000 574,000 | 189 
4 Gi¥OarS Gld oot. see. 1,438,000 1,344,000 | 93.5 | 1,378,000 | 1,278,000 | 92.7] 2,816,000 | 2,622,000 93. 34 

7 to 9 years old........ 4,414,000 | 4,374,000 } 99.1 4,230,000 | 4,182,000 | 98.9 | 8,644,000 | 8,556,000 | 990 — 
q 10 to 13 years old...... 4,816,000 | 4,774,000 | 99.1 | 4,648,000 | 4,616,000 | 99.3 | 9,464,000 | 9,390,000 | 99.2 

ON and 15 years old.....| 2,216,000 | 2,108,000 | 95.1 | 2,158,000 | 2,040,000 | 945 | 4,374,000 | 4,148,000 948 


2,026,000 | 1,506,000 | 74.3 | 2,072,000 | 1,562,000 | 75.4 | 4,098,000 | 3,068,000 | 74.9 
sz 1,648,000 534,000 | 32.4 | 2,066 000 440.000 | 21.3 } 3,714,000 974,000 | 26.2 

20 to 24 years old..... -}| 4,200,000 602,000 | 14.3 | 5,684,000 244,000 | 4.3 | 9,884,000 846,000 | 8.6 

25 to 29 years old...... 5,440,000 228,000 | 4.2 | 6,172,000 60,000 | 1.0 | 11,612,000 288,000 | 2.5 
OLA eshte ‘.| 27,752,000 | 15,774,000 | 56.8 | 29,898,000 | 14,692,000 | 49.1 | 57,650,000 | 30,466,000 } 52.8 


 * Civilian population, excluding relatively small number in inst{tutions, 


peerees Granted by Institutions of Higher Education, 1950-51 4 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


" } 
Bachelor's and Master's and Doctor’s wi 
j first professional second professional ay 
Major field of study Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Brcetctaretent s aXe BY erent ane chs 8,924 ; 118 1,150 28 327 
RON SEE Vii viaiuiareorece oie 2,556 : 88 189 14 2 
i pert RMSE tery viielvad v5.0 4in%e,5 shes 6,725 2,072 477 127 120 
, Business and commerce........... 52,320 §,917 4,045 310 61 
ASU Vwi: atten ici nay-ott)elate ssie'ete 7,036 1,222 1,300 162 994 
Dentistry, D.D.S. only............. 2,768 35 ane eeeie Ano 
| ESiies eitiets Gres stely ip'ers owiaiuivceres 9,579 905 738 71 219 
Education... ...... ane tenons 18,898 32,633 13,055 9,154 783 1 
- Engineering......... Neb ten weyeconts 41,386 87 4,815 10 519 
a OCT en Oe 6,829 8,676 woh sts: 931 230 
Fine ETE cae a See ca 2,487 3,119 454 256 5 
i Pane Meech acevo ets G hoa’, 9,000 3,321 1,308 385 295 
tae vw eres 55 7,848 19 663 2 
Ce DOUCET Conran Teen 2,684 1,019 310 51 es os 
Matelolciiaistacrs breve a 1,597 2,671 488 446 116 
ETDS nc ofoinat dee GO baD CB DOSEN caer 13,926 412 483 14 46 
‘Mathematics...............00.005 4,311 1,442 929 180 175 
_ Medicine, M.D. only.............. 5,563 451 ned es oe 
UES. ode Seed ee see 3,740 3,983 1,172 558 42 
_ Pharmacy....... ce APSR ae 4,622 All 121 16 28 
Rr cic acitesersisieialaciers 2,333 321 317 47 74 
ea eaPTal Nall stsie aisje' 7,654 2,459 1,277 354 75 
5 Cor ABOHS SCOROE Capcom area 2,671 117 934 39 435 © 
abe eteatind istics « 4,698 884 567 90 143 
ea Tite is yes tein 3.5 4,836 2,983 1,250 395 368 
EM ise ole acts inte 4,722 2,339 370 185 §3 
aL ood oboe ae nOCnnEe 3,395. 3,925 422 162 111 
ech pe dramatic arts......... ~ 2,204 2,030 520 308 79 
AOS CBE aC RSOe HURCOeeD 3,329 135 575 71 157 Lt 
oouere ee oie ia i'l wer aione 105,009 46,231 18,901 6,664 674 


elsewhere classified. + Includes studies not listed. 


a + 


Federal Government Allotment for School Lunch ‘Progen - 
Source; U. 8. Department oi Agriculture. 


© Alabama..'....... ps Se aa $2,513,816 $2,547,922 New Jersey.............. $ 1,490,545 $ 1,346,512 — 
Atizonascnecccck eee naes 420,599 394,893 New Mexico............- 394,224 431,728 
Arkansas Fp os eee ee ae 1,701,055 1,579,484 NewPVorksupee icc cuccza 3,799,985 3,858,774 


ascteiciciaerbersatas ait 3,197,370 2,908,374 North Carolina...........] 3,100,647 2,966,406 
Es choaronsscoo0uKs 514,800 526,193 North Dakota............ 282,202 305,993 
eG SO Bena 607,019 529,908 Ono Reteaiic gains Hos cones le ee COSMAS 2,505,441 
Paaa clr si telesales 84,813 79,537 Oklahoma..............- 1,508,514 1,296,643 
Seaudss 187,511 158,897 Onegoitae cc caiscemiare steels 665,316 526,936 
- Sica ddoud SSaoee seen 1,250,731 1,232,052 Pennsylvania............| 3,134,712 3,597,044 
553 AS NCS anC RErITSE 2,445,825 2,363,855 Rhode Island...........: 242,196 240,495 
inievie skidetorcttemiastaaiviele 311,121 295,925 South Carolina...........| 1,855,374 1,876,422 
1 Band ASO SED CB Ge 2,394,660 2,420,704 South Dakota............ 210,785 265,195 
niece COGo Bee 1,638,864 1,471,749 Tennessee........+-..+..| 2,345,252 2,287,726 
miele esteicileleseistus aia'oisie's 971,080 1,017,508 MOXA secttartecien a sae 3,905,698 3,495,215 
BR ak octane seig nies 824,855 768,537 Ulaiieaecenacc oicecice ae 396,710 366,001 
sree mei seraycialaje'e stat eval 2,224,937 2,144,069 Nermontitas ccc sm nerier 186,853 181,511 
GLO SOG RCOCO AEE 1,824,767 1,666,075 Mirginiast coc este a cals vice) See ONS O8e 1,764,262 — 
Pereaiesicse sr aniseee's 428,277 431,343 Washington.............. 924,404 748,500 
nds CnoasenOBASROo 709,191 770,130 West Virginia............| 1,280,246 1,299,019 
SOON SHOOMAER 1,550,121 1,426,507 Wisconsin........-..--..| 1,354,429 1,315,518 
lormipn tuna vansannen 2,334,144 2,205,589 WYOMING sctctcisiceie corsa oaiels 118,688 113,572 
Agssuantiged Sepp 1,262,408 1,241,743 Continental U. S..........} 65,770,000 63,618,975 
dig bii SCOGROUE AS 2,115,064 2,248,813 Alaska tae cates sessile 10,551 13,419 
sdosenaddpnge 1,606,215 1,442,717 Winall iosesdaneconer cada 73,320 96,139 
oe saressls sia’nie'e wala ooris's 186,817 211,866 Puerto Rico.............. 2,377,490 2,353,944 
amici oilers 483,481 487,823 Virgin Islands............ 43,639 37,523 
sogoaoSersases ane 48,476 43,528 
lie baAddnonaaad 232,822 214,321 TOTAL retsasacisirnaytacone $68,275,000 | $66,120,000 


‘Federal Government Funds for Education, Fiscal Year 1949-50 
Source: U.8, Office of Education. 


Administering agency and purpose Amount Administering agency and purpose 


ry eral Security Ag@Ncy.....0.s.eseereenee $ 188,308,698 Department of the Interior................. $ 32,436,627 
ffice of Education......,........-...+. 157,821,398 Education for Indians in U. S............. 19,362,756 


MPT ies ric ceciswiseccccese 30,487,300 Education of natives in Alaska..........-. 1,929, 940° 
Beetistaisitetiisteve ies 163,579,836 Education in the Virgin Islands........... 11,826 
eateisietcieiespistelersis # 112,599,713 Other Scio St cigs ee ee 11,132,105, 
EAs) inie.e'0' sé 'sle3 - 50,980,123 Department of the Treasury...............- 2,046,247 
ini Netcare oisictohle stein 2,868,020, 239 Coast Guard Academies............-..+- 2,014,047 
ce! FOnAbIALON seenie eves so sisce 272,291,866 Other, ss dais be ci eee eae 32,200 
Education and training.................. fect District of Columbia. 2oeeeeer sees eater 1,982,045, 
Commerce: Maritime Commission. . 6,755,004 | Canal Zone: Public education.............. 1,631,040 
| merchant marine....... cc SAR OR 3,288,518 | General Services Administration (Veterans’ aj 
BORAT RGA see tindae s sie gisdle’s ciesies 3,466,486 Educational Facilities Program)......... 
$y li BOOS EOH SGP REEE 16,159,610 | -TOTALES oc odncwacacavs hacen eee 
SEBO 5,041,808 
5,492,200 
5,625,602 


Vocational- and Special-School Enrollment, 1950* 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. ; i , 
Distributive Home Trades & ? 
Agriculture occupations economics industry : ‘ 


345,007 239,554 666,676 266,647 

42,504 125,158 115,370 315,421 
SIG, 897 Poe ey 647,711 222,739 
764,408 364,712 1,429,757 804,807 


Aeronautical 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 


B. App. Arts 
-Arch. 


Bachelor of 
Science 
Bachelor of 


Bachelor of 


Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 


Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Music 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Bachelor of 
Civil Engine 


Science 


Doctor of M 
Languages 


Education 


Medicine 


Engineer of 
Engineer of 


Engineer 
Arts 
Agriculture 
Applied Arts 
Architecture 
Business 


Administration 


Business 


Civil 


Engineering 


Chemical 


Engineering 


Divinity 
Dramatic Art 
Education 
Electrical 


Engineering 


Fine Arts 
Journalism 
Letters 
Literature 
Medicine 
Music or in 


Nursing 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 
Science 
Theology 
er 


Chemical Engineer 

Doctor of Civil Engineering 
Doctor of Civil Law 
Doctor of Commercial 


Doctor of Divinity 
Doctor of Dental Surgery 
Doctor of Education 


odern 


Doctor of Medical Science 
Doctor of Public Health 
Doctor of Religious 


Doctor of Science 
Doctor of Veterinary 


Electrical Engineer 


Mines 
Metallurgy 


‘Maize 
White 
Drab 

Lilac 
Copper 
Light blue 


. Orange 


Brown 
Russet 
Crimson 
Purple 


Academic Degree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


G.L. 
G.N. 
G.Ph. 
HEH.D. 
L.H.D. 
Litt.M. 
LL.B. 
LL.D. 
LL.M. 
M.A. 
M.Aero.E, 


M.S. 
M.Soc.WE. 
M.Surgery 
M.Th. 


S.Se.D. 
SyiiBs 


S.T.D, 
S.T.M. 


Colors of Academic Degrees 
Library Science 


Medicine 
Music 
Oratory 
Pharmacy 
Philosophy 


Physical Education 
Public Health 


Science 
Theology 


Veterinary Science 


Graduate in Law ee 
Graduate Nurse oy 
Graduate in Pharmacy — 
Doctor of Humanities | oF 
Doctor of Humane Letters — 
Master of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws ee 
Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Master of Arts ee 
Master of Aeronautical 
Engineering 
Master of Civil Engineering — 
Master of Commercial _ rz 
Science 
Doctor of Medicine 
Mechanical Engineer ~ 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Medical Sclenes 
Mining Engineer : 
Master of Forestry 
Master of Fine Arts 
Master of Internal — 
Medicine 
Master of Music _ bie 
Master of Mechanical - aad 
Engineering “el 
Master of Music : 
Master of Nursing = ~~ 
Master of Public Health © 
Master of Religious — 
Education : 
Master in Regional 
Planning 
Master of Science ‘ 
Master of Social Work 
Master in Surgery — 
Master of Theology 
Doctor of Optometry 
Doctor of Pharmacy 
Bachelor of Philosophy — 
Pharmaceutical Chemist 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy 
Licentiate in Philosophy 
Master of Philosophy ~ 
Doctor of Social Scienc 
Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology 
Doctor of Sacred Theolo 


Dark blue 
Sage gree 


Scarlet a 
Gray 


. 7 == 5 
ails Information ‘ 


Accredited U.S. Colleges and Universities 


Spring Semester, 1952 


r Only schools accredited by at least one of the six regional accrediting associations are : 
Usted. The number of students includes only those on full-time status. ; 


M—Male; F—Female; C—Coeducational; Co—Coordinate 
. denotes that data apply for Fall semester, 1950. t denotes that women are admitted for special 


courses and graduate work when applied to a mate school and that men are admitted when applied to a 
female school. 


No. of 
er 6 Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students Control 
Adams State College; Alamosa, Colo. (1925)..............---205- FagePlachyos.ac tsar ae sts 315 C State 

Adelphi College; Garden City, N. ¥. (1896)..............0.-0 200s B.D. Eddy ean tien emete 2,100 C Priv. 

_ Agnes Scott College; Decatur, Ga. (1889)............. essen eee ees W McP. Alston........05.+ 471 F Priv. 
FORO UY AOL SONI CLOLO) sco.cye sale cls oles ode nov eoesieeccevcesss N. P. Auburn. ............ 1,817 C City 

Alabama, Univ. of; University (1831)................ PME nace J. M. Gallalee............. 5,397 State: 
Alabama A & M College; Normal (1875).............c eee e enone Re Ot ake es patcetic nesters 1,030 C State 
Alabama College; Montevallo (1896). ......... 0... eee c ese eee eee FOES Gund hc ksiaseeeeten 686 F State 
_ Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Auburn (1872). ............0+000e R. B. Draughon............ 4,983 C State 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Florence (1873). ............caeeeeeeee EB. Norton... 5... ens 921 C State 
Alabama St. Teach. Coll.; Jacksonville (1883)*...........6....006 Houston Cole............-5 1,259 C State 
labama St. Teach. Coll.; Livingston (1835)............2..0e eens WeaWEHW esa. ses ee erere's 356 C State 
labama St. Teach. Coll.; Montgomery (1874)*,.............02005 H. C. Trenholm........:..- 2,603 C State 
labama St. Teach, Coll. OV CABOT) terne & sisleccalsiene sinh ratio CHBs SMB Sis. sc. mnens 593 C State 
Albertus Magnus College; New Haven, Conn. (1925) adenteleninerse Sister M. Coralita.......... 37 F Cath. 

Albion College; Albion, Mich. (1835). ......... 2.2... cece eee e ee W. W. Whitehouse......... 978 C Meth. 

Albright Coll.; Reading, Penna. (1856)................... ec cena H. V. Masters. ............ 517 C Ev. U. B 
Icorn A & M College; Alcorn, Miss. (1871)......... ATOR E Antes BAR: OSH Ge Se cokes 523 C State 
\fred University; Alfred, N. ¥. (1836). 2.0.0.0... oe eee eee ee eee ME Drake... cap dewece 868 C State 
gheny Coll.; Meadville, Penna. (1815)....................4.- LT Benezet.... 2. ee ae 941 C Meth. 
n Univ.; Columbia, SAGAS LO Po aa ao ictcsicrsisiceletargars csieiales oats SUiRitigpiis. oo ..35 sete 752 C A.M. E. 
Ima College: AMTARIWICH SC LEGO). creel. cise Sie cis.cistin'd accuie dee owe Shoo Hatket cc ss:. cast eaee 419 C Presb. 
Iverno Coll.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1887)............... cece cece eens Sister M. Augustine........ 358 F Cath. 
merican Internat’! Coll.; Springfield, Mass. (1885)............... Spencer Miller, Jr.......... 781 C Priv. 

+h American University; Washington, DEG: (1893) oo. eeiteaeeaae Hurst R. Anderson......... 4,681 C Priv. 

_ Amherst Coll.; Amherst, Mass. (1821)...............-..000eeeees COW. Colesaewecs ann enti 1,035M s~Priv. 

erson Coll.; Anderson, Ind. (1917)... 0.2... 2. cceeee sree nis J. A. Morrison..........5+. 844C Ch. God 

Antioch Coll.; Yellow Springs, Ohio (1852)................0.0000- Douglas McGregor......... 980 C Priv. 

_ Appalachian St Teach. Coll.; Boone, N. C. (1903)................ B. B. Dougherty........... 847 C State 

2 Aquinas College; Grand Rapids, Mich (1923) 34-25 Sasiciicoh viowielertne V. Rev. A. F. Bukowskl..... 396 C Cath. 
\rizona, Univ. of; Tucson (1885)................ ationdeccittess R.A. Harvill.. 0. oc00. 5 4,745 C State 
DUBIOtACUL ria gStall CLB99).ooe.icccalcas's ceesbsceceecdcinese L.A. Eastburn............ 467 C State 
a St College: HESIOOICL DOO) os teas siaere naltinadielece cle eeiae Grady Gammage........... 3,989 C State 
sas, Univ. of; Fayetteville (1871). ............ 00. eceecuaees J. T. Caldwell. ............ §,110 C State - 
Arkansas A & M Coll.; College Heights (1909)................000% H. E. Thompson........... 503 C State 
‘Arkansas A & M & Normal Coll.; ; Pine’ Bluff. (1873). nce vocs. sees. WIANDavisie 2 cet center 885 C State 
é kansas Polytechnic Coil.; Russellville (1909) « oso nc etn deacons SWORN GS ccc ceenece 810C. State 
Ar kansas State Coll.; State Colere C1909) oo) eicenieawp tlle deecs GiR. Rengicys citecaoeene 1,086 C — State 
oes St. Teach. ‘Coll.; Conway (1907)........... NON oder coe NM Slebyes ieee een 977C State 
Asbury College, Wilmore, ‘Ky. KAROOY EN se osas ent eee ace ZT, JOWNSON\ sete 784 C Priv. 
Ashland Coll.; Ashland, Ohio (1878)*................cceaeeeeeee G.L. Clayton .c eee 424C Breth. 
Assumption College; Worcester, Mass. (1904)..............0.0-0- V. Rev. Armand H. Desautels 150 M Cath. 
wie BUTNER CRC OES) 1 a R. E. Clement............. 497 C Priv. 
Atlantic Union College; South Lancaster, Mass. (1882)............ L.N. Holm. 2.20... Oe stens 358 C Advent: 
ana College; Rock Island, lll. (1860)...................0.. C. Bergendoff............. 863 C Luth. 
ugustana College; Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1860)................... LuiMStavigs. 3.) cs cme 513 C Luth. 4 
Aurora Coitege; Aurora, Ill. (1893).............ccecscececsceeees T. P. Stephens............ 2450 Priv. 
Au tin College; Sherman, Texas (1849)... . 2.2... 22... e esas eee W. B. Guerrant,........... 633 C Presb). 39) 
Austin Peay State Coltege; Clarksville, Tenn. (1927)......... +eeee Halbert Harvill. ........... 730 C State 
n Inst. of Bus. Admin., Babson Park, Mass. (1919).......... ENB. Hincktay.:.20.55 er 363M —O=Prriv. 
Bniy Baldwin, Kansas (1958), ...... c+. s00sdeckosenonate NSP Hota seae seo 448C Meth. 
in-Wallace Coll.; Berea, Ohio (1845)...............c cee eens Jot. Knights. ail. seco «» 1,483 C Meth, 
State Teachers Coll.; Muncie, Ind. (1918)................... DR Emenss. ccc hn. cee 2,631 C - State'-Lgad 
College of the Sacred Heart; Lake Forest, Ill. (1900)......... Mother Margaret Reilly..... 339 F Cath. 
ber-Scotia Coll.; Concord, N. C. (1867).............2cceeeeees LOS: Cozartcces.. e-em 181 F Presb. 
College; Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (1860),..............06 JH, Case, Musas <. Sonate. 251C Priv. 
rry Coll.; Miami Shores, FIGHC1940) Post Sidesiteste er hiakscoess Mother M. Gerald.......... 204 F Cath, 
ites College; Lewiston, Me. (1864)...............005 Miachaiosanta mG. FE Rhuling’ ieeace scene 809 Cs Prive 
Baylor Univ.; Waco, Texas (1845)...........cccceeccsseveeeeus aa OW. Re White: on eee 3,961C  Bapt. 
Reaver Coll.; Jenkintown, Penna. (1853)...... a ay ee ee Raymon Kistler........ vese” SO5F Presb, 
/ per ¥ Fi 


Institution, location and (date founded) ; Chief executive 
BCincinnath: UAIV: fs Ohio. CISISI oy Ali. cs vache meet cele cweweesne Raymond Walters......... 2 
Citadel, The; The Military Coll. of S. C.; Charleston (1842)...,.... Gen. C. P. Summeratl...... 
~ Claflin Univ.; Orangeburg, S. C. (1869)... 2.2.6.6 eee rece eee J. J. Seabrook.......... a} 
Claremont Coll.; Claremont, Calif. (1925.20... 2. eee e eee teen. EWE LYOM.. eee eee eee 
Claremont Men's Call.; Claremont, Calif. (1947). ............. 02% G6.S, Bensomyo.. 5.0503 
meblark Goltes Atlanta, Gay (1869). 3.0 occ cue ecco pasevine ness vere James P. Brawley.......-. 
_ Clark Univ.; Worcester, Mass. (1887). ......... 0 cence cece cree eee H. B. Jefferson. .........- P 
Clarke Colf.; Dubuque, towa (1843)... 2... eee cee eenseeeees Sister M. A. Leone......... 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech.; Potsdam, N. Y. (1896). ........2....6020- William G. Yan Note...... ‘ 
Clemson Agric. Coll.; Ciamson, S. C. (1889)....... cece ee ee eee RE: Pbotthis taccaagpacdae 
Coe Coll.; Cedar Rapids, fowa (i851) 2 e106 cece fie eguien atone HoH: Brooks.30. 32 deere: 
Coker Coll. FIAT (SUES =e Gav CLUS) tes wes ccc cieeweincemaisresieiesictes D: Cc Agnew... nines derees 
ee Colby Colt.; Waterville, Me. (1813)..... 2.2... se cecceecmeeceeceos J2Si Rishon fins ees ee “ 
Colgate Univ. Hantebetie Ny GROIS): oc) wii ctineovedaciaescan sins < Eo N. Gases vac. cecosouenea 
lorado, Univ. of; Boulder, Coto. (1876)..........eceeveceecenes Robert L. Stearms.........- 
Colorado A & M Coll.; Fort Colfins (1870)... 00... ceee cece ee eeaes W. E. Morgan... .ccocvscne 
Colorado Colf.; Colorado Springs (1874). ... 2.0.02. ccseeseeeeoeee W. We GH ce ae ue ae 
forado School of Mines, Golden (1874)... 0.2... ee cece cece ee eee J. W. Vanderwilt. ........66 
lorado State Coll. of Ed.; Greetey (1890)... 00... cece ee eee ee Wi Re ROSS yoo nein ak Reccteebares 
olumbia Colt.; Columbia, S. C. (1854)... 2... cee eee eee eee RW Speattivicecncudoann 
Columbia Univ, PNR GCL DAYS oe aineicie cated adams wuiaieiscateWese D. D. Eisenhower. .... 2.040 
Concord Collage: Athens, W. Va. (1872). ... oc. ceccerccccscsacess V.H. Stewart... ..ccceee 
_ Concordia College; Moorehead, Minn. (1891).......--20.0. eee eee Bike Rnatsoncrecccsckeses 
Concordia Teach. Coll.; River Forest, Il. (1864). ......0...-00000- Arthur Klinck......-.<ecee 
sonnecticut, Univ. of; Storrs (OE See age Comer Or Cnc dee aoc en A. N. Jorgensen. .....ceeee 
necticut Coll. for Women; New London (1911)................ Rosemary Park.......eces6 
necticut St. Teach. Coll.; Danbuty C1904). 0 kee Sec cnc ane Ruth A. Haas... 22... ee eee 
necticut St. Teach. Colt.; New Britain (1849)...............005 Ho. Wolte.:. 1. utiicas-nene 
inectiout St. Teach. Cafl.; New Haven (1893)... ..........0.008 S. M. Brownell.........-.. 
onnecticut St. Teach. Cofl.; Willimantic (1889). ..............0.8 Bs ES SMM Sy. nicicrenraeaereee 
Converse College; Spartanburg, Ss. ara sy hart Mae Ors aetna noco E. M. Gwathmey..........- 
Cooper Union; N. ¥. C. (1859)... cee ecee cree ence ee eeens E. S. Burdell..,.......c000 
Cornell Calt.; Mount Vernon, lowa (1853).......2...4- Faye Re Ds Coley.,<.si5. sana oe ctaan « 
arnell Univ.: NUTaCW Mant CLEGG) chicos vabacecdnsn oo BL W. Malott.. 225... eee 
Serightee Univ. Oma MEDE. CIBAS).,... ciclccgescncicctceslsw sins cic V. Rev. C. M. Reinert. ..... 
pe sulver-Stockton Colt.; Canton, Mo. (1853). ... 02. ce cee CEES ORG L.E. Ziegler......... ere 
a eal n! 
sian Wesleyan Univ.; Mitchell, S. Dak. (1885). ......0......25- M. D. Smith. 0... cc ceecee é 
_ Dartmouth College; Hanover, N. H. (1769)...... 000... cece ace ee We: Sc DIGRBys)...cuaaee dace . 
Davidson BE PU ARIGOMON: C./CLOSAY.... a dacuncanccaesacs cles ges J. R. Cunningham......... 
Davis & Eikins Coll.; Etkins, W. Va. (1903). .......... shar aisereaceen RBS Purdiuthc.s chan ae 
Dayton, Univ. of; Dayton, CHG? Ls) hia Re ne parley on ME Rado Rev. George J. Renneker ... 
are, Univ. of; MAREK Saad Veneta aac avs colmbeiae Cheat HA. Perkhts sede us nwece 
State Teachers Colf.; Cleveland, Miss. (1924)............... W. M. Kethley..........2.. 
in Waiv.; Granville, Ohio (1831). .....eececcccccascccccece A. B. Knapp........ oeeere 
Denver, Univ. of; Colo. (1864)... 0... cee ene med os enionte RCo Jacobs... oaceceer oe 
: PRIMCHUM MIL CLOSO), iets oct se eckraneacagaeslrcehenes V. Rev. C. J. O'Malley...... 
IW Univ.; Greencastle, Ind. (1837). .......cnnccesacces vactie Rees MUM bets. so aoe aue . 
PAMOS WUC CLET 7) oo a. cue ncecesmdemadecasdes ane V. Rev. C. J. Steiner....... 
son Coll.; Carlista, Penna. (1773).......... PE AS SATA W..W: Edel... 02). oc Sesatens 
Univ.; New Orleans, La. (1930).......0.ccececeee ees UES RW. Dent. =. sane 
De POMIEMORGID MGR CLST 2) <5 ccc ec cla censiqeeeeoqs siete BD. L. Crawford... .cc2.e00 
D rake Univ. Mos Disines OWS. CISSL). . o.. co ns emcisieesgrctace H..G, Hanstamt. 5. So cceuas 
Drew Univ.; Madison, Nf. J. (1867)... ... 00... ..ccececeecccececce F. G. Holloway......... aie 
rexel inst. of Tech.; Philadelphia, Penna. (1891)................ James Creese........-.22. 
ry College; Springfield, Mo. (1873)..... 22.0.2 2. ee ceeeeee eee SEs Findlay coco ae sacs 
uque, Univ. of; towa (1852)... eee eee hapoiteeteee Rollo LaPorte. ............ 
uchesne Call.; Omaha, Neb. (1881)........ 6... .e see ceeee eee ges Mother M. Downey.....-... 
iam C (issey' 8). asc = RM RUORS.ccace goons 
rton. Call. of Holy Cross; Washington, D. C. (1935)........... Sister M. M. Dolores....... 
juesne Univ.; Synergy Penna. (1878) Et dpesins nace weteaen V. Rev. V. F. Gallagher. ..., 
Youville Cofl.; Buffalo, N. Y. (1908)..:.........00.008 Ureerinecis Sister Margaret. ........+6 
erat 
am College; Riefimand; Und.\€1847).... 55. cccwenesensccesens Ma Be JORGE Sei culeste cries ee 
Carolina College, Greenville, N. C. (1907)........-.0...0.006. J.D. Messick.......... Oe 
! Centrat St. Coll.; Ada, Okla. (1909)...............000.0000.. C.F. Spencer............. 
‘ennessee State Coll.; Johnson City (1909)... 22... B, E. Bossett.... 040.5... 00 
ast Texas St. Teach. Col!.; Commerce (1889)...............0.... b& Gees ee 
astern IHlinois St. Cofl.; Charleston (1895).......-.............. R.G Buzzard............ , 
astern Kentucky St. Coll. Richmand: C10) i oie ss cdaeseccees W. F. O'Donnell. .......006 
‘n Montana Goll. of Ed., Billings (1926)........c0sss.0. veose AG. Potersom........ a 
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- Emmanuel Coll.; "BaetOn Mass. (i913). ; 
_ Emmanuel Missionary Coil.; 
_ Emory and Henry Coll.; 
3 Emory Univ.; Atlanta, Ga. (1836) 
~ Emporia, College of; Emporia, Kans. (1882) 
Ja Erskine Coll.; Due West, S. C. (1839) 
Evansville College; Evansville, Ind. (1854) 


3 
: 


: 
~ Flora Macdonald Coll.; 

Florida, Univ. of; Gainesville, Fla. (1853) 
‘Florida A & M Coll. ; 
a Florida Southern Coll.; Lakeland (1885) 
; 


id 


Elizabethtown Coll.; 
Ebuihtrst Coll.; ; Elmhurst, Ae Soe 


Fairleigh Dickinson Coll.; 


Fairmont State Coll.; 


- Florida State Univ.; Tallahassee, Fla. (1857) 
Fordham Univ., New York City (1841) 
_ Fort Hays Kansas St. Coll.; Hays (1902) 
--Franklin and Marshall Coll. 


_ Friends Univ.; Wichita, 
pFurman Univ.; Greenville, S. C. (1826) 


Rutherford, N. J. (1941) 
Fairmont, WieVaaClOG7 ateiace stress once 
Fenn Coll.; Cleveland, Chio (1881) 
Fisk University; Nashville, Tenn. (1867) 
Red Springs, N. C. (1896)................. 


. > Institution; location and (date founded) 
Eastern Nazarene Colt.; | 


Elizabethtown, PennaaGlB99 co ose os oc cases 


Ce Cee i ea a ad 
eee wwe w ewer eee eeseseee 


Berrien Springs, Mich. (1874)......... 
Emory, Va. (1836) 


Ce i i ii airy 
Ameer reece eee rece re nsec ssene 
eee ecco eee asesererene 


Tallahassee, Fla. (1887) 


Lancaster, Penna. (1787)... : : é ; ‘ Z f : : i 


Se er 


} 20. Pepperdine College: Los piece | Calif. (1937) 


0. Washington Univ.; ae ne D. C. (1821) 


eo. Williams Coll; 


Georgian Court Coll.; 


Faas Inst. of Tech.: Atlanta, Ga. (1885) 
orgia State Coll. for Women; Milledgeville (1889) 
_ Georgia Teachers Coll.; Collegeboro (1908) 
Lakewood, N. J. (1908) 
M Gettysburg Coll. ; Gettysburg, Pa. (1832) 
_ Glenville State Coll. ; 

Golden Gate Coll. San Francisco, Calif. 


‘ sreensboro aha Greensboro, N. C. (1838) 
G Finnel all. Coll; rae ea Il. (1892) 


deere ete eeeeseeeseressereree 


eee meme ew eeeseee 


eionvilla Wa Val C1812) ie oaco. cca 


ee 


Perse r rere ree seaeeeassrrere 


sete eee eer erereerneeres 


jilford Coll; Guilford Coll, N.C. CLES Ml he gets 


stavus Adolphus Coll.; St. Peter, Minn. (1862)..........--.+005 


ilton Coll.; Clinton, N. Y. (1812)... 
line Univ., St. Paul, Minn. (1854) 
ampden-Sydney Coll., Hampden-Sydney, Va. (1776)........+.+-- 
pton Inst.; Hampton, Va. (1868) 
er Coll.; ‘Hanover, Ind. (1827) 
mons Univ.; Abilene, Texas (1891). .....2.....6see ees 

.; Endicott, N. Y. (1950) 


A ee 
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“Chief executive 
BZSeMannictsteccs cate ces 
Fi De Goldens seevic ccs se. 


R. G. Langston. 


0. W. Freeman 
A. C. Baugher. 


H. W. Dinkmeyer.......... 


Lewis Eldred... 


Leon Edgar Smith......... 


J.W.-French cre. 3. coos. a 


Sister M. Patricia,......... 


P. W. Christian 


F:.Gr Gibson ait sates tis 


G. C. White. ... 


were eee eeere 


G. 8. Earnest (acting)...... 


C. S. Johnson. 
M. S. Woodson 


JOH S Mile te omerale <tvierasreere 


G. W. Gore, Jr. 
L. M. Spivey. . 
D. S. Campbell 
Rev. L. J. McGi 


Ney. ce Saco 


M. C. Cunningham......... 


T. A. Distler. . 


A. E. Joyal 


Cob Marvittciijcctc: axiuiece 


0. Cc. Aderhold 
B. R. Van Leer 


Sister M. Anna 


W. C. Langsam 


Ho Bobefinic wustocuvieree's 


F. E. Corkery... 
Mother M. Dolores. 


Se 


serene 


sete eee nene 


Seer e eer eene 


sete eer e eee 


HSH Hutson eens ace © 


H. J. Long.... 


eee eeaeve 


beater nereee 


weet ee eeeeee 


sere ewe eenee 


Petre wereeee 


Alonzo G. Moron.......... 


ASGaiParker, Jr.) nc sees 
R. N. Richardson.........- 
G. G. Bartle, 


Pee ecerencsere 


teeter eee 


ee see reces 
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students 


463 C 
590 C 
234 C 
351 € 
237 C 
617 C 

81 F 
540 C 
254 
610 F 
688 C 
469 C 


2,639 Mt 


266 C 
310 C 
860 C 


921 C 
642 C 
594 C 
617 C 
214 F 
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No. of 


Institution, location and (date founded) Chief executive students 
Harris Teach. Coll.; St. Louis, Mo. (1857).....s.sesssseseseeceeee CrAcINaylorin yt ceens<taies 534 ¢ 
Hartwick Coll.; Oneonta, NEVEGIO28)1 o-y-n cosisnsnca ieee mec criec Hoss Arnold stearate se octets 408 C 
Harvard Univ.; Cambridge, Mass. (1636). ......cseeeeeeeeeeeeees SEB Conantacidun sa sieee se 10,092 Mf 
Hastings Coll.; Hastings, Neb. (1882)........ccecsceeececseeeeees D:. De Welch sien 5ecivat s 60 538 6 
Haverford Coll.; ; Haverford, Penn. (1833)....... war deseeah wee ees Gee WITS ea tins voles wes 485 M 
_ Heidelberg Coll. IMENT ROMIGIELEDO) sos ciecalses ates ne tase «oe ienislpe Terry Wickham.........+++ 597 C 
Henderson State Teachers Coll.; Arkadelphia, Ark. (1929)......... D. D. McBrien....... 5.50. 920 C 
Hendrix College; Conway, Ark. (1884) eats Sele sieivie didielciemafomre nate Mait Eo sEllis a. ocleactsare 449 C 
Hillsdale Coll.; Hillsdale, Mich. (1844)...........00% bute eeeseeds J. Donald Phillips.......... 447 C 
Hiram College: Hiram Obid C800). < «cis viejo Weve cnnis(osicies ove PSH eS Fale ys cists «mrs twierorete (er 488 C 
Hofstra College; Hempstead, N. Y. (1935)......5.cccecee eee ee eens YC AdaS s.<teun eet 1,840 C 
Hollins Coll.; Hollins College, Va. (1842)........c.eceeseeseeseees J. R. Everett... nse eress 370 F 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the; Worcester, Mass. (1843)..........02--00- V. Rev. J. A. O'Brien....... 1,841 M 
___ Holy Names, Coll. of the; Oakland, Calif. (1880)..........-.....5+ Sister M. Rose.........6 317 F 
Holy Names College; Spokane, Wash. (1912)7..........0.e0e0000% Sister Francis Xaviev....... 206 F 
Hood Colll.; Fredetick, Md. (1893). ..........secesceecscceseeees A. G) Truxall: <2 dou eessy 459 F 
pe College: MIGHANG MUUCH ACISD L) cic <aie scslc.s sac vizieseisSeiveae’ses Le JUubbersscccisccssece 871 C 
Houghton Coll.; Houghton, N. Y. (1883)... 0... .ecceeeee cree eens S, W. Paines..< .saesvedes 567 C 
Howard Coll.; Birmingham, ISACLE42) 2 ..)5 ersteivid eire¥ie ih os .aisls/s.0i6; HG Davis. .sc.e siesewee ta 830 C 
>, © Howard Payne Coll.; Brownwood, Texas (1889)........0.-seeeeeee T; HeTaylorsc sc. caws aces a 750 C 
Howard Univ.; Washington, DGS GIB 7) cyestetsisiesce(eivnisre tdosiisreye M. W. Johnson. ......+.00 3,555 © 
umboldt St. Colt. MERALA A CALE ICL S14) > c-cavaiv a siete « 4'h\p'ca.e eininieiniel¥ia Cornelius H. Siemens....... 651 C 
Hunter RHODE NMP MO ACLO LO) tore creticis cies vied Me tiaistsljnie o cjesieininy GN: Shustermianewceae. 7,640 Ft 
_ Huntingdon Coll.; Montgomery, Ala. (1854),.....-.00-eeeeee ee Hubert Searcy..,.......-- 617 C 
ron Coll.; Huron, RIMUIE MATES) Nereis tu Oaieisiole nrialeicteles sipaiem oes G. F. McDougall........... 215 C 
uston-Tillotson Colt.; Austin, Texas (1952)... ....ceceeeeeeecens M.S. Davage..........505 800 C 
: Idaho, Coll. of; Caldwell (1891)......... ORC EAI MOOR OEE PLM. PITMAN 4:5 sieste deans 418 C 
0, Univ. of; Moscow, Idaho (1889). ......ccece eee e eee es olde adults BUCHANAN. saviwae ces 2,830 C 
0 State College: Pocatello; daho (1947) jocsiccas belels.s esd won's C. W. Mcintosht.........00 1,058 G 
is, Univ. of; Urbana, It. (1867) G..D, Stoddard...vs cesses ee 20,837 C 
is Coll.; Jacksonville, tl. (1829) H. G. Hudson... wate 331 € 
Mlinois Inst. of Mente soticage (1892) i. sisi s sarnd sitecs wok edie JaT. -Rattaliata. ea eweceas 2,037 C 
be inois State Normai ‘Univ., NGL TALLIS CSOT) ayivveialsis celvvs ielareteterers RaW: Fairchild \s-netneees Lam eseLONe: 
re inois Wesleyan Univ.; Bloomington CLSEO) Rosse sie ce tlaereieaieertie «Ms 3. Holmes. cs os ctises ‘ 683 C 
_ Immacutata Coll.; Immaculata, Rennan(1920) vi. ven ecw wasn aeoe Msgr. V. L. Burns. ........ 300 F 
% aculate Heart Coll.; Los Angeles, Calif. (1916).............005 Sister M. Thecla..........4 712 Ft 
tate Word Coll.; San Antonio, Texas (1881)..............008 Sister M. Columkille....... 701 F 
4 ina Central Coil.; Indianapolis (1902)............ Re aasire ware tall Us BStinetannauiemtne sare 343 C 
Indiana St. Teach. Coll. Herre Haute Ci8G5)9iicod esses. veewews RON. Titey coos ee nccs 1,857 C 
a Univ.; Bloomington C1820) iecis zane GUACO Meee cee HMB WeHsiicuste ss acces ee 11,346 C . 
a, State Univ, OPOWa City (ISAT) ac... chesuveserieccndealnoes V. M. Hancher........ iced 1 6,973'6 
lowa State Coll. of A & M Arts; Ames (1858)....... Thats Re eens Gi Es Prileyteg estes cis nue « 66900 
to fa State Teachers Coll.; Cedar Falls (1876)......... baic svaeiwes J. W. Maucker.........055 2,074 C 
leyan Coll.; Mount Pleasant (1842)... .ccccecececees vase JR. Chadwick. ......c.e0 266 C 
Coll.; Jackson, Miss. (1877). .... Tadset astracetntcers Veetidests ROUUIZE cami vncsorhe 704 C 
Millikin Univ., Decatur, Il. (1901)..... Lusaslacwasececnstte J. W. Malone... ccs sss ece 857 C 
‘own Coll.; Jamestown, N Dak. (1883)..............000% +o» SS, George. ..u.0. i sRaaare 268 C 
arroll Univ., Cleveland, Ohio (1886)...............2ccce eee V. Rev. F.E. Welfle....... . 1,358 M 
hns Hopkins Univ.; Baltimore, Md. (1876).......... Ieee eee D. W. Bronk..... eunedeedan CACO 
hnson C. Smith Univ.; Charlotte, N. C. (1867)...............008 Hardy Liston, Sr...... aeane §54C 
on Coll.; Marion, Ala. (OCEEMs coca geopasOUCOLOBtbn los Aahensa J.t. Riddle... .... Bokauutit 174 F 
Coll.; Huntingdon, Penna. (1876)..... ip Made Genser hatte GCENSENIS Soo. cSesen econ pea eeoloum 
1az00 College; Kalamazoo, Mich. err etd tne dethads nts telsieei John Scott Everton........ 470 C 
Univ., of; Lawrence, Kans. (1865), ....cscccecsecceeecees Franklin 0. Murphy....... 6,027 6 
PRIV ROR; WUSGOUTT (1929) ). 0155. 5c cates cnedsesocee ces C. R. Decker....... ievavceh aAORoled 
a! Coll. of Ag. & Applied Science; Manhattan (1863)...... JIA NIC Callies miter saints Se eLe 
sas St. Teach. Coll.; Emporia, Kans. (1863).................08 David L. MacFarlane..... .» = 1,106 6 
sas State Teachers Coll.; Pittsburg (1903),..............0000- RoW. Hughes... d¢sawes scan 0 aieOseG 
State Univ.; Kent, Ohio (1910)... ...ceeccescnseeseeeeees G.A. Bowman. ........4.. 3,959 C 
icky, Univ. of: HOXIMGTON LC SON). 01.04 vec cares aclediu's staeie H. L. Donovan,......... was 022050, 
/ State Coll.; Frankfort (1886) R. B. Atwood......... aay 467 C 
cky Wesleyan Coll.; Owensboro (1866)* OW. Levels aaasauettenats 195 ¢ 
n College, Gambier, Ohio (1824). ............ My Riesste west G. K. Chalmers...........5 457 M 
College, Keuka Park, N.Y. (1890)... ....c cece ese e eee ee ees Katherine G. Blyley........ 371 F 
i Collage, Brishol) Venn. (1867). ....csvssesersesnevsvvccees Rods La/Listoniieny ave 230 € 
Knox Coll.; Galesburg, IN). (1837)......... ee Gets ee S.G. Umbeck....s.eseees o) GL 
Kno; xville Coll.; Knoxville, Tenn. (1875). ....eesese eee eee eee ees JAS Colston caine nine oe ise 
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Priv. 
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i No. ae 
» Chief executive students 


R..C. Hutchison... 2...0.. 1,376 M 
Grange Colt: La Grange, Ga. AAU SB he Si eee Op en a WoGo Henry; dtatccaes cece 250 ¢ 
ake Erie Coll.; Painesville, Ohio (1856)......... Paul Weaver.............. 150 F 
Lake Forest Coll.; Lake Forest, Ill. (1857) BE. AsJohnson. ...5....5-. 808 C 
matane-Coli-s Jackson, Tenn. (1882)... 20s dicdnces ccs cece vcenecees C. A. Kirkendoll........... 349 € 
_Langston Univ.; Langston, Okla. (1897).....0..0 0... ccc cece dee GUBSHacnisone: sreites dean ' 676C 
La Salle Coll.; Philadelphia, PennanCia6s) areattnncests orcas ce Brother E. Stanislaus...... 2,100 M 
La Sierra College; Arlingtony Gallfo€1922) ci. beatae civeis vis = oisioe te G. T. Anderson..,......... 743 C 
Lawrence Coil. of Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis. (1847)............... NESMEPUSeYnce aces ceclsacs 754 € 
Lebanon Valley Coll.; Annville, Penna. (1866).................2.5 Fae Milletsiaetessassistisists AS3 C 
Lehigh Univ.; Bethlehem, Penna. (1865)................e.ececees M. D. Whitaker............ 2,543 MF 
LeMoyne College; Memphis, Tenn. (1870).............0.-2eee0e- HARSPrICO peters eciesceee A38C . 
Lenoir Rhyne Coll.; Hickory, N.C. (1891).............02..0eeeeee Ni R= Gromienwaeceaaae es 756 C 
Lewis & Clark Coll.; Portland, Ore. (1867). ...........0..00-00eee Ms S2Odelliqantternas cee 1,034 C 
Limestone Coll.; Gafiney. SECTCISAS rey Pe rere ticiaole hie ake otis co ONY Shandsserce sete. 203 F 
Lincoln Memorial Univ.; Harrogate, Tenn. (1897)..............20% Dr. Robert L. Kincaid...... 374C 
Lincoln Univ.; Jefferson City eMlOs CLEGG) sae neta sivacs oa sical ake S-:D\SChuggs sy-fiasie salsa 802 C 
Lincoln Univ.; Lincoin University, Penna. (1854).................6 HEM BONG: eitertvccae vrelereats 323 M 
Lindenwood College; St. Charles, Mo. CHIDO. GS Sus doaaus masdontice Fails: McClders ates ey 293 F 
Linfield Coll.; McMinnville, Oreg. (1858).............ceceeceeeces Hate Dillineesvereniceite 6140 
Livingstone College: SalSHUTY EN. C2CIS79) ae waite «osiee shiva s etorne William Johnson Trent..... 417 C 
Long Beach St. Coll.; Long Beach, Calif.*...........ccceeseseeces PSV Potorsonicce cece: 960 C 
ingwood College; Farmville, Val 884) sat see oe ce DASakancaster.. ussemieers 593 F 
ras College; Dubuque, lowa (1839)............. ... Most Rev. L. T. Lane....... 750 M 
S oretto Heights College; Loretto, Colo. (1892) Sister F. Marie............ 500 F 
Histana:Coll.; Pineville:€1906)..-. Sc -yecceccecssteeceeesce's GSEV Guinness tore 705 C 
isiana Poly. MSs RustoneatGlS94)*) coseraicis cele slo's esis sree Ri ROpp wa seSetbeacicas 2,150 C 
uisiana St. Univ. & A & M Coll.; Baton Rouge (1859)........... T. H. Middieton........... 6,608 C 
MOUISVING; UNIV. Of 7 KYs\C1789).2...,.. sce csuieds vce sceecsenseex Philip G. Davidson......... 2,708 C 
Lowell Textile Inst. ; Powell tNiass.:(1895)5)caicnjevsitieide csc cls ece Modal ydonireeanyiccsiseaieit 590 C 
Loyola College; Baltimore, Md. (1852)..........2c0esceeeeeeenees Rev. T. J. Murray.......... 943 M 
mLovolauunivs Chicago, Ml. (1870) i... 5 ccccseen'cetccccssccccsuece V. Rev. J. 7. Hussey....... 6,844 C* 
yola Univ.; New Orleans, La. (1912), ........cscccenseceseeees V. Rev. W. P. Donnelly..... 2,269 My 
Loyola Univ. ‘of Hos "Angeles: Calif: C1911) i cipcsce tees ve terete Rev. C. S. Casassa......... 1,300 My 
Luther College Decorah, fowa ae 669 C 


Lycoming Coll.; 470 C 
: Lynchburg Coll.; 438 ¢ 
fietatestey Coles StaPaul, Minn!(1885) 55. Se ccs acnidines cneve se CJ TUrck aisticcaanrehe 1,380 C 
lacMurray Coll. for Women; Jacksonville, Ill. (1846)............. COWS Nottiss. 233 cease Jace 484 F 
icMurry Cof:.; Abilene, Texas (1923)... .. 2... seccscccccceccers HaGiCookes. sown ccm tre 121C 
lcPherson Coll.; McPherson, Kansas (1887)............0.-+00ee- D. W. Bittinger............ 318 C 
ladison Coll.; Harrisonburg, NGSCIS08)) ittecs wisi ciel slavsietels'e sisis-e e's ere Gals Miler se easise atlas 970 Fy 
aine, Univ. of; OKGHALCISGD) e tesee clei cic afstasetev'eo claels e's iarawe ASA: Hauck, ).< ncccn\eaoaie 2,807 C 
lanchester Coll.; North Manchester, Ind. (1889)..............+5- V. F. Schwalm............ 6038 C 
fhattan Coll.; ‘Riverdale, Nev GIES Sa meapisecer slecedts.s cise cress Brother B. Thomas........ 2,053 M 
hattanville Coll. of Sacred Heart; Purchase, N. Y. ESAl) Mies Eleanor M. O’Byrne........ 415 F 
arietta Coll.; Marietta, Ohio (1835). .... 22.0... eseeee eens eens W.BEITVINEN: Gedsecet ens 693 C 
arquette Univ.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1881) MiB layoroTaTeLs ir Ftc joka ote alate eineie Rev. E. J. O’Donnell........ 6,084 C 
larshall Coll.; Huntington, Waal C1887) acted eveiisis niet ais «10,010 cic eials S.HaSmithaage geome ser 1,707 C 
lary Baldwin ‘Coll.; SLALOM Vas CLOAZ Lan oancemiieeme sia s os siciste o's FAB: Lewis iaoncacsmincnse _ 256 F 
Hardin-Baylor Coll.; Belton, Texas (1845). ...........00000% AC. Gottys.. tetas cae 219 5 
lary Manse Coll.; Toledo, Ohio (1924).............222ceeeeeeeee Sister. V. deP. Kaley....... 71F 
Mary Washington Coll. (Univ. of Va.); Fredericksburg, Va. (1908)... M.L. Combs.............. 1,180 F 
Marygrove Coll.; Detroit, Mich. (1910)............. cece eee e enone Sister M. Honora.......... 722 F 
-Maryknoll Teachers Coll.; Maryknoll, N. ¥. (1931). ............00 Mother M. J. Rogers....... 144 F 
Maryland, Univ. of; College Pari GhS OD) ece ceils tetectssigie’s «icte cle raters Ce Byrd ete tac.) ard 8,613 C 
Maryland St. Teach. Coll.; Bowie, Md. (1867)............seeeee0s W.E. Henry...... a, PE REORLG 
ryland St. Teach. Coll.; Frostburg C1899) ss voces ao5)a1ncjnise'slecce a's Lillian C. Compton......... 314C_ 
Nand St. Teach. Coll.; Salisbury (1925)...........+.+-- fekiaae J. D. Blackwell........... A 250 C 
laryland St. Teach. Coll.; Towson (1866).......... Rie eprtit olasal ah E.T, Hawkins.......0s'<s 829 C 
Ihurst Coll; Marylhurst, reg. C1980) Fiatiipilasiesisissere aicie'e:sie . Sister M.E. Clare......... 240 F- 
'ymount Coll.; Salina, Kansas (1922)............seeeeeeeeeees Mother M. Chrysostom..... 231 F 
larymount Coll.; Tarrytown-on-Hudson, No SAS U0) SISAL Mother T. Dalton.......... 500 F 
'yville Coll.; - Maryville, PORT. CLIO) Recetas ttle teiviaie’s vie sere 96/6 Re We ibloydiiaiidsis. a. peters 663 C 
wood Coll.; Scranton, Panta GiSi5)occmderscscccietsisicle «cies aie Sister. M. Eugenia......... STF. 
husetts, Univ. GH AMHOPSt GUISES) 2 t.cce olsle series oe wie oleieieie'e R. A. Van Meter..........- 3,308 C 
husetts Inst. of Tech.; Cambridge (1861)........... Jesleleis wre, 1 de Res Killian Stee Wie citisin cate 4,504 C 
setts St. Teach Coll Bridgewater (1840).......... wiehetetede OctGs Maxwell Weare ereanaae % 562 C 
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' f No. of. 
; Institution, location and (date founded) ? Chief executive students 
Massachusetts St. Teachers Coll.; Framingham (1839) M. F. O'Connor 
a Massachusetts St. Teachers Coll.; N. Adams (1894). G. C. Bowman 
Massachusetts St. Teach. Coll.; Salem (1854) E. A. Sullivan 
_ Massachusetts St. Teach. Coll.; Worcester (1871)..............005 E. A. Sullivan 
Medical Evangeiists, Coll. of; Loma Linda, Calif. (1909) W. £. MacPherson, M.D..... 
_ Memphis State College; Memphis, Tenn. (1909) 
_ Mercer Univ.; Macon, Ga. (1833) 
Mercy Coll.; Detroit, Mich. (1941) 
___ Mercyhurst Coll.; Erie, Penna. (1926)........... alliance eta cena wiale Mother M. Borgia 
: Meredith Coll.; Raleigh, N. C. (1891) Carlyle Campbell 
Miami, Univ. of; Coral Gables, Fla. (1926) 
Miami Univ.; Oxford, Ohio (1809)................0 0 Pawida cedstelie 
Michigan, Univ. of; Ann Arbor (1817) 
Michigan Coll. of Mining & Tech.; Houghton (1885) 
ichigan State Coll.; East Lansing (1855) 
Michigan State Normal Coll.; Ypsilanti, Mich. (1849) 
Middle Tennessee State Coll.; Murfreesboro (1911) 
_ Middlebury Coll.; Middlebury, Vt. (1800) RESIS 11) Ob Rate oerrcric 
_ Midland Coll.; Fremont, Nebr. (1887) Rev. Paul W. Dieckmaa..... 
Midwestern Univ.; Wichita Falls, Texas (1922) 
iles College; Birmingham, Ala. (1907)......... Perot ie OO. . 
; Milsicots; Oakland, Calif.\C1852). osc eccvdeescsceeeseces ae eer | L. T. White, Jr 
Millsaps Coll.; Jackson, Miss. (1892) Hi. E. Finger, Jr 
_Milwaukee-Downer Coll.; Milwaukee, Wis. (1851) J. B. Johnson, Jr 
Miner Teachers Coll.; Washington, D. C. (1851)..............0085 
[ J. .L. Morrill 
C. R. Satigast 
esota St. Teach. Coll.; Mankato (1867)...........4008 fa erene, C. L. Crawford 
esota St. Teachers Coll.; Moorhead (1888).............50 5: 
Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; St. Cloud, Minn. (1869) George F. Budd 
_ Minnesota St. Teach. Coll.; Winona (1858) Nels Minne’ 
Ri ricordia Coll.; Dallas, Penna. (1923) Sister Gonzaga 
issippi, Univ. of; University, Miss. (1844)..,.... J.D. Williams 
Mississippi Coll; Clinton (1826). ...... cic. cccsceeeceneceee GH 
issippi Southern Coll.; Hattiesburg (1910) 
ippi State Coll.; State Coll., Miss. (1878) 
ippi St. Coll. for Women; Columbus (1884) C. P. Hogarth 
ti, Univ. of; Columbia (1839) F. A. Middlebush 
M. E. Collins 


tana School of Mines; Butte (1893) 
tana State Coll.; Bozeman, Mont. (1893)...... f 
ana St. Univ.; Missoula, Mont. (1893) 
in Coll.; Bethlehem, Penna. (1807) R. S. Haupert 
head State Coll.; Morehead, Kontucky (1923)..,............. C. R. Spain 


orningside Coll.; Sioux City, lowa (1889)........., Nopporcondnds E. A. Roadman 
is Brown Coll.; Atlanta, Ga. (1885)* BIH. LEWIS'S 22555 Gaeeae : 
nt Angel Seminary; St. Benedict, Ore. (1889)........... sees Rt. Rev. D. Jentges 


ount Mary College; Milwaukee, Wis. (1913)................000% 

ount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1929)....... i Sister M. Muriel...... abs an 
Mount St. Agnes Coll.; Baltimore. Md. (1867) Sister M. Placede 
| Sister M. Corona 

lount St. Joseph Teach. Coll.; Buffalo, N. Y. (1938) 
Mount St. Mary Coll.; Hooksett, N. H. (1934)* 

ount St. Mary’s Coll.; Emmitsburg, Md. (1808) 


nt St. Vincent, College of; On-Hudson, N. Y. (1847)......... .. F. Cardinal Spellman 
Union Coll.; Alliance, Ohio (1846) C. B. Ketcham......... “ 
lenberg Coll.; Allentown, Penna. (1848) 


R. H. Woods... ... 
R. N. Montgomery 
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fae st 


: ‘ fe No. of 
cS “Institution, lo location and tine founded) _ Chief executive students 


Nazareth Coll. & Acad.; Nazareth, Ky. (1814). LA Ae ie tae PRIN Sister M. Gertrude 
Nebraska, Univ. of; ‘Lincoln (CL869) cea Rear Serie a eres ee R. G. Gustavson... 
Nebraska St. Teach. Coll.; Chadron (1911)............ Rineclgaeectc W. G. Brooks........ Ba steas 
Nebraska St. Teach. Coll.; Kearney (1905)...............0..0000- High PGHSHING wiatstlndte mica 
. Nebraska St. Teach. Coll.; Peru (1867)..............0ccecn eee eee NiS]GomOne.. csv on cones 
Nebraska St. Teach. Coll.; Wayne (1910). ..........c.ecesec cesses VEDORICRS A Sates census 
3 Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.; Lincoln (1888).................0000008 Cs CSB racy sins cals cine tia = 
Nevada, Univ. of; Reno (1874) BPM afc Valera see esate tio Sualo:a shone Sine MAW Stouto ice ien namenus 
jew Hampshire, ‘Univ. of; Durham (1866). <0 .c..o soc e heck R. F. Chandler, Jr. 
__ New Hampshire St. Teach. Coll.; Keene (1909)..................5 EARS VOUNR rico cicteehiticen: 
_ New Hampshire St. Teach. Coll.;-Plymouth (1871)................ HES Hy dabsecern sscatser as 
New Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Glassboro (1923).............-...205 ESPSD UNCC eines wee ss 
New Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Jersey City (1929)............... Sery, FecARLEWIRoatsnecsites eitant 
— Wew Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Newark (1855)................000e8 EGE Wilkinstinss satweetue te 
-— New Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Paterson (1855)...............00005 C. S. Wightman 
New Jersey St. Teach. Coll.; Trenton (1855)........2.0.0.0.00 00s Ra LdWostizsec ce cates 
___ New Jersey St. Teach. Coll. Upper Montclair (1908).............. E. DeA. Partride 
__ New Mexico, Univ. of; Albuquerque (1889). ..............000-005 ToL Popeloy<sececn acute. 
_ New Mexico Coll. of A & M Arts; State College, N. M. (1889)...... JOWSBLaNSON eee ss comics 
New Mexico Highlands Univ.; Las Vegas (1893).................- T. C. Donnelly. . = 
New Mexico Inst. of Min. & Tech.; Socorro (1889)...............- E. J. Werkman.... 
t New Mexico Military inst.; Roswell (1893).............6.....000e CS EWard poscstyslawicteisteroe 4 
New Mexico Western Coll.; Silver City (1893)..............00000. IC. Miller ach. a-ak te 
New Rochelle, Coll. of; New York (1904)............c0ceeeeec ees Mother M. D. DunKerley... 762 F 
a= Now York, Coll. of the City of (1847).........0ccccesssevccseeess B. G. Gallagher......-..... 16,371 C 
3 _ New York St. Coll. for Teach.; Albany (1844)...............-.0-- E. R. Collins 


New York St. Coll. for Teach.; Buffalo (1866). ...............005- HuMaRicdstacmuce eaters 
_ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Brockport CUBAT Hecate sews nas ces D. M. Tower 
__ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Cortland (1863)..................-05- DLV; Smith sc Stee neees 
__ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Fredonia, N. Y. (1867).............-5 Robert S. Thompson 

ie New York St. Teach. Coll} Gonesao!C1867) ssc sseidecsreisescle.o\s\'0 ove'g HUG SESPY aren en cert lettre 
_ New York St. Teach. Coll.; New Paltz (1885)..............2--.-08 W. J. Haggerty 
_ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Oneonta (1889). ............2.02ee ees R. F. Netzer 
_ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Oswego (1861)..............0.0eee eee F. S. Brown 
___ New York St. Teach. Coll.; Plattsburgh (1890)..............0-005 E. E. Redcay.... 
_ New York St. Teach. Coll. Potsdam €1869) socrloicjcls eats, ane wine nee F. W. Crumb 
mane wavork Univ.7IN. VsC. 1831). 0 So icc.c ca cae scecis onesies eee ece Heels Heald iycosccrices erste 

_ Newark Coll. of Eng.; Newark, N. J. (1881). ............0-eee eens R. W. Van Houten......... 1,524 C 
_ Newberry Coll.; Newberry, S. C. (1856). .............0.0e eee e ees SSCS Kinard tote scse's aca 322 C 
* Niagara Univ.; Niagara Falls, N. Y. (1856). ...........-.000-0-ee% Rev. F. L. Meade.........- 1,398 C 


North Central Coll.; Naperville, ELE CERO NS eeteeeeicrsterayave oon’ s:cls'a.e 2 /aiat= GC. iH. GeIgeli.c\s/0c25 ced onee 547 C 
- North Dakota, Univ. of; Grand Forks (1883)............00s-00ee= $C: West a iie:-aietrtiassiailersie 1,918 C 


North Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Dickinson (Gey OARS Adedeeceuaoens CiEs SCOtmranees casei 254 C 
, North Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Minot, N. Dak. ce Rear fai tasers ciate Cri GS Wain: nos tae neat 558 C 


North Georgia Coll. Dahlonoge (GEE) ares Saat aR Tee aaae MOBS Hoag ier cctacaae 524 C 
_ North Texas St. Coll.: Denton (1890).............0.ceececeueeees J.C. Matthews. ..........- 4,005 C 


_ Northeastern St. Coll.; Tahfequah, Okla. CIBAG) roa aps ctiscie.s ateleivierels HOES GarriSOmstcus: sss ace 857 C 
_ Northeastern Univ.; Boston, Mass. (1898). .......0.+2eseeee seers GaSe maets Bonbosebodc . 4,160 C- 
lorthern Baptist Theol. Seminary, Chicago, Il!. (1913). ........-- CoW KOU OL. e'cranadesiee siare 331 € 
rihern {Hlinois St. Teach. Coll.; DeKalb (1895).........-.2++0-- LVAsHOUMeSaancnitc cmemene 1,650 C 
stiern Michigan Coil. of Ed.; Marquette CIES oe rab sinccinans H. A. Tape... BP ctihicsis oaere 571 ¢ 
Northern St. Teach. Coll.; Aberdeen, Sapa LOOT) S srcfeisre x esrettecs Warren C. Lovinger........ 710 C 
Northwest Missouri St. Coll. Maryville (1905)... .....2.eeeeeeere J. W. Jones Walch ibieacieveeraias 795 C 
lorthwest Nazarene Coll., Nampa, HAAN CLOT Mrecicciers.s.slvibivicejeiacie SHEMR Byer eseacesenass 3 Was C 
_ Nortawestern St. Coll; Alva, ORACLE a eta asta. oto 2 n's oéroid ane SCs Rorcefull ici scaees ‘ 438 C 
Northwestern State Coll; Natchitoches, La. (1884)..........--.605 HL. Prather......s..s.e0e 1,140 ¢ 
Northwestern University; Evanston & pat All. eee Ure jeans James Roscoe Miller....... 7,655 C 
N nt Northfihd, Vt CIBIGD. «+ vvsnsnessevenescesseeren ENO Harmon, ...ye--a006 625M 


City & St 


“i Stateueme 


North Carolina, A & Tech. Coll.; Greensboro (1891)............... Fa DeBlufordeet wacker 2,635 C 
r North Carolina, Univ. of; Chapel FU CLS 9 euler cave stare viele. «so osie Gordon Gray. j0., <-%. sire, §,379 C 
North Carolina, Woman’s Coll. of the Univ. of; Greensboro (1892)... E. K. Graham............. 2,437 F 
North Carolina Coll.; Durham (1910).............eeecee cece ee ees AisEld Ot taisaretontareratie selene 1,590 
~ North Carolina St. Coll. of A & Eng.; Raleigh (1889)............-. J. W. Harrelson............ 3,370 C 
North Carolina St. Teach. Coll.; Elizabeth City (1891). ............ SUDE Willams ccoccavas aah 505 C 
~ North Carolina St. Teach. Coll.; Fayetteville (1877). ...........-.. J. W. Seabrook............ 661 C 
North Carolina St. Teach. Coll.; Winston-Salem (1892)...........- Fe LGALKINS Sxcnrayte create stores 94 C 


- North Dakota Ag, Coll.; Fargo (1890)...............eeeee reece eee Fre Hultz \ehuiaeialansteiai shen siete 1,832 es 
~ North Dakota St. Normal & Ind. Coll.; Ellendale (1899)........... J.C. McMillan...,........ : 141 Ct - 


North Dakota St. Teach. Coll.; Mayville (1889). ............---+ ws, a PSLUranaacue cemseatestec 189 C 


ic Seta Missouri St. Teach. Coll.; Kirksville (1867)...........-- With RylOt.crasiraticareits <td 1,281 C | 
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‘Institution, Baltic and (date founded) a ‘Chief executive 
Mandotoh: Macon Woman's Coll.; Lynchburg, Va. (1891), eae SNE WE Be Quillian, Jr.......0.. 


‘edlands, Univ. of; Redlands, Calif. (1909)... eee. ..et...... George H. Armacost....... 
‘eed Coll.; Portland, Gre STA) e aerating ed ne oe Soca iees D. S. Ballantine... ......... 
Regis Coll.; Weston, Mass. (1927)........ Ta ractes ne Linen ouise mies SIStOT- NM ANCO ss ccs cas cick 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst.; Troy, N. Y. (1824)... L. W. Houston............. 
~ Rhode Island, Univ. of; Kingston, Rf (1892). 5 0... : C. R. Woodward........... 
~ Rhode Island Coll. of Ed.; Providence, R. 1. (1854) F. J. Donovan............. 
~ Rhode-tsland School of Design; Providence (1877)................ M. W. Sullivan. ........... 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas (1912)........... Pea eto ee W. V. Houston...........,. 
Fe picnmond, Univ. of; Richmond, Va. (1830)........-....00ccce vee G. M. Modlin.............. 
Ripon Coll.; Ripon, Wis. (ASST esereaioct stun ch neta heeis seine 7 Os GIRUGDIEI en sais ces dace 
_ Rivier Coll.; Nashua, N. H. (1933)... .......... ccs cece es fetes Sister M. St. Pascal........ 
_ Roanoke Coll.; OC LETCAVINSE SCG RL 7 J a ae a ry hg Uae ye peace HES. Obetly eins assis 
2 Rochester, Univ. Of vrochester) N.Y. CBSO). ces ccicmccswasae ste C. W. de Kiewiet.......... 
Rockford Coll.; Rockford, [ELC GY 9p Oa versie nC See ae te Mary A. Cheek............ 
~~ Rockhurst Coll.; Kansas City, Mo. (1910). ............... Beate aee Rev. M. E. Van Ackeren.... 
- Rollins Coll.; Winter PatkiehidaGleo) so ckicsiss wdaraeeis coches sane H. F. McKean 
Roosevelt Coll.; Chicago tl (IS45) eee vacate se tates oe Cae E. J. Sparling. ... as 
Syekosary Coll.; River Forest, Ill. (1901) ...0........ ccc ee eecesetees Sister M. Timothea........ 
Rose Polytechnic Inst.; Terre Haute, Ind. (1874)...............605 F. L. Wilkinson, Jr... ...... 
_ Rosemont College of the Holy Child Jesus; Rosemont, Pa. (1921)... Mother Mary Chrysostom... 
seeRussel sage Coll; Troy, N. ¥. (1916)... . ccs sceeeccevecteress L. A. Froman..........+++ 
_ Rutgers Univ.; New Brunswick, N. J. (1766)......... Seseeeeeeees L. W. Jones...... vse none 
Sacramento St. Coll.; Calif. (1947)... 0... cece ccs eer ececveces GEHL WEStORe vc esiceiens 
St. Ambrose Coll.; Davenport, lowa (1882). . Rev. Msgr. A. J. Burke..... 
4 St. Anselm’s Coil.; Manchester, N. H. (1889). .. Rev. B. C. Dolan........... 
St. Augustine’s Coll.; Raleigh) N.C) (1867) cas vecsetes hc seeds se Habietrigg sees wees 
 $t. Benedict, Coll. of; St. Joseph, Minn. (1913)..............0000 Mother R. Peters.......... 
St. Benedict's Coll.; Atchison, Kans. (1857)..............0.0ee00e Rev. C. McDonald.......... 
_ St. Bernardine of Siena Coll.; Loudonville, N. Y. (1937)........... Rev. B. J. Campbell........ 
‘St. Bonaventure Univ.; St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (1856)............. Revd: Laloreo ts. ..,253 0: 
St. Catherine, Coll. of; St. Paul, Minn. (1905). ..............0000% Sister Antonine........... 
i _ St. Edward’s Seminary; Kenmore, Wash. (1931)...............065 V. Rev. J. R. Sullivan...... 
St. Elizabeth, Coll. of; Convent Station, N. J. (1899).............. Sister H. M. Mahoney...... 
o: St Francis, Coll. of; Joliet, WIN CIS20) Senco anita ee wade arses Sister M. Aniceta.......... 
St. Francis Coll.; Loretto, Pas GSAT) Secret crsatinaee eae wear V. Rev. J. M. Veigle........ 
‘St. Francis Xavier Coll. for Women; Chicago, !U. (1912)........... Sister M. Huberta......... 
St. John Coll.; Cleveland, Ohio (1928)............ cee cece eee eee Msgr. R. B. Navin. ........ 
Li ‘St. John’s Coll.; Camarillo; Calff.\(1939) ao. cece tosses tessa V. Rev. F. B. Koeper....... 
bs stoonn Ss Utiv-: Crooklyn, No Y.(1870)......-c.-ccscecclenssseee eve V. Rev. J. A. Flynn......... 
St. John’s Univ.; Collegeville, Minn. (1857)... 2... 00... ee eee eee Rt. Rev. B. Dworschak..... 
‘St. Joseph Coil.; Emmitsburg, Md. (1809)................-..0606 Sister M. Mary............ 
St. Joseph Coll.; West Hartford, Conn. (1932). ............-.0006% Mother M. Ethelreda....... 
: St Joseph’s Coll.; Collegeville, Ind. (1889)................--006- V. Rav. R. H. Gross. ....... 
_ St. Joseph’s Coll. Philadelphia, Pa. (1851).............0...00 006 V. Rev. E. G. Jacklin....... 
_ St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women; Brooklyn, N. Y. (1916)............. Rt. Rev. W. T. Dilion....... 
St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, N. Y. (1856). .......... cc cee eee eee E. G. Bewkes............. , 
Hest. Louis Univ.; St. Louis, Mo: (1818)... 0.2... sees ees e selec ees V. Rev. P. C. Reinert....... 
St. Martin’s Coll.; Olympia, Wash. (1895)... cu. basscices ces eeeee Rt. Rev. R. Heider......... 
St. Mary Coll.; Xavier, ayist C1920) sirct cise ciacet pear scene ces A. M. Murphy............. 
‘St. Mary of the Springs, Coll. of; Columbus, Ohio (1911).......... Sister M. Angelita......... 
‘St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Coll. of; Salt Lake City Utah (1875)...... Sister M. Consolata........ 
_ St. Mary-of-the Woods Coll.; Ind. (1840)........:..-.0eee seen ees Rev. Mother M. Helene... .. 
_ St. Mary’s Coll.; Notre Dame, FnGiCl844) Pei aes ce sie ee cele a's Sister M. Madeleva........ 
_ St. Mary’s Coll.; St. Mary’s, Calif. (1863)..............0ee cree eee Brother W. Thomas........ 
St Mary's Coll.; Winona, Minn. (1913)*......2...2..0e0 eee eeeees Brother J. Ambrose........ 
St. Mary’s Dominican Coll.; New Orleans, La. (1910)...........-+- Sister M. Louise........... 
St Mary's Seminary; Baltimore, MAUGEZSL) Sennaiicinece cs sainaces Rev. L. P. McDonald....... 
St. Mary’s Univ.; San Antonio, Tex. (1852). ............2eesee eee Rev. L. J. Blume.......... 
St. Michael's Coll.; Winooski Park, Vt. (1904)............2 eee eee V. Rev. D. P. Lyons.......- 
~ St. Norbert Coll.; West De Pere, Wis. (1898).............22-e000s Rev: S. M. Killeen......... 
_ St. Olaf Coll.; Northfield, Minnie CLS 24) tr tote natin a ctesny ese cies C. M. Granskou..........- 
‘St Patrick's Seminary: Menlo Park, Calif. (1898)...........-0.05 Rev. T. C. Mulligan........ 
St. Paul Seminary, Inc.; St. Paul, Minn. (1895)............2--+005 R: G.:Bandas:..5.. 0.0.0... 
Peter’s Coll.; Jersey. GIEVE evi CLO AL) cagaiccttngts wid cts ett ta isis cin inie V. Rev. J. J. Shanahan. .... 
Rose, ColtaofvAlbany,, N: ¥; (1920). 02%. cues itctiwessesdoee Sister Rose of Lima........ 
. Scholastica, Coll. of; Duluth, Minn. (1892)...........02-ee eee Mother A. Braegelman..... 
eresa, Coll. of; Kansas City, Mo. (1917). ........-.ee seen eee Sister M: B. O’Neill........ 
feresa, Coll. of; Winona, Minn. (1911)*. .......--0 eee eeeeeee Sister M. Rachael.......... 


jomas, Coll, of; St. Paul, Minn, (1885)......0ssecererverenee ROW Vs J FIYAIM. reer errs 
oN 


No. of 


students 


592 F 
922 C 
570 C 
§93 F 
2,769 C 
1,841 C 
447 C 
612 C 
1,526 C 
2,164 Co 
632 C 
136 F 
364 C 
4,751 C 
236 F 
338 M 
556 C 
3,710 C 
654 F 
262 M 
334 F 
525 F 
7,339 Co® 


829 C 
760 C 
545 M 
423 C 
230 F 
410 M 
1,554 C 
1,416 M 
805 F 
141M 
534 F 
358 F 
359 C 
263 F 
518 F 
157 M 
3,271 C 
790 M 
218 F 
360 F 
459 M 


Control 


Meth. | 
Bapt. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
State 
State 
Priv. | 
Priv. 
Bapt 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Luth. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Priv. 
Priv. 
Cath. 
Priv. 


Cath. 


Priv. 
State 


State 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Epis. 

Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 


Cath. = 
Cath. 


Cath. 


Cath. 
Cath. 
Priv. 


~ Cath. 


Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 
Cath. 


Cath 


Cath. 
Cath. | 
Cath. | 


_ Cath. 


Cath. 
Cath. 


Cath. | 
Luth. 
Cath. 


Pity: “eo 


"English Language Daily aad Sunday U.S. Newspapers 
(as of Sept. 30, 1951) 
Source: Editor & Publisher. 


Evening papers | Total M & E Sunday papers * 
& circulation & circulation & circulation — 


Morning papers 
& circulation 


487,800 


3 (174,897 15 387,463 18 562,360 3 
4 89,719 9 95,442 13 185,161 4 128,855 
5 132,266 28 ~—-203,543 33 335,809 8 -275,6165 
Re sense ianclsiascs 19 1,444,324 98 2,586,575 117 4,030,899 | . 23 3,234,490 
MRCOWTAIO, 0: cosas eee neces. 3 164,355 23. ——-361,741 26 526,096 8 598,372 
EConfiecticuts<....-c.eccccses-- 6 158,950 21 492,419 27. «651,369 7 ‘417,386 
1 22,141 1 62,215 2 84,356 1 20,138 
2 325,849 3. 501,344 5 827,193 3 753,675 
9 563,911 27° 434,997 36 —-998,908 24 835,631 
5 311,074 24 - 461,813 29° 772,887 10 
4 59,836 ll 71,629 15 131,465 5 
9 1,446,626 78 2,323,790 87 3,770,416 18 
12 421,400 78 1,101,201 90 1,522,601 17 
4 300,474 40 633,407 44 933,881 7 
40erc177,383 51 473,402 55 «650,785 13 ‘ s 
8 273,849 25 387,760 33 661,609 15 492,393 
5 280,099 15 372,444 20. «652,543 10 563,869 
5 173,735 5 76,626 10  —-250,361 3 175,706 g 
4 207,455 8 490,027 12 697,482 3m 
7 1,094,604 46 1,483,698 53° 2521578302 sleet 
2 505,082 52 1,782,404 54 2,287,486 ba 
4 — 334,420 26 ~—-6 43, 866 30 © 978,286 | 5 
5 67,035 16 —-168,115 21 235,150 10 
9 762,522 49 1,050,591 58 1,813,113 12 
5 86,539 12 62,745 17 149,284 9 
4 «174,487 17 281,413 21 455,900 6 
2 19,445 6 36,892 8 56,337 2 
1 23,305 8 82,416 9 105,721 1 
6 310,658 21 798,654 27-51; 109'312) | ean 
1 31,223 14 95,080 15 126,303 8 
acho eee ae aan 24 4,862,920 74 3,657,350 98 8,520,270 20 
PES Rer ni cocic 7 ‘463,416 37 460,832 44 924,248 u 
iodo eee eee 3 55,440 9 86,756 12 142,196 2 
9 764,161 91 2,449,671 100 3,213,832 19 
Soe Se eee 9 281,208 44 402,793 53 684,001 41 
4 —-248,758 18 337,188 22. 585,946 7 
BEES ache se 28 ‘1,370,664 101 2,654,721 129 4,025,385 15 
Pete ne ss cns hse. 1 45,821 6 228,911 7 (274,732 2 
EMS cs Sines 7 ~—-:260,186 9 133,646 16 393,832 6 
Sep eegae cosas 1 2,689 11 145,198 12 ‘147,887 6 
ee aN Sc sicisis ns 8 460,123 22. 499,677 30 959,800 12 
24 = 980,315 89 1,470,303 113 2,450,618 77 
Bi ORES cee 1 92,365 5 173,032 6 265,397 4 
Jab aes 2 46,602 8 43,602 10 90,204 la 
10 353,968. 23 —-388,161 33. 742,129 13 
6 299,299 19 572,279 25 —«-871,578 zm) 
Schaerer aan 9 240,231 21 260,732 30 500,963 9 
Wisconsin... Rgeatedee thane: 3 -231,075 36 794,282 39 1,025,357 6 
SWVOTING fie ceSe% sees ce ccccss 5 25,621 4 32,567 9 58,188 3 


319 21,222,525 | 1,454 32,795,413 | 1,773 54,017,938 


eaves o\are 322 21,266,126 | 1,450 32,562,946 | 1,772 53,829,072 
Hooaande 329 21,004,650 | 1,451 31,840,901 | 1,780 52,845,551 
Beaietssbiers 328 21,081,905 | 1,453 31,203,392 | 1,781 52,285,297 \ 
Beye titra 328 © 20,762,317 | 1,441 30,910,959 | 1,769 51,673,276 Bliss 
aero 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 | 1,763 50,927,505 
i se | 330 19,239,913 | 1,419 29,144,275 | 1,749 48,384,188 


Leading Daily U. S. Newspapers 
Source: A.B.C. Pubilshers’ statements for 6-month period ending March 31, 1952. 


(NOTE: Where two or more newspapers are listed under a city, the order is according to size of total q 
circulation.) P : 


Net Paid Circulation 


Morning?! Evening! 


City and newspaper 
Ne tas 149,998 


PPS le fe 2 ies secs ree ore 157,687 

Pray LESSONS ss 5... nose Aree mhiven os] 58,900 Eames } 115,724 

anta: CONSTITUTION (M); JOURNAL (E); JOURNAL & CONSTITUTION (S)| 171,548 | 252,138 | 471,886 
175,669 | 198,267 | 310,899 


Itimore: SUN . 
altimore 329,345 


209,097 7 
: 


SNe 216,997 
82,817 173,694 
362, 1682 179, 6622 
128,7992 209,4002 
298 SOO none ts enti 
121,5372 155,4772 


614,683 
» 262,719 
252,207 
390, 162 


eS Re SIC ote apc Oona ODGIIOe CHER ED ane Hel S mesOt Bae ces 172,699 ghiueee 
Sp bailse Cee OREO BED BD DEE. DOORS En CONOO TROD CRC OUCr LO Gamera? 288,672 cites 
Le HOBO AOR) BORIC DEE CRC I GHEMOETICERDOCROUN CO Ose 143,774 cate atee 
ci Ae On ERLE ORY co Mine oto rac iortrecik mea eters 138,696 tere me 
BP ROeae HEBUIE MME Beton coc ac ce nec dens on foot e sap aabbaels usle 888,285 ike creseces 
2 _ SUN-TIMES £2 Ub SOLE IGG COBB OC TU DUEIIGE SETAC ACE ISU ER ech meices co Mer Oa acres 550, 2939/81. ease 
EUS EO ee nea area We orig aa oy Faree ees ee Rea yiearsnf  “aalets ates 546, 2902 Peri 
Jc abnc? Abe R Ur RO ST RAROO CTA e GOR CDCRD ROG 5 OcOCar tit imnncnr eT 535,3162 
incinnati: ENQUIRER SARL nth fo SAD ETUC EOE MOC OCC ar HOOT Sony LiOCune (398: ) okie 


OT. ois. aise suede¥ires use sngiensVelscurnf vested 376 fie ee ri 
‘Cleveland: EON Re 2 3) 5009 for Sead Renee ne ia 
PLAIN DEALER 
Seat eiean tee Boge ; ee 
Nee lt SIAR Mp ueldc lif) oid wiebee 120,396 
NOME. eccondbadab¥ysc esas enn ia ae nee 305 | Sica 182,547 
TIMES HERALD......... iyi es BRET ARIE GAD aon TARE Ota. tlk MR au 140,808 
aud ae NEWS ; One de emt ed 0 eae 
361,730 
154,468 
543,674 


142,787 A iiieregnes 
227,789 148,869 
Seaare laced 
427,449 fl ad tee 
116,875 125, lia 
epee 110,122 
AS AX, 103,308 


e beet (N. ¥.): NEWSDAY....... Wlerelevclee Caves oee@ecacibieraPescwmes sf wicte dae! i lh kOS DAGT inert in 
olulu: ADVERTISER F OMe Bre 61,087 


Pe ce 159,603 
TMS 100,560 


eee rae 


Oe a ee 


ity tie TIMES (M); STAR (E & S) 
lle (Tenn): NEWS-SENTINEL..................... 
RAPRTESIESTRTIIVES 2) figs csieecccee cess 


sateen 305,0562 | 
eetiuigeh 202,325? 
Contin Gipes 190,3452 
200,422 170,712 } 
195,889 128,626 
220,180 1) Gane is 


Peete bebe w wens Ci. i ic ie ee ee eae a ore 


DAILY NEWS SMT FRAN Ai". vic vv aslsivi Brinerea hed 


Dera dn eres esate etdeevens 


iphis: COMMERCIAL APPEAL (M & 9 PRESS-SCIMITAR (E) 
HERALD, 


sless otherwise indicated, figure {s an average of the Monday-through-Saturday etroulation, 2 


e of the, aie gt h- day circulation; ie., Sat ed 
erage. "* Published tyes Saturday circulation, if i has. not been u aie 


Bee Miwaukes: JOURNAL... -o.....sscccé.cséetsclevessonck. tee Tae ae 


SLU EA Sa, Pe ee eC parwals oa eA AS Wines 
__ Minneapolis: STAR (£); TRIBUNE (M &-S)......... OTe ne fesse tame ARSE 
ME ASHYUICERENIKES SCANT © comer S yt ntes a Ore cabs is hse okueh ieee bea 
_ New_Orleans: TIMES-PICAYUNE (Ml); STATES (E); TIMES-PICAYUNE- 
‘ SLUGS TREN SRS ees tr ar Sta desea ent he SENET EMT Cot Ut atoe 


UUINGERSLAND PRESS. podseae ie liealn cebu vinvin es Bee eae ic orion 
MEER CAGE ss fic 8 rthystau des eS ant Chev haath «ois Sdn ite howleaebboel 
ES WALL STREET JOURNAL (Eastern Edition). .......0..0...ccccceceeeeeeeerss 
is PEMWISHC DALEY FORWARD ct ci ccdovatale cho ae ce dancin tc: Vig ieeReas 


BN CWET CNG) SNEWS ig aienasie lis arietr isn shidsoes otc srns sevesFannge Meccan’ 
EGER ba eines (2 is akc rocss. hres oy 
Norfolk: VIRGINIAN-PILOT (M & S); LEDGER-DISPATCH (E)...... Vigil cies 
BM te? CEalil.) TRIBUNE gs oss cca pense hia Oooicvadne tons vay s hueeyel obs - 
Oklahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S$); TIMES (E)......0. cece cee ee teen ees 
Omaha: WORLD-HERALD 


Phoenix: REPUBLIC (M & S); GAZETTE (E)...... 
EEL IE ESS oi ce toe ke eyoT ead Cagle ieee de cpcnly se awAG sae eenere Sat 
eae ANI abies diet tre fasts octets arses ead Fiske, 4 a'piaie ecole OEE ANNA cseiny 
MOU MeRECEGRAPH I Ascii sisasdinntecevve sii Me aentinie ee lana BOOMs eh ely 
Be Portland’ (Oreg.): OREGONIAN... .......c...tcccereccrecsscs tay ater 
BROURIN AUS ree oh citocis tie:sieeie,efeinie’s Stet Nev ctsianai bia 008. Sin ote seve leg epee ie eae 
mrauicence: (Ra lv): BULLETIN, ... «chase ctismvactineiaed seucaes vile Saisie Aa ATTEN 
SO ORIEV NA rose crcl aia «Wak wie ha sis d Hua TON PRIN Cede cede cone Sa web tere SUITS 
RAlcIGWNCN- Gs) NE WSe &: OBSERVER sss, cece sovae eens gets im vege eg depos dower 
, Richmond (Va.): TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E)............45 
Rochester (N. Y.): DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE (M & S); TIMES-UNION (¢E).. 
s » St. Louis: POST-DISPATCH..............200005 ECORI Remade ae le 
(EE ECUSS 1001204 Ree eS SE Ag eat nian cts eee eR On eonaet Ore Tion cons 
st Paul: DISPATCH (E); PIONEER PRESS (M & S).....6...-.00ceeseseuceeee 
. Salt Lake City: TRIBUNE (M & S); TELEGRAM (E}...........-...5- DnheRheeNe 
‘ pen: BEE eR ee ER nt OF Rraetiacs cots shiebs Framing tenets 


eo... we 


ew tit 


+ 


at 


a MIT 28, hoc oves eves gies egheicoiee er bes ekie i Sannieidvge ere! Meveves 
"San Francisco: EXAMINER... Ne aa tic Se CR Tea Sie 0 & aid nie Bsita SeCITeS GE 
BICALE-BULEEUIN cc. veicwrrw.c's sierisie so calc s Wigs weet aids tv.dee Nodsie noes vnietotass 
MRCP ONICUES CS ie hilo cS cadecnagteemees WLGIM bya adeeb oni Vly Rlateteltcmaremtateetaras 


e POST-INTELLIGENCER Bley ie hb CO od Gea eS iC CHSC ES CEAAUBDC DOA bor ac Us 
- South Bend (Ind.): TRIBUNE. . 2.2.2... cece cree teeter ener eetreecensenee 
L, ‘Spokane (Wash.): SPOKESMAN“REVIEW, « .coscsvescveverscncentnconvsveences 
Syracuse (N. Y.): HERALD-JOURNAL (E); HERALD-AMERICAN (S)idusvaeee tse 

POSTEO TANDARD cinus osisaie oleisetvsle gasitieeeiené os ees senate Olden die buumiedlas 
Tampa GBLen) UP RUB UNE cece vis. c nce steeieseisid stern Datelore,ia! ons iaiw aim >-aie'a(bidcplaratainin dsfoisi6i4\« 
Ber Oledorn BLADES Ars tess etcaibie ine yiele tears sleiela'e's Ss peas viaty deat alee 
Tulsa (Okia.): WORLD (M & 5): TRIBUNE (1 Ree ricich Wr COeC 
0 MN SVENING (D. C.): TIMES HERALD 
_ EVENING STAR; SUNDAY STAR............-++0ss005 


: ta (havi: BEACON........ RATER TOME Us silty: sc aA eect, 
roaster (Mass.): TELEGRAM (M & S); GAZETTE (E),......s.cecseeeeee ees 
sown (Ohio): VINDICATOR & TELEGRAM...... Nate cae N ROMWR aie oe 


Morning! 


174,588 


194,638 
107,490 


176,288 


2,161,1872 


920,8382 


sevsees 


110,820 
99,863 


133,085 


eetnee 


sedeces 


Lee 


Evening! Sunday 


333,741 453,823. 


Wie 248,577 
295,839 | 620,684. 
hte 170,560 
102,3642 | 281,948 
107,536? 


fb etens 


689, 9812 
566,923¢ 
secseoe {1,151,626 
399,0812 278,849 
hae. $96,775 
160,249 196,724 
128,5812 159,087 
ees in 892 


263,500? | 260,721 
acre 269,691 
64,067 | 107,561 
196,505 | 208,264 
113,382 261,155 
118,454 | 257,168 
705,6882 696, ‘ften . 
cote Lise733 


51,555 


dente 


144,241 


101,636 
114,453 
400,7432 


eee 


119,816 
36,744 

126,584 
83,0812 


ete tees 
aed anee 


see eees 


69,504 | 141, 


see enee 


eens 


103,476 
102,532 
- 93,209 


The Leading Magazines of the United States 


Source: A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements for period ending June 30, 1952. 


‘ Magazine or Magazine group ‘Circulation® Magazine or Magazine group Circulation® a 

American Comics Group ....... 3,407,497 Macfadden Men’s Group ....... 1,331,849 
mmerican Home. iis. .k eso. sas 2,951,239 Marvel Comic Group .......... 15,274,166 — 
American Legion Magazine .... 2,777,584 Modern Screen ................ 1,239,712 
_ American Magazine ........... 2,564,910 National Comics Group ........ 7,611,038 
. American Romance Group ..... 1,323,810 National Geographic Magazine. 2,065,774 — 
chie Comic Group .......... 3,516,226 Parents’ Magazine ............. 1,303,818 
Better Homes and Gardens .... 3,600,290 Pathfinder ................... 1,187,087 
Collier’s, The National Weekly . 3,119,753 Photoplay ............ Thi are aeee 1,318,439 
( WHEL SAE Sas 2 See 2,762,830 Popular Mechanics Magazihe ... 1,289,124 
= Hiieue a faba el ee 1,865,869 - Popular Science Monthly ...... 1,260,025 — 
PA ere eanccc tats 2,714,793 Quality Comic Group ......... 1,754,022 
_ Hae ieee ee eee 3,585,164 QUICK oo oe. cs. ss. scene eae s oe ol eOaeOUIe 
_ Fawcett Comics Group ........ 8,628,741  Reader’s Digest ............... shee 
Fawcett True Confessions, Mo- Redbook Magazine ............ 1,980,153. 
tion Picture and Television Saturday Evening Post ........ 4,224,339 
NG AC tah es le 2,621,730 Standard Comics Group ....... 3,651,780 

Good Housekeeping ........... 3,200,690 Thrilling Fiction Group ....... 1,240,059 

; ey Comics Group ......... 5501145 o> Times ten os tas hoe 1,706,593 


1,156,508 Today’s Woman ........ Ratarte 1,201,670 
2,201,100 "PYUG ese iso de See oe 1,775,775. ~ 
True Confessions ............. 1,702,830 
pele oPrue Story) oii. see 2,220,597 
ee True Story Women’s Group .... 5,605,510 ~ 
2,854,027 Woman’s Day... 260 di dss. ene 3,839,758 | 
5,339,565 Woman’s Home Companion .... 4,258,586 
$3,301,762 Workbasket ................... 1,261,555 
4,237,758 Young Romance Group ........ 2,260,645 — 


et paid circulation. +The publisher's figure is about 9,000,000; since the magazine does not take advertising, — . 
. does not publish the circulation. NOTE: Does not include farm magazines. = : 


Radio Stations and Networks 
Source: National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 


- Standard Broadcast stations (July 1, 1952) _ 
ie Owned and bd 
Beit, Major networks operated ' Affiliated 


merican Broadcasting Company .. 


5 334 
-Columbia Broadcasting System ..... Wf 197 

é $—Mutual Broadcasting System ...... (0) 568 

CN: 6 IDL eee 


ational Broadcasting Company ... 


’ Permits for le Ve 
Operating construction Total 

eee E——EeEeEeEeEEEE b 7 

Sy tee Birds RON ene 2,356 95 2451 

Beye Ie NS cie'ch eve ois sarc wae 109F 21 130 

ilele, clavcts strsie: « 627% 18 645 

shel 

dint -~Itories and : ! “se 

: by ‘ Bevis | Bir tone har ni Se Hes hlis Fermin ety Sie CP's operating on special temporary aus ¢ 

ae 

Birthstones chee 

; Source: Jewelry Industry Council. ve 

Peete nero este ee ee eens. Garnet VIUly i. tiesto aneurin 
OLUALY 00s epee cere cess eee nss Amethyst August ..............Peridot 
cree reeee -Aquamarine or Bloodstone September ....... 
i tte Slyre 4, 0'sin0 gs -.++..Diamond October ............. 

Mae coirets a leraes ...e.....Emerald November ......., 


sere eee ne 


.. Pearl, Alexandrite or Moonstone December 


Patents 


+ AS patent, in’ one most general sense, is 
a document issued by a government, con- 
ferring some special right or privilege. The 
term is now restricted mainly to patents 
for inventions; occasionally, land patents. 


-- The grant of a patent for an invention 
gives the inventor the privilege, for a lim- 
ited period of time, of excluding others 

_ ftom practicing a certain art or from mak- 
ing, using, or selling a certain article. How- 
ever, it does not give him the right to 
Make, use, or sell his own invention if it 
is an improvement on some unexpired 

__ Patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

In the U. &., the law provides that a 
patent may be granted, for a term of 17 
years, to any person who has invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, ma- 
chine, manufacture, or composition of mat- 
ter, as well as any new and _ useful 

_ improvements thereof. A patent may also 
be granted to any person who has invented 
or discovered and asexually reproduced 
any new and distinct variety of plant 
(other than a tuber-propagated one) or 

- has invented any new, original, and orna- 
mental design for an article of manufac- 
ture. 


_A patent is granted only upon a reg- 
ularly filed application, complete in all 


a he 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, or symbol, as well as some 
combination of these, which is used in 
connection with merchandise and which 

_ points distinctly to the origin or owner- 
ship of the article to which it is applied. 


Certificates of registration of trade- 
“ Marks are issued under the seal of the 
_ Patent Office and may be registered by the 
owner if he is engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, since any federal juris- 
diction over trade-marks arises under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Trade-marks mey be registered by foreign 
owners who comply with our law, as weil 
as by citizens of foreign countries with 
which the U. S. has treaties relating to 
trade-marks. American citizens may regis- 
ter trade-marks in foreign countries by 


ay s 


¥ 


we we a et 
—< t “ 


b Bots 
a Stations, |— 


i States 1952 1951 1952 
New England........... 4 942,000 | 1,255,000 
Middle Atlantic. x 28 4,530,000 | 6,133,000 

South Atlantic.......... 9 372,600 | 1,077,000 
East North Central...... 27 2,750,000 | 4,072,000 
East South Central...... 6 194,000 507,000 


NOTE: Data as of January 1 of each year. 


laws are made. Applications for a perpet- — 


Trade-Marks x 


Television Stations and Sets in U.S. 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.). 


a en | | | 


respects; Upon payment of the fees; and © 
upon determination that the disclosure is — 
complete and that the invention is new — 
and useful. The disclosure must be of such 
nature as to enable others to reproduce — 
the invention. ; 

A complete application, which must be — 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, — 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition, — 
specification and claims, oath, cn 
(whenever the nature of the case admits — 
of it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases eS, 
having 20 claims or less. An additional 
fee of $1 per claim is required for cases 
having more than 20 claims. The filing fee — 
is not returned to the applicant if the 
patent is refused. If the patent is allowed, — 
another fee of $30 (and $1 each for claims 
allowed in excess of 20) is required before — 
the patent is issued. The fees for design 
patents vary. 

Applications are considered strictly in — 
the order in which they are received. Pat-— 
ents are not granted for printed matter, — 
for methods of doing business, or for de- 
vices for which claims contrary to natural 


ual-motion machine have been made from 
time to time, but until a working model — 
is presented that actually fulfills the 
claim, no patent will be issued. 


complying with the laws of those coun-— 
tries. The right to registration and pro- 
tection of trade-marks in many foreign 
countries is guaranteed by treaties. 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cas 
is given to the federal courts. Decisio 
of examiners on applications or oppos 
tions are subject to appeal to the Co 
missioner of Patents, and from him to the 
U. S. Court of Customs and Patent A 
peals. Before adopting a trade-mark, & 
person should make a search of prior 
marks in order to avoid infringing unwit-— 
tingly upon them. va 

The duration of a trade-mark registra- 
tion is 20 years, but it may be renew 
indefinitely for 20-year periods, provides § 
the trade-mark is still in use at the time 
of expiration. 


Stations, 
States 1952 1951 
West North Central... . 9 611,500 
West South Central... 8 399,500 0 
Mountain............- 4 69,500 | 119,000 
Paclfictiace. ae. eas th 12 1,156,500 1,702,( 000 
TotalDESineeccracte 107 | 11,600,600 | 16 cata 


A copyright, international or national, 
is the right obtained by authors, musi- 
cians, and artists of all mediums to pre- 
vent the reproduction of their works with- 
out their consent. The U. S. Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) empowers Congress 
“to promote the progress of science and 
‘useful arts, by securing for limited times 
1 authors and inventors the exclusive 
ight to their respective writings and dis- 
eries.’ The possession of a copyright 
prevents reproduction by writing, printing, 
ypying, or imitation of the copyrighted 
‘ticle. Copyright also includes the right 
control public performance of dramatic 
and musical works, to control mechanical 
reproductions of musical compositions, 
nd to translate and dramatize literary 
vorks. Copyright protection extends to 
such works as books and pamphlets; peri- 
dicals and contributions to periodicals; 
lectures, sermons, and monologues; dra- 
-_ mas and dramatical musical compositions; 
_ musical compositions; maps; works of art 
models and designs for works of art; 
re roductions of a work of art; drawings 
or plastic works of scientific or technical 
aracter; photographs, prints, and pic- 
S orial illustrations; commercial prints and 
x abels; and motion pictures. 
Sopyright term endures 28 years from 
e of registration in the Copyright 
for unpublished material and from 
} ‘date of publication for published 
orks. The copyright may be renewed for 
an additional period of 28 years, provided 
4 application for such renewal is made 
Ww one year prior to the date of ex- 
5 m of the original term. The copy- 
t of a book or similar publication is 
sured by publication of such work after 
ig on the title page, or the page 
petely. following, the required copy- 


he | opyright owner, It is important to 
: in mind that copyright comes into 
at the time of first publication if 


Number* 


45,850,000 
30,400,000 
6,000,000 
21,000,000 
103,250,000 
760,000 
99,000 


Gpavatton as of Jan. 1, 1952. 
jouth America, 8,000,000; iourope, 64 a PEOSON0 
9,000,000. “Total sets in world: 218,000 


Copsniahts 


(Covering amendments of the law through June 3, 1949) 


Radio and Phonograph Statistics for U. S. 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.). 


NOTE: Radio sets in rest of world: North America (except U. : 
0; Asia, 13,000,000; Australia, 3,500,000: Pree’ 2,5 


this required notice appears on the work. 
If publication occurs without this noti 
the work falls into the public domain 
and the Copyright Office cannot register — 
the claim. In short, the Copyright Office — 
does not grant copyrights; the obtaining 
of such protection depends on whether or 
not the claimant follows the statutory 
formalities at the time of publication. 


The law requires that, promptly after 
the work has been published, two copies 
thereof must be forwarded to the Register E> 
of Copyrights, Library of Congress. Wash- — 
ington 25, D. C. These copies should b 
accompanied by the proper application — 
form and the statutory fee of $4. If the — 
work is a commercial print or label used 
in connection with the sale or advertise- — 
ment of an article of merchandise, the fee — 
is $6. 


Effective June 3, 1949, the term of ad 
interim protection for books and period- — 
icals in the English language first pub- — 
lished abroad was extended from six © 
months to five years. Such works of for=- — 
eign origin may be imported into the U.S. — 
up to a total of 1,500 copies after ad in- — 
terim registration has been obtained. The — 
above amendment to the law also affords — 
to the foreign author or publishers an — 
option of obtaining registration without ~ 
payment cof the usual statutory fee if an — 
extra copy of the work, accompanied by a 
catalogue card, is submitted to the Copy- — 
right Office within six months of the date — 
of first publication abroad. a 


Presidential proclamations and treations 2 
cover copyright relations of the U. S. with — 


most of the important Raunt iee in the id 
world. : 


Copies of application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Copyright Office free upon ~ 
request. The Office also publishes, in Bul- — 
letin 14, the full U. S. copyright law. This _ 
bulletin can be purchased for fifteen cents — 


upon application to the Register of Copy: 4) 
rights. “hy 


Type 


Turntables: 78 rpm only 
33 rpm only 
45 rpm only 


SSp000 cn hc, hsv dg eet 


The National Park ee reae a the @ United States 


Source: National Park Service. 


“7 The National Park Bystem of the United States, administered by the National Park 
Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 173 areas, 
_ containing approximately 21,820,000 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 
_ extraordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 
and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
_ historic importance or scientific interest. The number and extent of the various types of — 
areas which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1952, are as follows: 


es 
Landa within 
: exterior boundaries Total lands within 

P Federal Land not federally owned | exterior boundaries 
a Type of Area Number (Acres) (Acres) (Acres) 
BAUOBSEPATKS O55 coaches cede ove tes 28 12,589,244,.01 146,571.74 12,735,815.75 - 
_ National Historical Parks............... 5 10,408.33 5,839.79 16,248.12 
_ National Monuments................... 85 9,010,337.42 251,663.80 9,262,001.22 
_ National Military Parks................. 11 24,338.07 2,568.69 26,906.76 
; National Memorial Park...............- 1 62,160.93 9,020.10 71,181.63 

_ National Battlefield Parks............... 2 3,778.65 800,00 4,578.65 
bi National Battlefield Sites............... 6 183.33 547.65 735.98 
" Nationa! Historic Sites.................- 11 2,922.00 2,502.01 5,424.01 
_ National Memoriais..................-. 9 1,564.02 58.13 1,622.15 

_ National Cemeteries.................... 10 217.01 5.00 222.01 
4 National Parkways..,................5- 4 75,817.12 36,958.21 112,776.33 
- National Capital Parks!................. 1 39,145.15 1,844.68 40,989.83 
Total. National Park System............ 173 21,820,121.04 458,380.80 22,278,501.84 


I Dacludes Catoctin Recreational Demonstration Area being administered by National Capital Parks pending dis- 
Position. ¥ 


National Parks 


Name, location and Area in 
; xi year established as U.S. owner- A 
re ; National Park ship, acres Outstanding characteristics 
“Readla (Maine), 1919... 20.05.0000... 28,619.50 | Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert !sland and adjacent mainland 
Big Bend (Texas), 1944............. 692,304.70 | Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande 
Bryce Canyon (Utah), 1928........ ae 36,010.38 | Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored 
‘ Gorfshad. Caverns (N. Mex.), 1930... 45,846.59 | One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats dail 
in summer weg 
rater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 | Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano : 
Bversades (Florida), 1947........... 1,258.361.09 | Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 
Glacier (Montana), 1910............. 999,014.71 | Rocky mountains with many glaciers and lakes 
; Grand Canyon (Arizona), 1919....... 645,295.91 | Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles tong, of which 105 
> are within the park; fantastically sculptured by erosion 
Grand Teton (Wyoming), 1929....... 299,580.45 | Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 
Great Smoky Mts. (N.C.-Tenn.), 1930] 505,259.84 | Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 
jawaii (Territory Hawail), 1916...... 176,456.69 | Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 
Hot Springs (Arkansas), 1921........ 1,019.13 | 47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 
San Royale (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 | Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 
ngs Canyon (California), 1940...... 453,064.82 | Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 
Brsisen Volcanic (California), 1916... . 103,809.28 | Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
Mammoth Cave (Kentucky), 1936... . 50,695.73 | Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 1996........ 51,017.87 | Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
Mount McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 | Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife ; 


lount Rainier (Washington), 1899... 241,571.09 | Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
Olympic (Washington), 1938......... 841,111.09 | Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
911.97 | Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
ocky Mountain ‘cstoradeh, 1915.5 03 254,575.47 | Section of the Racky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10, 000 feet 

uola (California), 1890........... 395,138.32 | Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest ll 
; things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U.S. prope Zz 
henandoah (Virginia), 1935........ 193,472.98 | Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive Li 
Wind Cave (South Dakota), 1903..... 27,885.67 | Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd 
ellowstone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 | World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and canyon; one o of 


world’s great wildlife sanctuaries ; a 


eee ee 


oie cal 757,325.51 | Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias — 
94,241.08 | Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert 


beeen ewww nena 


_ National Historical Parks» 


sensi in 
Name and location ownership 
Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.50 
Chalmette (Lousiana) ....... 69.61 
Colonial -( Virginia)... 7,150.26 
Morristown (New Jersey) 958.37 ~ 
Saratoga (New York) ........ 2,113.59 
National Monuments* 
Ackia Battleground (Missis- 
BeeSi ppl yee rahe se eicies eee ew baels 49.15 
Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) . 16.33 
Appomattox Court House (Va. ) 968.25 
% BCHes (Uta ake ee oa. els» 33,929.94 
_ Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 
_ Badlands (South Dakota) 123,492.46 
- Bandelier (New Mexico) ..... 27,048.89 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
PAGOOIOYANO) 2 i nce cae ve es 13,176.02 
Cabrillo (California) ........ .50 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) .. 83,840.00 
apitol Reef (Utah) ........ 33,068.74 
OE ape Mountain (New Mex- 
Lie IEA Re 680.42 
a Grande (Arizona) ...... 472.50 
stillo de San Marcos (Flor- 
iiociges alll eae Ac eee aan 18.51 
pee Clinton (New York) 1.00 
le Pinckney (South Caro- 
SN A SUN ae ie eae 3.50 
dar Breaks (Utah) ........ 6,172.20 


haco Canyon (New Mexico) . 21,352.93 


annel Islands (California) 26,819.26 
ricabua- (Arizona) ........ 10,529.80 
Rds Seis 18,120.55 

ters of the Moon (Idaho) 48,003.86 
at Battlefield lean: 765.34 
. 1,864,898.31 

V: Postpile (California) 798.46 
Tower (Wyoming) ..... 1,193.91 
saur (Utah-Colorado) - 190,962.13 
Se rtis 1,000.00 

rTO. (New Mexico). 5 Operated 880.80 
avers 79.30 

efferson (Florida) 47,125.00 

a aramie (Wyoming) 214,41 
; Matanzas (Florida) ..... 227.76 
t McHenry (Maryland) 47.64 
| Pulaski (Georgia) ...... 5,427.39 
umter (South Carolina) 2.40 
cee (South Dakota) . 820.00 
are _ Washington Birthplace h 
5 Livoeel pnt aa ee 393.68 

Sa Ae ae 210.00 

Clift Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.00 
Deere Lie abe 2,297,784.10 

Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 
Canyon (Arizona) ..... 196,051.00 

at Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,908.19 
ANE 162.73 

venweep os eta 410.32 
el Cave (South Dakota) . 1,274.56 
hua Tree (California) ..... 465,918.57 


outs ly Cross, Jackson Hole, snd Wheeler National 
peach have been abolished, 


Name and location 
Katmai (Alaska) 
Lava Beds (California) 
Lehman Caves (Nevada) 
Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 


Mound City Group (Ohio) 67.50 
Muir Woods (California) aA 485.18 
Natural Bridges (Utah)....... 2,649.70 
Navajo (Arizona) ........+... 360.00 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) ......... 683-4078 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 38.00 — 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 480.00 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) .. 328,161.73 — 
Perry’s Victory (Ohio) ....... 14.25 — 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 85,303.63 


Pinnacles (California) ....... 12,817.77 — 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) ........ 40.00 © 
Pipestone (Minnesota) ....... 115.60 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) ...... 160.00 
Saguaro (Arizona) ........... 54,971.50 — 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) ...... 2,196.44 — 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyoming) .. 212.37 


Sitka (Alaska) 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 

‘LONtO; (ALIZON SG) << siten-neapieeeneaeeste 
Tumacacori (Arizona) 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) .......... 
Verendrye (North Dakota) 


52.33 — 
10.38 
3,040.00 
250.00 
1,120.00 
10.00. 
42.67 — 
253.04 


Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 1,641.62 

White Sands (New Mexico) ... 140,247.04 — 
Whitman (Washington) ...... 45.84 
Wupatki (Arizona) .......... 84,853.03 
Yucca House (Colorado) ..... 9.60 — 
Z10n (Utah) asic) .t., elep-coe mena 33,920.75 


National Military Parks — 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga 


(Georgia-Tennessee) ....... 8,189.64 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 102.54 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Nae? 

(Virginia) Re aA olde leases. i> 2,420.71 — 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) ; 2,548.57 — 
Guilford Courthouse (N.C.) .. 148.83 | 
Kings Mountain (South Caro- isk 

LUE ksi Re Ni Paci eee 4,012.00 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 30.00 — 
Petersburg (Virginia) ........ 1,502.86 — 
Shiloh (Tennessee) .......... 3,729.26 © 
Stones River (Tennessee) ..... 323.86 — 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 1,329.80 — 

National Memorial Park ; 
Theodore Roosevelt (N. Dak.) . 62,160.93 — 


National Battlefield Parks 
3,094.21 
684.44 


Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 
Richmond (Virginia) ........ 


National Battlefield Sites 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 
Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 
Cowpens (South Carolina) . .. 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 


_ National Battlefield Sites—(cont.) 
act wy Me in 


_ Name and Jocation Gireerenle 
Tupelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
White Plains (New York) 0.00 
ae National Historic Sites 
Adams Mansion (Massachu- 
BEEBE UES Pe yeoe un cryairted canis a etayes 4.05 
Federal Hall Memorial (New 
- YARIS) ee ies ee a 49 
Fort Raleigh (North Carolina) 18.50 
Hampton (Maryland) ........ 43.30 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Meet New York) oe... 33.23 
“Hopewell Village (Pennsylva- 
BRITA Dore reas ee 5 cteks edo ecere vieyers 848.06 
Jefferson National Expansion 
* Memorial (Missourl) ....... 82.58 
Manassas Battlefield Park 
(OMI CIN e+ 2g apnea Rie Si ae eee 1,670.74 
ge Philadelphia Custom House 
(Pennsylvania) ............ -79 
fSalem Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
San Juan! (Puerto Rico) ..... 40.00 
Vanderbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
Ss National Memorials 
DeSoto REVOFIGCH We serie 24.18 
¥ House Where Lincoln Died 
: SMEG Vie eee AT! ilyd a 05 
Kill WMevileBiwe(N. Cs) isc. vec 314.40 
ee Mansion (Virginia) ...... 2.71 


a 1 Approximate acreage. Area not ineluded in Park System totals since it is administered by agreement with the 
2 Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, is not shown 
because it is under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Army iat nel than of the National Park Service. 4 In- 

cludes 9,918.27 acres cree eet Recreational Demonstration Area, whi: 


Department of the Army, which has basic jurisdiction. 


> Parks pending disposi 


_ The National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was founded in 1888 “for the 
‘increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” In furthering this objective, 
the Society publishes the monthly Na- 
tional Geographic magazine. Also, through 
the years, the Society has prepared more 
than 120 large supplement maps in color. 


~The Society maintains a News Service 
ee supplying, without cost, gen- 
} eral geographic information, as well as in- 
formation on the Soctety’s expeditions and 
“projects, to newspapers, the press associa- 
tions, radio and TV stations, and news 
commentators. The School Service depart- 
ment supplies Geographic School Bulle- 
tins weekly during the school hd for 
classroom use. 
The scores of expeditions sponsored by 
e Society, alone or in co-operation with 
other re eaxene, have reached to both 


e Society's current (1952-53) projects 
; e the following: 


The National Geographic Society 


National Memorials—(cont.) 
Acreage in 


Name and location ownership 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) 

Lincoln Museum (D. C.) .... 
Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) .. i 
Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) 


Washington Monument (D. C.) 


National Cemeteries? 


Antietam (Maryland) 
Battleground (District of Co- 

lumbia) 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 
Stones River (Tennessee) 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 
Yorktown (Virginia) 


Fae ewww ne 


National Parkways 


Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) 
George Washington Memorial 
(Va.-Md.) 
Natchez Trace 
Miss.) 
Suitland (Md.-D. C.) 


54,758.75 ‘ 


2,946.29 
(Tenn. -Ala.- a 


662.87 


National Capital Parks 


National Capital Parks (D. C.- 


Sa 
Va.-Md.)# 39, 145.15 


che eo y whele vers. 0, emelesaing 


is administered by the National Oe ‘ 


A 4-year project, begun in 1949 in con: 
junction with the California Institute o 
Technology, of Bey ante the heavy 


be produced. 

A study, begun in 1950 in conan 
with the University of Miami, of plankton 
in the Gulf Stream off Florida. ee 


Cosmic-ray research, begun in 1946 in — 
conjunction. with the Bartcl Research 
Foundation. India is the site for upper-air f 
research in 1952-53. 


A solar-eclipse expedition to Khe 
tuom, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, editor of the Ni 
tional Geographic magazine since 1899, 
has been president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society since 1920. Other officer 
are: Dr, John Oliver La Gorce, vice pre: 
dent and associate editor of the magazine; — 
Thomas W. McKnew, secretary; and Rob- — 
ert V. Fleming, treasurer. Address: Na- 
tional Geograrhie Society, 16th and 
Sts. N.W., Washington 6, Dic, 


' NEW YORK CITY 
American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
6383 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 

wkdys. & Sun. during exhib. 2-5 (closed 
Mon.). Otherwise by appt. Free. 

Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 
-_emy and National Institute of Arts and 
- Letters. Fall Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grant. Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants. Has- 
sam Fund purchases. 

American Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 

' Covers all branches of natural sciences 

except systematic botany with thorough 
_ exhibits in each field. Large habitat 
groups of animals. Planetarium. Library. 


Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
Idys. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 

European and American paintings. 
"Egyptian collection. Art of China, Japan, 
India, Near East. Exhibits showing Prim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
ooms, Industrial design laboratory. Art 
school. Library and concerts. 

sters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 
en: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
dys. 1-5 (May-Sept., Sun., 1-6). Free. 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
_ Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
‘Frick Collection: 1 E. 70th St., New York 
é Open: eed 10-5 ease Mon. & mo. 
AU 


4th to 19th centuries. Italian Renais- 
ce and French sculpture. Chinese and 
ench porcelain. Concerts, lectures. 

pone Society of America (Museum & 


, Sun. 1-5 (closed Mon., July 4, 
rhnks. Day, Xmas). Library open: wkdys. 
0 (closed Sun., Mon., hidys., mo. of 
. Free, 

ed to Spanish and Portuguese art, 
te ture. Paintings, sculpture, ceramics, 
work, furniture, textiles, manu- 


ican pa rioee decorative arts, 
Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical art. 
cal instruments, arms and armor. 
ican period rooms. Costumes and 
es. Library. See also Cloisters. 

um of Modern Art: 11 W. 63rd St., 


Museums of the United States 


Source: Questionnaires to. Museums. 


New York 19. Open: wkdys, 12-7, Sun. 
hidys. 1-7. Adm. 60c (children 20c). a 
Founded 1929 to aid study of modern 
art and its application to manufacturing — 
and practical life. Constantly changing _ 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, ” 
sculpture, photography, architecture, ce rs 
dustrial design, films. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting, Sclo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Foundation: 1071 
5th Ave., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10-_ 
6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. = 
Works by the masters of non-objec+ ® 
tive painting. Group loan shows. Bach — 
and Beethoven music. 4 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 82. Open: Tues.—Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 5 
Mon., hidys.). Free. 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 5 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 
Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. © 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. ~ 
10-5 (closed "Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. © 
Free. a 
History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- — 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, 
Silver, toys, fire engines, horse car. Thea- © 
ter and music collections. 
National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys e 
& Sun, 1-5 (during exhibitions). les: 
Special annual exhibitions by selected | 
organizations Oct. thru June. 
New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W. at 77th St., New York 24. Open: wkdys. — 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., NY 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month of f 
Aug.). Free. 
New York city and state historical ex- 
hibits. Early American paintings and . 
portraits. American folk arts and crafts. 
Audubon watercolors of birds, John : 
Rogers statuette groups. Library. i 
Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum: 28 E. 20th > 
St., New York. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon. ), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thnks. J 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. | 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. Mount- 
ed lion shot by him in Africa. Photo-- 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal items. 
Extensive cartoon collection. 
Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 we 
8th St., New York 11. Open: wkdys. & Sun... 
1-5 (closed Mon, & June 1-Sept. 15). Free. 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, draw-— 
ings, prints by American artists. Annual | 
exhibitions of American con tempore 
CHICAGO Pas: 
Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Ave. at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wkdys 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm, 25c. (on: a 
Sun,, hidys.). 


_ Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. 
Oriental arts; European, American deco- 
rative arts. Thorne Miniature Rooms. 
Library, art school. 


f Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of © 


Natural History; 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
- 14, Il. Open: daily 10-5. Free. 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
-— ‘toric animals. Study collections of North 
American flora and fauna. 


Chicago Historical Seciety: N, Clark St, at 
North Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
— 9:80-4:30, Sun, 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 
_- Mem. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 30c.). 
Exhibits and period rooms from discov- 
ery and exploration of America to pres- 
P ent. Special emphasis on history of 
: Chicago, Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 
- Research library. 


_ Chicago Natural History Museum (formerly 
- Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd, at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
Sun.—Nov.-Feb. 9-4; May-Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Apr., Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
2 Day). Adm, $0¢. (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
fy Exhibits in anthropology, potany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 


_ Museum of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
at Lake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open; 
fall & winter—wkdys, 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- 
- 5:80), Sun. & hidys. 9:30-7; spring & sum- 
 -mer—wkdys. $:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30— 
1%, Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
¥ Over 8 acres of exhibits. Working coal 
mine. Fuli-size street of 1910. Fully 
- equipped farm. Evolution of automobile 
_ and airplane. Working iron foundry. 
; Exhibits in physics, medicine, chemistry. 
Colleen Moore’s Doll House. 


Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
 ¢@ago: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Il. 
_ Open: wkdys. 10-12, 1-5 (closed Mon.), 

Sun. 1-5. Free. 

Representative collections of ancient 

Near Eastern objects, including 40-ton 
| human-headed winged bull from Khor- 
gsabad, 16-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon 
5 from Egypt, gold ornaments from an- 
} cient Persia, ivories from Megiddo. 

Vanderpoel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 

lery: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 

tll. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 

hidys.). Free, 

_ Paintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 

_ ture. Attempts to serve the person unin- 
: formed in art as well as the connoisseur. 


+ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
‘York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. Cc. 
_ Open: wkdys. 10-4:30 (Mon. 12-4:80, Sat. 
 9-4:30), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Kmas 
& July 4). Free, 


Specializes in American art, but has no- | 
table collection of 17th century Dutch 
and 19th century French paintings. Per- 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 
Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes, Large 
collection of American sculpture. hae 
Freer Gallery of Art: Jefferson Dr. at 
12th St., S.W., Washington 25, D. C. Open: — 
wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30 (closed Xmas). Free. — 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, — 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. - 
National Air Museum, Smithsonian Insti- — 
tution: The Mall, 10th and Jefferson Dr., 
Washington 25, D. C. Open: every day but 
Xmas 9-4:30. Free, i 
38 aircraft exhibited, including Wright — 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie Mae, 
Bell Supersonic X-i. Guided missiles, — 
engines, propellers, structure specimens, : 
instruments, scale models, etc. f | 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- — 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-—4;30. Free. 
Art collections given by Harriet Tan 
Johuston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William — 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. — 
National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. 10-6, Sun, 2-10, closed xmas a 
New Year’s Day. Free. 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, printed 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths 
and others. Gulbenkian loans. Index of 
American Design. Concerts. 
Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, 
Washington 25, D. C, 
Maintains the following museums and. 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- 
tional Air Museum, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
U.S. National Museum. See those entries, 
United States National Museum: several 
bldgs. on the Mall, Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. es 
Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
ology, engineering, industry, history. 
Relics of Washington and Lincoln, = 


PHILADELPHIA ie 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philade 
phia: 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Open: wkdys. $-5 (summer 9-4), . 
Sun. 1-5. Free, jm 
Large habitat groups of animals of Ne 
America, Africa, Asia. Hall of Earth | 
tory and Audubon Bird Hall. Mine 
and gems. Library. 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pen 
vania for the Premotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sat. 
10—5, closed Mon.), Sun, 12-5. Adm. 6 
Activities grouped into 7 major categ 
ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; mo. 
Journal; lectures; library; medal awa 


museum of science and industry, includ- 
ing planetarium; research laboratories, 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon., July 4 
Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hidys. 
5. Free (except during two annual ex- 
hibitions). 

Permanent collections include American 
art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculptu_e. 
Special fall exhibit of water colors, 
prints. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 
26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 9:30-5 (closed all legal hidys.). Free. 
Art from beginning of Christian era. 
aintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
‘rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 


é bama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
ve sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
Kdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 

: phases of natural history with em- 
asis on geology. See also Mound State 
lonument Archaeological Museum. 


ige, “Tenn. Open: wkdys. 9: 30-5; Sarin 
0-6: 30. Adm. 50c (children under 12 


E e models, pictures, etc. illustrating 
Srocesses and principles of atomic en- 


Hall of Fame ana Museum, Natl.: 
., Cooperstown, N. Y. 

a cs, pictures, documents of baseball 
ae Bronze plaques of game’s im- 


. Paintings and sculpture. Indian 
Eskimo exhibits. Birds, animals, 
minerals, Original “One Horse Shay.” 


shat 


ee Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 


opean and American paintings. Early 
silver, furniture, interiors. 


he Egyptian, Classical collections. 


‘Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
og wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
~2-6. Free. 

eet and American paintings, in- 
ding contemporary works. Sculpture 


* Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 


eoure. Small ‘sculptures ane: ceramic 
Library and concerts. 
Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10- 
(Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. — 
_ Extensive natural history collections. © 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese — 
pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rare ~ 
editions of scientific monographs. 4 
California Academy of Sciences: Golden — 
Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys, — 
& Sun. 10-5. Free. 2 
North American and African habitat 
groups. Exhibits of large game fish. Rep- 
tiles, plants, fossils, minerals. Astro- 
nomical exhibits. Aquarium. 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: daily 
10-5 (hidys. 1-5). Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Egyptian 
art. Organ recitals and movies. : 
Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
during winter mos. 10-10), Sun, 2-6. Free. 
Department of Fine Arts: European and ~ 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. — 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 
Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin- 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
during Oct.-May 1-10), Sun. & hidys. 2-5. 
Free. i: 
Paintings, prints since i5th century. 
Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Medieval, Orien- 
tal sculpture. Near and Far Eastern 
pottery, bronzes, Musical instruments, 
decorative arts, period rooms. Library, 
movies. 


Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. 
9 a.M.—10 P.M., Fri. 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru May, 
closed Mon.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
Classical and modern art of all nations 
and ages; considerable art of Cleveland. - 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, furni- 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Early 
American collections. 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, 
wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 2-6. Free. ‘ 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, 
plant models, minerals, gems. Most com- 
plete mastodon yet found. African col- 
lections. Spitz planetarium. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 30 w. 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Open: 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. thru 
May), Sun. 1:30-5. Free. § 
Contemporary paintings. Latin American d 
and Southwestern folk arts and crafts. — 
Navajo  sand-painting reproductions, — 
Frequently changing exhibitions. Con- — 
certs, theater arts, art school. cate 


Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange 


Ohio. Open: 


€ 
) 
t,' 


$4 
Fy 


rae 


‘Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-6, Sun. 
2-5. Free. 

_ Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
glass, tapestries. American furniture and 
_ . Gecorative arts of 17th to 19th centuries. 
-. Monthly loan exhibitions. Concerts, lec- 

_ . tures, movies. 


_ Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. at 
_ Uth, Davenport, Iowa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
_ elosed Mon.), Sun., hidys. 2-5. Free. 

Mi Science, history, applied art exhibits, 
including anthropology, ethnology, Ori- 
ental and Mediterranean culture. Art 
and Historical Library at 215 Main St. 


Denver Art Museum: 5 museums, under 
- administration of Schleier Gallery, 1343 
_ Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo. Open: wkdys. 
_ 9-5 (Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 

European, American paintings and deco- 
- - rative arts. Oriental, South Sea, African, 
_. Latin American, Amer. Indian arts and 
y crafts. Temporary, changing exhibitions. 
ae Art school, children’s museum. 


Denver Museum of Natural History: City 
_ Park, Denver 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
_ 12-5. Free. 
rt. Natural history of North and South 
- America. Habitat groups of mammals 
and birds. Minerals, fossil mammal and 
“reptile skeletons. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept._June— 
wkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
9-6; July & Aug-—wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 
(closed Mon.); closed all hlidys. Free. 
Survey of history as expressed in arts. 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture, glass, 
~ gold work, ivory, graphic arts, textiles. 
Barge murals by Diego Rivera. Lectures, 
a movies, gallery talks. 
Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. Open: May-—Oct. every 
day 9-6. Adm. 75¢. 
Barly farm and handicraft tools. School- 
house, country store, smithy, lawyer's 
_ Office, print shop, doctor’s office, phar- 
= macy. Cardiff Giant. Operated by N. Y. 
' State Historicai Assn. 
_ Fenimore House: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
- Cooperstown, N, Y. Open: May—Oct,—every 
day 9-6; rest of yr—wkdys. 9-5, closed Sat. 
& Sun. Adm. 75¢. 
\ American portraits, genre paintings. 
7 Browere life masks of Founding Fathers. 
_. Hamilton-Burr Room, James Fenimore 
: ‘Cooper Collection. Folk art, Shaker col- 
lection. Library. Operated by N. Y. State 
- ~ Historical Assn. 
Gardner (Isabella Stewart) Museum: 280 
The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. Open: Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1-4 (closed other 


ae OS). ee? ee 


_ days, hidys., and during Aug.). Free (chil- 
dren under 8 not admitted). 
Renaissance art in setting resembling 
Venetian palace. Painting, sculpture, 
tapestries, furniture. Music in Tapestry 
- Room in afternoon of open days. 


Heard Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 
(closed Mon.). Free. F 
Prehistoric and historic pottery, blan- — 
kets, beadwork, carvings, weapons, etc. — 
from various parts of world. 
Herron (John) Art Museum: 110 BE. 16th 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(closed Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free, 
European paintings from Renaissance to 
present. American paintings of 19th and © 
20th centuries. Egyptian, Greek, Asiatic 
sculpture and ceramics. . 
Huntington (Henry E.) Library and Art 
Gallery: San Marino 9, Calif. Open: wkdys. — 
& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during 
Oct.). Free (reservations must be made), 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history and 
literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s — 
autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- — 
tanical garden. Research facilities. 


Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun, 
2-5. Free. 
Exhibitions of selections from perma- 
nent collections, including contempo- 
rary artists. Special exhibitions, lectures, 


Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. — 
& Sun. 10-5 (closed Mon., Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. oe 
American, European, Eastern art, Amer-— 
ican, English silver. American Indian ex-_ 
hibits. California History Hall, Movies, 
lectures, concerts, library. 


Mint Museum of Art: 501 Eastover Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C, Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed — 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed June 24—_ 
Sept. 8. Free. Fh 

American and European paintings and 


believed to be largest carved wooden 
eagle in world. eg 
Mound State Monument Archaeological 
Museum: Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys & 
Sun. 8-5. Adm, 26c. ihe 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc., 3 
Moundville Indians. Operated by Al 
bama Museum of Natural History. 
Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: 
mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (close 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5, Adm. 25c (free Sita.) ao 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records 
chants, Comparative material from As 
and elsewhere. Library. iG 1m 
Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art 
and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 
Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun, & hidys. 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. I 
Xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct 
1—Apr. 30, Adm. 25c, (free Sat., Sun., hidys., 
Fri..eves.). hie 


alae od has 


Huropean paintings from 13th century 
to present. Extensive Chinese collection. 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 
lish pottery. Concerts, movies, 

New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House. See those entries. Also op- 
erates museum and library on Moses 
Circle in village of Ticonderoga. 

ewark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 1, N. J. Open: Oct _—June—wkdys, 12- 
:80 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30), Sun. 
hidys. 2-6; July-Sept.—wkdys. 12-5 
hur. 12-5, 6:30-9), Sun. & hidys. 2-6. 


“American painting and sculpture, in- 
cluding contemporary work. Outstanding 
Tibetan collection. Ancient glass. Coins 
of all nations. Exhibits in mechanical 
motion, astrcnomy, natural science, an- 
‘ ‘thropology. Concerts. Workshop, Jr. 


30, Residence and Cuma Museum 
Adm,: Art Museum $1, Residence 


Ee cave, other paintings and 18th-cen- 
ury Italian theater in Art Museum. 
laborate furnishings in Residence. Il- 
lustrative and historical material in 
useum of the American Circus. 

R ‘osicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
. Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
), Sun. 12-5. Free. 

Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
ies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
r Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
and temple. Art gallery. 

is) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
Lol lis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
on. 2:30-9:30). Free. 

ntal and Western art and decorative 
Paintings, sculpture, prints, ceram- 
riental rugs. Period rooms. 


ae Fine Arts pall of: Plaza de 


ian art. Asiatic arts and prints. 

, workshop. 

Diego” Museum of Man: California 
adrangle, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
kdys. 10-5 (closed Tues.), Sun. 
ee. 
aeology, anthropology, ethnology, 
tive weapons, health education. 


0 Saeiety of Natural History— 
val History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:30 (closed 


‘wkdys. 12-10, Sun. 1-5. Free. 


- 7:15-9:15), Sun. & hidys. 2-5( closed NY. 


ie roe wet 
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Mammals, birds! fossils, shell plants 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on Sout 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower Californi: 
Library. s 

San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- — 

morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, Open: 


Contemporary European, American paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, prints, archi- — 
tecture, photographs, decorative arts, — 
including work by San Francisco artists. 
60-70 annual exhibitions. Concerts, moy- 
ies, library. 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, _ 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 
American Indian exhibits, ancient and 
modern. Library, lectures. Casa de 
Adobe, reproduction of adobe hacienda, 
located at 4605 N. Figueroa St. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon, 1-5), Sun. hidys. 1-5. Free. z 
Dutch, French, English, American paint- 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, 
sculpture. Ancient, modern glass. Orien- 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. ; 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard 
at Grove Ave., Richmond 20. Open: wkdys. 
11-5 (closed Mon. ), Sun. 2-5. Free Wed:, 
Sat., Sun (other days 30c). 
European, American, Oriental, Pacific ; 
Island art. Special collections: modern ~ 
French, American paintings, Russian — 
Crown Jewels. Statewide educational 
programs. 


Wadsworth Atheneum: 25 Atheneum Sq. 
N., Hartford 3, Conn. Open: wkdys. 12-5 — 
(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Fri., July 4, — 
Labor Day, Thnks. Day, xmas, NY Day), 
Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European and American paintings from 
1400 to present. Bronzes, porcelain, sil- 
ver. American period rooms and furni- ~ 
ture. Library, concerts, movies. 


Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Centre — 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 11-5 
(July—Aug. 11-4) (Mon., Oct.-May, 1:30-5, 


Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas Eve, Xmas). 

Free. . 
Art from ancient empires to 19th century 
Europe, Important collections of Etrus- 
can art and medieval illuminated books. — 
Original manuscript of eerie 
Banner.” 


Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury St. 
Worcester 2, Mass. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
(Tues. in Nov—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5, | 
hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. Day, ih 
Xmas). Free. 
Art from Egyptian to modern times, in: 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on paintin: 
and ocean Classes, lectures, concert 


U. s. Postal Regulations 


Source: U. 8. Post Office, 4 52 


Dd 
_ FIRST CLASS: 
_-Letters and written and sealed matter: 
 8¢ for each oz., except that drop letters 
“sare subject to 2¢ for each oz. when de- 
_ posited for local delivery at offices not 
_ having letter-carrier service, provided they 
_ are not collected or delivered by rural or 
_ star-route carriers. 


Government postal cards: 
double, 4¢. 

_ Private mailing or post cards: 2¢. 

Limit of weight -when mailed from one 

first-class post office to another: 40 Ib. in 

local, first and second zones, 20 lb. in 

_ third to eighth zones. 


Limit of weight when mailed to or from 
second-, third- and fourth-class post 
_ Offices: 70 Ib. 

- AIR MAIL (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 

6¢ for each oz. or fraction thereof within 

_ the continental U. S., within any Territory 

or possession of the U. S., or between any 
- of the foregoing. This includes air mail to 
or from Alaska, Hawii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 

Islands of the U. S., Canton Island, Canal 
Zone, Guam and any other place where 
the U. 8. mail service is in operation. 


_ AIR PARCEL POST (OVER 8 OZ. TO 70 
LB): 

The zone rates below shall apply . to 
mailable matter of any class carried by air. 
Such matter shall not exceed 100 in. in 

length and girth combined, including 
_ written and other matter of the first class, 
whether sealed or unsealed. Fractions of a 
lb. are charged as a full Ib. 

Parcels weighing less than 10 lb. and 
measuring more than 84 in., but not more 
_ than 100 in. in length and girth combined, 
_ shall be subject to the 10-ib. rate. 


Alr Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
First 
lb. 


single, 2¢; 


NS NT 


Addl. 
Zone and (miles) tbs. 


§ Ae 
First, Second & Third (to 300). 60¢  48¢ 


Fourth (300-600) ........ «+e. 65¢ 50¢ 
Fifth (600-1,000) ..... itn ete tre 70¢ 56¢ 
Sixth (1,000~-1,400) ........... T5¢  64¢ 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) ........ 76¢ T2¢ 
Eighth (over 1,800) .......... 80¢ 80¢ 


The eighth-zone rate shall be charged 
on air parcel post between the U. S. or its 
Territories and possessions and overseas 
A.P.O.’s and Fleet post offices, as well as 
naval vessels and commands afloat ad- 
_ dressed in care of Fleet post offices at New 
York or San Francisco. 

Air parcels mailed at New York, N. Y., 
and addressed to Puerte Rico and the Vir- 
Is. are aeiiiees to the seventh-zone rate. 


—— = 


SECOND CLASS (NO WEIGHT LIMIT): 
Newspapers, magazines and other peri- 
Odicals containing notice of second-clase 
entry. a 
For rates for publications mailed by the 
publishers or registered news agents, con=- 
sult local postmaster. 


Transient rate for matter mailed by 
others than the publishers or registered 
news agents: 2¢ for the first 2 oz. 1¢ for 
each additional 2 oz.. However, if the 
fourth-class rate is cheaper, it shall apply. 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 


Covers mailable matter not in the first 
and second classes. f 


Regular rate: 2¢ for the first 2 oz, 1¢ 
for each additional oz. Books and catalogs 
of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, — 
etc.: 2¢ for the first 2 oz. 1%¢ for each 
additional 2 oz. 


Bulk rate: for $10 per year or trace ? 
tion thereof, separately addressed identical 
pieces of third-class matter in quantities — 
of not less than 20 lb. or of not less than 
200 pieces are subject to the ib. rates of © 
postage applicable to the entire bulk ~ 
mailed at one time. a 


The bulk rate for miscellaneous printed — 
matter, etc. is 14¢ for each lb., with a 
minimum charge of 1%4¢ per piece. For 
books and catalogs of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, etc., the rate is 10¢ for each Ib., 
with a minimum charge of 1144¢ per piece. 


Pieces of such size or form as to prevent : 
ready facing and tying in bundles and re- 
quiring individual distributing through- 
out are subject to a minimum charge of ; 
3¢ each. 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER 
8 OZ.): 
Merchandise, books, printed matter se ¥- 

alt other mailable matter not in first | or 

sécond Class. * 


The zone rates below shall Pe pee 
fourth-class matter, except catalogs, book: Sy 
library books, publications or records for 
the blind, and certain controlled ‘circula: 
tion publications. 


Limit of size*: 72 in. in length and girth 
combined, 


Limit of weight“: over 8 oz. to 40 ib. in” 
local, first and second zones, over 8 OZ. to 
20 lb. in third to eighth zones. 


Note: The following five items herve ' 
size limit of 100 in. in length and girth 


When mailed from one first-class post office to an-— 
ether. ee 


combined, a weight limit of over 8 oz. to 
70 1b.: (1) parcels sent to or from rural 
or star routes; (2) parcels sent to or from 
second-, third-, and fourth-class post of- 
fices; (3) parcels containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 
- commodities (not including manufactured 

products thereof); (4) parcels containing 
books; (5) parcels mailed between the 
U.S. and any Army or Fleet post office or 
between the U. S. and any Territory or 
possession of the U. S. 


Fourth-Class Zone Rates 


: ; First Addl. 
Zone and (miles) Ib. Ibs. 


2oy ARS Be Ce or Sa nee ee $.15 $.0125 
17 0240 

ier aeetersist wis 17 .0350 

late sucieae/ es 19 0475 

IC eR ae 21 0675 

BE ean NeIA SA .23 0925 


-1400 


In the ist or 2nd zone, where the distance by the 
shi test practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
ste shall be the same as for the 3rd zone, 

"he zone rates below shall apply to in- 
idually addressed catalogs and similar 
ed advertising matter in bound form 
sighing more than 8 oz. but not exceed- 
10 Ib. 


Catalog Zone Rates 


First Addl. 
Ib. lbs. 
RE RU sa le en's Fs $.10 $.0150 
Al 0250 
AA ae 12 .0300 
Se arena 18 .0400 
MOO) acerieicskets.. 8 15. 0550" 

,000-1,400) ......... 16 .0700 
(1,400-1,800) ...... 17 ~~ -.0900 
over 1,800) cas. ui5 0. 18 -1100 


e Ist or 2nd zone, wee, the distance by the 
est practicable mail route is 300 mi. or more, the 
shail be the same as for the 3rd zone. 

OKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 

oks (containing no advertising matter 
han incidental announcements of 


ie or delivery within the first three 
: the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
sh additional lb. 


* 
Te 


repayment of the special-delivery 
‘et mail to the most expeditious 


* : we 
Prepayment of the special-handling fee 
entitles fourth-class matter to the most 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery 
at the office of address. 


Special Delivery and Special Handling 


Special 


Special 
handling 


delivery 
First 2nd, 3rd,| (4th class — 


Weight class 4th class only) 
UO Ae Les ceretan yes 20¢ 35¢ | 15¢ 
AtOMOAD oe sen lees 35¢ 45¢ | 20¢ 
Over=1051D.7 cies 5O0¢ 60¢ | 25¢ 


MONEY ORDERS: 


Money orders for amounts from 1¢ to 
$100 are issued upon written application 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order and the names 
and complete addresses of the payee and 
remitter. Fees are as follows: 


Amount of order 


@-.08-t0:.$ 5 5.00: cag a eee 10¢- 
BOL 0-5 10.00))..e; sel ee 15¢ 
10.007t0".) 150.00)... aa 25¢ 
$0017 to 100.00. «>. a eee 35¢ 


REGISTERED MAIL: 


Fees for domestic registered mail (first-, 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class matter on which postage aE 
the first-class rate has been paid): 


Indemnity limit Fee 


NOMNGSMDICY oe. cick cool sto yeee ete eee $ .30 
$362.01 tO; 96.002 5-53 a 40 
5.01 to 25 00 Wiser Sek ee 55 
25.01 to 50.00%2ey Saeco eee 65 
50.01 to 75.00)". si. none ee 15 
25:01 7,t0c" 100.00 cnet ee eee 85 
100.012.0057 200-00 iu) 5 (ses nea 95 
200,01 to. 4: 300:00i i250 eee 1.05 
$00:01::to- 40000 55. cen eee 1,15: 
400:01. t032500,00/ 7 bees ieee 1.25. 
600.01 to. 6000) 2..42.4520 eee 1.35 
600,01. t6 1 "700.00-tne oe ee eee 1.45— 
700.01.to0-), 1800.00,)o805 4 xanthan 1.55 


ec cs 


For registered mail having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid there shall 
be charged additional fees (surcharges) : 


When declared value exceeds maximum in- ined 
demnity covered by registry fee pald— _ . Feo 
pe SS Reena ENG ine ee SN anes Ls 


By not over $50 
By over $50 but not over $100 ig 
By over $100 but not over $200 .....,. 4¢ 

By over $200 but not over $400 
By over $400 but not over $600 
By over $600 but not over $800 ....... 
By over $800 but not over $1000 ...... 


Ne 5 Oe yee = 
——~= me Oe ee CU 


the maximum indemnity covered by the 

registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, the ad- 

ditional fees for each $1,000 or part of 

_ $1,000 on articles destined to points within 

_ the several zones applicable to fourth-class 
_ matter ‘shall be as follows: 


Zone Fee 


For local delivery or for 
- @Qelivery within 1st zone 
- For delivery within 2nd zone 
For delivery within 3rd zone .......... 16¢ 
For delivery within 4th zone 
_ For delivery within 5th or 6th zones . .18¢ 
a eor delivery within 7th or 8th zones . .19¢ 


In the case of nonnegotiable securities, 

_ surcharge is based on known or estimated 

_ cost of duplication, including the cost of 

an indemnity bond if required. If the cost 

of duplication cannot be determined read- 

- ily, it may be stated by the sender as 6% 
_ of the market value, 


INSURED MAIL; 
_ Fee for insured mail (savings bonds, 
~ stubs, etc.) treated as registered mail un- 
_ der special authorization by the Depart- 
ment: 20¢. 
Fees for domestic insured mail (third- 
and fourth-class matter):. 


Indemnity limit Fee 
BMMECOTNCG'S 5.00 one ccs etaiseaces 5¢ 
Ba CM O00 vos cod w csts Caradon oie» 10¢ 
MTR EGME IO OO be oi. ah cy soy 3 cm, ooh 15¢ 
MEUT COP 50.00 86 eo). ee nr poss oes 20¢ 
Becta tore t0000. 54. .'.'r..0% 60 clams os 30¢ 


100.01 to 200.00 


 C€.0.D. MAIL: 

Fees for domestic unregistered C.O.D. 
mail (third- and fourth-class matter and 
- sealed domestic mail matter of any class 
bearing postage at the first-class rate): 


«Indemnity mit Feo 
mer ..01 to $ 5.00 .......505, Etieet div $ .30 
BeOtetar) (10.00) sie: 0. es ; 40 
10.01 to 25.00 ....... : seach .60 
mz0.0e tO: 5000 4... 662-508 Ree cae -70 
“60.01 to 100.00 ..... levels atacthonuaits 3 80 

- 100.01 to 150.00 ........ ‘ Be Mer aie 90 
UO OO siete nated aha chode.sldbend s/s 1.00 


— 160.01 to 


Fees for domestic registered C.O.D. mail 
(sealed domestic mail of any class bearing 
postage at the first-class rate): 


‘ _ Amount collectible and indemnity payable Fee 
ESE I 
3 ROC Be LOO Mi etcti moors ort so wate 3 $ .80 
; 26.61, 56.05 50:00' ls es a sie ee: ke 1.10 
REBUT 40) 10000 Y.. eci does ree 1.20 
ead 01500 900.009 rie Pe... 8 1.40 


(100.01 to 200.00* 


 ® Limit of collections, 


When indemnity in excess of $200 is de- 
sired, the fees for domestic registered 
C.O.D. mail are: 


Indemnity limit 
$200.01 to $ 300.00 


800.01" C07 SF 400.000 s-..5:5,6:4 wan eas toe E 
£00101 5000.00) 5 sos etna w ecient ‘10. 
DOOLOT SOME COOLIO, Mis sic /.cin ev cumeetegete 80 
GOOLOT CORT 70000 oi. c,d: wie ay, cients ee 1.90 — 
COCO Ls CON SO000 ie s.2) se to. tane ete 4 
800.017 CO me10002005 5, serttaeuciac cerronnene 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


In registered and insured mail, a censine 
card will be returned to the sender upon | 
request. When a card is requested show= — 
ing to whom and when the delivery was — 
made, the rate is 7¢ if the request is made 
at the time of mailing, 15¢ if made there- 
after. When a card is requested showing 
to whom and when the delivery was made ~ 
and the address, the rate is 31¢ and must — 
be paid at the time of mailing. ; 

Fees for effecting delivery of domestic — 
registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail to ad- — 
dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. be 

Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 
sentative of inability to deliver a C.0.D, 
article: 5¢. 

A demurrage charge of 5¢ a day is col- 
lected on each C.O.D. article which the 

addressee fails to accept within 15 days 
after the first attempt to deliver or the ~ 
first notice of arrival at the office of ad- ; 
dress is given. : 

Certificates of mailing for Abaiwery ma 
of any class and additional certificates for 
ordinary, registered, insured and C.O.D. 
mail: 1¢ for each article described thereo: 

The sending of registered or insured mail 3 


restricted. Consult postmaster for details. 
C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- 
nel on board ships or at overseas bed 
stations. 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL: 


South and Central America (except Bu i 
ropean possessions), Canada, Cuba, Domin- — 
ican Republic, Haiti, Andorra, Spain and 
Philippines: letters, 3¢ an oz. or fraction 
thereof; post cards, 2¢ single, 4¢ reply-paid. 

Other countries: letters, 5¢ first 
8¢ each additional oz. or fraction thereo: 
post cards, 3¢ single, 6¢ reply-paid. rg 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL: e. 
Air-letter sheets: Air letters, consisting 
of sheets which can be folded into the 
form of an envelope and sealed, are 
ceptable for dispatch by air mail at a uni: 
form rate of 10¢ each to all foreign coun~ 
tries. The sheets are sold at all post offices 
at 10¢ each. No enclosures, adhesive tape 4 
or stickers are permitted. % a 
Letters and letter packages: See table 
for rates. ee 


Air-Mail Rates from U. S. to Various Countries 


Air parcel post — Air parcel nost — 


| Air | Initial Addl — Limit, Air | Initial Addl, Limit, 
mail! unit? weight? lbs. Country mail! unit? weight? —_ Ibs. 


a6 Asse eats te 135 
5 eae BAAD Be 25 Howe 
-10 1.51 76 25 1.47 
25 1.62 1.27 AS 97 
15 1.05 49 25 1.42 
-10 83 14 15 1.08 
15 98 A3 -10 oes 
-10 .76 a3 25 1.27 
10 1.08 AO 25 HG 
10 1.48 64 25 1.37 
British Gui 10 1.07 39 Lebanon 25 1.22 
_ British Honduras 10 Bees sista ma Liberia 25 Ses 
Bulgaria 15 sieht striete oe 065 64 
25 Sehe mires Se 15 1,1914 
06 seae Sorts 15 89 
5) 1.75 1.00 New Zealand.......]  .25 1.82 
10 1,31 56 Nicaragua 10 80 
25 1.438 1.088 15 1.02 
-10 1.21 40 25 1,63 
10 : .29 -10 ce 
08 (*) 10 
15 : 48 10 on 
i 15 AT 474i) 1.81 
inican Republic ..| .10 : 22 15 1.06 
aC ; 10 5 33 Portugal Buy Spi 
15 fs 64 Rumania 15 Sto 
10 4 26 25 1.5612 
25 aH Fase ais 5 1.21 
15 , 51 10 92 
15 E A4 “15 85 
10 ; A4 15 92 
15 é i 25 ara 
15 f A s20 2.29 
10 : ‘ 15 1.15 
-10 5 J 25 1.31 
-10 5 : AS 1.66 
25 é é 15 1.00 
15 Bee ets ae 10 1.26 
15 é . 10 1.27 
25 : 4 | lS 87 


ters and letter packages. Unless otherwise indicated, rate shown is per each \% oz., and weight is limi 

i oz. For rates for commercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, small packets, 8-oz. m 
dise packages, combination packages and articles grouped together, consult local postmaster. 2? Rate for 4 
fraction Pee # Rate for each additional 4 02. or fraction thereof. 4 Parcels for Brazil exceeding 22 lb. 


all 


‘i 


. ae 
Inspector, the Executive Assistant to ae 
: uty Postmaster General, the Postmaster General, the Chief Clerk fe, 
t Postmasters General, the Admin- Director of Personnel, the Comptroller, 
sistant to the Postmaster Gen- and the Purchasing Agent. The Depu 
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THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES : 4 


by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 


es Professor of History, Harvard University 


p 1. Under the English Flag 
_ The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
. France, England, Holland and Sweden. 
_ Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Guif Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
BS nmexed the Mississippi Valley from the A. 
_ palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
_ the seventeenth century, the English be- 
_ gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
_ ing the Dutch already established in the 
_ present New York and the Swedes in: Dela- 
_ Ware, seized their possessions. 
- Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
- has been largely the product of influences 
_ emanating from the seaboard communities. 
_ Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as. genuine ex- 
_ tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
_ sowed English customs, institutions and 
_ speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
_ Spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
ways underwent modification, but this 
: arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
iy 
: 


vt 


mess existence and, as time went on, from 
@ growing sense of self-sufficiency. 


_ Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
_ Jamestown, where the first representative 
fe assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
_ followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 
ing a much larger migration of Puritans 
into New England. Later in the century 
b the Quakers occupied a midway region 
_ owned by William Penn, making Philadel- 
_ phia their headquarters and fanning out 
_ in every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
- eolonies existed but the southernmost, 
_ Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
_ The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
_ economic, religious and political oppres- 
_ sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
_ opportunity. - 
_ In time, other strains reinforced the 
_ original English population: French Hu- 
-guenots, Scotch Irish, Germans and minor 
_ groups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
_ already on hand. African slaves, first in- 
_ troduced at Jamestown in 1619, were 
_ welcomed in all the colonies, though the 
economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
_ root there than elsewhere. The people in 
_ the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in plantation production. Every- 
_ where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
ment. When they clashed with the English- 
pe orniten governors, the colonists usually 


won out by withholding appropriations, 

As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern fringes 
of the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689-1763), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations — 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir 
to the country west of the river, though 
some years later Napoleon was temporarily 
to reclaim it for France. 


2. Birth of the Nation a 
With the removal of the Gallic menace ~ 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England's ios 
change from her former policy of “salutar 
neglect” aroused active resentment. 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meetings : 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mob 
demonstrations in America. Colonial home 
rule was at stake, also freedom of trade a 
and the provincials appealed to the prin- 
ciple: “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 penaliz- 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a fev 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at mae 


pendence. The famous Declaration of July. ; 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson for — 
the Second Continental Congress, justified — 
revolution as the only means to guarantee A 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Liberty — 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Un 
George Washington as commander in chief 
the fighting shifted from New England into 
the middle states and then into the sou 
General Gates’s victory at Saratoga on 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s ancient — 
enemy, France, into the war; just four — 
years later the British yielded to the Allies — 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 1783 
recognized the United States as stretch: 
to the Mississippi. 2 
The infant, though born and bapt 
had yet to be weaned. The league of state: 


raise necessary funds, or to ensure U 
stricted domestic trade. Within the sta 
however, Revolutionary idealism prompted — 
action to forbid primogeniture and tax- — 
supported religions, and the Northern com 
monwealths abolished slavery, a prohibi- 
tion which Congress’s Ordinance of 17 
extended to the territory north of th 
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with social disturbances culminating in 

Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, made 

Sober men tremble for the sanctity of 

_ property rights and seemed to cloud the 

nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 

summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 

«The Constitution established a govern- 
“nent of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
.partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
-dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
sand each to serve as a check and balance 


on the others. Within its own sphere the 


«general government was supreme, and it 
~@xerted its will not through state officials, 
“@6 under the Articles of Confederation, 
but immediately upon individuals, Direct 
popular representation was limited to the 
-House of Representatives, the Senate being 
.thosen by the legislatures (a system which 
vdasted till 1913), the President designated 
-by Electors (who in practice, however, 
quickly lost their deliberative function), 
pnd the Supreme Court appointed by the 
President and Senate for life. Opposed in 
“many states because of its centralizing and 
“undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
“that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
‘elude federal interference with civil liber- 
“tles such as freedom of speech, the press 
*and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
2791, fulfilled the promise. 
Perhaps no convention would have rati- 


fied the Constitution if it had been realized 
that an indivisible Union would ensue. 


’ The framers, engaged in the practical task 


_ of curing the defects of the Confederation 
government, strewed phrases through the 


document that had contradictory implica- 
~ tions. On the basis of the text it was pos- 


‘sible for equally honest men to maintain 
that the states were more powerful than 
the nation, or that the nation overtopped 
~the states. At one time or other nearly 
*every legislature, given what it considered 
-suficient provocation, asserted the right of 
-mullification or secession, Short of such ex- 
‘treme doctrines, controversy began almost 
-immediately over the question of whether 
the Constitution should be construed 
broadly to enhance the national authority 
-@r narrowly to lessen it. 

_ Under George Washington, President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
“came a going concern, Congress, guided by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Ham- 
‘iUton, buttressed the public credit by ar- 
Fanging to pay at par the national debt 
“and the war-incurred state debts and by 
“creating a United States Bank modeled 
“upon the Bank of England. These meas- 
ures, especially the last, alarmed Jefferson, 
veteran liberal and Washington’s Secre- 
tary of State. Fearing that the legislation 


_ -would build up a dangerous moneyed class, 


he urged a strict interpretation of the Con- 


stitution in opposition to Hamilton’s loose- 
construction views. The French Revolution 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Paderatles 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver- 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated nation- 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene. The 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na- 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried . 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in the 
form of an embargo keeping merchantmen 
at home. Such measures failed, however, 
and under Madison in 1812 Congress, 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly West- 
erners, declared war on England. Unlike 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more+ 
over, lay exposed to land attack in Canada. 
But the assaults on Canada miscarried, 
and Britain’s attempts at counter-invasion 
with veterans freed by Napoleon’s defeat 
in 1614 fared little better. Unhappily, An- 


drew Jackson’s victory at New Orleans 
on January 8, 1815, occurred two weeks 
too late to affect the Peace Treaty -of 
Ghent, which settled none of the prewar 
disputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
accelerated American nationalism. In 1816 
Congress enacted the first protective tariff 
and chartered a new United States Bank 
-—on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 

country acquired the Gulf region from 

Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 

it seized. In 1823 the President, prompted 
_ by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
- tea, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
of freedom. 


f Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
_ ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 
~1820 only by Congress’s agreeing that the 
‘rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 
“the parallel marking her southern bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
alienated Southerners as class legislation 
discriminating against their welfare. Tu- 
_ tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
_ ©. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
; of state rights as defensive armor. John 
_ Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
" 1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
_ and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
i precipitated a crisis. 


q _ Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
al 
K. 


‘i 
ie 
; 


in wear, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
_encies, whether from the slavocracy or 
the money power. When South Carolina 
i nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 
: accepted Congress’s olive branch of a lower 
scale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
Bank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
Yan Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1837. so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
_ the Whigs uproariously elected William 
_ Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
\ campaign. He died after a month in office, 
| however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 
Tyler, whose strict-constructionist predi- 
lections foiled their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


Within the free states these years wit- 
messed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public education, 
_ temperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 

‘women’s rights. Humane people, viewing 
slavery as an anachronism and a sin, 
formed organizations to urge its abolition. 
The moderate-minded, content with de- 
_ manding its exclusion from the territories, 
unded a series of unsuccessful parties, 
“beginning with the election of 1840. The 


F 
; 


_ restless North with OUR apprehen- 


and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a t 


South, frightened by these threats to its 
cherished institution, found little good in 
any of the movements and regarded the 


sion. 


4. Sectional Conflict . 


Western expansionist zeal plus the — 
Southern desire for more slave territory 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out- — 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California an 
the territory eastward to Texas. American 
forces quickly overran northern Mexi 
and California, but a fiercely contested — 
march from Veracruz through the mou 
tains to Mexico City proved necessary | 
fore Polk achieved his goal in the Trea 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 

The conquests approximately completed — 
the present continental boundaries. The 
immediate effect, however, was to arouse 
sectional dissention over the question 
slavery in’ the new Southwest. Zachary — 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, died : 
in office after sixteen months, leaving the 
crisis in the lap of Millard Fillmore. | 
Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con. 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted California 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah 
New Mexico territories to future judi 
determination, and disposed of other d 
putes. But the settlement soon turn i 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce | 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Southe: 
policies. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1 5 
authorizing slavery by “popular sov 
eignty” in the country just west of Misso 


repudiation of the historic Missouri Co 
promise, Guerrilla warfare followed in K 
sas, while in the free states the old-t 
antislavery elements joined with dissid 
Whigs and Democrats to organize the 
publican party. The Republicans insis 
that slavery be kept out of all federal 
ritories. Angry contests on the fioo 7 
Congress operated like a war of ni ye 
convincing each side that the other was 
plotting its ruin. John Brown’s insane 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile ins 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. 
the Republicans in 1860 elected Abr 
Lincoln over a divided Democratic opposi- 
tion, eleven slave states, appealing me 
state-rights principles, seceded and estab 
lished the Confederate States of Americ 


‘For the hostilities that ensued, 1 


asi Dnt ad 
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a 


of superior economic resources and man 
power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 
far, and the Southern authorities failed 
also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country's future 
but the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
E. hee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily. lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept esround the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
erg proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
yersalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be 
accomplished, his assassination in April, 
1865, brought into office Andrew John- 
#0n, who shared his views of reconstruc- 
tion without his gifts of persuasion. Over 
Johnson's vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fiedged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several years 
more. 


5. Business and Government 
Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 


‘the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 


to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economio 
dépressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
1898, this alliance of business and politics 


governed the country almost wuninter- 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 

In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G. 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion, The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt’) and by catering to the 
Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 
sions, 

Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-unton 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals. Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition by 
underpaid workers, especially from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback: in- 
fiation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protection succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de- 


and for free silver. During the Panic of 
1893, however, Cleveland induced Congress 
to stop the inflation; and after the silver- 
_ ites, capturing the Democratic convention 
in 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
- liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
- @uced silver to a minor coin and com- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 
Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
- -encies, for the expanding industrial sys- 
_ tem demanded new markets, openings for 
- investment and sources of raw materials. 
_ Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
Ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
__ tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
~ tion under the whip of popular anger at 
: Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
- in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
 séssions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
_ tle war’ was prompted less by Wall Street 
- than by a superheated sensational press, 
_ it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
.! brought businessmen further advantages 
- through the quasi protectorate imposed 
_ on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
_ bean countries). About the same time 
Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
and Secretary of State John Hay's ‘‘open 
_ door’ policy promised a growing trade with 
_ China. Thecdore Roosevelt, raised to the 
_ presidency by McKinley's assassination in 
_ September, 1901, further advanced the 
_ Cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 
distances within the colonial empire. 


In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned nimself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
_ preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
“square deal,” and in his seven years 
! breaking ground for later and more sub- 
_ stantial advances. Despite party reaction- 
_ aries he put teeth into the enforcement of 
_ the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
into tightening control over railroads 
- and industrial monopolies, and initiated 
measures for conserving the nation’s 
_. natural resources. William Howard Taft, 
his choice as successor, quietly pursued 
similar policies; but Taft’s endorsement 
of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
_ tbe reformers that, failing to prevent his 
- renomination in 1912, they organized the 
_ Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
3 again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 

3 Wilson. 

_ Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
democratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
with magisterial authority to climax the 
earlier efforts at reform. The Underwood 
‘Tarif enacted the lowest rates since the 


Civil War; the Federal Reserve Act super- 
seded an outworn national banking sys- 
tem; and the Clayton Act created the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair — 
methods of competition.” Two other meas- — 

ures, launched by popular demand during ~ 
World War I, involved changes in the Con- ~ 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in — 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and — 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing. — 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) ex- 
tended to all women the suffrage which in 
some states they already possessed. “8 


6. World War and After aes. 
With America a neutral in 1914 when — 
the European struggle began, the admin- 
istration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and tradition- — 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceived 
the threat to national security if a mili- 
taristic Germany should supplant Britain 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin's Bi 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a sty 
few months after Wilson's second election 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred by AE 
his appeal that “The world must be made 
safe’ for democracy,” declared war on April at 
6, 1917. The government, racing against — 
time, swiftly put the nation on a battle 
footing, enacting universal conscription, — 
taking over the railways, and regimenting 
industry, labor and agriculture, It was the — 
country’s introduction to total war. In the — 
summer of 1918 Yankee troops under Gen 3 
eral John J. Pershing helped repulse © ; 
great German drive on the Marne and in 
September shared in the mighty Meuse~ 
Argonne counteroffensive, which ended th 
struggle on November 11. : Ps 


‘At the Paris Peace Conference, nm 
fought stubbornly for the democratic se 
tlement he had earlier outlined un 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally 
proposal of a League of Nations, which 
saw as a sort of continuing peace conf 
ence. At home the Republican-contr 
Senate, whipping up isolationist 
ment, completed his rout, for when Ba 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, that — 
body under the two-thirds requirement 
rejected it by a minority vote. The tide — 
was turning from wartime idealism to what 
Warren G. Harding, overwhelmingly elec 
by the Republicans in 1920, called “n 
malcy.” Disclosures of corruption in high — 
government circles hastened Harding's 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, who re-. 
newed his presidency by election a year 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herb 
Hoover. All three, while keeping out of th 
League, nevertheless co-operated with some 
of its minor activities and, on their ow 
concluded a number of collective trea 
for temporary naval disarmament and t 
outlawry of war. 


These part-way steps were offset, how- 
- ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
- ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
_ #@+ relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
_ immigration, “Rugged individualism” pro- 
_ duced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into. the worst depression ever known. 
- _ Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
ae age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
‘of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal" by the 
_ Democrats.. Under Roosevelt's. thrilling 

- leadership Congress, casting precedent to 

_ the winds, voted billions for relief, “primed 
A the pump” of business and agriculture to 
‘ hasten. recovery, and inaugurated long- 
_ fange reforms to. increase foreign trade 
_ through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
EK ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
; union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, ‘destroy electrical holding companies, 
i@ provide for social insurance and a 
_ government-planned development of the 
4 ‘Tennessee Valley, 


7. World War Again 

Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
lt adopted the “good neighbor’’ policy, 
quishing the Caribbean protectorates 
transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
utual nonaggression pact, As further 
vidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
gress made provision for Philippine 
eedom in 1946, Relations with other paris 
the world, however, posed. increasing 


he 


} 


ntal partner, Japan, began overruno- 
weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 
mist influences directed Roosevelt, 
; a ainst his-wish, to embargo munition 

es to both victim and assailant; but 
lic opinion forced a lifting.of the ban 
England and France in September, 
took'‘up arms against Nazi aggression. 
subjugation of France the follow- 
ing June emboldened Roosevelt to more 
ve steps, for crippled England now 
defended the Atlantic from totali- 
domination, Congress at his behest 
foted vast sums for rearmament and 
dopted peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
without consulting Congress, gave 


; of naval bases off North America, 
mostly Republicans, de- 
Roosevelt's “‘warmongering,” while 
till clinging to measures “short of 
stressed insistently the gathering 
rs to the American way of life—to 
{ edom - of speech, freedom of worship, 
eedom from want and freedom from fear, 


. as their first third-term President. 
March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
nd-lease plan and soon began using the 
y to safeguard the supplies en route, 


f problems, As the Axis dictators and their. 


d fifty destroyers in exchange for a 


are i : Gaeta aN ie a A 

Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen-_ 
ing attitude toward their own conquests — 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in — 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- — 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for — 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and. 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings, Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 

America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the goy- — 
ernment completely reorganized the na- — 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food, By summer, sea, land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy ~ 
all over the globe. In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then 
invaded southern Italy and forced the 
government’s submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. — 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Hisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the thine, — 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
War was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan's _ 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last- minute entry into tne 
conflict. ; 

World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“aggrandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowed a different out- 
come, Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial ‘territorial advantages. In July, 
1046, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and-Japan, under armed occupa- = 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 

Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory, fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s initia- 
tive and with bipartisan support in 
America, had set up a successor to the 
League: the United Nations. Roosevelt, 3 

4 


elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several, weeks too — 
soon to’ assist in framing the charter vat 
San Francisco.. . 

His successor, Harry 8.. Truman, urged 
a broadened New Deal under the name 
Fair. Deal but met with limited success, — : 
partly because of a coalition — of si 


“e 


artly because of mounting world crises. 
His tax program, accentuated by growing 
ational-defense requirements, was con- 


‘veto, of the Taft-Hartley law. In spite of 
strong Republican opposition, the rise of 
8 States’ Rights Democratic party in the 
South, and poll predictions of certain de- 
_ feat, Truman was the people’s choice in 
1948. The Twenty-second Amendment, rat- 
_ ified during his second administration and 
limiting Presidents to two terms or ten 
years, did not apply to him. 
_ - Domestic affairs became secondary to in- 
x creasingly acute world problems involving 
i communism. As more nations came under 
_ Soviet domination, the concept of “One 
- World” dimmed. A new policy, designed 
_ to contain communism within its existing 
_ limits and to prevent its spread by aggres- 
- sion, was evolved. Under this, the United 
States gave military and economic aid to 
Greece and Turkey, implemented the Mar- 
‘shall Plan with billions of dollars to speed 
European recovery and to halt the growth 
_ of communism, fostered the regeneration 
_ of Western Germany, negotiated the North 
‘Atlantic Defense Pact, and assisted West- 
ern Europe militarily. When Tito and 
4 Yugoslavia broke with the U.S.S.R. and the 


ise 


P icemeral System—That form of govern- 
_ ment which consists of two separate houses 
or chambers in which the concurrence of 
both is necessary to the enactment of legis- 
lation. Adopted to act as a check upon 
_ hasty or ill-considered legislation. 
_ Bloc—Originally a French term meaning 
- mags and adopted in America to apply to 
_ & group of Congressmen who band together 
_ beyond party allegiances for a common 
cause. The most popularized bloc in Amer~ 
ica is the Agricultural Bloc. 
-Cloture (or closure)—A means of put- 
ting a stop to “‘filibustering” in which a 
two-thirds vote by the Senate followed by 
a petition of at least 16 members limits 
_ debate upon a bill to one hour and forces 
thereby an early vote. 


_ Dark Horse—The emergence of a politically » 


unknown figure in a closely contested 
- nomination to receive the laurels. Some 
famous dark horses were Polk, Harding 
= and Willkie. 
; Diplomatic Immunity—The exemption of 
_a foreign diplomat, his staff and premi- 
ses, from civil suit, arrest, taxation, search 
or seizure. 
Gerrymander—A practice of laying out 
; lectoral. districts to insure the majority 
of votes for the party in power. The term 
a corruption of a district which had the 
dren 


Definitions 


Cominform, 
economic aid. ee 
In advancing its policies both before and 
after these American-sponsored measures; — 
Moscow embarked upon the Cold War. Its — 
blockade of Berlin necessitated the suc- 
cessful Anglo-American Airlift. It backed 
Communist activities in European coun- 
tries, nursed rebellions in Asia and sabe= 
taged the United Nations by its use of thé ¥ 
veto. A peak of its offensive was reached 
when it supported North Korea and Red 
China with arms in their invasion ‘of 
South Korea. This action caused the 
United States to co-operate with — the 
United Nations in a massive police action, 
under General Douglas MacArthur, against 
the Reds. In spite of Russian opposition, — 
& peace treaty was also concluded with ae 
Japan. The Republicans, abandoning the 
World War II bipartisan foreign policy; 
attacked the State Department and Secre= 
tary Dean Acheson, and seized upon Tru- 
man’s recall of MacArthur for insubordi- : 
nation as the occasion for a senatorial — 
investigation of Far Eastern policy. ae 
During the tense period of the Cold War, 
American Communist-party leaders were 
convicted of conspiring against the United 
States, and several persons were found ~ 
guilty of supplying Russia with ion 2 
bomb secrets. 


the United States rendered 


1812. 
Proportional Representation—A system 


the relative strength of a group. on 
indicate their choice by number in ord 
of preference in such a manner that e 
party gets approximately the same p 
portion of legislators as their party 

bears to the total vote cast. ; 
Recall—A procedure for the removal x 
@ public official from his office by a Vv 
of the people, and usually only after 
has'served at least six months of his ‘offi 
Referendum—The process of submittin 
to the people for vote any change in * 
Constitution, whether it be of the the Sta 
or the Nation. : 


Senatorial Courtesy—A tacit on 
between the members of the Senate 

follow the lead of those Senators represent 
ing the State in approvals or disapprov: 
of Presidential nominations for vacant 
sitions. The rule is not applied to ese) 


positions. 

Unicameral—Pertaining to 4 ogi 
body that has only one body. In the Uni 
States the only State that operates unc 


the Unicameral system is Nebraska. 


mete 


Selection of Delegates ~ 


candidate involves ponderous machin- 
ery. First, at full dress meetings some 
months 
deeide the time and place of the conven- 
tions. Before the conventions meet,-each 
party selects delegates from overy state 
sad territory, 
Democrats allow 2 delegates with 1 vote 
apiece for each Senator, or 4 delegates with 


for each Congressman. Also, a bonus vote 
of 4 is allowed each state that went Dem- 
- ocratic in 1948. These states may elect 8 
_ delegates with 4% vote each. Six delegates 
each are allowed to Puerto Rico, D. C., 
_ Alaska, and Hawaii, and 2 each to the 
a Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands. 
Republicans allow each state 4 delegates- 
at-large and 2 for each Representative-at- 
large, as well as 6 additional delegates if 
the state went Republican in the previous 
Presidential election or, in that election or 
uubsequent one held prior to the next 
publican National Convention, elects a 
_ Republican U. 8. Senator or Governor. In 
addition, each Congressional district 
within the state that cast 2,000 Republi- 
can votes at the last election is permitted 
a delegate, with an additional delegate if 
that district cast 10,000 votes. Republicans 
further | ‘allow 4 delegates-at-large for 
5 - Alaska, 6 each for D. C, and Hawaii, and 
ae additional for Hawaii if the Delegate to 
Congress elected at the last preceding elec- 
tion is a Republican, There are 3 delegates- 
arge from Puerto Rico, 1 from the Vir- 
ands, 
bh. party provides for the selection of 
equal number of alternates to serve in 
absence of regular delegates, Delegates 
-ehosen differently in different states, 


arty conventions, 
The Conventions 


ent chairman is elected. The con- 
on then votes on a platform, drawn 
y the platform committee. | 


minations begin. The chairman calls the 
f f states alphabetically. A state may 


another state. 
ing, again alphabetically by -voice 


squire in each party, although this 
y require many ballots. 


HOW A PRESIDENT Is ELECTED | 


‘HE CHOICE OF A PRESIDENTIAL 
_ing to the ConBtitution (see Amendme; 
before, the national committees. 


44 vote apiece. Two delegates are allowed _ 


of the electors. Nowadays, it is rare for 


_ someone other than the party candidate 


ostly by. party primary but in some cases 


is chosen, usually to deliver the. 
eh keynote speech. After a credentials 


a candidate in nomination or yield r 


_ begins after all nominations have ~ 


. dnformation | 


ing that the candidates must come TO) 
different states, it {s practically necess: 
for this to be the case. Otherwise, acco 


XIl), electors from that state could yote 
for only one of the candidates’ and would | 
have to cast their other vote for some per- 
son of another state. This could result. in 
the awkward situation of a Presidential — 
candidate's receiving a majority electoral 
vote and his running mate’s falling vosr i 
vice versa, ; 

The Electoral College ry 


The next step in the process is the : 
nomination of electors in each stdte, ac- : 
cording to its laws. These electors must not — 
be Federal office holders. In the November — 
election, the voters cast their votes for — 
electors, not for President. In some states, — 
the ballots include only the names of the — 
Presidential and Vice Presidential: candi~ — 
dates; in others, they include only names 
electors to be split between parties. The 4 
last sueh occurrence was in Tennessee in — 
1948; the last before that, in West Virginia — rt 
in 1916, On three occasions (1824, 1876 and - 
1888), the candidate with the largest pop- — 
ular vote failed to obtain an eivetornt= | 


* yote majority. 


Each state has as many electors as it has 
United States Senators and” members _ of 
the House of Representatives. There are. 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, ‘a total 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 266 are 
needed to win. £ 

On the first Monday: ate the second 
Wednesday in December, the electors cast 
their votes in their respective state capi- 
toils. Constitutionally they may -yote for — 


but practically they cannot since they are — 
pledged to one party and its.candidate on 
the ballot, Should the Presidential or Vice 
Presidential candidate die during the in- 
terval between the November popular vote 
and the December meetings, new choites 
Imay be made to fill the tickets by the 
national. committees or by conventions — 
called by them. The yotes of the electors, 
certified by the states, are sent to Congress. 
where the President of the Senate opens 
the certificates and has them counted in 
the presence of both Houses in January. 
The new President is inaugurated at noon 
on January 20. 

Should. no candidate receive a Ania ui 
of the electoral yote for President, the 
House of Representatives chooses a Presi- 
dent from among the three highest candi- 
dates, voting, not as individuals, but is 
states, with a majority (now 25) needed 
elect. Should no Vice Presidential candi-— 
date obtain the majority, the eens be vot- 
eat “ ecactbhpabtetad chooses some ‘the high- 
est two. Ae 


ae yee 


U.S. National Conventions Since 1856 


The first national nominating convention 
ee held by the Antimasonic party on Sept. 
26, 1831, in Baltimore. On Dec. 12 of the same 
year, the National Republican party (which 
was to become the Whig party about 1834) 
- feia a national convention in Baltimore and 
nominated Clay and Sergeant. On May 21, 
1832, the Democratic party held a national 
convention in Baltimore to nominate a can- 
date xd Vice President to run with Jack- 


se 


Earlier Conventions 


Date Party Where held ' Nominated Vote 
R Philadelphia John C. Frémont 620 
D_ Cincinnati James Buchanan 296 
R Chicago Abraham Lincoln - 364 
D_ Charleston & Baltimore S. A. Douglas 181 
R_ Baltimore Abraham Lincoln Unanimous 
D_ Chicago Geo. B. McClellan 20214 
R_ Chicago U. S. Grant Unanimous 
D New York City Horatio Seymour Unanimous 
RB ~Philadelphia U. S. Grant Unanimous — 
D_sBaltimore Horace Greeley 688 ; 
R Cincinnati R. B. Hayes 384 
D_ Sst. Louis S. J. Tilden 508 
R_ Chicago J. A. Garfield 399 
D_ Cincinnati W. S. Hancock 105 
R Chicago J. G. Blaine 541 
D_ Chicago Grover Cleveland 683 
RR Chicago Benjamin Harrison 544 S 
D_ St. Louis Grover Cleveland By acclamation 
R Minneapolis Benjamin Harrison 7 
D_ Chicago Grover Cleveland 
R_ 8t. Louis William McKinley 
D_ Chicago j William J. Bryan 
R Philadelphia William McKinley 
D Kansas City William J. Bryan 
R Chicago. Theodore Roosevelt 
D_ S8t. Louis Alton B. Parker 
R Chicago William H. Taft 
D Denver William J. Bryan 
R_ Chicago William H. Taft 
D_ Baltimore Woodrow Wilson 
R Chicago Charles E. Hughes 
R Bt. Louis Woodrow Wilson 
R_ Chicago Warren G. Harding 
D San Francisco James M. Cox 
R_ Cleveland Calvin Coolidge 
D_ New York City John W. Davis 
RR Kansas City Herbert Hoover 
D Houston Alfred E. Smith 
R_ Chicago Herbert Hoover 
D_ Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
R_ Cleveland Alfred M. Landon 
D Philadelphia F. D. Roosevelt 
R_s~wPhiladelphia Wendell L. Willkie 
D_ Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
R_ Chicago Thomas E. Dewey 
D_ Chicago F. D. Roosevelt 
R Philadelphia Thomas E. Dewey 
D Philadelphia Harry S. Truman 
(t) Birmingham J. Strom Thurmond 
P Philadelphia Henry A. Wallace 
R Chicago Dwight D. Eisenhower ig 
D Chicago Adlai E. Stevenson By acclamation 


son. Martin Van Buren was the nominee. — 

Up to the disappearance of the Whig pe y 
after its bad defeat in 1852, Whig conven-— 
tions were held in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1839, — 
in Baltimore in 1844 and 1852, and ‘in Phila- " 
delphia in 1848; none was held in 1836; 
instead regional meetings placed three ay -— 
Jacksonian candidates on the ballot. 

Other Democratic conventions were held — 
in Baltimore in 1835, 1840, 1844, 1848, 1852, " 


Py 
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Presidential Elections, 1789 to 1948 ‘ 

The Constitution does not provide for the popular election of either the President or Vice President. It merely 
tes that they shail be chosen by electors who shall be chosen in a manner prescribed by the state Jegislatures. 


set of popular vote returns Is complete or entirely significant until 1872, because that was the first election in 
which all electors were chosen by popular vote. By referring to the returns in 1876 and 1888, it cam be seen that the 


4 candidate with the greatest popular vote is not necessarily elected. . z 2 
Presidential Presidential } 

: candidates Party candidates Party . 
1789! | George Washington no party) John Adams Federalist tie | 
one Joha Adams (no party) Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 63 a 

Scattering (no party) Thomas Pinckney Federalist 59 Be 
Votes not cast Aaron Burt Dem.-Rep. 30 ¢ 
George Washington Federalist 132 Scattering 0 oS eee 
John Adams > Federalist 77 1800!:3 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 73 3 
George Clinton Anti-Federatist 50. Aaron Burr : Dem.-Rep. 73 7 3 
Thomas Jefferson Anti-Federalist 4 John Adams Federalist 65 4 
Aaron Burr Anti-Federalist 1 Charles C. Pinckney Federalist . 64 : 

Votes not cast 6 John Jay Federalist 1 i 


Presidential Electoral Vice-presidential 3 Electoral 
candidates Party vote candidates Party * vote = 


wee a ~ 
: ‘804! | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 162 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 162 
__| Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 14 Rufus King Federalist _ we 


| James Madison Dem.-Rep. 122 George Clinton Dem.-Rep. vka 

Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 47 Rufus King Federalist : 47 . 
George Clinton Dem.-Rep. 6 John Langdon Ind. (no partyy «ss § 
Votes not cast 1 James Madison Dem.-Rep, i a 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. ‘ 3 


Votes not cast 


- | James Madison Dem.-Rep. Elbridge Gerry Dem.-Rep. 

‘| De Witt Clinton Federalist Jared Ingersoll Federalist 86 
Votes not cast Votes not cast 1 
.James Monroe Dem.-Rep. Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 183 
| Rufus King Federalist ce John E. Howard Federalist (ihe 

Votes not cast 4 James Ross tnd. (no party) pie 
Hi John Marshall Federalist 4 
Robert G. Harper ~ ind, (no party) 3. 
: Votes not cast 4 
James Monroe Dem.-Rep. 231 Daniel D. Tompkins Dem.-Rep. 218 > 
John Quincy Adams ind. (noe party) 1 Richard Stockton ind. (no party) 8 
| Votes not cast 3 Danial Rodney Ind. (no party) 4 
Richard Rush Ind. (no party) — ae 
Robert G. Harper Ind. (no party) © oe ae 
Votes not cast ; Kirn 
John Quincy Adams (no party) 84 John C, Calhoun (no party) 182 
Andrew Jackson — (no party) 99 Nathan Sanford (mo party) 30. 
| William H. Crawford (no party) 41 Nathaniel Macon - (no party) . 24 
| Heary Ctay (no party) v - Andrew Jackson (no party) B. 
f ; Martin Van Buren (no party) Pa Oe 
Henry Clay (no party) 2. 
= : f Votes not cast 1 
. | Andrew Jackson Democratic 178 ~ John C. Calhoun Democratic Wh. 
_ | John Quincy Adams Natl. Rep. 83 Richard Rush Nath. Rep. 
William Smith _ Democratic 
Andrew Jackson Democratic 29 Martin Van Buren Democratic 
Henry Clay Natl. Rep. 49 John Sergeant Natl. Rep. 
John Floyd ind. (no party) Uu Henry Lee - ind. (no party) 
William Wirt Antimasonic 7 Amos Eflmaker Antimasonic ff 
Votes not cast 2 William Wilkins Ind. (no party) 
eo Votes not cast : 2k 
Martin Van Buren Democratic 170 Richard M. Johnson = Democratic 
William H. Harrison Whig 73 Francis Granger « Whig 
| Hugh L. White Whig 26.» John Tyler ~- Democratic 
| Daniel Webster Whig 4 William Smith Ind. (no party) 


bw. Pa Mangum Ind. (no party) li 


Presidential Electoral _‘Vice-presidential Electoral 
candidates Party vote .  eandidates Party vote 


William H. Harrison§ Whig 234 John Tyler Whig 234° 
) Martin Van Buren Democratic 60 . Richard M. Johnson Democratic 48 
L. W. Tazewell Ind. (no party) = Y' 
James K. Polk Democratic th 


ee ara ee a et ee fe OM OCIA UC SS ee 
James K. Polk Democratic 170 George M..Dallas Democratic 170s 
Henry Clay Whig 105 Theo. Frelinghuysen Whig 


Zachary Taylors Whig 163 Millard Fillmore Whig 
Lewis Cass Democratic 127 ~ William 0, Butler Democratic 


Franklin Pierce Democratic 254 William R. King Democratic 
Winfield Scott Whi = 42 William A. Graham Whig 


James Buchanan Democratic 174 John C. Breckinridge Democratic 
John C. Frémont Republican 114 William L. Dayton Republican 
Millard Fillmore American? 8 A. J. Donelson American? 


Abraham Lincoln Republican 180 Hannibal Hamlin Republican 
John C. Breckinridge Democratic 72 Joseph Lane Democratic 
John Bell Const. Union 39 Edward Everett Const. Union 
Stephen A. Douglas Democratic 12 H. V. Johnson Democratic 


Abraham Lincoin’ Republican Andrew Johnson Republican 
George B. McClellan Democratic 21 G. H. Pendleton Democratic 21 


Ulysses S. Grant Republican 214 Schuyler Colfax . Republican 214 : :. 
Horatio Seymour Democratic 80 Francis P. Blair, Jr. Democratic 
Votes not counted? 23 Votes not counted® 


i The first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (See Amendmen 
KM to the Constitution.) * As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House of Representatives chose thy 
President trom the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 
4 The Antimasonic party, on Sept. 26, 1831, wag the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candidates — 
for President and Vice President. 4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 
+ grer Granger, the others being legally out of the race. 5 Harrison died Apr. 4, 1841, and Tyler succeeded him A 
Tayior died July 9, 1850, an more succeeded him July 10. Also Known as the Know-Nothing party. & 
died Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. ° 23 Southern electoral votes were exciuded. e 


Presidential Electoral Popular Vive-presidential candi- 
candidates Party yote vote! dates and party 


1872 | Ulysses S. Grant Republican 286 3,597,132 Henry Wilson—R LS 
Horace Greelay Dem., Liberal Rep. (e)) 2,834,125 B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—{(47) 
Thomas A. Hendricks Democratic 42 Scattering—(19) , 
B. Gratz Brown Dem., Liberal Rep. 18 Votes not counted—{(14) _ 
Charles J. Jenkins Democratic 2 zie 
David Davis Democratic 1 ae 


Votes not counted 7 


Rutherford B. Hayes Republican 185 4,033,768 William A. Wheelef—R 
Samuel J. Tilden Democratic 184 4,285,992 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
Peter Cooper Greenback 0 81,737 Samuel F. Cary—G 5 é 


James A. Garfield4 Republican 214 4,449,053 Chester A. Arthur—R : 
| Winfield S. Hancock Demiocraitc 155 4,442,035 William H. English—D 
James B. Weaver Greenback ‘ Q 308,578 Bau: Chambers—G 


Grover Cleveland Democratic a rae) 4,911,017 Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
James G. Blaine Republican 182 4,848,334 John A. Logan—R ri . 
Benjamin F. Butler Greenback 0 175,370 A. M. West—G 

John P. St. John Prohibition 0 150,369 William Daniel—P — 


Benjamin Harrison Republican 233 5,440,216 Levi P. Morton—R 
Grover Cleveland Democratic 168 5,538,233 A. G. Thurman—D 
Clinton B. Fisk Prohibition 0 249,506 John A. Brooks—P — 
Atson J. Streeter Union Labor 0 146,935 Charles E. Cunningham+—UL- 


Grover Cleveland Democratic 277 5,556,918 Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Benjamin Harrison Republican 45 5,176, 108 Whitelaw Reid—R 

James B. Weaver Peopie’s® 22 1,041,028 James G. Field—Peo 
John Bidwell Prohibition i) 264,133 James B, Cranfill—P 


William McKinley _ Republican 271 | 7,035,638 Garret A. Hobart—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., Peopte’s? 176 6,467,946 Arthur Sewall—D—14: 

Thomas E. Watson—Pe 
| John M. Palmer Natl. Dem. 0 133,148 Simon B. Buckner—NI 
_ | Joshua Levering Prohibition 0 132,007 Hale Johnson—P_ 


Presidential «= ss ss —si(<ité‘<i‘S*é«@Rietora’ «= Popularr Vice-presidential can 
candidates nee Party ces ‘ yote — vote! dates and party 


William McKinley® - Republican 292. 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 
William J. Bryan Dem., People’s 155 6,358,071 Adlai £. Stevenson—D, Peo 
John G. Woolley » Prohibition ibe 0 208,914 Henry B. Metcalf—P 
Eugene V. Debs Social Democratic ; 0 94,768 Job Harriman—SD 


ek CRD rh atid Be Role gO etal titer alls ears Seles AP thee SEs Zine a LEO ce ek Li Se LU ee 
Theodore Roosevelt Republican : : 336 7,628,834 Charles W. Fairbanks—R 
Alton B. Parker Damocratic S 140 5,084,491 Henry G. Davis—D 

Eugene V. Debs * Socialist : 0 402,400 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Silas C. Swallow Prohibition aes 258,536 George W. Carroll-—P 
Thomas E. Watson People’s - 117,183 Thomas H. Tibbles—Pao 


William H, Taft Republican 7,679,006 James S. Sherman—R 
William J. Bryan Democratic 6,409,106 John W. Kern—D 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Eugene W. Chafin. Prohibition ; 253,840 Aaron S, Watkins—P 
Thomas L. Hisgen Independence 82,872 John T. Gravas—1 - 


| Woodrow Wilson Democratic 6,286,214 Thomas R. Marshalt—D 
Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 4,126,020 Hiram Johnson—Prog 
William H. Taft 3 Republican 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R? 
Eugene V. Debs Sociatist ; 897,011 Emil Seidel—S 
| Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 206,275 Aaron §. Watkins—P 


Woodrow Wilson Democratic 9,129,606 Thomas R. Marshall—D 
Charles E. Hughes Republican $,538,221 Charles W. Fairbanks—2 
A. L. Benson Socialist $85,113 GR. Kirkpatrick—S 

J. Frank Hanly Prohibition 220,506 tra Landrith—P 


Warren G. Harding? Republican 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R. i 
James M. Cox Democratic oid: 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevelt—D  * 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
P. P. Christensen Farmer-Labor 265,411 Max S. Hayes—FL 

| Aaron S. Watkins Prohibition 189,408 D. Leigh Colvin—P 


Calvin Coolidge Republican 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
John W. Davis Democratic 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D 
Robert M. LaFollette Progressive, Socialist 4,822,855 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog S 


Herbert Hoover Republican 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R 
Alfred E. Smith Democratic 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D — 
Norman Thomas Socialist 267,420 James H. Maurer—S 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 22,821,857 Sohn N. Garner-—D 
Herbert Hoover Republican 15,761,841 Charies Curtis—R 
Norman Thomas Socialist 884,781 James H. Maurer—S 
William Z. Foster Communist 102,991 James W. Ford—C ~ 
William D. Upshaw Prohibition 81,869 Frank S. Regan—P 

| Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D 

| Alfred M. Landon Republican a 16,579,583 Frank Knox—R eas 
William Lemke Union 882,479 Thomas C. O'Brien—U  * 
Norman Thomas Socialist 187,720 George Nelson—S the 
Earl Browder Communist 80,159 James W. Ford—C- 


Franklin D, Roosevelt Democratic ) 27,244,160 Henry A. Wallace—D 
Wendell L. Willkie Republican 22,305,198 Charles L. McNary—R 
Norman Thomas Socialist 100;264 Maynard C. Krueger—S_ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt® Democratic _ 25,602,504 Harry S. Truman—D 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican 22,006,285 John W. Bricker-—R. 
Norman Thomas Socialist 80,426 Darlington Hoopes—S 


Harry S, Truman Democratic 24,105,695 Alben W. Barkley—D > 
_| Thomas E. Dewey Republican 21,969,170 Earl Warren—R ct, 
J. Strom Thurmond States’ Rights Dem. 1,169,021 Flelding L. Wright—-SR 
Henry A. Wallace Progressive 1,156,103 Glen Taytor—Prog 
| Norman Thomas Socialist 139,009 Tucker P. Smith—S 
| Claude A. Watson Prohibition ‘i 103,216 Dale Learn—Proh 


- 
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those candidates receiving over 75,000 votes. 3 Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872, before his 66 electors voted. In the 

ul balloting for President, 63 of Greeley’s votes were scattered among Hendricks, Brown, Jenkins and Davis; 
ther 3, included in “Votes not counted,’ were cast for Greeley by electorsfrom Georgia. This was the first election 

h every state chose its electors by popular vote, * After the voting of the electoral college, Tilden had 184 un- 


ted votes, and Hayes 163. However, 22 other votes were in doubt, because two sets of electoral ballots were re- 
from South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida and Oregon. For each of the three Southern states, one set was com- 
Democratic, the other completely Republican. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hayes, 
ave one of the votes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, Congress created an Klectoral Commission on Jan. 29, 
mmission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans and 7 
gave the $2 votes in question to Hayes. 4 Garfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded him 
members of the People’s party were Known as Populists. 6 MosKinley died Sept. 14, 1901 
d him the same day. 7 James 8. Sherman, Republ n candidate for Vice President, died O: 
ean electoral votes were cast for Butler. #® ding died Aug. 2, 1923, and Coolidge succeeded hii 
velt died Apr. 12, 1945, and Truman succeeded him the same day. NOTE: For 1952 election, 


idential Elections — 


Presidential Election of 1928 


Source: Secretaries of State ofthe eovra tate from records Ae with tbe House of Repent jh BES 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 

8 ss Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 

- Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 
Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 
Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 


Alabama....... 248,982 120,725 127,797 L072: Dien net Dice (e AB0 rec Sepa ee ae 
ie Atizona.?.....>. 91,254 52,533 38,537 13,996" Ros 23 se i Berea eee 
Arkansas....... 197,693 77,751 119,196 41,445 D 9 429s pay 
California... ... 1,796,655 1,162,323 614,365 547,958 R 3 ao 
 Colorado........ 392,242 253,872 133-131, 120,741 R= 6) 
Connecticut... -. 553,031 296,614 252,040 44574R 87 
Delaware....... 105,891 68,860 36,643 32217 Ries 
= Florida.:..'..... 253,674 144,168 101,764 42404R 6 .. 
 Georgia......... 229,159 63,498 129,602 66,104 D 14 
tdaho.......... 154,230 99,848 53,074 447744R 4... 
fer Winols.. 6. 3,107,489 1,769,141 1,313,817. 455,324 R = 29 
Indiana .| 1,421,314 848,290 562,691 285599 R 15 
BP toW8 ieee. cos. 1,009,362 623,818 378936 244882R 13... 
fe Kansas. =)..’..... 713,200 513,672 193,003 320669R 10 .. 
 ‘Kentucky....... 940,604 558,064 381,070 «179M R 13 «, 
 Louisiana....... 215,833 51,160 164,655 113495D .. 10 
Be Maine.......... 262,171 179,923 81,179 9874R 6... 
 Maryland....... 528 348 301,479 223,626 77,853 R (ea 
_ Massachusetts...| 1,577,827 775,566 792,758 17,1922D .. 18 
 Michigan......: 1,372,082 965,396 396,762 S6864R 15 ., 
_ Minnesota...... 970,976 560,977 396,451 164526R 12... 6,774 69 119215 es 
Mississippi... 151,692 27,153 124,539 97,386: Di Se" 10 cance Hn anc 
 Missouri........ 1,500,721 834,080 662,562 171518R 18 .. ° 3,739 340.7 ctv seat 
 Montana........ 194,108 113,300 78,578 34722R, § L667.) Meces 
 Mebraska....... 547,138 345,745 197,959 147,786R 8 .. 3,434. els: 
| Mevada......... 32,417 18,327 14,090 4, 237G RSS atti nat a eee 
New Hampshire | 196,747 115,404 80715 346899R 4 .. 485 hue 
Now Jersey... 1,549,381 926,050 616517 309533R M.. 4,897 500 
. New Mexico... 118,014 69,645 48,211 21434R > 3 sears ceases 
New York....... 4,466,072 2,193,344 2.089863 1023481R 45 .. 107,332 4,211 
 Morth Cardlina..} 636,070 348,992 287,078 61. S14 R12 ie tp ecanse eee i 
North Dakota...] 239,867 131,441 ° 106,648 24793R 5 .. 842 one ae 
CSCS eee 2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 763335R 24 .. 8683 1,515 
Oklahoma...... 618,427 394,046 219,174 s«174872R «3. 3924.0 aete 
 Oregon......... 319,942 205,341 109,223 . 9118R 5 .. 2,720 1,564 
Pennsylvania....| 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,585  987,7996R 38 .. 18647 380 
Rhode Island....] 242,784 117,522 118,973 14510... ae ee 416 
South Carofina. . 68,605 3 188 62,700 59,512 D set 9 RD a eaodes ia. 
South Dakota... 157,603 102,660 54943R 5... 443 ee 
ky 195,388 167,343 2045R 12 .. 6310-2 SG pees 
ed 367,036 341,032 2004R DM .. 722> ‘iccapue Messer ee 
(i 94,618 g0985° «13633 R$ 954 3 aes 
90,404 44,440 AE SEES SORE Fr As hin Ctams anaes 
fa drtd he 164,609 140,146 PEW TH hue) bala ae 250 180. Ree 
aH. 335,844 156:772) |< 179,072; Ra oe 2.615. 4068) wor 
(Fiat 375,551 262.784 - L767 R. °8 > .. 13120 ee 1,703 
coonaee i 544,205 450,259 93.946R 13 .. 18213 381 2,245 
Nee 52,748 29,299 23449R 3 788° - Ria eae 


a Prlbe 
21,392,190 15,016,443 ee 444 87 267,420 21,603 es 16 


Maryland; Industrial party in Se oeacade ss a; Todustratst part tt ae aren 
sender of eae ee Mi oe pee tT0; AD pms armer-! VMrold or scattering votes ° 
or defective ballots 7,251 E ny 
; tex 


eS: 


"Presidential Election of 1932 
‘CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


- Democratic—Franidin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. ae 
~ Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. das ; = : 
_ Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pesinaylvantes 
’ Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 

f _ Probibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 

. Communist—William Z. Foster, Illinois; James W. Ford, New. York. 

Liberty—Ww. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


RT a ae RT ee a te ee 


Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R- Soe. Lab.*  Prohib. Othersf 
ama....... 245,034 207,910 34,605.32 179.235 Dy AL 
Bierce} % 118,251 79,264) $6104 2° ° 42160 .D a, 3s. 
220,562 189,602 28,467 161,135 D | 9 
.| 2,266,972 1,324,157 847,902 «476,255 D “22. 
.| © 457,696 250,877 s«*189,617—;«1260D = GC 
594,207 «281,632 288,420 - 6 788R .. 8 
112,901 54,319 . - 57,073 2754, Rosine 3 
276,252 206,307 695170" .:337,137 Ds" 7... 
255,590 234,118 19,863 ° 214,255 D 12. 
..| 186,520 109,479 71,312°° 38,167 Deu 8 
| 3,407,926 1,882,304 1,432,756 449,548 D 29 
1,576,927 862,054 677,184 «1848700 4. 
1,036,687 598.019 «414,433 = 1835880 6k, 
791,978 424,204 «349,498 74,706D 9, 
983,063 580,574 394716 185858D li .. 
268,804 249,418 18,853 ~ 230,565D° 10 ., 
298,444 © 128907 166631 «37,724R SS 
511,054 314,314 184,184 130,130D 8 
..-| 1,580,114 800,148 736,959 63,189 D 917i. 
se +.+.-} 1,664,628 871,700 739,894 = 131,808 D «19, 
ota. (1,002,843 600,806 «== 363,959 236,847D oN, 
F 146,034 140,168 5,180 | $134,988 D9? =. 
.| 1,609,894 1,025,406 «564,713 460,693 DS. 
216,479 = 127,286 = 78,078 «49,2080 6 0k 
570,135 °° 359,082" 201,177 157,905.07... 
41,430 28,756 12,674" 16,082 DO 8, 
_ 205,520 100,680. «03,629 AMIR... 4 
1,630,063 806,620 «775,684 = 30,46 DE, 
151,606 _ 95,089 54,217 40,872D .. 3 
4,753,698 2,534,959 1,937,963. 596,998 D. 47, 
-} 711,501 > 497,566 = 208,344. 299,222D 2, 
256,290 (178,350 7772.2 SOB S78,D ir An 
2,610,088 1,301,695 1,227,679 74016 D 6 
704,633 516,468 = '188,165 328,303. D. 1b 
re scg tole 21S 871:< | 136,019". 77,8525. 
2,859,002 1,295,948 «1,453,540 «157,592 R .. 36 
266,170 -. 146,604 ='115,266 = 31,3388D 4 
104,407 102,347 1,978. 100.4690 8, 
288,438 183,515 99,212 1 2. 84,303-0. 8 as 
390,638 ° 259,817 126,806 133,011 DW 
863,426 = 760,348 97,959 *| 662,389: D 23, 
7 206,579 - 316,750 -84,795° 31,955 Divo 4 


_ 136,980 56,266 ' 78,984 22,718. R° 3 


~ 297,942 203,979 89,637... 114,342 D0. =I 
-| 614,814 353,260 208,645  . 144,615 D Sic ak 
743,774 405,124 830,731 \, .. 74,383) Die 8 gee Ete 
1,114,815 707,410 . =: 347,741 359,669 D = 2 
96, 54,370 39,583 14,787 D Ky eae oe 2! as ie ie AUER he 


22,821,857 Meat ieak 7,060,016 D AT? 59 - 884-781 33,276. 


8 rialist party in Petnestcania. 


E kdown.« of other votes: Communist 102,991; Libert 53,425; Harmantah 7,309; N: tional pH e 
ay 770; ; Jobless 725; Saale Senet 533; Jacksonian 1 104; votd or scattering 85.396. . on 
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Presidential Election of 1936 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. - 
Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knor, Illinois: 

Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. ae 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California, hg 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. ; 
Union—William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


State Total Dem: Rep. Plur. D R  8oc. Prohib, Comm. Others* 
Alabama............. 275,744 238,196 35,358 202 838 Dol 
PATIZORB cts <tvse cores = 124,163 86,722 33,433 53/289; Dns 317 384 
Arkansas............. 179,423 146,765 32,039 1147260 9 = .. MAG 5 sioos5 169 
California............ 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930.4050 22 .. 11,331 12,917 10,877 
Colorado............. 488,676 295,021 181,267 113,754 D 6 13993 S23, see 497 
Connecticut.......... 690,783 382,189 278,685 103;504 DSS B Sera OSS occas 1,193 
Delaware fo ay a Sl 127,603 69,702 54,014 15,683 D 3 E V2 kee 51 
PAGER AL, ca ieiec calcio vic o2 327,365 249,117 78,248 170,869 D a Soe Statateletete Micaies sed Seipiers 
Georgia.............. 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 2 68 (7 Rr Ars 
ADE 199,623 125,683 66,256 50427 De ates Cae lesen PO 
Mlinois Ratna bas cars iove 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 712,606D 29 . 7,530 3,439 801 
Indiana.............. 1,650,897 934,974 691,570 243,404D 14 cio a oRcane 1,090 
Maen iNara Cea toe 1,142,733 621,756 487,977 133,779 D «12 BS 1,373 1,182 506 
865,013 464,520 397,727 66,793 D 9 ae 2.766 canis Aen cinta. 
926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242 D 1 Ai 632 929 204 
329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103 D 10 ba caaangnencetine 


304,240 126333 168823 42490R ... 5 783 334 267 


624,896 389,612 231,435 158177D 8 .. 1,629 ....... 915 
Massachusetts........ 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 1741030 17 .. Sl 1,032 2,930 

Bee Michigan... ......... 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 317,610 19 .. 8208  579t 3384 

 Minnesota............] 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 3483500 IW .. 2872 ....... 2,574 

_ -Miississippl........... 162,090 157,318 4443 1528750 9 ., 329 aie 3 
PUeSOUNSescs..0e con. 1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891  413152D 15 .. 3,454 908 417 
Montanai.........-.. 230,512 159,690 63,598 96,092D 4 .. 1,066 224 385 

© Nebraska............ 608,032 347,454 247,731 100,323D 7 Sh ee ee 

my Nevada.o*. 0... 43,848 31,925 11,923 20/002 Daaie3'9y cna aeene es SER ie: 
New Hampshire.......] 218,114 108,460 104,642 3:798'D 4 ins: Seka eee es 
New Jersey.......... 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,222 3635280 16 . 3931 926 1,639 

New Mexico.......... 168,920 105,838 61,710 44120 3  .. 343 62 043) 

New York............ 5,596,398  3,293,222t 2180670 837,6283D 47 .. 86,897 ...... 35,609 

North Carolina........| 839,462 616,141 223,283 + ©392,858D 13... 4 Mae lk 

North Dakota......... 273,716 163,148 72,751 9039770 4 .. 552 197 360 

MECOR OL 0. Seciec sive ss 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 6194130 2 .. TZ jn edt 25d 
Oklahoma............ 749,740 501,069 245,122 255947D WW .. 2221 1,328 ...... 

Be Oregons... dso. ec: 414,021 266,733 122,706 14402770 5 «.. 2143 4 104 - 
Pennsylvania......... 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 .663488D 36 .. 414375 6691 4,060 
Rhode tsland......... 311,149 165,233 ©=—:125,012 40:22) Dasa cee ee 4ul 
South Carolina.......} 115,437. 113,791 1,646") 112145" Seng surety se. anes base 

South Dakota... 296,452 160,137. 125,977 34160 :Diy 224k Wee toate eee zens 
Tennessee........... 475,531 327,083 146,516 1805670 ll. 685 632 319 

BE haxss tonne eal 343,482 734,485 103874 6306110 23 .. 41,075 514 253 
AREA ae eed 216,677 150,246 ‘ 64,555 8h691D 4 ., 432 43 280 

BU VErMONts vilccecceess 143,689 62,124 $1,023 18,899 R ... : a Ae a ees 405 | 

BeVirgiNlay 282% co. s ees. 334,590 234,980 98,336 1366440 IW .. 313 594i(its« 

 Washington.......... 692,338 459,579 206892 2526870 8 .. 3496 1,041 1,907 

West Virginia......... $30,073 502,582 32548 1770%D 8 .. 832 | 1:173) spaces 

S Wisconsin:........... 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 422,156D 12 ., 10,626 ; 

q Nyoming........2..+. 1 103,382 62,624 38,739 23 O85 Dietary ik 200 

Dy, 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D 523 8 187,720 


Wester werner aene 


Union (including Royal Oak, Independent, and Third) 882,479; Socialist Labor | 
[adependent Labor) 12,802; National Union for Social Justioe 9,407; Indepan 


i$ Breakdown of other votes: 
; 98; scattering 889. 


ding Labor, Industrial, and 
fer ublican 3,222; Christian 1,5 
_ t Commonwealth votes. 

a udes 274,924 American Labor votes, 


‘Presidential Election of 1940 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Bes _ Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New Yorks. Henry A. Wallace, lowa. an | 
Republican—Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. a 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard c. Krueger, Illinois, , 
Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V. Moorman, Tilinoie. + — 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York, , nite ; 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. © a | 

: ~~ 
Electoral 4 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur, H) : 
Bettis? aie tic 294,219 250,726 42,184 208,542 D. il ty Eg 
Mevapeialceteis\eraiai . 150,039 95,267 54,030 41,237 D 3 sar Fetes fe ie 
TESS iy Ae ee 201,838 158,622 42,122 116,500 D. 9 se a 
lifornia............ 3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419. 526,199 D 22 Ree ay = 
549,004 265,554 279,576 14,022 R 6 1,899. ~ 1,597: S78 oie 1 
781,502 417,621 361,819¢ §5,802 D 8 Sion Degarerate 
Sreltais ed 136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159 D 3 nA 
ASE REED 485,492 359,334 126,158 233,176 D 7 oS mararerecerd 
[ane teclenes visas 312,553 265,194 23,934 241,260 D 12 wade srs 
aisha’ cit eee en co LOS 127,842 106,553 21,289 D4 | 
beast SSO EaARIae 4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694 D 29 vs 10,914 ek 
as jon aoguaer 1,782,747 874,063 899,465 25,403 Ric 14 2,075 TAS eer ie 
BONG TIE Te eek SK cucicciela'd 1,215,430 578,800 632,370 SSO OR ses Lichter 
PiSect ciaisiiaisis sie s 860,297 364,725 489,169 124,444 R ... 9 2,347 
itsiea sWoaiciale 970,063 557,222 410,384 146,838 DIL eh 1,014 
taleacai oth tateisie 372,305 319,751 52,446 267,305 D 10 SPE mratpiel eo ba atsle 
Bisictoetiafassie vias ate 320,840 156,478 163,951 BAIZ-R: ©. LSE iC aN 
Bas lace 5,5 ate 660,104 384,546 269,534 115,012 D 8 ay R098 6 enh ns 
arava | 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D 7... 4,091 ; 
ete SAAS eae 2,085,929 1,032,991 1,039,917 Ba2G Raters 19 7,593 sone 
Bisieroted 1,251,188 644,196 596,274 47,922 D Ii Be AGATE eek cetene 
ince Sn eric 175,824 168,267 2,814 165,453 D a pe sav aitens stan 
[heey eee eae 1,833,729 958,476 871,009 . 87,467 D- 15 RS 2,226 © 
ANA restos oc itn Saige 247,873 145,698 99,579 46,119 D 4 ¥5 1,443 | 
braska...... Me ekities 615,878 263,677 352,201 88,524 R ... A ears Sa Ries 
air ote isfalels «2 cio 53,174 31,945 21,229 10,716 D 3 Shots 4a OSL el) hen ate } 
ampshire....... 235,419 125,292 110,127 15,165 D 4 sah pwmmistoren te alate 
SOV Pera icer ie tel 1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964 D 16 = 2,837 ; 
HOS ot te as 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,384 D 3 edit eheOishenen ta vaieunS -, 
Cee aa 6,301,596 3,251,S18{ 3027,478- 224,440 D 47 oH =. FQ) 950 I 
Banca 822,648 609,015 213,633 . 395,382 D 13 not) phar agitres 4 Boater 
Wueiroet eta 280,775 124,036 154,599 30,554. R 1... 4 1,279. 
“opt.cy PE BSGTBES 3,319,912 1,733,139 1,586,773 146365 1D) 526 opin cfs trea ene eters a 
: 826,212 474,313, 4; 348872. 225,441-D: OLE oc hoe 
481,240 258415 219,555. 38860D 5. 2) 
pe 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848, 281,187 D 36 ~~... —«:10.967 
Roel 321,148." < 182,182» 138653" © 41436200. gw, Laas 
Ba tie 99,830 . 95,470 1,727 93,743 D 8 senitengnaite 
eta 308,427. 131,362 177,065 45708 Rise. Ot A ee 
. 522,823 351,601 169, 153 182,448 Dil 3 
1,041,168 840,151 199; 152 640,999 D 23 ‘ 
247,819 | 154,277 93,151 ~ 61,126 D th Ss DE 200) .tiibay 


143,062 64,269 78,371 M4102 Rae PATS Seats 
346,607 235,961. 109,363 126,598 D. WW .. 

793,833 462,145 322,123. 140,022D 8 ... 

868,076 495,662 SIZ AIS Se 4 B28;268 D788 SiH. Steet vlaends knee ee 
1,405,540 704,821 679,206 25,615 D: 12. 32. 15,071 

112,240 59,287 - 52,633 6654D 3 


abit oe 49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 4,938,962 D 449 82 100,264 


down of other votes: Independent Democrat 22,428; atte 1 506; Socialist Labor 10, sen ee 
, 


4, ia Industrial 2,553; Jeffersonian Democrat 2,496; Industrial vernment 1 ioe Labor 2 F 
ed Knutson 545; Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953, ‘ a so 4 


f Aout 798 Union votes. , , j orn src 
Includes 417,418 American Labor votes, | 7 el mt Vala ae 9 


Presidential Election of 1944 . 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry s. Truman, Missouri. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. _ 
Socialist—Norman ‘Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 


x Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 
t : 
Te Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio, 
ay Electoral an 
State Total - Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Boe, Prohib, Boe. Lab. Otherst 
Ajabama............. 244,743 198,918 44,540 154378D 11 yy 190 1,095 Racer j 
BUZONGs cre coe ees his 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 aaa Bale AQ) Giga wits 
Arkansas......... a 212,956 148,965 63,551 85,414 D i] Be BAO ose eicale eunctelg , 
, California. iia sis sibioun’s 3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965  475,599D 25 , 3,923 - 14,770 
Colorado... .......... 505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R ... 6 MakO77 eee ’ 
Connecticut.......... 831,990 435,146 390,527 44,619 D 8 B97 sere ose 
Delaware..,......... 125,361 68, 166 56,747 11,419 D 3 Sc 154 294 
Plorida. 0, .......... 482,592 339,377 143,215 196,162 D 8 oan dasats at pera 
BGROTEIA.2 5. ens ce cones 328,109 268,187 56,507 211680D 12 ‘ 6 36 
TOGNO 25055 lye ncwies bee 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262 D 4 7 282 503 
SU ..-| 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140,165D 28 a 180 7,411 
; Indiana. ie piiayaralsiee dose, 1:672;091 781,403 875,891 94,488 R ... 13 2,223 12,574 Pace 
fowa..... Wate Sie isle ieee 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 APSO Rese, 101,511 EW Rye 
KGASaS 5 Gann... oan Ge 733,776 287,458 442,096 154,638 R ... 8 1,613 2,609 
Kentucky............ 867,921 . 472,589 392,448 80,141 D It as §35 2,023. 
Louisiana.,.......,.. 349,383 281,564 67,750 213,814D 10 Br dovaph tpnoocy 
Ce. 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R_ ... SS ipetiosratcilemmace : 
mo Maryland: . 00033... ' 608,439 315,490 292,949 22,541 D 8 Lom ak tard deals sy slatateinas 
Massachusetts........ 1,960,665 1,035,296 921,350 113946D 16 at ala 973 
PACH BAN A cases « 2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476 D 19 -. 4,598 6,503 
Minnesota............ 1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D Ik pee O73 te aces 
Mississippi 180,080 158,515 3,742 154,773 D 9 ogi euteeihe Bale sisiete iota 
Missouri. ,... eel) 3, DaL, 677. 807,356 761,175 46,181 D 15 hae) DLS eel orca 
ONAN a eg ks soe gies 207,355 112,556 93,163 19,393 D 4 Br ea) 340 
Nebraska............ 563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R .,. CR RAGOdae Daacne’ ‘ 
Nevada..., | ST OE 54,234 29,623 24,611 §,012D 3 oa beetas o¢elgn sein ates aaa 
New Hampshire....... 229,625 119,663 109,916 9,747 D 4 56 AG ~ =. coats ents caret 
New Jersey.......... 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26539D 16 ., 3,358 4,255 — 6939. 
~ New Mexico... ......... 152,225 81,389 70,688 10,701 D 4 och pawagaiee L4Say aan 
New York............ 6,316,790. 3,304,238{ 2,987,647 316,591 D 47 i IG553+. \.ape scan 24 oe 
; North Carolina....:.... 790,554 §27,399 263,155 264,244D 14 On. wahecdkca seme alga denne 
North Dakota.,.....-. 220,171 100,144 118,535 18391 RK... 4 SAG ee neastne 
(OS fel See as Beane ten 3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 B1530 Ree 23s Se asictesssitee > eeeeene 
Oklahoma..:......... 722,636 401,549 319,424 82,125D 10 of Menten | SOS ieee ease 
MOLE ROS caahas yc dis'e a ois. 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270 D Bt. wo GBR: 2362 Coc maa 
Pennsylvania. ........ 3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054  105,425D 35 4,721: 5,750 1,789 
Rhode Island......... 299,276 175,356 123487 51,869D 4 eaes 433 cae eeee 
— South Carolina....... ? 103,375 90,601 4,547 86,054 D 8 COC 365--» bcasnenk 
South Dakota......... 932.0164) ©) 96, flle%2 185365: ; 38654 Rosey. A vesease  <dqede arate 
Tennessee....:...... 510,692 308,707 200,311 108396 D 2 AY 792 882 eee: 
e ‘ 1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180D 23 Ap 593 1,013 feeenne 
248.319... -15a088 | 97,891 52,197 D4, BHO“ etake eaanaen 
125,361 53,820 71,527 17,707,.R a4. Ket ream.» esoden Qaecsveean 
d 388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033 D 11 417 459 
856,328 486,774 361,689 125085D 8 3824 2399 1 
. 715,596 392,777 322 819 69,958 D8 ide Seta he tasted ste ree 
OP WASCONSH 5% 2). esis) ci 1,339,152 650,413 | 674,532 24119 R ... 12) 43,205 GY. 
101,340 49,419 51,921 2,502 Rvs Bit sys diate “tenes 5 


47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 99 80,426 74,754 46,335 


ete eee 


industrial Government “candtdates’ in Minnesota, New York and Pennsylvania. 


a tes: Texas ars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Republcns 2 
mDumoorat 7700; Independent crat 3,373; America First 1,781; Republicus (Tolbert 
6 f 


jes 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes. 


Presidential Election of 1948 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


‘Democratic—Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Alben Barkley, Kentucky. 
Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 
States’ Rights Democratic—J. Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; Fielding L. 


Wright, Mississippi. 
Progressive'-—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 


Socialist —Norman Thomas, New. York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigan. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor?—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. | 


Total 


214,980 
177,065 
242,475 

4,021,538 
515,237 
883,518 
139,073 
577,643 
418,760 
214,816 

3,984,046 

1,656,216 

1,038,264 
788,819 
822,658 
416,326 
264,787 
596,735 

2,155,347 

2,109,609 

1,212,226 
192,190 

1,578,628 
224,278 
488,939 

62,117 
231,440 

1,949,555 
185,767 

6,274,527 

791,209 
220,716 

2,936,071 
721,599 
524,080 

3,735,149 
326,098 
142,571 
250,105 

_ 550,283 

1,147,245 
276,305 
123,382 
419,256 
905,059 
748,750 

1,276,800 
101,425 


466,756 
136,344 
111,916 
286,521 

1,151,788 

1,003,448 
692,966¢ 

19,3847 
917,315 
119,071 
224,165 

31,291 
107,995 
895,455 
105,464 

2,780,204 
459,070 

95,812 

1,452,791 
452,782: 
243,147 

1,752,426 
188,619 

34,423 
117,653 
270,402 
750,700 
149,151 

45,557 
200,786 
476,165 
429,188 
647,310 

52,354 


Plur. 


130,513 $ 
17,654 D 
98,700 D 
17,865 D 
27,574 D 
14,457 R 
1,775 R 
87,708 D 
169,591 D 
5,855 D 
33,612 O 
13,246 R 


_ 28,362 D 


71,137 R 
125,546 D 
67,946 S 
38,318 R 

8,293 R 
242,418 D 
35,147 R 
209,349 D 
148,154 S 
262,276 D 
22,301 D 
40,609 R 

1,934 D 
13,304 R 
85,669 R 
25,161. D 
60,959 R 
200,498 D 
19,327 R 

7,107 D 
183,965 D 
17,757 R 
149,771 R 
53,727 D 
68,184 $ 
11,998 R 
67,488 D 
468,460 D 
24,749 D 
30,369 R 
28,716 D 


Electoral 
D&S 


u 
8 
Seas 
LZ era 
3 


Prog! 


1,522 
3,310 


1,156,103 43. 


ce t progressive in Callfornia; Peoples in hearin ef Independent in Kansas, Mississippi, ‘. : 
depend can Labor In New York; People : 8 Progresstv: in: Wisconsin. 2 Industrial a Miaatoal pe nOlo 
me sean 8; Bociallst Labor 39 Boclalist Labor In coe Chistian Ne Hlopallst, 43; Greenback 6: 
9, C] orkera an Natio 
blank 145,320; write-in 1,683; soattering 1,666; void 7 a on ballot. © Write yoras, 4 Int 


Labor votes. | Natioaat Democratic. ontalns 2,505 Re 2 
“WMissisalppl Democratic, M Includes 222,562 Liberal votes. pubueda and 2,448 Independen 


Electoral Vote: 
‘for President, 1888-1924 


1s92 | 1896 | 1o0a | 1908 | 1912 | 1916 | 1920 


Roosevelt, Prog, 


Ag ¢ 
ys ee 
435 
Bas 
ome == 


Michigan ; 
u Minnesota....... 
_ Mississippi... 


 Missouri......... 


New Hampshire. . 
, New Jersey...... 


¥ Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... Br 


CONGRESS 
Representatives Under Each Apportionment 


Source: The Congresstonal Directory. 


_ The apportionment based on the Seventeenth Census (1950) distributes the 435 seats In the House among 
the States acoording to the method of equal proportions. By this method the per cent difference between 
| the average number of Representatives per mililon people in any 2 States is made as small as pessible. Also, 
the per cent difference between the average districts, t.e:., the average number of persons per Representa- 
tive, In any 2 States is made 26 small as poesible. By equal LS Dial representation of all pairs of States, the 
method gives as nearly equal representation as possibile to all States in proportion to thelr population. 


Census, 1950 


sus, 1910* 
Fifteenth Cen- 
sus, 1930 


Sixteenth Cen- 
sus, 1940 


Seventeenth | 


Constitutional 
apportionment 
th Census, 
1870 
Twelfth Census, 
1900 
Thirteenth Cen- 
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: Qualifications for Voting in the 48 States 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


—Residence-——__—— 


Minimum length of } —————Reside 
“State County —- District ~ 


U. 8. citizenship 


b eat aE RCI ISY |e gan ae 2. lyr. 
Bae afohcth eRe ocak toca aaah gard 1 yr. 3 mo. 
eRe et pt alvin are ke “ul ee tate 1 yr. 6 me. 
WetereP citer amie Wecluibian. lyr. J ms. 
RCO OCD AOSCUCCERDELIMIC (a maine lyr. 3 mo, 
ME hecinciAcieiats erosive xia ice lyn Toke 
oC CE nb AE AACE OR ACRES! Ne eases Te . Ime. 
é SORE BEA CE MOCE DS ROREE Seam RNnry ae 1 yr. 6 mo. te 


idaho: ....... Aaa Leathers : ais ake ape 
—Minois....... wae oe ; : 


Perms wee te were eseasereres 


meee meee e cer ereneeeet er eee 


pedo 1 yr. 6 mo. 6 mo. 
SEB GRp a stnd Bou aene pee A Yh. = ieee 6 mo. eitahs 
Ea ataisie Cw raise sci fel ae se eioe 6 mo. Joost 30 da.é 
Beiteriisteaicciccmets 5 6 mo, J 30 da. 
Rereeiea sete aise aid citclfisherc grins sare 2 ye. aaa lyr. 
PEE OE Re cals sicneiee Ste ste wal Tyr. 2 mo. 2 mo.® 
att CAS IE cor BEES ma aa ee lyr. HW da. 30 da.* 
Eee CSS RETR: CREEL DLE Ream rote 6 mo. 40 da. 10 da. asia 
RENEE Wisctaiarclsiaatere Taide ate oleic 6 mo. 30 da. 10 da.4 
Rect) ck widiaalece os 6 mo. waite 6 mo.8 
eee lyr. 5 mo. Bec acts 
Pe Bae aieratsis sate ual Peas. -ersie 9 lyr. 3 mo. 30 dat 
BRT Se eves» sjsuwiehe2 ois lyr. 4 mo. 30 da 
GER BERAE BOG om Meee msairs 3° lyr. 4 mo. 4 mo 
Sec aas siattte aiate'e. lyr. 3 mo. 30 da.é 
age lyr 40 da. 40 da 
Pr aah awit ose, kee Rae lyr. 5 ma, 30 da.é Sisk 


DE anletatsrelel ah naw acd |, ibaatsiarice's lyr. I dave 
Be Socks alouidveticnsd it Persie lyr. 6 mo, ar: 
1 yr. 4 me. 2 mo.* 
AR CPEB lyr sejaletate 3 mosis 
Men ee Toile a ciate itt ws lyr 6 mo.4* 30 da.4 
PER ee area tere leas lyr 3 mo. 30 da. 
aT CSE RMIT ccc lyr 2 mo. eae 
_doo UBose ea Cn Ren ieeuaeeenaneS lyr aaenes 10 da 
Cord co DORE GEE aI ons lyr 60 da. 10 da 


Plurality and Majority ; oe 
order to win a plurality, a candidate must receive a greater number of votes thal 
yone running against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, and two other candi 
8 receive 49 and 2, he will have a plurality of one vote over his closest oppone 
However, a candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50 
ent of the total votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not have a ma- 
ority, because his 50 votes are less than 50 per cent of the 101 votes cast. > eee 
' If only two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority, but if more 
n two candidates receive votes, it is possible for one to have a substantial pli 


out a majority. oe 
ci 14 ’ \ ; Pa 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
wes born February 22, 1732 (February 11, 
_ 1731/2, old style) in Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. He early trained as a sur- 
yeyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
next three years he took an active part in 
the wars against the French and Indians, 
serving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
disastrous campaign against Fort Du- 
-quesne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
militia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
@ widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
farmer at Mount Vernon. 


As @ militiaman, he had been exposed 
_ to the arrogance of the British officers, and 
his experience as a planter with British 
- commercial restrictions increased his anti- 
British sentiment. He opposed the Stamp 
Act of 1765 and after 1770 became increas- 
ingly prominent in organizing resistance. 
A delegate to the Continental Congress, 
‘Washington was selected as commander in 
chief of the Continental Army and took 
mmand at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1775. 


 Inmadequately supported and sometimes 
covertly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
charge of troops who were inexperienced, 
badly equipped and impatient of discipline, 
_ Washington conducted the war on the pol- 
icy of avoiding major engagements with 
the British and wearing them down by har- 
- assing tactics. His able generalship, along 
with the French alliance and the growing 
ariness within Britain, brought the war 
to a conclusion with the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown on October 19, 
L n j 


_ The chaotic years under the Articles of 

Sonfederation led Washington to return 
ublic life in the hope of promoting the 
p< rmation of a strong central government. 
He presided over the Constitutional Con- 
tion and yielded to the universal de- 
d that he serve as first President. In 


government at home and abroad. Greatly 
‘distressed by the emergence of the Hamil- 
; efferson rivalry, he worked to main- 
neutrality but actually sympathized 
with Hamilton. Following his unani- 
us re-election in 1792, his second term 
dominated by the Federalists. His 
ewell Address rebuked party spirit and 
irned against foreign entanglements. 


He died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
& 1790, Tall, dignified and impressive, Wash- 
nm gave a public impression of auster- 
hough he was capable of gaiety in 
rate, His life was characterized by a 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


strict sense of duty to his people. aa 


' standard biographies are by a 


Ford, Hughes and Stephenson. 


od 
: JOHN ADAMS © 
was born on October 30 (October 19, ald 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he 
considered teaching and the ministry but 
finally turned to law and was admitted to — 
the bar in 1758, He opposed the Stamp Act, — 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by © 
the British and, by the time of the Con- 
tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard 
of the movement for independence. In 1778 
he went to France as commissioner, Sub- — 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace — 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became 
the U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in — 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


a 

Though a Federalist, Adams did not get 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 

vent his election to the presidency in 1796, 4 

and thereafter intrigued against his ad- 

; 

a 


ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 

electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- 

petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became 

Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- 

ent policy averted a war with France but 

completed the break with Hamilton and 

the right-wing Federalists while, at the 

same time, the enactment of the Alien 

and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- — 
ers and against critics of the government, 

exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 

The split between Adams and Hamilton 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He. 

later corresponded with Jefferson and they 4 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826, 


Stout, somewhat vain and araseibler 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially 


tutions of Government of the United States 
(1787) contains original and striking if 
conservative political ideas, He married 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to- 
gether was long and happy. The standard” 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. — 


r 


THOMAS JEFFERSON - 
wes born on April 18 (April 2, old style), 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now Albe-— 
marie) County, Virginia. A William and 
Mary graduate, he studied law but from 
the start showed an interest in scle 
and philosophy. His literary skill and D 
tical clarity brought him As} the i 


z, 


e revolutionary movement in Virginia. 


delegate to the Continental Congress, 
he drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
of Delegates and initiated a comprehensive 
reform program for the abolition of feudal 
survivals in land tenure and the separation 
of church and state. 


In 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
tutional limitations on his power com- 
bined with his own lack of executive 
energy caused an unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
abdication when the British invaded Vir- 
ginia in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
ful home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
Wayles Skelton, whom he had married in 
1772 and who died in 1782, and to his 
children. 

» Jefferson's Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
Mmitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped.lay down. the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands. 
In 1785 he was appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
Ment, Jefferson came to believe that Ham- 
ilton contemplated the establishment of a 
monarchy. Growing differences resulted in 
Jeferson’s resignation on Dec, 31, 1793. 
Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
yotes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though: in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of ‘his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 


Wars in Europe, employing to this end the. 


unpopular embargo policy. 

$3 After his retirement to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 


and watching its development with never- | 


flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall, loose-jointed, a poor 
speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
music. Economically his conception of de- 
mocracy persupposed an essentially rural 


community of small freeholds; but hie 
deep and abiding faith in the common 
man provides inspiration for future gen- 
erations. The standard biographies are by 


Chinard, Bowers, Kimball, Randall and 
Malone. or, a 


JAMES MADISON 
was born in Port Conway, Virginia,’ on S 
March 16, 1751 (March 6, 1750/1, old 
style). A Princeton graduate, he joined 
the struggle for independence on his re- © 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies 
and eighties he was active both in state 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- 
tal Congress. He was influential in the 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- 
ment and as recorder of the debates; and 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign 
for the adoption of the Constitution,  — m 

In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the — 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro- 
gram and his pro-British leanings in for- 
eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 
be continued active in Virginia and drafted 
the Virginia Resolution protesting the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy with 
Jefferson made him natural choice — 16 
Secretary of State in 1801. 

In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson: és 
President, with 122 electoral votes to 47 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, and 6 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Payne. 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brought a 
new social sparkle to the executive man- 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tension x 
with Britain culminated in the War of © 
1812—a war for which the United States — 
was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the. nation’s > 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 1812, te 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the Fed- — 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the British — 
actually captured Washington and forced : 
Madison to flee to Virginia. ANI 

In his domestic program, Madison Cae 2 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies that — 
he had resisted twenty years before; sign- ‘es 
ing bills to establish a United States Bank a 
and a higher tariff. Following his ‘presi- 

dency, he remained in retirement in Vir-— 
ginia until his death on June 28, 1836, 
Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madison . 
had an acute political intelligence but — 
lacked executive force. The standard ee 
are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. vy 

JAMES MONROE < 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore-_ 
land County, Virginia. A William and Mary 
graduate, he served in the army oe 


the first years of the Revolution and was 
wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 
ginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1788 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


“Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
senator from Virginia, was highly critical 
_ of the Hamiltonian program. In 1794 he 
= was appointed minister to France’ where 

his ardent sympathies with the Revolution 
exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 
with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 
he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 
ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 
the Leuisiana Purchase and for the next 
few years he was active in various conti- 
ae nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
rief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought 2 field command and seryed 
as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 


a ected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
al votes to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 
g, and re-elected without opposition 
in 1820, Monroe, the last of the Virginia 
ynasty, pursued: the course of systematic 
tranqutlization which won for his terms 
the name “the era of good feeling.” He 
continued Madison’s surrender to the Ham- 
il tc nian domestic program, signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, acquired Florida and, 
ow the able assistance of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, promulgated 
the - Monroe Doctrine in 1823, declaring 

mst foreign colonization or interven- 
on in the Americas. He died in New York 


of leadership. The standard biogra- 
8 are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


ki JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 
vas born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
’ Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
Adams. He spent his early years in 
pe with his father, graduated from 
rvard and entered law practice. His anti- 
ffersonian newspaper articles won him 
litical attention. In 1794 he became 
ister to the Netherlands, the first of 
several diplomatic posts which occupied 
wa until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
'97 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson, 
1803 he was elected to the Senate, 
ie ominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
isplays of independence on such issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
a caused his party to compel his resignation 


-ter to London. In 1817 Monroe appointed — 


and ostracize him socially. In 1809 Ma 
rewarded him for his support of Jefferso 
by appointing him minister to St. Peters- — 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of © 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minis- — 


him Secretary of State where he served — 
with great distinction, gaining Florida — 
from Spain without hostilities and playing — 
an equal part with Monroe in formulate a 
the Monroe Doctrine. 
a majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry ad 
was elected by the House in 1825 over: An-, 
drew Jacksen who had the original plural- — 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern- — 
ment activity to foster internal improve- 
but congressional obstructionism combined — 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 
play the role of a politician meant that — 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy — 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives: in 1831 
sued as ever an independent course. He led 
the fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Sule 
sonian Institution. : 
Stricken on the floor of the House, “ne 
died om February 23, 1848. Tactless, 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor — 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary — 
gives a unique picture of the personalities — 
and politics of the times. The standard — 
biographies are by Morse and Clark. - 
ANDREW JACKSON 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South ~ 
Carolina, After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved — 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified — 
for law practice but found time for such > 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791. was com- — 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties — 
about the status of her divorce. During — 
the seventeen-nineties Jackson served in © 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 
court. BES 
After some years a5 & country eerd Clopmete 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
general and won the Battle of New Or 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the edons's of peace areata signe 
hal 
two Englishmen named ‘Arbuthnot 


When no presidential candidate received — 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; — 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pur- © 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 7 
fighting and dueling. His marriage to 
federal Senate and the Tennessee penis 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 

fear: 


“ ter, creating am international inci- 
t, A presidential boom began for him 
ia, -1821 and in its service he returned to 
_ the Senate (1823-25). Though he won a 
_ plurality of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
_ in the House when Clay threw his strength 
to Adams; he won easily in 1828 py an 
ereteat vote of 178 to 83. 


“As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
‘tin ae power and prestige of the presidential 
efice and carried through an unexampled 
‘program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United ‘States Bank, 
moving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
tey.and checking the program of federal 
internal improvements. He also vindicated 
Yederal authority against South Carolina 
with its doctrine of nullification and 
egainst France on the question of debts. 
The support given his policies by the work- 
ingmen of the East as well as by the farm- 
ers Of the Hast, West and South resulted 
in his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
Olay by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
18 scattering and 2 not cast. 
_- After watching the inauguration of his 
. Be ads picked successor, Martin Yan Buren, 
‘Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
he maintained a lively interest in national 
affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 
rinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
y partisan historians with a violence and 
‘irasolbility he appears not to haye pos- 
_ sessed, His great contribution was to ad- 
' dust the presidential office and the demo- 
 ¢ratie doctrines: cf Jefferson to the new 
_ situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
apmes, Bassett and Parton. 


ae MARTIN VAN BUREN 
i was born oan December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
4 hook, New York, After graduating from the 
_ ¥illage school, he became a law clerk, en- 
_ tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
_ active in state polities as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
_ organization, known as the Albany Re- 
gency, to William H. Crawford in 1824 and 
to Jackson in 1828, After leading the op- 
position to Adams’ administration in the 
_ Senate, he’ served briefly as governor of 
_ New York and resigned to become Jack- 
_ son’s Secretary of State, He soon. became 
: on close personal terms with Jackson 
5° and played an important part in turn- 
L the Jacksonian program from the 
lines intended by his. original Western 
backers, 
(In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
dent; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
vote of 170 ‘against 124 scattered among 
opponents, The Panic of 1837 over- 
wed, ‘his term. He attributed it to 


more convention. This incident increased 


the overexpansion of the credit and favored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In — 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 

public works, Defeated by Harrison in 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until — 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa-— 
tion. of Texas and was subsequently beaten — 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 


his growing misgivings sbhous the Slave 
power. 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren 
joined in the movement which ied to the 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate 
for President in 1848, He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southern — 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, — 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable 
sidelights on the political history of the 
times, 


' Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had ‘s : 
reputation for slick politicking which won 

him such sobriquets as the Little Magician 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as © 
his later career showed, he was capable of 


lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819. . 


The standard biographies are by Shepard 
and Lynch, ; 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON | 
was born in Charles City County, Virginie, 
on February 9, 1778. Joining the army in 
1791, he was active in Indian fighting in 
the Northwest, became secretary of t 7 
Northwest Territory in 1798 and gove 
of Indiana in 1800. He married 
Symmes in 1795. Growing discontent « ; 
white encroachments on Indian lands» ed 
to the formation of an Indian alliance ee 
der Tecumseh to resist further ageressi 
In 1811 Harrison won a nominal yic 
over the Indians at Tippecanoe and in 
a more decisive one at the Battle of | 
Thames, where Tecumseh was Killed, 


After resigning from the army in 1814, 
Harrison had an obscure career in pol 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty y 
as a county recorder in Ohio. Nomin: ; 
for President in 1835 as a military hero © 
whom the conservative politicians hoped p 
be able to control, he ran surprisingly well — 
against Van Buren in 1836. Four years 
he defeated Van Buren by an electoral vo 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia a! 
died in Washington a month after his in- 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison’s quali- 
ties were those of a soldier rather than of 
a statesman or political leader. The stand-— 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Goo 
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JOHN TYLER 
was born in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1780. A William and Mary 
graduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1836 he re- 
signed from the Senate rather than follow 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
to yote for a resolution expunging censure 
of Jackson from the Senate record. 


Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Asbburton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
cess in bringing about the annexation of 
Texas through joint congressional resolu- 
tion. 


After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as chair- 
Man of a peace convention and then as 
delegate to the provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy. He died on January 18, 1862. 
He was married first to Letitia Christian 
March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
atrung by the basic contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
Which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 
moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 


_the bar and soon became prominent in 


state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
f0n’s fioor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-alection in 1841 and 1843. 


~The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 

port, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 


electoral vote of 170 to i05. Rapidly dis- 
illusioning those who thought that he 
would not run his own administration, 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 
achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- 
tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also enlarged the Monroe Doo- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm , 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville; Ten- 
nessee, On June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking in color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
cents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk's Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784. Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico, He captured Monterrey in BSept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending 
the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast 2 yote 
for President, his party affiliations were. 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163: to 
127, During the revival of the slavery, 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas- 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simpie 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his. brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions. The stand- 
ard biographies are by Hamilton and bid 
Bent and McKinley. 


Ms was bark at Locke, Cayuga County, New 
- York, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
_ entered politics as an Antimason under 
the sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
‘and party boss, and subsequently followed 
Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
the House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
wing of the party and became President 
pon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Fillmore. broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward dnd associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
‘for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
- gought to unite the country against for- 

eigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
_ it from the explosive slavery issue, Fill- 
_ More opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 
_ He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874, He 
‘was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
_ who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
_ Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
 Golorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President, The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis, 


ak FRANKLIN PIERCE 
2 “was born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he wen rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
_ cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 
mor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
_ Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
‘Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
_ served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
_ Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
_ disliked Washington and the somewhat 
_ dissipated lite led by Pierce; and in 1842 
_ Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
:: @ successful law practice in Concord, New 
_ Hampshire. 

During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
H brigadier general, Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
_ the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
_ the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
_ at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
- was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
3 rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
_ field Scott, the Whig candidate. 


AB President, Pierce followed a course of 
“appeasing the South at home and of play- 
tog with schemes of territorial expansion 

broad, The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina-~- 
jon; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
hire, on. October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 


a 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


 eratic nomination and won the election, 


scurity. A kindly and courteous person, 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard bing: 
raphy is by Nichols. 


“JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He seryed with abil- 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to 
St. Petersburg (1832~33 ) and in the Senate 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s See- 
retary of State, Disappointed in the presi-- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- 
ist Ostend Manifesto. ‘ 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demon 


gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and — 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
te tackle. His appeasement of the South — . 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. While — 
denying the right of secession, Buchanan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported 
the administration during the Civil War — 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
June 1, 1868. 


The only President to remain a bachelor ‘ 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White © 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive we 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled 
other public offices capably. The standard — 
biography is by Curtis. ; 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was born in Hardin (now Larue) County, — 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809, His famil: 7 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, and — 
Lincoln gained what education he could — 
along the way. While reading law, he ~ 
worked in a store, managed a mill, sur-_ r 
‘veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he went to 
the state legislature as a Whig and. be- | 
came the party’s floor leader. For the next ; 
twenty years he remained in law practice 
in Springfield, except for a single term — 
(1847-49) in Congress where he denounced OY 
the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a candi- 
date for senator and in 1856 he joined c 
new Republican party. 

A leading but unsuccessful candidate for 
the vice-presidential nomination with Fré- — 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention in — 
1858 when, as Republican candidate for — 


senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
atorial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
- tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
88 of his three opponents, but had ny & 
i plurality of the popular vote. 
'-* From the start, Lincoln made cleat that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
‘rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he ‘held the 
- glavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
_ serving the Union but soon perceived that 
_ the war could not be brought to a suc- 
 eé@ssful conclusion without freeing the 
Slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
als, the inexperience of the troops and 
harassing political tactics both of the 
_ Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
“policy: toward the South, and the Demo- 
atic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
fated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses. S. Grant 
William T. Sherman to the top; and 
ir .series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
-mutterings from both Radicals and 
ce Democrats which at one time seemed 
threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
cClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
inaugural address urged leniency to- 
rd the South: “With malice toward 
one, with charity for all .. . let us strive 
to finish the work we are in; to bind 
the nation’s wounds . . ." This policy 
d growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was. 
ot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford's Thea- 
“Washington, on April 14, 1865, before 


ae of his wife's pronounced insta- 
a ‘By his remarkable literary artistry, 
essential patience and devotion, his 
found sense of the importance of gov- 
nt by, for and of the people, by the 
rr of his life and of his death, Lin- 
O as won a unique place in the hearts 

- Americans, The standard biographies are 
y dburg, Herpdon: Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
ber 29, 1808. Self-educated, he be- 
a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
m went into politics where he rose 
ly. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
couse of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
or of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


‘the fight for a more equitable land polic 


In 1862 he became war governor of Ten 


elected Senator. Politically he was 2 ie 
sonian Democrat, and his speeialty was 


Alone among the Southern Senators, he 
stood by the Union during the Civil War 


nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- B 
ficult job with great courage. Johnson be- — 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as — 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character, — 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln's 

death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his political skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and — 
attempted to limit the power of the exec- — 
utive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict.culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in 7 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 
vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. 


After his presidency, Johnson maintained 4 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control B 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Win, 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


¢ 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He — 
finished West Point in 1843 and served — 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- — 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. — 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer — 
about his drinking habits, and for the — 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a2 command 
soon, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1863, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 ; 
he was made full general. i 

‘Grant’s relations with Johnson grew ‘i 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes 1 
for the Democrat Horatio Seymour. From We: 
the start Grant showed his unfitnes 
the office. His cabinet was weak, hi 


7, 


estic policy was confused, many of ‘his 
timate associates were corrupt. The no- 
table achievement in foreign affairs was 
1e settlement of controversies with Great 
Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
megotiated by his able Secretary of State, 
Fe Hamilton Fish. 


_. Nominated for a second term, he de- 
feated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 
‘Liberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 
63. The Panic of 1873 created difficulties for 
his second term, 


After retiring from mice; Grant toured 
Europe for two years and returned in time 
‘to accede to a third-term boom, but was 
beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
and bad business judgment darkened his 

_ dast years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 
cessful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
“York, on July 23, 1885, Inarticulate, taci- 

_ turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 

_ general who should never have accepted 

_ the presidency, The standard biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 
ox 


RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Im 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he 
: joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
_ ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
_ major general, He served in Congress from 
1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
_ tation for honesty and efficiency in two 
terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
a8 governor in 1876 made him the logi- 
cal candidate for those Republicans who 
_ wished to stop James G. Blaine in 1876, and 
ub he Was successfully nominated. 


‘The result of the election was for some 
"time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 

returns © ‘from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
; Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
_ Democratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
‘ ular vote but was adjudged by the strictly 

- partisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 

mission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
to 184, The national acceptance of this re- 
: sult was due in part to the general un- 
derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
withdrew the troops from the South, took 
‘@ conservative position on financial and 
es Tabor issues and urged civil service reform. 


_- Hayes served only one term by his own 
wish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
ous humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
ard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
es represented the best type of Re- 
“pu teas of his day The standard biogra- 
are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


-cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
the last President to be born in a log 


on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the Civil 
War he had a promising career, rising to 
the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was-elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until 
1880, His oratorical and parliamentary abil- 
ities soon made him the leading Republi- 
can in the House, though his record was 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of a 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity in the ¥ 
Orédit Mobilier scandal. ae 
In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- i 
ate, but instead became the presidential 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a. result 
of. a deadlock in the Republican conven- — 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to 156 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield's adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died ta 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881, An attractive and eloquent man, he im 
was much beloved in his day. a 


The standard biographies are by Smith 
and Caldwell. 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR — 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on October — 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, he 
became a successful New York lawyer. In be 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon. During the 
Civil War he held administrative jobs in — 
the Republican state administration and — 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the Port 
of New York by Grant. This post gave — 
him control over considerable patronage; — 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur — 
managed his power in the interests of the — 
New York machine so openly that Pres 
dent Hayes in 1877 called for an investig: 
tion, and in 1878 Arthur was pho git 
from his responsibilities. 

In 1880 Arthur was nominated for Vic 
President in the hope of concillating th 
followers of Grant and the powerful New 
York machine. As President on Garfield’ ‘ 
assassination, Arthur, stepping out of his 
familiar role as spoilsman, backed civil 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet and — 
prosecuted political associates accused of 
post office graft. Losing machine support 
and failing to gain the reformers, he was — 
not renominated. He died in New York City — 
on November 18, 1886, A tall, handsome, 
dignified man with real administrativ, a 
abilities, he was a better President than — 
his previous record promised. The stand-— 
ard biography is by Howe. ‘fee 
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STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 
was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
in the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
~ 1881, he carried through a reform program 
80 ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
cessfully for governor in 1882, In 1884 he 
won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
- candidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 

_ As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
_ service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
‘in the White House he married Frances 
_ Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
_ rison, polling more popular but fewer elec- 
_ toral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
_ Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 
James B. Weaver, the Populist candidate. 
“When the Panic of 1893 burst upon the 
_ country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve it 
_ by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectioniste. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 
man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness 
caused Great Britain to back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


In his last years Cleveland was an active 
id much respected public figure. He died 
, Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
eveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
th nineteenth-century sense who was baf- 
by the new problems of industrial 
be society. The standard biographies are by 


20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
Harrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
he took up the law in Indiana and became 


ried Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
neral. A sound-money Republican, he 
elected senator from Indiana in 1880 
in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
ion for President on the 8th ballot. 


. President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
; please either the bosses or the reform 
_ element in the party. In foreign affairs he 


-18, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 


- Bryan, 


perialism. In 1892 actos was reno 
nated, but Cleveland beat him in the el 
tion. His wife died in the White House 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary — 
Scott (Lard) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Mar 


very medium abilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niles, Ohio, on January 29, — 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny Colleges, he 
rose from the ranks to become a major in” 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
& law Office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress © 
in 1876, he served there steadily till 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio’ 
1882 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed — 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley's — 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to” 
176 in the electoral college. E 

The chief event of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration was the war with Spain which — 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism — 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan age i 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo ~ 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he © 
died there on September 14. Ee 

The standard biography is by Olcott.” 
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THEODORE ROOSEVE 
was born in New York City on October 27, 
18568. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in — 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the New — 
York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccessful _ 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886, — 
a U. 8. Civil Service Commissioner under — 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of New York 
City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897. After 
exuding a belligerence which helped bring 
on the war with Spain, he resigned in 1898 — 
to help organize a volunteer regiment 
named the Rough Riders and take a more 


torial nomination in 1898 in spite of 
nounced lack of enthusiasm on the part 
the bosses. Pe 

After two years of T.R. in Albany, 
New York bosses succeeded in getting 2) 
the vice-presidential nominattc 


‘Roosevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 
ing that his career had been ruined. As 
President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
“perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
% ee and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
‘tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
Natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
‘instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
“balance of power in the East by bring- 
“ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
-In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B, 
‘Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
pepent. by an electoral margin of 336 to 
1 


_ Following his second term he went big- 
‘game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
- On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
_ Defeated by the machine in the Republi- 
Can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
ees strongly favored intervention in 
_ the European war. He became deeply: em- 
bittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
i Oyster, Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
- He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
_ Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 
; 1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


oe: 


' The athletic advocate of the strenuous 

life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
Bee stion of the American people. He 
was one of the great personalities of Amer- 
ican history. The standard biography is by 
|-Pringle. 


La : “nd sans 
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i, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


“was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber. 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
- Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
_ eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 
_ eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 
the federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
4 appointed him president of the Philippine 
_ Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
_ Filipinos, solving the problem of the 
church lands, improving economic condi- 
‘ tions and establishing limited self-govern- 
ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as 
; istrator and conciliator; and he was 
toosevelt's hand-picked successor in 1908, 


i eS ee 


to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


-He accepted the imperfections of the Ver- 6. 


In thé election he polled 321 electoral votes 


_As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- 
Tritability and indecision. After his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled es an admin- 
istrator and judge,” not as a political 
leader. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. 


. THOMAS WOODROW WILSON 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he 
turned from law practice to post-graduate 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president 
of Princeton. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life of 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in ‘ 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernatorial re 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through 
a reform program attracted national at 
tention. 


In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In the 
election he received 435 electoral votes to 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Anti- — 
trust Act, the establishment of the Federal 
Trade Commission and other measures de- 
signed to restore competition in the face 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affairs, 
while privately sympathetic with the PT 
lies, he strove to maintain strict ‘neutrality — 
in the European war and warned both sides fe 
against encroachments on American. inter- : 
ests. 

Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candidate, a 
he tried to mediate between the warring — 
nations; but, when the Germans resumed — » 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1917, . 
Wilson brought the United States into — ; 
what he now believed was a war to make — 
the world safe for democracy. He supplied 
the classic formulations of Allied war aims; ay! 
and the armistice of November, 1918, was 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versailles é 
to lay the foundations for enduring peace. r 


* 


as 


sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within hos 


wee 
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League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
edopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
ward the mild reservationists; but his in- 
sistence on all or nothing eventually 
caused the diehard isolationists and die- 
hard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
compromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 
paralytic stroke which limited his future 
activity. After the presidency he lived on 
in retirement in Washington, dying Febru- 
ary 3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
to Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
and in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 
of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
great intellectual ability, Wilson was the 
first leader to fire the imagination of the 
masses of the world with the vision of 
world peace. The standard biography is by 
Baker. 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 
was born in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 
vember 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
tral College, Harding became interested 
in journalism and in 1884 bought the 
Marion (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 
@ wealthy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 
As his paper prospered, he entered Re- 
publican politics, serving as state senator 
(1898-1903), and as lieutenant governor 
(1904-06). In 1910 he was defeated for gov- 
ernor but in 1914 was elected to the Sen- 
ate. His reputation as orator made him 
keynoter in the 1916 convention. 


When the 1920 Republican convention 
was deadlocked between Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
the dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
affirmation that there was no reason in 
his past that he should not be. Straddling 
the League question, Harding was elected 
easily, with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
James M. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 
His cabinet contained some able men, but 
also some manifestly unfit for public office. 
Harding’s own intimates were mediocre 
when they were not corrupt. The impend- 
ing disclosure of scandals in the Interior 
and Justice departments and in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as well as political setbacks, 
profoundly worried him. On his return 
from Alaska in 1923, he died suddenly at 
San Francisco on August 2. A handsome 
and genial man, undiscriminating in his 
associates, lacking in political ideas or 
fortitude, Harding was totally unfitted for 
the presidency. 


JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 
was born in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
4, 1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 
into law practice at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1897. He married Grace Anna 
Goodbue in 1905. He entered Republican 


state politics, becoming successively mayor 
of Northampton, state senator, lieutenant 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His con- 
duct in regard to the Boston police strike 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved 
reputation for decisive action and brought 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- 
ination in 1920. After Harding’s death 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals © 
with care and finally managed to save the 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1624 Coolidge won re-election without 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
136 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and) 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running on the 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his 
first, was characterized by a general satis- 
faction with the existing economic order. 
He stated that he did not choose to mm 
in 1928. 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived - 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un- 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct- _ 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933, 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and | 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- . 
lar President in the boom périod. The . 
standard biographies are by White and 
Fuess. 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked 
from 1896 to 1913 as a mining engineer 
and consultant in North America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- . 
ried Lou Henry. During the First World 
War he served with distinction as chairman 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon- 
don, as chairman of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and as United States — 
Food Administrator. His political affilla- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate | 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- 
nations in 1920; but after the election he — 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

In the election of 1928 Hoover received 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation's 
history; but his attacks upon {it were 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then hy 
his belief that in too many areas the fed- 
eral government had no power to act. In 
@ succession of vetoes he struck down 
measures proposing a national employment 
system or national relief; he reduced ih-' 
come tax rates; and only at the end of his 
term did he yield to popular pressure and 
set up agencies such as the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make emergency 
loans to assist business. 


r his 1932 defeat, Hoover returned 

O private business. In 1946, President Tru- 

man charged him with various world food 

missions; and from 1947-49, he was head 

of the Commission on Organization of the 
_ Executive Branch of the Government. 


ex FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 
uary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
Yadiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
‘dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
velt. was stricken with infantile paralysis 
_ while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
@ long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ase he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 
himself induced to run for governor of 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
lected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
‘cratic nomination. for President and im- 
“Rediately launched a campaign which 

rought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
‘Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
‘in the electoral college. His first term was 
characterized by an unfolding of the New 
Deal program, with greater benefits for 
labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
ad the progressive estrangement of most 
the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
the menace to world peace involved in 
the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
tention on the trend of events in Europe 
nd Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
ounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
. 1986 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 
B; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940. 
He defeated Wendell L. Willkie, 449 to 82. 


a Roosevelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
Russia was opposed, until the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Earbor restored national 
3 ty. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
New Deal in the interests of concili- 
g the business community, both in 

rder to get full production during the 
: and to prepare the way for a united 
ptance of the peace settlements after 


the war. A. series of conferences with. 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run- 
ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he 
married in 1905, is a woman of great abil- 
ity who made significant contributions to 
her husband’s policies. No President has — 
been faced with so many staggering respons __ 
sibilities, both at home and abroad, as 
Franklin Roosevelt. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of — 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss of 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, — 
preserving his personal honesty in the ~— 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political — 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to the 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940, During — 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course ~ 
of his second term, an appointment as head ~ 
of a Senate committee to investigate war 
production brought out his special qual- 
ities of honesty, common sense and hard a 
work, and he won widespread respect. 
Elected Vice President in 1944, Truman 
became President upon Roosevelt's death — 4 
in 1945 and immediately had to face com=- 
plex postwar problems, both domestic and — 
foreign. His first attempts did not. meet — 
with marked success, and the Republicans 
won control of Congress in 1946. The next 
two years were distinguished by the Tru- — 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and civil- 
rights proposals; and his general record, 
highlighted by a vigorous Fair Deal cam- 
paign, brought about his unexpected and 
impressive re-election in 1948. 
Truman’s second term was primarily 
concerned with the Cold War with t 


2 


problems of economic stabilization. Robe 

On Mar. 29, 1952, Truman stunned the 
nation with his announcement, made at — 
the annual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
in Washington, that he would not be ac 
didate for the 1952 Democratic nominatio 


For a biegraphy of the winner of the 
1952 Presidential election, see Biographies a 
in the index. Mises 


Presidents and Vice Presidents of the U. S. , 


State Age | Age 
, of Died at at 
“Presidents & (parties) Born birth uo Term | inaug.| death Vice Presidents? 
1. Washington (F)?....... Feb. 22, 1732 | Va. Dec. 14, 1799 | 1789-1797.) 57 67 1. John Adams 
Beech s-cRGAMS (F) 5 <erua ees Oct. 30, 1735 | Mass. | July 4, 1826 | 1797-1801 | 61 |- 90 2. Thomas Jeffersoné 
3, Jefferson (D-R)....... Apr. 13, 1743 | Va. July 4, 1826 | 1801-1809 | 57 83 3. Aaron Burr 
Acsae Gey aunen bes Used | OGUD EAS AHBEEE IEBBpon Pocco 20be0 3.61 Baaanenaan ae 4. George Clinton 
es een Mar. 16, 1751 |} Va. June 28, 1836 | 1809-1817 | 57 85 George Clintons 
No s AR Ba sobs dbo nobode NECHATEBEGREOS REO Ace ao nnercrke tri te an neers =e i 5. Elbridge Gerry® 
5. Monroe (D-R).........} Apr. 28, 1758 } Va. July 4, 1831 | 1817-1825 | 58 73 6. Daniel D. Tompkins’ 
. J. Q. Adams (D-R)..... July 11, 1767 | Mass. | Feb. 23, 1848 | 1825-1829 | 57 80 7. John C. Calhoun 
. Jackson (D).......... Mar. 15, 1767 | S.C. | June 8, 1845 | 1829-1837 | 61 78 John C. Calhoun? 
EME IRN Beg Al colle ise io vcis o's) fi stele raid Vo seria ole SESE wid be sag ve aes 8. Martin Van Buren 
. Van Buren (D)........ Dec. 5, 1782] N.Y. | July 24, 1862 | 1837-1841 | 54 79 9. Richard M. Johnson 
. W.H. Harrison (W)8...| Feb. 9, 1773 | Va. Apr. 4, 1841 | 1841-1841 | 68 68 | 10. John Tyier 
oo Sonseeeard Mar. 29, 1790 | Va, Jan. 18, 1862 } 1841-1845 | 51 71 wa@'ale «6 Vicks Sane ctoen ete 
pirieiatacie's ah > Nov. 2,1795 | N.C. } June 15, 1849 | 1845-1849 | 49 53 | 11. George M. Dallas 
SEL AVIOF CW)8.. <0 ciees ss Nov. 24, 1784 | Va. July 9, 1850 | 1849-1850 | 64 65 | 12. Millard Fillmore 
. Fillmore (W).......... Jan. 7, 1806} N.Y. | Mar, 8, 1874 | 1850-1853 | 50 1h a aoa pane aS 
WaePterce(D) s,s .c.s es Nov. 23, 1804} N.H. { Oct. 8, 1869 | 1853-1857 | 48 64 | 13. William R. King? 
15. Buchanan (D)......... Apr. 23, 1791 | Pa. June 1, 1868 | 1857-1861 | 65 77 =| 14, John C.Breckinridge 
. Lincoln (R)®.......... 7 Ky. Apr. 15, 1865 | 1861-1865 | 52 56 | 15. Hannibal Hamlin 
PER TAAL Joins Pcie bares chee | beth xthyere owbaben flee gave tbe ok as 16. Andrew Johnson 
N.C. } July 31, 1875 | 1865-1869 | 56 CGS oe eee eae 
Ohio. } July 23, 1885 } 1869-1877 | 46 63 | 17. Schuyler Colfax 


Sen a EEO CE RN icon teint terion x: os 18. Henry Wilson! 
Ohio | Jan. 17, 1893 | 1877-1881 } 54 70 | 19. William A. Wheeler 
Ohio } Sept. 19, 1881 | 1881-1881 | 49 49 | 20. Chester A. Arthur 


Vt. Nov. 18, 1886 } 1881-1885 | 50 56/1 Dah. aoe mn | 
N. J. } June 24, 1908 | 1885-1889 | 47 71 =| 21. Thomas A. Hendricks!#® 
23. B. Harrison (R)....... Aug. 20, 1833 | Ohio | Mar. 13, 1901 } 1889-1893 | 55 67 | 22. Levi P. Morton a. 
MMECIOVOIANG ICD Steers cae li ieieeistinsicncis | wasear | jowersiecuienic 1893-1897 is - 23. Adlai E. Stevenson 
24. McKinley (R)8........ Jan, 29, 1843 | Ohio | Sept.14, 1901 | 1897-1901 | 54 58 | 24. Garret A. Hobartis 
(Steet be Se BRS CERSEC VICORBORCSE AMOR] BBORSeaH OSCiae MOR citi iiemcmentrrs 58 .. | 25. Theodore Roosevelt 
ratios Oct. 27, 1858 | N.Y. | Jan. 6, 1919 | 1901-1909 | 42 60 | 26. Charles W. Fairbanks’ ~ | 
Weis OOUURHABOG. Sept. 15, 1857 | Ohio | Mar. 8, 1930 | 1909-1913 | 51 72 | 27 James S$. Sherman’? . 
MS eivieves chsh Dec. 28, 1856 | Va. Feb. 3, 1924 | 1913-1921 56 67 | 28. Thomas R. Marshall ~ 
Harding (R)8.......... Nov. 2, 1865} Ohio | Aug. 2, 1923 |} 1921-1923 | 55 57 | 29. Calvin Coolidge — - 4 
29. Coolidge (R).......... July 4, 1872 | Vt. Jan. 5, 1933 | 1923-1929 | 51 60 | 30. Charles G. Dawes — 1 
30. Hoover (R)........... Aug. 10, 1874 | lowa } ............ 1929-1933 | 54 .. | 31. Charles Curtis 
F. D. Roosevelt (D)#...| Jan. 30, 1882} N.Y. | Apr. 12, 1945 | 1933-1945 | 51 63 | 32. John N. Garner 
Ne TSP IS oe o:5 cial! satasecoids sissy: fies e's BO GCE ah PEER re .. | 33. Henry A. Wallace 
GEIR este Hg aiecavicsianiarerc: b.veicalien piswasaniétlesn st: pts erred Gels ws .. | 34. Harry S. Truman 
sta akeaiotens ¢'> ' f Srenaeitier . | 35. Alben W. Barkley 


1¥—Federalist: D-R—Democratic-Republican; D—Democratic; W—Whig; R—Republican. ?Same party as 
ent, except Jefferson. * No party for first election. The party system in the U. 8. made its appearance durin 
hington's first term, 4 Democratie-Republican. Only Vice President of different party from President. § Died 
in office Apr. 20, 1812. § Died in office Nov. 23, 1814. 1 Resigned Dec. 28, 1832, to become U.S. Senator. % Died in 
office. 9% Died in office Apr. 18, 1853. Died in office (shot a 14 by John Wilkes Booth). 4 Died in office Nov. 22, 
1875. 1! Died in Office (shot July 2 by Charles J. Guiteau). 1% Died in office Nov. 25, 1885. Cleveland, in the second 
of is nonconseeutive terms, is sometimes considered the 24th President, McKinley the 25th, and so on to Truman, the — 
‘ President with such a system of counting. 4 Died in office (shot Sept. 6 by Leon F. Czolgosz). 1 Died in offi 
Novy. 21, 1899. 1 Died in office Oct. 30, 1912. A 


: _ Presidential Veto Power Annual Salaries of Federal Officials 


ae: 

een = is 

_ When the President vetoes a bill, he President of the U.S.............005 Sige $100,000: 

nust send it back to the house of origin Vice President of the U.S................0-- 

‘with his reasons. If the veto is overriden ert habia eye te 9 
ndersecretaries of executive departments... 

a two-thirds vote in each house, the Deputy Secretary of Defense ; 

becomes a law. Secretary of the Army.......... 


29 


oe Secretary of the Navy........ ee 
Earnie Congress is still in session, the Secretary of the Air Force.................. 
esident keeps a bill for 10 days, Sundays —Senators..............0ececc0- 00 jade 


epted, without signing it, it becomes a Representatives: .<)cncdeedte tates seccuenee 


, Speaker of the House.-........6....2ecceeee |, 

rakhey However, if Congress adjourns within Chief Justice of the Supreme Court......... J 

Re ‘the 10-day period, the bill is killed, This Associate Justices of the Supreme Court...... 
is known as a pocket veto. Plus $50,000 for expenses. * Plus $10,000 for 


Pe: 
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‘Wives of fhe Presidents of | the United Séates’ | 


Year and place 
of birth 


1732, Va. 


Wife’s name Married 


1759 


Died 
1362 


Sons. Daughters 


Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 


‘Abigafl Smith 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 3 Le 
Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 1782 1 = 5 eee 
Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N.C. 1794 1849 oe, oy 
Eliza Kortright 5 1768, N.Y. 1786 1830 SS 2 
Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 1 
Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 = Sse 
Hannah Hoes 1783, N. Y. 1307_— 1819 4 
Anna Symmes 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 
Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 
Julia Gardiner 1820, N.Y. 1844 1889 5 
Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn. 1824 1891 as 
Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1352 1 
Abigail Powers 1798, N.Y. 1826 1853 1 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael Mcintosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 a 
Jane Means Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 
(Unmarried) ae See ara on 
Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 
Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn. 1827 1876 3 
Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 
Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 ies 
Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 
Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 
Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 
Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 
Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 ea 
Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 
Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 1880 1834 we 
Edith Kermit Carow - 1861, Conn. 1886 1948 4 
Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 
Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 Ar 
Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 es oe 
Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 Ae 
Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 babe 2 
I Lou Henry 1875, lowa 1899 1944 2 
D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N.Y. , _ 1905 secs 5 
aman Bess Wallace 1885, Mo. 1919 


National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. 


Chairman and (state) Term Chairman and (state) 


y Republican Republican (Contd.) 
Marines, WINCOX.CNE YD occ. < -scjaie vienna oie oie olajee 1916-18 Guy G. Gabrielson (N. J.).......... 0.2022 e eee ee : 
MBLIAVSSCURGY) stele Ste ciclaje/a <-2 Sein Simaielsycie since s/s 1918-21 Arthur E. Summerfield (Mich.)..............-.-- 
q T. Adams (lowa)..... Badass lot tears 1921-24 Democratic 2 
MMEButGEriCMASS)). 2.5. ee cece eeeens s 1924-28 Vance McCormick (Pa.). ..........---- 0. s-sn-me 
bibort Work (Col). 01.02 .see2..-ee cece ssn’ 1928-29 Homer Cummings (Conn.).........-..2-2--0-055 
"Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.)...........-..0..000+ 1929-30 | George White (Ohio)..................2202.0008 
“Simeon D. Fess (Ohio)..............-.0.505-2> 1930-32 Cordell" Holl: (Tenn) s 3.2. sane os ena ater ; 
- Everett Sanders (Ind.).........ssc0cceeeereeees 1932-34 Clon Shaver (WaVal)erte cca ocsa-oecthe soe eb leone 
lenry P. Fletcher (Pa.)...........2eseeeeeeneee 1934-36 | John J. Raskob (N.Y.)........-...-2.0+- Re 
John Hamilton (Kans.)........00..-000eee0eeees 193640. | James A. Farley (N. Y.)......-...--- 
: Edward J. Flynn (N. Y.)..........-55 
seph W. Martin, Jr. RIBESS: ifaw ease assis 1949-42 Frank C, Walker (Ment). ..c.. 2 : as 
rison E. Spangler (lowa)........-.-.--+--+++ 1942-44 Robert E/Hannagart (M6)... caged Seema 
bert Brownell, Jr. (N. Y.).......0.202222005e 1944-46 J. Howard McGrath (R. 1.)......-.00ese+eeeeeee 
Brow Reece (Tenn.). 2. . 2.42.6. 62.2. ee eee eee 1946-48 William M.-Boyle, Jr. (Mo.).........-..2--- we ween 
ESCO IN CPAs). casi doa hieteters he eS 1948-49 | Frank E. McKinney (ind.)...........-20s0e e000 


‘oan year of the first session of a Congress was holding its first session, 
ess, double the number of amy odd year, subtract 1787 from the yeek 
and add iets To find which. and divide by 2. 
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STATE. The Secretary of State has the 
principal responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, for the determination of the policy 
of the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
_ conduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
protection of American rights and inter- 
ests throughout the world, and the pro- 
Motion of beneficial intercourse between 
the United States and other countries. He 
also performs certain domestic duties, such 
as having custody of the seal of the United 
Be ie and publishing the laws enacted by 
' Congress. 


= ae 


44 
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pt 


. A Department of Foreign Affairs was 
"established in 1781 and was reconstituted 
July 27, 1789, following adoption of the 
ee: Constitution. The name was changed Sent. 
15, 1789, to the Department of State. 


‘TREASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury 
_ is charged by law with the management of 
the national finances. He superintends the 
eellection of the revenue; grants warrants 
r money drawn from the Treasury in 
Bi! pursuance of appropriations made by law, 
and for the payment of moneys into the 

Treasury; directs the forms of keeping and 
mdering public accounts; prepares plans 
for the improvement of the revenue and 
for the support of the public credit; and 
submits a report annually to Congress on 
ie condition of the public finances, and 
e results of activities under his super- 
sion, which include, among others, the 
- coinage and printing of money, and the 
ee. administration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 
otics and Secret Services. 


he Department of the Treasury was 
eated Sept. 2, 1789. 


ENSE. The Secretary of Defense is re- 
"spor sible for supporting and defending the 

mstitution against all enemies, either 
oe or domestic, and maintaining, by 
_ timely and effective military action, the 
urity of the United States and its pos- 
sessions and areas vital to its interest. He 
charged with advancing the national 
olicies and interests of the United States, 
1d with safeguarding internal security as 
ected by higher authority. For these 
urposes, he may conduct integrated mili- 
ary operations on the land, on the sea, 
and in the air. 


On July 26, 1947, the National Military 
ablishment was created by the Na- 
mal Security Act of 1947. The name was 
anged Aug. 10, 1949, to the Department 
is Defense. Subordinate to the Secretary of 
Defense are the Secretaries of the Army, 
of the Navy, and of the Air Force. These 
_ three Secretaries have neither Cebinet 
“4 ‘ank nor direct access to the President, 


The Executive Departments 


ie Adapted from Congressional Directory and U. S. Government Organization Manual. ; 
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JUSTICE. The Attorney General is the 4 
chief law officer of the Federal Govern- — 
ment. He represents the United States in © 
legal matters generally and gives advice 
and opinions when requested by the Presi- — 

dent or by the heads of the executive de- 

partments. He appears in the Supreme — 
Court in cases of exceptional importance, — 
exercises general superintendence over 
United States district attorneys and Mar- © 
shals in the various judicial districts, anc, 
provides special counsel for the United — 

States when the character of the interests © 
involved requires such action. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Bureay of © 
Prisons are under his direction. 


The office of Attorney General was cre=- 
ated Sept. 24, 1789. Although he was one © 
of the original Cabinet members, he was 
not head of a department until June 22, 
1870, when the Department of Justice was 
created. : A 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


The office of Postmaster General and 3 
temporary post office system were created ~ 
Sept. 22, 1789. The first detailed provisions 
for a department were made Feb. 20, 1792, 
and later legislation developed the Postal 
System. The Postmaster General did not 
become a Cabinet member until 1829, and 
the department did not receive executive _ 
status until June 8, 1872. a 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior 
has the primary task of developing and 
conserving the natural resources of the 
United States and its territories for this 
and future generations. He is charged with 
the supervision of public business relating 
to such offices as the General Land Office, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Surve 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park Serv= 
ice, Bureau of Mines, Division . of -Terri- ; 
tories and Island Possessions, ete. 09 


The Department of the ‘davaest was 
created Mar. 3, 1849. ; 


AGRICULTURE, The Secretary of agelettol 
ture is charged with acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing a and 
distribution of agricultural products; the 
regulation of interstate commerce in f 
fiber and related products; the ay 


gi 
web! bie 


| management of the ational forests, 
m credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
vation and land use, farm tenancy, and 


‘ated May 15, 1862, and administered by 
| SSistenvenrys of Agriculture until Feb. 


'OMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
irects such activities as population, agri- 
ulture and other censuses; collection, 
alysis and dissemination of commercial 
tatistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
estic commerce; coastal and geodetic sur- 
eys; establishment of commodity weighis, 
measures, and standards; supervision of 
the issuance of patents and the registra- 
on of trade-marks; maintenance of aids 
O air navigation; development of inland 
raterway transportation. 
On Mar. 4, 1918, all labor activities were 
transferred out of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and it was renamed the 
lepartment of Commerce. 


LABOR. The Secretary of Labor is charseae 
with the duty of fostering, promoting and 
developing the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States, improving their work- 
ing conditions, and advancing their oppor-— 
tunities for profitable employment. He has — 
the power to act as mediator and to ap-_ 
point commissioners of conciliation in la- 
bor disputes whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may re- — 
quire it to be done. He directs the collec- — 
tion and collation of statistics concerning ~ 
conditions of labor; the promulgation and ~ 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, es 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and — 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to children. — 


A Bureau of Labor was created in 1884 
under the Department of the Interior, and © 
it later became an independent depart- 
ment without executive rank. It was re- 
turned to bureau status in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, but on Mar. 4, 
1913, it became an independent executive 
department under its present name. 


Earlier Departments 


VAR. The War Department was created 


g. 7, 1789, to succeed a similar de>art- 
rent established before the adoption of 
the Constitution. Its activities were placed 
der the Department of Defense on July 

6, 1947. 


NAVY. On April 7, 1789, the conduct of 
aval affairs was placed under the War De- 


partment, but on April 30, 1798, the De- 
partment of the Navy was created. Its ace 
tivities were placed under the Department 
of Defense on July 26, 1947. 


COMMERCE AND LABOR. The Departmen 
of Commerce and Labor was created Fel 
14, 1968, and divided Mar. 4, 1913, int 
two separate departments, 


Presidential Succession 


Jnder the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 
t is next in line for the Presidency; 
nd, according to the Presidential Succes- 
Act of 1886, the Vice President was to 
llowed by the Secretary of State, Sec- 
ary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
orney General, Postmaster General, Sec- 
ary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
erior in that order, provided they were 
stitutionally eligible, The Secretaries of 
ulture, Commerce and Labor were not 
luded since their posts had not yet been 


President Truman 


~ July 18, 1947, 


signed a bill making the Speaker of th 
House next in line after the Vice Presi 
dent, to be followed by the Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore provided both are con=- 
stitutionally eligible. They are followed 
the Cabinet members in the same order 
provided by the Act of 1886, with 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce 
Labor added in that order after the Secre 
tary of the Interior. Under the National 
Security Act of 1947, signed July 26, 1947, 
the new Secretary of Defense, replacing 


Presidents and Congresses Coincident With Terms 


ident Congresses President 


’ Fillmore..... cone prae 31-32 
eer eee 33-34 
Buchanan........... 35-36 
LINCOIN...4\+00 cece 0 3/709 


Congresses 


8. Harrison 
McKinley 


President Congresses President 


39-40 


Wilson...... Sia 
Harding. .... 
Coolidge............. 6 
Hoover....... SOS 
F, D. Roosevelt.......— 
Truman. s....seeeeee 


230 
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~ Although the Constitution made no pro- 
vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
torney General were organized by Wash- 
ington into such a group; and by about 
1793, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it, 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
eral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
_ eral from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
been heads of executive departments, al- 


ee: though other government officials may be 


-. WASHINGTON 
 Becretary of State 


Thomas Jefferson...... 1789 
Edmund Randolph..... 1794 
Ti getty Pickering..... 1795 


3 Be sis Hamilton... 1789 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr...... 1795 
Secretary of War 
Henry KNOX: eas cicrnees 1789 
Timothy Pickering.,... 1795 

1796 


James McHenry....... 
: Attorney General 


Edmund Randolph..... 1789 
am Bradford...... 1794 
SLOG Sieieis. 5 Ssajeies 1795 
J. ADAMS 
’ Secretary of State 
y imothy Pickering.... Contd 
arshall..,...... 1800 
Secretary of the Treasury 
liver Wolcott, Jr..... Contd 
muel Dexter... . 1801 
Secretary of War 


mes McHenry,..... 
amuel Dexter,....... 


min Stoddert.... 1798 


_ JEFFERSON 
Secretary of State 


James Madison....... 1801 
a Beeretary of the Treasury 
Samuel Dexter....... Contd 
lbert Gallatin cuales 1801 
Secretary of War 
1801 


Dearborn..... ve 


called to sit in whenever necessary. 

_A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
President, subject to the confirmation of 
the Senate; and as his term is not fixed, 
he may be replaced at any time by the 


Informa tion Pleas 


U. S. Cabinet Members with Dates of Appoln ment 


President, At a change in Administration, 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until ay 
successor is appointed. | 

The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after — 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim- appointments or cases — 
where the appointee declined the office 


after appointment, 


The dates shown are those of appoint- :| 


ment. “‘Contd’” 


indicates that the term 
continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time; 


Those cases where the term continued for . 
only a few days, until a new appointment 


could be made, are not indicated. 


_ Avtorney General 


1805 
John os Rear 1805 
Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 


Secretary of the Navy 


Benjamin Stoddert.,. Contd 
Robert Smith......... 1801 
MADISON 
Secretary of State 
Robert Smith......... 1809 
James Monroe......., 1811 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin....... Contd 
George W. Campbell... 1814 
Alexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1816 


Seeretary of War 


William Eustis......... 1809 
John Armstrong....,.. 1813 
James Monroe,.,..... 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1815 
Attorney General 
Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 1811 
Richard Rush......... 1814 
Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Hamilton......... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
B. W. Crowninshield.,. 1814 
MONROE 
Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams.... 1817 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Crawford.. Contd 


Secretary of War 


John C. Calhoun.,.... . 1817 
Attorney General 
Richard Rush........ Contd 
William Wirt........, . 1817 


Secretary of the Navy 
B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd 


Smith Thompson...... 1818 
Samuel L, Southard... 1823 
J. Q. ADAMS 
Secretary of State 
Henry Clay..........- 1825 
Secretary of the“Treasury 
Richard Rush......... 1825 
Secretary of War 
James Barbour........ 1825 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 
Attorney General 
William Wirt......... Contd 
Secretary of the Navy 
Samuel L. Southard.. Contd 
JACKSON 
Secretary of State 
Martin Van Buren,..,, 1829 
Edward Livingston..... 1831 
Louis McLane......... 1833 
John Forsyth.......... 1834 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 
Louis McLane,........ 1831 
William J, Duane...... 1833 
Roger B. Taney....... 1833 
Levi Woodbury......., 1834 
Secretary of War 
John H. Eaton......... 1829 
Lewis Cass......,.... 1831 
Attorney General 
John M. Bertien....... 1829 
Roger B. Taney....... 1831 
Benjamin F. Butler.... 1833 


' Postmaster General! 


William T. Barry...... 1829 
Amos Kendall......... 1835, 


Secretary of the Navy 1 
John Branch....... bo5 
Levi Woodbury....... » 183 
Mahton Dickerson. .... AT 


VAN BUREN 
Secretary of State : ; 
John Forsyth.......,. Contd 
Secretary of the Treasury ‘a 
Levi Woodbury....... Contd 
Secretary of War ; : 
Joel R. Poinsett..... Soars: 


Attorney General ~~ 


Benjamin F. Butler. . _ Contd 
Felix Grundy.......... “18. 
Henry D. Gilpin a! 


Postmaster General 


Amos Kendall... 

John M. Niles...... 1. 184 
Secretary of the Neb 

Mahlon Dickerson. .... Contd 


James K. Paulding. ... 1838 


W. HARRISON 
Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 1841 


Secretary of the er he 
Thomas Ewing....... 


Secretary of a . itd 
John Bell...... BBE ots 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden. . ., 


Postmaster General 
Francis Granger,...... 


Secretary. of the Na 
George E. Badger 


; EBecrbtery es State 


Webster. “neces 


- Attorney General 
hn J. Crittenden... 


Contd 


_ Postmaster General 


. Crawford... 


Contd 
. 1841 


1849 


. Secretary of the Taterior 


Thomas Ewing 
Contd 


FILLMORE 


‘Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster 
Edward Everett 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Corwin 


Seeretary of War 
Charles M. Conrad 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden 


Postmaster General 
Nathan K. Hall 
Samuel D. Hubbard.... 1852 
Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham.... 1850 
John P. Kennedy 1852 
Secretary of the Interior 


Thos. M. T. McKennon. 1850 
Alex. H. H. Stuart 1850 


Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy 


Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie 


Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis 


Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing.,...... 1853 
Postmaster General 
James Campbell 
Secretary of the Navy 
James C. Dobbin 1853 


Secretary of the Interior 
Robest McClelland 1853 


1853 


BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 


Secretary of the Treasury 

Howell Cobb 

Philip F. Thomas 

JORMA DIX ec cess 
Secretary of War 

John B. Floyd 

Joseph Holt....... Raed 
Attorney General 

Jeremiah S. Black 

Edwin M. Stanton 

Postmaster General 


Aaron V. Brown 
Joseph Holt......... As 
Horatio King.......... 1861 


aoe of the Navy 
Isaac Toucey.: 


Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson...... 1857 


LINCOLN 


Secretary of State 
William H. Seward 1861 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P. Chase 1861 
William P. Fessenden.. 1864 
Hugh McCulloch 1865 


Secretary of War 


Attorney General 
Edward Bates 
James Speed 
Postmaster General 
Montgomery Blair 
William Dennison 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles 


Secretary of the Interior 


Caleb B. Smith 
John P, Usher 


JOHNSON 


Secretary of State 
William H. Seward.... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch Contd 


Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton.... 
John M. Schofield 

Attorney General 
James Speed 
Henry Stanbery 
William M, Evarts 

Postmaster General 
William Dennison 
Alexander W. Randall.. 1866 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles Contd 


Secretary of the Interior 


John P. Usher 
James Harlan 
Orville H. Browning... 


Contd 
1868 


. 1866 


GRANT 


Secretary of State 


Elihu B. Washburne.... 
Hamilton Fish 


Secretary of the Treasury 
George S. Boutwell.... 1869 
William A. Richardson... 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M. Morrill . 1876 


1869 


Secretary of War — 
John A. Rawlins... 
William T. Sherman... 
William W. Belknap... . 
Alphonso Taft 
James D. Cameron 


George H. Williams. . 
Edwards Pierrepont... 1875. 
Alphonso Taft......... 


Postmaster General 


John A. J. Creswell. ... 
James W. Marshall..... 


1969 
1874 


‘aie 
Secretary of the Navy 
Adolph E. Borie. . 


George M. Robeson.... 1869 ex 


Secretary of the ee. = 


Zachariah Chandler... 


HAYES 
Secretary of State 


‘1875 


Secretary of War — 


George W. McCrary... 
Alexander Ramsey 


Attorney General 
Charles Devens 


Postmaster General : 


David M. Key 
Horace Maynard....... 


Secretary of the xe 


Richard W. Thompson. . 
Nathan Goff, Jr. 


GARFIELD be 
Secretary of State 
James G. Blaine 


Secretary of the 
William Windom 


Wayne MacVeagh. . 
Postmaster Gener 
Thomas L. James.. 
Secretary of the | 
William H. Hunt 
Secretary of the Interior | 
Samuel J. Kirkwood... 1 


Secretary of State 


_ FT. Frelinghuysen... 


Secretary of the Treasury 
~~ William Windom 
= Charles J. Folger 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 1884 


“ai Secretary of War 
_. Robert T. Lincotn 
Attorney General 


_ Wayne MacVeagh...... 
__ Benjamin H. Brewster. 1381 


’ Postmaster General 


Walter Q. Gresham... 


% _ Secretary of the Navy 


‘sl E. Chandler... 


Secretary of the Interior 
amuel J. Kirkwood. . 


_ CLEVELAND 
Secretary of State 


Charles S. Fairchild... 
‘Secretary of War 


‘ Attorney General 
ugustus H. Garland... 


y Postmaster General 


‘ | Secretary of the Interior 
{ ita Q. ie apts 


} Se oath of State 


i Secretary of the Sina 


7 William H. H. Miller... 


Postmaster General — 
John Wanamaker..... . 1885 


Secretary of the Navy 
Benjamin F. Tracy..... 1889 
Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk..,.. 1889 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 
Walter Q. Gresham.... 
Richard Olney......... 

Secretary of the Treasury 
John G. Carlisie....... 1893 


Secretary of War 
Daniel S. Lamont...... 


Attorney General 
Richard Olney......... 
Judson Harmon.. aicielsetets 

Postmaster General 
Wilson S. Bissell...... 1893 
William L. Wilson,..... 1895 

Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 
Secretary of the Interior 
Hoke Smith........... 1893 
David R. Francis,...... 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton. 1893 


1893 


McKINLEY 


Secretary of State 

John Sherman........ 

William R. Day........ 

John Hay............. 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Lyman J. Gage....... - 1897 


Secretary of War 
Russell A. Alger...... . 1897 
Elitty Root onsen ae 1899 

Attorney General 
Jogeph McKenna...... 
John W. Griggs........ 
Philander C. Knox,.... 

Postmaster General 
James A. Gary........ 1897 
Charles E. Smith...... 1898 

Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long......... 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 
Cornelius N. Bliss..... 1897 
Ethan A. Hitchcock. ... 1898 

Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson......... 1897 


1898 
1901 


'T. ROOSEVELT 


Secretary of State 
John Hay...........+ Contd 
Elihu ROGtee-ccactsterere 1905 
Robert Bacon.,....... 1909. 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage....... Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw........ 1902 
George B. Cortelyou... 1907 
Secretary of War 
Elihu Root........... Contd 
William H. Taft........ 1904 
Luke £. Wright........ 1908 
Attorney General 
Philander C. Knox.... Contd 


William H, Moody...., 1904 


Charles J. Bonaparte... 1906 
Postmaster General 
Charles E. Smith...., Contd 
Henry C. Payne...... , 1902 
Robert J. Wynne ...... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou.... 1965 
George von L. Meyer... 1907 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long........ Contd 
William H, Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton.......... 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcaif...... 1906 
Truman H. Newberry... 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 
Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield...... 1907 

Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 

Secretary of Commerce 

and Labor 


George B. Cortelyou,.. 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1904 
Oscar S. Straus....,.. 1906 


TAFT 


Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox..,.. 1909 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh..., 1909 
Secretary of War 
Jacob M, Dickinson.... 1909 
Henry L. Stimson..,... 1911 
Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


Postmaster General 
Frank H, Hitchcock.... 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L. Meyer... 1909 
Secretary of the Interior 
Richard A, Ballinger... 1909 
Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 

Secretary of Agriculiure — 
James Wilson......., Contd 


Secretary of Commerce 


Charles Nagel Roceawiee 1909 . 


Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan. ue 


Bainbridge Colby 


Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo, ... 


David F. Houston.... “3 


Secretary of War 
Lindley M. Garrison.... 
Newton D. Baker,..... 

Attorney General — 
James C. McReynolds. . - 
Thomas W. Gregory... . 
A. Mitchell Palmer..... 

Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson 
Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels...... 15 
Secretary of the Interior — 
Franklin K. Lane...... 


Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston. ‘ 
Edwin T. Meredith..... 

Secretary of Commerce — 
William C, Redfield. , . 
Joshua W. Alexander... 

Secretary of Labor — 
William B. Wilson 


Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes. . 

Secretary of the pee: : 

Andrew W. Mellon 


Secretary of War 4 


Attorney’ Genesal: ae 
Harry M. Daugherty... 
Postmaster General. 


Hubert Sie tate patente 


gonaees of the Navy 
Edwin Denby. Bae 


Secretary of the Tntarion * 


Hubert Work.......... ; 
Secretary of Agriculture 

Henry C. Wallace...,.. 1921 P 
Secretary of Commerce ‘ 

Herbert Hoover. ae oF 


James J, Davis. . 


Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes.... Contd 
Frank B. Kellogg...... 1925 


_ Secretary of the Treasury 
_ Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd 


Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis 
Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty... Contd 


_ Harlan F. Stone 
John G. Sargent 


Postmaster General 


Secretary of the Navy 


Curtis D. Wilbur 


. ; Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace 
Howard M. Gore 


_ HOOVER © 
Secretary of State 


Frank B. Kellogg..... Contd 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1929 


| Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon.... Contd 


Ogden L. Mills........ 1932 
Secretary of War 
James W. Good........ 1929 
Contd Patrick J. Hurley...... 1929 
1925 


Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell.... 1929 


Secretary of War 


George H. Dern........ 1933 
“Harry H. Woodring..... 1936 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1940 


Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings... 1933 


Frank Murphy........ 1939 
Robert H. Jackson..... 1940 
Francis Biddle........ 1941 
Postmaster General 
James A. Farley....... 1933 
Frank C. Walker....... 1940 


Secretary of the Navy 
Claude A. Swanson.... 1933 


Charles Edison........ 1940 
Frank Kn0X},...< cen 1940 
James Forrestal. ...... 1944 


Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes........ 1933 


Secretary of Agriculture 


Henry A. Wallace...... 1933 
Claude R. Wickard..... 1940 


Daniel C, Roper....... 1933 
Harry L. Hopkins...... 1938 
Jesse H. Jones........ 1940 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1945 
Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins....... 1933 


TRUMAN 


Secretary of State 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr.... Contd 
James F. Byrnes...... 1945 
George C. Marshall.... 1947 
Dean Acheson........ 1949 


Secrecn rok the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Conte 
Fred M. Vinson....... 1945. 


Secretary of Defense — 
James Forrestal....... 
Louis A. Johnson...... 1949 
George C. Marshall.... 1950 


Robert A. Lovett...... ~ 1951 


Attorney General 
Francis Biddle. ..... oe 
Tom C. Clark. ........ 
J. Howard McGrath... 
James P. McGranery... 

Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker..... Contd 
Robert E. Hannegan... 194! 
Jesse M. Donaldson.... 1947 

Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes...... 
Julius C. Krug....... 
Oscar L. Chapman..... 


Charles Sawyer...... . 
Seeretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins...... ( 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
Maurice J. Tobin.... 


Secretary of Wi 
Henry L. Stimson.... 
Robert P. Patterson 
Kenneth C. Royall... 


Postmaster General 
1924 Walter F. Brown....... 1929 
1925 
Secretary of the Navy 
Charles F. Adams..... 1929 
Gontd Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 1929 
Contd Seoretary of Agriculture 
1924 Arthur M. Hyde... ..... 1929 
Secretary of Commerce 
Contd Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 
1928 Roy D. Chapin........ 1932 
: Secretary of Labor 
James J. Davis....... Contd 
Contd William N. Doak....... 1930 
1924 
1925 F. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull........... 1933 
Contd E.R. Stettinius, Jr..... 1944 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Woodin..... 1933 
_ Contd Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 


- 1'The Postmaster General did not become a Cabinet member until 1829. Earlier Postmasters General were: Sa 
Osgood (1789), Timothy Pickering (1791), Joseph Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), Return J. Melg: 
(1814) and John McLean (1823). *On July 26, 1947, the Departments of Warand of the Navy were incorporated 
_ the Department of Defense. 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65 


President—Jefferson Davis; born, Christian (now Todd) Co., Ky., June 3, 1808; died, Dec. 6, 
‘President—Alexander H. Stephens. , 


CABINET* 
“oe ie Secretary of State Secretary of Navy 
BPM TOUS oe 5 :h3 sein 22 etiins anise singp viswnve 1861 Stephen R. Mallory. ..........2.eeceeeeeeeees 
Robert M. T. Hunter Danaea: shalapaiaie ato ieieis wiaseieleisselste Sip a 
a PRIBOHIAINN stars one aac ais aioe sicisiole[6.0 Beis cate 
: Secretary of Treasury 
, ; Honty 1 ENGtt Sis craic ec cnlp screlereterstereae oie diate: 
Christopher Memminger...............---eeeseeeeee 1861 pale Reagent °F 
bar Nae hie SAAD ean Bem DOMO aoe 1864 cs DRC OES ; 
Eoorasary.ce War 1861 Attorney General 
a CTA NTT get suaaPs Banfamtnes. i. 0b serene 
DNS Re Maltiasi wa als siolasidie ecolele's 4 e1e'p 1862 Thomas: Bragg. .)5),..\.,00.000 sae ae ewes vests 
+ OA SE edie aned ee pet kat es 1862, “Thomas: No) Watts... ic.cc1e + sited cltreisintsretotates PEs 
is MPR Hae vatslos crasios oh 1865 George Davis..........++6s- 


Independent U. S.. Government Agencies 
Source: U. S. Government Organtzation Manual. 


Atomic Brerey Commission (AEC) 
Established: By Atomic Energy Act of 
- 1946, approved Aug. 1, 1946. 
Members: 5 

Activities: Promoting federally con- 
ducted and private research and de- 
velopment; controlling dissemination 
of information; controlling produc- 

_ tion, ownership and use of fissionable 
and fusionable materials. 

Headquarters: 19th St. and Constitution 

Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 

ivil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 

_ Established: Effective June 30, 1940, 

Members: 5. 

Activities: Regulating economic aspects 
of U. S. air carrier operation; prescrib- 
ing safety standards; investigating 
and analyzing aircraft accidents; as- 
sisting in development of interna- 

tional air transportation. 

Headquarters: Dept. of Commerce Bldg. 

_ Washington, D. C. 

pnomic Stabilization Agency (ESA) 
Established: By Executive Order, Sept. 9, 
1950. 

Members: Headed by Administrator. 

_ Activities: Planning and developing both 
Yi _ long- and short-range price and wage 
rape stabilization policies; establishing price 
ceilings and stabilizing wages where 
- mecessary. Subdivisions include Salary 
Stabilization Board, which handles 
Wage aspect of ESA, and Office of Price 
Stabilization (OPS), which is charged 
_with preventing inflation and preserv- 
ing value of currency through estab- 
lishment of ceilings. 
Headquarters: 811 Vermont Ave., NW, 
_ Washington, D. C. : 
deral Communications Commission 


a ‘radio, including standard FM, televi- 
B sion and amateur radio; issuing, mod- 


licenses: classifying radio stations and 

he _ prescribing their services; enforcing 
use of radio for safety purposes on 
U. S. ships. 

He: dquarters: Post Office Dept. Bldg., 
2th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., NW, 
fashington, D. C. 

src) Deposit Insurance Corporation’ 


Rocistsion: Be sie Corporation’s 
funds to protect depositors in mem- 


ber banks up to $10,000; prescribing 
rules and regulations for member 
banks, 

Headquarters; National 
Washington, D. C, 


Federal Power Commission (FPC) 

Established: 1920, Present form, June 23, 
1930, 

Members: 5. 

Activities: Granting of licenses to public 
and private agencies for development, 
utilization and transmission of power 
on federal streams; regulating rates 
and services; investigating power: de- 
velopment possibilities in flood-con- 
trol projects; regulating distribution, 
services and rates of interstate natural 
gas. 

Headquarters: Hurley-Wright Bldg., 1800 


Press Bldg., 


Pennsylvania Ave., NW, Washington, 


D. C. 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) 
Established: By Federal Reserve Act of 
Dec. 23, 1913. 
Members: 7. : 
Activities: Supervising Federal Reserve 
banks; influencing credit conditions; 
regulating open-market operations; 
issuing Federal Reserve notes. 
Headquarters: Twentieth St. and Con- 
stitution Ave., NW, Washington, D. ©, 
Federal Security Agency (FSA) E 


Established: By President’s Reorganiza- 


tion Plan of Apr. 25, 1939. 
Members: Administrator and staff. 
Activities: Co-ordinating and supervis- 
ing: Food and Drug Administration, 


Office of Education, Office of Voca- © 


tional Rehabilitation, Public Health 


Service, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Social — a 
Security Administration and Chil-. 


dren’s Bureau. 
Headquarters: Fourth St. and Independ- 
ence Ave., SW, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 


te 


Established: By Federal Trade Commis- — 


sion Act of Sept. 26, 1914. 
Members: 5. 
Activities: 

tion; 


Preventing unfair anise 
preventing deceptive practices 
and false advertising; preventing price 
discrimination; preventing monopolies. 


Headquarters: 
Sixth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Established: By President’s Reorganiza- — 


Pennsylvania Ave. at 


tion Plan of 1947, effective July 27, p 


1947, 
Members: Administrator and staff, 
Activities: Providing a single agency re- 


sponsible for the principal housing 


programs and functions of the Fed- 
eral government; supervising and 


_ ordinating the activities of: Federal 
National Mortgage Association, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank, Federal Hous- 
a ing Administration (FHA), Public 
Housing Administration (PHA). 
Headquarters: 1626 K St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
Office of the Housing Expediter (OHE) 
_Established: By Executive Order, effec- 
tive Jan. 26, 1946. 
Members: Expediter and assistants. 
Activities: Administering federal rent 
control; enforcing veterans’ preference 
requirements in sale and renting of 
new housing; investigating violations. 
Headquarters: Midway Hall, 24th St. and 


“ea Oklahoma Ave., NE, Washington, D. C. 


-Y 


_ Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 

Established: By Interstate Commerce 
Act of Feb. 4, 1887. 

Members: 11. 

Activities: Regulating railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers and freight for- 
warders as to rates, through-routes, 
services and bills of lading. Also: au- 
thorizing mergers or consolidations; 
authorizing issue of securities by car- 
Tiers. 

Headquarters: 12th St. and Constitution 
Ave., NW, Washington, D. C. 


National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 

Established: By National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of July 5, 1935. 

Members: 5. 

Activities: Preventing unfair labor prac- 
tices by employers or labor organiza- 
tions and conducting secret ballots 
among employees to determine their 
choice of bargaining representatives. 

Headquarters: Federal Security Bldg., 
South, Third and OC Sts., SW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


"National Mediation Board 
Established: By Act of Congress, ap- 
proved June 21, 1934, and amended 
April 10, 1936. 
Members: Chairman and 2 members. 
Activities: Mediating differences between 
Tailroads, express and Pullman com- 
‘panies and airlines engaged in inter- 
state commerce or under mail con- 
_ tract and their employees growing out 
of attempts to make and maintain 
agreements establishing rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions of the 
employees. Mediating disputes between 
carriers and employees and determin- 
fs ing representation disputes. 
Headquarters: General Service Adminis- 
tration Bldg., 18th and F Sts., NW, 
_ Washington, D. C. 
econstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) 
stablished: By Reconstruction Finance 
_ Corporation Act, approved Jan. 22, 
1982. 
t ers: Administrator and staff. 


oe, 
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Activities: Aiding in financing agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry; encour- 
aging small business; helping main-~ 
tain economic stability. : eh 

Headquarters: 811 Vermont Ave., NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


Securities and Exchange Commissien 
(SEC) 
Established: By Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, approved June 6, 1934. 
Members: 5. se 
Activities: Registering and issuing regu- 
lations for securities exchanges; regis- 
tering securities offered for public 
sale; penalizing violators of Tea 
tions, subject to appeal. to U. S. Court — 
of Appeals. 
Headquarters: 425 Second St., NW, ; 
Washington, D. C. 


Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) : 

Established: By act of Congress, May 18, 
1933. 

Members: 3 Directors. 

Activities: Providing navigable channel 
and flood control of Tennessee River — 
and some of its larger tributaries; — : 
disposing of surplus electric power; 
improving, increasing and Shespea 23 
production of fertilizer. Z 

Headquarters: Woodward Bldg., 15th and * 
H Sts., NW, Washington, D. G. aes: 


U. S. Civil Service Commission i 
Established: By act of Congress, Pan . 
proved Jan. 16, 1883. 
Members: 3. : 
Activities: Providing examinations t 
test fitness of applicants for positions 
in competitive service; providing per- 
sonnel in response to requests from 
appointing officers; classifying posi 
tions; maintaining service records, 
Headquarters: Eighth and F Sis., Nw, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Tariff Commission E 
Established: By act of Congress, mre } 
proved Sept. 8, 1916. 
Members: 6. 
Activities: Investigating customs laws, 
unfair competition, and foreign and 
domestic manufacturing costs; 
veying domestic and foreign neg 
tries. 
Headquarters: E St. between Sevent 
and Eighth Sts., NW, Wesbis ara 
D. C. 


Veterans’ Administration (VA) 
Established: By Executive Order of July 
21, 1930. : 
Members: Administrator and staff. — 
Activities: Administering laws authoriz- — 

ing benefits for veterans and for their 
dependents or beneficiaries. Include 
hospitalization, pensions, a 
loans, education, etc. mal 
Headquarters: Vermont Ave. heveues = 
and I Sts., NW, Washington, D. 
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SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


Dates 
served 


Congress 
1789-1791 
1791-1793 


1793-1795 
1795-1799 


1799-1801 
1801-1807 


4 etic (Mass.) 
Henry Clay (Ky.)? 
Langdon Cheves (S. C.) 


1807-1811 
1811-1814 
1814-1815 
1815-1820 
1820--1821 
1821-1823 
1823-1825 
1825-1827 


Henry Clay (Ky.) 
‘John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 


* (Va.)4 
: John Bell (Tenn.) 


1827-1834 
1834-1835 
1835-1839 


) (Va.) 

John White (Ky.) 
John W. Jones (Va.) 
J hn W. Davis (Ind.) 
Rebert C. Winthrop 

_ (Mass.) 


1839-1841 
1841-1843 
1843-1845 
1845-1847 


1847-1849 
1849-1851 
Linn Boyd (Ky.) 1851-1855 
athaniel P. Banks 


Mass.) 1855-1857 


Dates 
served 


1857-1859 


Name and state Congress 
James L. Orr (8. C.) 35 
William Pennington 

(N. J.) 36 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 
Theodore M. Pomeroy 

CN ay 5)5 40 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)® 44 
Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 
David B, Henderson 

(Iowa) 56-57 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 
Champ Ciark (Mo.) 62-65 
Frederick H. Gillett 

{ Mass.) 

Nicholas Longworth 

(Ohio) 69-71 
John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 73 
Joseph W. Byrns 

(Tenn.)7 
William B. Bankhead 

(Ala.)® 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

( Mass.) 

Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 


1859-1861 
1861-1863 
‘1863-1869 


1869-1869 
1869-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1881 
1881-1883 
1883-1889 
1889-1891 
1891-1895 
1895-1899 


1899-1903 
1903-1911 
1911-1919 


66-68 1919-1925 
1933-1935 
1935-1936 


1936-1940 
1940-1947 


1947-1949 
1940— 


- 1George Dent (M4.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. ? Resigned during 2d session 


of 13th Congress. 


3 Resigned between ist and 2d sessions of 16th Con 


4 Resigned during Ist session of 23d Con- 


ess. 
. 5 Elected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. & Died | between Ist and 2d sessions of 44th Congress. — 
oped session, there were two Speakers pro tempore: Samuel 8. Cox (nN. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and — 


» 19, 1876, and Milton Sayler (Ohio), appointe 
ed during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


for June 4, 1876, 


Died during 2d session of 74th Congress. 


t 


The White House 


The White House, the official residence 
he President, is located on Pennsyl- 
inia Avenue in Washington, D. C. The 
be covering about 16 acres was selected by 
sident Washington and Pierre Charles 
nfant, and the architect was James 
Hoban. The design of the mansion is said 
‘to have been suggested by the Duke of 
Leinter’s Palace in Ireland. The corner- 
e was laid Oct. 13, 1792, and the first 
sidents were President and Mrs. John 
ams in Nov., 1800. The building was 
d by the British in 1814, and the sand- 
one exterior was painted white in 1815. 
The rooms for public functions are on 
rst floor; om the second are the Presi- 
nt’s apartments. The most celebrated 
c room is the East Room, where for- 
Teceptions take place. Other public 
s are the Red Room, the Green Room, 
the Blue Room. The State Dining 

is used for formal dinners, 


© Executive Office, a three-story struc- 


ture at the west end of the West Terrace, 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President’s office staff, 
and several additions have since been 
made. In 1942, a three-story building was 
erected on the East Terrace, and now 
serves as the White House main entrance. 
In 1948, a second-story balcony was added 
to the White House inside the Ionic pillars 
of the south portico. Ny 
The White House was closed Nov. 6, 1948, _ 
for social engagements and sightseers be- — 
cause of the deterioration of the building ~ 
and the fear that it might collapse at any 
time. On Noy. 21, President Truman and 
his family moved into Blair House across 
the street. ; 
Instead of being torn down, the walls 
were retained and strengthened, and the 
interior was rebuilt. There are now 77 _ 
rooms instead of the former 69. 4 . 
The Trumans moved back into — 
White House on Mar, 27, 1952. % one 


1925-1931 
1931-1933 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Name State Term Years Born Died Name State Term Yearr Born Died 
: *John Jaye cae aesiaas N. Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 Stanley Matthews..... Ohio. ...1881-1889 8 1824 1889 
__ John Rutledge........ S.C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 Horace Gray.......... Mass....1881-1902 21 1828 1902 
-__-‘Wiiliam Cushing....... Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 Samuel Blatchford..... N.Y... 1882-1893. 11 1820 1893 
James Wilson......... Pacers 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss.. ..1888-1893 5 1825 1893 
pp ObN Blair 5. csade.. Vass 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 *Melville W. Fuller... .{ll...... 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
_ James Iredell......... N. C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 David J. Brewer....... Kans....1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
Thomas Johnson...... Md.....1792-1793 34 1732 1819 Henry B. Brown....... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
_ William Paterson...... Nese 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 George Shiras, Jr...... Paste 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
*Sohn Rutledget......S.C.....1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 Howell E. Jackson..... Tenn....1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
Samuel Chase........ Md......1796-1811 15 1741 1811 Edward D. White...... Larsen: 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
"Oliver Ellsworth...... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
Bushrod Washington...Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 Joseph McKenna...... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
Alfred Moore......... N.C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass....1902-1932 30 1841 1935. 
*John Marshall........ Vavceucs 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 William R. Day........ Ohio. ...1903-1922 19 1849 1923 - 
William Johnson....... S.C.....1804-1834 30 1771 1834 William H. Moody..... Mass..,.1906-1910 4 1853 1917 — 
Brock. Livingston....:.N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
Thomas Todd......... Ky2xiaat 1807-1826 19 1765 1826 ‘Edward D. White..... lavas 1910-1921 11 1845 1921 — 
‘ Joseph Story..,...... Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 Charles E. Hughes..... N.Y....1910-1916 6 : 
Gabriel Duval......... Md.....1811-1835 23 1752 1844 Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937 26 
2 Smith Thompson......N. Y....1823-1843 20 1768 1843 Joseph R. Lamar...... Gas 1910-1916 6 
Robert Trimble....... Kyc32:: 1826-1828 2 1777 1828 Mahlon Pitney........N.J.....1912-1923 11 
John McLean......... Ohio....1829-1861 32 1785 1861 Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn....1914-1941 26 


Henry Baldwin........ P8sfn ace 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 Louis D. Brandeis... .. Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941. 
James M. Wayne...... Gasteen.s 1835-1867 32 1790 1867 John H. Clarke........ Ohio....1916+-1922 6 1857 1945 
-- *Roger B. Taney...... Md.....1836-1864 28 1777 1864 ‘William H. Taft....... Conn....1921-1930 9 ig 
Philip P. Barbour...... Nairace 1836-1841 5 1783 1841 George Sutherland..... Utah... .1922-1938 16. 1942 
mee John Catron. .........; Tenn....1837-1865 28 1786 1865 Pierce Butler......... Minn....1922-1939 17 1866 1939 
_ John McKinley........ Ala... ..1837-1852 15 1780 1852 Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
- Peter V. Daniel....... Vailas: 1841-1850 19 1784 1860 Harlan F. Stone....... N.Y....1925-1941 16 


Samuel Nelson........N. Y....1845-1872 - 27. 1792 1873 *Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930-1941 11 
Levi Woodbury........ N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 Owen J. Roberts....... Pa......1930-1945 15 
See Robert C. Grier........ 8.5.55: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 Benjamin N. Cardozo..N. Y....1932-1938 6 
Benjamin R. Curtis....Mass....1851-1857 6 1809 1874 Hugo L. Black......... Ala... ..1937 
John A. Campbell. :...Ala.....1853-1861 8 1811 1889 Stanley F. Reed....... Kyecceece 1938 
| Nathan Clifford....... Maine ..1858-1881 23 1803 1881 Felix Frankfurter...... Mass....1939 
Noah H. Swayne...... Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 William 0. Douglas. ...Conn.. ..1939 
Samuel F. Milier...... lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 Frank Murphy........ Mich....1940-1949 9 
David Davis.......... HkSSse: 1862-1877 15 1815 1886 “Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 
Stephen J. Fleld...... Calif.. ..1863-1897 34 1816 1899 James F. Byrnes...... Sa Cases 1941-1942 1 
_ *Salmon P. Chase..... Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 Robert H. Jackson..... N.Y....1941 E 
William Strong........ Parse 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 Wiley B. Rutledge..... lowa....1943-1949 6 
Joseph P. Bradley..... 1 Be eae 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 Harold H. Burton...... Ohio... .1945 
a Ward Hunt. oc ..05..: N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 *Fred M. Vinson....... Ky gtx 1946 
_ *Morrison R. Waite....Ohio....1874-1888. 14 1816 1888 Tom. Clark......... Tex... ..1949 
John M. Harlan....... Kye ceca 1877-1911 34 1833 1911 Sherman Minton...... Ind.,.,.1949 
William B. Woods..... Gal. 1880-1887 7 1824 1887 


 @ Chief Justices. + Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 


Source: Congressional Directory. 
The Senate has sat as a court of im- WILLIAM W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War; 
peachment in the following cases: acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. ‘ove 
- WILLIAM BLouNnT, Senator from Tennessee; CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
charges dismissed for want of jurisdic- States District Court for the northe! rn 
tion, January 14, 1799. district of Florida; acquitted Feb. 
JoHN Pickerina, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 1905. So ie 
trict Court for New Hampshire; removed ROBERT W. ArcusaLp, Associate Judge 
from office March 12, 1804. United States Commerce Court; removed 
SAMUEL CHASE, Associate Justice of the ‘from office January 13, 1913. ; 
_ Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. GrorcEe W. ENacLisH, Judge of the: U. 
_ James H, Pecx, Judge of the U. S. District District Court for the eastern distric 
- Court for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, Illinois; resigned office November 4, 1926; 
1831. impeachment proceedings dismissed. ye 
EST H. HUMPHREYS, Judge of the United Haro~p LouprerBack, Judge of the U. S. 
States District Court for the middle, District Court for the northern district 
_ eastern, and western districts of Ten- of California; acquitted May 24, 1933, — 
essee; removed from office June 26, 1862. Hatstep L, Rirrer, Judge of the U. S. - 
zW JOHNSON, President of the United trict Court for the southern distr! 
tes; acquitted May 26, 1868. Florida; removed April 17, 1936. — 


Principal Bills and Treaties Since 1900 


Enis PARTY ABBREVIATIONS Ni eg 
Dem.—Demorratic — A.L.—American Labor Ind.— Independent Proh.—Prohibition 
Rep.—Republican F.L.—Farmer-Labor Prog.—Progressive Soc.—Socialist _ 


House vote Senate vote Date 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay eaacted 


y-Pauncefote Treaty. England agreed the U.S. can No vote required 72 6 Nov. 18, 
ild and control an isthmian canal open to all nations 1901" 
n equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). ; 
ewlands Act. Authorized irrigation projects in 16 west- 146 55 No roll-call vote June 17, 
n states. 1902 

er Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama Canal 252 8 67 6 June 28, 
_ Company's rights. 1902 
Elkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- 241 6 No record vote Feb..19,- 
fished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates. 1903 
ay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. a ten-mile Dem. No vote required 9 15 Mar. 19, 
strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold Rep. 4} 1 1903 
be an nee of $250,000. 


216 734 71 3 June 29, 
mpanies and pipe lines: allowed them to reduce 1906 
rates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 

rates: forbade free passes; required uniform book- 

eeping system. 

Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 7 63 4 ae rp 


ayne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36. 8 per 195 183 47 31 Aug. 5, - 
ent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 1903 
‘ed wood pulp, oil, etc. 
ration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals, ‘ ’ Mar. 26, 
eee persons, 19100 
200 126 50 12 June 18, 


No roll-call vote 53 FI Jan. 6, 


No roil-cail vote 53 8 


317 14 77 0 


246 65 No roll-call vote 


(Reconsideration vote) 
244 95 62 21 


237 39 64 24 


254 103 36 17 _ Oct. 3, 


288 60 43 25 ree 3 


19laper 
Sept. 26, 
1914. 
\ f 244 54 35 24 Oct. 15, | 
crimination, restrictive sates or leases, intercor- 1914 
ting holding, interlocking directorates of fe 


16 


No roll-call vote 


tm Loan Act. Grated system of land banks No roll-call vote 
money to farmers on their land and permanent 

ements. 

ng-Owen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate com- 337 46 
ce of goods produced by children. (Declared un- 

Si in 1918.) 


pu 17, 


. House vote Senate vote Date 
Party Yea. Nay Yea Nay enacted = 


SE eee Sn 
‘Faamson Act. Limited working hours of railroad em- 259 36 43 28 Sept. 3-5, 


ployees to 8 per day on interstate railroads. : 1916" 
a I ARE Ba a ee cee ESR cs SS ee a eer eee pee ELISE 
Burnett Immigration Bill. Required literacy test for im- 308 87 64 7 Vetoed, 


migrants, = Jane235 
(Reconsideration vote) - 1917, 
285 106 62 19 Feb. 5, 


__ Armed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be Filibustered 
_ armed in war zones. 


Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 373 50 82 6 


Volstead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 321 70 Voice vote approval § Vetoed, — 
and sale of beverages containing more than .5 per cent Oct. 27, 
alcohol. (Reconsideration vote) 1919) 
; Dem. oe ae 27 il ; 
Rep. ate oes 38 9 


Treaty of Versailles. as, Dem. No vote required 4 42 
: ’ Rep. 35 13 


18th Amendment. Forbade manufacture, sale and trans- Dem. 141 64 36 12 
portation of intoxicating liquors. Rep. 137 62 29 
Ind. 2 aes ca Pr 
Proh. 1 <e G0 ee 
Prog. 1 1 He 
; : Soc. a 1 ‘ia 
es Transportation Act. Reorganized ICC with 11 members 250 150 47 
___ and increased powers; authorized loans to railroads; 


created Railroad Labor Board; provided for consali 
dation of railroads. 


Treaty of Versailles. Dem. —_No vote required 21 
A : Rep. 28 


‘mission to license citizens who use navigable streams 
for power; licenses limited to 50 years. 


19th Amendment. Gave women the right to vote. Dem. 102 70 20 


Rep. 200 19 36 
Ind. 1 tate Bi 
Prog. 1 se 
_ Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- No record vote 78 


grants from any country to 3 per cent of that nation- 

ality living in U. S. in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 

‘more years.) 

Emergency Tariff Act. Raised rates on agricultural arti- Rots 

cles, wool, sugaf, chemicals, etc. Rep. Ae ane 

_ Capper-Volstead Act. Exempted farm co-operatives from » 284 49 §8 

i antitrust laws. : 

__ Washington Conference Treaties: 
Four Power Pacific Peace Pact. Related to Pacific Dem. No vote required 12 23 

island possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and 

Japan. 

Five Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. 

Powers were U. S., Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 


_ Nihe Power Treaty. Guaranteed the territorial integ- No vote required 65 

_tity of China. 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging othe & 3 

_ 33.22 per cent; gave tariff commission power to sug- Rep. Stic ae 45 

a gest that President increase or decrease rates not 

‘more than 50 per cent of original rate on any item to 
neet competition. 


4 pond © — Protocol. . No vote required 


No vote required 


% was 05 a at otha the validity of the President's signature was questioned. Therefore, the bill was 


Nia 


- Bill or treaty Party 
Federal Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to farmers 

to extent of 75 per cent of value of harvested crops 

and livestocks. 


- Bonus Bill. Provided 20-year endowment policies for Dem. 
veterans, ~ Rep. 
ig FAS 
Soc. 
ind, 


Dem. 
Rep. 
EES 
Soc. 
ind. 


Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 
immigrants to 2 per cent of each country’s residents 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
Himited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. 


‘World Court Membership. Dem. 
= Rep. 
F.L. 


_ MeNary-Haugen Bill. Lent money to farm co-operatives Dem. 
and paid farmers equalizing price on their products, Rep. 
. A 
Soc, 
Ind. 


jeNary-Haugen Bill. (Re-passage of bill the following Dem. 


year.) Rep. 
t FL. 
Soc, 
Dem. 
Rep. 
F.L. 
is-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 
ruction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. 
Kellegg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed 
arbitration of international disputes. 
ultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board Dem. 
ower to Jend money to farm co-operatives and Rep. 


reate stabilization corporations to buy farm sur- F.L. 
and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 


-Smoot Tariff. Very high protective tariff, aver- Dem. 
Le 40.08 per cent but giving President power to Rep. 
ate reduction or increase in rates. FLL. 


an Bill. Increased amount veterans might bor- Dem. 
and_reduced interest rate, Rep. 
FL, 


Nata Dem. 
ie Rep. 
a F.L. 
Norris Resolution. Would have completed Muscle Shoals. Dem. 
ae ky Rep. 
} F.L, 


ar Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on pay- Dem. 


indebted to U.S, Re 


construction Finance Corporation. Established with a Dem. 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow Rep. 
_ more to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
ompanies and to help bankrupt railroads, 


a ment of interest and war debt installments by nations Rep. 


4 © House, vote! tee Senate vote 
Yea pha Nayi er Yea Nay — 

TE _ No record vote Mar. 4, : 
; 1923 


9 Vetoed, — 


177 20 32 
175 34 33 8 May 15, 
ae | nae 2 1924 
1 a : 
1 aie ; 
_ (Reconsideration vote) P 
145 21 27 g May 19, 
166 57 30 17 1924 4 
a 2 7 : 
1 > Me : 
1 on 3 a 
308 58 69 9 May 26, | 
: 1924 . ; 
No vote required 36 2 Jan, 27, 
40 4 1926 
“3 1 chica 
97 70 22 17s Vetoed, 
113 108 24 22 Feb. 25, 
2 sat 1 SS 1927; ne 
1 5G ba 36 Fecon- 
1 Sale ate me sidera- 
3 tion vote 
100 §3 28 9 Vetoed, — 
101 68 24 14 May 23, 
2 ele 1 ae 1928 
1 ah Ae me ; 
(Reconsideration vote)  - ~ nv 
No vote required 29 12 Defeated, 
20 19 May 25, 
1 at, 43 1928) 
251 165 48 25 Pocket veto, 
June 4, 
1928 
No vote required 85 1 Jan. 15, 
1929. 
121 32 33 2 June 15, 
a 2 21 32 1929 
14 132 5 
208 20 39 
Aes 1 be 
150 es 37 
212 39 34 
1 sod I 
(Reconsideration vote) 
148 Pea 39 
179 79 86 
1 He 1 
128 3 35 
87 150 20 
1 Gan sie 
120 95 33 
196 5 36 
1 Ea 4 
153 43 29 


182 12 34 


ete or ea 


Yea 


House vote 
Nay 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


Date 
enacted 


Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions 363 13 75 5 Mar. 23, 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 1932 
__and outlawed yellow dog contracts. { 
Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence No record vote No record vote Vetoed, — 
_ but was rejected by the Philippine legislature because (Reeonsideration vote) Jan. 130-58 
P of ‘its economic and immigration provisions. Dem. 191 45 1 1933 
5 Rep. 82 93 20 25 
F.L. 1 Ar 1 ” 
20th Amendment. Changed date of meeting of Congress 335 56 73 3 Jan. 23, 
to Jan. 3 and date of Presidential inauguration to 1933 
- Jan. 20; authorized procedure for selection of filling 
vacancies in Presidency. 
3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale Dem. No record vote 33 19 Mar. 22, 
- of 3.2 wines and beers. Rep. 10 17 ~ 1933: 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- No roll-call vote No roll-call vote Mar. 31, 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 1933 
; ‘and flood control. F 
a Agricultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 315 98 52 31 May 12, 
iy was authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 1933 
ie: farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money ; ‘ 
g - for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
was declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936, ~ a 
ot Tennessee Valiey Authority. Established to develop and Dem. 284 2 483 3 May 18, | 
: ~ sell electric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity Rep. 17 89 14 7 198305 
- _ Fates, to develop rural electrification, toestablish flood F.L. 5 ae 1 
a control, and to produce fertilizer. 
Federal Securities Act. Required that all stock and bond No roll-call vote No roll-call vote May 27, 
= ~ issues be registered and approved. 1933 
. Home Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 383 4 No record vote June 13, 
___~- -which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 1933. 
ei. order to save home owners from losing homes. + 
g _ Glass-Steagail Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit No record vote No roll-call vete June 16, 
* _ Masurance Corporation to insure deposits up to $5000; 1933 i 
a tequired that private banks be either investment or 
a deposit banks, but not both. 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Created NRA; author- Dem. 266 25 46 
___ ized establishment of trade associations; suspended Rep. §3 50 10 ; 
os - antitrust laws; authorized drawing-up of codes of F.L. 4 Se i 
a _ Fair Conpetition to be accepted by President; guar- 
m . _anteed collective bargaining and required employers 
zi to accept approved maximum and minimum wage 
--provisions, (Declared unconstitutional in 1935.) 
21st Amendment. Repealed prohibition. Dem. 179 32 33 
Be af Cit 5 e Rep. 109 89 . 29 
F.L. 1 a 1 
Gold Reserve Act. Gave President power to devalue gold Dem. 287 2 55 
-and to impound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- Rep. 68 38 10 
- tem and to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. FLL. 5 1 te 
Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm No record vote No record vate ~ 
_ Mortgage Corporation to assist farmers in payment of K 
___ mortgages on easier interest terms. 
Tydings-McDuifie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands in- Dem. No roll-call vote 51 ay 
_ dependence. Rep. 16 8 
ee F.L. 1 
Johnson Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country No record vote No record vote 
__ of securities of defaulting countries. 
Home Owners Loan Act. Supplemented Home Owners 337 1 35 34 
Refinancing Act. 
"Securities and Exchange Act. Established Securities and Dem. 254 11 47 1 
Exchange Commission; required licensing of stock Rep. 22 73 15 12 
_ exchanges; made certain speculative practices illegal; F.L. 4 : ia ae 


_ gave Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 


janies. 


‘ pas full financial statements from registered com- 


Bill or treaty 


- Trade Agreements Act. Authorized President to reduce 
tariffs by as much as 50 per cent of prevailing rates 
for those countries which granted the U.S. most 

favored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 
torial ratification for three years. 


- National Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 
istration to administer funds for modernizing homes 
and for lending for new construction. 


Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- 
clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 
- (Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 


World Court Ratification. 


Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Would have paid off veterans com- 
_ pensation certificates. 


2 


of onal Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). 


ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections they 
supervised at request of the workers; to certify the 
duly | chosen trade union and to take testimony about 


_ Social Security Act. Created social security board to 
administer old age benefits based on earnings before 
the age of &5; unemployment administered under 

ate laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 
d, orphans, eas etc. 


P bli Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all 
pu tic utilities to register with the SEC and limited 
iolding corporations to first degree unless 

tequired greater complexity. 


rm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year 


um on foreclosures with court permission 


i fee the sale in this country of believe 
i tke use of American ships for carrying 
ns; required belligerents to pay Upon purchase 
ry all purchases in their own ships (cash and 


Party 


Dem. 
Rep. 
F.L. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
F.L. 
Prog. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Fk 
Prog. 


: ree Tots A 
Nay 


No record vate 


176 19 No record vote 


No record vote 


No vote required 


318 90 


(Reconsideration vote) 
322 98 40 


No record vote 


No record vote 


No record vote 


No record ile No record vote 


265 29 56 

72 30 15 

2 

SFE 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 

32 57 

29 16 


d “Sonate wits a 
Yeas Nay’ Yea 


Date 
enacted — 


June 12, - 
1934 


June 28, 
1934 


Sune 28, 
1934 


Defeated, 
Jan. 29, 
1935 


Vetoed, 
May 22, 
1935 
Defeated, 
May 23, 
1935. 
July 5, 
1935 


Judiciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme 
- Court justices and other federal court judges on full 
: ~ pension at age of 70. 


Date 
enacted | 


Aug. 25, 
19397, 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


House vote 
Yea . N 


No roll-call vote 


Party 


Unanimous, 
no roll-eall vote 


National Housing Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 86 64 16 Sept. 2, 
a, Authority to administer loans to local communities i 1937 
a. } and states for rural and urban construction. (Amended Ph 
aet.1.1938.) y 
4 National Housing Act Amendment. Dem. No record vote 41 25 Feb. 4, 
Rep. ee 13 1938 
FL. ee 
Prog. 1 ‘ 
: : Ind. 1 
__ Agricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soi! conserva- Dem. 243 54 53 7 Feb. 16, 
tion prograin; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 14 74 2 li 1933. 
_ modity loans to farmers; established crop insurance F.L. 5 S08 2 
corporations and ever-normal granary plan, Prog. 1 7 1 
Ind. Re 1 ag 
- Wage and Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem. 247 41 _ No record vote June 25, 
gents to rise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 48 1938 
4 __. from 44 per week the first year to 40 ‘after the third F.L. 5 
i year; goods produced by “oppressive child labor’ Prog. 7 
‘3 could not be shipped in interstate commerce. , 
é, Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended Trade Agree- Dem. 212 20 4l 
a ments Act of 1937 three more years. Rep. 5 146 
on : Fes Nee 1 
a Prog. ied 1 ee 
= Ind. aad aur, 1 
. A.L. 1 CBG Sa 
_ Selective Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 211 33 50 f 
7 sory service in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) ie 52 ae 8 Ui 
ee A Bit) bie : AS 
" 4 5 Prog. Ait 2 as a 
aa Ind. one va e i 
es ; ALL. Tey 1 ie ne ; ‘ 
_ Lend-Lease. Provided system whereby U. S. lent goods 260 165 60 LL is 
-___and munitions to democratic nations in return for serv- 4h 
ices and goods. : 
Selective Service Act Extension. Extended period of Dem. 182 (65 38 Aug. aaa 
ie service tu not more than 30 months in time of peace Rep. 21 133 7 1941 
and eliminated 900,000-man limit of Army. ee ose : at a 
_ Declarations of World War II: Dem. 235 Aihak AE anSS Bd oe 
Against Japan. Rep. 149 1 24 5 
ean Prog. 3 ris 1 2 
Ind. as Ave 1 
5 ALL. 1 wets ah 
‘* ola meemeny: 393 Oo 8&8 
a N. Chanter Ratification. Dem. _ No Vote required 53 
“4 Rep. 35 
. Prog. 1 
Case Bill. Would have set up mediation board, estab- Dem. 97 91 33 
ished enforceable 30-day cooling-off periods in labor Rep. 133 13 28 
_ disputes, outlawed boycotts and sympathy strikes, Prog. aia 1 
and authorized court injunctions. AL. nae 1 ona 
eer (Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. 96 118 No vote required 
Rep. 159 15 
Prog. was 1 
ALL. ae 1 
an Act: Established $3,750,000,000 credit to Dem. 157 32 29 15 
neluding $650,000,000 in lend-lease. Rep: 61 te v 
rog. lars me 


ALL. 1 


£4 
if 


Bill or treaty 


Atomic Energy Commission. Created five-man con- 


trolled commission without military representation 

but with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 

make atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
able materials or atomic energy information. 


“a 


Party 


Dem. 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


House yote 
Yea -—s—s Nay 


No record vote No record vote 


160 13 32 


~ Greek-Turkey Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- 


‘nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- 

ject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the 

ced -U. N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
resident if improperly used or unnecessary. 


aty Ratifications: 


Rep. 
AL. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


127 93 35 16 


1 “ me 


37 
42 


No vote required 


No vote required June 14, 


ELI A I RS ane ss ch Se lent ene nea a seen CLD ralee nto er ale SSE TSO 
Voice vote approval . 


1947 
June 14, 
1947 


June 14, 
1947 


No vote required Voice vote approval 


No vote required Voice. vote approval 


37 


ce ee a ae ca a et a a ee a 
97 6 


ft-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, 

‘ . Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops 

secret vote of majority of employes; makes unions 

ject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, 

h as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires 

unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders 
‘statements that they are not Communistic. 


Control Bill. Continued federal rent control to Feb. 
9, 1948, but permitted 15 per cent increase if mutually 
er d to by tenant and landlord for lease running to 
1948 (leases once signed take property out of 
trol); decontrolled non-residential buildings. 


al Succession Act. Made Speaker of House and 
nt of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 
sident. 


eT ax Reduction Bill (Second Version). Same pro- 
io ns as first bijl but with effective date changed to 


I Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co-ordi- 
‘ed armed forces under National Military Establish- 
headed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 


trols or increases recommended by local 
but rejected by Federal Housing Expediter. 


@ Tax Reduction Bill. Provided $4.8 billion reduc- 
in nation’s income taxes, effective May 1 and 
active to Jan. 1, 


Rep. 


Dem. 


26 Vetoed, 
183 1 42 2 June 16, 
1 3 Be 1947 
(Reconsideration vote) 
134 No vote required Defeated, 
2 June 17, 
1 1947 


66 17 Vetoed, 
12 37 June 20, 
1 is as 1947 
(Reconsideration vote) 
71 20 
ll 48 
1 


35 


103 


22 June 23, 


1947 


: Voice vote approval June 30, 


1947 


July 18, 


1947 


69 109 12 
233 2 48 
ii 1 - fs 1947 
(Reconsideration vote) 

63 105 10 33 
236 2 47 $ 


Vetoed, 


Defeated, 5 ‘ 
July 18, 
1 ae 45 1947 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 26, 


95 Voice vote approval 


July 18, 


147 


64 
0 
2 


30 
48 


(Reconsideration vote) 
84 27 


2 
2 


50 


ee 


Meret: ae ey k House vote Senate vote  —-—Date 

Bill or treaty Rates , Party Yea Nay Yea Nay E enacted 3 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion Dem. 150-59) 11 Voice vote approval Apr. 3, 
l-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for Rep. 167 62 1948 
military aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in ALL. 0 ~2 
economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
U.N. Fund for Children. ; 

Air Force and Navy Aircraft Bill. Appropriated $3,1S8,- Voice vote approval Voice vote approval May 21, > 

_— 100,000 for 70-group Air Force and expansion of 1948 
naval aviation. 

Selective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 259 136 Voice vote approval June 24, 
men 18-25 and induction of enough men 19-25 to 1948 
maintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps 
of 666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 

Displaced Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European Voice vote approval Voice vote approval = June 25, 
displaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 1948 

Foreign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 318 62 Voice vote approval June 28, 3 
year: $5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 1948 
$1.3 billion for occupied areas, $225 million for ag 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U. N. Fund for 
Children, $70,710,228 for IRO. 

Housing Biil. Authorized Federal loans for private con- 351 9 Voice vote approval Aug. 10, 
struction of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 1948 
ized jeans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 

U.N. Loan. Authorized loan of $65 million for building 164 27 No record vote Aug 11, 

U. N. permanent headquarters in New York City. 1948 

Bill to raise salaries: President's, $75,000 to $100,000 Dem. Voice vote-approval 42 0 Jan. 19, 
with new $50,000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- Rep. 26 9 1949 
dent’s and Speaker's, $20,000 to $30,000 with ALL. ae AS 7 
$10,600 tax-free allowance. . 

Rent-contro! bill. Extended controls through June 30, Dem. 196 48 §2 0 Mar. 30, +" 4 

- 1950; permitted states and localities to end curbs Rep. 66 95 26 ll 1949 - 
before that time with consent of governor. ALL. 1 0 ie ee 

ERP authorization: $5,430,000,000 for European re- Voice vote approval Voice vote approva) Apr. ye 
covery, consisting of $1,150,000,000 for April-June 1949 

and $4,280,000,000 for fiscal year starting July 1. E 
; Housing and slum-clearance bill. Provided for 810,000 Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 15, 
dwelling units in 6 years, 5-year slum-clearance 1949 
program, $325,000,000 in ioans and grants for farm ; t 
housing aid. : 
_ North Atlantic Treaty. (For full text, consult index.) Dem. No vote required 50 2 f July 21, 
Rep. 32 ll 49 

National Security bill. Changed National Military Es- 356 7 Voice voie approval Aug. 1 
tablishment to executive Department of Defense; ; é 1943 
made Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 

__- “mititary departments.” : 
& q Military Assistance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- Dem. 172 24 Voice vote approval Oct 
000 in military aid: for Atlantic Pact countries, $1 Rep. 51 84 il 

billion; Greece and Turkey, $211,370,000; “general A.L. 0 1 Te 
area” of China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 

and Philippines, $27,640,000. ‘ 

Foreign-aid appropriations: $5,809,930,000, consisting Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oct. 2, 
of $4,852,380,000 for ERP, $912,500,000 for Army- 1949 a 

occupied areas, $45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, ~ M 
and $110,000 for joint Congressional Foreign-Aid 
Committee. 
Minimum-wage bill. Raised minimum wage from 40c 131 19 Voice vote approval 0 
to 75c an hour. ; 19 
Dr spriations to support Military Assistance Pro- No record vote Voice vote approval Oct. wr 


: : House vote Senate vote oe es 
Bill or treaty ~~ Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted = 


Farm bill. Supported prices for wheat, corn, cotton, . 3h, 
tice, peanuts at 90% of parity through 1950, 80-90% 1949 
through 1951, and 15-90% on sliding-scale basis 

Ee _ thereafter. 


a Bill to repeal federal taxes on oleomargarine. « 16, 
eit 1950 


Natural-gas bill (Kerr bill). Would have prevented FPC 174 44 38 Vetoed 
control on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. ae 
i 1950 


using bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, vom 
loans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950 - 3 
‘program. Also turned over to state and local authorities 
about 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. 


Disp ced persons bill. Extended 1948 act to June 30, 1951; Voice vote approval 493 
increased authorized entry from 205,000 to 341,000; and 1950 
eliminated discriminatory provisions. 


Rent-co trol bill. Extended federal control to Dec. 31, 1950, Dem. 150 39 
‘ for 6 months longer in communities wanting it. Rep. 25 106 10 6 1950 
: A.L. 1 0 


315 


ecurity bill. Will raise present employer's and em- 
"Ss 1G payroll tax to ae in 1954, 2% % in 1960, 


Voice vote approval 


——- bill. Appropriated $35.554 billion, 


ding $62.5 million loan to Spain, $14,680,084,443 
nse Sent $1 .225 billion for noe Western 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


ar s Poducton Act of 1950. Gave President power to 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval Sept. 8, — 


1950. 


Sept. 9, 
1950 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


‘Security Act of 1950. Provided for registering of Dem. 186 18 24 6 Vetoed — 
unists and their internment in times of emergency. Rep. 126 1 27 Sept. 22, 


A.L. 0 1 Bes 
(Reconsideration vote) 
45 26 


net ase bill Raised income taxes about 17%, corpo- 328 7 
n about 15%; imposed 10% excise tax on TV 
ick-freeze units. 


mv ae a is ‘ _ q i ay 
‘eae ris ea ak Ne" House vote Senate vote 
nt treat: Party Yea = Nay Yea Nay 
_ Emergency defense-appropriations bill. eeronrinted $17,- 286 30 Voice vote approval Sept. 27, — 
a - 099,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3.166 : 1950 ae 
billion. for Army, $260 million for atomic-weapon re- ee 
Search, etc. f 
Civil-defense bill. Provided $3.1 billion to be supplemented Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, a 
____ by state and local governments for bomb shelters and 195] ee 
9 other civil defense. 
__ Emergency presidential powers. Gave President powers to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Jan. 12, + 
modify existing defense contracts. 1951 sae 
: “Twenty-second Amendment. Limit of presidential terms. Dem. 47 120 13 23 Feb. 26, c 
(For full text, consult index.) Rep. 238 0 46 0 1951 
: A.L. 0 1 a 
pee modernization program. Provided for 173 new war- 365 0 Voice vote approval Mar. 11, : 
ships and other vessels suitable for modern atomic war- 1951 
fare. ig 
oe ee aE aa a ee EEE oy 
~ Gl insurance law. Provided free $10,000 iife insurance to Voice wote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 5, 
ail armed-forces personnel. ; 1951 5 ae 
oc +. ae 
Indian grain-loan act. U.S. to lend india $190 million to 255 82 Voice vote approval June 15, 
_ buy 2 million tons of food grains. A 195 
7 Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Extended reciprocal Voice vote approval Voice vote approval June 16, 
trade agreement act to June 12, 1953, and directed Presi- 1951 


. dent to end any concessions to Soviet bloc. 

Draft act. Extended draft to July 1, 1955, and increased 339 41 Voice vote approval June 19, xe 
service to 24 months; provided preliminary study for 1951 , 
a universal military service. 


me. Defense Production Act. Continued controls to June 30, Dem. S7- 108 41 0 June 30, 
1952; barred rollbacks below Jan. 25-Feb. 24, 1951, Rep. 139 50 30 10 
level. Ind. 0 1 wee 
- Defense housing bill. Designed to spur building in defense Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Sept-1, 
production areas and near military installations. 1951 
a_i ee 
Pension bill. Raised to $120 a month the $60-$72 pensions Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Vetoed 
_ to veterans disabled by nonservice disabilities, . Aug. 6, 
(Reconsideration vote) we 
318 45 69 9 Sor oe 
Arms appropriation. $56,937,808,030 voted for armed Unanimous vote Voice vote approval Oc 
forces, : A ai 
_ German peace resolution. Declared state of war with Ger- 376 0 Voice vote approval Oct. 19, 
many ended. : 195 
Revenue Act of 1951. Increased income and excise taxes. Dem. 147 34 Voice vote approval Oct. 20, 
_. (See Income tax in index.) Rep. 37 126 195 
“a Ind. 1 0 2 
‘Taft-Hartley Law amendment. Permitted union-shop con- 307 18 Voice vote approval 
tracts without first polling employees. * 
A tom-data bill. Authorized exchange of certain nonweapon Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Oc’ 3 , 5 
atom data with friendly nations. I 
1 Security Appropriation Bill. $7,328,903,976 voted Voice vote approval Voice vote approval — 
‘ global military and economic aid, including $100 : okake 


on for Spain. 


iar By By 


ae yote 


: > _ House vote fi 
Bill or treaty Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted E 
. pol ee eee + 3 aaa ; ‘a 
Japanese Peace Treaty. Formally ended state of war de- No vote required 66 10 Mar. 20, | 
- Clared Dec. 7, 1941. ; 1952 1 
Tidelands Oi! Bill. Gave clear title to states for submerged 247 89 50 35 Vetoed, 
~~ oil and other mineral deposits off their shores. (No reconsideration vote) he 

Sa a ee ee ed ee Soa a ee ee 
- McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act. Ended 205 53 Voice vote approval Vetoed, 3 
facial bars on immigration and retained quota system June 25, 
based on national origin. 1952 ; 
(Reconsideration vote) 4 
Dem. 107 90 25 18 June 27, : 
170 23 32 8 1952 
1 0 ae ee 3 
West German Peace Contracts. Established working basis No vote required 77 5 July 1, 
for relations with Bonn Government. 1952 


New Puerto Rican Constitution. Made Puerto Rico a com- 
_ monwealth and gave it greater home rule. 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 


yme Tax Bill. Authorized deductions on contributions 
up to 20%, instead of previous 15%. 


“Gl. Bill of Rights.’ Granted Korean veterans with 
days service as of June 27, 1950, rights and benefits 
imilar to those received by veterans of World War II. 


| Security Amendment. Increased Social Security 
enefits to aged by 1244% and authorized pensloners 
earn up to $75 a month. Minimum payments set at 


july, 
1952, 
: 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 8, 
1952 
: 
196 10 64 16 July 14, 
1962 ; 


July 16, 
1952 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval Voice vote approval July 18, 
1952 ; 


- How a Bill Becomes a Law 


en a Senator or a Representative intro- 
es a bill, he sends it to the clerk of his 
, who gives it a number and title. This 
he first reading, and the bill is referred 
he proper committee. 
he committee may decide the bill is un- 
y Tr unnecessary and table it, thus killing 
it 9 once. Or it may decide the bill is worth- 
and hold hearings to listen to facts 
ypinions presented by experts and other 
interested persons. After members of the 
mittee have debated the bill and perhaps 
orered. amendments, a vote is taken; and if 
ne ve te is favorable, the bill is sent back 
) the floor of the house. 
clerk reads the bill sentence by sen- 
to the house, and this is known as the 
ad reading. Members may then debate 
ill and offer amendments. In the House 
presentatives, the time for debate is 
od by a cloture rule, but there is no 
estriction in the Senate except by a 
-t irds vote for cloture. This makes pos- 
‘filibuster, in which one or more op- 
ents hold the floor to defeat the bill. 
» third reading is by title only, and the 
s put to a vote, which may be by voice 
call, depending on the circumstances 
arliamentary rules. Members who must 
een at the time but whe wish to record 


their vote may be paired if each negative — 
vote has a balancing affirmative one. 3 
The bill then goes to the other house of 
Congress, where it may be defeated, or passed — 
with or without amendments. If the bill is . 
defeated, it dies. If it is passed with amend- © 
ments, a joint Congressional committee must — 
be appointed by both houses to iron out the ~ 
differences. ; 
After its final passage by both houses, the 
bill is sent to the President. If he approves, 
he signs it, and the bill becomes a law. How- — 
ever, if he disapproves, he vetoes the bill by 
refusing to sign it and sending it back to 
the house of origin with his reasons for the 
veto. The objections are read and debated, 
and a roll-call vote is taken. If the bill re- 
ceives less than a two-thirds vote, it is 
defeated and goes no farther. But if it re- 
ceives a two-thirds vote or greater, it is sent 
to the other house for a vote. If that house 
also passes it by a two-thirds vote, the Presi- 
dent’s veto is overridden,.and the bill cae 
comes a law. j 
Should the President desire neither to at, 
nor to veto the bill, he may retain it for ten 
days, Sundays excepted, after which time it 
automatically becomes a law without si 
ture. However, if Congress has adjou 
within those ten days, the bill is autom: 
cally killed, that process of indirect. sels ¢ 
keing known as a pocket veto. 


a ne ga ie ee OL Ce 
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; _ Important provisions of the Conference, which 
was held Nov, 22-26, 1 

The several military missions have 
agreed upon future military operations 
against Japan, The Three Great Allies ex- 
Pressed their resolve to hring unrelenting 
pressure against their brutal enemies by 
sea, land, and air, This pressure is already 
rising. 

The Three Great Allies are fighting this 
war to restrain and punish the aggression 
of Japan. They covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion. It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the 
Pacific which she has seized or eccupied 
since the beginning of the first World War 


‘The Cairo Conference 


im 1914, and that all the territories Japan 
has stolen from the Chinese, such as Man- 
churia, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall ft 
be restored te the Republic of China. 
Japan will also be expelled from all other — 
territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid Three Great Pow- 
ers, mindful of the enslavement of the 
people of Korea, are determined that in J 
due course Korea shall become free and — 
independent. 


With these objectives in view the three — 
Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will — 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure — 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 


ite. ig 


The Teheran Conference 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943} 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom, have 
consulted with each other and with the 
Prime Minister of Iran, desire to declare 
the mutual agreement of their three Goy- 
ernments regarding relations with Iran. 

The Governments cf the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom recog- 
nize the assistance which Iran has given 
in the prosecution of the war against the 
common enemy, particularly by facilitat- 
ing transportation of supplies from over- 
seas to the Soviet Union. The three Gov- 


_ernments realize that the war has caused 


speciai economic difficulties for Iran. and 


.- they are agreed that they will continue 
to make available to the Government of 


Iran such economic assistance as may be 
possible, having regard to the heavy de- 
mands made upon them by their world- 
wide military operations and to the world- 


“wide shortage of transport, raw materials 
- and supplies for civilian consumption. 


The Yalta Conference 


Important Che eligi? of the Conference, which was 
held Feb. 4-11, 1945: 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


‘We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for enforcing the unconditional sur- 
render terms which we shall impose te- 


, Bether on Nazi Germany after German 
“ armed resistance has been finally crushed. 


These terms will not be made known until 


the final defeat of Germany has been 


accomplished. Under the agreed pian, the 


q forces of the three powers will each oc- 


cupy a separate zone ef Germany. Coordi- 
nated administration and control has been 


a ‘provided for under the plan through a 


central Control Commission. consisting of 


With respect to the post-war period, the 
Governments of the Wnited States of 
America, the Union of Seviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the United Kingdem are in 
accord with the Government of Iran that 
any economic problem confronting Iran at 
the close of hostilities should receive full 
consideration along with those of the other 
members of the United Nations by con-— 
ferences or international agencies held or 
created to deal with international eco- 
nomic matters. 8 


The Governments of the United States 
of America, the Union ef Seviet Secialist 
Republics and the United Kingdom are at 
one with the Government ef Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and territerial i 
tegrity of Iran. They count upon the pa 
ticipation of Iran together with all other 
peace-loving nations in the establishment 
of international peace, security and pro 
perity after the war in accordance wi 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four governments have conti 
ued to subscribe. 


the supreme commanders of the t 

powers, with headquarters in Berlin. It 
been agreed that France should be invi 
by the three powers, if she should so 
sire, to take over a zone of occupa 
and to participate as a fourth memb« 
the Control Commission, The limits of 
French zone will be agreed upen by 
four Governments concerned Na 1 


Commission. 
It is our inflexible purpose to dest ; 
German militarism and nazism and 
ensure that Germany will never again 
able to disturb the peace of the world. 
are determined to disarm and disband 


German armed forces; break up 
time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly -contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all 
German military equipment; eliminate or 
_ control all German industry that could be 
used for military production; bring all war 
eriminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the de- 
struction wrought by the Germans; wipe 
out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
-ticns, and institutions, remove all Nazi 
d militarist influences from public of- 
- fice and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope 
fer a decent life for Germans, and a place 


I ‘ope has terminated the Soviet Union shall 
ft iter into the war against Japan on the 


The status quo in Outer Mongolia 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall 
reserved; 

. The former rights of Russia violated 
1e treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 
1 - restored, viz.: 


of the declaration Issued at Potsdam, Gar- 
July 26, 1945, outlining the terms under 
apan would be allowed to surrender: 


. We, the President of the United 
2s, the President of the national gov- 
ne of the Republic of China and the 


ymen, have conferred and agreed 
pen aCAle be given the opportunity 


aon The prodigious land, sea, and “ir 
s of the United States, the British 


heir armies and air fleets from the 
e poised to strike the final blow at 
This military power is sustained 
ispired by the determination of all 
ees to ee ae the war against 


for all 


i The Potsdam 


(a) the southern part of Sakhalin as — 
well as ali the islands adjacent to it shall 
be returned to the Soviet Union, 

(b) the commercial port of Dairen shall 
be internationalized, the preeminent in- 
terests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. re- 
stored, 

(c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and 
the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
jointly operated by the establishment of a 
joint Soviet-Chinese Company, it being 
understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded 
and that China shall retain full sover- 
eignty in Manchuria; 

8. The Kurile Islands shall be handed 
over to the Soviet Union. 


It is understood, that the agreement 
concerning Outer Mongolia and the ports 
and railroads referred to above will require 
concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. The President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on ad- 
vice from Marshal Stalin. 


The Heads of the Three Great Powers 
have agreed that these claims of the Soviet 
Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated. 


For its part the Soviet Union expresses 
its readiness to conclude with the National 
Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the U.S.S.R. and 
China in order to render assistance to 
China with its armed forces for the pur- 
pose of liberating China from the Japanese 
yoke. 


Declaration pee. 


The might that now converges on Ja- 
pan is immeasurably greater than that 
which, when applied to the resisting Nazis, — 
necessarily laid waste to the land, the in- 
dustry, and the method of life of the ~ 
whole German people. 

The full application of our military 
power, backed by our resolve, will mean 
the inevitable and complete destruction 
of the Japanese armed forces and just as 
inevitably the utter devastation of the 
Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to dk 
cide whether she will continue to be con- 
trolled by these self-willed militaristic ad- 
visers whose unintelligent caleulations’ 
have brought the empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether she | 
will follow the path of reason. ’ 

5. The following are our terms: we will 
not deviate from them; there are no alte: 
natives; we shall brook no delay. 


6. There must ke eliminated for 
time the authority and influence of those 


a a. 


7 ee ee eee 
’ . as / 


~ 


who have deceived and misled the people 
of Japan into embarking on world con- 
quest, for we insist that a new order of 
peace, security, and justice will be impos- 


sible until irresponsible militarism is 
‘riven from the world. 

_  % Until such a new order is established 
and until there is convincing proof that 
Japan’s war-making power is destroyed, 
points in Japanese territory to be desig- 
“nated by the Allies shall be occupied to 
secure the achievement of the basic ob- 
jectives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration 

_ shall be carried cut and Japanese sover- 
eignty shall be limited to the Islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku and 
such minor islands as we determine. 

9. Japanese military forces after being 
completely disarmed shall be permitted to 
return to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity to lead peaceful and productive 
lives. 

10. We do nct intend that the Japanese 
shall be enslaved as a race or destroyed as 
a nation, but stern justice shall be meted 
out to all war criminals, including those 
who have visited cruelties upon our pris- 

- oners. 

- The Japanese government shall remove 
all obstacles to the revival and strength- 


North Atlantic Treaty a 


Signed at Washington, D.C., April 4, 1949 

The Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments. 

They are determined to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law. 

They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North At- 
lantic Treaty: - 
Article 1 

The Parties undertake, as set forth in 
the Charter of the United Nations, to settle 
any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such 
‘a manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of 


the United Nations. 


Article 2 
‘The Parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations by strength- 


ening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech and 
religion and of thought, as well as respect 
for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. ‘a 

11. Japan shall be permitted to main- 
tain such industries as will sustain her 
economy and permit the payment of just 4 
reparation in kind, but not those indus- 
tries which will enable her to rearm for : 
war. “lg 

To this end, access to, as distinguished : 
from control of, raw materials shall be 
permitted. Eventual Japanese participa- 
tion in world trade relations shall be per- 
mitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as 
these objectives have been accomplished 
and there has been established in accord- — 
ance with the freely expressed will of the 
Japanese people a peacefully inclined and © 
responsible government. x 

13. We call upon the government of 
Japan to proclaim now the unconditional 
surrender of all Japanese armed forces, 
and to provide proper and adequate as- — 
surances of their good faith in such action. 
The alternative for Japan is prompt fe 4 
utter destruction. 


ening their free institutions, by bringing 
about a better understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions ‘ote 
stability and well-being. They will seek to 
eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage eco-— 
nomic collaboration between any or all of 


them, i. 
Article 3 ; a 
In order more effectively to achieve the. 


Article 4 iy 

The Parties will consult together when- 

ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 

territorial integrity, political independenc € 
or security of any of the Parties is threat 


ened. 
Article 5 


The Parties agree that an armed att 
against one or more of them in Europ 
North America shall be considered an 
tack against them all; and consequen 
they agree that, if such an armed atta 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of 
right of individual or collective self-defen 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
the United Nations, will assist the Pa: 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthw. 


Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
_ including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
ce peace and security. 


Article 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
orth America, on the Algerian depart- 
nents of France, on the occupation forces 
any Party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the 
orth Atlantic area north of the Tropic of 
cer or on the vessels or aircraft in this 
area of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 


his Treaty does not affect, and shall not 
interpreted as affecting, in any way the 
ts and obligations under the Charter 
of the Parties which are members of the 
ted Nations, or the primary responsi- 
bility of the Security Council for the main- 
eo of international peace and secu- 
. ; 

ee Article 8 

Each Party declares that none of the 
nternational engagements now in force 
ween it and any other of the Parties or 
third state is in conflict with the 
visions of this Treaty, and undertakes 
2 enter into any international engage- 


“hot 


: Article 9 
arties hereby establish a council, 


ented, to consider matters concerning the 
nplementation of this Treaty. The coun- 
hall be so organized as to be able to 
promptly at any time. The council 
all set up such subsidiary bodies as may 
necessary; in particular it shall estab- 
1 immediately a defense committee 
hh shall recommend measures for the 
entation of Articles 3 and 5. 


i, aes Article 10 

Le Parties may, by unanimous agree- 
by invite any other European state in 
ion to further the principles of this 


jo! provisions of the Tripartite agreement 
d on Sept. 1, 1951, at San Francisco: 


pez ul means any international disputes 
in which they may be involved. 


7 eae 
ey 


individually and in concert with the other Treaty fae fo conthinate to the aay of 


The parties undertake to settle by 


pe er Boe : 
; information Please Almanac 


the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
Treaty. Any state so invited may become 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, The 
Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties 
of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession, 


Article 11 


This Treaty shall be ratified and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited as soon as possible 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati- 
fications of the majority of the signatories, 
including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdorn and the United 
States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- 
tions. 

Article 12 

After the Treaty has been in force for 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of review- 
ing the Treaty, having regard for the fac- 
tors then affecting peace and security in 
the North Atlantic area, including the 
development of universal as well as re- 
gional arrangements under the Charter of 
the United Nations for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


Article »3 ' 
After the Treaty has been in force for 


twenty years, any Party may cease to be 


a@ party one year after its notice of denun- 
ciation has been given to the Government 
of the United States of America, which will 
inform the Governments of the other 
Parties of the deposit of each notice of 
denunciation. 


Article 14 eee 

This Treaty, of which the English and 

French texts are equally authentic, shall 

be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. Dul 
certified copies thereof will be transmitte 


by that Government to the Governments 


of the other signatories. 


Tripartite Security Treaty 
(United States, Australia, New Zealand) 


2. The parties will maintain and aevoieg 


their individual and collective capacity to 


resist armed attack. 


3. The parties will consult toge her 


‘whenever the territorial integrity, Pe 


nen rents nt 


> 
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_ independence or security of any of the 
parties is threatened in the Pacific. 


_ 4, Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on either of the 
other parties would be dangerous to its 
Own peace and safety. 


= 


5. The parties hereby establish a coun- 
cil, consisting of their foreign ministers or 
their deputies, to consider matters con=- — 
cerning the implementation of this treaty. — 


6. This treaty shall remain in force in- 
definitely. 


USED 7 


_-A Defense Treaty similar in its provisions to the Tripartite Security Treaty was 
signed by the United States and the Philippines in Washington, D.C., Aug 30, 1951. — 


Main provisions of the U. S.-Japanese Sparta 
Treaty signed at San Francisco on Sept. 8, 1951: 


-1. Japan grants and the U. S. accepts 
the right to dispose U. S. land, air and 
sea forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu- 
rity in the Far East and to the security of 
Japan against armed attack from without, 
including assistance given at the express 
request of the Japanese government to put 
down large scale riots and disturbances in 
Japan caused through instigation or inter- 
vention by an outside power or powers, 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


The Japanese Peace Treaty was signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951, 
by 49 nations; the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were present but refused 
to sign. Among the major provisions of the 


_ treaty are the following: 


- Peaee: The state of war between Japan 
and the Allies is terminated. 


Sovereignty: Japan’s full sovereignty is 
Tecognized as is its right to apply for U. N. 
membership. 


Territory: Japan recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Korea; renounces all rights, 
titles or claims to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, Sakhalin, the Pacific islands 
formerly under mandate to Japan, the 
Antarctic area, Spratly Island and the 
Paracels. 


- Japan agrees to U. N. trusteeship over 
the Ryukyu and Daito Islands, the Bonins, 
Rosario Island, the Volcano Islands, Parece 
Vela and Marcus Island. Disposition of 
Japanese property on these islands is to be 
negotiated by Japan and the administer- 
ing authorities. 


Security: Japan agrees to settle its in- 
ternational disputes peaceably, to refrain 


from the threat of or the use of force and 


to abide by the principles of the U. N. 
All occupation forces are to be with- 


; drawn as soon as possible but not later 
_ than 90 days after a majority of the sig- 


United States-Japanese Treaty 


2. Japan will not grant without the — 
prior consent of the U. S. any bases or 
any rights, powers or authority whatsoever — 
relating to bases, or the right of garrison 
or maneuver or transit of ground, air or 
naval forces of any third power. 4 


8. This treaty shall expire whenever in — 
the opinion of the governments of the 
U. S. and of Japan, U. N. arrangements or 
alternate individual or collective disposi- 
tions satisfactorily provide for the main- 
tenance of international peace and secu 
rity in the Japan area, 


natory countries have given notice of ratte 
fication of this treaty. Nothing in this 
provision shall, however, prevent the sta- 
tioning or retention of foreign armed 
forces in Japanese territory by agreement 
with one or more of the Allies. - p 


Political-Economic Clauses: Japan ma: , 
enter into fisheries treaties; may negotiate 
most-favored-nation trade and maritime 
treaties with the Allies; renounces all spe- 
cial rights and interests in China. 


Japan accepts the judgments of the n= 


ee to be manufactured in Japan f 
raw materials provided by the victimi 
nations and by services. The Allies may 
tain certain properties seized from Japan 
but require the latter to return their pro] 
erties within 6 months. Japan recogn 
Allied industrial, literary and artistic p 
erty rights. It agrees to indemnify 
oners of war who suffered unduly but 
nounces similar claims against the Al 


this isenty and not otherwise settled s 
be submitted to the International Cou 
of Justice. 


THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 

Source: U. S. Military Academy. 
Established by an Act of Congress on 
Mar. 16, 1802,-the U. 8S. Military Academy 
opened on July 4, 1802, at West Point, 
N. Y., with fewer than a dozen cadets. In 
1812, 250 cadets were authorized, and a 
regular curriculum was established. 


The present 2500 cadets include: © 


4 from each Congressional district 
8 from each State at large 
4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 
6 from the District of Columbia 
4 natives from Puerto Rico 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone 
3 recommended by the Vice President 
40 graduates of “honor military schools” 
40 sons of veterans of World Wars I or II 
_who died as a result of war service 
89 sons of members of the Regular Army, 
‘Navy or Marine Corps 
180 from the Regular Army and National 
Guard 
from the Republic of the Philippines 


' appointments are made by the Presi- 
nt upon recommendation of the respec- 
1 nominating authorities. 
: E Candidates must be between the ages of 
47 and 22, unmarried, and able to meet the 
ntal, physical and physical aptitude re- 
- quirements. They may satisfy the educa- 
- tional requirements by taking the regular 
trance examinations, by presenting ac- 
ceptable secondary school certificates and 
passing special examinations in English 
mathematics, or by presenting certifi- 


t Aptitude Test. 
A cadet receives $936 for each of his 4 
at the Academy, plus an allowance 


ust pay all expenses other than for 
edical attention and quarters. Upon 

uation with a degree of Bachelor of 
science, he is commissioned as a second 
ponent and must serve at least 3 years. 


| ‘THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
_ Source: U.8. Naval Academy. 
October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
ipatablished at. Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Nand. Five years later it was renamed 
e United States Naval Academy, and the 
wing year a regular four-year course 
as adopted. At present, the curriculum 
onsists of courses in the following depart- 
ments: executive; seamanship and naviga- 
ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
ing; aviation; electrical engineering; 
ematics; English, history and govern- 
foreign languages; hygiene; and 
al training. 


- ‘THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES | 


Candidates are selected as follows: 


65 from the District of Columbia 

40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- , 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 4 
disease contracted, in active service in 
World. Wars I and II 

75 annually from among sons of officers 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Foree and 
Coast Guard. 

160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 

160 annually chosen by the Secretary of 
the Navy from the Naval and Marine 

Corps Reserves | 

5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 

Commissioner of Puerto Rico 

1 on the recommendation of the Gover- 

nor of Puerto Rico 
4 Filipinos designated by the President 
of the United States 

i from the Canal Zone 

0 annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schcols 
and from NROTC schools. 

20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada 

Unlimited: Sons of persons who have 
been or shall hereafter be awarded Ee 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 


Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 
Congress, and the Vice President may have 
not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy. The President selects the 5 from 
the District of Columbia, the 40 sons of 
deceased veterans of World Wars and the 
75 sons of Officers and enlisted men in the 
regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air 
Force and Coast Guard. The President also: 
appoints the sons of holders of the Medal 
of Honor. 


Subject to the existence of vacancies ands 
the availability of accommodations, the 
Secretary of the Navy may nominate for 
appointment a limited number of addi- 
tional candidates. These must be recom- 
mended by the Academic Board from 
among the fully qualified, regularly ap- 
pointed alternate and competitive candi- 
dates of the same year who were unable 
to enter because of the appointment of 
men preceding them in order of nomina- 
tion. : 


Candidates for admission must he be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of 
their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examination, by present- 
ing an acceptable secondary school certifi- 
cate and taking special examinations in 
English and mathematics, or by complet- 
ing a sufficient number of acceptable col- 
lege courses. Candidates must also meet — 
the physical requirements and hesciee dit pe he 
unmarried, 


- Midshipmen are paid $973.44 a year. 
Graduates of the Academy are granted 
Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 
' tion, at the present time, a limited num- 
ber of the members of graduating classes 
may be commissioned in the U. S. Air 
Force. 
THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 
Source: U. 8. Coast Guard Academy, 

On July 31, 1876, the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, then known as the ‘School of In- 
struction” of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
was established by law. 

The schooner J. C. DOBBIN was first 
used as a school ship, later being succeeded 
in 1878 by the CHASE. In 1890 the CHASE 
established winter quarters at Curtis Bay, 
South Baltimore, Maryland, and in i907 
Was superseded by the ITASCA. In 1910 the 
School was moved to New London. In 1914, 
the school was named the Revenue Cutter 
Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from 
Fort Trumbull to another site in New 
London, where it has remained to this day. 

The Academy is aceredited by the Engi- 
neering Council for professional develop- 
ment and grants the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in General Engineering to each 
graduate. The curriculum includes mathe- 

matics, physics, marine engineering, sea- 


manship, navigation, history, literature, 
| naval architecture, and other engineering 
_ courses. 


Candidates must be between 17 and 22 
| years of age, physically sound, unmarried, 
and at least 5’6” tall. They must agree to 
remain unmarried until graduation and 
to serve at least 4 years after graduation. 
Cadets are paid $980 a year and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 
upon graduation. 


U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEM Y 

! Source: U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

The U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
was established Mar. 15, 1938, and its 
Academy is located on the south shore of 
Long Island Sound at Kings Point, N. Y. 
The Academy has a complement of 800 
cadet-midshipmen representing every U. S. 
state, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 
waii, and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
authorized to receive each year, for the full 
period of training, not more than 12 can- 
diaates from Latin American republics. 

Appointments to the Academy are gov- 
_ erned by a state and territory quota sys- 
tem, based on population, and are made 
_ through competitive examinations. A can- 
didate must be an unmarried citizen be- 


yr os ee oy 


— oe 


tween 17 and 21, with a one-year age 
waiver granted to veterans. He must have 
15 high-school credits, including 1 unit 
in algebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in phy- — 
sics, and 3 in English. a 

The course is 4 years, consisting of 1 year a 
as Fourth Classman at the Academy, 1 year e 
as Third Classman aboard a merchant 
ship, and 2 years as Second and First — 
Classman at the Academy. Study includes ~ 
marine engineering, navigation, electricity, 
ship construction, naval science and tac- 
tics, economics, business, languages, his- 
tory, and other subjects. ‘ 

On completion of their courses, cadet- 
midshipmen are examined for their origt- 
nal Merchant Marine license as deck 
or engineer officers in any ship in the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. They also receive Bache- 
lor of Science degrees and commissions as 
Officers in the U. S. Maritime Service and 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 officers — 
have been graduated from the Cadet Baia 
and its Academy. 


History of the Armed Services. 


Source: Encyclopaedta Brttanntca. 
U.S. ARMY 


When Gen. Washington, on July 3, 1775, 
took command of the Colonial militia 
(about 8,000 men) besieging Boston, the 
event marked the union of the forces of — 
the 13 separate Colonies under one head, ~ 
and the U. S. Army was born. In Jan., 1776, — 
the Continental Congress decided that — 
these troops should be separate in organ=- 
ization from those of local communities 
and established them as the U. S. Regular 
Army. When these forces were disbanded 
after the war only some 80 officers and 
men were retained to guard U. S. Army — 
stores. From this humble beginning, in the 
ensuing years, the strength of the U. S. 
Army rose or fell according to national and 
international conditions. A peak strength 
of over 7,000,000 was reached in World War 


U.S. NAVY 

In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. ‘Washing- 
ton maintained 5 schooners and a sloop 
with officers and men from his army fo 
the purpose of preying on inbound En 
lish supply vessels and thereby caused th 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the 
Continental Congress expanded this Be 
providing for construction of naval craft 
and the appointment of a marine commit- 
tee (one member from each colony) which 
continued until 1794 when further ships 
and manpower were provided for by aet of 
Congress. Upon completion of these sh 
in 1798, a Navy Department was estab- 
lished as the controlling agency, and Mae 
secretary given Cabinet rank. 7 


U.S. AIR FORCES" 


of the Department of Defense which unitec 
the services under one command, ua : 


military air forces operated under the 
several commands. In the Army, opera- 
tions came under the Signal Corps until 
_ 1918, when the U. S. Air Service was estab- 
ae: In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps came 
ito being and remained until 1942 when 
the name was changed to the U. S. Air 
_ Forces. 
_. In the Navy, ship-based fighters and 
bombers were originally attached to the 
“several fieets and under the orders of the 
fleet commanders. 
Marine Corps aviation came under con- 
trol of the Navy. 


With the establishment of the Defense 
Department, in 1947, the air arm was given 
equal rank with the ground and sea forces. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


This service was originally created by an 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 1915, 
hich combined the then Revenue Cutter 
ervice and the Life-Saving Service. On 
uly 1, 1939, the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce was also consoli- 
ated into this unit. The Coast Guard, 


Army 
personnel! 


5c bS See CE 60,000 @ 
6 oe 100,000 1950 

Ma ease a 5, 20,000 1951 

150,000 1951 

118,000 1948 

55,000 © 

Ba eee aetna steels: 43,1208 1951 

OHH ae ae a ee 25,000 1948 
thin ommunist).......... 4,000,000 1951 
China (Nationalist) 500,000 1951 
160,000 (6) 
12,000 @) 

i60,000 @) 

34,400 @) 

500,000 | 1951 

132,000 1948 

65,000 @) 

300,000 1950 


Estimated, unless otherwise indicated, 
(94 Bence treaty. 


Available for immediate service. 
Conscientious objector available 
-combatant military service. 
fembers of the armed forces, Coast 
Coast and Geodetic Survey or Pub- 
th Service or certain registrants 
d therefrom. 


embers of reserve components or 
taking military training, 


( - Deferred because of aerielativa’ 
1pation. 
-A: Registrant with dependents, 


bs r Fiis f 


- Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica 


2 Not specified. 
6 Despite the 1947 peace treaty, which limited the army to 125,000 men. 


Selective Service Classifications 


. unfit. 


through its Ee ceedentes is ne oldest or: 
ganization under the Federal government — 
and, until the Navy Department was estab- — 
lished in 1798, it served as the only U. S. 
armed force afloat. It operates under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, 
serving in the capacity of life and property 
saving, prevention of smuggling, clearance ~ 
of debris in harbors, maintaining an ice 
patrol in northern waters, flood service, 
etc. In time of war it is attached to the 
Navy Department, and in the recent con- 
flict, it performed useful and admirable 
service. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Founded in 1775 and observing its offi- 
cial birthday on Nov. 10, the U. S. Marine 
Corps was developed to provide the Navy 
with a trained land-fighting force. This 
unit has been used successfully in every 
U. S. war beginning with the Revolution 
when it consisted of 2 battalions. It 
reached its high in achievement in the 
recent war when its some 400,000 men and 
officers performed historic deeds in the 
Pacific Theater of Operations. 


Army 
personnel! 


ee eee See ee ee erate Me ee Seer te ees FOP, 


Wranieninetetee sn aes seat 130,000 (6) F 

WRAL eae Arcos ccs items 250,000 (®) 3 

MAXICON ton cche cas natices 50,000 1950 = 

Netherlands. ............. 175,000 1949 | 

New Zealand.............. 11,000 @) 5 

Norway st 5 sonics succes 15,000 1951 ; 

RaKistancr nm ecisene tacere 250,000 1949 ; 

POLB AA re itae hase eelelnans 510,000 1950 

Pontugalrescstent socrcsue 64,000 1951 ¥ 

Rumania. Benin ase eas 300,000 1951 iy, 

4,640 ; 

450,000 ; 

60,000 . 

500,000 

..| 3,300,000 i 

United Kingdom........... 527,000 ¥ 

United States............. 1,552,000 . 
Wigosiaviays ic). cco cees oo 500,000 


3 Stabilized peacetime army. 4 Official figure. § Fixed — 


IV-A: Registrant who has complaweda 
service; sole surviving son of parents — 


“whose other child or children died in 


World War II. 

IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 

IV-C: Aliens. 

IV-D: Ministers of religion or divinity | 
students. 

IV-E: Conscientious objectors opposed — 
to combatant and non-combatant alae 
and service. bs, 
IV-F: Physically, mentally or morally 


V-A: Registrant over age of ability, 
military service, 


Rank 


U. S. “Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers 


_ Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Monthly allowances - 
for quarters 


_Army, Air Force and. Navy, Coast Guard and Pay Monthly With With no 
Marine Corps Coast and Geodetic Survey grade pay dependents dependenty. 
General of the Army Fleet Admiral 0-8 $963.30 $171.00 $136.80 0 
Genera} Admiral 0-3. _ 963.30 171.00 136.80 
Lieutenant General Vice Admiral 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
Major General Rear Admiral (upper half) 0-8 963.30 171.00 136.80 
Brigadier General Rear Admiral Gower half) and : 
: Commodore 0-7 800.28 171.00 ‘136.80 
Colonel _ Captain 0-6 592.80 136.80 119.70 
 Leutenant Colonel Commander 0-5. 474.24 136.80 102.60 
Major Lieutenant Commander 0-4 400.14 119.70 94.20 
Captain Lieutenant 0-3 326.04 102.60 85.50. 
First Lieutenant Lieutenant Gunior grade) 0-2 274.18 94.20 77.100 
Second Lieutenant Ensign 0-1 222.30 85.50 , 6840 
Chief Warrant Officer (appt. by : ae 
a _ Sec. of Army) Chief Warrant Officer W4 332.90 119.70 94.20 fh 
 $ame™ Same W-3 302.64 102.60 86.50 as 
Chief Warrant Officer Same W-2 264.82 94.20; 77.0 
Warrant Officer (junior grade) Warrant Officer W-1 219.42 85.56 a 


 QO-8 —829.64 after 30 years. 

_ O-T —$29.64 aiter 26 and 30 years. 

 ©-6 —$14.82 after 16 years; $29.64 after 
nS 18, 22, 26 and 30 years. 

© 5 —$14.82 after 12, 14 and 16 years; 
ie $29.64 after 18, 22 and 26 years. 
O-4 —$14.82 after 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
J years; $29.64 after 18, 22 and 26 
aa years. 

+Q-3 —$14.82 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
‘a 18 and 22 years. 

 O-2 —$14.82 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
2a _ 14 years. ; 


~ P ” For figuring increases use $264.82 for original basto pay. + For figuring increases use $219.42 for original bas 2 | 
ene Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


_ Army, Air Force and Marines 
Rank 


General of the Army, 
Ajr Force 

General 

Lieutenant General 

Major General 

Brigadier General 

Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

- First Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant 

Chief Warrant Officer, Com- 
missioned Warrant Officer 


Silver maple leaf 
_ Gold maple leaf 
Two silver bars 
One ‘silver bar 
0 @ gold bar 
a old ‘bar with rounded ends, 
__ brown-enamel top, fongi- 

ud 


al center of gold (34” (Marines) 
” tong) ° cate 
Chief Warrant Officer Warrant Officer (jg) 


pecerudinal center 


Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of servi 


Navy : 
Five stars Fleet Admiral 
Four stars Admiral 
Three stars Vice Admiral ; 
Two stars Rear Admiral = 
One star Commodore 
Silver eagle Captain 
Silver maple leaf Commander 
Gold maple leaf Lt. Commander — 
Two silver bars Lieutenant = 
One silver bar Lieutenant Ge) 
One gold bar Ensign 
Warrant specialty in silver Commissioned Worart 
Officer cd 
Warrant specialty in gold Warrant Officer — 


OQ-1 —$14.82 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 an 
" 14 years. 
W-4 —$15.14 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 8, 
22, 26 and 30 years. é 
W-3 —$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 an 
16 years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 an 
30 years. 
W-2*—$7.57 after 8, 10, 12, 14 an 
years; $15.14 after 18, 22, 26 
30 years. 
W-1}—$7.57 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 1 
years; $16.14 after 18, 22 and 
years. i 


wv. S. tee Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Enlisted Personnel 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Pe 


ares : Pay Monthly 
_ Army rank Air Force rank Marine rank . Navy rank grade pay 
_ Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Master Sergeant Chief Petty Officer E-7 $206.39 
Sergeant Ist Class Technical Sergeant Technical Sergeant Petty Officer Ist Class E-6 175.81 
Sergeant _ Staff Sergeant Staff Sergeant Petty Officer 2nd Class E-5 145.24 
Corporal Airman ist Class Sergeant Petty Officer 3rd Class E-4 122.30 
Private Ist Class - Airman 2nd Class Marine Corporal Navy Seaman E-3 99.37 
Private of the Army Airman 3rd Class Pvt. Ist Class Marine Seaman Apprentice E-2. 85.80 
Army Recruit* Airman* Private* Seaman Recruit* E-1 83.20 
Army Recruitt Airmant Privatet Seaman Recruitf E-1 78.00. 
“* With over 4 months’ service. + With less than 4 months’ service. ‘7 


= ovee 2 dependents, $96.90 for pay grades, 


_~=E-T—$7. 64 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $15.28 after 18, 22 and 26 
_ years. 


- years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 
 B-5—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 


16 years; $15.28 after 18 and 22 years. 


Special Pay 


titled to receive special pay for the per- 
mance of certain duties required by 


Monthly Pay Monthly 
tate | grade rate 
Palate: $150.00 W-2.......... $100.00 
150.00 \ 100.00 
210.00 eee er 75.00 
180.00 EG eee Anan acte's 68.00 
Papess SLOO.0G Eonar ce 60.00 
120.00 Bea esas fa 53.00 
110.00 Beaty ccs 45.00 
100.00 BoD Seen aa tee 38.00 
- 100.00 | ot SAE 30.00 
pene ss 100.00 


Bradont and regular participation in 
flights not as a crew member. 
‘equent and regular participation in 
flights. 


emolition of explosives as a primary 
icluding training for such duty. 

ty at a submarine escape training 
when such duty involves participa- 
in training. 

uty at Navy Deep Sea Diving School 
Wy experimental diving unit when 


a _ BASIC MONTHLY ALLOWANCE FOR QUARTERS: No dependents $51.30 for all pay 
‘$51.30 for pay grades E-1 throu — E-3, $77. 10 for pay grades E-4 through B-7;2 dependents, $77. 


: Special Pay for Longevity 
_ {dimoumts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) 


es; 1 dependent, 
0 for all pay grades; 


E-4—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and ~ 
16 years; $15.28 after 18 years. 
E-3—$7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and ae 
years, ‘ 
E-2— $7.64 after 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
E-1—#7.64 after 2 and 4 years. ; 


such duty involves participation in train- | 
ing. . 


EE a a ee 


Medical Officers 
The monthly rate is $100 for pay aren : 
O-2 through O-8. ‘ 


Diving as in Salvage and Repair 

The monthly rate is not less than $5 or 
more than $30, plus $5 for each diving 
hour spent in actual salvage or repair - 
operations. This pay applies to pay sini a : 
E-1 through E-7 only. 


eee ea a ee 


Sea and Foreign Duty 


+ 


7 

4 
Pay Monthly | Pay 7 
grade tate grade rate ; 
ee $22.00 - |} £-8.Avinsathn SOQ 
BsOcretsb cade 20.00 Sy SAN AA 8.00 % 
eo ee nc cisiactute 16.00 | 3 RA Ro 8.00 
i PA ree 13.00 - 


Korean Combat Pay 

The monthly rate is $45 for all pay 
grades. 

Service in Korea does not necessarily 
entitle a service member to combat pay. 
Generally, to be entitled to combat pay 
during a month, he must have been sub~- — 
jected to hostile fire for not less than 6 © 
days during the month while serving with 
a combat unit of regimental size or — 
smaller, or in a vessel or aircraft, How- — 
ever, if the member received incentive or — 
special pay for aviation, submarine, para 
chute, medical or dental duty, etc., dur- 
ing a month, he is not ennttien to com! 
pay for that month. 


ES TT oe 


_ ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 
Officers receive $47.88 per month, En- 


bes Type Number* 
listed personnel receive allowances for sub- am 
-gistenc win ‘ CarrletS santana ss Gatnais cietnsiaes see cae | anaes 
| prence Mahe! $e) follo e provistcns: Light carriers and carrier escorts........ 415 4 
{1) when rations in kind are not available, —_Battleships.................., seaccoae 4 ie 
2 Geuisers scgeiosia ns tice nance Canes Aisa 19 fae 
Re 5T pe r day; (2) when permission to mess Destroyers and destroyer escorts........ 250 ee 
separately is granted, $1.20 per day; (3)  Submarines..................02..0.0 es 100 Se 
“When assigned to duty under emergency — “”Pininit ot mine Sse 761t 
gonditions where no government messing — Totdl..........6...02.000. gee eee eee (3 
eaeciitties are available, up to and not to * Commissioned: 28 of July 1, 1962. t Approxtmete © 
exceed $3.42 per day. ary Sea Transportation Serviog. ; 


Casualties of U. S. Major Wars 


Source; Department of Defenze, 


~ Revolutionary War PR Armmy nara @ tiie see ; 
 -W775t01783 sf Nay | 


etree 


eesimale | = OD OS  eeenen. | jepweene ht ee 2 Sh ae anne 
wane PG Sy SOS aeeieee) > |p). (Spats. a klirs lee, cee re 


seceee Fe bypf DD eee | lta we 


AE) 249,290 
STS 2112 ae 2A) 
aa 312 
Wore 252,013 


359,528 
4,523 
376 


4,057,101 313,619 
473,262 8,605 
78,827 5B 


4,609, 190 


10,420,000 68,957 306,006 
4,424,567 || 36,488 22618 +~—60,106 

669,100 - 19,568 4,089 23,657 
15,513,657 


i : = 
Excludes captured or interned and missing in actian who were subsequently returned to military control. * Uni 
3 only. Totals should probably be somewhat larger as data on disposition of prisoners are far from complet 
Army data include Air Force. W' S: All data are subject to revision. For wars before World War I, info - 
M represents best data from available records. However, due to incomplete records and ae differences in. 
age of terminology, reporting systems, etc., figures should be considered estimates. Leaders (..... ») indicate tha’ 
ig not available, : 


U. S. Casualties in Korea a 


of Oct. 17, 1952, according to the Defense Dept., 10,184 U. 8. servicemen had bee 
illed in the Korean War, 90,114 had been wounded, and 12,819 were missing, making tote 
sualties 122,117. Breakdown of casualties by services: Army, 96,244; Navy, 1,662; Air F 
b Corps, 22,915, a Rast a 


Country 


The Axts Naticns 


SES Sada pgosdneeannsopneeneear 
~ Bulgaria....,...... Be eel Beene tl 
OR MMGIY fx cingy sis p 4 GOcere se p23 %(- 
a | ple sais NAHE 


eC a oa 


ee ete eC 


SE TT 
S South ABEICA UO cteiesion eos: 


eas cee nee 


Baer ee ce ee rr oreo dane nrace 


from official and semiofficial documents. 
are £9 be found elsewhere in this section. — 


756 


220,000 
30,000 


cue eee 


80,000 


acne 


3,250,000 7,250,000 12,980,000* 


70,000 


722,000 2,305,500 
1,471,000 2,191,000 


63,000 


353,652 


6,683 


operry 


121,000 
2,122 


39,803 
53,174 
6,972 
64,354 
19,314 
14,363 
277,090 
475,070 


6,115,000 34,012,000 


138,569 i 95,053 

166,794 .ocee 106,292 

: ib oe 113,617 
pha 184,126 Uae 119,088 
Se ne 125,202 
sae Rr paar 160,997 

1,460,998 =... : 284,427 

BOTANBA osu 640,570 

6,993,102 oan Bee 

7,992,868 ae 2,981,365 


sea eee) 


T 
Aaa seasa ns >) 


8,266,373 Sire one 6, ROMO BEE 
1,889,690 Bae 983,398 
989,664 Sette 
552,239 «387, 


658,694 419,347 448,500 
isle es : 593,167 411,277 381,538 
fodeoonnae 1,552,000 


rt ger tng fhe ten in 


r Fores, Oh 


425,000 


Ingludes prisoners of war. t Includes total dead, wounded and missing. 


U. S. Armed Forces Personnel, 1934-52 


16,361 
17,260 
17,248 
18,223 


18,356. 


19,432 
28,277 
54,359 
142,613 
308,523 
475,604 
474,680 
155,592 


1,044,000* 
6,115,000 
137,000* 


71,0007 
23 


6,030 
1,843 
14,208 
11,754 


eens 


9,985 
10,303 
9,545 
10,066 
9,968 
10,064 
13,621 
19,036 
58,998 
154,976 
169,264 
171,518 
29,736 
18,972 
19,929 
23,326 
23,190 
29,000 


Me het aceite 


hh of the Armed Forces was: Army, 


WORLD . WAR I] CASUALT IES TO THE OTHER NATIONS 


NOTE: The inf tion included in the table below was anthercd from letters from official igre 2 
i and semiof The British Commonwealth figures are official. U, § Sar de : 


498,800 


eereee 


ececee 


1, 415, 216 
1,594,481 
1,438,206 
3,420,000 


"Not Tae 2. “ep when the National Military Establishment was eetablishad the gh Force | fr a part 
e Coast Guard during 

the Navy: in “peavetime it is attache 
tame aa 1952, the estimated stre: 
000; Marines, 237,000; Coast Guard, 34,000 


942 to and 
ent, 


189,000; 8 


$68,800 
30,000 
23,400,000 
70,000 =. 
4,071,500 
9,777,000 


ee fe ee See 


Re 


230,000 
3.231 


95,561 
101,538 
36,172 
179,935 
39,929 
37,633 
755257 
1,246,025 
3,211,419 
17,986 
3,200 
177,809 
2,150,000 
72,200 
54,600 
8,434 
23,417,000 
900,000 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee 


= Wy. in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 


4 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


The unanimous DECLARATION of the thirteen united status oF 
AMERICA, 


dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to - 
assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which g 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 


. We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights, that among ~ 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, that whenever any form of government becomes destructive _ 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and institute — 
mew government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its _ 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established, — 
‘should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experi- 
ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, itis their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, - — 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems = 
of government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of re- ~ 
_ peated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of © 
an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted toa 
candid world. as 
He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. ji 
He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing impor- ye 
tance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and 7, 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of rr : 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the. t 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. oe, 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 


; ‘distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of oh : S 


~tiguing them into compliance with his measures. 


NOTE: On April 12, 1776, the legislature Sherman was organized to “prepare — 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates declaration to the effect of the said fi 
to the Continental Congress to join with resolution.” The Declaration of Indepe 
others in a declaration of separation from ence was adepted on July 4, 1776. 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct Most delegates signed the Declaratio Ges 
its delegates to take the actual initiative August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) signe a 
was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), El- — 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolco' 
_fesolution to the Congress to the effect (Conn.) in September; Matthew Thornto 
_ “that these United Colonies are, and of (N. H.), not a delegate until Septembel 

ef ae ought to be, free and independent in November; and Thomas McKean (Del. 


- ness his invasions on the rights of the people. 


He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm 


He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
- elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 


Ces hess A committee, tonsisting of although present on July 4, not until 17 
ymas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin by special permission, having served in 
Klin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger army in the interim. i 


eto the people at large! ior "thelr, averiaey We State Ponarnige: in the | meantime, 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. = 


. He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose» 
obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to | 
» encourage their migrations hither, ee raising one conditions of new apprepyay ue 
pions of lands. 
= * He' has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his OES. to laws — 
for establishing judiciary powers. _ i 
; es He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
~ and the amount and payment of their salaries. 
_. He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
=a harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent 
of our legislatures. 
- He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 
power, 
He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation: 
For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


_ For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which 2 3 
; they: ‘should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 


_ For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 
= For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 
_ For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
_ For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 


For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, ¢és- 
blishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
render it at once an example and fit ders for introducing the same avs 
solute rule into these colonies: 


_ For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering e: 
undamentally the forms of our governments: 


For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with “ 
" power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


_ He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
aging war against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
the lives of our people, 


He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries ta compete 
he works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances 
_ of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 

“unworthy the head of 4 civilized nation. 3 


He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high sens, to hear 
‘arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
‘brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


‘He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored to bring , 
the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
le of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


-every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most — 
humble terms:. our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated in- 
a * ete whose character is thus marked oes every act which may define _ ; 


i 
i 
[nA Seer 


Se ee ee ee ef ee 


Pcs them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to ‘extend an 
"3 inwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances __ 
our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice fe 
ia magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections ~— 
nd correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of ayn 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which Genouness dia: 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, 
in. meee friends. ; 


CA JE, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in Gen- | 
Wibae eral Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
_ the rectitude of our intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies, 
sare, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved _ 
ye from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connexion between 
, them and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 
as that as free and independent States, they have full power to levy war, conclude > 
- peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
_— Which independent States may of right do. And for the support of this declara- 
_ tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually © 
~ pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


JOHN HANCOOK. 


E New Hampshire. Pennsylvania. Virginia. 
Josiah Bartlett, Robt. Morris, George Wythe, 
. Wm. Whipple, Benjamin Rush, Richard Henry Lee, 
Matthew Thornton. Benja. Franklin, Th. Jefferson, 
wos John Morton, Benja. Harrison, 
ras Rhode Island. Geo. Clymer, Ths. Nelson, Jr., 
le Step. Hopkins, Jas, Smith, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
¥. William Ellery. Geo. Taylor, Carter Braxton. 
y James Wilson, 
Connecticut. Geo, Ross. 
f Roger Sherman, ; North Carolina. 
: _ Sam’el Huntington, Massachusetts-Bay. Wm. Hooper, 
Wm. Williams, Saml. Adams, Joseph Hewes, 3! 
Oliver Wolcott. John Adams, John Penn. 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
New York. Elbridge Gerry. 
Wm. Floyd, South Carolina, — 
Phil. Livingston, : Delaware. Edward Rutledge, 
Frans. Lewis, Caesar Rodney, Thos. Heyward, Junr., 
- Lewis Morris. Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr., 
Tho. M’Kean, Arthur Middleton. 


New Jersey. 


~ Richd. Stockton, Maryland. 

Jno, Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, i Georgia. 

_ Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 

' John Hart, Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, : 
Abra, Clark. . Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. i 
iy IN CONGRESS 
JANUARY, 18,1777. | 
Ordered: 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the names ~ 

_-__-—sof the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent, to each of the United — 

States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. ; 

- By order of Congress. ‘ 
Attest, Caras. THomson, Secy. A true copy. JOHN Hancock, Presidt. ec 


The Statue of Liberty ee 


_ The Statue of Liberty (“Liberty Enlight- 6, 1884, and the unveiling of the sta 
ening the World”) is a 225-ton bronze fe- took place Oct. 28, 1886. Pak: 
_ male figure, 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing On a tablet inside the main entrance 

the ocean from Bedloe’s Island in New the pedestal is engraved the following 5 
_ York Harbor, The right hand holds aloft @ net, written by Emma Lazarus: 
torch, and the left hand carries a tablet Wig Niw Caden : f 

Tne eric Au-  WiiniSutrSebiad inthe ts 2142 Bees tana co 
The statue was designed by Frédéric Au- conduermns)|Hmbs auc Rites Ae 
guste Bartholdi, at the request of the A tmighty woman With a torch, Fhose fame Bs 
ee eo emt ae Fe as a ar Mother of Exiles. Peete: ieacon. hand 
U. 8. mme 


’ Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes co 
American independence. It cost $450,000. mand 


aoe air-bridged eke that bid cities frame. 
The **Keep, ancient 1 8, your stor: pomp!” cries 
. a e pedestal, 151 ft. 1 in. in height, was With silent ip 3. Give me your tired, your poor 
_ erected by the U. S., and its cost of $350,- ross huddl vd masses yearning to ee ‘free, 
00 Ww : wret se of your teeming s 

‘ Dp Vas met by popular subscription in Send thesé, the hopeless tempest-tost to 
country. The cornerstone was laid Aug, Vlift my lamp beside the goiden door.’ - 
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Constitution in the following order: 


Outline of the Constitution 


Delaware December 7, 1787 
Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 
New Jersey December 18, 1787 
Georgia January 2, 1788 
Connecticut January 9, 17838 
Massachusetts February 6, 1788 
Maryland April 28, 1788 
ARTICLE I 
Src. 1. Legislative powers; in whom 
vested. 


Szc. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
Officers, and of impeachment. 


‘SEc. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to yvote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try im- 
peachments—When President is _ tried, 


_ Chief Justice to preside—Sentence. 


Sec. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 


how prescribed—At least one Session in 


each year. 

-Src. 5. Membership—Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
how 


Src. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 


. Src. 7. House to originate all revenue 
_ bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 


thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
& law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 


resolutions, etc. 


‘Bec. 8. Powers of Congress. 


Bec. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
- portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 


ieee export duty—No com- 


mercial 2 SS ampere how drawn 
etc.—_No titular nobility— 


Bc. 10. States prohibited fe the exer- 


— certain powers, 


~ 


CONSTITUTION 
_of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 
delegates from twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 
_1787, Rhode Island fatling to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (origi- 
— nally a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states 
and was to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect 
on the first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the 


South Carolina 
New Hampshire 


May 23, 1788 
June 21, 1788 


Virginia June 25, 1788 
New York July 26, 1788 | 
North Carolina November 21, 1789 
Rhode Island May 29, 1790 


ARTICLE II ae 
Sec. 1, President; his term of chases ie 
Electors of President; number and how ~ 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day— — 
Qualification of President—On whom his — 
duties devolve in case of his removal 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of office. Es 
Sec. 2. President to be commander in 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabinet 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making ~ 
power—Nomination of certain officers— 
When President may fill vacancies, a 
Sec, 3. President shall communicate to 
Congress—He may convene and adjourn © 
Congress, in case of disagreement, etc. 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute } 
and commission officers. 
Sec. 4. All civil oes forfeited ee € 
tain crimes. ‘ 


ARTICLE III 
Sec. 1, Judicial powers-—Tenure—Comte 
pensation. er a 
Sec. 2, Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supre: 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc. 
Trial, where. r 
Src. 3, Treason defined—Proof of 
ishment of, 


ARTICLE IV : 
Sec, 1. Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State. 
Sec. 2. Privileges of citizens of 
State—Fugitives from justice to be de- 
livered up—Persons held to service nex ng 
escaped, to be delivered up. % f 
Sro. 8. Admission of new States—Pow 
of Congress over territory and other eG 
erty. 
Src; 4. Republican form of governm: t 
guaranteed—Each State to be protects 


ARTICLE V 


ee how amended—Proviso. ia 


ARTICLE VI 
Bas “Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
_-premacy of Constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United. States—Oath to support 
Constitution, by whom taken—No religious 


— test. 
ee ARTICLE VII 
ee. What Tratification shall establish Consti- 
tution, : 
AMENDMENTS 


ae Religious establishment prohibited 
“ee —Freedom of speech, of the 
a es press, and right to petition. 

+ IL Right to keep and bear arms. 

ie In. No soldier to be quartered in any 
house, unless, etc. 

“IV. Right of search and seizure regu- 
; lated. 

V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 
lic use, without compensation. 
VI, Further provision respecting crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 


Il. Right of trial by jury secured. 


EAMBLE.—WeE THE PEOPLE of the 
United States, in Order to form a more 
erfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
¢ Tranquility, provide for the com- 
defence, promote the general Welfare, 
eaheade the Blessings of Liberty to our- 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1 

gislative powers vested in Congress.— 
All legislative Powers herein granted shall 
vested in a Congress of the United 


“Of Represenitatives. 


Section 2 
, mposition of the House of Representa- 
-1. The House of Representatives 
| be composed of Members chosen 
ry second Year by the People of the 
al States, and the Electors in each 
ate shall have the Qualifications requi- 
for Electors of the most numerous 
ch of the State Legislature. 


ifications of Representatives._—2, No 
m shall be a Representative who shall 
have attained to the Age of twenty- 
Years, and been seven Years a Citizen 


es, which shall consist of a Senate and 


VIII. ‘Excessive pail or fines and crue aa 

= punishments prohibited. = 
- IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- 
=a Coy uae Cae 

_ XX. Same subject; rights of States. 

XI. Same subject; judicial powers con~ 
strued, 

XII. Manner of choosing Erestiet and 
Vice President. 

. Slavery abolished. 

XIV. Citizenship; representation—Public 

debt. ' 

XV. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 

cised, “ 

XVI. Taxes on incomes. 

. Election of Senators—Filling off yva- 
cancies, 

. Prohibition. 

XIX. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 

. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem-. 
bers of Congress; time of assem-~- 
bling of Congress. 

Repeal of Prohibition. 
No person to serve as President for 
more than two terms. 


XI. 
b:0.40 8 


The Constitution of the United States of America 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census,*—3, [Représentatives 
and direct Taxes shall be. apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United © 
States, and within every subsequent Term — 
of ten Years, in such Manner as. they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa-, 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of. 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary-_ 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— — 
4, When vacancies happen in the Repre 


autharity thereof shall issue Writs of ¢ Elec- 
tion to fill such Vacancies. 


Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
ment.—5. The House of Representatives 
shall chuse their Speaker and other Offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
Ppeachment. 


ae Section 3* 

The Senate.—[{1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be camposed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 

_ Legislature thereat, for six Years; and each 
_ Senator shall have one Vote.} 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the ‘first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 

_ the Senators of the first Class shall he va- 
_ cated at the expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
_ one-third may be chosen every second 

Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
_ tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of 
_ the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
_ thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
- ments [until the next Meeting of the 
_ Legislature, which shail then fill such Va- 
- cancies]. 

_ Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
_ shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
_ tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
_ and who shali not, when elected, be an 
_ Inhabitant of that State for which he 
_ shall be chosen. 

Vice President to be President of Senate. 
—4. The Vice President of the United 
States shall ke President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 


Selection of Senate officers; President 


ir other Officers, and also a President 
ro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


_ Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shell have the sole Power to try all 
I me eeechinents, When sitting for that Pur- 
: , they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
- When the President of the United States 1s 
pried. the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
‘ no Person shall be convicted without the 
_ Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 
_ present. 

_ Judgment in cases of impeachment,—7. 
_ Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
% extend further than to removal from 
12 at and disqualification to hold and en- 


two « pontun se san eonribe ca relates to filling vacanctes, are 
t Amended ih article ex, section 2, ‘of 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit 


; ° tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse — 


amended 
the amendments to the 


under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 
and Punishment, according to Law. 


Section 4 
Centrol of congressional elections =e 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding — 
Elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the. 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may — 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places at 
chusing Senators. 


Time for assembling of Congress.j—2, 
The Congress shall assemble at least once __ 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall he 
on the first Monday in December, unless 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5 Jaa 
Each house to be the judge of the elet- 
tion and qualifications of its members; 
regulations as to qauorum,—l. Each House 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, Re- 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mem- BS 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti« — 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day te — 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in suc 
Manner, and under such Penalties as each 
House may provide, = 
Each house to determine its own rules.- 
2. Each House may determine the Rules 
its Proceedings, punish its Members for, 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the Con= 
currence of two thirds, expel a Member, S 


‘Journals and yeas and nays.—3. Each: % 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- _ 
ings, and from time to time publish | the — 
same, excepting such Parts as may in th 
Judgment require Secrecy; and the Y« 
and Nays of the Members of either House 
om any question shall, at the Desire of one 
fifth of those Present, be entered on 
Journal. i 

Adjournment.—4. Neither House, d 
the Session of Congress shall, without 
Consent of the other, adjourn for m 


than that in which the two Houses sl 
be sitting. ; 


‘Section 6 


of Congress.—1. The Senators and Rep 
sentatives shall receive a Compensatio 
for their Services, to be ascertained 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
United States. They shall in ail Cases, 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of 


of section three of articie I of the Constitution of the United States, and so much of paragre, 


ed by the seventeenth amendment to the Const 


mea OD. 
ODStItVtION, ‘ 


‘Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any 
Speech or Debate in either House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place. 


‘Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
‘Time for which he was elected, be ap- 
_ pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 

‘have been created, or the Emoluments 
‘whereof shall have been encreased during 
‘such time; and no Person holding any Of- 
_ fice under the United States, shall be a 
_ Member of either House during his Con- 
_ tinuance in Office. 


Section 7 

Revenue bilis to originate in House,—1. 
All Bills for raising Revenue shalt origi- 
‘nate in the House of Representatives; but 
Ihe Senate may propose or concur with 
Amendments as on other Bills, 
Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
resident.—-2, Every Bill which shall have 
assed the House of Representatives and 
_ the Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
be presented to the President of the United 
_ States; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
if not he shall return it, with his Objec- 
tions to that House in which it shall have 
riginated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to 
ass the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
vith the Objections, to the other House, 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
da if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall hecome a’ Law. But in all 
wh Cases the Votes of both Houses shall 
determined by Yeas and Nays, and the 
.Names of the Persons voting for and 
‘f palnst the Bill shall be entered on the 
al of each House respectively. If any 
ik shall not be returned by the President 
thin ten Days (Sundays excepted) after 
hall have: been presented to him, the 
me shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
had signed it, unless the Congress by 
eir Adjournment prevent its Return, in 
9 hich Case it shall not be a Law, 


mecurrent orders or resolutions, to be 
ed by President.—3. Every Order, Reso- 
Hon. or Vote to which the Concurrence 
thi e Senate and House of Representatives 
yy be necessary (except on a question of 
eSacent) shall be presented to the 
PI esident of the United States; and before 

» Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 

proved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
Senate and House of Representatives, 

ccording to the Rules and Limitations 
prescribed in the Case of a Bill, 


Section 8 
General powers of Congress, * ~ 
The Congress shall have Power——1, To — 
lay and coilect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and ~ 
Exeises, to pay the Debts and provide for — 
the common Defence and general Welfare — 


of the United States; but all Duties, — 
Imposts .and Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. ; 


Borrowing of money.—2. To horrow 
money on the credit of the United States. 

Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and — 
among the several States, and with the ; 
Indian tribes, 7 

Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4. To 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject — 
of Bankruptcies throughout the United — 
States. 


Money, weights and measures.—5, To 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard ; 
of Weights and Measures, 


Counterfeiting —6. To provide for the : 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- — 
ties and current Coin of the United States. — 


Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads. 


Patents and copyrights,—8. To promote j 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and ~ 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their vi 
respective Writings and Discoveries. a 


Inferior courts,—9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court, — 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offenses against the 
Law of Nations. | 


War; marque and reprisal.—11, To dé- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and — 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning eee 
tures on Land and Water. 


Armies.—12. To raise and support. ke 
mies, but no Appropriation of Money to — 
that Use shali be for a longer Term shen 
two Years. 


Navy.—13, To provide and maintain x) 
Navy. 
Land and naval foreces.——14, To ie 


Rules for the Government and Seales 
of the land and naval Forces. 


Calling out militia.—16. To onesies tor 
calling forth the Militla to exeoute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions. Ve 


Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia.—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
eure such Part of them as igs be 


ea 


employed in the Service of the United 

States, reserving to the States, respectively, 
the Appointment of the Officers, and the 
_ Authority of training the Militia accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. 

Exclusive legislation over District of Co- 
lumbia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
tion in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United 

_ States, and to exercise like Authority over 
- all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
_ Magazines, Arsenais, dock-Yards, and other 
_ Reedful Buildings;—and 
To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
stitution.—18. To make all Laws which 
_ shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
- into Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
all other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
_ States, or in any Department or Officer 
_ thereof. 
> scale Section 9 
Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
_ The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
_ think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
_ hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
@ tax or duty may be imposed on such 
_ Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each Person. 


_ Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pepended; exception.—2. The privilege of the 
_ Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
_ pended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
_ or Inyasion the public Safety may require 
; at 

i Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
__ prohibited.—3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
ae Post facto Law shall be passed. 

2 Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
 gapitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
_ laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken.* 


Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
Duty shall be laid on Articles exparted 
from any State, 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
ence shall be given by any Regulation of 
Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
State over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
_ obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
nother. 

ouey, how drawn from treasury; finan- 


‘Exports, except what may be absolutely ‘ 


Sean 
cial statements to be published.—7. Na oo 
Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, x 
but im Oonsequence of Appropriations — 
made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi-~ 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 


Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- 
ceptance by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- — 
bility shall be granted by the United 
States: And no Person holding any Office 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with- 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any Kind whatever, from any ae 
Prince, or foreign State. 


Section 10 

Limitations of the powers of the several 
States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin — 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender _ 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im=- — 
pairing the Obligation of Contracts or eh 
grant any Title of Nobility. og 


State imposts and duties.—2. No. State el 
shall, without the Consent of the Congr ; 
lay any Imposts or Duties on Imports 


necessary for executing its inspection “ 
Laws: and the net Produce of all ‘Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Import 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of t) 
Treasury of the United States; and all su 
Laws shall be subject to the Revision | 
Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of State ; 
—8. No State shall, without the consent 
Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, keep — 
Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, 
enter into any Agreement or Compact 
with another State, or with a foreign — 
Power, or engage in War, unless actuall 
invaded, or in such imminent mere? = 
will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1, in 
The President; the executive power—1. 
The executive Power shall be vested in 
President of the United States of America, 
He shall hold his Office during the Term 
of four Years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same Term, | 
elected, as follows: 
1 


Appointment and qualifications of presi~ 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ap- 
point, in such Manner as the Legislature — 
thereof may direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators ARS 


ay siege Tot 
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Representatives to which the State Bing be 
‘entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
‘er Representative, or Person holding an 
‘Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


-- Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.t—[The Electors shall 
‘meet in their respective States, and vote 
by Ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
Yeast shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
_ make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
“which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
‘ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
ll the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of 
the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have 
uch Majority, and have an equal Number 
Votes, then the House of Representa-~ 
es shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
me of them for President; and if no Per- 
m have a Majority, then from the five 
ighest on the list the said House shall in 
é Manner chuse the President. But in 
using the President, the Votes shall be 
ren by States, the Representation from 
each State having one Vote; A quorum for 

_ this Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
mbers from two-thirds of the States, 
da Majority of all the States shall be 
ssary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
the Choice of the President, the Person 
jing the greatest Number of Votes of 

e Electors shall be the Vice-President. 
if there should remain two or. more 
nave equal Votes, the Senate should 


ae ongress. may determine time of choosing 
electors and day for casting their votes.— 
. The Congress may determine the Time 
of chusing the Electors, and the Day on 
h they shall give their Votes; which 


ed States. 


ualificationg for the office of President.+ 
No person except a natural born Citi- 
or a Citizen of the United States, at 
time of the Adoption of this Consti- 
on, shall be eligible to the Office of 
ident; neither shall any Person be 
ible to that Office who shall not have 
ined to the Age of thirty-five Years, 
‘been fourteen Years a Resident within 
@ United States, 


1 illing vacancy in the office of Presi- 


* This clause has been superseded by the twelfth amendment, 
X aoe qualifications of the Vice President, see article XII of the amendments. 
_ t Amended by article XX, sections 3, and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution, 


nentse= a In Case of the Removal at the : 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow- > 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the 
Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 
ability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 


Compensation of the President.—_6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
neither be encreased nor diminished dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall: have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7. 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 


Affrmation:—-“I do solemnly swear (or af- 


firm) that I will faithfully execute the 


" Office of President of the United States, 


and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 4 


Section 2 a 

The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- — 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com- _ 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 


several States, when called into the actual — 


Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offenses against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. — 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
etc.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law; but the 
Congress. may by Law vest the Appoint- 
ment of such inferior Officers, as they — 
think proper, in the President plone in 


President may fill vacancies in office 

_ during recess of Senate.—3. The President 

shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 

that may happen during the Recess of the 

Senate, by granting Commissions which 

tees expire at the End of their next Ses- 
on. 


ere Section 3 
President to give advice to Congress; 
may convene or adjourn it on certain occa- 
sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
--—-He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
mecessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
traordinary Occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
‘to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
_ that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


: Section 4 

kes all civil officers removable by impeach- 
-. ment.—1. The President, Vice-President 
_ and all civil Officers of the United States, 
_ shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 
ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 


in le ee 


a 


‘ ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
i ARTICLE IIT 
- Section 1 


_ . Judicial powers; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
_ vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
_ Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
- Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
f _¢elve for their Services a Compensation 
_ which shall not be diminished during their 
i oe in Office. 
Section 2 

UF urisdiction of Federal courts.*—-1. The 
) judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
_ under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 

4ng Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
d maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
yersies to which the United States shall 
e a Party;—to Controversies between two 
more States;—between a State and 


This section 1s abridged by article XI of the amendments. 


Citizens of another State;—between Citi- | 
zens of different States;—between Citizens — 
of the same State claiming Lands under 
Grants of different States, and between a 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. 


Original and appellate jurisdiction of 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and — 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be Party, the supreme Court shall haye 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases © 
before mentioned, the supreme Court shall 
have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law 
and Fact, with such Exceptions, and under 
such Regulations as the Congress shel 
make. ; 

Trial of all crimes, except inipencineal 
to be by jury.—38. The trial of all Crimes, 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held in 
the State where the said Crimes shall haye 
been committed; but when not committed — 
within any State, the trial shall be at such — 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. 


Section 3 : 

Treason defined; conviction of.—1. Trea- ei 
son against the United States, shall consist — 
only in levying War against them, or, in — 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimo 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Pi 
on Confession in open Court. 


Congress to declare punishment f 
treason; proviso.—2. The Congress shall 
have power to declare the Punishment of 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason sh: 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeit 
except during the Life of the Person 2 
tainted. ; 


ARTICLE IV 


_ Section 1 

Each State to give full faith and cred 
to the public acts and records of oth 
States.—Full Faith and Credit shall 
given in each State to the public A 
Records, and judicial Proceedings of e' y 
other State. And the Congress may by 
general Laws prescribe the Manner in 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedin 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2 aa 

Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citizens 
each State shall be entitled to all Privil 
and Immunities of Citizens in the sev 
States. 

Extradition between the several S 
—2. A Person charged in any State ° 
Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shi 
flee from Justice, and be found in anoth 
State, shall on demand of the executt 


be delivered up, tc be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime, 
Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—8. No Person held to Service or Labour 
in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 
quence ot any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
: but shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
_ Party tc whom such Service or Labour 
bags be due. 


Section 3 

es ENew States.—1. New States may be ad- 
mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
parts of States, without the Consent of 
_ the Legislatures of the States concerned as 
_ well as of the Congress. 

Regulations concerning  territory.—2, 
_ The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
of and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
jons respecting the Territory or other 
Operty belonging to the United States; 
nd nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims 
the United States, or of any particular 


Section 4 

Republican form of government and pro- 
‘tion guaranteed the several States.— 
e United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of 
_ them against Invasion; and on Application 
the Legislature, or of the Executive 
when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
age ainst domestic Violence. 


ARTIOLE V 


ays in which the Constitution can be 
ided.——The Congress, whenever two- 
h irds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
, Shall propose Amendments to this 
titution, or, on the Application of the 


, shall call a Convention for propos- 
pe eoaments, which, in either Case, 


ae States, or by Conventions in three- 
‘ths thereof, as the one or the other 
of Ratification may be proposed by 
e Congress; Provided that no Amend- 
ent which may be made prior to the Year 
thousand eight hundred and eight 
l in any Manner affect the first and 
h Clauses in the Ninth Section of the 


Authority of the State from which he fled, 


ARTICLE VI om 

Debts contracted under the confedera- 
tion secured.—1, All Debts contracted and © 
Engagements entered into, before the © 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
yalid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States shall be made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con- | 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification.— 
8. The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica~ 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered edontel 
when ratified by nine States.—The Ratifi- 
eation of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of _ 
this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the iaauiaoes Consent of 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep 
tember in the Year ef our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and a ote oe 8 seven and of the Independence 


of the Uni of America the Twelfth, In 
ae whereof We have hereunto subscribed our” 


ames, 
Go. WASHINGTON 
_ Prestdent and Deputy from Virginia 
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“AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Uae cca thecis I to X inclusive, popularly known 
as the Bill of Rights, were proposed and sent to the 
states by the first session of the First Congress. 
ther beoame effective Dec. 16, 1791.) 


ARTICLE I 


- Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 
and right of petition.—Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
Speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances, 


ARTICLE I 


- Right of people to bear arms not to be 
Serinved.A well regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
ees, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III 


SGuartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 
in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
‘without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
ees by law. 


ARTICLE IV 

"Persons and houses to be secure from 
; unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 

right of the people to be secure in their 
_ persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 

not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
_ issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
_ describing the place to he searched, and 
_ the persons or things to be seized, 


: _ ARTICLE V 


= Trials for crimes; just compensation for , 


He private property taken for public use.—No 

person shall be held to answer for a capi- 
6 tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a Grand 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
laval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
tual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
the same offence to be twice put in 
leopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
 pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
‘law; nor shall private property be taken 
public use, without just compensation. 


Attest: William Jackson, Secretary, 


‘i EA A ee. - ox oe i i i hf 
sy Toh ad hes “y 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
J. Rutledge Charles Coteswerth Pincka 
Charles Pinckney Pierce Butler bil 
GEORGIA 
William Few Abr Baldwin 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer- 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
eused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of | 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained hy 
law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistanee af 
Counsel for his defence. 


‘ 
5 


ARTICLE VII 

Civil rights in civil suits—In suits at. 
common law, where the value in contro- 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the ; 
common law, 


ARTICLE VIIT 

Exeessive bail, fines and punishments — 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflected, 


ARTICLE IX 


Reserved rights of people.—The enu-_ ~ 
meration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the sie. es 


ARTICLE X 


Powers not delegated, reserved to state 
and people respectively. —The powers > 
delegated to the United States by the C 
stitution, ner prohibited by it to 
States, are reserved to the States nemgee 
tively, or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI 


on eee amendment was sent to the states 


Hen, 
4 the Third Congress. it became ef- — 


fective ares rae a8) 
Judicial see of United States not 
extend to suits against a State-——The 
dicial power of the United States shall no 
be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted. 
against one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State. ‘ 


ARTICLE XII = 


he proposed amend ment was sent to the states 
1803, by the Eighth Congress. It became 
effective Sept. 25, 1804.) 


Present mode of electing President and 
Vice-President by electors.*—The Electors 
shall meet in their respective states and 
‘vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not he 
an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in dis- 
tinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
_Msts of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, 
_ which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
_ President of the Senate;—The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then 
counted;—The person having the great- 
t number of votes for President, shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
“4 m the persons having the highest num- 
ies bers not exceeding three on the list of 
those voted for as President, the House of 
Representatives shall choose immediately, 
y ballot, the President. But in choosing 
_ the President, the votes shall be taken by 
states, the representation from each State 
ving one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
e shall consist of a member or members 
trom two-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
jor ty of all the states shall be necessary 
: ‘itles choice. And if the House of Repre- 
tives shall not choose a President 
t oes the right of choice shall devolve 
upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice- 
ent shall act as President, as in the 
the death or other constitutional 


hirds of the whole number of Sena- 
and a majority of the whole number 
be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
n onstitutionally ineligible to the office 
af President shall be eligible to that of 
esident of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII 

Pree s amendment was sent to the states 
¥ 5, by the Thirty-eighth Congress. It be-~ 
effective Dec. 18, 1865.) 


Section 1 


involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party s! 

have been duly convicted, shall exist within — 
the United States, or any place subject t ; 
their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 : 

Congress given power to enforce this — 
article-—Congress shall have power to en- ~ 
force this article by appropriate legislation. — 


ARTICLE XIV 


The proposed amendment was sent to the states i 
une 16, 1866, by the Thirty-ninth Congress. it — 
became effective July 28, 1368.) Re 


Section 1 é 

Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. — 
—All persons born or naturalized in the © 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- — 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United © 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or — 
immunities of citizens of the United — 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty; or property, without — 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- — 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- — 
tection of the laws. ; 


¢ 
fot uk 


Section 2 

Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding : 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of 
electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in — 

Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
cers of a State, or the members of the ~ 

Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being — 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- — 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other — 
crime, the basis of representation therein — 
shall be reduced in the proportion which — 
the number of such male citizens shall — 
bear to the whole number of male citizens © 


twenty-one years of age in such State. i 
; t ; 
u 


Section 3 
Disqualification for office; removal of 
disability—No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under th 
United States, or under any State, wh 
having previously taken an oath, as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of. 
State legislature, or as an executive 
judicial officer of any State, to ‘sup 
the Constitution of the United Biae 


: 
: 


against the same, or given aid or comfort 
_ to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 
remove such disability. 


Section 4 
_ Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
_bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
' neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 
_ Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle——The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
_ provisions of this article. 


Eb ARTICLE XV 

rh @ proposed amendment was sent to the states 
‘eb. 27, 1869, the Fortieth Songs: it became 

effective Mar. 30, 1870 


Section 1 
- Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
lished.—The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 


: Section 2 
_ Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
_ ticle-—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 


e ARTICLE XVI 

on he prenceed. amendment was sent to the states 
uly 12, 1909, by the Sixty-firsat Congress. It became 

effective Feb. 25, 1913.) 

Taxes on income; Congress given power 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
_ apportionment among the several States, 

and without regard to any census or 
“ enumeration. 
si ARTICLE XVII 

“The proposed amendment was sent to the states 
at lay 16, 1912, by the Sixty-second Congress. It be- 
came e fective May 31, 1913.) 

Election of United States Senators; fill- 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electors. 


i. The Senate of the United States shall 
composed of two Senators from each 
a elected by the people thereof, for 


have engaged in insurrection or rebellion - 


six years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote, The electors in each State shall — 
have the qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 


2, When vacancies happen in the repre- 
sentation of any State in the Senate, the 
executive authority of such State shail 
issue writs of election to fill such va- 
cancies: Provided, that the legislature of 
any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by elec- 
tion as the legislature may Girect. ; 


3. This amendmer:s) shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid — 
as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVII* 


phe proposed amendment was sent to the states 

, 1917, by the Sixty-fifth Congress. It was 
apeeoved by three-quarters of the pas by Jan. 16, 
1919, and became effective Jam. 16, 1920.) 


Manufacture, sale or hanno te of 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purposes, 
prohibited.—1. After one year from the 
ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof — 
into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and ail territory subject — 
to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Congress and the several States given 
concurrent power to pass appropriate legis— 
lation to enforce this article—2. The Con- — 
gress and the several States shall have con- — 
current power to enforce this article Pa 
appropriate legislation. a 

Provisions of article to become opera- ba’ 
tive, when adopted by three-fourths of the — 
States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the — 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven ~ 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XIX 


15% 
Giine rsp osed amendment was sent to the states — 
une 4, fois » by the Sixty-sixth Congress, | sess 
came effective Aug. 26, 1920.) ie 


The right of citizens to vote shall as be ‘ 
denied because of sex.—The right of elti- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not — 
be denied or abridged by the United States i 
or by any State on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce © 
article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX 


(The proposed amendment, sometimes called t 
‘tLame Duck Amendment,’' was sent to the sta 
Mar. 3, 1932, by the Seventy-second Congress. 
became effective Feb. &, 1923; but, im accorda’ 
with Seotion 6, Sections 1 and 2 did not go inte 
effect until Oct. 15, 1933.) 


Section 9 Ki 

Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
tors and Representatives.—The terms of 
the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and 
_the terms of Senators and Representatives 
at noon on the 3d day of January, of the 
years in which such terms would have 
ended if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 


begin. 


“ob Section 2 

_ Time of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every 
_ year, and such meeting shall begin at noon 
on.the 3d day of January, unless they shall 
_ by law appoint a different day. 


Section 3 

‘Filling yacancy in office of President.-—- 
If, at the time fixed for the beginning of 
the term of the President, the President 
ect shall have died, the Vice-President 
_ elect shall become President. If a Presi- 
ae dent shall not have been chosen before 
time fixed for the beginning of his 
term, or if the President elect shall have 
ailed to qualify, then the Vice-President 
elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
either a President elect nor a Vice- 
President elect shall have qualified, de- 
;  Glaring who shall then act as President, 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shi be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
dent shall have qualified. 


Section 4 


1.—The Congress may by law pro- 
or the case of the death of any of the 
oD) ns from whom the House of Repre- 

sent tives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall haye de- 


death of any of the persons from whom 
Senate may choose a Vice-President 
hhenever the right of choice shall have 


Section 5 

aime of taking effect—Sections 1 and 2 
take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
r following the ratification of this 


ike Section 6 
Batification.—This article shall be in- 
rative unless it shall have been ratified 
amendment to the Constitution by 
Ean of three-fourths of the 


ay 


_ several States within seven years from the 


date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XI 

ala proposed amendment was sent to the states — 

20, 1933, by the Seventy-second Congress. it — 
became effective Dec. 6, 1933.. ; 


Section 1 a 

Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The ~ 
eighteenth article of amendment to the — 
Constitution of the United States is hereby — 
repealed, 


Section 2 
Transportation of intoxicating quar 
The transportation or importation into any — 
State, Territory, or possession of the United — 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws — 
thereof, is herehy prohibited. 


Section 3 

Ratification —This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified — 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as pro~- — 
vided in the Constitution, within seven © 
years from the date of the submission — 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII 


(The proposed amendment wae sent to the oar? 4 
Mar. 21, 1947, yn rr kaa: Congress. t be- 


came effective Fe 26, 1 


Section 1 canes 

Limit to number of terms a President 
may serve.—No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, — 
and no person who has held the office of — 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shal] 
be elected to the office of the President — 
more than once, But this Article shall not — 
apply to any person holding the office of q 

President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent any . 

person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, during 
a 
<a 


the term. within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of — 
President or acting as President during: bis 
remainder of such term. — 


Section 2 
Ratification.—This article shall be ay i 
operative unless it shall have been rati- — 
fied as an amendment to the Const 
tion by the legislatures of three-fourths 
the several States within seven years fro: 
the date of its submission to pent 
by the Congress. 


. The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


PEinenin’ s Gereysbure ‘Address - 


‘livery the speech was relegated nA the ine 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour 
address by Edward Everett, the leading 
orator of the time, caught the’ headiines. 

The following is the text of the address. 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes; 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent 

@ new nation conceiyed in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all — 
men are created equal, Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We ~— 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that. — 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
_in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it  _— 
far above our poor power to add er detract. The world will little note nor long ~ 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated bere to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced, It is-rather for us to’be here dedi- ~~ 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highiy resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 


earth. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


. The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
in President James Monrce’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 
- 9n December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“In the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrangements 
_ by which they may terminate, the occasion 
_ has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
‘principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
_ American continents, by the free and in- 
‘dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
_ -eolonization by any European power.., . 
_ “We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
‘amicable relations existing between. the 
‘United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
_ portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
_ to our peace and safety. With the existing 
_ colonies or dependencies of any European 
_ power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
_ have, on great consideration and on just 
: principles, acknowledged, we could not 
_ ylew any interposition for the purpose of 
_ oppressing them or controlling in .any 
other manner their destiny by any Euro- 
_ pean power in any other light than as the 
Manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. y 


ernment of the people, by the people, for the ee shall not perish from the 


than 50 per cent of the total vote cast. It 
should be noted, however, that in elections — ) 
before 1872, presidential electors were ’ 
chosen by popular vote in all state 
Adams’ election in 1824 was by the Ho 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who’ had a plurality of both el 
toral and popular votes, but not a majou 
in the electoral college. 


candidates receiving the "largest pop 
vote have failed to gain a majority in: 
electoral college—Samuel J, Tilden (D) 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in Tf 


_ The “minority” Presidents follow: 


Year President 

1824 John Q. Adams....... hidecose ; 

1844 = James K. Polk (D).........-- 61.8 
1848 = Zachary Taylor (W)......- By eS 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D).......  -58.7 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R).....-...} 59.4 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R).......] 50.1 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)..... nee betsy i 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D).,.,....:) 54.6. 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)..-..,--] 58.1 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D).....,...] 624) 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... 81.9 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D)........- oh Sec) 


Harry S. Truman (D),....: 


- On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 

sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Piymouth, 
- England with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
riving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar), 


Domini, 1620 — 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 
John Tilly 

John Billington 


gery Priest 
illiam Brewster 
und Margesson 


the First Continental Congress met 
{ladelphia on September 5, 1774, and 
ttended by representatives of all the 
mies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
ja declared: “The distinctions be- 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
glanders are no more. I am not a 
but an American.” This Congress, 
adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
reolonial resolutions calling for exten- 
boycott by the colonies against British 


he colonies were chosen by popular 
to attend the Second Continental 
, Which assembled in Philadelphia 
10. As war had already begun be- 
ihe colonies and England, the chief 


The Maviewe Cua 


N THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &, 


_ Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian - 
_ Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern Paris of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in 
the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
-Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 
and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, 
_ from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the General 
- good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 4 

In Wrirness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, : 
France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the waned Anno ‘ 


forty-one of the passengers signed the 
famous “Mayflower Compact” as the boat — 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harbor. 
A small detail of the pilgrims, led by Wii- — 
liam Bradford, assigned to select a place 
for permanent settlement landed at what is 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N.S 
The text of the compact follows; 


a ee eee at 


eS eee eS ee 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 
Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 


Edward Tilly | 
John Crexton j 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 
Edward Fuller 7 
Richard Gardiner : 
William White 

Edward Doten ie 


Isaac Allerton 4 
Peter Brown 
John Turner ; 


was elected to command the Continental 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia © 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa. — 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). , 

In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, — 
although establishing a league of the — 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-88), Prince- 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) _ 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions — 
were held in New York City between the © 
years 1785 and 1789. . 


The Congress of the United States, “estalsels 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 1789, _ 
in N. Y¥. C. Several sessions of Congress — 
were held in Philadelphia, and the first — 
meeting in Washington D. O., was 
17, 1800, ay 


, 
a Presidents of the Continental Congresses eakae a 
es! Name . ec Elected . . Born : Oe Died 
‘Peyton Randolph, Va. .............. rae ns aN See Sept. 5,.1774 ¢.1721 21976 
Henry ‘Middleton, goles Spats Bpevteliat Wis Pacer vane aeole ec het Oct. 22, 1774 1717 _ 1784 
Breyton: Randolph, «Vale: : .. oheecs bested puck eee : May 10, 1775 c.1721 1776 
John Hancock, Mass. {OOO Es See ee es ae .. May 24, 1776 1737 1793 
epee EAMTCNE OO! Fs. ke rest laaees sg Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
John Jay, INS HERE, MeN cten er abe iia Sits. Pika cf Bove Bec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Samuel LN GetOM, COMME Sas stam aye Salen Sept, 28, 1779 S17Sy - 1796 
PEMOmMAS MCR ean, TCL, fol vas ce tas ep aecece esters » July 10, 1781 1784 1817 
CBT OURY Je EWOVeVe) oly 4 so [epee Mey ro nue ein te a Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
PINAR MESOUICITEOL NG! Sapiel clic eters chants y shee ies cheer aptee Nov, 4, 1782 1740 + 782i 
PRI OMIA eS HiTT, POs ns fies lect cok sa ps coe eels ein a Nov. 8, 1783 1744 1800 
Rear ertenry: uCG, Weta mec sclc ss necre sé Page ea oa Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
Bmp ne rancock. Masset pln NS Save cade ee ose ene Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
Miethaniel Gorham, Mass... 022s... oe a ee sae June 6, 1786 1738 - 1796 
Perhansst, Clair, “Pad: U0. ae oes pe ee es Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 


ep ALSy <b Nees Gain 1 a a a Sa Jan, 22, 1788 1748 _ 1810 
<®* Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. he 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there, 
"© say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
tS What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
ey As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
he Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 
"T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave a on 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the bravel : Nie 


: And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
ar; That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

% A home and a country should leave us no more? PES 
pes =: 2 Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution 
ae No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
apes,’ From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 

rie And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
ees O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand : es ; - 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; eee 

Bilest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land Sade 

Praise the Pow’r that hath made and:preserv’d usa nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. Wert 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!" Oe ae aa 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave ta A 

pane O’er the land of the free and the home of the bravel Seas 

SEPTEMBER 13, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake Bs 

to secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burning 

Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight dt 

ing the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the mornin 

was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began a ; 

m to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the pos a 

on attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin o ey 

is tune is obscure, but it. may have been written by John Stafford Smith, a British — 

composer born in 1760. “The Star-Spangled Banner” was officially made the National Re 
grittiom by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and Navy. 


i 


HS FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 

flag, the Continental or Grand Union 

fiag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 

1, 1776, in the American lines besieging 

Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 

_ white stripes, with the British Union Jack 
in the upper left carner. 


' On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
- gress adopted the design for a new flag, 
which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
White cross of St. Andrew replaced on 
_ the blue field by thirteen stars, one for 
each state. No rule was made as to the 
_atrangement of the stars, and while they 
_ were usually shown in a circle, there were 
various other designs. It is uncertain when 
the new flag was first flown, but its first 
ficial announcement is believed to have 
seen on Sept. 3, 1777, 


The first public assertion that Betsy 
ss Made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
ared in a paper read before the Historical 
iety of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 
William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Mr. Canby on later investigation found no 
fficial documents of any action by Con- 
ess on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Betsy Ross’ own story, according to her 
ughter, was that Washington, Robert 
i apes and George Ross, as representatives 
f as visited her in Philadelphia in 


“manufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is 
foucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds 


ceva these two states were admitted to 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


‘o amend Public Law Numbered 623, roved 
fune 22, 1942, entitled “Joint pane aes to "oodity and 
empnasize existing rules and custo; 

eee ,and use of the flag of the Gaited States 


pres sentatives of the United States of 
Ame 2a in Congress Assembled, That Pub- 
aw Numbered 623, approved June 22, 


f the United States of America,” be, 
e same is hereby amended to read as 
8: 

.t the following codification of exist- 
rules and customs pertaining to the 
y and use of the flag of the United 
tes of America be, and it is hereby, 
‘Getablished for the use of such civilians 
ivillan groups or organizations as may 


History of the Flag 


Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


_ sylvania navy. 


1 states formally seceded, and unofficial Leroune in Kentuck ak and Missouri adopted ordinances of secession. Gal 
the Confederacy, al remnained in 


and some shillings for flags for the Penns 


On Jan. 18, 1794, Congress voted to add — 
two stars and two stripes to the flag in 


were twenty states in the Union, and as It 
was obvious that the flag would soon be- 
come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 
to return to the original thirteen stripes 


and to indicate the admission of a new 
state simply by the addition of a star the 
following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and- 
Arizona. i 
The first Confederate flag, adopted in 
1861 by the Confederate convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors 
to the American flag, there was much con- 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run, To 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was 
used by the Southern armies throughout 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. 
Andrew separated from the field by a white F 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white! 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag ee 
adopted by the Confederate Congress, This 
flag was white and twice as long as. ‘wide: 
the union, two-thirds the width of the | 
flag, contained the battle flag designed for 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 
flag might not be mistaken for a signal a 
truce. 


ough the official state governments 


Flag Etiquette : 
(Public Law 829—77th Congress) ; 


not be required to conform with recuiae 
tions promulgated by ome or more execu- 
tive departments of the Govermunesy of the 
United States. : 


Src. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sun~ 
set on buildings and on stationary flag~ 
staffs in the open. However, the flag may 
be displayed at night upon special occa- 
sions when it is desired to produce a hia 
triotic effect. 

(0) The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. : 

(c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

(4) The flag should be displayed on 
days when the weather permits, espec 
on New Year's Day, January 1; In 
tion Day, January 20; panCOe B 
February 12; Washington's ; 


ae 4 ; Bare 5 T y ea Fars 
ruary 29; arene Day*, April 6; Easter Sun- 


day im May; Memorial Day (half-staff 

until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 

_ Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first 
Monday in September; Constitution Day, 

“September 17; Columbus Day, October 12; 
Navy Day*, October 27; Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, 
December 25; such other days as may be 
‘proclaimed by the President of the United 
States; the birthdays of States (dates of 
admission) ; and on State holidays. 

-  {@) The flag should be displayed daily, 
‘weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public in- 
stitution, 

- (f) The flag should be displayed in or 
méar every polling place on election days. 
_- (g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

“Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 

_ should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 

_ @ line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line. 

» {a) The flag should not be displayed on 
@ float in a parade except from a staff, or 
as provided in subsection (t). 

+ (6) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 

_ shall be fixed firmly to the eats or 

clamped to the radiator cap. 

- (¢) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
Tight of the flag of the United Statos of 

_ America, except during church services 

_ conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 

_ the church pennant may be flown above 

the flag during church services for the 

_ personnel of the Navy. 

_ (da) The flag of the United States of 

_ America, when it is displayed with another 

flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 

should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

{e) The flag of the United States of 

America should be at the center and at the 

es highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
_ of societies are grouped and displayed from 
«staffs; 

: ( 7) When flags of States, cities, or local- 

ies, or pennants of societies are flown on 

same halyard with the flag of the 
nited States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
rom adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 

_ States should be hoisted first and lowered 

fs ‘ast. No such flag or pennant may be placed 

*In 1949, Army Day and Navy Day were abandoned; 


e then, Armed Forces Day has been celebrated the 
alia of May. 


lay (variable); Mother's Day, second Sun- 


above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in time of peace, 

(2) When the flag of the United States 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over 3 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union 
first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east. in a north and south street. 

(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, | 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis- 
played above and behind the speaker. — 
When displayed from a staff ina church or ~ 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s i 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s 7 
right as he faces the congregation or au- 
dience. Any other flag so displayed in the ~ 
chancel or on the platform should he — 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's left 
as he faces the congregation or audience. — 
But when the flag is displayed from a staff _ 
in a church or public auditorium elsewhere i 
than in the chancel or on the platform ite 
shall be placed in the position of honor at 
the right of the congregation or audience 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 
other flag so displayed should be placed on © 
the left of the congregation or audience ~ 
as they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a ciotinealiy 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue or 
monument. 

(m) The flag, when flown at half-staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position, The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered for the — 
day. By “half-staff”’ is meant lowering © 
the flag to one-half the distance between 
the top and bottom of the staff. Crepe 
streamers may be affixed to spearheads (Or ” 
flag-staffs in a parade only by order of the 
President of‘the United States, 


(nm) When the flag is used to cover a 
casket, it. should be so placed that the 
union is at the head and over the left 
shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 
into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 

Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown. to the flag of the United States of 
America, the fiag should not be dipped to 
any person or ‘thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to he dipped as a mark of 
oe 
(a) The flag should never be displayed 
: with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. 


- {b) The flag should never touch any- 
thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 
floor, water, or merchandise. 


-(¢c) The fiag should never be carried flat 
or horizontally, but always aloft and free. 
_ (d) The flag should never be used as 
_@rapery of any sort whatsoever, never 
festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 
h the blue above, the white in the 
iddie, and the red below, should be used 
covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in 
- general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a man- 
_ ner as will permit it to be easily torn, 
80 ed, or Gamaged in any way. 


Hii 


it any mark, insignia, letter, word, fig- 
» design, picture, or drawing of any 


) The flag should never be used as a 
ptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 


( The flag should never be used for 
iertnite purposes in any manner what- 
ever. It should not be embroidered on 


ssed on paper napkins or boxes or any- 
ig that is designed for temporary use 
‘ i discard; or used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform. Advertising 
penoune not be fastened to a staff or 


at it is no longer a fitting emblem 
) play, should be destroyed in a digni- 
ed way, preferably by burning. 

5. That during the ceremony of 
g or lowering the flag or when the 
is passing in a parade or in a review, 
‘persons present should face the flag, 


rs 
Bhi ss: 


Upham, one of the editors, 


William Tyler Page, Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘The American’ 8 Creed” in L 
pceepted by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people on April 3 18. 
eed By Francis Belamy in August, 1892, of the staft of The Youth's Companton in oatons at the aug: 


stand at entice and salute. Those pres- 
ent in- uniform should render the milita: 
salute. When not in uniform, men should ~ 
remove the headdress with the right hand — 
holding it at the left shoulder, the hand 
being over the heart. Men without hats 
should salute in the same manner. Aliens 
should stand at attention. Women should 
salute by placing the right hand over the 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving 
column should be rendered at the moment 
the flag passes. 


Sec. 6. That when the national anthem 
is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 
the first note of the anthem, retaining this 
position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When. the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegiance; to 
the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one Na- 
tion indivisible, with liberty and Justice 
for all,” be rendered by standing with the 
right hand over the heart, However, civil- 
jans will always show full respect to the 
flag when the pledge is given by merely 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining 
to the display of the flag of the United 
States of America, set forth herein, may be 
altered, modified, or repealed, or additional 
rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of — 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
whenever he deems it to be appropriate — 
or desirable; and any such alteration or | 
additional rule shall be set See AB a 
proclamation. 


Approved, December 22, 1942, 


| 
| 
: 
: 


The American’s Creed* © 

“T believe in the United States of Arnees 
ica as a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people; whose just powers 
are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; a democracy in a republic; a soyv- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; 3 
perfect union, one and inseparable; eatabe 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which — 
American patriots eeanieras their Dyes and — 
fortunes, Ay 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my h 
country to love it; to support its Consti- — 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect 1 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 


| 
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ESSENTIAL FACTS bout BUSINESS ¢ AGRICULTURE 
“LABOR e SOCIAL SECURITY © TAXES e WORLD TRADE 


THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Ince 


BO vaiencins Authority in the Analysis of Business Facts, Economic Trends — 
end Government Action for over 30,000 Business and Professional Firms 


ONOMICS IS MORE THAN THE 
favorite pastime of a handful of col- 
lege professors and government Officials. It 
is the sum total of the plants and facilities 
which help make the goods we buy and 
use; it includes the service establishment, 
wholesale house and the corner grocer 
Which help bring the goods and services 
eloser to the ultimate customer, And fi- 
nally, it includes all of us, 157 million 
Americans who help the American econ- 
omy produce and at the same time, as con- 
sumers, share its products. 


This portion of the Information Please 
, Almanac presents essential facts about our 
_ unprecedented standard of living in peace, 
our tremendous potential as the arsenal 
of the Free World in war, should it ever 
again become necessary. The statistical 
$ tables afford a view of where we stand and 
_ how we have come here; imagination must 
tell us to what new highs the steady prog- 
ress will eventually carry us. 
Our personal fortunes are inextricably 
tied to what happens in these economic 
areas. Useful as this section may be as a 
_ reference source to answer specific ques- 
tions, it is intended to do more. Exploring 
it, page by page, should give the reader 
an understanding of what the American 
- economy is and what makes it tick. 


Statistical Section 

- Basic facts on American business (start- 

v, ing: on the next page) gives a bird’s-eye 

view of American production and income. 

It shows the relative importance of various 

i Be tons trades and industries, and how we 

have been able to grow economically de- 

spite the heavy added demands of national 
defense. 

_ What industry makes (atantiae at page 

7 288) ‘takes a closer look at our industrial 

output. It follows the steady rise in indus- 

production since Civil War days, the 
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changes which the war and postwar peri- 
ods have hrought about, and highlights 
the problems we had to face in starting a 
new rearmament effort so short a time 
after the end of the last world conflict. 
What farmers produce (starting at page 
294) proves that we are the leading nation 
in agricultural output as well as in the — 
industrial field, and shows the reasons why. 
What commerce distributes (starting at 
page 297) deals with the wholesale, re- 
tail and transportation channels through © 
which industry’s products flow to the Bnelg 
consumer. 
What services contribute (starting | ai ; 
page 300) shows the important place 
of the hundreds of thousands of small 
service establishments, the growing protec- — 
tion which we gain through insurance, the ~ 
importance of banking and stock ex- 
changes to the financing of our economic 
effort, and the growing part which adver- — 
tising plays in bringing buyer aa Rees i 
together. 
What government does and costs (start-_ 
ing at page 304) contains some vital facts 
on the ever-growing role of government | in 
our everyday lives. a 
How we work (starting at page 307) dea Jy 
with all of us: where we are employe 
how long we work in our jobs both f 
ourselves and for the country as a who: 


What we earn and spend—what living | 
costs us (starting at page 311) traces the 
steady rise in our incomes which is im 
pressive indeed—even after allowing f 
the higher cost of living. It shows how — 
the steady upward trend in prices is in- 
terrupted again and again by pera: a= 
moderate decline. u 

What we own (starting at page 318) ani ef 
what we owe (starting at page 320) tak 
inventory of the national assets and lia- 
bilities in which all of us share. 


BASIC FACTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS Paani é 

A good measure of our economic health is the Gross National Product which shows 
the total expenditure by individuals, business and government for goods and services 
produced by the economy. It more than doubled during the recent war and, contrary — 
to many expectations, exceeded that unprecedented level by a substantial margin in the — 
postwar years. Private investment and personal consumption quickly took up most of — 
the slack created by the drop in government expenditures for war. Tae y 
- Wational income also continues at over three times its size during the boom 
year of 1929. A drop in government payments and a smaller decline in manufacturing, — 
which were inevitable after the end of the war, were largely made up by increases in 
wholesale and retail trades, services, agriculture, communications and public utilities. F 
These broad over-all figures obscure, of course, many individual differences. Billion 
‘dollar companies and other large concerns account for two-thirds of our output though 
here are well over ten small businesses for every one that is large. Our national income 
varies greatly among different states. The contribution which each region and industry 
makes to the national total has been undergoing significant changes. 3 
Worsening international relations, underscored by the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
in June 1950, presented us with the heavy added responsibility of a new rearmament — 
effort. Contrary to 1939-41, there was a little slack to take up the burden of the new — 
military demand. But new tremendous industrial expansion promises to give us the ca<- — 
pacity with which to sustain a high level of both civilian activity and defense production. 1 


a 
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Gross National Product or Expenditure - j 
Gin millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Tien 1929 1933 1941 1945 1948 1950 4951 
Gross national product......... atsscn 103,828 55,760 126,417 215,210 259,045 284,187 329,232 
rsonal consumption expenditures... . 78,761 46,346 82,255 123,079 177,890 194,277 207,972 
Me Durable-goodsie cc -.sic 0 ides te- ss 9,362 3,503 9,750 8472 22,883 29,152 27,120 | 

Nondurable goods................. 37,742 22,254 43,960 74,886 100,889 102,760 113,505 — 
PCOS sera raid cha aT esis: ola: blaa ciety asc 31,657 20,589 28,545 39,721 54,118 62,365 67,347 
private domestic investment, .... 15,824 1,306 18,334 10,733 42,693 50,349 58,515 
w construction........... Me cle 7,824 1,142 6,784 3,934 17,716 22,889 23,262 
GP oducers’ durable equipment....... §,438 1,783 7,676 7,545 19,948 21,989 - 24,927 
_ Change in business inventories... ... 1,562 —1,619 3,874 —746 $,029 5,471 10,336 
foreign investment............... m 150 1,124 —1,438 1,864 —2,304 193 
URE eae s Sep cer 8,472 7,958 24,704 82,836 36,598 41,865 62,552 
aire tassteslarh ee owe 8s 1,311 2,038 16,923 74,976 21,022 22,165 40,881 
Naar eta Reel tis.6 3 13,794 75,923 16,083 ee 37,085 

ts SR ne Naa 2022 Rete eeeee ‘10,677 14,244 = 33,663. 

‘ 4 easton BRctine Sia ad 4,406 4,253 3,422.- 

‘ 3,173 1,03} 5,970 3,909 4,202 ; 
5 ae a : 33 4 44 2,158 631 241 406. ao seam 


National Income by Industrial Origin Paar 
Gin millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


1929 1933 =: 1941. 1944 1946 1948 1960 1951 


Ie aN ee 87,355 39,584 103,834 183,838 180,286 233,469 239,170 277,554 100.00 
ears 8,002 3,521 8880 14,830 18251 21,829 17,378 19,987 7,20 — 
1 SS aaa 7,791 3,402 8655 14,486 17,821 21,310 16,825 19,384 «= 6.98 


119 ria, SEs TAS 221). > 24S" oe era ca 
5 28: adbeast Ae 31 48 56 55 
66 2 63 92) 433 4 168 

2,097 662 2,341 2950 3,071 5,445 4,986 
478.) ARS!) SYS ht @8T 5) S260) ORG abe 
285 55 918042 1657 1.238)" 286 soln SAS neaeae 
652-255 8092711241 2,112 1,696 

petroleum and natural gas... A865 195) ESA 800). 925, Tae BRS es 

eMC MAING... cis sewesene) 196 A 200 BA) 295 age Argel 
BEBO diner ciyenesene 3,691 735 «4,370 «4,375 = «6,651 10,552 12,404 “ } 
a¥ “} 4 
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1929 


- 1033 


194» 


1944 


1950 | 


~ 1951 % 


Industry 1946 = 1948 1961 of total 
Manufacturing. Ghali er Qari er ee 7,563 32,897 -60,456 48905 67,215 74,496 — 88,863 
Food and kindred Sradete? S352 2,683 2a: 4992 805,573) a 637, 6,680 6,861 - 
Tobacco manufactures...........0... 142 215 Fer2289) 2 (e332 429 §55 530 
Textile-mill products. ............... 687 2,036 2,956 4,015 5,229 4,578 5,248 
Apparel, other finished fabries,....... 1,240 §32 1,429 2,598. 3,242 . 3,441 33237 =. 3,659 
Lumber and timber basic products,...| 850 122 887 «1,158 ~=-:1,433 2,204 2,356 = 2,716 
Furniture and finished fumber....... 678 183 765)» 1,029-> 1,378 >» 1,762 1,974 2,249 
Paper and allied products............ 563 280, 1,034 P3g22,0. 1,709 2.377. 2,682 3,382 
Printing and publishing. ............. 1,580 790 1,359 2,045 2,724 3,277 3,613 4,000 
Chemicals and allied products........ 1,136 690. 1,941 3,399 3,337 — 4,383 5,341 6,601 
Products of petroleum and coal....... 993 17 833 1,360 1,679 3,632 3,247 4,122 
Rubber prodiicts. ..:.....60...20....- 356 103 485 991 1,090 1,083 975 - 1,569 
Leather and leather products......... 601 — 270 614 865 1,071 1,213 1151 1,342 
Stone, clay and glass products..,..... 799 208 1,072 1,137 1,561 2,154 2,688 3,117. 
Ison and steel and products..,....... 2,978 682. 5,048 9,081 5,588 = 8,713 10,100 12,385 
Nonferrous metals and products,..... 767 155. 1,201 1,942 1,748 2079 2,483 3,172 
Machinery (except electricaD.,....... 1,903 426 3,850 6000 4,829 . 7,115 7,409 10,033: 
Electrical machinery.,.....,......-,. 1,048 276 1,915 3,732 2,392 3,661 4,665 5,530 
Transportation equipment, except autos} 317 | 69 2,276 12494 1,703. 1,874. 1,998 3,441 
Automobiles and auto equipment...... 1,394 384 2,364. «1,413 1,820 4,132 6,632 6,275 | 
Miscellaneous......,......,0sce0ce8: §97 192 890 1,623 1,582 1,820 2,132 2,585 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 13,090 5375 15,903 . 25,137 34,137 42,192 42,783 47,882 
Wholesale trade...........,.. Satare ak 3,955 1,631 4,795 6995 9,512 12611 11,624 14,266 
Retail trade and auto services.,.,..../ 9,135 3,744 = 11,127. 18,142 24,625 29,581 31,159 33,616 
__— Finance, insurance and real estate....... 13,098 5,681 * 9,583 13,088 14,696 17,780 20,532 22,380 
ARNG a2 Notelassis to et Sere cin lere <istis« Stay 1,960 493 1,028 1,667 2,200 2444 2,861 3,223. 
Security and commodity brokers, deal-| ~ 
. ers and exchanges.............-.. 644 256 91 215 281 232 340 020 305 
BEE EUNANCESMIB.0. 5-2 oso ene ee vile trae 195 -—9 206 274 341 549 744 894 
Insurance carriefs,.................. 788 514 843 «1,022 = 1,083 ~—s:1,783 2,095 2,189 
i _ Insurance agents and combinationoffices| 533 367 §53 692 968 1,219 1,373 1,491 © 
MREAILOSLALA ers At ees nc icine 8,978 4060 6,748 9,221 9,823 11,583 13,119 14,278 
PT ratisportation.. 2+ .0..¢006ss00s gaa ctee 6,562 2,958 6,180 11,197 10,182 12,641 13,204 14,836 
PRON OAGS do ce. so ciecles cae meip estate 4600 1,849 3,778 6954 5472 7,161 1.122) 3.799% 
_ Local railways and bus lines.......... §92 "331 329 571 601 565 M9 569 | 
- Highway passenger transportation..... 231 118 251 676 785% 794 754 816— 
Highway freight transportation........ 482 356 906 1305 1,683 2,240 2,794 3,161 
Water transportation................. 267 153 437 858 828 830 773° 945 
Air transportation (common carriers)..| —3 10 77 177 217 302 400 §23 
* Pipe-line transportation.............. 130 47 145 147 128 «196 230 297° 
Services allied to transportation....... 263 94 266 509 478 553 $82 9 5 726 
Communications and public utilities... .. 2,878 2,000 3,313 4,100 4,860 5,939 7,165 8,068 
Telephone and telegraph............. 1,130 692. 1,135 1,676 1,987 2471 2959" 230ll 
Radio broadcasting. ................. 28 14 106." 177 207 252 299 - . 377, 
Utilities: electric and gas............. 1,640 1,237... 2,002 2,167 2569 3,109 3,789 4,262 — 
~ “Local public Hikes ROC rein pant 80 57 70 80 87 107 us. 128. 
RIOIMIEES oe afae reales one clades «.aiciere's victerd 10,168 5,447 9,709 13,268 16,614 19,821 22,311 24,382 
“Hotels and lodging pea Teen Sot 577 193 520-914 1,180 1,215 1,296 1,395 
. Personal services............2...00+ 1,220 667" «1,320 1,931 . 2,452. 2,573 2,822 3,023 
‘Private households..,...,..........- 3,117, 1177 2,076 2220 2591 3,369 4,275, i 
Commercial and trade schools and em- ; . 
~ ployment agencies................ es) 15 €2 147 112 169 199 193 
_ Business services, n.e.c...,.......... 564 332 753 1,053. «1,481 1,896 2,072 2,315 i 
Misc. repair services and hand trades..| 284 175 . 389 683 614 817 845 1,104 
w Motion pictures: =... .cnti ced. nee es 432 209. 497 871 1,116 904 852 882° 
_ Amusement and recreation, except mo- 
Bemetion pictures... oy vs, see oe 3 371 152 7 | 338 4595. 721 723 729758 
Medical and health servicas.......... 1,522 937 1,587 «902,315 «862,900 3,746 4,307 4,678 
Legal services..........,000ce0-000s 689 «561 763 992 4,165. 1,457 =-:1,622 1,692 
Engineering, other professional, n.e.c...| 243 113 333 373 554. 756 851 ~—:1,049 
Educational services, n.e.¢,,.......... 473 400 47} 539 690 983 1,088 =—-:1,110 
Religious organizations....,.......... 355 289 ~~ +300 341 373 439 509 B46 
Nonprofit organizations, n.e.c,........ 272 2o7 300 536 665 774 844 910° 
Government and government enterprises.| 5,114 5,349 10,479 34,211 22,647 19,609 23,366 30,121 
Federal—goneral government......... 900 1,187. 5,046 27,905 14,741 8,922 10,712 16,242 — 
_ Federal—government enterprises. .... 581 485 788. 1,083 1,404 1,618 1,878 2,083 
State and local—general government. .} 3,456 3,531 4,368 4,883.» 6,080 8,517 10,159 11,120 s 
State and local—governmententerprises 177 «WAG. 277... 340 422 562 617 676 
t of 643-293 231 282447 545 684 


_ Number of Firms in Operation by faddeny aha Size’ of Firm, March 31, 1948 _ 
(in thousands) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Food and kindred products. . .. 
Textiles and textile products... 


feather and feather products. . 
Lumber and lumber products. . 
Paper and allied products 


ne, clay and glass products 
Metals and metal products 


‘sansportation, communication 
___and other utilities 


E aoporl and accessories 
Eating and drinking places 
Filling | stations 
_ Other retail trade 


U.S. Corporations 
(in billions of dollars) 
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Number of firms with employees numbering— 
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100-499 | 500-999 | or more 
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Number of Corporations in the U, S. “ 
Source: U.8. Treasury Department. 


Active Inactive 


corporation corporation = 


seaccevedeweccccseee 491,152 
seeteegreesceeeeses 0l,807 
1948... eaiseiap tins aleicie ses pee 


Regional ‘eeehorue Differences” 


8 28. Depts. of Commerce and Labor and Sates paketit Ayperiean beens ana Telegraph Co. and 
- Electrical Merchandist } 


Bg Value Est. : %i increase  Manu- % iS} Oe De 
ert added retail “Income © _ per capita facturing distribution __ of families 
vhs State by mfg. salest received income employment  ofelectric . — with 

: . ($ millions, ($ millions, per capita, received (Gnthousands, customers, — telephones, 
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Business Cycles in the United States 
(Standard Reference Dates) 
Source; National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Duration in months 4 
Expansion Contraction Full cycle 


Peak of expansion Trough of contraction 
Re ee 9 1BS7*" | | Decomber’s yee 30 2B 48 


Be peer BOO | MUNO.. 72 cust ceed 22 8 30 
Rae eee 1805 | December vsiersccse6e4. 0. 46 32 78: 
ee yaee ess. .-: 1869 | December: << cia scveteanes a 18 18 26 
a 34 $5 99: - am 

36 38 4 

22 13 35 
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September... Rivers lgiaeirite vei 1902 AUBUSES cescsierieties saciaumsele 1904 21 23 : 
UES E SRA AE eee 1907 SUNOS fee oes sean oe aac 1908 33 13 
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Business Population 
Gin thousands of concerns) 
Source: U. 6S. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. 
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WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES a 

erican industry is the most productive in the world. Because of its unsurpassed 
ock of modern plants, machinery and other productive equipment, the training and 
ficiency of its more than 23 million workers, and the skillful productive techniques 
et pete and supervised by intelligent management, industrial output per man-hour 


times the prewar French and German achievements, and many more times ‘tho: 
er Teen countries. 


The early postwar period saw a quick rise in industrial production for civilian pur- 
‘poses which took up much of the drop in the output of war goods. During 1949 it be+ 
came apparent that many war born shortages had been made up and there was a drop 
in the level cf production and a shift in its character. Then came the outbreak of open 
hostilities in Korea. After a relatively short interlude of voluntary disarmament, the 
_ United States once more had to embark on a. program of concerted preparations for 
national defense. Unlike 1939, consumers went on an unprecedented buying spree. d 
However, this frantic buying did not last. After a period of readjustment, mid-1952 
_8aw American industry getting back to normal, filling both defense and civilian require- 
ments without particular strain or difficulty. ae 


Census of Manufactures by Major Industry Group: 1939, 1947 and 1950 


Source: Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Production and related 


No. of workers Value added by a 
Group establishments (average for the year) manufacture® ia 
(units) (thousands) (millions) 


a 


ge 1939 1950 1939 1947 «1950 1939 ©1947, «1950 
Food and kindred products............ 43,667 38,466 802 1,099, 1,074 }$ 3,485 $9,025 $10,095 

Tobacco manufactures.............5-. 765 at 88 103 86 350 641 806°" Se 

Textile mill products.................. 6,388 8434 | 1,082 1,147 1,139 | 1,818 5,341 5624 - 
Apparel and related products.......... 20,275 26,145 753 973 1,004 1,386 4,443 4,174 © 


41,506 423 596 692 


731 2,497 «3,166. 


ae 


Lumber and products, except furniture. . 


418-378 Neey a 


Furniture and fixtures...............-. §,178 7,934 189 283 296 t 
Paper and allied products............. 3,328 4,456 270 389 400 888 2,875 3432000 
Printing and publishing industries. ..... 24,878 29,427 324 438 471 1,765 4,269 4,903 wa 
_ Chemicals and allied products.......... 8,839 10,339 276 466 457 1,819 §,365 7,237 a 
_ Petroleum and coal products..,........ 1,142 108 170. 162 697 2,015 2139055 ae 
Sermiubber products... v.05. .0sssseeeccee+ 595 838 121 215 194 406 1,303 
_ Leather and leather products.......... 3,505 4,903 327 349 342 583 «1,533 
i ‘Stone, clay and glass products.....,... 6,678 9,707 267 406 418 856 2,306 
Primary metal industries.............. 3,512 5,322 672 1,010 977 2,169 5,765 
Fabricated metal products............. 9,532 16,975 451 823 807 1,401 4,921 
_- Machinery (except electrical)....,..... 8,860 17,909 536 1,244 1,064 2,037 7,812 
_ Blectrical machinery............-.-+- 1979 3,873 248 639 607 941 3,804 
Transportation equipment............. 2,012 2,780 545 987 1,006 1,773 5,869 8,547 
Instruments and related products...... 1,292 2,697 85 182 172 333 1,080 1,418 miss 


- Miscellaneous manufactures........... 13,764 242 398 401 


Meese aes Ale 247,300 


630 2,090 2,501 


17,766 | $24,487 $74,426 


wt) Us, 


YY g 


; , ; ¢ ; a? a 7 ? Ws 
Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Itm —~ 1919 1929’ 1932 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 1952* 


vin 


Durable manufactures 
Ree SOV ANG SOOT coves ei eevee een ses 
— Machinery...... Mepeieretia isos acters, Bi 
oe Transportation equipment. ............. 
Nonferrous metal and products.......... 
___ Lumber and products................... 
_ Stone, clay and glass products........... 
HOLA eeeeR ERE clas ra cidstclew vltiswe'ecins 


133 «32:«dM:s«s186 «208 )«=— «183 195) 188 = 229259 
130 43 104 221 443 343 277 234 270 336 
134 38 «#4103 245 «#735 «487 «49230 235 «0261 «307 
136. 52 113 2 191-267, «204 «187 «= 160-209) 207 
146 51 106 134 129 109 143 130 159 157 
110 51 114: 162 173 163. 206 188 209 232 
132 41 109 201 360 274 220 202 237 273 
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Nondurable manufactures 
Textiles and products............-...... 
4 Leather and products................... 


73 9§ 71 112 152 153 146 163 147 183 174 
94 95) 765.105 123 014. 117 1161067 111, 101 
77 «=Wl 679) «(108 «= 127,_—s«145ss150)sd157) «163164 Ss 165 
_ — — 98 117 117) 178 190 172 190 192 
a 85 65 114 — 150: 139) 139 158 156) 187) 120% 
72 96 79 106 120 133 136 i160 165 168 174 
62 
72 


104 74 ©2106 «127—)—s1-=.s08- «144154 170-175 —. 
9 69 110 135 185 236 193. 209 229 268 
89 68 112 176 384 284 251 241 263 298 ; 

100 «64 «OW3's« 163) 228) 215 226s «183 223 243 
93° 70-1095 142 9176. 166 172... 168: 18759194 

110 «657 «109-168 «258214 «194 39: 183) 209 229 


SMe Die eta Nola vieiein stele ae stojsuriejs\eleis'o = «/</0: — 103 72 105 122 #132 143 «#155 139 152 169 
— 134 36 -113 ,149 126. 101 117 107 125 135 
Rte peclere athe seiols velop os 217 107. Bia OS 125 | 132. 1379149) 135 14g 6A) 
manufactures and minerals.......... 72 WO 58 109 162 -239 203 187 176 - 200 219 


* First 6 months seasonally adjusted average, preliminary. 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 
Source: Federal Power Commigaion. 


Ownership Source of energy 


Co-operatives, |  % oe ce 
Privately | Publicly power districts, Public : Fuels as 
Total owned owned} Municipal Federal state projects to total Fuels % of total ~ 


eee 39,405 37,716 1,689 1,373 58 94 43 23,644 0a 
- 92,180 87,514 4,667 3,498 300 451 5.1 59,533 a 
79,393 74,488 4,905 3,517 445 572 6.2 46,515 
81,740 76,668 5,072 3,583 458 654 6.2 48;283 
95,287 89,330 5,958 4,229 555 732 6.3 56,915 
..J 118,913 | 110,464 8,449 5,270 1,843 863 - 7.1 74,900 
127,642 | 115,078 12,564 5,688 5,476 944 9.8 84,078 
..| 164,788 | 144,290 20,498 7,023 10,794 2,192 124 113,925 
.{ 185,979 | 158,052 27,928 7,610 16,893 2,848 15.0 122,109 
217,759 180,247 37,511 9,223. 24,485 3,156 17.2 144,127 
228,189 185,850 42,339 9,637 28,866 3,065 18.6 154,244 
-.| 222,486 | 180,926 41,560 9,624 28,001 3,146 18.7 142,516 
-| 223,178 | 181,020 42,158 10,801 26,960 3,598 18.9 144,772 
seeeeye+s| 255,739 | 208,105 47,634 = 12,415 = 29,877 4,511 18.8 177,313 
Aonot 282,698 | 228,231 54,467 13,123 | 35,373 5,134 19.3 200,228 
tents (291,100 | 233,112 57,988 13,410 38,102 5,643 19.9 201,351 
..+-1 329,141 | 266,860 62,281 15,244 40,388 5,793 18.9 233,203 
monte 370,673 | 301,845 | 68,828 17,617 44,120 . 6,204 18.6 |, 270,922. 


* Output by industrial establishments was as follows (in millions of Kilowatt hours); 1939-—-38,667; 1940—~8 07 
43,519; 1942—47,167; 1943-—49,781; 1944—51 336; 1945—48,769; 1946—46,431; 1947—51.A61: 1948-—A4. 11 
--68,967; 1960—50,035: IDBIMGL STR © #angudes con-onniial elationp. baits ae 


Mah oe 1 ee neous 


Fuel Production 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Interior, U. 8, Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. 


~ Natural gas, Ne 


: Sop ee in millions of : : Crude. 
Ooke, in | Anthracite coal, | Bitumineus coal, _ therms Manufactured petroleum, — 
thousands of in thousands of | in thousands’of | (produced and | gas, in millions | in thousands of 
short tons short tons short tons marketed)? of therms? 42-gal. barrels ne ; 
59,884 73,828 $34,989 20,4908 2,0708 1,007,323 — ; 
27,589 49,543 SSG Hep eee 16,6462 1,820 908,655. 
44,327 51,487 394,855 26,220 1,830 1,264,962 
65,137 56.368 $14,149 29,780 1,990 1,402,228 
71,676 60,644 590,177 36,180 2,240 1,505,613 — 
67,308 54,830 577,617 ' 41,960 2,600 1,713,655 ae! 
§8,498 60,507 §33,922 43,030 2,690 1,733,424 sooo re 
73,446 §7,190 630,624 - 27,150 2,371 : 856,107 Saas 
74,862 $7,140 599,518. - §3,130 2,850 2,016, 282 Sea 
63,637 42,702 ' 437,868 i 55,7704 2,680 1,840,307, 00 
72,100 44,392 511,441 64,5304 2,659 1,971,84522 eee 
79,124 41,509 535,154 76,2404 2,435 2,244,529 92 
25,7548 16,485 210560 se geese aeteie 926,586 
a 4 a 
ee ce to Soaaperctanal by ues gag DS maou wary, $winse 6 months. ¢ Bites ze ‘i 1g 
Bonths only. zy 24 es 
Textile Consumption Expenditures for N. ew Plant and 8 
z Source: U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, Equipment ke é 
eae Gnillions of dollars) aia 


The Rayon Organon. 


Source: peege and Exchange Commission and hi ge re 
U.8. Department of Commerce. a 


Wool - Filament 
Cotton consumption® rayon yarn 
(millions (thousands of 


“ Transpor- All 
~~ B760 Year _ | tation other 
131,769 CR Rs 
193d ES 645°} 2,598 
152,520 
92,5: 1945... 1122 | 3.208 
ee re yorepes glee Beeant 1506 | 6,125 
ares at: Teint A067 becca. 2187 | 9.031 
94 9,539 698 729,300 i Petia t= 
99 936,500, . | 1949--....- 
. 9,099 oe 1950... 2323 | 10,084 
7,875 500 781,100 Pips oba hove 
950 9,652 625 249, 100 mete igs 
oa a 1952t...... 2249 | 8.182 
Bets. 10,370 - 479 860,400 
F 300,900 


* Data exclude agriculture. + Includes electric 
a8 utilities, trade, service, communications, 
oa and finance. t First 3 quarters, ted. 


TELEVISION VERSUS RADIO 
a Production.- Quarterly) 


$f ; Millions of Sets 
: Radio Manylacturers Association 


mr, 
iy 


Si kp a eae pas Ciel lic ie Oi 


‘Metals Production. (a short Maas) 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, Copper Institute, Zinc Institute, American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics and U. 8. Bureau of mes. 


Copper Zinc Refined 

Rolled iron and steel (smelter (slab lead (from 

3 products j output smelter domestic 
Pig ion Steel Plates from output, ore; anti- 

and ferro- ingots and Aluminum demes- all monial lead 

alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) grades)* excluded) 


eeeeee-}> 47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,886 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 
1932. wets bad 9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 §2,444 272,005 213,531 255,337 
1939, seeeeee| 35,677,097 52,798,714 39,067,553 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 
‘A941. ........| 56,686,604 82,839,259 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 - 
1943.........] 62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 

~1945......,..| 54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 782,726 799,520 356,535 2 

re 1946. seseeeae| 46,514,826 66,602,724 50,936,772 16,324,199 409,630 599,656 759,346 293,309 

~1948....,....] 61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 842,477 850,105: 339,413 
—1949....,....} 54,916,785 77,978,176 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,462 757,931 870,113 404,449 
1950....,....| 66,400,311 96,836,075 75,190,581 30,231,722 718,622 911,352 910,354 418,809 

A951... ..,...| 72,448,543 105,199,848 81,911,320 31,869,683 836,881 929, 0007 931,833 448,473¢ 4 

cn n= i a a ae a a a TR _ 

eu. | “se 1940 includes ‘both foreign and domestic ores. f Preliminary. J 


ae 


“ teat Production of Chemicals 


ae Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, U. 8. Tariff Commission, U, 8. Treasury Department, National 
Fertilizer Association, U. S. Bureau of Mines; W. P. B. 


Methanelt  Gulfario acid Ethyl sloohol Sulfur fixplosivest’.’ Fertilizer uaa 
(in thousands (in short tons) (in thousands (inlongtons) (in thousands (in thousands (in thousands 


of proef gals.) of proof gals.) of pounds) of pounds) of short tons) 4 


329. 12,4085 2,262,780 206,664 2,357,640 113,140 484,596 8011 
ik ae 10,116 952,584 128,820 929,556 107,8536 227,508 4,384 
lass piece 38,916 2,051,532 221,628 2,088,384 154,376 372,468 7,707 = 
Seectce 61,872 6,820,080 367,680 3,131,328 194,327 460,080 9,183 5 
se ewes 69,804 8,604,576 5,388 2,538,792 159,706 451,776. 11,463 
Saal « 76,944 9,305,145 244,628 3,859,642 148,562 515,772 14,892 
sescses 84,707 10,574,941 315,671 4,441,214 191,611 606,870 15,039 
teseseeess 158,465 10,950,097 324,331. 4,869,211 196,279 665,525 15,980 
ioedanog MRA AVs 10,884,761 320,852 4,745,014 199,978 604,475 16,449 
eohsyh 137,619 12,805,024 385,113 5,192,184 230,022 692,563 17,984 
weoe-oe 186,314 13,343,903 480,241 5,278,249 205,289 720,183 18,666 


Glycerin? 


it Wood Pulp, Paper and Lumber Number of Nonfarm Houses Built* : 


Uv. t Source: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statisttos,. National | 
ca: U. 8, Pureen ot he Bie greet National Lumber ‘Bureau of Fisonsaste Basearea 


ae Wood pulp Paper and Lumber Year . Houses | Year 
| (in thou- paperboard (in millions 

sands of (in thousands of TOD Fe e steacihont 204,000 1937 

Erie wot short tous) . keuad HAY CUT POG o3e os 459,000 | 1938 


3518 «©6088 34,552 1B: eS ‘... 475,000 | 1940 
4863 11,140 36,836 1920. Se revenech 247,000 | 1941 


ate w ween 
teen e we ees 
i is 


33,387¢ | 1982....... sic 0 seed 
Melee d ettel 24,268 24,289 38,366 1933,,..2.5%, +++ 93,000 1949. ....4,.+.+4 1,025, 
SeGcringe 16,532 26,072 37,272+ Ly ea erage ere '. 126,000 | 1950........... “1,396, : 
veces tides 7 tte 10,206 14,959 LCEGT Sepaiba ieee 221,000“) “RSSR hes aaee 1,091, 0 
1986 radials’. ...-. 319,000 19524... sees 348,66 


Coverage i ape and paperboard increased in 1941, 
} Bablect t9 re } First § months, preliminary. 


oon 4 


geseetes Durable Goods Output 


| Sources Hlectrical Merchandtstng, Radio and ep) Retatling, and Automobile 
- Manufacturers Associatl 


Home radio Passenger 5 
refrigerators cars rates 
Number } Factory ‘ 
sold,  Aver- <= sales, eee 

in age i in 
thou- retail retail thou- tnotaty 
sands _ price 


4 Includes gas engine washers. # Includes hand cleaners, 41921. § 1922, 


New Construction Activity, by Type 
Gn millions of dollars) 
Source: .U. 8. Department of Commerce and U. 8, Department of Labor. 


1929 1983 «61940 9 «1945 1949 9 1950 1951 


2,879 8,682 5,633 22,789 28,749 

f { 1,231 6,504 3,235 16,384 21,610 
Residential (nonfarm)....................-- AR ShoSe i 470 2,985 1,100 8,267 12,600 
New dwelling units 290 ©2,560 720 7,257 TRE25 
Additions and alterations 145 335 825 900 
Nonhousekeeping 35 90 185 175 


Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility. 2,694 406 =1,025 3,228 3,777 
(LT Dic caked ae aoe PR eee ae 949 176 442 972 1,062 
Commercial? ty 130/05 13482 1,027 1,288 

100 =—-235 1,229 1,427 
261 * 3,323 3,330 
94 352315 


- Telephone and telegraph 45 : 533 440 
i: Other public utility 115 2,438 2,575 


Farm construction 49 1,488 1,791. 
29 695 


20 793 


__ All other private 45 
_ New public construction activity 1,648 

Residential. Me 8 
Y Nonresidential building. ae 
52 
49 
127 
36 
847 
95 


eregenton and development 359 


geome i 


< 


relimi 7 2 Warehouses, office and loft eerie: stores, restaurants and garages, mM Mi C 
feed scudtall Wedarel nay included elsew , Sec 


AGE OF AMERICAN HOMES, 1950 


Over 30 Years 


20-30 Years 


eee eee ney eee meme eeee eee eee 


Zi 
. 30-20 Years Recetaratatee 


66 
ae, ree 
5-10 Years cs 95050 ae orate 


ee 


O- 5 Years 


Rural Farm 
(6,271,000) 


Rural Non - farm 
(28,292,000) (9,555,000) 


SOURCE: U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


A “The United States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world. Less 
--well known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


There is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con- 
tinue, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution has been taking place 
agriculture which may be as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial — 
volution of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the — 
greater use of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings: of 
e new industry of “chemical farming.” 
Pee eA foretaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. High conte 4 
yf keeping working stock and high farm wages made farmers anxious to mechanize — 
; farms, and with war-increased incomes they could afford it. Thanks to mechaniza- © 
on and a ready market here and abroad, farm production was steadily above prewar 
ls throughout the war and postwar periods. This was accomplished even thoueery 
1 population declined substantially. | 
1 the early postwar period this record farm production was a highly welcome gift to 
) us. feed a hungry and war-ravished world. As other countries rebuilt their own 
cultural output, however, and needed less from us, we seemed to be coming up once 
- more against our old problem of farm surpluses. The war in Korea, however, may well 
lave delayed indefinitely the time when we will really have to face and solve this prob- 
Despite some price declines and near record crops, the prospects look Lircia that our 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


item 1850 1910 1920. 1925 1930 1940 ©1945-1950 
Oy eee ae i a 32,077 31,559 30,443 29,450 29,047 24,342 23, at 


of farms (thousands) Vale aioe Be Potent, 1,449 6361 6448 6371 6,288 6,096 5,859 
jand In farms (million acres)............... e298 878 855) “1.924 986 1,060 1,142 
fage acreage per farm..................04. 202.6 138.1 148.2 145.1 156.9 174.0 194.8 


of farm property (millions of dollars)... .. 3,967 40,837 77,923 57,017 56,975 41,254 60,008 


Wind... UD GL eres eee 28,475 $4,829 37,721. 34,929 23,236) 54 aq 7g 
| Si lad dhe de Agee CG 6325 11,486 11,746 12949 10,405f 4,939 
Becerlomecs and machinery,...............% 1 151 1,265 = 3,594 2,691 3,301 «= 3,060 §= 6,288 — 
Mfivestock.....4.c..c0..s.00¢2- Berg te 544 4771 8,012 4,858 5,794 4,526 9,011 
“Total population (thousands). ...... 2.0.0.2... 23,191 91,972 105,710 114,035 122.775 131,669 


Urban Be icra bite sib 2 ie «.220s0/ eal. SAOMD Ie Pon He ~A2,166 54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 
ee ih tos _ 49,806 51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 


Oats Cotton * 
(1,000 1,000 bales | Tobacco, — 
bushels) of 500 Ibs, | 1,000 pounds 


Rice 
Seat 


Hay 
(1,000 
tons) 


a 
7 


WQ00. 2 ose. 2,661,978 599,315 9,793 49,843! 945,483 10,124 851,980 ; 
STIS. oe coc see 2,954,148 706,026 16,038 66,5631 1,104,395 10,576 938,865 ” 
1910... 2,852,794 625,476 24,731 75,184 1,106,162 11,609 1,142,320 « 
‘ ‘A915. Bisjaieelcinie toe 2,829,044 1,008,637 26,107 91,436 1,435,270 11,172 1,157,425 - 
BI) aac eae 3,070,604 843,277 51,648 91,668 1,444,291 13,429 1,509,212 - 
Peed seteisscies fn 25096, 907 668,700 33,038 78,832 1,405,268 16,105 1,376, 008 © 
Ls Bert 2,515,937 824,183 39,534 85,281 992,747 14,825 1,532,676 ig 
LCE. Beooreeteas ‘1,448,920 526,052 39,047 62,084 458,780 9,636 1,084,539. 
: EE OEGS Sata 2,580,985 741,210 94,062 82,413 870,258 11,817 1,880,629 
= 4945, ...... 2,880,933 1,108,224 68,150 108,539 1,535,676 9,015 1,994,262 
2) aeoaeaeae 3,249,950 1,153,046 72,216 100,739 1,497,904 8,640 2,319,409 
LES Teaser 2,383,970 1,367,186 78,259 102,765 1,199,422 11,857 2,167,702 
: BOA Foci meses. cs , 3:377,790 1,146,463 40,1138 99,536 1,329,473 16,128 1,970,376 
EE ae ” 3,131,009 1,026,755 37,9718 106,819 1,465,134 10,012 2,032,450 
USE) UE apeae 2,941,423 987,474 43,8058 108,461 1,316,396 15,144 2,328,226 
Bier re ncn. 3,135,689 1,298,389 45,368? 99,646 1,266,025 14,735 cg 040,172 : 


* Preliminary estimates. ® Thousands of 100-Ib. bags. 


Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 


Number (thousands) 


Swine Chickens 


Dairy cows Sheep 


sansAS i 24,940 52,107 61,165 438,288 
eetetatersiats 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 59,373 516,497 7,082 
Pogngaee 8,082 3,027 26,521 42,362 61,306 523,227 7,862 
7,340 2,789 25,842 37,489 56,310 467,217 5,879 
6,704 2,575 24,615 34,337 54,590 449,644 3,959 


dd ches 6,096 2,402 23,862 30,943 56,257 430,876 4,622 
GC anen 5,548 2,233 23,853 29,826 58,852 456,549 5,124 
Seseaee 4,993 2,074 23,722 30,635 62,852 442,657 5,091 

23,407 31,725 63,903 453,498 5,835 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural 
Co-operatives Civilian Consumption of — 


"Source: Farm Credit Administration, Principal Foods Raa 
: (in pounds per capita) a8 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agri. Economics, : 


Estimated Business 
“| membership _—_ (in millions of 1935-39 
_ Number (thousands) dollars) Foods avg. 


Badsoge 5,424 651 636 Red meats 126.2 
-| 10,803 2,700 2,400 Poultry meats.......... 20.5 
12,000 3,100 2,500 Eggstic ese eee 298 
10,900 3,156 1,365 Fluid milk and cream...} 340 
10,700 3,280 1,530 Cheese 5.5 
10,500 3,660 1,840 Butterctce dk teee RIG 
10,743 3,270 2,196 Fats and oilsf.......... 31.9 
10,900 3,400 2,400 Fresh fruits............ 138.5 
10,700 3,300 2,100 - Processed fruitst....... 25.4 
| 10,700 3,200 2,087 Fresh vegetables. ...... 235 
._ 10,600 3,400 2,280 Processed vegs.t....... 30.3 
_ 10,550 3,600 2,840 Potatoes, sweetpots..... 152.4 
10,450 3,850 3,780 Sugariniacceaesseeed 97.0 
10,300 4,250 5,160 Corn products.......... 37.5 
10,150 4,505 5,645 Wheat flour ' 159 
10,150 5,010 6,070 Coffe Sather one 14.0 
10,125 5,436 7,116 Te ee ee 67 
10,135 5,900, 8,635 DocdFatae ick iee As 44 
ee ae gps) | ONE dace ntens ke M 


10,035 6,584 8,726 at Number, not pounds. + Excludes butter. 


er iia 


crops vaod ivestock, 


of pounds) Source: 


Wheat 


8,763 


U.S. Farm Index 
ae (1910-14 = 100) 
em Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


121 
387 
419 
442 
425 
470 
504 


interest and taxes and wage rates. 
¢ Average first 6 months. 


Corn 


46,303 
320 
23,218 
2,312 
15,782 
1,710 
5,735 
9,616 
49,536 
1,962 
491,865 
241,415 
471,780 
58,296 
80,662 
16,307 
540 
20,430 
1,692 
69,056 
215,038 
38,141 
132,022 
2,392 
187,620 
120 
602 
9,712 
L116 
28,116 
67,611 
23,332 
169,536 
21,156 
1,092 
60,766 
287 
26,320 
85,624 
60,360 
42,143 
1,147 
2,788 
41,624 
1,102 
8,530 
103,759 
780 


2,941,423 


ins paid Farm Wage Prices ree’d 
Rate 


Oats 


133,600 


50,875 
182,886 
14,346 
2,136 
1,204 
5,016 
1,980 
200 
60,183 


212,764 


3,335 
27,738 
10,200 
60,816 

320 
180 
1,638 
518 
36,240 
14,271 
56,811 
49,979 

4,768 

7,395 
32,340 

32 
16,128 
116,365 


4,694 


1,316,396 


by farmers } 


Barley 


settee 


three nee 


sees 


tree w eee 


enc atnt Outhat by States, 1950 Crops 


(in Shonsands: ef bushels; except cotton lint in thousands of 500 pounds gross weight bales, and tobacege in thousands 
U.8. Department of Agriculture. ' ‘ 


Cotton lint 


ances 


eases 


weeee 


16,144 


Potatoes — 


4,216 


325:708 


Farm Tenancy — 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. © 


Farms operated Total 
by tenants farms _ 
(in thousands) 

1,025 4,009 
1,295 4,565 
2,025 5,737 
2,355 6,362 _ 
2,455 6,443 
2,664 6,289 
2,361 6,097 
1,858 5,889 
1,444 5,382 


pi WHAT COMMERCE DISTRIBUTES. Spares a 
In a ebedhroustion economy, distribution is a highly intricate process, and com- 
merce, like industry and agriculture, has made new records during the past decade. 
_ However, important changes have modified this segment of the nation’s business. Sud- 
den shifts in consumer preference, as between hard goods and soft goods, have ‘pro= 
foundly affected the pattern of retail trade. Service industries have been chalking up. 

-& record of steadily growing volume. Transportation reflects substantial changes in — 
_ American preference in shipping and traveling. o 


Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. of Establishments, 1939 and 1948 


Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, 


No. of establishments 
an Kind of business group 1939 1948 Kind of business group 1939 
Retail trade, total.................. 1,770,355 | 1,771,317 Drugs, chemicals, allied products 3,298 
BOCU CTO sercac ccna oes ote : 560,549 | 504,902 Tobacco and products (except 
fating and drinking places,...... 305,386 | 346,677 leaf) imipecetceres eee 2,717 
_. General stores,............ Ramat 39,688 21,566 Dry goods, apparel............. 8,275 
General merchandise group........ 50,267 $2,741 Furniture, home furnishings. .., - 2,214 
Apparel group..... oe Saeeea eee 106,959 115,707 Paper and its products...,...... 2,898 
_ Furniture, furnishings, appliance Farm products—raw materlals... 2,086 
; MEGLOUD Rita k Pittaciciaiceste os.s 52,827 85,680 Automotive: 2 cleean cee 7,818 
Automotive group................ 60,132 86,194 Electrical goods,............... 3,072 
z Gasofine service stations.......... 241,858 188,301 Hardware, plumbing, heating... : 3,568 
«Lumber, building, hardware group.. 79,313 99,043 Lumber, construction materials. . 3,303 
___ Drug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 55,903 Machinery equipment & suppiles 11,270. 
fe BUG eet yar ote oe le hase nice 19/436 33,460 Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 1,017 
: - Secondhand stores...... release 23,962 16,969 |! Waste materials..............., 6,059 
7 Other retail stores......,......... 172,375 164,174 Other merchant wholesalers. .... 10,558 
: Wholesale trade, total............... | 199,726 | 243,366 Manufacturers’ sales branches, 
Merchant wholesalers, totale... Se 100,961 146,518 || Offices hs. Sseinecds ohestettoehs eee 17,926 
= Groceries, confectionery, meais. . 15,681 17,345 Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 
MAN PLOOUGES: a. 22 cod sss cass 10,945 13,539 Agents, brokers...............4+- . 
2% Beer, wines, distilled spirits. .... 6,232 7,195 Assemblers (mainly farm products) 28,931 | 


Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
Source: Moody’s Manual of Industrials, 


1951 Sales* 1951 Sales® a 
(in thousands) aha pds) 
- DEPARTMENT STORES DRUG STORES 
MPIC Penney Co: ....0c0ssc00s 00+: $1,053,202 Walgreen Co. ......ccccoccesceaenc$ 
Allied Stores Corp. ....... Meese 's stenw 476,098 United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ....--..00- 


_ May Department Stores Co. ........, 424,991 Sterling Drug Co. ...... street eee e ee 
Federated Department Stores ........ 408,844 People’s Drug Store, Inc. ..ssesesves 94, 
~Gimbel Bros., Inc. 298,522 Bt 
" é ’ ae eeereereraseeves . SHOE STORES 

Marshall Field HP anasicrpococens eH 
ages Endicott Johnson Corp. ...c..eeeeere 


é ee STORES Melville Shoe Co. tbe e ee eceesececoes 


Edison Bros, Stores, Ino. ...c.sese0e | 
peer SONWOFIE COs s-ceea-ecaesne 684,180 A'S. Beck Shoe Corp: s-.0; 4 neneem 


on 


& &. KReSg0 COs. ccceicss secccasee 910,978 
PREG ARE COW cc¢s2onceosnsen-p: 208,333 - 1, Fig ence Senet Ge, oe ae ee 
BS. H. Krese & Co. .....20.2..c0000. 172,391 Milles Shoes’ Ine et ee 
@. G. Murphy Co. ........:..0.2202- 168,898 9s ates tol eae 


J. J. Newberry Co. ......... Brinalcctercus 8OTy 262 MAIL-ORDER HOUSES , 

-MeCrory Stores Corp. ......-......5 104,222 Sears-Roebuck & Co. .....sscseeeees 2-657 

‘ ‘Montgomery Ward & Ga. .......000+ I 
OCERY STORES Splogel, (Ine: Fo. < ccsesencie sayieane 

reat Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. ..,. 3,179,792 FURNITURE STORES | 

afeway Stores, Inc. ............... 1,454,643 Barker Bros. Corp. 


ger Co. a atéinteiejieie 06 SONIC OOO EIOG 997,086 Ww. & J. SI . 
st National Stores, Inc. .......... 374853 Reliable Stores Corp. .s.ssssssseeacs hs 
erican Stores CO. ...seseseeees++ 469,771 Spoan&. Coto. wae ere 


Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. ee aaia esate 
Sterling, INC. ....segensarressenegee 


Terese oweeeeasee ‘ 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


(in millions of dollars) 
Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


‘Kind of business group 1939 1941 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952° 


Durable goods stores 11,312 17,213 16,026 36,652 41,876 43,882 52,793 51,882 21,490 ~ 
a Automotive QOUp anaes ease ..| 5,549 8,889 5,855 17,082 20,104 22,940 28,289 26,465 11,006 
_____ Motor vehicle dealers......... ..| 5,025 8185 5,000 15,804 18,744 21,669 26,702 24,783 10,276 
Parts and accessories.............. 524 704 855° «1,278. -1,360 = 1,271 1,587 =: 1,682 730 
Building materials and hardware group 2,390 3,347 3,739 7,688 8,766 8,237 10,092 10,722. 4,385 


Lumber and building materials... .. 1,761 . 2,442 2,502 5,433 6,272 5895 7,458 7,798 3,136 
ETD T TCs as ae eee 629 - 905 1,237 2,255 2,494 2,342 2,634 2,924 1,249 
lome furnishings group.............. 1,733 2,576 2,740 6,353 6914 6,790 8249 7,863 3,162 
: ishings..... 1,200 1,780 2,101 4,042 4,371 4,155 4847 4850 2,033 

i 533 796 639 2,311 2,543 2,635 3,402 3,013 41,131 


ae ee 


i 362 566 997 1,247. 1,225 «1,136 ~~ 1,174 ~=—-1,170 489 
; Other durables MEAN ste aeisiciek ease 1,278 1,835 2,695 4,282 4867 4,779 4989 5662 . 2,448 
Nondurable goods stores.......... 30,730 38,061 62,008 82,952 88,645 86,839 90,754 98,707 42,235 
Apparel SKOUD Sep eise se eels sciatic sie 3,259 4,137 7,689 9,294 9,803 9,332 9,333 9,856 4,165 
_ Men's clothing and furnishings. . 840 1076 1,769 2,309 2,309 2,183 2,175 2,249 926 
__ *- Women's apparel and accessories. . 1,323 1,635 3,338 3638 3,961 3,698 3,606 3,846 1,633 
: e ptaecll and other apparel......... 479 700 «61,442 =91,904 = 2,066 1,997 - 2,041 2,155 931 
BN at canictcelsethheioe cis Lares 617 726 «#41,140 1,443 1,467 1,454 1,511 1,606 675 | 
1,563. 1,847 3,155 3,867 4013 4,037 4,166 4,478 1,918 
Satan tiaiedeta's 3,526 4,570 9,575 10,651 10,683 10,470 10,626 11,321 4,942 
Fe ase ts sane dsek cect 10,156 12,244 19,233 28,434 30,966 30,965 32,768 36,940 16,066 ° 
Be eiaretavase es 7,722 9,312 - 14,593 22,501 24,770 24,800 26,412 29,816 12999 — 
BEPC cere aie ib siaiovelwis 2,434 2,932 4640 5933 6,196 6,165 6,356 7,124 3,067 
IONS cram teisclacisn 2,822 3,466 . 3,284. 5,482 6,483 :. 6.95% 7,558 8.390 + 3,612) 
yeral merchandise group........... 6,475 7,973 11,802 16,053 17,135 16307 17,235 18,030 7,392 
Department, including mail order. . 3,872 4,862 7,092 10,055 10,645 10,018 10,638 10,962 4,463 
poner general mdse. and dry goods. . 1,080 1,320 L245 tie 3222507 — 2.506% > 2:58 cme se 1169" 
1,523 1.791 2.865 3,676  3,983° 3,783 ~ 4,010 4286 — L760 = 
2,926 ~ 3,824 7,270. 9,171 .- 9,562 - $771 9,073 —9:692- » 41405 
on uor. 586 854 2,288 2,649 2,580 2,474 2,550 2,789 © 1,145. 
2,340 2,970 4,982 6,522 6982 6,297 6,523 6903 2,994 
ETO in ceiers 42,042 55,274 78,034 119,604 130,521 130,721 143,547 150,589 63,725 — 


Wholesale Sales 
Gin millions of dollars) 
Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, 


199019411945 1047—Ss104BSs1949S 1950951 


SocdvestobUsoOee 31,140 73,279 = 79,815 82,128 
s 6,272 10,176 10,881 24,428 27,431 24,266 30,652 | 
setae tesesneeesceyers 1,055 1,382 1,496 3,784 4,093 3,926 4,653, 
SNA Ga 1,265 2,087 2,216 5,012 5,972 5,338 6, 836 


788 1,432 1,200 3,677 4,425 ~ 4,099 5,455 


72,460 


Go. ste vaiewaeevene Pratap ais’ 592 886 937 1,969 2,014 1,719" 2,098 - 
us ISTUNDS oo) Acc ='eipeo 0'a aes 380 534 627. —-:1,299 1,337 1,235 1,625 
DOWOITVsfaiye cl ines cscsbenseo'e 234 334 593 865 799 688 761 
Machinery and meta!s.........0: 1,958 3,521 3,812 7,882 8,791 7,261 9,224 = 11,681 
_ Nondurable goods................. 16,278 20,964 33,201 48,851 52,384 48,194 51,476 55,944 
. Apparel and dry goods. . ae 1,889 2,669 3,611 §,747 5,729 - 4,838 5,197.) 5, 5 340 
Beers, wines and ile via a 1,249 1,662 3,520 4,135 4,070 4,075 4,485 4,607 
pe and sundries SEpkipen sa 54 521 , 654 1,063 1,350 1,370 © 1,382 1,482 1,655 
ah MP ree itie cisla caine Gaetesiece 6,055 - 7,884 12,147 16,412 18,869 17,238 18,088 19,593 


Sew iais 575 “739 909 1,828 1,902 1,723 2,013 2,400 
a oiislcleebiz’e sine) 1,106 1,174 1,811 2,445 2,530 2,506 2,481 2577 


All other........... Jobopeseueewe 4,883 6,182 20,140 = :16,934 17,914 16,432, :17,730 19,967 
establishments. ........ Betis ahd 26,244 = 36,394 = 53,708 += 87,263 95,172 86,817 96,782 «106,761 
Durable goods....... ; 6,272 10,176 10,881 24,428 27,431 24,266 30,652 . g 


33, 
Tessar se 19,972 26,218 + = 42,827.» 62,835 «67,741 «62,551 66,130 ~—72, 


Chain Stores vs. . Independent Stores 
Gn millions of dollars) 


1939 1941 1945 1948 ~ 1949 1950 1951 


195: 
7 52° 


Chain store & mail order... . 9,570 12,635 17,280. 26,958 29,737 29,041 31,232 34,000 ~=—-:'17, 144 
Independent. .............. 32,472 42,639 60,754 92,646 100,784 101,680 112,315 118975 77,114... 
Total sales... 0... 008.0. 42,042 55,274 - 78.034 - 119,604 130,521 130,721 143,547 152,975 94,258 

Chains as percent of total... 22.8 22.9 22.1 22.5 22:8 eee ee 21.8 22.2 ae 


RRR r 
. more stares months, adjusted for seasonal variation; new series, chain stores now include only those firms with 1] or 


1947 


Monthly Average 
Railroad Carloadings 
Be (in thousands of cars) . 
Source: Association of American Bailroada. 


DOMESTIC AIRLINES’ TRAFFIC 


¥on-Mites {isiLussss) Passenger alles (HILLIONS! 
m0 49, 


Less-than- 20 
Coal, coke Grain&  carload LES Eessd nas edad oat Saye ey Ate es 
&ore products merchandise sesmene aa ese dectem eras 
& = eB Pest 
al 1001 200 1,100 Bal ie 
1932... 482 138 756 TAS 
3 67§ 162 653 a KP 
ay 913 169 670 
3 1,001 222 423 
fat 1,043 213 459 
a 955 223 461 
—«dO4.. 882 208 528 
1947. 1,039 27 506 
1948... 1,044 209 464 
ap 751 216 382 
aes 875 205 . 356 
195) 964 219 328 
3 799 204 310 Mer eT or rT CY eT 
me SOYRCE, CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; 
___ * Includes forest prodycts, vestock & miscellaneous 
eg Dot Listed separately. f First six monthe 
? 


ed Class I Steam Railways* 
4 Source: Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


1920 1930 1940 1948 1950 © 


er 
. first-track mileage operated....-........... San96 234,668 242,158 232,749 226,903 226,296 
ngers carried (thousands).............+.+.-2:- 1,234,862 703,598 452,921 642,781 486,194 


nger revenue (thousand dollars)...........-..-] 1,286,613 728488 417,269 964,303 813,417 — 
etage journey per passenger (miles)........-... 5a 37.94 38.11 52.46 64.1 65.3 
p tons revenue freight carried (thousands). .,,.... 2,259,983 2,063,078 1,843,290 2,847,897 2,570,153 


MMSE aback 4,328,268 4,083,242 3,537,150 7,976,285 7,817,263 
6,178,439 5,281,197 4,296,601 9,671,722 9,473,093 
§,827.591 3,930,929 3,089,417 7,472,035 7,059,276 
17,227 868,879 682,134 1,002,011 1,039,706 
16,994 19,066 =—-17,630 15,467 15,618 
2,022,832 1,487,839 1,026,848 1,326,597 1,220,784 
RA ACE 3,681,801 2,550,789 1,964,125 4,762,828 4,593,688 
61 30 103 46 “42 
16,290 9,486 75,270 «13,283. 12,470 
64,746 56,582 41,721 41,851 40,494 
2,350,707 2,305,741 1,675,080 1,783,363 1,744,625 
) ET ae 53,501 52,130 37,817 «39,142 37,146 


¥ op ne revenues above one million dollars, 1 Preliminary, 3 Data not available, ¢ Class I, XI a 
tin duns 3G, 1951, \ 4s 


WHAT SERVICES CONTRIBUTE 


example, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems; and 
large-scale agriculture could hardly exist without scientific crop and weather services. 

‘Personal services are the remaining stronghold of small, individual enterprise. The 
service industries are the only ones where small business produces half the total output. 
With growing consumer acceptance, these trades promise to offer a continued incentive 
for independent, small ventures. 

But there are big as well as small businesses among the service industries. Financing 
of the nation’s business and much of its government is made possible by the highly 
organized financial services. Insurance is another field where big as well as small firms 
; fll our steadily increasing demand for all forms of protection. : 
Sr: -Through ownership of stocks, bonds, life insurance and savings accounts we all con- 
tribute and have a stake in this financing of our complex economic machinery, Contrary 
to the steady advance of almost all other indices, however, stock and bond yields to 


begun to stabilize. 


_ Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 and 1948 


ae Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
nr a 


eset, : No. of establishments No, of establishments 
_ Kind of business 1939 1948 | Kind of business 1939 1948 
= PERSONAL SERVICES: Electrical repair shops...........-. 15,644 19,440 
__ Barber BSHODS Jes ssa deainas seis poise) 217,098 91,993 Jewelry, watch, clock repair........ 12,485 12,750 
Barber and beauty shops........... 4,199 2,591 Leather goods repair..............- 2,168 560 
Baths and masseurs. ..,..........- 1,600 1,305 Locksmiths and gunsmiths......... 2,252 1,518 
Beauty MauONS sane Asay sss 5s 83,071 74,497 Musical instrument repair.......... 982 789: 


Cleaning and dyeing plants..,...... 12,616 25,534 Radio tepalf’ss.. ssa sve ess careces 10,732 12,558. 
Costume and dress suit rental. ..... 417 510 Refrigerator repair...............25 : 
EeDiaper Service. 6. 2s2s-.... 20-0000 na. 384 Saw, knife and tool sharpening and 


Funeral service, crematories........ 18,196 18,675 KODALI. c acess ninls Satta eroisisawremition 
- Fur repair and storage............. 2,180 2,334 Sewing machine repair............. 
eed Ants sig Sawes See eae 1,426 SLOWS FOPAIN 555s Saale Soh ecru 
22,736 19,182 Taxigermists 4.00 .S.cace eoemetones 
SARS oo ce a 718 1,176 PMOLTOPAIT. oiskoe aaa meseee eee 
ea iidee Meise s 3.4 10,957 14,712 Typewriter repair... ..........s00. 
Boternte see 1,012 1,517 Upholstery, furniture ...........+2- 
Pte Stcatocs o's $0,115 44,151 Welding Shops. stig... .acice cles cts 
Rev ereicicieris's cites 7,968 2,962 | OTHER SERVICES: 

Hoteliers Vico gcce eee spac 
P Tourist courts and camps..,..... Say 

ries: eo ae AMUSEMENT PLACES: 
500 672 Amusement DEVICOS scurahawiaie naan 
1,554 1,302 Amusement parks....,....... trees 
Aaa 2,576 2,652 Bands, orchestras, entertainers..... 
oa 280 - "603 Bathing beaches (not municipal)..., 
spe ea 952 1,393 Bicycle rentals.................06- 
5 a a 1,424 2.231 Billiard and pool parlots........... 
aden S| 601 Boat and canoe rental...,,.......+ . 
pes <,. aa 33 1,394 Bowling alleys..........cssesssrese 
615 5 na. 77 Clubs, baseball..............-.00s 
: 649 798 Clubs, footbal.............+ sheees 
. 1,201 1,703 Dance halls, studios, schools....... 
Pore.) |, 1,825 1,036 Race tracks, automobile............ 
n painting shops. . eal . 5,391 4,283 Race tracks, dog.......,secreeeees 
phone answering service....... pa, 367 Race tracks, horse tawecees tedeeeece 
sae Sane: 823 1.260 Riding academies..........-+++-00. 
se eG ‘979 Shooting galleries. .........e0e+« 
Skating rinks, ice. ......ecceeseace 
Skating rinks, roller.............. . 
Sports and athletic fields...... S0R8 
ages Di ssactsters ny DOCCOOE LLS 95,544 Sports promoters, commercial oper- 
Au obile rentals. . Boats poassse 648 1,011 17) BRP 3p 8 oa 

omobile storage, ie Bl Bie isteats 11,095 8,533 Swimming pools (not municipal. . 

mature rewinding shops... 3 978 2,023 Theaters, motion pictures......... ; 
Bicycle repair shops............-.. 1,601 1,283 Theaters and theatrical producers. ., 


B aan shops...,... Seats Anke OO? 8,249 NOTE: n.a.—not available 


“Manufacturing and agriculture can grow steadily more efficient only because ‘they 
take advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific services. For 


ee ee a 


the investor have declined steadily throughout the war and have only in recent years ~ 


Hocele Cost of Advertising Facilities 
Bure: Horwath & Horwath. _ Source: U. 8, Dept. of Commerce. 


Percent Average sale Restaurant Monthly Radio Magarin” 
; of rooms occupied sales . ; = 
ee BeeO ccaiat |. rous G) dso 100) ae See eS sree hae 
ee ns ; : a : is IOS Nene eors eateasctesecert 6,926 12,587 
1939... : ; ae é2 ee a Me ianesece sy Srp Re as 8,845 15,007 
e iets a aoe as bY Daa ieee RecN Gas RecA 15,896 25,5315, 
W947 Stead vlewien Betareins aie creetate 15,911 37,340 : 
SLORseiiccawcsis veieic« $0 4.77 230 oR 
AGAOS)2-c<cdsoesse a2 SAT 219 W949 isis aasadecwtinenionss 15,650 41,692 ~ 
1a50 sea es 81 5.71 223 1960 vi scce stocker ti eek Maateatee 15,293 43,589 ¥ S 
3 eee 79 6.28 2s MO PBs fotrSosusnonadonens . 14,568 47,613 
TIF Ss. 78 6.39 245 1952" 55 Sats Sao seo 14,109 51,289 = - ae 
Fe is First § months. g * Average first 5 months, preliminary. i 
0 # 
ie _New York Stock Exchange Sales Stock Prices per Share* 
- Source: SaaS a ee atial Caron ae: New York Daw-Jonear& Contare Ayernceas 


din dollars) 


Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) 


Public i i) 
Total Industrials utilities oe 


Year (65) (30) (15) 
1920 ees 311.24 104.48 
193250) Seer: 26.82 64.57 26.89 7.46 
1939eR ene: 48.01 142.66 24.43 30.01 
194i one 41.22 121.82 18.02 28.36 
1942) 36.04 107.20 12.63 26.38 
1933. eects 46.39 134.81 19.82 
1945... 63.72. 169.82 32.15 
194 Tiopeemee 63.31 177.88 35.05 
1948.52, 66.32 179.95 34.03 
1940h Ree 64.37 179.48 36.44. 
1950. eee 77.69 215.47 41.20 
1951) ee 93.98 235.46 44.03 


Asean ! 265.65 


A975 


‘Jan. 1—Aug. 1. 2 Includes International Bank. ; AW Hat 6 mont ot Been! closings. 
Railroad ‘Industrial. ‘Less than 1. 4 Foreign. months. - et 


STOCK MARKET TREND 


‘24126. 28°30 ‘32 ‘34 ‘36 38 "40 "42 "44 146 48 


22 


- Advertising Media, 1951 


Source: Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
1935-39 = 100 


Volume ;. 

; : (in millions : 
Medium. of dollars) % of total x 
_ Newspapers................-- 2,257.7 34.7 4 | 
BE RAGIO a sicicls, sie aiy's a'c'e's ASHE oe 712.3 10.9 q 
Magazines........ Rrioesiacies s §73.7 8.9 ] 
ir See arbors _ 973.7 142 PTTL : 
Srreteiots ocelalereis%e 292.1 45 upze 
Sp ee 149.2 24 BE! Le 4 fo 
ee ed od cer | 4 a VY a nS i 
| ATT) | Merwe | CLL EET | 


Pee e eee rere eee s 1935 ‘36°37 28 '39 '40'4) "42 “43 '44 ‘45 46 47 “48 “49 ‘SO ‘SI 
* First 5 months overage for 1952 | 


i aed = a SOURCE: PRINTERS INK 


Stock and Bond Yields—Percent 


Bonds Stocks 


Common (Moody's Inve = 
tors’ Service) 


Corporate (Moody's Inves- 
tors’ Service) 


Munic- 
Mu- ipal 
nicipal (Stand- Preferred 
(Bond ardand | (Standard 
Buyer) ; Poor's and Poor’s 
(20 Indus-,} Rail- | Public} Corp.) Corp.) 


(15) (15) | (oot | (128) 
R77 e512 35 | 40 
4.65 6.13 73. (273 
2.76 4.17 42 | 39 
2.10 4.08 62° 1-63 


cities) | Total trial | road utility 


Copal beequnnel iG eeLt 5.214 5.31 | 5.18 | 5.14 
oul EweGaG | 4.79 6.87 | 6.71 | 7.61 | 6.30 

i Scamtes | 2.83 3.77 | 3.30 ; 4.53 | 3.48 

oel Bansagee 2.14 {1 3.34. | 2.95 | 3.95 | 3.11 
1.93 3.16 | 2.85 | 3.64 | 2.99 
1.50 2.87 | 2.68 | 3.06 | 2.89 
1,89 2.86 | 2.67 | 3.11 | 2.78 
2.37 3.08 | 2.87 | 3.34 | 3.03 
2.15 2.96 | 2.74 | 3.24 | 2,90 
1,90 2.86 | 2.66 | 3.10 | 2.82 
1.97 3.08 | 2.89 | 3.26 | 3.09 
2.08 3.18 | 2.98 | 3.36 | 3.20 


‘axable, 15 years and over; cemape April 1, 1952, 12 years. + Includes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. 
werace ot first 6 months. § Data for Aug.-Sept. based on 14 stocks; from Oct., 1948 based on 11 stocks. - 


Note: Figures in ages represent number of issues. 


: federal Reserve System, All Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 
a, | (all money figures in millions of dollars) 5 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


1925-1930 1935104015 10501051 


te eee eit 21,996 . 23870 12175 15,321 22775 44,705 +~—=«49,561. 
star so, 3728 . 4125 12268 15,823 78338 52365 51,621. 


stments......... 5,160 ° 6,864 5,541 5,982 6,070 10,355 11,065 
Mgateelbabit sis ays 34,250 37,029 - 38,454 56,430 129,670 133,089 141,015 
Jet 3 S059 Ge eee 19,124 18,796 = 21,056 = 33,829 91,820 90,306 95,968 


eiosos 10,557 13,012. 10,041 ~—-12,178 24,210 29,336 30,623 
ost db SE paar 4,678 6,593 5,145 5,698 7,589 9,695 10,218 
MBAS cfoys,t16 sie: siete 9,489 8,052 6,387 6,486 6,884 6373 6,849 


_*Dnd cf year. + As of June 25. 
Post sRavings deposits. 


4 Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U. 8. Government 4 
are 


its to Deposit ‘Accounts forcee interbaaks + ae. 
: (in millions of dollars) 
Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 


491.649 
715,782 1,116.936 
884,303 1,101,873 


® Includes 141 leading cities. 
months. 


ag! 


Money and Interest Rates 
(@er cent per annum) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board, 


Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates 


7 other 
northern. 
& eastern 

cities 


Assets and Liabilities, Active 
Banks in U. S., Dec. 31, 1951 
~ Gn millions of dollars except no. of banks) CASH INCOME AND OUTGO 
Source: U.6. Treasury Department. OF TREASURY 


14,107 
58.139 
75,189 


44,830 
180,424 


Insurance Preside ad Losses 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Type 1939 1943 1945 _ 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Casualty, surety, and mis- 
___ cellaneous companies > 
- Net premiums written. ..| 1,191,838 1,703,797 1,631,649 2,011,262 2,591,065 3,071,838 6,222,861t 6,813,660}. 
y fdtcce cee: 484,343 659,365 799,193 1,006,954 1,208,360 1,425,594 2,435,651 2,785,712f 


907,003 1,334,491 1,555,935 2,042,435 2,453,421 2,740,726 § $ 
Beare 404,800 560,175 748,664 $96,153 1,064,316 1,195,472 § § 


Sak untae Siesta 313,499 380,235 455,329 561,487 692,635 711,114 667,536 683,460 


nt 
_ *U,S8. and o peed territories and possessions. + Includes adjustment expenses, ¢ Aggregate of 922 insurance 
companies exclu e insurance. § Included in above figures. 


Life Insurance—Financial Condition Life Insurance in Force in U.S. 
; _ and Policy SS a of U. S. Com- ( dis of ponies 
(in millions of dollars) Source: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of 


Life Insurance, 
4 pera ce: Spectator Yearbook and Institute of 
Life Insurance. 


~ Total 
14,772 


21,029 
69,475 | 


Year Ordin: 
Assets ee eee Senet 


(admitted) Total Premium Paymentto | j910....... 11579652] Seek 2,977 
Dec. 31 income income policyholders 1915 hee. 16,655 4.274 


453 81 ee 56 1029 serg-ri-i> 52,910 12,318 


Group | Industria] 


i ui a7 i $0 bY apes 75,726 17,349 4 102,086 
Th 4 169 | tee asa 
ale at acaba ae us 1930....... 78,622 17,963 | 106,413 
7,320 1,764 1,385 745 1933 sew seee 70,892 16,630 96,246 _ 
17482 «4,337 «3,350 «1,962 18357 70,710 | 10,283 | 17,471 | 98,464 
20,754 4,653 3,504 «= 3,087 794 
29,243 «45,453. 3,825 «2,642 one ee toe ae ee ges 
ee iy taste | ons Br 22,373 | 27,677 | 151,975 
44797 7.674 «5,249.67 1947... 123,022 | 32,795 | 30,406 | 196,223 
tle in ace, pe eye 1948 Ne. 132,052 38,382 30,827 | 201,261 
een ee 1949... 139,576 | 42,207 | 31,983 | 213,766 
64,020 «11,387 «8319 3,731 1950.0... 149,800 | 50,910 | 33,337 | 234,047 
68,057 | 34,833 | 252,100 


68,292 12,100 9,200 3,985 - BOSE en chs2. 160,210 


dily expanding. While probably more citizens have opposed this trend in the United 

} than in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first. 
ssion, and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated the momentum 
h government intervention. 

Although many Americans have disliked and distrusted big government, federal power , 
has grown steadily since the Civil War. It seems inevitable that the government will 
e to accept an increasingly important role in the economy. 
war budgets have been higher than those in any pre-war period. In the peace- 
udget for 1949-50, half the government’s expenses were concerned with our na- © 


a rmament effort starting in 1950 mean an even heavier military burden on the budget. : 
9 distribute the remaining billions among tax relief, debt reductions and aoclaay 
ms Will continue to be a major problem. 
Sur federal government has become so large, and its activities so numerous, that we 
els. Ne to overlook the many services performed at the state and local government 
Nevertheless, in 1951 state and local expenditures amounted to $15.1 billion, 0} 
e than 34 per cent of total government outlay. 
eosts of running the more than 155,000 government units in the nation are 
. The variety of uses to which the billions of dollars raised in taxes or by borr 
is. ‘put is bewildering. This section spreads the central. tacts and figures hanes 
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Summary of Internal Revenue Collections 2 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. 


7,352 22,369 43,800 40,672 39,108 41,865 


Mercere ici aie sis 1,156 2,053 9,669 16,028 12,553 9,676 10,174 11,554 10,854 14,388 


~ unemployment taxes........ 1,769 2,344 4448 20,813 20,405 21,367 23,379 20,528 19,798 26,625 


BETINSURSHICA Ser eiciic Ss owe es - 2,559 2105 4,158 20,342 19,942 20,802 22,611 19,739 19,027 25,808 
Unemployment insurance..,... 101 101 156 , 186 179 186 209 226 223 237 
Bi ees 109 138 = ll 285 284 380 560 563 548 580 


Rae Cn eee 2,237 2,955 4571 6,960 7,713 8,064 8311 8382 8305 9.433 
efits 127. 167 «829. "| 372.382 2 2 6 © © 
_ Estate and gift taxes...... ws. 861 407 447 643 677. 779 9899 797 706 ©6730 

holic beverage taxes...... 588 820 1,423 2310 2526 2475 2,255 2211 2219 2,547 
MDNOXCS te oec Gc ss.04s 580 698 924 932 1,166 1,238 1,300 1,322 1,328 1,380 
fotbeaicn Pesee eal SQ 4S GBH BBE 80 4 79 73 Bee 
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State Revenues and Expenditures Functional Distribution of State 4 
-—s Gn millions of dollars) Employment and Payroll; on 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, April, 1952 oR 


1950 1951 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


hag 


in irs Septic a 15,344 16,858 


and debt redemption®. .... 15,412 15,445 Employees Pay rol). 
[Faye ss ve cee 12,270 13,023 : Ga . Gooee 
pee ake 674 782 Function thousands) | millions) 


Peewee ween wa seeenones 


Seen wee rw emer eene 


Educatlon's i. saicc Wetec sta shaiss jgky. 

pers Tax Revenues Institutions of higher learning..| 258 
ae (in millions of dollars) Local'schools: ase aie 44 
ce The Conference Board; Bureau of the Census Other. 3... + 2h... We eeweerens 30 
? High Ways. cchicio. << iteee tamale 17 


Total ‘Federal = State = Local | State hospitals,............... 176 


Otheeal isc. See eae 27 

ate ees oe ae Waterways and other nonhighway 
7,392 2.974 1,107 3811 transportation.............. 4 
t 10,277 3,479 1,780 5,018 Natural resources............... 79 
wee 9,736 3,551 1,886 4,299 | Employment security............ 45 
12,907 4,910 3,313 4,684 | State liquor stores..."........... 14 
50,075 40,882 4,307 4,886 | All other.......... dotidwomate es 133 


50,967 35,053 7,930 7,984 
63,586 © 46,081 89348621 


eS ; HOW WE WORK 

ee One of the most important changes which has occurred in the American economy _ 
during the past decade has been the fundamental change in our national perspective on 
employment. Where the ¢ 30’s were haunted by the persistent spectre of mass unem- / 
ployment, not only Worlu War II but also the postwar period brought with them an 
era of steady employment, ever higher wages and benefits. 


The outbreak of war in Korea found us with practically full employment. Contrary to 
our position at the beginning of World War II, there was practically no pool of unem- 
ployed, and there were much smaller reserves of employable women, aged persons, and 
handicapped workers. Yet, we have managed, and will continue to, barring all out war. 


Employment and Unemployment (in millions of persons) 


; Sources: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Bureau of the Census, and U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economica, 
5 Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. 


Activity 1929 1932 1941 1043 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952% 
Total employment..................5.08 46.7. S79..> S0S4 2754.5) 19'52:8ie a S80) e594 08,7, 69.0 61.0 60.1 
Non-agricultural employment............. 36.8 263 41.3 454 44.2 498 §14 50.7 525 54.0 53.8 
 Manufacturing......... Nets cick tertahion ¢ 10.5 © 68. 13.0 17.4 15.2. 152 153° 142 149 15.9) 15805 
PDUTADIC FOCUS)... siecie nie ie pa saseccon's aS aie os 6.5 [Sein Efe ae MES 8.0' 39. “0;0ies 
., Nondurable goods.................. arc Pe re Seto! ; 8:9 “69 7:0 96:7 6.9 70" © 6:3auee 
BEINN Dy pom si erctelsscie ais slob sivas vielen ay 9 8 9 10 9 39 3 #9 
: Construction ett sees aR Salle hey 1.01.8 we VE 2,0 eee ee 23eo 


1 
1.5 
BAS 28. 1822536 9 3.9). 4 6 42 4 AS Ad 
(NT ee My PM Ts ear isp ewan Ls Cyt Ch ERS 


“Trade Weis ists sisi avis-ons|sipicboigic siarc-ate's 


ENA: SSG hg ase ee eee ee a> a a A REN aE re (38) (Bila: Zk? 
Rema WHOLESAIO: 2.0... occ eo lee ee tceneecs eho eLih wae UG tea) Rigs @ 224i Omer ess 2502426 
BEMANCB ec nce oxionc aster nachca cok LASS 3c) US ASA 1G ie eel 18 19 
BPSEGVIGB nas oss thecal eesie dies. <i 2.7 3.6 3.8 3.9 4.8 4.8 48 48 48 
Brrcvernment soc. cee ko et a as S17 3:2-* 46 48°6.0> 6.0) 9 15:4 495.6) es 59 6.4 
“Other, self-employed, domestic......... CO Sc? 5 Fees A AD 667 ee 76 84 76 
Agricultural employment : OSS 6 91 eS 8:6" /°. 82": 8.00. 430 LS maesnO 
Unemployment............... oe 2012.7! $5) es ss 2:22 Oot ce SS) 
Public works...,....,.-.4- phe eV NSS 1.9 NE mele ea at eos ees 
‘Total civilian labor force, Mtnwe are oanateete 48.7. 50:6. 55.9 555 53.9 60.2 614 621 63.1 629 
BPAGINSO 1060S... ev. <5 cueccucocs cesses: 3 Ae LS ABS TS ee SS els 15) @’) 
i - Total PAD IIMONCA NS: ce fet ccs ose nied Nesiclou's 49.0 50.9 574 644 652 616 62.7 636 646 (8) 


OUI Os i 2 
* 1 Average ot first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal variation. * Negligible, * Beginning January, 1951, data ° 
' Armed Forces and total iabor force not available. 


Minutes of Working Time Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Foods 
Source: U. 8, Bureau of Labor Statistics. : 


(Paris) Germany Treland Italy Norway |Switzerlanl}_ 
Oct. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Sept. 1951 | Aug. 1951 | Oct. 1951 


6 15 6 18 
20 17 

17 17 16 

8 13 7 7 
72 128 58 

68 1241 59: 97 

a es 48 100 

76 iy 61 85 
42 65 18 

83 162. 63 117 

60 109 38 35 

16 20 9 12 

109 126 82 97 

- 9 

5 6 

12 7 

5 5 3 4 

250 68 122 

74 228 188 
55 19 


9 37 7 M4 


AVERAGE INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL _ 
WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-51 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-14 = 100) 


*Annual earnings of factory, railroad ami mining 
workers divided by overcge employment 


_ 400 

Average income of 

Zz persons engaged Average income of 
5 300 in ogricylture employed Industrial 


1930 1935 1940 1945 


Soyree: U. $. Dep't, of Agriculture 


1910 1915 1920 1925 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 
in Manufacturing Industries 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


1939 1945 1947 1949 - 1951 19622. , 
Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Warn- Hours|Earn- Hours |Harn- Hours Earn- Hours 
ings worked] ings worked! ings worked] ings worked| ings worked] ings worked — 


$54.14 40.1 | $54.92 39.2 | $64.88 40.7 | $66.71 
57.11 40.5} 58.03 39.5 | 69.97 41.7] 71.93 
61.03 40.1] 60.78 38.3 | 75.12 41.5 | 74.81 

58.45 40.7 | 55.09 372} 71.95 424 | 72.03 
59.96 40.0} 60.92 39.0 | 73.83 41.9] 76.94 
56.68 40.6} 57.82 39.6 | 69.35 41.7 | 70.90 
56.07 40.9 | 54.54 38.6 | 69.49 425] 69.19 
$4.26 40.4 | 56.28 39.3} 66.70 41.3 | 68.52 


7 | $45.08 43. 
WER IRON steveoss 26.90 38.0 | 49.81 44.1 

hae a fa. .a. fa. 01.8. 
Nae Mas fa. fa. 
Saiss na 0a. na. 01.2. 

Sica8 na Ma. na. 1.4. 
Metis de eas <i fa. na. na. 11.2. 
Pasa oT wins aioe fa. M.a. fa. fa. 
na. 1.8. fa. 0a. 

ss ybiateds 27.50 38.6} 47.15 44.1 
ry, except electrical...| 29.27 39.3} 53.02 45.8 
ortation equipment?. . 56.10 43.7 
51.99 41.3 
Na. a. 
fa. 1.8. 
40.60 43.1 
38.87 42.4 
31.56 411 
28.62 41.3 
36.81 41.6 


32.15 36.9 
35.58 41.1 
40.10 44.9 
32.27 41.7 
4l.11 45.9 
47.93 41.4 
44.66 44.5 
56.71 46.2 
50.28 44.0 


weekly earnings in 1919 = ey 29, 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86. Avera: e hours worked = 

"1919 = 47.8 sue: = 45.7 = 38.2. 2 Average of first four months. 4 + Figures for 19: 9 and 
utomobiles. «Figures for 1839" aaa 1945 are for cotton goods only. NOTE: Data ae to 
mparable; pattially estimated by Research institute. Designation b.a, means not ee 3 ala 
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Percent Distribution of Families by Total Money Income, 1 1951 


i mors _ Source: U.S. ‘Bureau of Census Pict ; : 


: No. 
¥ employed Under $1,000- $3,000- $5,000- Over 
, St Heads of families employed ‘ (000) $1,000 $3,000 © $5,000 $7,000 $7,000 
er Phe te Ne. Suite ect yee 39,822 115% 310% 343% 142% 91% 


Major occupation group: } : 
Professional, technical & kindred workers............0.---| © 2,502 19 129 34.9 25.9 245 


Ee OO OMPLOVON con we cune eo Lasts coelades 531 25 83 w1 22.8 §2.4 ; 
SERN, dead daease neae eo b HEAR Tae aoe ane aera 1,971 17 13.9 39.6 26.6 18.3¢, 2 ae 
Farmers & farm managers 3,451 28.5 40.0 19.1 58 6.6 j 
Managers, officials & proprietors, except farm......., asta 4,735 6.0 18.2 314 20.5 24.0; ee 
PSellBmplOyeds.c.te.bty. Nein nse ascelvs a's 3 ee 2,754 93 23.9 28.6 15.5 22.6 2s 
MIS ACO a ees ere arate tne vaek gab aceseceg dee 1,981 1.6 10.9 35.0 26.9 CH fo 
=~ Clerical & kindred workers. .........0..cccesecreveperscs: 2,139 27 23.2 48.0 17.2 8.7 
RIMESUWOTKEIS hee neti: Sasa sess sacs one ane hs 3.1 23.5 372 20.6 Iie 
“Craftsmen, foremen & kindred workers............0.e0e00- 6,812 2.7 224 46.5 20.4 TS, ae 
Operatives & kindred workers...........:,20cecevecsecees 6,872 Al 32.5 45.2 14.0 42 ae 
Private household workers......-.-......,- Houpeorisegn see 256 43.5 39.9 13.9 oats 26: 
Service workers, except private household. .....,.......... 1,911 8.6 42.1 35.1 9.5 88. 
Farm taborers & foramen: c.... cs. cecccesceeccesdeseess 613 25.7 61.1 9.4 3.7 en 
Laborers, except farm & Min@...........ccseceee eevee eens 2,271 11.5 §0.7 28.4 6.7 28° 
Armed forces or not employed...,....... S Nalewiealas senna 6,538 30.2 39.8 19.1 6.7 42g ; 
Major industry group: : a 
Agriculture, forestry & fisheries.......... ASOnONne es Bbae 4,241 27.6 43.6 175 5.7 55 coos 
WINING tae co 6. Basic evnimo ees Sane 689 24 31.2 43.2 166" * 6.6m 
— Construction......... 2,848 5.7 20.5 36.0 18.7 89 
Manufacturing 9,923 34 25.3 42.7 18.7 9.7. 
Transportation, communications & public utilities........... 3,154 4.0 25.1 472 163 1A = 
WHOIS ate, aOGsst ec cis nso clei na Na aie cee sine ae ees 1,454 25 22) oo 21.2 46 | 
BEL AUBAUG Me ne NE ae vine sete ale eieteisies avec Soe 4,211 6.2 31.7 363 142. lise 
Finance, insurance, real estate..... Meee ndvae asic koe ae 945 28 18.2 34.8 19.2 25:0 aoe 
Business & Tepait services............ Path uakbeceabin tye: 873 6.9 29.1 39.5 43 «©6105 
SE GFSOMANSELVICES fm tis os alr iaiais Ars Sieielsleta bwts[n\cicle.ssieie'o 2 siaroiess : a 
Entertainment & recreation services.........2-..+-s0-200-+ 
Professional & related serviceS..,.......+e¢eseeeeareeee- 
Public administration............-... Spipae eae Rh aiiniais sisi: 
Armed forces or not employed............-+..+++ Roe aS 


Work Injuries in Industry (in thousands) 
Sources below: U, 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


“Industry 


_ Manufacturing BpReia theres eicis:sisis\s 

~ Trade—Wholesale and retail se erate 
Public utilities.;................ 
MECGNSIUCHOD cc cccs cs +4 es ciees 
BAtlDads sence Nia eat cae se 
Miscellaneous transportation. .... 

_ Mining and quarrying........... 
_ Services, govt. and misc......... 
eu: 0S Shon SSeeeAne nse 
All industries. Re aera tel 


+ Preliminary. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments | 
(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 


1933 | 1937 | 1941 


ee ef 


Accession rate, .cssseccsessccese] 9: E 54 | 36 | 54 
_ Separation FOXC ORG eae vesizssh es MN i 38.) 44) 12339 
_Discharges........,+. cree a Qube 

2s 3.0 13 


7 
9.4713 | 92.0 


Braet een tae 


e to 7 months, FEDueebe: + First 6 months’ average, preliminary. ~ 
Nodiers tions caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on Soncluht and extended leave. 
~ 1940, workers caving to doter the Army or Navy are included, . Prior to January 1940, spoailes 


ae were Pepuibined with data for quits. 


"Strikes waa Lockouts 


Strikes Workers Man-days 
and involved idle 
lockouts Number Number 
Number (thousands) (thousands) 
=» 695 258 na. 
1,897 373 n.a. 
1,255 407 n.a. 
1,839 568 na. 
2,185 302 na. 
_ 1,593 na 0.2. 
4,450 1,227 n.a. 
3,411 1,463 na. 
2,385. 1,099 n.a. 
lace ice arate 1,112 1,613 na, 
rtiatateic 1,553 757 n.a. 
1,249 655 1a. 
1,301 428 na. 
1,035 330 a. 
Wachee ‘707 330 26,219 
ae 604 314 12,632 
921 289 5,352 
637 183 3,317 
810 342 6,893 
841 324 10,502 
1,695 1,168 16,872 
1,856 1,467 19,592 
2,014 1,117 15,456 
2,172 789 13,902 
4,740 1,861 28,425 
Ta SARA 2,772 688 9,148 
2,613 1,171 17,812 
2,508 577 6,701 
4,288 2,363 73,048 
2,968 840 4,183 
ee ae 3,752 1,981 13,501 
4,956 2,116 8,721 
4,750 3,470 38,025 
4,985 4,600 116,000 
3,693 2,170 34,600 
3,419 1,960 34,100 
3,606 3,030 50,500 
4843 2,410 38,800 
4,734 2,220 22,900 
on 2,280 43,200 


eh y as 
Sou 


Average metninge and Hours Worked Per Week in Nonmenufacturing Industries 
f Source: UO. 8. Department of Labor. 


Benet aid te 
_ daforma Please | 
Why Strikes? 
Percentage of 
total strikes 
- Major issues 1948 1949 
Wages and hours.............. 50.8 46.6 
Union organization, wages and 
Ours. hie eka anor 9.4 6.0 
Union crganization...........- 1342a 157) 
Recommition: <3) occa noses 92 10.8 
Strengthening pia po- 
SHON Ss a steieas ee A 5 
Closed or union shop........ 18 oe. 
Discrimination. ...........-. 1.3 1.8 8 
OMSL okies pee eee ah A 4 
Other working conditions....... 215 '25.0°= 22.0 
PODISOCUMLY Harcla%. piewatelaaa' ate 10.0 -126 122 
Shop conditions and policies. . O75 52 9.7 ae 
Workiload:i.ca.. seas, imei peciate L3rgrer 1.5 
Oiler cae chet acon ae a) 6 a) 
Interunion or intraunion matters 3.8 58 5.3 
Sympathy sie os i eee 13 14 1.0 
Union rivalry or factionalism.. 14 15 1.6 
PUTISGICHON i gaciccse.iccaeoeees 102 526.25 
Other sa rece uatsitereetiree ok 5) vibe 
Not reported >. c25.secgse0 sees 1.1 3 9 
Allissies rac atin demicornses 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Termination of Strikes in 1951 


Workers 

Strikes involved 

(per cent (per cent 

Methods of termination of total) of total) 


Agreement of parties reached: 


Ditecthy cs. aacisein one meee tees 51.4 
Assisted by non-gov't agencies & 
Modiators.2 2. waliMiansadsccacee 1.0 
Assisted by government agencies. .. 23.9 
Terminated without forma! settlement 20.8 


Employers discontinued business 
Not reported . 


Sources: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistica 


1941 1945 1947 1949 1951 } 
Mitts: Earn- Hours |Karn- Hours |Earn- Hours {Harn- ‘Hours |Harn- Hours Rarn- ‘Hye 
dt ings worked | ings worked | ings worked | ings worked | ings worked] ings worked 
MUON signees ss $27.41 28.1 | $48.98 39.2 | $62.77 37.7 | $56.78 30.2 | $66.60 30.3 | $71.27 31.7 4 
Reale i 30.86 31.1} 52.25 42.3 | 66.59 40.7} 63.28 32.6] 77.86 35.2) 7808 U9 
ferous mining............ 33.28 41.7 | 45.86 44.0] 54.63 41.8} 61.55 40.9} 7460 436] 7898 439 — 
oe ad nonmetallic mining} 26.25 41.8 | 41.26 46.6 | 50.54 45.0] 56.38 43.3] 67.19 450) 67.49 440 
E th 3195 ao. | scree: 44.77 37.4 | 51.78 38.5 | 58.30 391} 5827 37.6 
; 37.98 45.5 | 53.56 446] 62.85 44.7 | 6833 44.6 | 70,84} 43.9¢ — 
36.54 39.8] 50.05 43.5} 56.69 419} 63.99 41.5) 71.77 419 4l6 © 
35.42 46.5 | 50.50 51.4] 57.14 468) 64.61 44.9} 72.32 463 46.10 
32.32 41.0 | 44.07 42.7 | 521.99 41.0 | 57.55 407 | 64.51 40.7 > 
21.94 42.5] 28.31 40.3 | 40.66 40.3 | 45.93 40.4] 50.25 40.1 
16.09 45.6 | 24.53 44.2 | 29.36 45.2] 3284 44.2 | 35.88 43.2 
19.00 43.3 | 28.61 43.4} 32.71 426} 34.98 415] 37.52 411 
21.70 43.6 | 32.94 43.3] 38.30 41.9} 40.71 41.2] 44.07 41,5 
35.00 34.7 | 53.86 39.1 | 63.13 37.6] 70.95 36.7 | 82.10 37.3 


ater years, 


‘months average, t Average of Jan.Feh. only, NOTE: Data wet to 1947 not strictly comp, 


Ne 


Age of Persons in the Labor Force 


? on thousands 
- Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Women Workers (in thousands) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


Note: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful workers, not 
strictly comparable with current figures, S 


eo 1940* 1952+ Total © Female workers 
Age Male -% Female % Male % Female %. wees oe total 
Ste 37,271 209 iam 

14to19.... 2619 7 1,395 11 3678 8 2514 13 41,236 20.4 
20to 24... 5,035 12 2688 21 3,455 8 2,518 13 ne oy 
25 to 44.... 18,817 47 6,107 47 20,570 46 8812 44 53,860 35.3 
45 to 64.... 11,954 29 2,550 19 14,308 32 5496 27 $7,620 ae 
60,168 28. 
Over 65.... 1,859 5 275 2 2452 6 586 3 yee me 
= 62,105 27.5 
‘Total...... 40,284 100 13,015 100 44,464 100 19,926 100 63,099 29.6 
61,005 30.3 
60,512 30.9 


eek of March 24. 


X s 
‘ft Week of June 8, © Average first 6 months, 


WHAT WE EARN AND SPEND—WHAT LIVING COSTS US 


“Who gets the money?” is a favorite topic for political debate and more violent action. 
This section shows how much different groups in the economy—workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional persons, businessmen—receivye of the total national income and how they 
spend it. ; ee, 
__ Over the long trend the American economy has been characterized by a steady rise in ~ 
the real income of all groups. These increases have been particularly pronounced during 
the war years, as shown by the fact that 54 per cent of all families have incomes 
of $3,000 or more against 6.3 per cent in 1935-36, Higher production made possible by 
greater capital investment per wage earner and greater production efficiency has en- — 
abled us to achieve this steady improvement. Thanks to steadily rising farm prices, 
farm income scored the most notable advances during recent years. 

'.The increase in money incomes, however, does not tell the full story. Along with wages 


and other earnings, prices too have soared, as they always do in periods of war activity. — a 


While cost of living had soared more than 90 percent since 1939, prices at wholesale— ~ 
which in turn become business costs—had more than doubled during the same period, © 
Contrary to the experience in previous postwar periods, hopes that the first weakening © 
of prices in the fall of 1948 would lead to a gradual-return to more normal levels were © 
dashed when all indices started a new upward climb by mid-1950. Despite some tempo- 


Tary weakness in 1951 and early 1952, the general price trend had resumed its upward A fe 


movement by mid-1952. : 
_ The crucial thing, however, is how each of us fared on the basis of comparing the 
increase in our own income with the higher cost of living. In these terms, higher prices ; 
have only slowed, not cancelled out our steady progress to greater economic well being. — 
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- $1,000-$2,000 


Under $1,000 


“SOURCE: NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, YJ, S, BUREAU OF LABAR STATISTICS, 


1935-36 


PS 


1920 1925 1930 
SOURCE: U.S. CEPTS. OF LABOR AND COMMERCE 


1950 
For 1952 Average first 4 months 


"Production workers in manufacturing industries 


oO 


¢ PER HOUR 


National Income by Distributive Shares (in millions of dollars) 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1944 


183,838 

121,163 

116,924 

83,449 

ry 20,638 

- Government civilian 12,837 

‘Supplements to wages and salaries... . 4,239 
Employer contributions for social in- 

surance 2,937 

ther labor income 1,302 


28,997 
17,156 
17,226 
—70 
11,841 
6,495 


5 24,046 

rporate profits before tax 24,333 

Corporate profits tax liability........ 13,525 

Corporate profits after tax 10,803 
- 4,680 

6,128 

—287 

5,010 3,137 


1946 


180,286 
117,098 
111,227 
90,577 
7,962 
12,688 
5,871 


- 3,970 
1,931 


35,375 
20,585 
22,404 
—1,819 


14,790 - 


6,620 


18,271 
23,464 
9,583 
13,881 
5,808 
8,073 
5,193 


1048 


223,469 
140,166 
134,357 
115,659 
3,970 
14,728 
5,809 


1950 


239,170 


153,375 
145,603 


123,442 


4,999 
17,162 
7,772 


3,962 
3,810 


37,015 
23,667 
24,907 
—1,240 
13,348 
8,175 


34,795 
39,610 
18,383 
21,227 
8,957 
12,270 
4,815 


1951 
277,554 


3 PER WEEK 


178,880 - 


169,906 


141,159 | 


8,640 


20,107 


8,974 | 


5810 6, 


Farm income “Retimated' Racsines froks Major Farm Marketinige 
de (in millions of dollars) 


_ Source: U. 8, Department of Agriculture, 


Rie a 749. : 4,045 


: 85 697 751 682 | 3,017 

1932... 461 29 247 359 299 | 1,159 2 
ee 627 wo | 485 | 545 | aul | gmt , 
Bigiie yoshi... 1,045 239 602 698 571 3,233 

BO ee cans 1,548 581 | 1,203 | 1,510 | 1,446 | 5.706 
See 1,208 610 | 1,434 | 1,594 | 1,407 | 5,906 

Die aes 2,245 908 | 2328 | 1,710 | 1Li6o | 9,340 ‘ 
BIDAR. Do coy... 2,553 1,043 | 2,103 | 1,773 | 1.083 | 9,359 

BMS Co -< 2,632 B46 | 2,299 | 1,641 | 1,013 | 8,383 

So tea 2,473 923 | 2,204 | 1,456 | 1,334 | 9,403 . 


11,319 : 3,609 


Number and Expenditures of U. S. Residents Traveling in Europe 
and the Mediterranean Area 1950 and 1951 tr 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, pgp 


ae P Average 
Bry): Total Average length 
a expenditures Number of expenditures of stay 
| . (millions travelers (citizens only) | (citizens only) | (citizens only) 
aa Country Year of dollars) (thousands) (dollars) (days) ) 
‘Europe and Mediterranean... 1950 225.0 302.0 742 66 1.24 
* 1951 195.0 255.1 759 63 ) 
PI SARE MR Necte cin c:sie nie a 6 1950 3.0 23.1 126 12 
Ue 1951 3.0 218 134 12 
Bee Beighwd.sc....c2.2... weed 1950 45 473 97 9 
eel 1951 3.5 36.7 102 8 
Denmark, AC ASS Renan Eee 4.0 23.1 169 19 
Rts 1951 3.5 21.7 155 15 
: France... Pacinaaiaitecve.cse sa 1950 56.0 164.6 338 20 
p 1951 48.5 144.4 337 97 ae 
a 5 pilin apache wiv sea 1950 145 73.5 211 28 
% 1951 15.5 68.5 230 26 
Greece. stteeeteesepeerenes 1950 4.0 10.2 449 &2 
} : ques 1957 45 9.5 478 §2 
“Weland... ndogy? JASAOSOG e 1950 6.0 26.0 246 28 


“Italy. a Re 50.0 136.4 361 36 


ae 


Pe eis 


Fae e ew ennweree 


Bala crates cities acs 


| Kingdom..,,-....-.- 


How Consumers Spend T Their Retail Dollar 


Source; U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
Kind of business 1989-1941 1945 1047 1948 1949 1950 1951 195° 3 


_ Durable-goods stores 26.9% 31.1% 20.5% 306% 32.1% = 6% ee ay 32.7% a 
Automotive group 16.1 7.5 14.3 15. 7.5 19.7 176. 3.2538 
_Motor-vehicle dealers 14.8 i r day sad i 16.1 
Parts & accessories 1.3 4 2 A A % Lie 
Building-materials & hardware group f 6.0 f i ‘ 69 
Lumber & building materials & 4 i AS 
MAlGWal Oran seats in eearc ines coche as 3 


aie asoline service stations 
ral-merchandise group 
epartment, including mail-order 
ey 


* First 5 months, seasonally adjusted. 


Consumer Spending 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, 


(in millions of dollars) 
1929 1932 1929 1941 1945 1947 1949 1950 §©1951 
aan eS > 
Spied. alcohol 21,374 12,719 21,072 26,478 45,924 60,483 63,145 65,748 73,861 
ct 11,018 5,973 8,299 10,483 20,247 23,144 23,007 23,025 24,630 11 
1,116 817 1,004 «1,208 2,077 2261 2216 2,303 2415. 1. 
8,964 8940 $8,863 12,205 14,603 18,080 19,877 21,765 
6,675 9,461 11,724 14,865 22,717 23,540 26,451 27,383 | 
2,575 3,386 3,961 5,902 4 8,885 9,463 10,145 4 
3,111 3,725 4,099 4,787 7,576 8,741 9,502 
3,924 6,250 8,241 6,694 19,274 22,526 21,788 
2,439 3,446 4225 6,314 . 10,276 11,330 11,308 — 
571 628 692 871 1,663 1,793 1,847 
973 938 1,014 1,572 1576200 11,857 91.900 
467 317 269 1,621 1,164 1,163 1,373 
78,761 49,208 67,466 82,225 123,079 165,570 180,588 194,277 207,972 


Income, 
Expenditures and Savings 


(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce. 


1929 1933 1939 1941 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 


48.9, 9/706) 20 87,5) 217.5) 106.2 2110.0" 2 9119.55 2121-2) 

452 702 920 1511 1695 187.2 205.5 © 225.0 

46.3 67.5 823 1231 1656 1806 1943 2080 
—12 2.7 9.8 28.0 3.9 6.6 112i yoy 


GROSS FARM INCOME: 
NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS 


Est. cash income 


Livestock 
and Total 1910 -1951 

; et livestock | Government cash 40 : 

. Year Crops products | payments income Cress Be Net tneome 

1919.-....] 7,645 6,925 = 14,570 fen {i rredvsien wy, 

1929...... 5120 6,179 Ge 11,299 Peeks heres Y 
mie3T".,.:. 2,532 3,837 che 6,369 — Y) 

1932...... 1,984 2,751 ee, 4,735 Y Y 

a Loa 

Poet x ; 7 71647 om G 

Sea 3.906 4.913 336 9,155 Y Y Y Y 
1939... 3,295 4,524 763 8,582 Y Yj Y UY 

1941... 4.605 6,470 544 11/619 Yj Y Y Y 

1942... 6439 9,047 650 16,136 Yj Y Y Y 

Sag)... 7:892 11,466 645 20,003 Y Yj Y Y 

mite 9.040 11.337 776 21,153 Gag YY 

ne. 9419 12.001 742 22'162 YG Y Y Y 

1946... 10,835 13,719 772 25,326 YAY Y YA | 

1947... 13.231 16.523 314 30,068 Y Y Y) Leg 
1948... 13,136 17.087 257 30,480 YAY e 

1949... 12,586 15,426 185 | 28,197 2 20 —YYY 

1950...... 12575 16,198 283 29,056 5 Y Y VA 

i 13.182 19,609 286 33,077 3 Yj Ga. 

1962". 3,505 ‘7,360 180 11,045 ‘ Y) | 

* Total for first 6 months, not adjusted for seasonal 9 eg Fe 

variati q 9 

Daily Farm Wage Rates = 


Farm wage rates Farm wage rates 
(average) (average): 
With Without With Without 


: vie board — board Year board board 


Be 1oi0.....',:. $1.05 $1.35 | 1943..... $2.90 $3.30 
ReiS207. 0... 2.80 3.30- | 1945..:..] 3.85 4.35 

NPD... . 2.00 2639 1) 1947 topo 4.50 5.10 

IPRS 2.00 2.30 | 1948T. 4.80 5.40 
iss3... 90 1.15 | 19507. 4.45 4,50 
me 1940... 1.30 1.60 | 1951t..-.} 4.80 5.10 
melotls...<.} °1.65 1°95) 1952*5. 1, 4.99 9.10 


1910 1920 1930 19351945 1947 1949 1950 1951 sat | : 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE : 


SS 
+ Average of the first of Jan., April and July. t New 
series, not entirely comparable ‘with previous years. 


AGG he _ 
Y) 

1913, 1915 1920 1925 1950 
y fre Source: U. S, Dep't of Labor . *average first 7 months for 1952 


‘WHAT HAS GONE UP @77}1929- Postwar Pock (1948-4 
162% AND HOW MUCH (TIT 1939- Postwor Low (1949-50) 
| (253 1939-2952 (une) : 


duly Oct. June duly Feb. June Oct. July June Aug. Jan. June Aug. Feb. June 
49 7°49 52 "48 ‘50 52 ‘48. '50 ‘52 ‘48 '50 ‘52 ‘48 ‘50 "52 
Factory Food Apperel Wholesale Cost of 
Hourly Earnings Prices . Prices Prices Living 
- SOURCE: U.S, DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


Consumer Price Index (1935-1939 = 100) 


Fuel, 
electricity, House Miscel- 
Clothing Rent and ice furnishings —lanecous* 


115.3 141.4 112.5 111.7 104.6 
90.8 116.9 103.4 85.4 101.7 

1028 100.9 1002 104.3 101.0 
100.5 104.3 $9.9 101.3 100.7 
106.3 106.4 102.2 107.3 104.0 
129.7 108.7 107.7 125.6 115.8 
145.9 109.5 110.3 145.8 124.1 
160.2 110.1 112.4 159.2 - 128.8 
185.8 113.6 121.1 134.4 139.9 
198.0 121.2 133.9 195.8 149.9 
190.1 126.4 137.5 139.0 154.6 
187.7 131.0 140.6 190.2 156.5 ) 
204.5 136.2 144.1 210.9 165.4 
203.3 140.7 145.1 206.9 


transportation, medical care, household operation, recreation, personal care. 
for first 6 months. 


a _ WHOLESALE PRICES” All Commodities —Yearly Average 


1926100 


Mp 


ZZ 


1780 1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 


Average Retail Prices of Principal Food Items 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quart), eggs and oranges (cents per 
dozen), and tomatoes (cents per No. 2 can). : fave 


Item 1913 1920 1922. 1929 1932 1941 1043 1945 1047 1949 1050 1951 1952 
Wheat flour........... 3.3 8.1 5.1 5.1 32502 45 6.1 64 96 9.6 98 104 10.5 
Corn-meal...... anes 3.0 6.5 3.9 5.3 3.6 4.3 56. 64 98 9,1 9.0 96 102 
Bread, white....,..... 5.6 115 87 8.8 70 8.1 8.9 88. 125° 14.0, 14.3. 18.7) 215.98 
Round steak.......... 223 39.5 323 460 297 39.1 439 406 75.6 9853 936 1093 1119 
Chuck roast........... 16.0 26.2 -19.2 314. 185 26.5 < 30.2. 281 515 555 61.6 74,1 75a 
Pork ehops............ 210i 82.3) 33.0 9375 = 215° 34:3) 40.3 Sv ae 72.2 70S 15.4 7 eee ; 
Bacon, sliced.......... 270 52.3 39.8 439 24.2 34.3. 56.2. 40.1 (77.7 - 66.5. . 63.2 67.2) OLS) 
-~ Ham, whole........... apis tee We, ae 21. 904 377 (Sil, 675. 63.4 62.0.4 66:5) 9 G27 
BLAND, WEZ so; .. shoves 189 393 366 402 23.8 297 403 40.0 642 725 743 831 823 
HUG) ti Fee ea ane $8.3.) 90.E2 47.9) 355.8 97.80 ALD, S257 72 $0.7, 80:5) 725.0. 72. Si SLO eee 
aE CSO SSP See eae 22.1 41.6 32.9» 39.5 \ (24.4 30:0 .37.4' 135.6 59.2 | §6.2- 51.8. 59.1 02a 
Milk, fresh(delivered)..) 89 167 132 144 107 136 155 156 196 21.1 205 23.2 240 
PCE RaS Be aan ae 345 681 444 527 30.2 397 572. 581 695 69.6 604 73.7 587 — 
Bananase.: ccc 2s ~ et Seb YA Ls) 9.7 6.5 7.2 MEY 10.4 ISA 16.6" 16.3 = 16S ieee 
Oranges. te22%. ese. .-» 63.2 574 447 30.2 310 443 485 434 518 468 488 457 © 
Cabbage.............. ee 64 46 §.3 41 4.2 7.1 61 73 6.7 5.9 8.6) = 10:3 
OMOBS Zack seit... 365 71 78 6.7 5.0 5.0 75 69-73 7.4 6.8 73 71255 
Potatoes..... cunnedéead 7 6.3 28 3.2 1,7 24 4.6 49 50 5.5 4.7 5.1) Vata 
Tomatoes............. woot AASB, 13.4% 12:8 9,3 92-150, (122 (198 ~ 15.2 914-7" ero 2a aoe 
Prunes, dried......... aad PAD SPE 9 PGK 92 98 166. .17.5 24.7. 231° 246 235 =e 2hoie 
Coffee........... MERE 29.8 + 47.0. 36.1 47.9 29:4 23.6, 30.0 305 469 554 794 868 %65 
Marder ctoict Seioiaes ce l-iohe 15:35929.5) 5) 17.0) 18) 8.7 212.7 19:0, 91 18'8" ) 31.5) | 19:25 eS eae be 
COL ChipeS aaaadsaeanae 5.5 19.4 7.3 6.4 5.0 5.7 6.8 C797, 9.5 97-102 AG) 


® Average of 10 months only; prices not computed for Sept. and Oct. f Average of first ive months, 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups (1926 =100)* 
Source; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Tete nsececee 
Bete reece rae 


sete ee ecseras 


open ecens 
es 
wt aeeewee 
see e scene 


_ _. * Thia index 
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cf 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Selected Commodity Group* 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: U. 3. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Se ee eee 


Farm products..... ROR EAI Ree eae 
Processed foods Set amit neadarsaie teat sis ote einige 


Chemicals and allied products...........-...- 
Fuel, power and lighting materials............ 
Furniture and other household durables....... 
Hides, skins and leather products............ 
_ Metals and metal products...............+.5- 
xtile products and apparel...............-. 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. . 


* New series, see page 317 for old wholesale price indexes, + First 6 months average. 


_ Farm Prices and Parity Prices Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
Source: U.S, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. for Farm Food Products* 
Actual Sources U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


June 15, 1962 price as See ees OE 

% of Retail © Net farm Farmer's shareof — 
Parity _ parity cost value consumer's dollars — 
ceceived — price* price Year (dollars) (dollars) (%) 


Miatciatetesritersicicis ai a:e E 1.68 102.4 Average: 

a ae 558 100.4 1913-19....... 361 170 a7 

Facey ; 1.78 972 1920-24. ...... 444 131 Ales 
HBSS St ABaOSE 5 94 83.0 1925-29....... 439 183 42 
WR aioe OCR 1.45 85.5 NOS Mr esera nce 422 163 39 
2.85 94.0 TOS E ae es rile 285 90 2 
MecbrWeineeine ca weens 28.00 779 PERKS eee ee 277 90 32 
A ares Te sag egg Maga hia a 8 gay 134 39 
ae ee eis 5 75.50 82.0 BCE i iid a ei 363 11 A2 
ae Sees i 2.36 105.6 ASO errs Gis 318 122 38 
SSAA y 10 99.0 BOAO rere atescters 319 127 40 
|S a IE Ny 4.72 778 ASAE AIR oe oeee 349 154 or 
open Shee i 1.73 179.2 198 Qa Docc. cai 499 195 43 
a siete 2.58 168.6 LONG seteie s cnie wae 459 236 5} 
: ; (bushel) Nelsen ae vislees i 2.83 106.4 LOAD enc tt penistale 451 233 §2 
one on tree (box)........ 3.52 38.4 459 246 54 
Hate baat Kar b 21.40 90.7 §28 279 53 
21.00 127.1 644 335 §2 
23.50 130.6 690 350 Ve 
Le 23.10 111.7 646 308 4g 
LP pea ited o eal 76 923 645 308 48 
4.80 90.8 722 360 §0 

watcteteciiste Sa 32 76.5 739 359 49 


52 60 86.6 * Retall cost of 1935-39 average annual purchases of — 

Te Te lee " farm food products by a family of three average con- 
sumers; farm value of equivalent quantities sold by — 
prosucars adjusted for a orlogs of by-products. t Average — 
rst 6 months. on 


; WHAT WE OWN 
j t and how consumers, businessmen and government units save and invest jointly 
ines the enduring wealth of, the country. Money, stocks, bonds, property of all — 
ese make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sta- =, 
y summarized and analyzed in the present section. ta 
lowing figures on the expanding ownership of modern conyeniences point Up . 
in American living standards. j 
tomobiles: 8,000 in 1900; 17,439,701 in 1925; 42, 864, 000 today. : 
¢ >phones: 1,355,900 in 1900; 16,935,900 in 1925; 45,636,437 today. he; 
#E ae with radios: 3,500,000 in 1925; 44,850,000 today plus 15,500,000 homes with 
; ision today. 
s with electric washers: 3,500,000 in 1926; 30,100,000 today. Pp 
es with electric ranges: 370,000 in 1926; 9,850,000 today. ; ee 
with vacuum cleaners: 5,200,000 in 1926; 23,640,000 today, “pF i 
ymes with electric refrigerators: 142,000 in 1926; 35,500,000 today. ; rad 


Selected Types of Individual Savinige 
: (in millions of dollars) 


"Source Federal Reserve Board, Treasury Department, Securities and Exchange Commtaston: “The Insurance Year 
Book,” Federal Home Loan Bank, Department of 


oe 


Type 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1950 1951 


Life Insurance........... Gade ce. 23,024 26,592 31,365 37,509 43,820 50,232 53,630 — 57,150* 
Time deposits: ‘ 
_ Mutual savings banks.............. 10,523 10,532 11,738 15,385 17,746 19,273 20,009 20,887 
- Commercial banks................. 15,258 15,884 19,224 . 30,135 35,249 36,146 36,314 37,859 
- Postal savings system.............. 1,278 1,313 1,786 2,932 3,416 3,197 2,924 2,071 i 
Savings and loans association assets. .. 4,118 4,652 5,494 7,365 9,753 12,471 13,978 16,079 
Government pension and trust funds. .. 7,369 16,969 27,069 34,069 37,669 39,966 41,369 45,169 
WIS. savings bonds: ......2....66.. 2,229 6,212 27,363 48,183 52,053 56,707 58,019 57,587 
~ Demand deposits.................... 8,400 11,300 18,200 26,500 32,300 29,600 31,200 32,700 — 
SMERIETGNCY AT v2</et op 0 « Wei cise ow a's ace s 4,200 6,800. 14,400 20,800 20,600 19,700 19,700 20, 400 
UVES ee aaa Rye titeaten ota sie sans 76,399 146,539 215,878 249,006 259,443 267,291 275,831 290,532 
* Estimated. 


Money in Circulation aa 
(in millions of dollars) 1S aa 
Source: U.8. Treasury Department. ‘yi 


Federal a 


; Gold Silver  Sub- United Federal reserve National 
a certifi- Silver certifi-  sidiary © Minor States reserve bank bank : 
- June 30 Total* cates dollars cates silver coin notes notes notes notes 
BOZO. Sea 4746 935 44 387 284 115 262 1,693 4 653° 
BS? bons. yo. « 5695 716 30 353256 114 289 2,780 3 Neh 
BASS oe ge 5,567 9-117 Bi 702.» -296 125 285 3 223 82 704 
BOOTS oS a - 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 33 269. 
CE EAS ane 7,047 72 42 1454 361 155 266 4,484 26. 3. See 
2 Bee 9,612 63 53 1714 434 194 300 6,684 20 151 pe 
BISA 2 Saha 12,383 59 66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 139 
BEIOS3 Ss ob . 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 9130" 
C7 22,504 54 103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 697. ee 
B1945 i e2.e 26,746 52 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 5270 iy Y 
BOG. 622.2. 28,245 50 140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 11477 
CO aaa 28,297 48 148 2,061 876 331 320 23,999 4066 2=— 106 
BIO4B ses: 27,903 45 156 2,062 919 346 321 23,600 353... , oda 
~-1949.........| 27,493 43 164 2,061 940 355 319 23,209 309 93.50 
ESQ 25 Seas 27,156 Al 170 2177-965 361 321 22,760 274 6a 
Men tiers. ccn. 27,809 39 180 2,092 1,020 378 318 23,456 243 3) ae 
SR Coo 29,018 38 191 2,086 1,092 394 318 24,601 221 ins 
<< Sc: a AE SS a a a eS aE TT TT EEE ST TT 


if '* Indludes Treasury notes of 1800 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. (| aaa 


‘Sales and Redemptions of United States | Distribution of Consumer Liquid Assets ‘ 


; 4 0 ae Savings Bonds Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
pits Gn millions of dollars) oe 
”* Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. 


ae” Amount Amount Spending units 
All Series Re —_ gut- Series Re  out- ranked by incomes 
demp- _ stand- E  demp-_ stand- 


1952 1951 1950 


Year © Salea* tions ingt | Sales* tions ingt Highest tenth......... f 44 
. Second tenth......... It 6 eee 

168 6,140 1,145 1] 1,134 Third tenth......:... 9 10 10 9 

1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 Fourth tenth......... 8 6 8 8 

5,558 48,183 9,822 4,963 30,727 Fifth tenths3 0.0.05. 7 Z 8 6 
5,126 52,053 4,085 3,930 30,997 Sixthtenthy in). feats § 6 6 our 

' §,101 56,707 4,208 3,448 33,766 Seventh tenth........ 5 6 7 6 

5,840 58,019 3,668 3,912 34,493 Eighth tenth.......... 5 S) 5 3 

§,651 27,587 3,190 4,036 34,727 Ninth tenth.......... 5 4 4 4 

2,624 57,685 1,716. 2,130 34,875 Lowest tenth......... 6 5 4 3 

be Geers 100 100 100 100 


WHAT WE OWE 
Much modern wealth is also debt; one man’s asset is frequently another man's Liabilit 
For example, while Americans consider their close to $60 billion in war and savings 
bonds as assets they own, the bonds are also liabilities which, as part of our common — 
i public debt, must be financed or retired. , 
- Our steadily growing national debt was multiplied by the war. Worried by the sing 
this debt and the burden it enforced on the economy in the form of interest charges, — 
- many people felt strongly that a determined effort ought to be made to retire part of © 
this debt—until the financial burden imposed by our new mobilization brought us face 
‘to face with the need to engage once more in deficit financing. 
_ The debt we incur as individuals took a nose dive early in the war, partly because of 
government restrictions and partly because many of the goods we normally buy on credit 
_ just weren’t available. With the end of the war, however, consumer credit began to rise 
sharply. To help stem new inflationary pressures, controls were once more slapped on 
in 1950, only to be revoked again by 1952. Despite this temporary restraint, total con< — 
sumer debt had passed the $21-billion mark by early fall of 1962, Pi 


Net Debt in the United States* 


(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1916 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1949 1950 


12 Pe SE yall} 16.5 34.4 44.8 252.7 218.6 218.7 
44 5.9 10.0 14.1 16.0 16.5 13.7 18.1 20.7 
 Fotal pubis debts sok. icc 5.6 296 30.3 30.6 50.5 613 2665 236.7 2394 
Net Private Debt: a 
Corporate........... Boa 40.2 577 72.7 89.3 7438 75.6 85.3 115.8 136.4 
= SOS OAS AST IGE 29.1 2G 307, 51.1 43.6 43.7 338.3 56.5 59.8 . 6 
eh a So CS 11.1 25.1 33.0 38.2 312 31.9 47D 59.3 766 - 
Individual & noncorporate. . 36.3 48.1 59.7 71.6 50.6 54.0 55.5. 94.2 110.0 
Mortgage: Farm.......... 5.8 10.2 97 9.4 74 6.5 4.7 54 $8 


Nonfarm....... a5 119 21.6 32.7 26.1 27.2 27.9 SLS 61.1 
-Nonmortgage: Farm...... 2.0 3.9 28 24 15 2.6 733 6.4 6.1 
c Nonfarm...} 20.0 22.1 25.6 27.1 15.6 V7 20.5 30.5 36.9 
. Total private debt..... 76.5 105.8 1322 160.8 1254 1296 1408 2100 2464 
al public and private debt... 82.1 1354 1627 191.4 1759 1909 4073 446.7 4858 
Public Debt of the United States Consumer Credit 
_ Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. (in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
Gross debt 
Amount 
(in millions of —_—~Per capita Install- Charge 
dollars) (dollars) ment account» 
i as en TE REI. 7 sale sale 
Pee ariel $ . 83 $ 1587 | Endofyear | Total® debt debt 
Mette stintsincaiside ws. 65 ZOG Wises yf ca 
2,678 F501 i oedcescccsssnl 0,202 2,515 1,749 
1,263 16.60) WetSSe aes ee sar 3,493 999 1,114 
1,191 11.85 WSS E ee aes 4,773 1,122 1,081 
24,299 273.23 | 1937... 0.2... y GFERE) 1,805 1,292 
ALcBadcndes 16,931 139.047) 1930 oe ete 7,031 2,313 1,487 
hes 16,185 131.51 ASAD daaeciot 8,163 2,792 1,544 
Bae 19,487 156.10 2} 1940 ove cs 3] 78,826 3,450 1,650 
28,701 295 Sh poder science §,692 3,744 1,764 
rtaisvaiblaiers 36,425 282.75 | 1943...........| 4,600 1,617 1,513 
40,440 303.08, | 1944......2 see-] 4,976 882 1,498 
. 136,696 OOD BI oi ntOA Sia cotec-coss 5,627 891 1,758 
-| 201,003 1,452.44 1946.2... EAR ene HPI 942 1,981 
Tle a 258,682 1,848.60 | 1947...........] 11,862 1,643" 3,054 
269,422 1,905.42 | 1948....... sees | 14,366 3,086 3,612 
258,286 1,792.05 | 1949...... +++--{ 16,809 4,528 3,854 © 
? Bide 252,292 172071 1/2950 iteicesecees 20,097 7,904 4,239 | 
Ralaboetees 252,770 1,694.75 | 1951.....2..... 20,644 7,546 4,587 
ble ee 257,357 1,696.61 | 1952t..........] 20,941 7,795 3,972. 
255,222: 1,653.37 ——— 
Eriirekiaie'aiaie « 259,105 1,650.19 . In ‘andes service erect’ : 
for 1800 are as of Jan. 1. {Jind of June. prelintament te kia aea 
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_ Developments during 1951 were domi- 

_ nated by the defense build-up of the U.S. 

and the other free nations. The defense 

_ program is the key to the changes, both 
in volume and direction, which occurred 
in the pattern of U. S. trade. 


~ Merchandise exports totaled $15 billion, 
46% more than 1950 and only 4 of a 
billion dollars less than the all-time peak 
of 1947. The export total for 1951 reflects 
__two major developments: first, increased 
_-commercial exports financed by the dol- 
lars earned from the record volume of im- 
ports which flowed into the U. 8S. after the 
Communist invasion of Korea; second, 
Tapidly rising military and economic aid 
supplied by the U. S. under ECA, NATO 
and Point IV. Exports continued to surge 
- during the first 6 months of 1952, hitting 
an annual rate of $16 billion during this 
period. Expenditures by the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency—which replaced ECA on Jan. 
_ 1, 1952—were the principal force behind 
_ this increase. Commercial exports showed 
_ @ tendency to fall as other nations, hit by 
 @ new shortage of dollars, tightened im- 
port controls—particularly against U. 8S. 
exports. ; 
Imports, in 1951, were at an all-time 
high of $11 billion—24% above 1950, the 
_ previous record year. Imports during the 


: TABLE I 
a 
_ United States Exports, Imports and 
a, Merchandise Trade 
sy <Value in millions of dollars) 
= . Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1 #xports, including re-exports. Data cover all mer- 

_ chandise shipped from the United States customs area 

_withi the exception of supplies destined to United States 

armed forces certs me) ees ona wey oe era to 
omercial tr: the data include an ef 8 

te ely Laon under the following programs: Len 

in the war years; UNRRA in immediate postwar 

a; plies sent to occupied areas through 

Lee nning 1944; 
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in total 


exports was 
the ay 
3 Price 


ports included sales from Government { 
and shipments on which subsidies were paid by | 
partment : P 


first 6 months were at an annual rate of 
$12 billion. This reflected rapidly rising 
import prices as well as increased volume, 
as government stockpiling and purchases 
for industrial inventory reached peak ley- 
els. During the last half of 1951, imports 
slumped from levels reached earlier in th 
year. Import prices, as shown in Table II, 
declined after reaching a peak in the sec- + 
ond quarter. Import volume also fell off | 
as the rate of stockpiling was reduced and 
private industry stopped adding to inven- 
tory. Imports during the last 6 months of 
1951, as indicated in Table I, were at an 
annual rate of $9.9 billion—almost 18% — 


TABLE II “aie 
Indexes of U.S. Exports and Imports 
Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce. 


Yearly average, year; 
and quarter 


Total exports of United 
States merchandise; 


geeges 


Ist quarter...... 
2nd quarter...... 
3rd quarter...... 
4th quarter...... 


E828 g288 


a eee essceress 


setae eacoscees 


Ist quarter...... 
2nd quarter...... 
3rd quarter...... 
4th quarter. ..... 


arent price decline is due to the diminishing 
trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown 
ey ves agg Phat rey 
ease goods. In 1945. e value of non-len 
- 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 
value of total exports as shown in this 
ecline is due in part to sales abroad during th 
ear of considerable amounts of foodstuffs at prices ¥ 
low market quotations in the United States, Such 


ter price rise dui 


af Agriculture. 


Se ee ee aay 


uae income on investments. 


°o 


migtepe cae by the Interna 


; ow the first half. There was a recovery 
of total imports during the first half of 
1952 as U. S. industry resumed foreign 
83 imports during this period were 
annual rate of $11 billion. 

ing 1950, imports reached a record 


tinued into 1951 with imports during 
‘period at an annual rate of $12,000 


ble I presents the value of U. S. ex- 
3, imports, and the balance of mer- 


estat value of United States exports 
nd imports. J 
The balance of trade which had fallen 


‘that the “dollar shortage” had been 
nated, widened appreciably in 1951— 
ting to more than $4 billion. Prin- 


use of increased. dollar earnings in 
1950 and early 1951. 


receipts during 1951 on current 
t+ ($20.2 billion) and U. 8. pay- 
to foreign countries ($15.1 billion) 
nounted to $5.1 billion. Foreign coun- 
financed this deficit in their dealings 
th the U. S. by U. S. government grants 
nd loans ($4.7 billion) and by a net in- 
ase of U. S. private investment abroad 
i billion). During the year, foreign 
Juntries increased their holdings of U. 8S. 
and dollar reserves by $400 million, 


TABLE Il ; 
Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 


(Billions of dollars) 
Source: DU. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Surplus of exports | U.S. government 


2 Includes grants and loans but excludes subscription to the capital of the tie 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the International Monetary Fund. ? In 

d to the U.S. and net liquidation of foreign dollar assets, includin 

m-of assets held by the International Bank and the International 

id short-term capital but excludes qoeapase of obligations of the International B; 
dis onal Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 


Means of financing 


F 

B i 
& ‘ 
g 

Pretiagtg’ Key’ 


Liquidation of Outflow of 
foreign gold and United States 
- dallar assets? i financing® 
(net) (net) - 
08 0,1 
19 5 


45 


udes net sales 
long-term investments. Excludes liquida- 
‘onetary Fund. ¢ Inctudes both long-term: 
. .* Includes private gifts, net 

and allowance for errors and 


Table III shows how the surplus of Amer- 
ican goods and services to other countries 
was financed for 1936-38, 1946-50, and 
1951. 

1951 marked a fundamental change | in 
the U. S. program of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and development. The ECA, which 
had-administered the-Marshall plan pro- 
gram, passed out of existence at the end 
of the year. It was succeeded by the Mu- ‘a 
tual Security Agency. The names. of the 
agencies point up the shift in emphasis. — 
European. economic reconstruction. was 


EEE EOE me ictuat ded te’ aaa 


3 TABLE IV, ce 
Industrial Production Indexes for 4 
Western Europe jae 


Source: Mutual Security Program, 
(1938 = 100) ” 


Country - 
Austria......... Fras 


Belgium....... #258 
Denmark........... 


Luxemburg... 26.22.) 
Norway. Mrateay Atala Ae 


Turkey............ 4 


Excl. W. Germany. . 


ECA and MSA Allotments to 
‘Participating Countries, 
April, 1948-March, 1952 
(Millions of dollars) 
Source: Mutual Security Agency. 


Daeg 


Country or purpose 


=e! RS ae ae 
REAY. occas secede: 
nay (Fed. Rep.). 
Netherlands?........ 


Belgium-Luxemburg . 
Benmark........... 


x 
“ 
oH 
Ed 
& 
A 
us 
= 
+ 
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Freight account...... 
European Payments 
‘Union (U. S. con- 


1 Excludes oe and funds for special programs 
ne strategic materials and re- 

id to Indonesta-prior to a 
3 Consists cag million, obligated on 


950, pend 
one: of the Union, and 
which Sweden's conditional ald allotmen 
was decreased and contributed to EPU on . 28, 1952. 


the objective of the Marshall plan; under 
_ the Mutual Security program, the stress is 
‘ on building the defensive strength of the 
free nations. MSA provides two types of 
assistance to non-Communist, countries— 
‘military and economic—to help support 
the nation’s defensive strength. In addi- 
_ tion, the Act provides for technical assist- 
ance to help the Point IV program. To 
carry out the Mutual Security program, 
_ Congress appropriated $7.4 billion for the 
year ending June 30, 1952, and $6.4 billion 
for the year ending June 1953. By the end 
of June 1952, it was estimated that the 
-U. S. had supplied almost $40 billion in 
‘grant aid and loans to speed reconstruc- 
‘tion. and promote economic development 
during the postwar period. 
_ The ECA program, merged into the Mu- 
tual Security program on Jan. 1, 1952, was 
n outstanding success. Begun April 1, 


; 


ear program, Europe’s productive ma- 
badly damaged by the war, It 
to put Europe on its feet so that 
t+ pay ite own way. Under the pro- 


gram, European production — rose almost 
50% in 3% years. By the end of 1961, 
output of Marshall plan countries, exclud- _ 
ing Western Germany, was 40% above pre- 
war. Even before the end of 1951, 4 coun-— 
tries—the United Kingdom, Ireland, Bel- 
gium and Sweden—no longer required 

ECA: The stepped-up defense program of 
the free nations, however, is again causing 
balance-of-payments difficulties which are 
being met to a large extent by MSA funds. 
Table IV shows the recovery achieved by 
Marshall plan countries up to Jan, 1, 1952; 
Table V lists U. S. aid received by West- 
ern European countries from the begin- 
ning of the Marshall! plan through eee 
first quarter of 1952. 


During the twenties the ratio of exports 
to the total production of movable goods 
averaged about 10 per cent. Table VI 
showing the ratio between exports and the 
total production of movable goods indi- 
cates that, while this proportion declined 
during the thirties and stood at 7.7 per 
cent in 1937, it increased to 12 per cent 
during 1944. The percentage of movable 


a5 2 "percentage of the production of THOY 
able goods in the U. 8. from 1914-51. 


On the other hand, the ratio of U. S. im 
ports of goods to the gross national prod 
uct ranged, during the prewar period, fro 
a high of 5.9 per cent in 1920 to a low 
2.5 per cent in 1932. During the 10-ye: 


TABLE VI : 
United States Production of Movab 


Goods, Value of Exports, and the — 


Proportion Exported in Selected Years 
din billions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, 


Production 

of movable 
Year goods Exports 
te 20.2 21 
F919e ee ot 47.5 78 
W924i Se. 33.9 44 
1928. 2f3).8.4).1; 47.2 4.8 
192775 eation 475 4.8 
1929. oka 53.2 5.2 
BOS Jise eee 44.0 3.3 
1939........ 41g Bek 
1941...4-.5-. 64.2 5.0 
1943 Jo. cc cee 113.1 12.6 
1944........ 114.8 142 
19453.5 haw 102.9 9.6 
1946........ 100.4 TESS 
Y9AP ccc’ 
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<7 Total 
Yearly average, year, 
and quarter 
a Value 
Exports of United States 
merchandise: 
1936-38... ..... Aisa errs 
Se VY seni Baran aen ais 15,162 
Oa MOAB i eins aisle siaroats 12,532 
ORG ee ia cin sm anciares 11,936 
3 MPO Stree cle esnulska? 10,142 
jk) Ree wo seaau act > 14,068 
1951: 
Ist quarter....... 3,286 
2nd quarter...... 3,973 
3rd quarter. ..,.. 3,658 
4th quarter...... 3,950 
{mports for consumption 
MOSES Sc ales 2,461 
ROAD oe ie oncsies ace |: 5,666 
Z NOES os ehtaectew cat 7,092 
i ee Rano aT ars iar 6,592 
AOU sos ic aeaeee 8,735 
TOOT Nees asians .--| 10,813 
1951: 
4 Ist quarter....... 2,961 
i 2nd quarter...... 2,826 
3rd quarter...... 2,526 
ce 4th quarter...... 2,500 


period 1920-29, the average ratio was 4.4 
per cent; during the thirties it declined 
_ to 2.9 per cent. In 1951 the ratio reached 
a postwar high of 3.6 per cent. 


_ Because the percentage of movable 
goods exported and the ratio of com- 
modity imports to national income are 
small, there is a widespread belief that 
“foreign trade is not important to the 
American economy. This view overlooks 
he importance of export markets to par- 
ticular industries and the strategic char~ 
acter of many imports. Exports account 
for major percentages of the total United 
tates production of cotton, leaf tobacco, 
dried fruit, lard, aircraft and parts, sewing 
machines, office applances, mining ma- 
chinery, tractors, petroleum products, sul- 
fur, carbon black and naval stores. Vol- 
ume exports mean the difference between 


Similarly, the United States is depend- 
ent upon imports to supply many goods 
essential to American security, living 
standards and the continued efficient op- 
eration of its industry. Coffee, bananas, 
cocoa, chicle, shellac, tin, antimony, cad- 

mium, manganese, chrome, nickel, as- 
tos, moica, quartz crystals, natural rub- 
slik, diamonds, burlaps, and cordage 


Merchandise Trade, by Eaonomic Classes 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1 Beginning 1947 data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through the United States armed forces. — 


-Foodstuffs amounted to 28.5 per c 


Semi- Finished 
manufactures manufactures 

Per 

Value cent Value 
519 17.7 
1,785 118 
1,370 10.9 
1,356 11.4 
1,123 Let 
1,663 11.2 
346 10.5 
431 10.8 
450 12.3 
436 11.0 
§03 20.4 
1,245 22.0 
1,632 23.0 
1,418 21.5 
2,123 24.3 
2,455 22.7 


654 | 23.1 485 
573 | 227 473 
559 | 22.4 482 


fibres are almost entirely imported from ; 
abroad. In addition large imports of sug ; 
hides, furs, wool, wood pulp, newspri 
lead, zinc, copper, bauxite, waxes, tann 
extracts, vegetable oils and crude petro: ri 
leum are needed to augment short domes-— ; 
tic production. ‘Som 


Tables VII and VIII list the neingigel a3 
United States commodity exports and im-_ 
ports from 1949 to 1951. eae 


United States exports reflect the in 
trial character of the country, 57. 1 
cent of total exports in 1951 consistin 
finished manufactured goods. Semimanu-— 
factured goods accounted for 11.2 per cen Ae 
foodstuffs 15.1 per cent and crude m : 
rials 16.6 per cent. Food exports durins 
1951 constituted a higher percentag 
total exports than prewar, reflecting t 
continued world shortage of foodstuff 
United States exports of foodstuffs aver 
aged only 10.5 per cent of total x ort 
prewar. Ne 

Crude materials represented the m« 


important olass of imported § g on 
amounting to 31.1 per cent of the t 


semimanufactures 22.7 per cent; and fin- 
ished manufactures 17.7 per cent. Foods 
not produced in the U. 8. and raw ‘me 


TABLE X Total Er ports: General di porte of Merchandise, by Countr é 
; Sissi: in millions of dollars) _ Source: U. = Department of Commerce, i 


or, ; | _ Exports, indluding re-exporta , General ceaportr 
~ Continent and country * 


9,642.9 


1,995.8 
1,418.6 
1,347.7 
2,952.4 
1,445.9 
133.2 
349.4 


1,995.5 
2,626.7 
512.0 
254.5 
456.2 
229.1 
392.3 
71.0 
70.2 
343.1 
39.4 
142.0 
69.1 


2,817.2 
265.9, 
334.4 
439.4 
340.0 
224.6 

97.0 
128.0 - 
5IL2 | 
59.1 
26.7 


20.7 
43.6 
39.9 


218.1 
3.2 
3320 
91.6 
32.1 
1,361.0 
19.7 
36.5 
102.8 
416.4 © 
212.5..- 
00 30.4 
ndonesia. . ; 78.5 
Philippines, ‘Republic of 235.0 
‘ : 100.5 
40.1 26.5 
46.4 39.8 
14.0 119 
50.1 32.1 
South Africa....... Ws ntoie's eke 257.0 | 119.9 
area countries® 2 1,769.4 — 1,269.2 ( 


xoludinig “snecial category” exports, 2 Turkey is included in Europe and excluded fro: 
B Newfoun d and Labrador. 4 Includes Iceland, Norway, prorat Ireland, Austria, 
and Greece, in addition to countries shown. * Includes Albania Bulgaria, Cc 
ye Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and Danzig, Rumania and U.S.S.R. & Asia 0 
ports of $181 were medical books shipped under Reece license G— GPU 
x (ea in riing area as of Dec. 31, 1951, atk 


rt als f ee S. industry ‘constituted the 
10st important imports. Table IX pre- 
sents a breakdown of U. S. exports and 
imports by economic classes. 


_ Western hemisphere countries contin- 
ued to be the leading market for U. S. 
‘exports and the most important source of 
Uv. S. imports. In 1951 Canada and 
other American Republics supplied 52 
per cent of U. S. imports and bought 
about 43 per cent of total exports. 
The importance of western hemisphere 
countries in the foreign trade of the 
United States increased greatly during the 
war and postwar period—prewar these 
-countries supplied only 34.7 per cent of 
U. S. imports and received 32.6 per cent 
of U. S. exports. As a result of the war, 
economic disruption and political develop- 
ments, Europe and the Far Hast have de- 
clined in importance as sources of U. S. 
imports. From the 1936-38 period to 1951, 
imports from Continental Europe dropped 
' from 29.1 to 19 per cent of total U. S. im- 
_ ports; imports from the Far East dropped 
from 30.4 to 20 per cent. 

Latin America has expanded purchases of 
United States exports more than any other 

area. Compared with 16 per cent in the 
period 1936-38 and 22 per cent in 1946, 
American Republics received 25 per cent 
of total U. S, exports during 1951. 

The 1951 total came to $3,744 million, 
an increase of more than 7% times over 
_ the prewar average, although lower than 
i the peak value of $3,858 million in 1947. 
As usual, Canada was this country’s 
_ trading partner. Exports to Canada totaled 
_ $2,693 million—representing almost 18 per 
cent of the total. 

Imports from Canada amounted to $2,- 
- 275 million, an increase of 16 per cent 
- over 1950. Canadian imports accounted for 
more than 20 per cent of the U. 8. total. 
_ Booming industrial activity in both coun- 
tries accounted for the record trade vol- 
ume. 

Re The outstanding development of the 
_ year. was a decline in the balance-of-pay- 
- ments position of other nations. The U. 8. 
export surplus, which had been reduced to 
"an annual rate of $1.2 billion during the 
- first quarter of 1951, rose rapidly to hit a 
Tate of over $6 billion annually during the 
last quarter (see Teble I). Imports, which 
covered about 91 per cent of the cost of 
-U. S. exports during the first quarter, 
mounted to only 61.6 per cent of exports 
during the last quarter. The mounting 
U. 8. surplus created monetary problems 
‘or many nations—particularly Britain and 
‘ance—which led to the restoration of 
ghter trade controls during the latter 
part of the year. This development has 
ontinued into 1952. Britain sustained a 
of more than $1.5 billion in gold and 
nary, reserves during the last 6 months 


of 1961, reducing them to a point not 
much above their position before the © 
pound was devalued in Sept. 1949. 

Another 1951 development was the vir- 
tual disappearance of trade with the 10 
Soviet-bloc countries. Shipments dropped. 
to less than $3 million from $27 million 
in 1950. Shipments had totaled almost $62 
million in 1949. Total U. 8. exports to the 
Soviet Union amounted to only $50, 000 : 
during 1951. Dwindling exports to Com- 
munist countries reflected the effects of — 
the U. S. embargo on exports of goods 

which could be useful in aggression to the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Table X shows total exports and imports. 
by leading countries and areas during the 
period 1949-51. 


U.S. Foreign Investments 

Before the First World War the United 
States was a debtor nation on capital ac- 
count; foreign investments in the United 
States exceeded United States invest- 
ments abroad by $3.7 billion in 191 
World War I, however, completely change 
this condition and by the end of 1919, 
United States investments abroad e: 
ceeded foreign investments in the Unite 
States by approximately $3.7 billion. As_ a5 
result of the great expansion of American — 
foreign investments during the twenties, 
our net creditor position, excluding war — 
debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 1930 as com- 
pared with $3.7 billion in 1919. 

Foreign holdings in the United State 
on the other hand, increased during th 
period 1933-89. Foreign capital, seekin, 
safety from possible currency devaluatio 
and the uncertainties of war, sought ref- . 
uge through conversion into dollar hold- — 
ings. Short-term dollar holdings of for- 
eigners increased $2.8 billion between 19: 
and 1939, while foreign holdings of Ame 
ican securities largely purchased in th 
stock market, increased by $1.4 billion. 
the end of 1939, the net creditor positior 
of the U. S. had declined to $1.8 billion. — 

This movement gave way in 1940-41 ; 
a reduction of foreign holdings, principa Ng 
by the British, to finance war purchas } 
here. After the entry of the United States — 
into the war, however, foreign holdings in 
the United States increased as government 
expenditures abroad for the procurement 
of materials and for the pay and main 
tenance of troops resulted in substantie 
acquisitions of dollar balances by foreign 
countries. These large foreign dollar bal 
ances were largely maintained during 1946 
so that the net creditor position of ' 
U. 8. amounted to only $8 billion = 
the end of that year. Hes Wace 

During 1947 the net creditor position | of 
the United States rapidly increased as for- : 
eign countries reduced their dollar ba is 
ances, liquidated U. S. securities, and drew 
on American loans te finance the hug 
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TABLE XI: 
of the U.S., End of 1949 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


' 


Investments 1949 

___U.S. investments abroad: 
af _ Private Ewe cainiiehs iduigeas ss GodsoboBbeSaKaeae 19.3 
a _ Long-term....,...... Wdidisisie’s HoGGdAcoudesne 17.8 
Bea. BPRINECUs wenikoet ovina seve. Pa eae Vocesinae fis |eheso! 
~~ Foreign dollar bonds........ yesde seater Geka Fe OL 
ee _ Securities payable in local currencies....... 2.0 
ae Othentong-terMisducc. or csccesodercacees 15 
fej) short-term. ..... bebe : 15 
pa DBD OSHS eaters sie ciciels. <'siniei¢'«4's'e Ges edstetetee 4 
’ Other Short-term... .. 0a cccccseccescene LE 
ULS. government............ceeeceee eeesieees| mela 
Be BM LO MEET Maver sieleters cisiaieisipie-t sjsic.e'v eieisiehs sie-assiejove 13.2 
: - Short-term....... tae petscolcentivedseawnges fed 9 
e Total U. S. investments abroad......... pidisise ermeiel| S20 

Foreign investments in U. S.: 

RP TIVate. 5.508 Poeiatnaro ees obacls ror ee 13.9 
LONG TOM Geiasgiccle piescies  <ilae'asiadeevesiiee 78 
DITBEES\nseaee Seasisivereictcleintsrsisieisiars Were sate 3.1 
Corporate stocks......... Seleteloietale Kee oileae 27 
Corporate bondst............ pieieie sralefoleracs 5 
_ Other long-term........ pialeieieie)oleisisre bldg sta 16 
 Short-term.........0ese Ger nee etiaidjatelidarole 6.0 
. Denosits on. .ci.eineis 30 ede ooo epesee atieo 5.6 
Other short-term...... Sis sibel sia Solero siete eeare 5 
-U. S. government obligations. . 3.8 
Long-term é 5 
BEANOULOL Mocs cisions saicnrnaecciesos SEROE ESO 3.3 
Total foreign investments in U. S...........+0 17.6 


Gear porata bonds include an estimate of $95,000,000 
for state and municipal obligations. NOTE: No allow- 
ance has been made for the value of direct investments 

broad damaged during the war, written off, or expro- 
ated without compensation. Holdings of portfolio se- 
urities of former enemy countries, or countries where no 

: ¢ valuation is obtainable, have been exciuded. 

eres are based chiefly on data collected by the 
U.S ete during the war and published 

Peiione or F For -~Owned Assets in the United States, 

46, and Census of American-Owned Assets in Foreign 
mirtes, 1947. These data were brought up to date on 
basis’ of all available information, but they may be 
panics to error. 
between their payments and receipts of 
ollars. The United States government in- 
ased its total loans by $3.9 billion— 
ly as a result of drawings on the 
h loan—and the net increase in pri- 
_xate long and short-term credit amounted 

to $727 million. Foreign-held dollar assets 
rere reduced by $2.2 billion. As a result of 
these developments the net creditor posi- 
ion of the United States exceeded $12 
mn at the end of 1947, 

e net creditor position of the U. 8. 
; continued to increase since 1947, but 
slower rate. U. S. foreign aid during 
period has been in grants rather than 
3, and drains on foreign dollar holdings 
reduced by restricting imports from 
U. S. Moreover, the net outflow of 
te investment has not been large 
g the postwar period. Profitable in- 
ment opportunities at home, rampant 


i 


Debtor-Creditor Position. ‘ 


by $1.3 billion in 1950 and $1.6 billion in 


nationalism abroad, ; and foreign. restr 
tions on the remittance of earnings — 
principal have slowed private capital © ex- 
ports. . 


Net private investment abroad increased 


1951. Together with increases in U. S. goy- 

ernment loans—mainly those of the Ex- — 
port-Import Bank—the net creditor posi- — 
tion of the U. S. at the end of 1951 was — 
about $18 billion. Table XI gives a break- — 
down of the credit position of the U. S. at — 
the end of 1949. a 


4 
International Bank — ey 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, established under — 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, began op- 
erations in 1947. ; 


The Bank has an authorized capital.of 
$10 billion, of which $8,453.5 million has — 
been subscribed by the 51 member nations. — 
Burma and Ceylon were added to member- — 
ship in the Bank in 1951; Poland, an origi- 
nal member, dropped its membership in 
1950. In accordance with the Bank’s char- © 
ter only 20% of the subscribed capital has 
been paid in. As of Mar. 31, 1952, the ag-— 
gregate paid-in capital was the equivalent 
of $1,687.1 million, of which $737 million 
was in gold or U. S. dollars. 


In addition to its paid-in capital, ‘nel 
Bank may obtain funds through the sale 
of securities and is authorized to guaran- 
tee loans made by other agencies. Total 
loans and guarantees made by the Bank 
are limited to its subscribed capital. The 
Bank began its borrowing operations on 
July 15, 1947 and two bond issues total-— 
ing $278 million in securities were sold in 
the U. S. An issue of $100 million was re- 
funded at a lower rate in 1950. Additional 
loan operations during 1951 and the first 
quarter of 1952 have added $190 million to 
the Bank’s lending power. The Bank has 
been broadening its operations by borrow- 
ing in nations other than the U. 8S. - 


Up to May 1952, 58 loans aggregating | 
$1,325.9 million were made to 27 countries. 
From Jan. 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952, the 
Bank made 14 loans totaling $322.9 mil- 
lion. Of the total funds loaned by the 
Bank, up to this time, almost 87% 
has been in U, S. dollars. Table XII shows 
the amount and date of the loans made 
by the International Bank. : 


The Bank finances or assists in financ- 
ing, on a non-political basis, projects for 
the reconstruction of war-damaged econo~- 
mies and for the development of under. 
developed countries. The loans made must 
be guaranteed by the borrowing country. 
The U. 8S. subscription to the Bank’s cap- 
ital is $3,175 million and this country h 
approximately one-third of the Mie bak : 
trol of the Bank, 


iy 


During: ts. first two years, the ‘Bank's 
1s. were predominantly to Europe for 
reconstruction. Since then, the Bank has 
rected its attention to development loans, 
articularly in Latin America. 


: Foreign Exchange 
‘The obvious difference between foreign 
and ordinary domestic trade is the fact 
that the buyer and seller use different cur- 
-rency units. The United States exporter 
--wants payments in dollars; the British im- 
_ porter uses sterling in making his pur- 
chases and sales, The price which the 
American importer pays for the foreign 
- currency is called the rate of exchange. 
Like all prices, exchange rates are basically 
- influenced by the forces of supply and 
- demand. However, almost all governments 
“now maintain fixed values for their cur- 
- rencies in terms of those of other coun- 
+ tries, 
_ American importers offer dollars to the 
banks in order to obtain foreign purchas- 
ing power. Consequently, importers and 
- those who are making foreign payments, 
- such as tourists traveling abroad, persons 
sending funds to relatives in foreign coun- 
tries, and businessmen paying premiums 
to insurance companies abroad, create a 
demand for foreign currencies. Exporters 
selling to foreign buyers, motion picture 
companies receiving royalties on films ex- 
hibited abroad and investors receiving in- 
terest on foreign investments, create the 
supply of foreign currencies since the for- 
eign debtor must offer his own currency to 
obtain the dollars with which to make pay- 
lent to the American creditor. 


A world picture of total supply of and 
emand for dollars over a period of a year 
presenved by the annual summary of our 
nternational balance of accounts. Figures 
or 1951 and the first half of 1952 appear 
Table XIII. 


" mozt. will be noted that this table shows 
how the excess of U. 8. receipts over pay- 
ments was financed. Except for the last 
half of 1951 and the first quarter of 1952, 
U. 8. government grants and public and 
rivate credit were great enough to cover 
the excess without foreign countries being 
orced to draw on gold and dollar reserves. 


Monetary Fund 
~The Monetary Fund was established to 
romate world trade by insuring the sta- 
bility of exchange rates. Exchange instabil- 
ty had disrupted international trade dur- 
ig the thirties. Member nations under 
he Fund agreement are bound to main- 
in stable exchange rates and may not 
Y exchange depreciation as a competitive 
apon in seeking to expand foreign mar- 
8 for their products, 

ty-one nations are members of the 
nd; total quotas amount to $8,153.5 mil- 
the United States subscription of 


$2,750 billions representing 33.7% of the 
total; this country exercises about 80% 
of the voting control of the Fund. é 


The Fund is basically a pool of the 
world’s currencies. While currencies may be — 
devalued to correct a fundamental dis-— 
equilibrium in a country’s balance of ac- 
counts, this action may be taken only after — 
consultation with the Fund. When a mem- 
ber nation experiences a temporary short+ me 
age of foreign exchange—or the currency, | 
of another member nation—it may, in 
effect, borrow the required currency fron: 
the Monetary Fund. The Fund began sta- 
bilization operations in March, 1947, and 
has (up to June 15, 1952) made loans to-— 
taling $852.5 million, of which $807.1 mil-— 
lion has been in U. S. dollars. Stabilization 
loans have been made to 23 countries, in- 
cluding Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Chile 
Costa Rica, Czéchoslovakia, Denmark, — 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, India, Iran, Leb-= — 
anon, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Paraguay, Syria, Turkey, Union of © 
South Africa, United Kingdom and Yugo- ¢ 
Slavia. 


An outstanding use of the Fund's mas 
chinery to achieve orderly adjustments 


TABLE XII: Loans of the Inter- 
national Bank, May 31, 1952 Be 
(in millions of U. S. dollars) 


El Salvador......... 125 
Ethiopiat secant ate 8.5 3.5 


Finlatid...-/. 3.8 fete 4. 12.5 
France hat Sancti tc 250.0 250.0 
Iceland csc pnb ee 3.5 15 
Indias cons atest’. cs | 59.3 45.9 
Mag resets rick. siaopislais ~ 12.8 3.6 
Mtalyabens 3hs 3b cateries | 10.0 — 
Luxemburg.......... { 11.8 11.8 
Mexico sa erent 89.8 34.5 
Netherlands. ........ ev? 5) 212.4 
Nicaragua........... Ke} 14, 
Pakistan cocles jceas 27.2 - 
Paraguay............ 5.0 | 2 
PRM carte. Sores teet i 2.5 = 
Thallandinl. yn wcnes 25.4 &4 
TODKOY $32 Ae tie tian lo 25.4 As) 
U. of So. Africa... ... 50.0 19.5 
U. K. (So. Rhodesia). . 28.0 | _ 
Uraguays sancti: cts co 33.0 | 5.3 
Yugoslavia........... 30.7 5.5 4 
Totalescce eet; 1,325.9 853.8 | CaaNS 


1Loans are made directly to member governmes 
and/or official institutions and private concerns. [0s 
not made directly to members are guaraniced ‘ 
inember, or its central bank or comparable “ 
3 Principal atter canc 


sh devaluation in 1949, After consultation ey 1 
_ with the Fund, Britain announced on Sept. ‘be : continued “ withious ‘approval of 
18 a 30.5% devaluation of sterling. By the Fund. However, only 7 member nations 
end of the month, 25 other countries an- not maintain exchange controls. Besides — 
nounced adjustments of their exchange the U.S., these include Canada, El Salva- 
rate. These devaluations ranged from 9.1% dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico and 
by Canada to 30.5% by most countries of Panamé. Although the Fund is trying to 
the sterling area. end exchange controls, a widespread lift- 
“These adjustments, which were ap ing of controls does not appear likely in 
proved by the Fund, seem to have helped the immediate future. Table XIV lists the 
ring prices in different countries into bet- Par values of the Fund’s member nations. 
alignment and to have restored price Trade Agreements “ale 
ompetition in international markets. The economié. warfare of. the thirties & 


he 5-year postwar adjustment period brought distress to all of the nations of 
during which member nations of the Fund the world—to those imposing the trade — 


TABLE XIII 


International Transactions of the United States: 1949-52 


F (Millions of dollars) 
ag : Source: U. 8, Department of Commerce. 


1949 
total total 


Ce ee ee ac aes 
ei ie a ee ee ee ee 


ervices Sojaqc HOt CR Beno ee DUC nee 


me on investments............ 


Other goods? se. 
i _  ncaregeea terest (oleloiess,./c0,« 


Don OO cist itr icon iii) 
batt e ewe anes 


of adele surplus of exports 
‘goods and services: 


pat: ong- and short-term loans...... 
i private sources: é 


ae based on inéomplete data: second iuietee by Counell. of Bdonomte Advisers: 2 Includes " d 
ugh eon other bountiiea that have not been shipped feom or into the United States cunt eo a 


estrictions as well as those against whom 
the restrictions were almed. This economic 
_ Warfare was one of the most potent causes 
of the Second Worid War. 
_ The realization of this truth has in- 
fluenced United States foreign policy dur- 
_ ing the postwar period. The United States 
has taken the lead in proposing the re- 
nunciation of economic warfare and a co- 
operative approach to the restoration of 
world trade and prosperity. The American 
program includes the mutual scaling down 
of tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, the establishment of an 
-- international Trade Organization and the 
adoption of a trade charter in which the 
nations of the world will agree to eliminate 
_ restrictive trade practices. It also includes 
exchange stabilization through the Mone- 
tary Fund, and loans, either. direct or 
through the World Bank, to assist in the 
_ reconstruction of war-shattered economies 
_ and the development of industrially back- 
- ward areas. ; 
__. An outstanding achievement in the 
American program to bring about freer 
_ international trade was the conclusion on 
October 30, 1947 at Geneva of the General 
_ Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The scope 
_ of. the Agreement is indicated by the fact 
that the 23 participating countries ac- 
_ counted for more than three-quarters of 
_ the world’s prewar international] trade. The 
_ tariff concessions resulting from the Ge- 
+ jeva negotiations listed over 45,000 sepa- 
Yate items and covered approximately 
two-thirds of the trade between the par- 
_ ticipating countries. 
__ Asecond round of tariff negotiations was 
held at Annecy, France, in 1949. Agree- 
ments were concluded with ten additional 
nations, raising the number subscribing to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
‘Trade to 83. At Annecy, the U. S. granted 
- tariff concessions on about 400 items, rep- 
_ Tesenting 3 per cent of total imports. 
_ A third round robin of tariff reductions 
took place in Torquay, England, September 
1950 to April 1951. At this conference, the 


Austria, Western Ger- 
_ Many, Indonesia, Korea, Peru and Turkey. 
In addition, new concessions were nego- 
tiated with 12 countries which were al- 
Teady parties to the General Agreement on 
‘Tariffs and Trade. In the Torquay negotia- 
_ tions, the U. 8S. received concessions on sn 
_ estimated half billion dollars of 1949 ex- 

ports. 

Through the trade-agreements program, 
_ the incidence of the U. S. tariff has been 
eatly reduced. Tariffs on imports of duti- 
ble goods, which averaged 53 per cent in 
30-33 under rates established by the 
Wley-Smoot Act, have been reduced to 
than 15 per cent. Despite the conces- 
ms granted, however, rates on many 
products, particularly manufactured goods, 


j U. 8. concluded agreements with six addi- 


TABLE XIV = 
Par Values of Member Currencies* — 
Source: International Monetary Fund. 


U. 8. cents Currency 
per units per 


Member Currency currency unit U.S. dollar — 
Australia. .... veeeee| Pound 224.000 446 429 
Austria....,,...+.-.| Schilling + t a 
Belgium.....<..-.-.| Franc 2.000 00 50.0000 
Bolivia. .... eresee-| Boliviano 1.666 67 60.000 0 
Brazil...... eroeeees| Cruzeiro 5.405 41 2 
Burma............. Rupee tT 
Canada........... a2 


Ceylon......... Rupee 21.000 0 
Chile. ........ aed 3.225 81 
China. .......... aoe t t 
Colombia. .......... Peso 51.282 5 1.949 98 
Costa Rica.......... Colén 17,809 4 §.615 00 
Cuba lcsmeciewsses Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Czechoslovakia. ..... Koruna 2000 G0 50.000 0 
Denmark........... Krone 14.477 8 6.907 14 
Dominican Republic. .| Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Ecuador. ........... Sucre 6.666 67 15.000 0 

Pts aacasaitec Pound 287.156 348 2420 
El Salvador......... Colin 40.000 0 2.500 00 
Ethiopia. ...........4 Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 470 
Finland............. z H : 
France... eseeeee] Franc a 
Greece....,........| Drachma tT 
Guatemala.......... Quetzal 100.000 
Honduras........... Lempira 50.000 0 
leeland..........-.. Kr6na 6.140 36 
Wndbasciiccepcciciecd= << Rupee 21.000 0 
Waits Aeiccieseres Ae Rial 3.100 78 
FEY gen bocdocuuaoc Dinar 280.000 
Maly2c8 52. ciehee sachs Lira T 
Lebanon............ Pound 45.631 3 
Luxemburg. ........ Franc 2,000 00 
Mexico....... ieitve ats Peso 11,560 7 
Netherlands.........| Guilder 
Nicaragua,........-. 
Norway...,......--- 
Pakistan............ 
Panama. ...seseees- 
Paraguay........... 
Perdis casccsicsacneleSOP. so rie tt ost sleet eee 


Sweden..,......... 


Syliaiicincssiateisie stents 45.631 3 
Thailand..........-. Baht + fi 
UG ie soonohausus Lira(pound) 35.714 3 2.800 00 
Union of South Africa} Pound 280.000 J 
United Kingdom..... Pound 280.000 

United States.......} Dollar 100.000 
Uruguay.....-+200- Peso iy t 
Venezuela.......--.| Bolivar 29.850 7 3.350 
Yugoslavia..... .....| Dinar .333 333 300.000 


+ Par value not yet establis 
j pine . 26, 1948, no par value agreed with F 


dollar, agreed on Dec. 18, 1946, will no longer 
any transactions. No new par value has been prop: 
to the Fund, ** No fixed value, Hag been at a pr 
in terms of U. 8. dollars during 1952. ats 
remain so high as to make sales in th 
U. 8. difficult. ea 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under which U. S. tariff negotiations 
are conducted was originally passed inv 


| TABLE XV : 
U.S. Trade Agreements Signed 


Country Signed Effective 
BRP tins easlalarts Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
April 21, ¥951 } Oct. 19, 1951 
2 pee acre Aprii 21,1951 | June 6, 1951 

LAC OBE piads April 21, 1951 | Not ratified 
gets ented: Oct. 30,1947 } July 30, 1948 
Msioiwed arora 0 Aprit 21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
sad Aaaatcn Oct. 30,1947 | July 30, 1948 
Oct. 30,1947 | March 16, 1949 

derminated ©) Ledanesodaye 

Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Nov. 28, 1936 } Aug. 2, 1937 


Oct. 30, 1947 |} Jan. 1, 1948 
Terminated 


eee eeceee| LDOMMINGTOR fF csvseweerveses 


21,1951 | Feb. 20, 1952 
21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
6, 1938 } Oct. 23, 1938 
19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
10, 1949 | May 25, 1950 
21,1951 | June 6, 1951 
10, 1949 | March 9, 1950 
24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
10, 1949 | Jan. 1, 1950 
18, 1935 | March 2, 1936 
27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 
30, 1947 |} July 9, 1948 
21,1951 | Nov. 19, 1951 
8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
21,1951 | Nov. 19, 195 
21, 1951 | Not ratified 
30, 1947 | July 30, 1948 
10, 1949 } May 20, 1950 
Re sieiak coe's 21,1951 } June 6, 1952 
iTenminaweder 9b ola veeeslys 
-e«-| April 21, 1951 | June 6, 1951 
fost ee Oct. 30,1947 | July 31, 1948 
Redoeae hehe Oct. 10,1949 | May 28, 1950 
aN Gee Cee April 21, 1951 | August 2, 1951 
Pe tateses BIS 9 Oct. 30,1947 | July 31, 1948 
eta sla be Sept. 12,1946 | Aprik 9, 1947 
Bihfewalet dys April 21, 1951 | Oct. 8, 1951 
a adslea Oct. 30,1947 | July 12, 1948 
; April 21, 1951 | July 7, 1951 
Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Oct. 30,1947 | July 31, 1948 
April 21,1951 | Oct. 17, 1952 
Oct. 30,1947} June 14, 1948 
Fe eas Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
BUFUBUAYs «4.005. .2a0s- July 24, 1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Ve Venezuels. Re eRe dat Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
We Germany. ..<.-) April 21,1951 | Oct. 1, 1951 


34 and was last extended in 1951 for a 
yo-year period. Under the provisions of 
@ habe the President is authorized to seek 
essions from foreign countries for 


similar concessions granted their prod- 
s by the United States. The President 
the power to increase or decrease tariff 
(since the 1945 extension, those in 
on January 1, 1945) by 50 per cent. 
» 1951 extension of the Act put curbs 
e President’s power in making con- 
ons, Under the so-called “peril points” 


aN 
provision, the Tariff Coreniactons must fice 
vise the President on the limits beyond © 
which concessions could not be made 
without endangering U. S. industry. It also — 
requires that ‘escape clauses” be included | 
in all agreements which permit. the ter- 
mination of concessions granted by the 
U. S. if injury to American industry re- 
sults. In addition, the 1951 extension 
directed the President to take steps to 
deny the Soviet. Union and its satellites 
all concessions granted by the U. 8. under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program, 

By July 1, 1952, all concessions had been 
withdrawn from. Soviet-bloc countries. This 
means imports from there are dutiable at 
the high rates of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

A growing spirit of protectionism in the 
U. S., which developed during 1951 and 
extended into 1952, caused international 
concerh. The so-called “cheese amend-= 
ment” to the Defense Production Act of 
1951 had the effect of placing sharp re~ 
strictions on cheese imports. This caused 
protests from several nations, including a 
formal protest from Italy. Requests for 
increased protections under the “escape 
clause” procedure also greatly increased 
over the previous year, and the Tariff 
Commission received almost as many pe- 
titions for greater tariff or quota protec- 
tion as it did during the entire postwar 
period up to that time. The number of 
“escape-clause” petitions led to protest by 
Britain in the spring of 1952. The admin- 
istration, however, reaffirmed the policy. Cf 
moving toward freer trade conditions 
through the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
program. 

Since 1934, reciprocal trade agreements. 
have been concluded with 53 nations (see 
Table XV), with which we did more than. 
80 per cent of our normal foreign trade 
and which includes nine of our ten best. 
customers in 1937. The agreement with 
Mexico, however, has been terminated, ef. 
fective Jan. 1, 1951. 

Led by the United States, representatives 
of 53 nations signed the charter of the 
International Trade Organization in Ha-. 
vana on March 24, 1948. The charter pro- 
vides a set of rules under which world — 
trade is to be conducted on a freer, non- 
discriminatory basis. It seeks to outlaw 
economic warfare between nations. The 
charter provides that a U. N. agency, the 
International Trade Organization, is. UO, Mee 
set up to administer the rules. 

The charter will become efiective 60 days 
after the 20th country ratifies the docu-— 
ment. Few countries, however, have rati- : 
fied, and no effort was made to. secure 
U. S. ratification at either the 1951 or 
1952 sessions of Congress. Meanwh 
the trading rules set up in the Gener 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade are be: 
observed by the participating count 


cso Feb t 


Peaeaih song 


_ The Internal Revenue Code is the basic 

_ tax law of the Federal Government. Al- 

_ though it provides for many types of taxes, 

such as gift, estate, excise, stamp, etc., its 

_ chief feature is the income tax, both indi- 
yidual and corporate. 


a8 Tax on Individuals 
Who is liable: If you’ve earned $600 or 
more during the year you must file a re- 
_ turn and pay the tax due. This is required 
- whether you're single, married, divorced, 
- Widowed or under 21. Also, if you earned 
less than $600 but recelved other income 
from interest, dividends, rents, pensions, 
etc., which brings your income up to $600, 
a return is required. 

Certain individuals are also subject to 
self-employment tax, which is computed 
- on the income-tax return, even though it 

is a social-security tax. If you are subject 
to this tax and your earnings are $400 or 
_ more, you must file an income-tax return. 


What are your deductions: The more de- 
ductions you have, the less tax you pay. 

You have a choice of listing your deduc- 

tions or claiming a “blanket” deduction 

ects to about 10% of your adjusted gross 
es income. Examples of actual deductions 
which the average individual may take 
are: business expenses, auto-damage loss, 
_ auto-license fees, bad debts, uninsured 
_ Casualty losses, charitable contributions 
_ (within limits), medical expenses (within 
limits), state income, gasoline, sales, and 
property taxes, interest on loans, mort- 
gages, etc., and union dues. 


_ The optional deduction is used in place of 
actual deductions and amounts to roughly 
10 per cent of the taxpayer's income after 
usiness and employment expenses have 
een deducted. However, the maximum 
optional deduction is $1,000 for single per- 
‘sons or married people filing joint returns 
and only #500 for married persons filing 
‘separate returns. 


What are your exemptions: The taxpayer 
is entitled to a $600 exemption for himself 
and each of his dependents. To claim 

“someone as a dependent you must furnish 
_ over half the money spent for his support, 
his taxable income must be less than $600, 
and he must be closely related to you. 
Be neee are considered “close” relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 
3 child), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 


_ Stepchild 

BSBon-in-law and daughter-in-law 

_ Parents, grandparents, etc. 

_ Stepfather and stepmother 

_ Father-in-law and mother-in-law 
other, sister, half-brother, half-sister 
ther-in-law and sister-in-law 


PE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 


Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but not 
if related to you only by marriage) 

The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $600 
exemption for normal tax and for surtaxz, 
whether on a separate or a joint return. 
But the husband may claim his wife’s $600 
exemption on his separate return if she 
has no income and is not claimed as a 
dependent by another taxpayer. 


Any taxpayer 65 years or older is e 
titled to a special $600 exemption in ad 
tton to his regular $600 personal exemp 
tion. An additional $600 exemption is als 
available where a taxpayer’s spouse reaches 
65. To get this additional exemption, th 
taxpayer himself need not be 65. If bo 
are 65 or over, there will be two addition: 
exemptions of $600 each, one for the hus 
band and one for the spouse. 

A blind taxpayer is entitled to a> $600 ; 
special exemption. This exemption for th 
blind is in addition to the $600 person at 
exemption and the $600 old age exemption. — 
A special $600 exemption is also available 
for a spouse who is blind even though the — 
taxpayer is not. This exemption also is in tt 
addition to the spouse’s personal and 7 : 
age exemptions, 


emption for the blind are available on 
to a taxpayer and his spouse. There is" 
additional $600 exemption for suppor 
a dependent who is 65 or over or bli 
Tax rates: The basic individual tax 
sists of a flat percentage (called the 
mal tax) on normal-tax net income 
a graduated percentage (called the sur 
on surtax net income. i 
For 1952, there is a normal tax of 
and a surtax scaled from 19.2% to 89 
The maximum total tax cannOf ex 
88% of net income. ; 
As an example of the tax computa 
assume that a single individual has a 195: ; 
net income of $1,800 after deductions and 
exemptions. Since this falls into the : first” 


by multiplying $1,800 by 22.2%. This 
a tax due of $399.60. 

Or, assume that the same individual 
net income of $4,500: 


Tax on $4,000 
Tax on next $500 at 29% 


Tax due 


split their combined income for tax | 
poses by filing a joint return. - 

Where one spouse earns more than oh 
other, the exercise of this privilege to SRO 


bie Taxpayer Not Head of Household (Combined normal tax and surtax) 


Net income after deductions Plus this % : 
and exemptions of eXCeas - a 


Tax 
exiouan in "Col. 1 


(Column 2). 


(Column 1) 
More than But not over 


eee eee e ee ees GMUVIUU 2. ee ee eee ee APSO ww ee ee eee 


we eee cee ee ee LUMUUUYU ©. eee ee me es PAGO wee ee ee ee ee 


eee BE UUVU MU Dw eee ee GF FIOM we ee ewes 


see wen cee eee | SO UUULUY ow ewe ea ee Ry IMOUU cee es es 


4 
o 
o 
See ee eae ee a oes ee 


yb Sela e me sve MAVOOOO 7... ravecs ees 8,116.00 

DA OOO OG e aia. oi 26,000.00:...°...- 4:4... DBEGQO (cGy staan 66.0. 
2Gi000 00" fsicie occ lons v 1 82;000 00 eno. ede 8 L1,996.00)) oct. toe 67.0 
MA OOOOG Coo ace cn Paste es 38,00000 0... ieee 16,016.00 ...5.-,..4.-5- 68.0 
BAMOOOO iif lee vista eee 44,000.00 2....2....... 20,096 .00D SS dai ateetss i 72.0 

44,000.00) o.oo. eek 50j000.00 ick. ct ey 24,416.00 F 
BO ;OUC OO iraN tie sere ctw 2 60,000.00 iio... ey, 28, 916;00 05 2... sie cy eels 17.0 
BO000 00 0 arise eta di el 9% F0,000;00s 4552 2 Do ee, SGGEGC 09 ee tas tienen 80.0 
POO OD iesen reel ie Se ce od 80,000.00 ............. 44,616.00... tice fs 83.0 
BOD OOS ay cerha 3 lites 90,000.00 4.255 25-2 se O2,91G:00 cia Seems 85.9 
90;000.00 a. shoes. 100,000.00:; >... seas. 61 216.00 senate eee 88.0 
ae t00,000,00 %2). 5.) us 2a 150,000:00 2.3... Saree: TO 2LG00 0 08: 55 rors ardor tone 90.0 
Be tO0:000.00 ain ok ot 300;000:00 53.1 Sonera. LES ;216.00 ale ton eo 91.0 
ma OOOO Wegeie, 28 a pats ic'g tpotte aite sae Do eins ove Bee at tas 2 L60; 71 G100* sn eo ease 92.0 


“income, if leas than the inter 
My ae will almost always result in a 


wer surtax rates. 
The actual method of computing the 
5 lit-income” tax on a joint return is to 
arrive at the taxable net income and 
parte that in half. The tax is then cal- 
: jewated on half. The final tax due is double 
he amount of tax figured on one-half. 
that a husband and wife are entitled 
lit their income for tax purposes even 
gh the wife has neither income nor 
ductions of her own. 
‘To show how the split income computa- 
yx is made, assume a married taxpayer 
a net income in 1952 of $12,000 after 
uctions and exemptions. He files a joint 
rn with his wife, In figuring the tax, he 
rides the $12,000 income in half. He then 
mputes the tax on $6,000. This equals 
|,516. He then multiplies that amount by 
to arrive at the final tax liability, which 


dren, grandchildren, parents, or other 
pe ified Telatives. A single person who 
ts the requirements of “head of a 
penile computes his tax under spe- 
surtax rates. These rates, which are 
wh on page 335, are lower than those 
icable to other individuals and are 
ned to give the head of a household 
ghly half the benefits obtained by mar- 
Baspay ers is income splitting on 


! _ if the income includes a abacer exempt interest, the tax is reduced by 3% of that interest, or by 3%, of net 


joint returns. The total tax under these 
rates cannot exceed 88% of net income. — 


Here are the main requirements which — 
you must meet to qualify as head of a 
household: 


' (1) You must be unmarried or legally 
separated at the end of the year. However, 
if your spouse died during the year, you — 
cannot qualify, even though you are pew! 

remarried by the end of the year. j 


(2) During the year, you must have hie : 
nished over half the cost of maintaining 
a household which includes one of the 
following: J 


(a) An unmarried child, dexcendants of 
a child, or stepchild, whether or not he — 
entitles you to a $600 dependency xem 
tion, or 


(b) Any relative who does entitle you ( 
to a dependency exemption. 

Servicemen: An enlisted man, warrant 
officer or commissioned warrant officer is 
exempt from tax on all service pay received 
for any month in which (1) he had any © 
active service in Korea after June 24, 1950; 
or (2) he was hospitalized as a result of 
wounds, disease or injury incurred in such © 
service, Commissioned officers are exempt 
on the first $200 of pay for such month. 
Income-tax liability of servicemen dying 
in Korea or dying as a result of Korean 
service after June 24, 1950 is cancelled. — oo 

Paying the tax: To keep the collection 
of individual taxes on 4 current basis, two 
devices are used:. A) the hide ai ok 


estimated tax. Withholding simply makes 
employers agents of the government in 
liecting taxes from employees. Through 
eé use of withholding tables, a propor- 
jonate amount of the employee’s expected 
tax liability is determined and deducted 
from each payment of salary. If, at the 
end of the year, it appears that too much 
has been withheld, the employee gets a 
tax refund; if not enough has been with- 
held, the employee sends in the difference 
With his tax return. 


_. Since the wage withholding method does 
“not place on a current basis, taxpayers 
“receiving dividends, interest, profits from 
business, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
will exceed the amount required to be 
withheld on wages, these taxpayers file a 
declaration early in the year estimating 
their current year’s taxes and pay it in 
quarterly installments. As in the case of 
withholding, any overpayment or under- 
“payment of tax is adjusted in the return 
_coyering the entire year. 

_. Employees whose final tax will exceed 
the amount withheld from wages at the 
required rate can voluntarily arrange with 
their employers to have tax withheld at 
an increased rate. By doing this the quar- 
_terly payments of estimated tax which the 
employee would otherwise have to make 
can be reduced or entirely eliminated. 


Net income after deductions and exemptions 


Column 1) (Column 2) 
ore than But not over 
0 8 2,000.00 
$ 2,000.00 4,000.00 
4,000.00 6,000.00 
6,000.00 8,000.00 
cr 8,000.00 10,000.00 
is 10,000.00 12,000.00 
ie 12,000.00 14,000.00 
4 ‘ 14,000.00 16,000.00 
ae 16,000.00 18,000.00 
ag i 18,000.00 20,000.00 
‘a 20,000.00 22,000.00 
i 22,000.00 24,000.00 
24,000.00 28,000.00 
28,000.00 32,000.00 
32,000.00 88,600.00 
38,000.00 44,000.00 
44,000.00 50,000.00 
50,000.00 60,000.00 
60,000.00 70,000.00 
70,000.00 80,000.00 
80,000.00 90,000.00 
90,000.00 100,000.00 
100,000.00 150,000.00 
156,000.00 200,000.00 
200,000.00 800,000.00 
300,000.00 


hae the tater 


Head of a Household (Combined normal tax and surtax) 


come includes ery Peay exempt interest, the tax 1s reduced by 3% of that interest, or | ne 3% 


What form: to use; 

FORM .1040A. Lower bracket faspayer! 
whose earnings are primarily from salaries 
may file a simplified Form 1040 A. This 
eliminates the necessity of any tax com- 
putation by the taxpayer, since the col 
lector computes the actual amount of ta 
liability. His calculation will be on th 
basis of the tax table which is part o 
Form 1040, and which automatically al- 
lows the standard deduction of approxi- 
mately 10%. If any additional tax is due, 
the collector will send the taxpayer a bill 
for the amount. If the amount of taxes 
withheld from wages plus any amount 
paid as an estimated tax exceed the total — 
tax due, a refund will be sent to the tax 
payer. A taxpayer qualifying as head of 
household cannot obtain the benefit of 
special rates if he files Form 1040 A. He 
must file Form 1040. 

FORM 1040, Every individual who does 
not meet all the requirements of Form ~ 
1040A, or who wants to make his own 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,00 
and he is otherwise qualified, he may con 
vert the form into a “short’’ form by tear 
ing off pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 
and 2. If he does so, he must use the tax 


Partnerships: A partnership as such does, x 
not pay tax. The individual partners pie a 
up their share of the jsp net | ge oo 


Tax on amount Pius this % 
tn Column 1 of the exces# 
0 22.2% 
$ 444.00 23.4 
912.00 27.0 
1,452.00 29.0 4 
2,032.00 34.0 
2,712.00 35.0 
3,412.00 41.0 
4,232.00 44.0. 
5,112.00 47.0 
6,052,00 48.0 
7,012.00 62.0! Toe 
8,052.00 $4.0: 20 chan 
9,132.00 57.0 4 
11,412.00 00.0°* sag 
13,812.00 63.0- a 
17,592.00 66.0 
21,552.00 71.0 
25,812.00 72.0 — 
33,012.00 73.0 
49,312.00 17.0 : 
48,012.00 19,0 tet 
65,912.00 81.0 — 
64,012.00 85.0 
106,512.00 88.0 
150,512.00 91.0 
241,512.00 92.0 


ay 


,or loss and report it in their individual 


“returns. 


_ Estates and trusts: Every fiduciary este 
cept a receiver who is in possession of only 
part of an individual’s property), or one 
“of two or more joint fiduciaries must file 
-a return for the following individuals, es- 
_ tates and trusts for which he acts: 


'. (a) Every individual whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $600 or more; 
.(b) Every estate which has a gross in- 
‘come of $600 or more; 

; (c) Every trust which has a net income 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

-(d) Every estate or trust of which any 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


“ Corporation Taxes 

Corporate income-tax rates for the cal- 

_endar year 1952 are 30% normal tax on 

all income and 22% surtax on income 
ver $25,000. 


see addition to income taxes, corpora- 
ions are subject to an excess-profits tax at 
e rate of 830% on adjusted excess-profits 
et income. This is net income after cer- 
1in excess-profits- -tax adjustments, less a 
ecial excess-profits credit allowed to 
eflect normal earnings. The minimum 
nual credit is $25,000. The excess-profits 


most. - ‘bratiere business | eonocra tents 
18% of excess-profits net income. ‘ ‘ 
Corporations which unreasonably accu=- — 


-mulate earnings to avoid the surtax on 


individual stockholders are also athe 
a 274-38), % penalty surtax. 


Gift Tax 

Individuals who make gifts are sinioee 
to a gift tax based on the value of the — 
property given. However, exemption is pro-— 
vided for. a certain amount of gifts and 
the tax does not apply until the exemption — 
is exceeded. The exemptions work thus; — 

During his lifetime, an individual may 
give away $30,000 taxfree. In addition, the 4 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him to each 
person in any one year is also exempt. For 
example, a taxpayer may give his wife and 
child $3,000 apiece each year without in- 
curring gift tax and without using up any) 
of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. — ey 
Gifts by husbands and wives: 

Husbands and wives are entitled to spe- 
cial tax advantages regardless of whether 
the taxpayers live in a community prop- | 
erty or a non-community property state. 


1. Gifts between husband and wife: On 
every gift made from husband to wife, or 
vice versa, in a non-community property — 


f 


D 


After deducting exemptions, the value of gifts is taxed at the following rates: 


(B) 


Amount of 
net gifts 
not exceeding— 


5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
60,000 

100,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,000.00 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 


250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
10,000,000 


(C) (D) . 

Rate of tax on 
excess Over amouny 
in column (A) 
Per Cent 


Tax on amount 
in column (A) 


112.50 
375.00 
1,200.00 
2,250.00 
3,600.00 
5,250.00 
1,125.00 
15,525.00 
49,275.00 
109,275.00 
174,900.00 
244,275.00 
317,400.00 
396,150.00 
564,900.00 
148,650.00 
947,400.00 
1,157,400.00 
1,3'78,650.00 
1,851,150.00 
2,353,650.00 
2,878,650.00 
3,426,150.00 
4,566,150.00 


Fi pt tax return (Form 709) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th follow 
“¢ in which the taxable gifts are made, Wing Se Oe sk 


: doves. 


5 


Wea 


f marital” ea icacn Beraal to one-half the 
_ value of the gift. This, in effect, reduces 
_ the taxable value of the gift by one-half. 
_ Gifts of this type in community property 
states are treated the same way by virtue 
of the local community property law. In 
other words, since under the community 
property law the wife would be considered 
_ to own one-half of any community prop- 
erty given to her by her husband, the 
“taxable value of the husband's gift would 
be only one-half the value of the com- 
munity property transferred to the wife. 
- 2. Gifts by husband and wife to third 
- persons: A husband and wife in a non- 
community property state are entitled to 
“split” gifts made by either of them to 
_some third person, if the other spouse con- 
sents to such splitting. The effect of this 
_ privilege is to treat a gift made by the 
husband, for example, as though made 
_ one-half by him and one-half by his wife. 
The resulting tax advantage is that the 
husband and wife have twa full sets of 
gift tax exemptions and exclusions to 
_apply against a gift which is really made 
by only one of them. 

In community property states this con- 
‘sequence follows as a matter of local com- 
munity property law, with both husband 
‘and wife considered the equal donors of 
any community property given by either 
one of them to a third person. 


Estate Tax 
q The estate tax is based on the net value 
of an individual’s property which is trans- 
ferred to others as a result of his death. 
The calculation of the actual estate tax 
_ due is somewhat complicated by the neges- 
_ aity of figuring two separate taxes. 
_ The net tax payable is: (i) the estate 
- tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax com- 
_ puted under Schedule I less (b) the credits 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) the 
additional estate tax, consisting of (a) 
the tentative tax computed under Sched- 
- ule I less (b) the credits allowable against 
_ such tentative tax: 
2 (h)> The estate tax (1926 Act as amended 
_=<specific exemption of $100,000 in deter- 
Mining net estate). 


(a) Schedule I: 


Sh Per cent 
First $50,000 of net estate .......... 1 

_ In excess of 

fee. $50,000 up to.. $100,000 ...:...... ah 

fe 100,000° ** 4 B60,600 Ae: 3 

me 200,000 ‘-* § 400,000... 0. ss... 4 

mo 400,000; * # © 600,000) -.-........ 5 
- 600,000 “ ° “ 608,000 © now. Sees. 6 
mer n00;000'. <4 1,000,000 or. 7 
MT, 000, 000-0 «4 1,500,000% 25 or... 8 
BRGe OOM att W2/000,000 pasty tas ac g 
OOO OO en 9 802 GO0;000' 8d lan. 10 
2,500,000 “ “ 8,000,000 ........... 11 


In excess of, 


000,000" ‘4 8,500,000 2.0. eres 
$,500,000 “4,000,000... 2. 5,4 2. 88 ae 
“4,000,000 “ ‘ 5,000,000 ........... 748 
5,000,000 “ “ 6,000,000 ....... : 
6,000,000"). = 7:000,0004 5. teen 
7,000,000 “-.* 8,000,000 ........-. 
8,000,000 “ “ 9,000,000 ..... Sree 
9,000,000 ** - . 10,000,000: . /; 24... a0 


LO;OCE, 000 ieee Sica oh Sos «Nae ere eee 


(0) Credits: 


(1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 4 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
decedent which must be included in his ~~ 
gross estate, not in excess of the propor« _ 
tion of the gross tax computed under the 
above schedule which the value of the gift 
property bears to the value of the oe 
estate, 


(2) The entire amount of gift taxes pata # 
under the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by — 
the decedent which must be included in — 
his gross estate. a 
(3) The amount of succession taxes paid 
to any state or territory in respect to pr 
erty included in the gross estate, not 
ceeding 80 per cent of the tax computed 
under Schedule I before deducting Cae ‘ 
Nos, 1 and 2, = 

(2) Phe additional estate tax (1982 A a ; 
as amended—specific exemption of 960,000 
in determining net estate), 


(a) Schedule il; 


Per 
First $5,000 ....... ahi eens = eSome 
Tee on Per een F 
Net estate amount excess i 
$5,000 to $10,000 $150 T zi 
16,000 * 20,000 "6005" > Tile 
20,000 “ 30,000 1,600 
30,000 “ 40,000 3,000 
40,000 * 50,000 4,800 22° 
50,000 “* 60,000 7,000 25 
60,000 * 100,000 9,500 2 
100,000 * 250,000 20,700 8 
250,000 “ 500,000 65,700 32 
500,000 * 750,000. 145,700 35 — 
750,000 * 1,000,000 233,200 37 
1,000,000 * 1,250,000 825,700 39 
1,250,000 “ 1,500,000 423,200 42 
1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,000,000 “* 2,500,000 753,200 49 
2,500,000 “ 8,000,000 998,200 63 
$8,000,000 “ 8,500,000 1,263,200 56 — 
8,500,000 “ 4,000,000 1,543,200 69° 
4,000,000 “ 5,000,000 1,838,200 63 — 
5,000,000 ‘ 6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
6,000,000 “ 7,000,000 $3,138,200 70 — 
7,000,000 ‘“ 8,000,000 3,838,200 73 
8,000,000 “ 10,000,000 4,568,200 76 
10,000,000 “ and over 6,088,200 7 


(b) Credits: 
(1) The gross tax under Schedule I. 
(2) The amount of gift taxes paid u 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by t 
decedent which must be included in 


"gross estate, not credited agalnat He eatate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess 
of the proportion of the tenative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under Sched- 
ule I which the value of the gift prop- 
erty bears to the gross estate. 

If the gross estate of decedent dying 
after October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (in- 
furance included), the legal representative 
required to file notice within 2 months 

3 er qualification and to file a return 
within 15 months after decedent's death. 

Tax is due within 15 months after de- 

edent’s death on Form 706. Tax is to be 
aid by the legal representative out of 
state funds. Taxes unpaid after 15 months 
from the date of death draw interest at 
6 per cent per annum, except that where 
an extension of time for payment is 
granted, the rate is 4 per cent for a period 
beginning 18 months after date of death 
antil end of extension period. 

_ Effective with respect to decedents dying 
on or after January 1, 1948, property left 

by a husband to his wife, or vice versa, 
will generally be treated the same for es- 
tate tax purposes whether the taxpayer 

in a community property or in a non- 
mmunity property state. 

In non-community property states this 

't is accomplished by means of & “‘mar- 
¢ deduction. Upon the death of hus- 
band or wife, the entire value of whatever 
ses. ‘to the surviving spouse outright 1s 
“a6° leductible from the gross estate subject, 
: ver, to the following ceiling—the de- 
_ duc on may not exceed 50 per cent of the 
any estate reduced by deductible claims 
mmunity property states the same 
is obtained by giving effect to the 
mMmrounity property law which usu- 
its one-half of the community 
y.as already belonging to the wife. 
re, only one-half of the community 
y left by the husband to his wife 

table in his estate. 


Excise Taxes 


facturers’ excise taxes based upon 
e 8 ount of sales made by a manu- 
cturer are levied at the following rates: 


Television 


Ned ts radio Fabel vias sets 

and parts Be 

Musical instruments, phonographs 
and records 

Sporting goods (other than fishing 
rods and tackle) 

Fishing rods and tackle 

Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 

Cameras, lenses and film 

Business and store machines 

Electric light bulbs .... 


Retailers’ excise taxes based on sales by - 
retailers are levied as follows: 


Toilet preparations (except for 
babies) 
Luggage, etc. 
Watches with retail price of $65 or less 16% | 
Alarm clocks with retail price of $5 
or less 


Diesel fuel for trucks, per gallon 


Stamp taxes on original issue and trans- = | 
fer of securities are as follows: 


Bonds: 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
tion 
transfer, 
fraction 
Stocks: 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction .. _- 
no par value, per $20 of actual. 
value or fraction where less 
than $100 per share 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
yalue or fraction where more 
than $100 per share 
transfer 
par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value cr fraction: 
selling price Jess than #20 a. 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
share 
no par value, per share: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 


per $100 face value or 


Admissions and dues are taxed on the — 


basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 


Admissions: 
per $.05 or major fraction 
charges in excess of estab. price 
by cther than ticket offices, 
on excess 
by proprietors and employees, 
on excess 
lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 
alent box office price 
cabarets, roof gardens and suns 
entertainment 
Dues: 
annual dues in excess of $10 . 
initiation fees over $10 


Perclepsone. teleeranh, ‘radio and cable 
‘facilities are taxed on the — amount. of 
charge for the services: 
Telephone conversations : 
$25, and Over -....--.-. 0.2.5.6. 25% 
A 15% tax is levied upon amount paid 
by subscribers for local telephone service 
and for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Telegraph MESSAGES: BPE os as 15% 
Radio and cable messages. ......... 15% 
Leased wire or special services ..... 25% 
Intern’! dispatches and messages .. 10% 
-Wire and equipment services ...... 8% 


Leases of safe deposit boxes are taxed 
on the basis of the amount paid for use 
of the box: 

Op lease price - 2.6... cue ee eee : 

‘Tobacco taxes are as follows: 

Cigars: 

_ weighing not over 3 lbs, per M .. @ .75 
5 weighing over 3 lbs. per M 


if retail price 214¢ or less ..... 2.50 

if retall price over 244¢ up to 4¢ 3.00 

«if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 

- if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 7.00 

_ if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢. 10.00 

if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15,00 

if retail price over 20¢...... ..; °20.00 
Dizarettes: < 

weighing not over 3 lbs. per M :. 4.00 

8.40 


. weighing over 3 lbs. per M ...... 


1952 State Income Tax Rates 
Individuals and Corporations 


ee (As of Sept. 1, 1952) 
: Individual Corporate 
or SE one Gives ee incame (by % of income) WY % ef ince! 
ALABAMA . : CALIFORNIA 
‘First $1000 29 134:— : 3 First $5,000 1 4 
Next 2,000 3. Next 5,000 2 
moe 2,000. < 4% rs 5,000 3 
Over 5,000 5 so 5,000 4 
sf 5,000 5 
et “ARIZONA sity Over 25,000 6 
F 1 First $1,000 1 COLORADO . oa 
1% Next 1,000 2 First $1,000 1 aiieg 
1y% a 1,000 2% Next 1,000 1% eee 
2 © 1,000 3 th 1,000 2 aoe. 
2% x 1,000 3% ‘s 1,000 2% 
3 cs 1,000 4% 1,000 3 
3% Over 6,000 5 - a 1,000 4 
4 é 1,000 5 > 
4 1,000 6 
e a 1,000. 17 . 
ARKANSAS © y aioe i ye 
Same as for indi- Geer 11,000 10 
' viduals - 


cape 2 


“Beeie ‘Taxes—(Cont. y" 2m 


ee 


Tobacco: and. enuff (per eae) 
Cigarette paper: 
package, book, or set of more than 
25 and less than 50, per package 
package, book, or set of more than 
‘ 60, not more than 100, per 
packages ° sf ie! este ee 
package, book or set of more 
than 100 papers, per 50 papers 
in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 
Liquor taxes are as follows: : eee 
Distilled spirits, per proof gallon ...$10.50 — 
Imported perfumes containing dis- 
tilled spirits 
Rectified spirits, additional tax on ~ 
each proof gallon 
Still wines: 
up to 14% alcohol per gallon ... 
over 14% up to 21% per gallon .. 
over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 
overs 2¢%, salconel 0%. alse ase see 
Artificially carbonated wine, 
half-pint 
Liqueurs, cordials and similar com- 
pounds, per half-pint ............ 
Champagne and sparkling wine, per 
half-pint 
Fermented liquors, per barrel ...... . 


Transportation taxes are levied on fares ae 
over 35 cents at the rate of 15%. ‘oe 

Wagers placed with gamblers are taxed 
at 10%. uve 


PTET ERT 


vi 

(For 1952, the tax reduced by 20% me Ress 

idents subject to additional 2% ah 
dividends and interest over nore 


‘First. «$3,000 1 


Capes 
(by % of income) 
CONNECTICUT 
3% (or an alterna= 
tive tax based on 
capital, or $15, 
whichever greater) 


DELAWARE 
, None 
Next $7,000 2 

; 3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
1% 5 
2 
2% 
\ 3 
x on unincorpo- 
ted business, 5% 


GEORGIA 
5% (or an alter- 
native tax based on 


pensation, which- 
ever is greater) 


SAR oh He 


Same as for indi- 
viduals 


%) “applicable 
income 


“First $10,000 
“Next 40,000 
_Over 


income plus com-: 


Individual 
(by to pe income) j 


LOUISIANA 


50,000 6 


MARYLAND 
2% on first $500 of 
investment income 
and 5% on bal- 
ance; 2% on other 
taxable net income. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
214,% on income 
from employment, 
professions, trade 
or business. Vary- 
ing rates up to 6% 
on income from 
other sources. Total 
tax is increased by 
temporary surtax 
of 23% of normal 
tax. 


creased by tempo- 
rary surtax of 23% 
of normal tax. 


MINNESOTA 

First $5,000 
Next 1,000 
it 1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,500 
7,500 
20,000 


SOMAIMTPEWN 


Over 


MISSISSIPPI 

First 5,000 2 Same as for indi- 

Next 5,000 3 viduals . 

“ 5,000 4 

“10,000 5 
6 


Over 25,000 


$1,000 

1,000 1% 

1,000 2 

2,000 2% 

2,000 3 

2,000 3% 
Over 9,000 « 
(Table takes into 
account the spe- 
cial credit allowed | 
against the tax.) 


MONTANA 
First $2,000 
Next 2,000 
ss 2,000 
Over 6,000 


ay 3 eS Si : ‘ 
Indiv! 4 rs rate 
2 sa CO oy (by oe Nee ‘ineome) 
vi ‘NEW HAMPSHIRE aid 
‘Tax on income None 
from intangible : 
property at average 
rate of taxation 
levied upon other 
property. (Rate per 
$100 for 1951 was 
$4.35) 
NEW MEXICO 
First $10,000 1 2 
Next 10,000 2 
eo ira 80,000 3 
Over 100,000 4 
NEW YORK 
First” $1,000 «2 5%% or an alter- 
Next 2,000 3 native tax based 
vas 2,000 & [1] on income plus 
. 2,000 § salary, or {2] on 
ae se 2,000 6 capital, or $265, 
Over 9,000 7 whichever ts 
(Capital. gains greater; plus a tax 


on allocated sub- 
sidiary capital. 


taxed at one-half 
preceding rates) 
Tax on wunincor- 
porated business 
4%. 
Note: ‘In past years legislative action has cut the actual 
Without changing the basic rates. For 1951, 
divin tax Was reduced by 10% while MBi peer Ro. 


rated business tax rate was 3%. Any reduction for 195: 
aK Tequire further legislative action, 


a: NORTH CAROLINA 


$2,000 3. 6 

2,000 4 

2,000 5 

4,000. 6 

10,000. 7 
.- NORTH DAKOTA 
‘First $2,000 1 First. $3,000 3 
‘Next 2,000 2 Next 5,000 4 
“ 21,000 ; 3 “ 7,000 5 
~~ °1,000- 6 Over 16,000 6 
mer 2,000 714" 
Gg 2,000 10 
~*~ «S000 12% 
‘Over 15,000 16 
5 Cs OKLAHOMA 
‘First $1,500 1 ry 
‘Next 1,500 2 
mes 1,500 7.3 

«’. 1,500 ° 4 
1,500 5 
6 


7,500 


OIB®ARwN 


"Individual Bg Sis 3 5 ae feu 
(by % ot income, * (oy % of income) 
PENNSYLVANIA ras 
None 6 
RHODE ISLAND 

5% (or aiternateee 


None a 
fee tax based on cor~ 


porate “excess,” 
whichever is 
greater) 


SOUTH CAROLINA q : 
444% (or an aiteras bg 


First $2,000 2 
Next 2,000 3 native tax based 
S 2,000 4 on income plus 
Over 6,000 6 salary, whichever 
is greater) — 5 
TENNESSEE 
6% on dividends 3.75 
and interest. 4% 
on dividends from 
corporations with 
75% of their prop- 
erty taxable in 
Tennessee. 
UTAH : 
First $1,000 1 3% (or alternativ: 
Next 1,000 2 tax based on t 
-: 1,000 3 gible property 
“ 1,000 4 Utah, or $1 
Over 4,000 6&5 whichever ore 
VERMONT 4 
First $1,000 1% 4 
Next 2,000 3 
ia 2,000 44% 
Over 6,000 5% 
(Increased by 15% of tax for 1952)- 
; VIRGINIA : 
First $3,000 2 5 ne 
Next 2,000 3 hams 
Over 5,000 5 aus 3 


(Tax subject to a credit gheted te per-_ 
centage of excess of state treasury receipts 
over budget) a 


WISCONSIN 

First $1,000 1 - First $1,000 — 
Next 1,000° 1% Next 1,000 

a 1,000 1% % 1,000 

- 1,000 2 oi 1,000 — 

4 1,000 2% ie “1,000 — 

bt 1,000 3 4 1,000 

Me 1,000 3% Over 6,000 

<i 1,000 4 MMe 

a 1,000. 4% ; 

rs 1,000 5 : 

BS 1,000 51% SNe 

“e 1,000 6 : 
Over 12,000 7 5) 
Surtax computed Surtex com’ 
by deducting per- by deducting $7 
sonal exemption from norma 
and $37.50 from and dividing by 
normal tax and Vi ue a oa 
dividing remainder das! J 
Dy. Gras: ‘ Bayi: 


ro 


Social Security 


The Social Security Act was enacted in she has dependent children in her care; | 3 
1935 and amended in 1939, 1950 and 1952. (c) Children, unmarried and under 18; — 
Of its 11 programs, 2 are insurance sys- (d) Parents, if 65 or over and dependent — 
tems financed by payroil taxes: federal on the deceased, but only if the worker — 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and fed- has no widow or child entitled to benefits. : 
- eral-state unemployment insurance. The 4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
other 9 provide federal grants-in-aid to the widow or widower, if he or she was liy-— 
‘the states for needy persons who are aged, ing with the deceased at the time of death, 
blind, or permanently disabled—also for “If there is no such person, the persons — 
_ dependent children, and for services in paying the worker's burial expenses may — 
_ behalf of maternal health, child health, be reimbursed for expenses paid. Lump- — 
‘erippled children, child welfare, public sum benefits can be paid under the above 
heath and vocational rehabilitation. circumstances even if the worker was 
The administration of the Act is the rawing old-age benefits before his death — 
responsibility of the Federal Security Ad- nd his wife or child were also receiving 
ministrator. Within the Federal Security benefits on his wages. Furthermore, the 
gency, the Social Security Administra- lwmp sum is not in place of monthly bene~ 
Gen: headed by the Commissioner, con- fits payable later to survivors and does not 
ucts most of the programs, affect their rights to monthly benefits. 
; Workers who are not “fully” insured but 
- Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance are merely “currently” insured are entitle 
The old-age and survivors’ insurance only to those benetits for survivors Usted 
_ program began in 1937, although only old- Under 3 (b), 3 (c), and 4 above. 
‘age lump-sum benefits were paid before Dependent husbands of working wives 


940. It is the only wholly federal program, ™ay receive a supplemental retirement 
i : benefit or a widower's benefit after 65, but 


eae only if the wife was both currently and 
Benefits available to workers who are _ fully insured. Children of working mothent 
“fully insured” under the system are: may draw benefits, even if the father is 
1. A monthly retirement benefit fora present in the household, when the mother q 
worker 65 or over. Was currently and fully insured. ; 
_ 2. A supplemental monthly benefit for a A worker is “fully’’ insured if he has. 
Z nm tired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or over, been paid $50 in taxable employment in 
at any age if she has dependent children each of 40 quarters, or if he has worke d 
der 18 in her care; and for his children in taxable jobs half the quarters after 
if under 18. 1950 (or after becoming 21, if later) and 
8, Monthly benefits to the following sur- before he reaches 65 or dies (at least € 

of a deceased worker, regardless of quarters are needed). (See Table 1A.) 
ge at death: (a) Widow, if 65 or over; A worker is “currently” insured if he h 
pedow. or divorced wife at any age if received wages of at least $50 in taxable y 


(Assuming 10 years’ coverage) 


Average monthly wage 


~ Type of benefit $50 $150 ~ $200 $250 


Covered before 1950.............. $45.30 | $57.20 | $6440 | $7050 | $7610 | $7610 — 
Wered after 1950............... 27.50 55.00 62.50 70.00 77.50 85.00 
t dependent husband: ; 

Covered DotOreQbO ec sce. «os. 20.30* 28.70 32.20 35.30 38.10 38.10 

bitin ete mean ooo 13.80 25.00* 31.30 35.00 38.80 42.50 


( m8 before 1950.............. 65.60" 85.80 96.60 105.80 114.20 
hen after 1950............... 41.40 80.00* 93.80 105.00 116.40 


é ered before 1950... solve liners 65.60* 91.60* 128.90 143.10 152.30 
Covered after 1950............... 45.20* 80.10* 120.20 | 140.10 185.20 
Burial ‘payment: 


Covered before 1950.............. 135.90 171.60 193.20 211.50 228.20 
' hiss Ber 1O00. 2... _ 82.50 165.00 187.50 210.00 232.50 | 


het eS TABLE.NO, 1A 
Quarters of Coverage Needed to Receive Retirement Benefits _ 


; * Time of 


—Quar- Time of 

G5th birthday - ters* | 65th birthday 

1954 ae iene Ciniewe 6 

: ~ July-Dec..... SSSR fe 

1955” jJan—June.. 8 July—Dec... 

* Suty-Det........ 9 | 1960 Jan.-June. 

1956 Jan=June.. 10° July-Dec........ 19 
ys July-Dec......:. Il | 1961 Jan.-June...... 20 
1957 .Jan.-June...... 12 _ July-Dec....2... 21: 
Ayer Faly-Dee:sas0+ 13 | 1962 Jan-June...... 22 
1958 Jan—June...... 14 July-Dec.....3.. 23 


65th birthday 


— Qua} Time of 
ters® | 65th birthday 


‘Time of 


1963. Jan.-June.... 


«« 24 | 1967 - July—Dec... 
July-Dec,. . 25 | 1968 Jan—June.... 
1964 Jan.-June...... 26 July-Dec....... 
“July-Dec....,... 27 } 1969 Jan.-June..... 
1965 Jan.-June...... 28 July-Dec...... 6 
July-Dec........ 29 | 1970 Jan.-June..... (i 
1966 Jan-June...... 30 July-Dec....... 39 5 


July-Dec........ 31 
1967 Jan.-June...... 32 


PETTPEPER 


1971 ON..secereeeeee 40. 


: ae With wages of $50, or, after 1950, $100 in self-employment income. 


employment in at least 6 of the 13 calendar 
quarters preceding and ens the quar- 
ter in which he died. 

“The worker’s- primary benefit — the 
amount paid to him monthly. when- he 
Teaches 65, and the basis for any ovher 
benefits payable on his wages—may be 
figured under either, the old formula or 
‘the new formula. The old formula deter- 
‘mines: benefits of workers who do not have 
1% years of covered employment after 
1960. Those who have the required’ post- 
1950 coverage receive benefits. computed 
under the formula that gives the larger 
benefit. If a claimant reached age 22 after 
1960, however, his benefits are determined 
by ‘the new formula. 

Since time elapsed is a factor in both 
formulas (from | 1936 in the old, from 1950 
in the new), & person who has worked 
continually in covered employment will 
receive a larger benefit than one who has 
worked part of the time in exempt em- 
ployment or has been unemployed. 


Workers who do not have 6 quarters with 
: Ages of $50: after 1950: 


=1.)4 Figure. the worker’s “average 
Beas wage’ by dividing his total tax- 
able wages by the number of months 
gee since hemp 1,193 Fav 


Benefit. | Benefit Benefit 
starting before . Btarting 
Beet 1952 Sept., 1950 Bept., 1952 


‘$42.00 
43.50, 
45.30 - 

. 47.50 
50.10 
52.40 
54.40 

, 56.30 
_ 58.00 
59.40 , 


TABLE NO. 1B 
Conversion Table Increasing Monthly Benefits 


(2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 4 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
of the remainder (not exceeding $250, y. 
however). Then add to this sum 1% for 2a 
each year before 1951 in which the worker — 
received at least $200 in covered employ- 
ment. If the resulting sum is less than a 
$10, it is increased to $10. 


(8.) Use the conversion table (Table 1B 
to increase the monthly benefit. RS 
Example: A worker was paid $3,100 a 5 
year for the years 1937 through 1950. He 
retires at the end of 1950 and becomes 65 
in July, 1951. His monthly retirement bene- 
fit is computed as follows: ‘ae 
(a) His average monthly wage e $249. 42 g 
(total wages, $43,400, divided by the num- ca 
ber of months between 1937 and July 1961, 
or 174). LBB 
‘(b) His benefit under the old last is i 
$45.53; i.6., $20.00 (40% of $50) plus $19.94 
(10% of $199.42) plus $5.59 (1% Mas <a 
$39.94 times 14 years). Rae 
(c) His benefit. after Aug. 1952 
Table 1B) is $77.10. 


o 


“a 
* 
Hy 


of $50 after 1950: 


The benefit is figured under the face L 
that gives oo larger moun ae : 


Benefit - Benefit Benefit 
before starting before 
Sept., 1950 Sept., 1952 | Sept., 1950 

$30 5 $60.80 $40 $72. 
31 62.00 41 “13.0 

a2 : 63.30 42 74.1 
33 64.40 43 WER 
34 65.50 44 76.10 
36 66.60 45 77.10 
36 67.80 Ag 77.10 
37 68.90 : 
38 70.00 
39 : 71.00 


- (1.) Computed under the old law and 


ralsed by the conversion table; or 

(2.) Computed by the new formula, 
_ with the average wage figured on a “new 
start” basis as foliows: 

“Average monthly wage” is computed by 
dividing the worker’s total taxable wages, 
- beginning with 1951 and ending with the 

third quarter preceding that in which he 
is 65, by the number of months in this 
period (raised to 18 if less than that). 


: (a) If the average monthly wage is $48 
or more, take 55% of the first $100; 


(b) Add 15% of the next $200. The result 
the worker’s monthly benefit. 


Example: A worker was paid $3,000 a 

year for the years 1937 through 1954. He 
retires at the end of 1954 and is 65 in 
‘August, 1955. His monthly retirement 
benefit is figured under whichever formula 
will give him the larger benefit. 


{1.) Under the old law and the conver- 
sion table, the monthly benefit is $77.10. 


/(2.) His benefit under the “new start” 
formula is $77.50, computed as follows: 
/ total wages for 1951 through 1954 
2,000) are divided by the number of 
mths in the period Jan. 1, 1951—Dec. 31, 
4. This gives an “average monthly wage” 
$250. His monthly benefit is figured by 
taking 55% of $100 ($55) and adding 15% 
f $150 ($22.50), resulting in $77.50. 
nee the benefit under the “new start” 
ormula is larger than under the conver- 
on table, the “new start’? formula is 


If an employee's “average monthly wage” 

the “new start’ formula is $34 or 

6s his monthly benefit is $25; the bene- 
for wages of $35 through $47 is $26, 

i benefit claim may be recomputed 

include subsequent earnings. 

amounts of other benefits are de- 

ed from the primary benefit as follows: 

‘Child: retirement benefit of one-half 

rimary benefit; survivors’ benefit of 

fourths the primary benefit (if only 

ele if several children, each gets one- 


_ Widower or widow: three-fourths pri- 
m y benefit. 


ent: three-fourths primary benefit. 
p-sum benefit: 3 times the primary 


y wage. If benefits are i sate $45 
they will not be further reduced. 


A “person. earning “more than 
month in covered employment, or 906 
year in self-employment, is not eligible f 
retirement or dependents’ benefits in th: 
month. Pensioners 75 or over, however, ar 
not subject to this earnings limit. 


Application for benefits is made to the 
nearest field office of the Social Securi 
Administration. 


Rates and Coverage 


All employers covered by the federal in 

surance contributions law are required 

pay a 144% tax on wages paid to em- 
ployees, and each employee also pays a 
114% tax on his pay. The rate was raised — 
to 14% from the original rate of 1% on — 
January 1, 1950. The law calls for another 
increase in tax to 2% in 1954 and by Bic 
ual steps to 314% in 1970. i 


Neither employer nor employee is -re- 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work- — 
er's pay which is over $3,600 in any cal- 
endar year. If an employee does so becatise ~ 
he worked for more than one employer, he - 
may apply for a refund or income-tax © 
credit of tax over $54 at the end of the 
year. (Before 1951, this maximum was © 
$3,000.) 

Although these taxes are initially paid 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amount 
is appropriated yearly from the Treasury 
into the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insuran 
Trust Fund, from which benefits are paid, 


An employer is liable for payment and 
deduction of tax if he has one enplonee 
The length of employment and the nu 
ber of employees are immaterial, 


The following workers are exempt, an 
no tax is incurred on their wages: se 
employed with income under $400 a year; 
irregular agricultural labor; irregular do- 
mestics; casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons worki 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or’ for 
parent if the child is under 21; intern 
tional organizations, including U. N., e 
ermployees of nonprofit religious, charita! 
or educational organizations, unless cove 
age is elected voluntarily; railroad worke! 
certain employees of organizations exem| 
from income tax; student nurses and in- 
terns; workers on small fishing vessels; 
newshboys under 18; certain newspaper and 
magazine vendors; students employed | by 
their schools. J 

Amendments to the law in August,’ ‘19! ) 
covered for the first time eee en 


farmers and some professionals). The 
rate for self-employed persons is 2 


their income tax. : 

Veterans of World War II, who wou 
not otherwise have received wage crec 
for their time in the service, Ke 


-yoted special Movenace: nih the event of 
eath within 3 years after discharge. In 
_ Such cases they are considered to have 
_-@ied fully insured, to have an average 
‘monthly wage of at least $160, and to have 
_had $200 annual wages for each year of at 
least 30 days’ active service. 
_ Also, for every month a veteran was in 
_ active service between Sept. 16, 1940, and 
January 1, 1954, he will automatically 
be given credit for $160 in wages. This will 
help him to qualify for benefits and will 
go towards the average wage figure on 
‘which benefits are based, 


- Board Wage Records 


Every employee must have a social secu- 

- rity number, An account with the Social 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited all 
Wage payments reported. When a benefit 

claim is filed, these accounts are used to 
determine if the claimant is eligible for 

- benefits and, if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to be paid. 


Unemployment Compensation 
_ Federal and state governments co-op- 
erate in the administration of the unem- 
ployment insurance program. The federal 
‘law, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
tem. All states (including District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Alaska) followed suit, 
most of them in 1936 and 1937. Benefits 
became payable in most states in 1938 and 
1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
_ collected in July, 1934.) 
Benefits 
The state laws determine who shall 
- receive unemployment benefits, in what 
amount, and under what conditions. The 
provisions vary in each state, but gen- 
_ erally a person is entitled to benefits for 
any week during which he is totally or 
_ partially unemployed, provided he has 
- earned a sufficient amount of wages from 
an employer subject to the state law, has 
filed a claim for benefits, has served a 
_ “waiting period” of a week (not required 
h, in some states), and is not disqualified. 
Disqualification means that the pay- 
ment of benefits is postponed for a certain 
number of weeks, or is suspended entirely, 
because the worker is in one of the follow- 
ing situations: 
h 1. Not able to work—ill, aged or dis- 
_ abled to the point that he cannot perform 
_ any marketable services, 
_ 2. Not available for work—not willing to 
do work for which he is fitted by experi- 
ence, education or training, or places un- 
reasonable restrictions on hours, wages, 
shift or skill he will accept, with the result 
shat he is not likely to find the job he 


TABLE NO. 2 


Olid Age and Survivors’ Insurance © 
(in millions of, dollars) 


ft 


Wage Trust fund 
Year taxes Interest at end Benefits 
collected | received | of year paid® as 
1937nseece $ 493 | $23 |. $ 766 | $ gee 
TWSSSeka eae AT4 15.4 1,132 105.) ae 
19390 ne 568 27.0 1,724 39 
1940s eee 637 42.9 2,031 40.6 
1S41535-5= 789 56.2 2,762 93.9 
LY bap soa te 1,012 72.3 3,688 137.9 
1943 Ss 1,239 88.3 4,820 172.9 
194 4rswes 1,316 106.7 6,005 218.0 == 
1945.0 aoc 1,285 134.3 7,121 2723397: = 
19468 n cc. 1,295 151.6 8,150 378.1 
TOA eee 1,557 1642 9,360 466.2 
IMS. Sieacice 1,685 281.2 10,722 556.2 - 
1949. ones 1,666 145.7 11,816 - 667.0 
1950, sens. 2,667 257.0 13,721 961.1 
195] tees 3,363 4173 15,539 18852 x 


* Only lump-sum payments were made until 1940. 4 


3. Quit work—left his job votunteriel “i 
without good cause. “Good cause” is some 
sound reason which would impel an ordi- — 
narily prudent person to quit, such as an 
unreasonable increase of hours without a 
pay increase, a substantial reduction in- 
wages, requirement of excessive unpaid 
overtime, a transfer to work which injures — 
the person’s health, an unreasonably | 
heavy work quota, unjustified reprimands - 
or abuse from superior, etc. ; 

4, Discharged for misconduct—dis 
charged because of conduct detrimental t 
his employer’s interests—for example, © 
fusal to obey orders, absence from wo. 
tardiness, violation of employer’s rules, 
toxication at work, etc. 4 

65. Refused job offer of suitable wien 
without good cause—refused a job whic 
is reasonably fitted to his training, expe 
ence, or skills, pays the prevailing wa 
for similar work, is not detrimental to h 
health or safety, has working condition 
which are not substantially less favora 
than those prevailing in similar wor 
the locality, and is within a reasona 
distance from his home. If the job offer is 
suitable, the person is expected to accept 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of é: Be 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable condi- 
tions required by employer, etc. pale 

6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if; 
worker is not striking, he may be 
qualified if he is a member of the unio 
involved; or his wages, hours or workings 
conditions will be affected by the outcom 
of the strike; or he serves on or refuses 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a s 
pathy strike. Benefits cannot be pai 
long as the dispute persists, except in 
York (7 weeks disqualification) and Rhode 
Island (8 weeks), oa 


TABLE NO. 3: State Unemployment Compensation Maxine 
“(corrected to October 20, 1952) _ 


Duration — 
(in weeks) 


ho leave because of marriage, tacrieal 

r uties, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 

5 rae e@ dismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 

é } compensation payments, or veter- 
eadjustment allowances, 

Aa worker seeking unemployment bene- 


th for unemployment bureau and regis- 
work with the employment serv~ 
that time, a benefit year (usually 

year running from the date of his 
and a base period (usually the year 

rom 3 to 6 months before the 

his claim) are established for him. 

1efit amount will be a percentage of 

ges earned in his base period, but 

6 than the maximum amount al- 


et number of weeks during the rest 
t benefit year, When he has ex- 


abt ag vin until he can establish a new 
year for which he has the necessary 


e ‘ta now located, which acts as 

er for the other state in paying benefits. 
+ nae 

a employer is generally liable for a 

. total tax of 3% of his pay roll 


to the federal government and’ 


Duration 
(in weeks) 


Weekly 
benefit 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


2.7%, or less, to the state. Although the 
federal government itself technically levies _ 
@ pay-roll tax of 3%, in practice this 
usually amounts to only 0.3% because the ~ 
employer is allowed a credit of as much ~ 
as 2.7% for taxes paid to the states. From 


this federal tax, funds are appropriated — 


each year to the states to cover adminis- 


trative costs. Taxes collected by the states 


are used solely for benefit payments. Ay 
Under the federal law, which is merely — 
a taxing statute, the Treasury Department — 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. — 
The state laws, under which benefits are — 
paid, are administered by the various state 
unemployment insurance agencies. 
Only two states require contributions. 1 
from employees in addition to those from 
employers: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% — 
to 10% depending on the rate of the 
employer; N. J—%% 3 
Merit Bating 
All states collect unemployment taxes 
under “merit rating” systems. These sys- 
tems allow tax rates lower than the usual ~ 
standard rate of 2.7% to those employers — 
who have some success in stabilizing em- 
ployment, provided they have paid the ve 
tax for 3 or 4 years. In most states low 
rates go to employers who have tewrey 


. ex-employees drawing unemployment ben- 


efits; in others, those employers ben 
who have little or no decrease in pay rc 


ee TABLE LE NO. 4 i 
‘Total ineuiplaymene Compensation 


_ Benefits Under State Laws | 
“Source: Social Security Administration. 


Total Average number 
benefits of beneficiaries 
(in thousands) per week 
$ 518,700.4 982,392 
344,320.7 621,065 
344,084.1 §41,495 
79,643.1 115,454 
62,384.6 79,306 
445,865.8 466 550 
1,095,475.2 1,156,217 
_ 775,146.0 852,392 
789,925.0 826,481 - 
1,737,279.0 1,889,000 
1,373,426.0 1,323,500 
840,411.0 796,925 


Coverage 

Employers are liable for the federal tax 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day in each of 20 weeks in a year. 

State requirements for. liability vary, 
ranging from eight employees in the state 
down. to a single employee. An employer 
who has employees in several states may 
be subject to as many state laws. 


‘Liability for both federal and state taxes 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a worker’s 
pay in a year. 


Certain employees are exempt from tax 


TABLE NO. 5: Public Assistance Payments 
(in thousands) 
Source: Social Security Administration. 


Old-age 

Total assistance — 
$26,071 
32,244 ° 
64,966 
155,241 
310,441 
392,386 
430,666 
472,791 
540,446 
_ 601,460 
» 653,171 
_ 693,338 
726,550 
822,061 
986;470 
1,128,190° 
1,372,913 
1,485,483 
1,469,253 


under federal and most state laws and are 
not counted in determining whether an_ 
employer is subject to tax. These are self- 
employed, agricultural workers, domestic 
workers, members of a proprietor’s im- — 
mediate family, railroad workers, govern- 
ment employees, employees of nonprofit — 
educational, charitable or religious or- 
ganizations, insurance agents, newsboys 
under 18, student nurses and interns, and — 
casual labor not in the course of an em=- — 
ployer’s business. Although maritime 
workers had previously been exempt under 
the federal law and in some states, the 
federal law was amended to include them — 
as of July 1, 1946, and coverage has been 3 
extended in most. states. 


Public Assistance F 

Under. the Social Security Act, federal e 
grants are made to the states for public 
assistance to needy persons, provided the 
state plan for distribution of the aid has 
been approved by the federal government. 
All states and territories co-operate in old- 
age assistance plans: all but Alaska co- — 
operate in plans for the needy blind; all — 
but Nevada share in plans for needy chil- — 
dren; all states and Puerto Rico have ~ 
approved plans for maternal and child- 
health services, services for crippled chil- 
dren, and child-welfare services. Beginning — ; 
January, 1947, grants for maternal and > 
child-health services may be made to the — 
Virgin Islands. The i950 amendments ~ 
authorized plans for the permanently dis- _ 
abled in need, and for direct medical care 
to those ‘receiving assistance payments, 


Special types of assistance payments 


Aid to 
Aid to permanently 
dependent Aid to and totally 

children the blind disabled 
$40,504 $5,839 

40,686 7,073 

41,727 7,970 siete 

49,462 12,813 aes 

71,253 16,171 Sakere 

97,447 19,154.57 

114,954 20,437 

132,925 22,703 bac 
153,028 22,785 dine 
158,032 24,495 ieee 
140,942 25,143 asee 
135,015 25,342 Veoe 
149,667 26,557 peor 
208,857 30,748 aoe 
294.038 36,198 ok 
362,795° 41,288 Bf 
472,371 48,448 arte 
556,420 53,405 8,178 
559,111 55,673 57, 757 
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The federal contribution to the States 
for assistance to the needy aged and blind 
now are:.$20 of the first $25 and 50% of 
any amount between $25 and $55. (The 
blind are allowed to earn up to $50 a 
month and still draw their full assistance 
payment.) Federal contribution for a de- 
pendent child and to the relative with 
whom the child is living is $12 of the first 
$15, plus one-half of the remainder up to 
$30 for the relative and first dependent 
child in a family. Only those children are 
eligible who are under 16 (or under 18 and 
still at school) and who have been de- 
prived of parental support or care and are 
living with a member of the family. 


Social Security for Railroad Workers 

Social security for most workers in the 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
vided under a national system apart from 
that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was first 
passed in 1934, but was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. The present 
Act was passed in 1935 and was substan- 
tially amended in 1937 and again in 1946. 
It is administered by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 


Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
levied on the first $300 of monthly com- 
pensation, on both employers and employ- 
ees at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314%; 1946: 314%; 1947-48: 
634%; 1949-51: 6%; 1952 on: 64%. 

Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; dependents’ and survivors’ 
benefits; disability benefits. 


Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also 
administered by the Railroad Retirement 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, and since July 1, 1947, 
sickness compensation and maternity ben- 
efits. Costs are paid by employers at a rate 
of %% of pay roll up to $300 a month 
per worker. Rates may increase in 4% 
_ gradations to 3% according to a scale of 
rates set by the size of the benefit fund. 
Taxes are collected by the Board. 


Federal Civil Service 

The civil-service retirement system, first 
established in 1920, now provides a retire- 
ment system for almost all federal em- 
ployees not under another plan. It pro- 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at 
62 or 60 or 55, depending on the number 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
benefit; a deferred annuity for separated 
employees with 6 years’ or more service 
when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- 
funds if service is less than 5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 


amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. 


In order to finance increased benefit - 
employees’ contributions were 
raised from 5% to 6%, starting July 1, 


amounts, 


1948. The Government’s share in the cost 


of the program also rose from 5% to 644%. 


Health Insurance 


For the most part health insurance is— 
maintained on a voluntary basis by group — 


or individual insurance purchased from 


private insurance companies or from non- 


profit organizations. There are, however, 
these statutory programs: 


1. Workmen’s compensation laws in 
every state require employers to insure cer- 


tain employees for disability incurred in’ 


the course of employment. 


2. Sickness compensation laws in Cali-- 


fornia, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
Island provide for a cash benefit to par- 


tially replace wages lost through nonoccu-” 


pational illness or injury. 


3. Almost 5 million civilian employees. 
are paid disability benefits under special. 


public retirement systems. 
4. Cash sickness and maternity benefits 


are paid to railroad workers under the — 


railroad insurance system. 


Voluntary insurance is popular in flelds 
of hospitalization costs, accident insur- 
ance, medical and surgical care, and pay 
for time lost from work through sickness. 

The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, 
plans have over 42,000,000 subscribers 
throughout the country. 


Draft and UMT 


Under pressure of the general deteriora- 
tion of world relations, Congress has 
started a build-up toward a 10-million- 
man armed force. The plan is to have a 
liberal draft and a large Reserve. As Con- 
gress sees the future picture, there will be 
3% to 4 million men on active duty, 1% 
million in a Ready Reserve, the rest in a 
Standby Reserve. Congress has also tech- 
nically approved the principle of Universal 
Military Training—but has so far failed 
to put it inte effect. As a result, this sys- 
tem will opeiyte in this way: men between 


18 and 26 are subject to draft call but 


with liberal deferment policies. After serv- 


ing up to 2 years on active duty, they will 
go into the Ready Reserve for another 
period of 3 to 5 years. While in the Ready 


Reserve, they are subject to call by the. 


President on a 30-day notice, provided 
Congress approves the President’s action. 
After serving this period, they go into the 


Standby Reserve until they have com-- 


pleted 8 years in the military forces. Men 
in the Standby Reserve can be recalled to 
duty only by Congress and only in case of 


whose 90 hospital-service | 


new world war or similar large-scale hos- 


g _tilities. 
n Who Must Serve 


_ Men between the ages of 18 and 26 must 
Peeietar’ under the draft law; mén 18% 
through 25 are liable for military service. 
Liability for service lasts until age 35 for 
any. person deferred from service for any 
reason. When called, service on active mili- 
tary duty for periods up to 24 months may 
be required, with an additional 6 years 
spent in the reserves. 

The only exemptions from military serv~ 
ice are for veterans, members of organ- 

ized reserve units while they remain in 
those units, ministers and divinity stu- 
dents, aliens not admitted for permanent 
residence. Conscientious objectors will be 
assigned to noncombatant duty. or to es- 
sential civilian work for 24 months. A sole 
surviving son in a family which lost a 
child or children in the Armed Forces may 
also be exempt. i 


Deferments 


Men may be deferred from active service 
for limited or indefinite periods at their 
request, Deferment may be on the basis of 
dependency; essentiality of civilian work; 
training under an approved. apprentice 
training program; service in the ROTC or 
National Guard; attendance at high school 
or college, Granting or extension of defer- 
ment is in the discretion of the local draft 
board. Its decision may be appealed to the 
appeal board and then to the President. 
Request for deferment may be made by 
the draft registrant, his employer or his 
dependent, 


Volunteers : 
Men between the ages of 18% and 26 
_ may voluntarily enlist in the army for 24 
' months (instead of the usual 48), but this 
applies only to the Army. Men are per- 
mitted to enlist in the service of their 
_ ehoice up to the time they receive notice 
to report for induction. 
Doctors, Dentists 
_ * Special draft rules apply to doctors, 
dentists, veterinarians, optometrists, phar- 
macists and osteopaths. They are liable for 
induction up to BES 51 for service up to 
24 months. 


UME: . hee 
: Ext eystem of Universal Military Training 
has been set up under the draft law. How- 
: ever, it will not go into operation until 
special legislation is passed by Congress. 
The National Security Training Commis- 
om has recommended this program . to 
mgress (a) a 6-month period of con- 
uous training for each 18-year-old, con- 
ing of basic training and technical in- 
tion; (b) each service to conduct: its 
UMT program and trainees to have a 


2c 


choice within established quotas; (c) mil- 
itary training only to be given; (d) train- — 

ing compulsory for all 18-year-olds except 
those not physically or mentally accept- 
able by the military; (e) deferments for 
high-school students as under the draft 
law, college students being deferred until 
the end of their current academic year; 
(f) the same rules for conscientious ob- 
jectors as under the draft law. 


UMT bills along these lines were sub- 
mitted to both House and Senate in the 
82nd Congress, but no action was taken. 


Reservists 


The draft law gives the President au- 
thority to recall to active duty members 
of the reserves and retired members of the 
armed forces, This authority continues in — 
effect until July 1, 1953. Reservists are 
called to duty individually on the basis — 
of the need of the service for their skills. 
Large numbers of reservists were recalled — 
after the outbreak of the Korean fighting. 
Once called, they must serve up to 24 
months. However, this period may he 
shorter or longer depending on how criti- 
cally the reservists’ skill is needed by the 
service, 


Reservists may receive deferment — on by 
their recall orders on the basis of essen- 
tiality of their civilian jobs, as students, 
or because of severe personal hardship ‘wg 
responding to the call. Whether or not 
request for deferment is granted depends 
on the discretion of the service involved. — 


The services have set up programs under 
which they will release reservists calle 
to duty after Korea. In addition, the dr 
law requires release of inactive or volun. 
teer reservists who were called up involun- — 
tarily. They must be released after serving — 
17 months on active duty since June 25, 
1950, provided they had 12 months or more — 
of service between 12/7/41 and 9/2/45, Ex 


who may be retained as long as needed. — 


The Armed Force Reserve Act of 1952 
reorganized the reservist set-up. Its object — 
was to eliminate as far as possible the in- 
justices which resulted when the Kore: 
fighting broke out and large number 0: 
reservists were recalled to duty on ver! 
short notice. Under the new plan, Worl 
War II Army and Air Force officers : 
sign new indefinite-term commissions 
order to remain in the reserves. Those wh 
fail to do so will be dropped. Naval an 
Marine officers already have indefinite. 
term commissions in the reserve, excep 
where the services will accept. individual 
resignations. World War II enlisted men 
have no future obligation to serve intend’ tos 
they volunteer for the reserves, All thes 
Werte War II veterans who are in the 
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are retained as a separate force. Eventually 
they will go into the Standby Reserve. The 
Standby Reserve will be composed of all 
reservists that have been placed on the 
inactive status list. 


dob Reinstatement 


Veterans are entitled to be reinstated 

- in the jobs they held when they went into 
_ service, provided they comply with condi- 
_ tions specified in the law. Re-employment 
fights apply to draftees, enlistees, and 
reservists, whether serving voluntarily or 
inyoluntarily. Veterans who qualify are 
entitled to their old job or one of similar 
seniority, status and pay. They are guar- 
_ anteed against discharge, except for cause, 

for one year after reinstatement. 
To qualify, the veteran must have left 
other than a temporary job to perform 
military service. He must be separated 
with a certificate of satisfactory service 
and apply for reinstatement within 90 
days of his release. Persons who went into 
gervice before June 24, 1948, are not en- 
titled to reinstatement if they are dis- 
bled, but those going into service after 
_ that date must be re-employed in jobs 


mtitled to re-employment if their term of 
ryice exceeds 4 years. There is no restric- 
on on length of service of veterans in- 


feterans who qualify must be reinstated 
less the employer can prove that his 


are called up for induction or for train- 
duty only must be given a leave of 
ence. After either rejection or release 
training, they must be re-employed, 
yided they apply within 30 days of re- 
However, they are not entitled to 
one-year eal of employment 


Be to veterans disabled while on 
e duty on or after June 27, 1950, if 


om . LU 
» ae 
4 ; 


also part of the Ready Reserve but they 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Draft law is scheduled to end July 
1955. However, this doesn’t affect the con- 
tinued liability for draft of any men w. 
were deferred. They continue to be su 
ject to draft call until they reach 35 
When drafting ends, UMT is to start. 


must wind up training by July 25, 1956. 
Veterans disabled after June 27, 1950, have ae 
9 years from the end of the current emer- 
gency (date not yet set) in which to wind 
up training. : 


The Veterans Administration arranges 
for the training, pays for tuition and sup~ 
plies. While in training and for two 
months after rehabilitation, the veteran) 
may receive subsistence allowances in ad- © 
dition to his disability . compensation 
Rates are $75 a month (if no dependents), 


in schoal or college. Job trainees may col= 
lect $65 a month (if no dependents) or 
$90 (if one or more dependents). Addi 


on the degree of disability and the num. 
ber of additional dependents. 


Disability Pensions 


Veterans with a World War IZ service- 
connected disability are eligible for di 
ability compensation. This is true also f 
veterans with service-connected disability 
which occurred on or after June 27, 1950 
Discharge must be under conditions oth 
than dishonorable. Monthly rates rangi 
from $15 to $150 depending on disabilt 
plus awards up to $360 for amputation, 
etc. Veterans with 50% or more disability 
are eligible also for allowances for d 
pendents. 


service are entitled to disability pensions, 
This applies to World War II veterans and. 
to persons who went into service after 
June 27, 1950. The pension rates are $60" 
a month, increased to $72 after 10 years 
or when the veteran reaches age 65. Singl 
veterans are ineligible if income excee 
$1,000 a year; veterans with a wife ar 
minor child are ineligible if income exz-. 
ceeds $2,500 @ year. 2a. 
Veterans Preference fs. 

Veterans who have been aopaicen trocl 
the Beryice under honorable conditions 


for mspolntmene in appointment, in rein 

statement, in re-employment and in reten- . 
tion in federal civil service positions. | 
cifically with respect to the positions 
crier or bailiff in federal courts, the oot 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act gra 


erence in appointment to bagi 
* 


’ Persons in native ‘aprvisd on or after June 
27, 1950, are. automatically covered by free 
government insurance for $10,000. If they 

remain ‘in service for more than 30 days, 
‘the protection continues for 120 days after 
separation. During this 120-day period, 
they can apply for government term in- 
surance up to $10,000. This insurance can- 
not be converted into permanent insurance 
but can be renewed as term insurance. It 
is issued without medical examination. 

‘Bervicemen who hold insurance issued 
under the World War I or II government 
insurance programs may apply for waiver 

_ of the premiums while they are in service. 
The waiver applies for 120 days after sepa- 
ration. The instirance can be reinstated on 
compliance with the law’s conditions. 

Policies issued under World War I or II 
government insurance programs will con- 
tinue in effect. But no new instrance will 
be issued under these nahi Sed except to 
disabled servicemen ineligible for commer- 
cial insurance, 

Education 
_ Bducation and training allowances are 
available to post-Korean veterans provided 
(a) they served on active duty after June 
27, 1950; (b) they had at least 90 days 
total service or were discharged for dis- 
ability if service was less than 90 days; 
_{(¢) «they were discharged for conditions 
other than dishonorable. Veterans are en- 
titled to 114 days training for each day in 
Service after June 27, 1950—up tos, maxi- 
mum of 36 months. Training will be taken 
in” ‘colleges and schools, on-the-job or on- 
_the-farm, but the school or establishment 
must be approved by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Allowances are paid directly to 
the veteran covering both tuition and liv- 
i costs. For full-time attendance at 
school or college the veteran may collect 
 $110'a month (no dependents), $135 (one 
dependent) or $160 (more than.1 depend- 
ent). For on-the-job training, payments 
are $70, $85 or $105 a month respectively. 
Trainees can earn up to $310 a month, but 
if earnings plus the training allowance 
exceed $310, the training allowance is re- 
duced accordingly. Proportionate payments 
are made to veterans on-farm training, 
art-time courses, etc. 

_ Education payments started Aug. 20, 

- 1962, and payments will end 7 years after 

the vyeteran’s discharge or 7 years after the 

end of the current emergency period, 
whichever is later. 

me World War It veterans are still 

entitled to education benefits provided 

ley started their training by July 25, 

. Benefits are also ayailable to World 

Il veterans who enlisted or re-enlisted 

ween Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946. 

hey must start training within 4 years 

ter the iit of their enlistment period. 


Loans to Veterans : 
Both World War II and post-Korean 
veterans are eligible for GI loans. Three 
types are available: (1) for purchase or 
construction of homes; (2) for purchase of 
farms and farm equipment; (3) for pur- 
chase of business and business property. © 
In all three types, eligibility require- — 
ments are that the veteran must have 
entered the armed service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 and before July 25, 1947; 
or, in the case of post-Korean veterans, he 
must have entered the armed services after 
June 27, 1950. He must have an honorable 
discharge after service of at least 90 days 
or a service-connected disability as reason — 
for the discharge or release; application 
must be made by July 25, 1957, in the case 
of World War II veterans, or within 10 
years after the end of the current emer- 
gency in the case of post-Korean veterans. 
The government guarantees 50%. of a 
business loan, up to a maximum eres 
tee of $2,000; 60% of a Home loan, up to 
& maximum guarantee of $7,500, Maximum 
interest rate is 4%. The government pays 
the interest for the first year on the guar- 
anteed portion of the loan. Loans are re= 
payable for periods up to 30 years. In areas is 
where 4% mortgage financing is not avail- 
able, direct government mortgage loans up 
to $10,000 may be made to veterans. ; 
The unremarried widow of an eligible 
veteran who died in service or as a result 
of service-incurred disability is also eligi- a 
ble for all loan benefits. i 


Unemployment Benefits 


Post-Korean veterans are eligible for 
unemployment benefits of $26 a week for 
26 weeks. They must have had active serv- 
ice after June 27, 1950, a discharge under 
conditions other than dishonorable, and 

at least 90 days total service unless dis- 
charged sooner for service-connected disa-_ 
bility. The benefits will be paid by the _ 
State Unemployment offices, which will be 
reimbursed by the Federal government, | 
Veterans will be expected to meet the 
same requirements as nonveteran appli- 
cants for jobless pay—that is, they must — oa 
be willing and able to work, be oar ee Sa ‘a 
suitable work, etc. ‘ 


AY aT PATY Taser 


: 


II veterans have ended except for ‘those 
very few who enlisted or re-enlisted be- 
tween Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 5, 1946. They — 
have 2 years after their discharge in Aes 
to- claim allowances. 


Other Benefits : 
Veterans are also entitled to hospitaliza 


acquiring specially adapted housing or a 
tomobiles if disabled, to guardianship serv- 
ice if incompetent, to burial benefits, and 
to death compensation and Pensions ‘pays 
able to their dependents. : 
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LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN 1952 


Labor—1952 will be best remembered for 
the historic seizure of the basic steel in- 
dustry by President Truman and the 
Supreme Court’s nullification of his ac- 
tion. The steel-labor issue was enough to 
put the skids under rigid pay controls by 
the stabilization agencies. 


The steel dispute began with the New 
Year’s Eve whistles of Dec. 31, 1951: that 
had been the original strike deadline set 
by Philip Murray in November. But Presi- 
dent Truman was able to prevail on Mur- 
ray to postpone the strike action indefi- 
nitely and leave the steel case to the deci- 
sion of the Wage Stabilization Board. After 
lengthy hearings by a panel, as well as by 
the full Board, the WSB’s recommenda- 
tions were issued—with industry members 
dissenting. The Board’s decision called for 
@ Wage increase of 26.4¢ an hour to be 
worked out in 3 installments over 144 
years. The union promptly accepted the 
recommendations, but industry rejected 
them. There followed frantic behind-the- 
scenes activity involving Defense Mobi- 
lizer Wilson and other top figures in the 
emergency administration. Ultimately the 
sharp disagreement on pay-price policy re- 
sulted in Wilson’s resignation. 


On April 8, Truman seized the industry 
and precipitated a Constitutional crisis. 
There were walkouts, followed by returns 
to work, as successive decisions in the var- 
ious courts sustained or rejected the Pres- 
ident’s right to seize. Finally, on June 2, 
the Supreme Court, in a close ruling, held 
that the seizure was unwarranted, and the 
strike began all over again. For 53 days, 
basic steel production was almost com- 
pletely halted. Workers lost $350 million in 
pay. Production was set back by 19 million 
tons of steel. One and one-half million 
workers in the auto and other industries 
were made idle because of the steel short- 
age. Finally, at the insistence of the Presi- 
dent, who had earlier rejected a Senate 
proposal that he use the Taft-Hartley law, 
labor and Management got together and 
worked out a settlement which roughly 
approximated what. the WSB had origi- 
nelly recommended. However, its union- 
shop recommendation was substantially 
Watered down, through an agreement for 
a “modified” union shop. 


As a direct consequence of the steel fra- 
cas, Congress sharply trimmed the WSB’s 
authority in its extension of the Defense 
Production Act. No longer could the Board 
make recommendations for the settlement 
of dispute cases. This meant that such 
nonwage items as the union shop,’ assert- 
edly the crucial issue in the steel dispute, 
were completely outside the Board’s juris- 
diction under the new law. Ironically, the 
Board found tiself shorn of its powers 


despite the fact that by early 1952 it had 
quite thoroughly shaken down its policies 
into workable form and employers had 4 
clear notion of which payroll practices 
were okay. This was a condition drastically 
different from what they had experienced 
throughout most of 1951. 


While heaving a sigh of relief at the 
resumption of steel production, which 
achieved capacity in an unbelievably short 
time, the country had to hold its breath 
at what John L. Lewis might spring in 
September negotiations. Lewis set his 
strike strategy to avoid creating a national 
emergency, which could bring the Taft- 
Hartley Act into action. He played his fa- 
miliar game of setting off the Southern 
versus Northern operators; and when he 
issued his first strike call in September, he 
limited the stoppage so that only a frac- 
tion of coal production would be affected. 
With 85 days’ supply of coal above ground, 
this made it clear that invoking the Taft- 
Hartley 80-day injunction would be mean- 
ingless. Principal negotiating goal for 
Lewis was to firm up the miners’ pension 
and welfare fund, which had proved just 
barely solvent at the end of its fiscal year 
in mid-1952. 


Over-all, 1952 presented a mixed bar- 
gaining picture. Wage pressure was not 
uniformly upward, consumer soft-goods 
industries managing without pay increases 
and in some instances managing to nego= 
tiate wage reductions (in textiles and 
hosiery), But strikes occurred in commuU- 
nications, lumber, building and construc- 
tion, West Coast shipping and longshor+ 
ing, and the retail trade. Sept. 1952 saw 
serious strikes develop in the West Coast 
aircraft industry, affecting Douglas and 
Lockheed. 


The first half of 1952 was marked by a ~ 
total of 30.7 million man-days lost—three _ 
times higher than the first half of 1961._ 
There were fewer strikes than in the pre- 
vious year, but the record steel stoppage. 
boosted the number of man-days lost. 


The Wage and Salary Boards had relaxed 
their pay controls even before Congress 
took action. The rulings covering pension 
and profit-sharing plans, health and wel- 
fare programs and, with respect to com-< 
missions, bonuses and other fringe bene- 
fits, had been substantially liberalized; 
and, had it not been for the critical de- 
velopments in basic steel, both Boards 
might have continued in a saan bes 
atmosphere. 


Internally both the AFL and CIO tool 
steps to minimize jurisdictional disputes 
and other family fights. Although there 
was @ revival of jurisdictional differences 
between the Internationsl Association of 

a. 
a 


iiding trades, the senior federation tried 
smooth matters by banning picketing 
. Jurisdictional disputes in construction. 
‘he top level of the CIO established juris- 
ictional settlement machinery with Dr. 
George Taylor as umpire. But a bargaining 
split developed in the Textile Workers, 
with George Baldanzi taking many of the 
> cio “members into the AFL. 


“The eternal Jeft-versus-right struggle in 
_ the CIO was marked by a drastic step in 
the United Auto Workers: The interna- 

tional set up a trusteeship to manage the 
_ affairs of Local 600 (Ford Motors), 


___ As expected, the CIO and AFL were both 

active at the Presidential nominating con- 
' yentions. One result of their activity was 

the retirement from the active political 
_ gpcene of Vice President Alben Barkley. The 
_ CIO was prompt to endorse the Democratic 
- nominee, 
_ time in 28 years, the AFL’s top brass pro- 
_ posed to endorse a candidate. Although 
General Eisenhower made some friends at 
_ the AFL New York convention, the formal 
_ endorsement went to Stevenson, 


‘1952 did not develop—(1) because the 


Stevenson. Then, for the first 


At mid-year, there were about 62 mil- 
lion employed. The general labor shortage — 
which many authorities had predicted for 


stretchout of defense production post- 
poned the peak of labor demand to 1953, — 
and (2) because the steel strike’s effects 
spread to many related industries. But 
there was s continued tightening of the 
supply of skilled workers. Some major 
areas (notably Detroit) actually found 
themselves with a labor surplus during 
most of 1952 and were given special con-— 
sideration in the awarding of defense con- 
tracts. There were as many as 35 surplus 
areas at one point during the year, s 


One noteworthy development in collec- 
tive bargaining was the tendency of un- 
ions to put bargaining emphasis on the 
“security’ phases of the employer-em. 
ployee relationship. There was strong in- 
sistence on severance pay, disability insur 
ance, pensions, and sentority in layoffs, a 
of which evidenced union concern f 
what might happen when the defens 
plateau to be reached in mid-1953 heey 
to tilt downward. 


Directory of Government Labor Agencies fit 


|" DEPARTMENT GF LABOR—Principal op- 
_ erating units are: The Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, Women’s Bureau. Principal offices— 
Labor Department Builiing, Constitution 
Avenue at 14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics: Collects and 
stributes labor information and publishes 
he results of special studies on various 
pects of the labor field, such as wages in 
fferent industries; effects of the war on 
employment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
and industrial relations. This information 
ig issued in special bulletins and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 
| tains five Regional Offices throughout the 
country with its principal office in the 
Labor Department Building, Wash. D. C. 
Commissioner: Ewan Clague. 


Bureau of Labor Standards: Established 
1934 to develop desirable labor stand- 
atds in industrial practice, labor law ad- 
nistration and labor legislation, and to 
ake specific recommendations concerning 
ethods and measures designed to improve 
he working conditions and the economic 
Osition of wage earners. Director: William 
. Connolly. 
“Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
isions: Enforce minimum wage and 
rtime pay requirements of Federal laws. 
ere are ten regional offices throughout 
: country and four territorial offices, 


which carry out the inspection work of th i 
Divisions. Administrator: William R. ¥ 
Comb, 
4, Women’s Bureau: Charged with ror 
lating standards and policies for promoting 
the welfare of wage-earning women, im- a 
proving their working conditions, increé 


opportunities for profitable employme: 
Chief of the Bureau: Frieda 8. Miller, De) 
of Labor Bldg., Wash., D. C. ES 
Mediation and Conciliation Servite 
independent agency under the direction 


rector appointed by the President with t a Ae 
advice and consent of the Senate. Pro- 
vides mediation services for dispute i 
interstate commerce, at the request of 
parties or of its own volition. Principa 
office: Department of Labor Building. 
rector: David Cole. Le 
National Labor Relations Board—An in 

pendent agency appointed by the Pr 
dent with the advice and consent of 
Senate. Its principal functions are to | d 


George J. Bott. Principal office: Fed 
Security Bldg., South, 4th and Indepen 
ence Ave., S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
maintains 22 regional offices. — 


three members appointed by the Pres 
not more than two of whom may belo: 
the same political party. The Board 


vestigates disputes over representation and 
mediates disputes concerning changes in 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions of 
employees subject to the Railway Labor’ 
Act. Principal office; General Services Ad- 
ministration Bldg., 18th and F Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. Chairman: Ley- 
erett Edwards. 
National Railroad Adjustment Board—Set- 
_ tiles grievances and disputes arising out of 
interpretation of agreements concerning 
_-—~*pay, rules or working conditions. Chair- 
_ man: C. E. Peck; Vice Chairman: H. J. 
Garr. 
_ Wage Stabilization Board—A branch of the 
Economic Stabilization Administration. 


% THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor was 
_ founded in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
_ ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada, changing its 
name in 1886. Its basic approach was to 
organize workers by crafts and skills, rather 
than by geographical area as was the prac~ 
tice of the Knights of Labor which the 
AFL was successful in replacing. The pres- 
ent organizational structure is practically 
identical with that set up under the lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, president of the 
_ Cigar Makers International Union. The AFL 
a is financed by per capita dues from each 
of the affiliated international unions which 
are autonomous, self-governing bodies. The 
Federation, however, has authority to fix 
e jurisdiction of its affiliated interna- 
ionais, though it is not always able to 


incipal activities are to aid constituent 
unions in organizing and bargaining, to 
promote or oppose legislation, litigate test 
es in court, watch interpretation and 
orcement of laws, represent its affiliates 
Tripartite government agencies, and act 
ir its membership in international bodies. 
also operates through eity and state 
federations, and through councils or de- 
j tments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
frained from tying itself up too closely 
any political party or government ad- 
stration, but it has recognized the 
. for political education and action 
organized labor by establishing in the 
x 1947 “Labor’s League for Political 
ucation,’ Most AFL unions are craft 
ons, although a number are industrial. 
By extension into a number of industries, 
some of the original craft unions have be- 
C ome multi-craft unions. The Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paper Hangers 
of America, AFL, is an illustration of a 


Labor Organizations 


Controls wages. Composed of 18 membe 
6 representing industry, 6 labor, and 6 th 
public. Chairman: Archibald Cox. Prin- 
cipal office: Federal Security Bldg., 3rd 
and C Sts., N.W., Washington 25, D. Ce : 
It maintains 14 regional offices. 


Salary Stabilization Board—A branch of — 
the Economic Stabilization Agency. Con- 
trols salaries and compensation of em- — 
ployees exempt from the Wage-Hour Law, © 
including executives. Composed of § mem- 
bers, all designated as representing the — 
public. Chairman: Raymond B. Alien. 2 
Principal office: Federal Security Bldg., 
South, 4th and OC Sts., S.W., hierar) 
25, D. C. 


craft union whose jurisdiction includes 

building construction and maintenance 
work in many industries. Address: 901 — 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


OFFICERS = 
AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF AFL—1952 f 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 

W. L. Hutcheson W.L. McFetridge 
Matthew Woll W. C. Birthright — 

James C. Petrillo W. C. Doherty 

Geo. M. Harrison David Dubinsky ~~ 
Daniel J. Tobin Charles J. MacGowan © 

Harry C. Bates Herman Winter 

Daniel W, Tracy ~ 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The CIO resulted from a split within the — 
AFL ranks, In order to organize the m 
production industries, leaders of the in- 
dustrial unions within the AFL won ap- 
proval at the Federation’s San Francisco 
convention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 
ing industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 
production industries. Failure of the AFL 
to organize the mass-production industries 
finally brought on a crisis at the 1935 con- 
vention at Atlantic City, Less than 
month after this convention closed, led by — 
John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and Dayid — 
Dubinsky, the United Mine Workers, the — 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Inter- — 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, — 
the United Textile Workers, the Oil Field, — 
Gas and Refinery Workers, the Interna- 
tiona] Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers founded the Committee for 
dustrial Organization. Other industrial 
unions shortly joined the Committee. In 
January, 1936, the Executive Council of 
the AFL ordered the CIO to dissolve 
in August, upon its refusal to do so, 
pended the ten unions. Disagreement o 
the desirability of reunification of lake 


¢ 


Membership of Pending’ American Labor | Une: 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


’ Name of Union Affiliation Number of members? 

clo 395,000 

AFL 205, 2002 

AFL 240,200 

rotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen..... Ind. 103,000 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees AFL 300, 0003 
_ Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers...... ‘ AFL 184,3002 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen Ind. 220,000 
[ AFL 350,000 
Building Service Employees’ Internationa! Union AFL 191,5002 
Communications Workers of America cio 300,000 
AFL 147,6002 

AFL 750,000 

AFL 200,000 

nternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. AFL 550,000 
‘Anternational Brotherhood of Teamsters AFL 1,200,000 
: AFL 314,000? 

AFL 423, 0003 

Ind. 90,000 

clo 250,000 

. retical Union of paaanal pa AFL 200, 0004 
iiworkers’ International Union........ AShio dat Cai a oe ces aan ERnEH enue cio 100,060 
AFL 134,9002 

AFL 210,0002 

AFL 180,000 — 

nited oat Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers cio 1,100,000 
nited Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners AFL 735,000 
Inited Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers Ind. 150,009 


nited Mine Workers : Ind. 600,000 
clo 175,000 


clo 1,000,000 


Estimated membership, unless otherwise indicated. * Per capita ayerage annual membership as publishes 
vention proceedings of AFL. * Data appearing in union reports. 


ed the ILGWU to return to the AFL, with 
ohn L. Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 


At present the Congress of Industrial 
ganizations includes 33 international 
unions with a claimed membership of ap- 
_ proximately 6,000,000. The CIO bas em- 
_phasized legislation as an ald to arganiza- 
on and collective bargaining drives. It 
s also formed a Political Action Com- 
iittee to support candidates seeking pub- 

¢ Office whom it regards as pro-labor. 


greater influence over the declstanal of 
individual unions. The CIO is governed 
a General Executive Board, consistin: 


union. A smaller body of officers is elec 
by the annual convention. CIO headqu 
ters: 718 eee Pl., Wash. 6, D. C. 


of them operating as company- or p 


The GIO is financed by per capita dues 


from each of the affiliated international 


¥ , 


nions which are autonomous, Nes da hn 


OFFICERS OF CIO—1952 


ip Murray President 

ae P. Reuther Vice President 

. Buckmaster Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


wide unions. Some are loosely united 
Confederated Unions of America, 
central headquarters are located 
“J” Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
most important of the independents, . 
ever, are organized mich like the inte 
tional unions of the AFi: and GIO, 


1. Railroad Brotheshoous! ‘The 
prominent of the railroad unions are th 
four independent train service uw 
commoniy referred to as the “Bro 
hoods.” Labor organization in the rai 
is predominantly along craft or 
tional lines. The “Big Four’ un 
unions represent craft elements 
industry. eos include the Broth 


- of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Grand 
_ International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
_ Engineers, and the Order of Railway Con- 
- ductors of America. Membership figures 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions are 
as follows: Railway Conductors—45,000; 
‘Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—98,- 
687; Railroad Trainmen—210,624; Locomo- 
_ tive Engineers—79,667. Approximately 95% 
of the 1,400,000 employees on Class 1 rail. 
pee roads are covered by union agreements. 


‘The railroad unions, except for the Rail- 
road Trainmen end the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, attempt some form of united action 
through the Railway Labor Executives 

Assn., which includes some AFI unions. 


2. Foreman’s Association of America. 
The organization of supervisors became an 
active issue after the effective organization 

of production workers by the newly or- 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, fore- 
men from numerous Detroit automobile 
plants organized an independent union, 
the Foreman’s Association of America, 
hich later expanded its membership into 
ther industries and areas. FAA obtained a 
mtract from the Ford Motor Company in 
943 but met with resistance from other 
auto manufacturers, Organizational activ- 


; ARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
_ ployees composed of workers in a single 
c aft, plant, company, area, or industry 
for purpose of hargaining collectively with 
1eir employer or employers. Such units 
iay be determined by traditional grouping 
of workers, or by NLRB or a state labor 
lations board. 

CHECKOFF—Employer deduction of un~ 
dues from the pay envelope of union 
= peal and payment of the funds to the 

nion. 


LOSED SHOP—An employer may hire 
ly members of the contracting union 
Oo must continue to remain members in 
d standing to keep their jobs. 


LOSED UNION—A union which, 
through high initiation fees or restrictive 

lembership rules, seeks to limit the size 
f its membership in order to protect their 


job opportunities. (See Union shop.) 
i pM eNY: UNION—An employee organi- 


sed to denote a company-dominated 
union, now illegal under the NLRA. 


“ 


a CRAFT UNION—Organizes workers on 

1e basis of one of more related skills, re- 
p aa of the industries in which they 
TK. 


Terms Used in Labor Relations 


ities were aided by the decision of t1 
National Labor Relations Board in 1945 
holding that foremen were entitled to bar- 
gain collectively under the Wagner Act. 


This trend was reversed by passage of 3 


the Taft-Hartley Law in June, 1947. By 


amendment of the Wagner Act, it elimi- 
nated supervisors from the statutory defi< — 
nition of employee, thereby denying or- 
ganizational protection and mandatory 
collective bargaining rights to classes of 
supervisory employees. Shortly after this — 
happened, FAA lost 13 of its chapters, in- : 
cluding its largest group, at Packard. The 
union now claims 19,642 members with — 
92 chapters. Its headquarters are located — 
at 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. : 


3. United Mine Workers. Includes prac- 
tically all the anthracite and bituminous © 
coal miners in the U. 8. It also operates a 
catch-all unit, District 50, which competes 
with AFL and CIO unions in a number of 
industries. The UMW withdrew from the 
AFL in December 1947 because of the re- — 
fusal of the Executive Council to adopt — 
John L. Lewis’ proposal that its members 
refuse to sign the Taft-Hartley non-Com- 
munist affidavits. UMW membership is es- — 
timated at 600,000. Headquarters: 900 15th — 
St., N.W.,, Washington 5, D.C. Br 


FEATHERBEDDING—Union work rules! 
which limit output or utilization of labor- ~ 
saving devices. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION—Organizes all 
workers in a particular industry, skilled — 
and unskilled. Predominant in the mass- 
production industries. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispu 
between two or more unions over 
right to organize the employees in a par: 
ticular trade, industry or plant, or 
right to perform a particular job. S 


YELLOW-DOG CONTRACT—An agree-— 
ment signed by an employee with his bi e. 


participate in any concerted action. Such — 
contracts are now outlawed by the NLRB, ~ 


Fair Employment Practice Laws 
Discrimination in hiring, job tenure, 
conditions of employment because of ra 
color, creed or national origin, is forbidd 
by the laws of these states: Californ 
Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Washington and Wiscon: 
Certain cities also have ordin 
among them Chicago, Cleveland 

Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Philadelp. 
Youngstown, mer 
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_A. N. MARQUIS cO., Publishers of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 


Locations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the original 
Mame or form of the name of the individual. 

The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor 
the information Please Almanac can guarantee the accuracy of each individual 
item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to 
invent the items, 


JOHN KIERAN, Editor 


A ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie Albert Heimberher) _ 


ABBOT, Charles G. (astrophysicist); Wil- (actor); Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1904 
ton, N. H., May 31, 1872. ALBRIGHT, Ivan Le Lorraine {painter 


“ABBOTT, Bud (William) (actor); Asbury Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1897, 
Park, N. J., Oct. 2, 1898. ALBRIGHT, Malvin (painter & seulptc 


ABBOTT, George (director & dramatist); Chicago, Ill, Feb. 20, 1807. 
Forestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. ALDA, Robert (actor); New York ot 


_ ABEL, Sid (hockey coach); Melville, Sask., __Feb. 26, 1914. 
_  Can., Feb. 22, 1918. ALDINGTON, Richard (poet); Hampshir 


EL, Walter (actor); St, Paul, Minn., Eng., 1892. 

June 6, 1898. ALLEN, Fred (John F, Sullivan) (cor e- 
ACHESON, Dean (U. S. statesman); Mid- dian); Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1894 

dletown, Conn., Apr. 11, 1893. ALLEN, Gracie (comedienne); San Fr 


cisco, Calif., July 26, 1906. 


AMS, Franklin P. (author); Chicago, : 
Til., Noy. 15, 1881. f 3 ALLEN, Steve (comedian); New Ors Ch 
a Dec. 26, 1921. 5 
IAMS, Jack (hockey executive); Ft. Wil- “2 
liam, Ont., Can., June 14, 1895. ALLS ON: Jun (a Westches 

On, N. X, y, 


AMS, Maude (Maude Kiskadden) (ac- : 
tress); Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 11, AMECHE, Don (actor); Benoa. 
1872. May 31, 1908. bath 
AMS, Samuel Hopkins (novelist); Dun- AMORY, Cleveland (novelist); 
Kirk, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1871. Mass., Sept. 2, 1917. he 
ENAUER, Konrad (German states- AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) (actor 5 
man); Cologne, Ger., Jan. 5, 1876. Richmond, Va., May 5, 1899. if . 
LER, Larry (harmonica player); Balti- AMSTERDAM, Morey (comedian); 
more, Md., Feb. 10, 1914. cago, Ill., Dec, 14, 1912, : 


LER, Luther (actor); New York City, ANDERS, Glen (actor); Los — An 
May 4, 1903. Calif., Sept. 1, 1890. 


LER, Mortimer J. (philosopher); New anpERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. 


c ie ia 
Bee te Deny. 28s 380 ANDERSON, Judith (actress); 
RNE, Brian (actor); Kings Norton, Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. 


Eng., May 2, 1902, poe 
p ANDERSON, Marian (oantralean 
paeeoroa= (poet); -Bevannaby|)/ Ca. -" seiphia, Pa. Feb. 17, 190% 


ug. 5, 1889. 
NS, Zoé (dramatist); Humansville, ANDERSON, Maxwell (dramatist) ; 
Oct. 30, ieee. } tic, Pa., Dec. 15, 1888, : ‘ 


SE, Licia (soprano); Barl, It. July ANDREWS, Dana (actor); Coins, 
roo | Jan. 1, 1912, y ' 
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_ ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); Minneap- 
olis, Minn,, July 6, 1915. 
ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); Minneapolis’ 
Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 
ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); Minneapolis, 
- Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 
_ ANDREWS, Roy Chapman (zoologist & ex- 
___plorer); Beloit, Wis., Jan. 26, 1884. 
_ ANDY, (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, 
+I, Feb. 2, 1890. 
_  ANGELI, Pier (actress); Cagliari, It., June 
Pom 19, 1932, 


a 
é 


 ANSERMET, Ernest (orchestra conduc- 
_ tor); Vevey, Vaud, Switz., Nov. 11, 1883. 


4 _ ANTHEIL, George (composer); Trenton, 
BY N. J., July 8, 1890. 


q ARAGON, Louis (poet); France, 1895. 

_ ARCARO, Eddie (jockey); Cincinnati, 
_ Ohio, Feb. 19, 1916. 

ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); Kiev, 
-Rus., May 30, 1887. 

ARDEN, Eve (Eunice Quedens) (actress); 
Mill Valley, Calif. 

ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com- 
- poser); Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 

_ ARMOUR, Tommy (golfer); Edinburgh, 
__—*Scot., Sept. 24, 1895. 


ee PRONG, Henry (boxer); St. Louis, 
_ Mo., Dec. 12, 1912. 
ARMSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); New 


Orleans, La., July 4, 1900. 
NO, Peter (cartoonist); New York City, 
Jan. 8, 1904. 

ARNOLD, Edward (actor); New York City, 
3 Feb. 18, 1890.  - 
YRAU, Claudio (pianist); Chilian, Chile, 
Feb. 6, 1904. 
_ ARTHUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) 
ss); New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 
ASCH, Sholem (novelist); Kutno, Pol., 
Nov. 1, 1880. 
4 AIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 
_ (dancer); Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 


ATKINSON, Ted (jockey); Toronto, Ont., 
Can., June 17, 1916. 


'TLEE, Clement R. (British statesman); 

ondon, Eng., Jan. 3, 1883. 

EN, Wystan Hugh (poet); York, Eng., 

eb. 21, 1907. - 

ER, Mischa (actor); 

ov. 17, 1905. 

f OL, Vincent (French statesman); 

Revel, Fr., Aug. 27, 1884, 

J IN, Warren R. (U. S. statesman); 
Zs ighgate, Vt., Nov. 12, 1877. 


AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
- 29, 1907. 


RES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 28, 1908. 


(ace 


Petrograd, Rus., 


ve 


"BAER, Max (boxer); 


BARUCH, Bernard (financier); 


BACALL, Lauren (actress) ; 
City, Sept. 16, 1924. 
BACCALONI, Salvatore (basso) : Rome, It., ; 
Apr. 14, 1900. 2 
Omaha, Nebr., Feb. — 
11, 1909. 
BAILEY, Pearl (singer); 
Va., 1918. 
BAINTER, Fay (actress); 
Calif., 1893. 
BAKER, Josephine (singer); 
Mo., 1907. 3 
BAKER, Kenny (singer); Monrovia, Calif., — 
Sept. 30, 1912. } 
BALANCHINE, George (ballet director); a 
Petrograd, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904. 
BALDWIN, Faith (novelist); 
chelle, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1893. 
BALL, Lucille (actress); 
Aug. 6, 1911. 
BAMPTON, Rose (contralto); 
Ohio, Nov. 28, 1909. 
BANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); 
ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 
BARBER, Samuel (composer); West Ches- 
ter, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. 
BARBIROLLI, Sir John (orchestra con= — 
ductor); London, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. 
BARKER, Lex (actor); Rye, N. ¥., May 8, 
1919. | 
BARKLEY, Alben W. (U. S. statesman); a 
Graves Co., Ky., Nov. 24, 1877. 
BARLOW, Howard (orchestra conductor); 
Plain City, Ohio, May 1, 1892. 2 
BARNES, Margaret Ayer (novelist); chi- 
cago, Ill., Apr. 8, 1886. : 
BARRAT, Robert (actor); New York ott | 
July 10, 1891. 
BARRYMORE, Diana (actress); New Yor 
City, Mar. 3, 1921. 2 4 
BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); Philadel= 
phia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 
BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); 
phia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. : 
BARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); Ney an 
York City, May 9, 1897. 
BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); Lon- 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924. a 


BARTON, James (actor); Gloucester, N.: Jy . 
Noy. 1, 1890. 


Newport News, ; 


Los Angeles, 3 


St. Louis, 


New Ro- j j 
Butte, Mont., 7 
Cleveland, § 


Hunts- 


Philadel 


Camden, 
“8. C., Aug. 19, 1870. 

BASIE, Count (William) (band leader); 
Red Bank, N, J., Aug. 21, 1906. Sq 


BATCHELOR, Olarence Daniel (car 
ist); Osage City, Kans, anal 


(King 
‘Laeken, Belg., Sept. 7, 1930. 
AUGH, Sammy (football player); -Tem- 
ple, Tex., Mar. 17, 1914.. 
BAUM, Vicki (novelist); 
Jan. 24, 1896. 
AX, Sir Arnold (composer); 
 Eng., Nov. 8, 1883. 
BAXTER, Anne (actress); Michigan City, 
_-ind., May 7, 1923. 
BAZIOTES, William (painter); Pittsburgh, 
_ Pa., June 11, 1912. 
BEAL, Gifford (painter); New York City, 
Jan, 24, 1879. 
_- BEARD, Mary R. (sociologist); Indianap- 

 olis, Ind., Aug. 5, 1876. 

_ BEEBE, William (zoologist) ; 
NN. Y., July 29, 1877. 


Vienna, Aus,, 


London, 


Brooklyn, 


_ ductor); St. Helens, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 
_ BEERBOHEM, Sir Max (novelist); London, 
 Eng., Aug. 24, 1872, 
BEHRMAN, Samuel N. (dramatist); 
Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893, 
ELL, Bert (football executive); Philadel- 
_ phia, Pa., Feb. 25, 1894. 
BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); Chicago, Il., 
- June 17, 1905. 
BELLOC, Hilaire (historian & essayist) ; 
La Celle, St. Cloud, Fr., July 27, 1870. 
BEMELMANS, Ludwig (essayist) ; Meran, 
_ Tirol, Apr. 27, 1898, 
ENAVENTE y MARTINEZ, Jacinto (dra- 
Matist); Madrid, Sp., Aug. 12, 1866. 
ENDIX, William (actor); New York City, 
Jan, 14, 1906. 
EN-GURION, David (Israeli statesman); 
Plénsk, Pol., Oct. 16, 1886. 
'T, Joan (actress); Palisades, N. J., 

Feb. 27, "1910, 
, Robert Russell (composer) ; 
Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 

NY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) (come- 
ian); Waukegan, Ill, Feb. 14, 1894. 
ON, Thomas Hart (painter); Neosho, 
Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 
RGEN, Edgar (ventriloquist); Chicago, 
. Feb. 16, 1903. 
RGMAN, Ingrid (actress); Stockholm, 
Swed., 1917. 
tTRGNER, Elisabeth (actress) ; 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 
RLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (come- 
lian); New York City, July 12, 1908. 
[N, Irving (Isidore Baline) (song 
yriter); Temun, Russia, May 11, 1888. 
STEIN, Leonard (composer & con- 
ictor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 
Yogi (Lawrence) (baseball 

ant Louis, Mo,, May 12, 1925. 


Vienna, 


BERRYMAN, 


"BEECHAM, Sir Thomas (orchestra con- . 
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James T. (cartoonist) : 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1902. < 
BEST, Edna (actress): Hove, Sussex, Eng. 
Mar. 3, 1900. 
BEVAN, Aneurin (British 
Tredegar, Eng., Nov. 1897, 
BIBLE, Dana X, (football coach); 
son City, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1891. 
BICKFORD, Charles (actor); Cambridge, 
Mass. 
BIERMAN, Bernard W. (football coach) ; 
Springfield, Minn., Mar. 11, 1894. 
BIGLEY, Isabel (actress); New York Clive 
Feb. 23, 1928. 
BING, Rudolf (opera executive); 
Aus,, Jan. 9, 1902. 
BINGHAM, William J. (athletic execu- 
tive); Norristown, Pa., Aug. 8, 1889. 
BJOERLING, Jussie (tenor); Stora Tuna 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911, : 
BLACK, Frank (orchestra conductor); . 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 28, 1894. a 
BLACK, Hugo L. (U. S. jurist); Harlan, 
Ala., Feb. 27, 1886. 
BLAIK, Earl H. (football coach); Detrott, 
Mich., Feb. 15, 1897. ie 
BLAINE, Vivian (actress); Newark, N. a2 
Nov. 21, 1921. 
BLAIR, Janet (actress); Blair, Pa. é 
BLITZSTEIN, Mare (composer) ; Philade 
phia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. } 
BLOCH, Ernest (composer); | Geney 
Switz., July 24, 1880. t 
BLONDELL, Joan (actress); 
City, Aug. 30, 1909. 
BLUME, Peter (painter) ; Russia, 1906. 
BOGART, Humphrey (actor); New York — 
City, Deg. 25, 1900. : poh ; 
BOHR, Niels (physicist) ;. Copan ' 
Den., Oct. 7, 1885. eS 
BOLGER, Ray (actor); Dorchester, Ms 
Jan, 10, 1906. ie 
BONDI, Beulah (actress); 
May 3, 1892. 
BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunny, (o 
tone); Port Byron, N. Y. 
BOOTH, Shirley (actress); New York Cc 
BORI, Lucrezia (Lucrecia Borja Gonz 
de Riancho) (soprano); Valencia, 
Dec. 24, 1887. ‘ 
BORZAGE, Frank (movie director) ; 
Lake City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 
BOSTWICK, Pete (George H.) — (polo 
player); New York City, Aug. 14, 1 
BOTTOME, Phyllis (novelist) ; Rochester, 
Eng., May 31, 1884. i 
BOUCHER, Frank (hockey executive) 5 Ot- 7 
tawa, Ont., Can., Oct. 7, 1901. i Ra 
BOUDREAU, Lou (baseball manager); 
Harvey, Ill., July 17, 1917. 


btateartans - 


eee 


Vienna, 


New 2 


eae 
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BOULANGER, Nadia (music teacher); 
‘Paris, Fr., Sept. 16, 1887. 


BOULT, Sir Adrian (orchestra conductor) ; 
Chester, Eng., Apr. 8, 1889. 


BOWEN, Catherine Drinker (biographer) ; 
; Haverford, Pa., Jan. 1, 1897. 
BOWEN, Elizabeth (novelist) ; 
_Ire., June 7, 1899. 


_ BOWLES, Paul (novelist); New York City, 
__-—*Dec. 30, 1910. 
_ BOYD, William (actor); Cambridge, Ohio, 
i: June 5, 1898. 
_ BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeae, Fr., Aug. 
28, 1899. 
BOYER, Lucienne (singer); France. 


“BOYLE, Kay (novelist & poet); St. Paul, 
-Minn., Feb. 19, 1903. 


Dublin, 


_ BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria, N. Y., 
Z ‘Feb. 7, 1920. 
“BRADDOCK, James J. (boxer); North 


Bergen, N. J., Dec. 6, 1905. 

BRADLEY, Omar N. (U. S. general); Clark, 
-Mo., Feb. 12, 1893. 

BRAILOWSKEY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 

RANCUSI, Constantin (sculptor); 
mania, 1876. 

BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter); Bruges, 
Belg., May 13, 1867. 
BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); 
holm, Swed., Sept, 24, 1891. 
RAQUE, Georges (painter); Argenteuil, 
Fr., May 13, 1882. 

ICHT, Bertolt (dramatist); Augsburg, 
_ Bavaria, 1898. 

ENNAN, Walter (actor); Lynn, Mass., 
July 25, 1894. 


_ BRENT, Romney (Romulo Larraide) (ac- 
tor); Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 


Ru- 


Stock- 


_ BRICE, Carol (contralto); Indianapolis, 
Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 
TTAIN, Vera (author); Newcastle, 


RITTEN, Benjamin (composer); Lowe- 
_ stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 


OMFIELD, Louis (novelist); Mansfield, 
hio, Dec. 27, 1896. 


BROOKS, Van Wyck (literary critic); 
jainfield, N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 


ROUGH, A. Louise (tennis player); Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., Mar. 11, 1923. 


h ROWN, Joe E. (actor); Holgate, Ohio, 
uly 28, 1892. 


BROWN, John Mason (drama critic); 
Be uisyilie, Ky., July 3, 1900. 


es Pamela (actress); London, Eng., 


BROWN, Paul E. (football coach); 
walk, Ohio, Sept. 7, 1908. 

BROWNLEE, John (baritone); 
Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 

BRUCE, Carol (singer); Great Neck, N. SG 
Nov. 15, 1919. 

BRUCE, Nigel (actor) ; 
Feb. 4, 1895. 

BRUNDAGE, Avery (sports 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 28, 1887. 

BRYSON, Lyman (educator); 
Nebr., July 12, 1888. 

BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); Hillsboro, W. 
Va., June 26, 1892. 

BUDGE, J. Donald (tennis player); Oak- 
land, Calif., June 13, 1915. 

BUNIN, Ivan (novelist); Voronezh, Russ 
Oct. 10, 1870. 

BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 
Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

BURKE, Billie (actress); Washington, — 
D. C., Aug. 7, 1886. 

BURNS, Bob (actor); 
Oct. 2, 1896. 

BURNS, George (Nathan Birnbaum) (co- 
median); New York City, Jan. 20, 1896. 
BURNS, Tommy (Noah Brusso) (boxer); 
Hanover, Can., June 17, 1881. 
BURROWS, Abe (comedian & gag writer); 
New York City, Dec. 18, 1910. 5 
BURTON, Harold H. (U. S. jurist); Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., June 29, 1888. ° 
BUSH, Vannevar (engineer); Everett, — 

Mass., Mar. 11, 1890. 
BUSHNELL, Asa 8. (sports executive); 
Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1900. 
BYNNER, Witter (poet); Brooklyn, N. Re, | 
Aug. 10, 1881. 
BYRD, Richard E. (explorer); Winchester, 7 
Va., Oct. 25, 1888. 


Geel 


San Diego, calles 
executive); 


Valentine, 


on eT aialbniat scaled Z 


Van Buren, Ark. ! 


Cc 
CABELL, James Branch (novelist); Rich. 
mond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. as 


CADMUS, Paul (painter & etcher); Ne 
York City, Dec. 17, 1904, - ae 
CAESAR, Sid (comedian); Yonkers) N. Y¥. 
Sept. 8, 1922. y, 


CAGNEY, James (actor); New York Citys 
July 17, 1904, 


CAIN, James M. Annapolis, 
Md,., July 1, 1892. ; 
CALDER, Alexander (‘“mobile” sculptor); 
Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 


CALDWELL, Charles W., Jr. (footbal 
coach); Bristol, Va—Tenn., Aug. 2, i 


CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist); 
Oak, Ga., Dec. 17, 1903. 


(novelist) ; 


Eng, Sept. 7, 1900. 


{ ALLOWAY, Cab (band leader}: Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 


CALVET, Corinne (actress) ; 
Apr. 30, 1926. 


CAMPANELLA, Roy (baseball 
' Philadelphia, Pa., Nov, 19, 1921. 


CAMPBELL, Clarence (hockey executive) ; 
Fleming, Sask., Can., July 9, 1905. 
CAMUS, Albert (novelist); Algiers, 1913, 


CANBY, Henry Seidel (literary critic); 
Wilmington, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. 


Paris, Fr., 


player); 


i -CANIFF, Milton ( cartoonist); Hillsboro, 
~ QOhio, Feb. 28, 1907. 
_CANOVA, Judy (actress); Jacksonville, 


‘Fla, Noy. 20, 1916. 
* CANTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (co- 


median); New York City, Jan. 31, 1892, . 


_ CAPOTE, Truman (novelist); New Orle- 

ans, La,, Sept. 30, 1924. 

CAPP, Al (cartoonist); New Haven, Conn., 

_ Sept. 28, 1909. 

CAPRA, Frank (movie director); Palermo, 

Sicily, May 18, 1897. 

CARLE, Frankie (pianist); 
R. I., Mar. 15, 1903. 


Providence, 


Kans., Aug. 14, 1892. 
SARROLL, Leo G. (actor); Weedon, Eng. 
ARROLL, Madeleine (actress); Brom- 
wich, Fng., Feb. 26, 1909. 
ARROLL, Paul Vincent (dramatist); 
Dundalk, Ire., July 10, 1900. 
ARSON, Jack (actor); Carman, 
Oct, 27, 1910. 

CARSON, Rachel (science writer); Spring- 
dale, Pa., May 27, 1907. 
ARY, Joyce (novelist); Londonderry, Ire., 
Dec. 7, 1888. 
CASADESUS, Gaby (pianist); Marseilles, 
 #¥r., Aug. 9, 1902, 
SADESUS, Robert (pianist); Paris, Fr., 
_ Apr. 7, 1899. 

‘ASALS, Pabio (cellist); 
Dec. 29, 1876. 
SSIDY, Marshall (horse race execu- 
tive); Washington, D. C., Feb. 21, 1892. 
ASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); Milan, It., 
Oct. 15, 1908. 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (com- 
poser); Florence, It., Apr. 3, 1895, 
‘ PS SLD 3 Joan (actress) ; Orange, N, J., 


Can., 


Vendrell, Sp., 


,  CHAGALL, ‘Mare (painter); Vitebsk, a 


CARMICHAEL, Hoagy (Hoagland) (song 
writer); Bloomington, -Ind., Nov. 22, 

1899. 
_ CARRADINE, John (actor); New York 
_ City, Feb. 5, 1906. 

‘ ARROLL, John (painter); Wichita, 


July 7, 1887. ; 
CHANDLER, Jeff (Ira Giossel) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1918. 
CHANNING, Carol (comedienne); Beattle, 
Wash., Jan. 31, 1921. 
CHAPLIN, Charles (comedian); 
Eng., Apr. 16, 1889. 
CHAPMAN, Dick (golfer); 
Conn., Mar. 23, 1911. 
CHARLES, Ezzard (boxer); Atlanta, Ga, 
July 20, 1921. — 
CHARPENTIER, Gustave 
Dieuze, Fr., June 25, 1860. ; 
CHASE, Ika (actress); New York City, 
Apr, 8, 1905. 
CHASE, Stuart (economist); Somersworth, 
N. H., Mar. 8, 1888. 
CHASINS, Abram (pianist); 
City, Aug. 17, 1903. : 
CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer); near Mexico 
City, Mex., June 13, 1899. 
CHEVALIER, Maurice (actor); Paris, Fr L; 
Sept. 12, 1888, ; 
OHIANG Kai-shek (Chinese statesman 
Feng-hwa, China, Oct. 31, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); Volo, Gr 
July 10, 1888. 
CHOU En-lai (Chinese statesman); Bual 
yin, China, 1898. . 
CHRISTIE, Agatha (novelist); Torqu 
Eng., 189?. i 
CHURCHILL, Sarah (actress); 
Eng., Oct. 7, 1914. 
CHURCHILL, Winston 8S. (British | stat 
man); Oxfordshire, Eng., Nov, 30, 1 
CLAIR, René (René Chomette) (movie 
rector); Paris, Fr., Nov. 11, 1898. 
CLAIRE, Ina (Ina Fagan) (actres: 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1892. 
CLARE, Bobby (comediany, epee 
Ohio, June 16, 1888. 4 
CLARK, Dane (actor); 
Feb. 18, 1915. 
CLARK, Thomas C. (U. S. Jurist) 
Tex., Sept. 23, 1899. 
CLIFT, Montgomery 
Nebr., Oct. 17, 1920. 
CLOETE, Stuart (novelist); 
July 23, 1897. ata 
CLOONEY, Rosemary (singer); Ma; 
Ohio. qt. 
COATES, Albert (orchestra con 
Petrograd, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. 
COATES, Eric (composer); Hucknall, En 
Aug. 27, 1886. 8 
COBB, Lee J. (actor); New York c 
8, 1911. 
COBB, Ty ce R.) (baseball 
Banks Ce., Ga., Dec, 17, LBRG, , 


(sctor i 


London, 


Greenwich, 


(composer) ; 


New Yor 


Lond 


New York 


(actor); 


June 19, 1877. 
COCA, Imogene (comedienne) ; 
phia, Pa, 
COCHRANE, Mickey (Gordon S.) (base- 
ball player); Bridgewater, Mass., Apr. 6, 
~ 1903. 
_COCTEAU, Jean (poet & dramatist); Mai- 
é sons-Lafiitte, Fr., July 5, 1891. 
COFFEY, Jack (athletic director); 
: ee York City, Jan. 28, 1888. 
_ COFFIN, Robert P. T. (poet); Brunswick, 
Maine, Mar. 18, 1892. 
COLBERT, Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
(actress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 13, 1905. 
; COLETTE (Sidonie-Gabriele Colette) 
fi 2 (novelist); Saint-Sauveur, Fr., c. 1873. 
- COLLINGE, Patricia (actress); Dublin, 
- Ire., Sept. 20, 1894. 
OLMAN, Ronald 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1891. 
COLONNA, Jerry (comedian); 
Mass., Mar. 25, 1903. 
OLUM, Padraic (poet & dramatist); 
Longford, Ire., Dec. 8, 1881. 
COMMAGER, Henry S. (historian); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 25, 1902. 
_ COMO, Perry (Pierino) (singer); Canons- 
burg, Pa., May 18, 1913. 
COMPTON, Arthur H. (physicist); Woos- 
; - ter, Ohio, Sept. 10, 1892. 
ee TON, Karl T. (physicist); Wooster, 
_ Ohio, Sept. 14, 1887. 
o ONNALLY, Thomas T. (U. 8. legislator); 
McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 19, 1877. 
ONNELLY, Mare (dramatist); McKees- 
* port, Pa., Dec. 13, 1890. 
CONNOLLY, Maureen (tennis player); San 
: Diego, Calif., Sept. 17, 1934. 
CONTE, Richard (actor); New York City, 
- Mar. 24, 1914. 
GAN, Jackie (actor); 
if., Oct. 26, 1914. 
COOLIDGE, William D. (physical chem- 
t); Hudson, Mass., Oct. 23, 1873. 
OPER, Gary (Frank) (actor); Helena, 
font., May 7, 1901. 
COOPER, Jackie (actor); 
a Calit., ‘Sept. 15, 1922. 
PLAND, Aaron (composer); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Nov. 14, 1900. 
RBETT, Leonora (actress); 
g., June 28, 1908. 
INO, Jon (painter); 
. 3, 1905, 
OREY, Wendell (actor); Dracut, Mass., 
lar. 20, 1914. 
rex eee at Katherine (actress); 
Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 


RELL, Charles J. See Andy. 


Philadel- 


New 


(actor); Richmond, 


Boston, 


Los Angeles, 


Los Angeles, 


London, 


usec, It., 


Berlin, 


COBURN, Charles (actor); Savannah, Ga., CORTOT, Alfred. (pianist); 


Nyon, 
Sept. 26, 1877. 


CORWIN, Norman (radio dramatist}? Bo 
ton, Mass., May 3, 1910. ‘ 


COSTAIN, Thomas Bertram (novelist); - 
Brantford, Can., May 8, 1885. : 


COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actotis 
Paterson, N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 


COTTEN, Joseph (actor); Petersburg, Va., ; 
x 


1905. 
COTTON, Henry (golfer); Jan. 26, 1907. 


COVARRUBIAS, Miguel (illustrator); Mex- 
ico City, Mex., 1902. 


COWARD, Noel (dramatist & actor); Ted- — 
dington, Eng., Dec. 16, 1899. 


2 
COWELL, Henry (composer); Menlo Patk, . 
4 


. x 


Calif., Mar. 11, 1897. 


COWLEY, Malcolm. (critic & editor); Bel 
sano, Pa., Aug. 24, 1898, 


COZZENS, James Gould (novelist); Chi- ‘ 
cago, Ill,, Aug. 19, 1903, 


CRAIN, Jeanne (actress); Barstow, Calif, . 
May 25, 1925. 


CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); Philadel- ‘ 
phia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1911. 


CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- — 
tress); San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 1908. 


CRESTON, Paul (composer); New bse 2 
City, Oct. 10, 1906. 


CRISLER, Fritz (Herbert O.) (sports ex- 
ecutive); Earlville, Ill., Jan. 12, 1899. 


CRISP, Donald (actor); London, Eng. ’ 

CROCE, Benedetto (philosopher) ; Pescas- 
seroli, It., Feb. 25, 1866. | 

CROMWELL, Dean B. (track & field 
coach); Turner, Oreg., Sept. 20, 1879.. 


CRONIN, Archibald J. (novelist); Car « 
dross, Scot., July 19, 1896. j 
CRONIN, Joe (baseball manager); Ban 4 


Francisco, Calif., Oct. 12, 1906. 
CRONYN, Hume (actor); bee ont... 
Can. 
CROOKS, Richard (tenor); Trenton, N. Jy 
June 26, 1900. “s 
CROSBY, Bing (Harry) (actor & singer)s 4 
Tacoma, Wash., May 2, 1904, 
CROSS, Milton (radio announcer); New! 
York City, Apr. 16, 1897. 
CROTHERS, Rachel (dramatist); Bloom- . 
ington, Ill., Dec. 12, 1878. : 
CROUSE, Russel (dramatist); 
Ohio, Feb. 20, 1893. 
CUGAT, Xavier (orchestra leader); Barce- 
lona, Sp., Jan, 1, 1900. 
CUKOR, George (movie director); New 
York City, July 7, 1899. eg 
CUMMINGS, Edward Estlin (poet); Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 
CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); 
June 9, 1910. ( 


Findley, 


Joplin, F ; 


une 3, 1925, 


RTIZ, Michael (movie director); Buda- 
pest, Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 


URZON, Clifford (pianist); London, Eng., 
May 18, 1907. 

r * D 
_ DATLEY, Dan (actor); New York City. 


DALI, Salvador (painter); Figueras, Sp., 
~ May 11, 1904. 
_ DAMONE, Vic (singer); Brooklyn, Nea Xie 
— June 12, 1928. 


‘DANILOVA, Alexandra (deueeryi Peterhof, 
- Rus. 


DARCEL, Denise (actress); Paris, Fr., 1926. 
DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Tex, 


DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); Bordeaux, 
_Fr., May 1, 1917. 


_ DAVENPORT, Marcla (novelist); New 
York City, June 9, 1903. 
DAVIS, Bette (actress); Lowell, Mass., 


_ Apr. 5, 1908. 


DAVIS, Elmer (radio commentator); Au- 
Tora, Ind., Jan. 13, 1890. 


: DAVIS, Gladys Rockmore (painter); New 
_ York City, May 11, 1901. 


_ DAVIS, Joan (actress); St. Paul, Minn. 


AVIS, Stuart (painter); Philadelphia, 
_Pa., Dec. 7, 1894. 

AY, Dennis (singer); 
May 21, 1917. 

AY, Doris (singer); 


New York City, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
MAY, Happy (C. H.) (hockey executive); 
Owen Sound, Ont., Can., June 1, 1901. 
AY, Lazaine (Loraine Johnson) (ac- 
tress); Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920. 


EFAUW, Désiré (orchestra conductor); 
Ghent, Belg., Sept. 5, 1885. 

pre GAULLE, Charles (French statesman); 
ilie, Fr., Nov. 22, 1890. 

— HAVILAND, Olivia (aolrean: 

Jap., July 1, 1916. 

1 KOONING, William (painter); Rotter- 
dam, Neth., 1904. 

LA MARE, Walter (poet); 
Eng., Apr. 25, 1873. 

DI ELLO JOIO, Norman (composer); New 
_ York City, Jan, 24, 1913. 


LUE, 
a Mass., Oct. 5, 1897. 
MARET, Jim (golfer); Houston, Tex., 
y 10, 1910. 


Agnes peterson Avner) ; 


Tokyo, 


Charlton, 


New 


Donald Harcourt (sculptor); 


DEMPSEY, Jack (William H.) 


] (boxer) 
Manassa, Colo., June 24, 1894. — ; 


DERAIN, André (painter); Chatou, Fr 
June 10, 1880. he 

DEREK, John (actor); Hollywood, Calif 
Aug. 12, 1926. 


DE SICA, Vittorio (actor & movie direo- 
tor); Sora, It., July 7, 1901. 
DEUTSCH, Babette (poet & novelist): 
New York City, Sept. 22, 1895. 3 
DE VALERA, Eamon (Irish statesman) 
New York City, Oct. 14, 1882. ; 
DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist & critic); 
Ogden, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 
DEWEY, Thomas E. (U. S. statesman) ;_ : 
Owosso, Mich., Mar. 24, 1902, ; 
DIAMOND, David (composer) ; Roe 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. 
“DIETRICH, Marlene (Mary Magdalene Yon, 
Losch) (actress); Berlin, Ger., Dec. ai 
1904. ‘ee 
DILLARD, Harrison (hurdler) ; Cleveland 
Ohio, July 8, 1923. 
DI MAGGIO, Dom (baseball player) ; Sat 8 
Francisco, Calif., Feb. 12, 1918. J 
DI MAGGIO, Joe (baseball player) ; Mar 
tinez, Calif., Nov. 25, 1914. : : 
DISNEY, Walt (animated cartoonist) 
Chicago, Til., Dec. 5, 1901. 
DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer) ; Press 
burg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. ; 
DOIN, Anton (Patrick ‘Healey ee 
(dancer & choreographer); Slinfo id 
Sussex, Eng., July 27, 1904. ; 
DONAT, Robert (actor); ae En 
Mar. 18, 1905. es 
DONLEVY, Brian (actor); Portadown, 
Feb. 9, 1903. 
DORAIS, Gus (football coach); Chip 
Falls, Wis., July 2, 1891. 
DORATI, Antal (orchestra condu 
Budapest, Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. 
DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); Mananc 
Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. © ‘S, 
DOS PASSOS, John (novelist); © 
i, Jan. 14, 1896, 
DOUGLAS, Kirk (actor); 
N. Y., Dec. 9, 1916. 
DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesse 
(actor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. “3 
DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); | 
Pa., Apr. 11, 1907. 
DOUGLAS, William oO. (U. 8. F 
Maine, Minn., Cct. 16, 1898. wr 
DOWLING, Eddie (actor & ie: 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 


DOWNEY, Morton (singer); Wallingford 
_ Conn., Noy, 14, 1902. 

DRAKE, Alfred Sarr. & acter 
York sick Oct. 7, 1914, \ = 


= 


Amste: 


ne 


_ DRAKE, Betsy (actress); Paris, Fr., Sept, 

11, 1923. 

DRAPER, Paul (dancer); 

Oct. 25, 1911. 

DRAPER, Ruth (actress); New York City, 

Dec. 2, 1884. 

DRAYTON, Spencer J. (horse race execu- 
tive); Boston, Mass., Apr. 20, 1910. 

-DRESSEN, Chuck (Charles) (baseball 
manager); Decatur, Ill., Sept. 20, 1898. 

DUDLEY, Bill (football player); Bluefield, 

 +Va., Dee. 24, 1921. 

- PUDLEY, Ed (golfer); Brunswick, Ga., 

Feb. 10, 1902. 


Florence, It., 


7. 


i DUFFY, Edmund (cartoonist); Jersey 
ie City, N. J., Mar. 1, 1899. 
DUFY, Raoul (painter); Le Havre, Fr., 


_~ June 3, 1877. 


_ DULLES, John Foster (U. S. statesman); 
* Washington, D. C,, Feb. 25, 1888. 

DU MAURIER, Daphne (novelist); 
don, Eng., May 13, 1907. 
; BUUNCAN, Todd (singer); 


Lon- 


Danville, Ky., 


SHAM, Katherine (dancer); 
1 
DUNNE, Irene (actress); Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 20, 1904, 


DUNNOCK, Mildred (actress); Baltimore. 


DURANTE, Jimmy (comedian); New York 

City, Feb. 10, 1893. 

URBIN, Deanna (Edna) (actress); Win- 

_ nipeg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 

UROCHER, Leo (baseball manager); 

West Springfield, Mass., July 27, 1906. 

8, Jimmie (baseball manager); 

adelphia, Pa., Nov. 10, 1896, 
"MAN, Max (social writer); 

laigua, N, Y., Jan. 4, 1883, 
STINE, Billy (singer); 

a, July 8, 1914. 


IDY, Nelson (haritone); 
I, June 29, 1901. 


DMAN, Irwin [a neh tenadee New York 
_ City, Nov. 28, 1898. 
EDMONDS, Walter paraliath4 Boonville, 
¥., July 15, 1903. 


DS, Joan (actress); 
ty, July 15, 1920. 


WARDS, | Turk (Albert G.) (football 


Chicago, 


Canan- 


Pittsburgh, 


Providence, 


New York 


es Clarkston, Wash., Sept. 28, 
1907. 
STEIN, Albert (physicist); Ulm, Ger., 


Mar. 14, 1879. 
HOWER, Dwight. D. (retired U. S. 
al); Denison, Tex., Oct. 14, 1890. 
[DGE, Florence (Florence McKech- 


(actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 5, 


ELIOT, Thomas Stearns (poet): St. Loui 
Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 

ELIZABETH II (Queen of England); Lon 
don, Eng., Apr. 21, 1926. = 

ELLING, Emil Von (track & field conch yam 
New York City, Mar. 30, 1883. Fe. 


ELLINGTON, Duke (Edward) (band 
leader); Washington, D, C., Apr. 29, — 
1899, 


ELLIOTT, Bill (actor); Pattonsburg, Mo. 
ELMAN, Mischa (violinist); Stalnoye, — 
Rus., Jan. 20, 1891. a 
EMERSON, Faye (actress); Elizabeth, ha., 
July 8, 1917. % 
ENESCO, Georges (composer); 
Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. 
EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. 
EVANS, Maurice (actor); Dorchester, Eng., 
June 3, 1901. 
EVELYN, Judith (actress); 
Dak., Mar. 20, 1918. 
F 
FADIMAN, Clifton (literary critic); New 
York City, May 15, 1904, 
FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., (actor); New 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. s 
FALKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) (actress); 
Barcelona, Sp., Jan. 21, 1919. : 
FAROUK I (former King of Egypt); Cairo, uy 
Egy., Feb. 11, 1920. om 
FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); Melrose, 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. zy 
FARRELL, Eileen (soprano); Willimantic, = 
Conn., 1920, ; 
FARRELL, James T. (novelist); cntcago, 
Ill., Feb. 27, 1904. ‘ 
FAST, Howard (novelist); New York City, 
Nov. 11, 1914. 
FAULKNER, William (novelist) ; New Ale . 
bany, Miss., Sept. 25, 1897. S 
FAY, Frank (actor); San Francisco, Calif, 
Nov. 17, 1897. a 
FAYE, Alice (Alice Leppert) (actress); ; 
New York City, May 5, 1915. 
FEININGER, Lyonel (painter); New York 
City, July 17, 1871. . 
FELLER, Bobby (baseball player); Var D. 
Meter, Iowa, Nov. 3, 1918. ; 
FERBER, Edna (novelist); 
Mich., Aug. 15, 1887. 
FERMI, Enrico (physicist); 
Sept. 29, 1901. 
FERRER, Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909. 
FERRIER, Jim (golfer); Manly, ae 
Feb. 24, 1915. ; 


Dorohoi, — 


New ‘York ‘ | 


Seneca, 5, 


Kalamazoo, 


Rome, 


( July of 1884. 
FIEDLER, ‘Arthur (orchestra conductor) ; 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. 
FIELD, Betty (actress) ; Boston, 
Me Feb. 8, 1918. 
FIELDS, Gracie (actress); Rochdale, Eng., 
Jan. 9, 1898. 
PIRKUSNY, Rudolf (pianist) ; Napajedda, 
__--Czech., Feb. 11, 1912, 
_ FISCHER, Edwin (pianist); Basel, Switz. 
Oct. 6, 1886. 
_ FISHER, Dorothy Canfield (novelist); 
- Lawrence, Kans., Feb. 17, 1879. 
- FISHER, Ham (Hammond) (cartoonist); 
Uy: Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
4 FISHER, Vardis (novelist); Annis, Idaho, 
“Mar. 81, 1895. 
_ FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
(actor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. 
_ FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); 
‘News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. 
FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress); Duhb- 
a lin, Ire., Nov. 24, 1914. : 
_ FITZSIMMONS, Sunny Jim (horse 
_ trainer); Sheepshead Bay, N, Y., July 
23, 1874. 
FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (Soutauo); 
_Nor., July 12, 1895. 
LAM, Herbert (tennis player); Brooklyn, 
EN. Y., Oct. 17, 1928. ; 
FLEMING, Sir Alexander (bacteriologist) ; 
 tLochfield, Eng., 1881. 
‘YNN, Errol (actor); 
June 20, 1909. 
‘OCH, Nina (actress); Leyden, Neth., Apr. 
20, 1924, 
ONDA, Henry (actor); 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. 
NTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, Jap., 
~ Oct, 22, 1917. 
FONTANNE, Lynn 
Eng., 1887. 
F ONTEYN, Margot (Margaret Hookham) 
; (dancer); Reigate, Surrey, Eng., May 18, 
1919. 
FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) 
- Quebec, Can., May 1, 19??. 
RD, John (movie director); Cape Eliza- 
beth, Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. ) 
FORSTER, Edward M. (novelist); 
land, 1879, 
FOSS, Lukas (composer); 
“Aug. 15, 1922, 
FOSTER, Preston (actor); 
N. J., Aug. 24, 1902, 
¥ OWLER, Gene (biographer); 
olo,, 1890, 


Mass., 


Newport 


Hamar, 


Hobart, Tasmania, 


Grand Island, 


(actress); London, 


(actor) ; 


Eng- 
Berlin, Ger., 
Ocean City, 


Denver, 


, Lion (novelist); Mu- _ 


_FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist) ; 


en May 33, 1912. 


seille, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. : 
FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) i c~ 
tress); Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 13, 
1905. ‘ 
FRANCO, Francisco (Spanish statesma: 
El Ferrol, Sp., Dec. 4, 1892. 
FRANK, Waldo (novelist); Long Branc! 
N. J., Aug. 25, 1889. 
FRANKEN, Rose (dramatist & novelist) 
Gainesville, Tex., 1898. 
FRANKFURTER, Felix (U. 5S. 
Vienna, Aus., Nov. 15, 1882. 
FRASER, James Earle (sculptor); Biber ay 
Minn., Nov. 4, 1876. 
FRASER, Laura Gardin ceeuly ben) aiee 
= cago, Ill., Sept. 14, 1889. yi 
FREDERICK IX (King of Denmerk); nr, 
Copenhagen, Den., Mar. 11, 1899. — 
FREEMAN, Douglas S. (historian); Lyn 
burg, Va., May 16, 1886. ie 
FRICK, Ford C. (baseball executive) ; We- 
waka, Ind., Dec. 19, 1894. 
FRIML, Rudolf (composer); 
Czech., Dec. 7, 1884. 


ye) 


jurist) = 


York City, Sept. 9, 1898. 


FROMAN, Jane (singer); St. Louis, } 2 Mc 
Noy. 10, 1911. oi 


FROST, Robert (poet); San Francisco, 
Calif., Mar. 26, 1875. z 


FRY, Christopher (dramatist); 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1907. 


Bie, - 
FUCHS, Jim (shotputter) ; cnieago, pny 
Dec, 6, 1927, 


FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (orchestra, 
ductor); Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 188) 
G o-A 
GABIN, Jean (actor); Paris, Fr., May 
1904, R 
GABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, Ohio, 
1901. 
GABOR, Eva (actress) ; Budapest, Hu 
GABOR, Zsa Zsa (Sari) (actress) ; 
pest, Hung. ee 
GALLICO, Paul (author); New York ity 
July 26, 1897. 
GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano) i 
It., Nov. 18, 1839, : 


GANNETT, Lewis (literary critic) 5 
ester, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1891, 


GANZ, Rudolph (conductor); 
Switz., Feb. 24, 1877, F 


GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustateso 


GARBOUSOVA, Raya (eellist); T. 
Sept. 25, 1809. 


GARDEN, Mary (soprano); Aberdeen, Scot., 

- Feb. 20, 1877. 

GARDINER, Reginald (actor); Wimbledon, 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 


GARDNER, Ava (actress); Smithfield, N. C. 
-GARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) (ac- 
ue tor); Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905, 
_ GARDNER, Erle Stanley (novelist); Mal- 
den, Mass., July 17, 1889. 
aS GARGAN, William (actor); 
_  N. ¥., July 17, 1905. 
_ GARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) (ac- 
tress); Grand Rapids, Minn., June 10, 
me k- 2922) 
GARROWAY, Dave (comedian); 
j _tady, N. Y., July 13, 1913. 
ARSON, Greer (actress); County Down, 
» Ire. 
_ GASPERI, Alcide de (Italian statesman); 
_ Pieve Tesino, Aus.-Hung., Apr. 3, 1881. 
GAVER, John M. (horse trainer); Mt, Airy, 
Md., Oct. 29, 1900. 
AVILAN, Kid (Gerardo Gonzélez) 
(boxer); Camagtey, Cuba, Jan. 6, 1926. 
AXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (ac- 
or); San Francisco, Calif., Dec, 2, 1893. 
IDDES, Barbara Bel (actress); New York 
- City, Oct. 31, 1922. 


: ORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) — (ac- 
_ tress); Patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 
_ GEORGE, Grace (actress); New York City, 
_ Dee. 25, 1880. 
ERHARDT, Elena 
Ger., Nov. 11, 1883. 
RSHWIN, Ira (lyricist); New York City, 
_ Dec. 6, 1896. 

GIANNINI, Dusolina (soprano); Philadel- 
f hia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1904. 

ELGUD, John (actor); 
r. 14, 1904. 
IESEKING, Walter (pianist); Lyon, Fr., 
Nov. 5, 1895. 

GIGLI, Beniamino (tenor); Rencanati, It., 
Mar. 20, 1890. 

GILES, Warren (baseball executive); Tis- 
kil lwa, Ill., May 28, 1896, 


Dorothy (actress); Massillon, Ohio, 
- 11, 1898. 


GISH, Lillian (actress); Springfield, Ohio, 
Oct. 14, 1896. ° 


pode 
G sLEASON, Jackie (actor); Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
. 26, 1916, 


SON, James (actor); New York City, 
33, 1886. 


Brooklyn, 


Schnec- 


(soprano); Leipzig, 


London, Eng., 


SSON; Gordon (jockey); Winnsboro, 
C., Oct. 31, 1930. 
oan Paulette (actress); Great 


cre xe, sune 8, 1911. 


GODFREY, Arthur (radio broadc 
New York City, Aug. 31, 1903. ae 
GOLDBERG, Rube (Reuben) (cartoonist); 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1883. ’ 
GOLDEN, John (play producer); New York H 
City, June 27, 1874. % 
GOLDING, Louis (novelist); Manchester sil 
Eng., Noy. 19, 1895. : 


GOLDMAN, Edwin Franko (composer & 
conductor); Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. — 


GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(movie producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 
GOLSOHMANN, Vladimir (orchestra con=- 
ductor); Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. 4 
GONZALES, Pancho (Richard) (tennis — 
player); Los Angeles, Calif., May 9, 1928. — 
GOODMAN, Benny (clarinetist); Chicago, — 
Tll., May 30, 1909, £ 
GOOSSENS, Eugene (orchestra conduc< — 
tor); London, Eng., May 26, 1893. 
GOOSSENS, Leon (oboist); London, Eng., 
1896. 
GORDON, Max (play producer); New York — 
City, 1892. B 
GORDON, Ruth (actress); 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. 
GOSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 4 
GOTTWALD, Klement (Czech. statesman); 
Dédice, Moravia, Nov. 23, 1896. 
GOULD, Chester (cartconist); 
Okla., 1900. E i 
GOULD, Morton (composer); Richmond 
Hill, N. ¥., Dec. 10, 1913. 4 
GRABLE, Betty (actress) ; St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 18, 1916. 2. 
GRAHAM, Martha (choreographer) ; Pitis- 
burgh, Pa. 7 
GRAHAM, Otto (football player); Wau-— 
kegan, Ill., Dec. 6, 1921. % 
GRAINGER, Percy (planist); Melbourne, , 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 
GRANGE, Red (Harold) (football player); 
Wheaton, Ill., June 18, 1904. : 
GRANGER, Farley (actor); San Jose, 
Calif., July. 1, 1925. ) 


GRANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac : 
tor); May 6, 1913. 
GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ace 
tor); Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 
GRAVES, Robert (poet & novelist); Been 
don, Eng., July 26, 1895. g 


GRAY, Harold (cartoonist); Kankakee, Ill, 
Jan. 20, 1894. 


GRAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) ie: 
tress); Winston-Salem, N. C. i 


GRAZIANO, Rocky (Rocco 
(boxer); New York City, June 7 


GREEN, Julian (novelist): Paris, Fr., 
6, 1900, , 


Wollaston, 


Pawnee, — 


on, Ohio, Mar. » 1873. 

GREENBERG, ES (baseball player); 
e New York City, Jan. 1, 1911. 
GREENE, Graham (novelist); 
stead, Eng., Oct. 2, 1904. _ 
-GREENSTREET,. Sydney (actor); 
_-wich, Eng., Dec. 27, 1879. 
GREGORY, Horace (poet); 
 Wis., Apr. 10, 1898. 
GRETCHANINOV, Alexander (composer) ; 
af Moseow, Rus., Oct. 25, 1864. 

_ GRIFFITH, Clark C. (baseball executive); 

Clear Creek, Mo., Nov. 20, 1869. 

_ GROFE, Ferde (composer); New York City, 
Mar. 27, 1892, 

- GROMYKO, Andrei A. (Soviet statesman); 

3 Starye Gromyki, Rus., July 5, 1909. 

_ GROPIUS, Walter (architect); Berlin, Ger., 

_ May 18, 1883. 

GROPPER, William (painter); New York 
_ City, Dec. 3, 1897. 


Berkham- 


Sand- 


Milwaukee, 


— GROSZ, George (painter); Berlin, Ger., 
July 26, 1893. 
‘GROVE, Lefty (Robert M.) (baseball 


yer player); Lonaconing, Md., Mar, 6, 1900. 
Sea Louis (composer); Litovsk, 
 Rus., Aug. 3, 1884. 

; GUEST, Edgar (poet); Birmingham, Eng., 
Aug. '20, 1881. 

[UINNESS, Alec (actor); 
‘London, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 
{UITRY, Sacha (Alexandre) (movie direc- 
tor); St. Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 1885. 
;UNTHER, John (journalist & author); 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 30, 1901. 

}USTAVUS VI (King of Sweden); Stock- 
holm, Swed., Nov. 11, 1882. 

'UTHRIE, Alfred B., Jr. (novelist); Bed- 
ford, Ind., Jan, 13, 1901, 

$WENN, Edmund (actor); London, Eng., 
: Sept. 26, 1877. 


Marylebone, 


H 
AAKON VII (King of Norway); Den- 
mark, Aug. 3, 1872. 
ACKETT, Francis (critic & novelist); 
Kilkenny, Ire., Jan. 21, 1883, 
GEN, Uta (actress); Gottingen, Ger., 
une 12, 1919. 
_ HAGEN, Walter (golfer); Rochester, NSS as 
_ Dec. 21, 1892. 
HAILE SELASSIE I (Emperor of Ethiopia); 
np: pee July 17, 1891, 
8, George (football coach); Chicago, 
Feb. 2, 1895. 
BY , Jack (actor); Boston, Mass., Aug. 
1902, 
i” 


HAMMERSTEIN, Gocar “is: " (iibrettist) oe 
New York City, July 12, 1895. 

HAMMETT, Dashiell (novelist); St. Marys: 
Co., Md., May 27, 1894. 

HAMPDEN, Walter (Walter Hampden 
Dougherty) (actor); Brooklyn, N. 
June 30, 1879. 

HANDY, William ©. (blues composer); 
Florence, Ala., Nov. 16, 1873. 
HANSON, Howard (composer); 

Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 
HARDWICKE, Sir Cedric _ (actor) ; 
Eng., Feb. 19, 1893. 
HARRIDGE, Will (baseball 
Chicago, Il., Oct. 16, 1886. 
HARRIMAN, W. Averell (U.S. statesman); 
Nov. 15, 1891. 
HARRIS, Bucky (Stanley R.) (baseball 
manager); Port Jervis, N. Y., Nov = 
1896, a 
HARRIS, Julie (actress) ; Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., Dec. 2, 1925. 4 
HARRIS, Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind. 4 
June 24, 1906. a) 
HARRIS, Roy (composer); Lincoln Coit 
Okla., Feb. 12, 1898. 
HARRISON, Guy Fraser (orchestra dee 
ductor); Guildford, Eng, Nov. 6, 1894, 
HARRISON, Rex (actor); Huyton, Eng. 3 
Mar. 5, 1908. z 
HART, Moss (dramatist); New York atts, 
Oct. 24, 1904. 
HASELTINE, Herbert (sculptor); 
It., Apr. 10, 1877. 
HASSO, Signe (Signe Larsson) (actress 
Stockholm, Swed. 
HATLO, Jimmy (cartoonist) ; Provid 
R. I., Sept. 1, 1898. 
HAVOC, June (June Hovick) (actre 
Seattle, Wash. 
HAYES, Alfred (novelist) ; London, 1 


Wahoo, 


Lye, 


executive); 


June 3, 1887. 
HAYMES, Dick (singer); Tarrytown, ? 


tress); Brooklyn, N. Y¥., Jan, 30, iY 
HAYWORTH, Rita (Margarita C 
(actress); New York City, Oct, 17, 1 
HECHT, Ben (novelist & dramatist); 
York City, Feb. 28, 1894. 
HEFFELFINGER, Pudge (W. W.) ( 
player); Minneapolis, Minn., 
1867. 


HEFLIN, Van (actor); Walters, Okla. 
18, 1910. 


 HEIFETZ, Jascha (violinist); Vilna, Rus., 
Feb. 2, 1901. 

HEIN, Mel (football player); 
Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 

HELLMAN, Lillian (dramatist); New Or- 

leans, La., June 20, 1905. 

HELMS, Hermann (chess writer); Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., Jan. 5, 1870. 
HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); 

Park, Ill., July 21, 1898. 

_ HENDERSON, Skitch (pianist); Birming- 

ham, Eng., Jan. 27, 1918. 

NDL, Walter (orchestra conductor); 

West New York, N. J., Jan. 12, 1917, 

HENIE, Sonja (skater); Oslo, Nor., Apr. 8, 
1913. 

HENREID, Paul (actor); Trieste, It., Jan. 

— 10, 1908. 

HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); Hartford, 

. Conn., 1909. 

- HERMAN, Woody (band leader); Milwau- 

kee, Wis., May 16, 1913. 

RSEY, John R. (novelist); 

China, June 17, 1914. 


Redding, 


Oak 


Tientsin, 


; Den., July 12, 1886. 

HESS, nak eee) London, Eng., Feb. 
kt - 25, 189 

--HESSE, Bees (novelist); Calw, Ger., 
pe July 2, 1877. 


YYDLER, John A. (baseball executive) ; 
a Fargeville, N. Y.; July 10, 1869. 


HICKMAN, Herman (football coach); 
, eeson City, Tenn., Oct. 1, 1912. 


a 15, 1912. 

HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) 
_ (actress & singer); Des Moines, Iowa. 

H ILLYER, Robert S. (poet); East Orange, 
ka J., June 3, 1895. 

ON, James (novelist); Leigh, Eng., 
pt. 9, 1900. 
DEMITH, Paul 
er., Nov. 16, 1895. 
HIROHITO (Emperor of Japan); Japan, 
pr. 29, 1901. 

CH, Max (horse trainer); Fredericks- 
Tex., July 12, 1880. 

HITCHCOCK, Alfred J. (movie director) ; 
England, Aug. 13, 1899. 

BSON, Laura Z. (Laura K. Zametkin) 
ovelist) ; New York City. 

FMANN, Josef (pianist); Cracow, Pol., 
Jan. 20, 1876. 


AN, Ben (golfer); Dublin, Tex., Aug. 
1912. 


(composer); Hanau, 


HOLDEN, William (actor) ; 
Apr. 17, 1918. 
HOLLIDAY, Billie (singer); 
Md., 1919(?) 
HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); 
City, June 21, 1923. 
HOLM, Celeste (actress & singer); New 
York City, Apr. 29, 1919. 4 
HOLT, Tim (actor); Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Feb. 5, 1918. 
HOMOLKA, Oscar (actor); Vienna, Aus., 
1901. 
HONEGGER, Arthur (composer); Le Havre, 
Fr., Mar. 10, 1892. 
HOOK, Sidney (philosopher); New York 
City, Dec. 20, 1902. 
HOOTON, Ernest A. (anthropologist); 
Clemansville, Wis., Nov. 20, 1887. 
HOOVER, Herbert C. (U. S. statesman); 
West Branch, Iowa, Aug. 10, 1874. 
HOOVER, J. Edgar (FBI director); Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 1, 1895. 
HOPE, Bob (comedian); London, Eng., 
May 29, 1903. 
HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); Bainbridge, — 
Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. 
HOPPE, Willie (billiards player); Cornwall, — 
N.. Y., Oct. 11, 1887. ‘a 
HOPPER, Edward (painter) ; Nyack: N, Yo 
July 22, 1882. 3 
HORNE, Lena (singer); Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
1918. 4 
HORNEY, Karen (psychiatrist) ; Hamburg, 
Ger., Sept. 16, 1885. ¢ 
HORNSBY, Rogers (baseball manager); 
Winters, Tex., Apr. 27, 1896. 
HOROWITZ, Vladimir (pianist); 
Rus., Oct 1, 1904. 
HOUSMAN, Laurence (dramatist & novel- . 
ist); Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, 1865. 
HUBBELL, Carl (baseball player); Car- 
thage, Mo., June 22, 1903. g 
HUGHES, Langston (poet); Joplin, Mao., 
Feb. 1, 1902. ‘ 
HULL, Henry (actor); Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
3, 1890. 
HULL, Josephine (actress); 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. 
HUMPHREY, Doris (dancer); Oak park, 4 
Til., Oct. 17, 1895. . 
HUNT, Marsha (actress); Chicago, MIl., 
Oct. 17, 1917. ae 
HUNTER, Ian (actor); Cape Town, a A 
June 13, 1900. 
HUNTER, Kim (Janet Cole). (actress 
Detroit, Mich., Nov. 12, 1922. ‘ 


esi apa ibaa on 


leva t 


Newtonville, 


HUSTON, John (movie atrector)} Neva AA, 
Mo., Aug. 5, 1906. or 


SBon (football player); Pine 


‘Bluff, Ark., Jan. 31, 1913. 
HUTTON, Betty (Betty Thornberg) 
(singer); Battle Creek, Mich., Feb. 26, 
4 1921. 
_ HUXLEY, Aldous (novelist); Godalming, 
Eng., July 26, 1894. 
HUXLEY, Julian S. (biologist); England, 
June 22, 1887. 
amen I 


_ HUTSON, > 


IBERT, Jacques (composer) ; 
Aug. 15, 1890. 
__IBN SA‘UD (King of Saudi Arabia); Ri- 
Z yadh, Arab., c.1880. 


a IGLEHART, Stewart (polo player); Feb. 
22, 1910. 
_ IRVIN, Dick (hockey executive); Hamil- 
= ton, Ont., Can., July 19, 1892. 
ISBELL, Cecil (football player); 
: Tex., July 11, 1915. 
- ISHERWOOD, Christopher (novelist); Dis- 
__ley, Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. 
_ ISTOMEN, Eugene (pianist); New York 
_ City, Nov. 26, 1925. 
_ITURBI, José (pianist); Valencia, Sp., Nov. 


Paris, Fr., 


Houston, 


28, 1895. 
IVES, Buri (folksinger); Hunt, Il., June 
14, 1909, 
_ IVES, Charles (composer) ; Danbury, Conn., 
Oct. 20, 1874. 
Pa J 
JACKSON, Charles (novelist); Summit, 


4 

a N, J., Apr. 6, 1903. 
_ JACKSON, Robert H. (U. 8. jurist); Spring 
hes _ Creek, Pa., Feb. 13, 1892. 

_ JACOBS, Hirsch (horse trainer); New York 
City, Apr. 8, 1904. 


ie 


“ 


JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York City, Mar. 

big - .8, 1898. 

ns JAGEL, Frederick (tenor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 

June 10, 1897. 

_ JAGGER, Dean (actor); Lima, Ohio, Nov. 

7, 1903. 

_ JAMES, Harry (trumpeter); Albany, Ga., 

= Mar. 15, 1916. 

i JAMESON, Margaret Storm 

_ Whitby, Eng., 1897. 
JANIS, Elsie (Elsie Bierbower) (actress); 
- Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 16, 1889. 
JANSSEN, Herbert (baritone); 

fee Ger. 

JANSSEN, Werner (orchestra conducter); 

_ New York City, June 1, 1900. 

_ JEBB, Sir Gladwyn (British statesman) ; 

_ England, Apr. 25, 1900. 

JEFFERS, Robinson (poet); 

- Pa., Jan. 10, 1887. 

RIES, James J, (boxer); Carroll, Ohio, 

. 15, 1875. 


ae 


(novelist) ; 


Cologne, 


Pittsburgh, 


ria aa as 


JEPSON, Helen aerana)t Titusville, Pau 
Nov. 25, 1907. £ 


JERITZA, Maria (soprano); Brinn, Ansg 
Oct. 6, 1887. 


JESSEL, George (comedian); New York ms 
City, Apr. 3, 1898. A 

JESSUP, Philip C. (U. 8. statesman); New 
York City, Jan. 5, 1897. 


JOHN, Augustus {painter}; Tenby, W: 
Jan. 4, 1879. 


JOHNSON, Celia (actress); Richwiod 


Eng., Dee. 18, 1908. 


JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) (comedian); 
Chicago, Tll., Mar. 5, 1895. 


JOHNSON, Hall (choral director) ; Athens, a 
Ga., Mar. 12, 1888. is 


JOHNSON, Josephine Winslow (novelist 
Kirkwood, Mo., June 20, 1910. ve 


Aug. 20, 1916. 


JOLIOT-CURIE, Prédéric (phystainey ¥ 
Paris, Fr., Mar. 19, 1900. iael 


JOLIOT-CURIE, Iréne (physicist) ; Fran é 
Sept. 12, 1897. 


JONES, Ben A. (horse trainer); Perna , 
Mo., Dec. 31, 1882. a 


JONES, Bobby (golfer) ; Atlanta, Ga., Mar. 
17, 1902. aed 


JONES, James (novelist) ; Robinson, ml, 
Nov. 6, whee sk a 


Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919, 


JONES, Jimmy (H. A.) (horse trite 
Parnell, Mo., Nov. 24, 1906. 


JONES, Robert Edmond (stage designer 2 
Milton, N. H., Dec. 12, 1887. i 


JORDAN, James. See McGee. 
JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 


23, 1902. t 
JOSEPHSON, Matthew (critic & fogs 
pher); Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. 
JOSLYN, Allyn (actor); Milford, i) Ju Ly 
21, 1905. 
JOURDAN, Louis (actor); Marseilie, 
June 18, 1921. - 
JULIANA (Queen of Netherlands); ' 
Hague, Neth., Apr. 30, 1909. 
JUNG, Carl G. (psychiatrist) ; bance s 
July, 26, 1875, 
1 Y 
KABALEVSKY, Dmitri (composer) 5 
grad, Rus., Dec. 80, 1904. 
KALTENBORN, Hans V. (radio com 
tator); Milwaukee, Wis., July, 9, 187 
KANIN, Garson (dramatist & direete 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1912. 


KANTOR, MacKinlay (novelist); we 
City, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1904. 


15, 1896, 
-KAPELL, William (pianist); 
City, Sept. 20, 1922. 


KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ac- 
tor); Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 
KATIMS, Milton (violist); Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
, June 24, 1909. 


KAUFMAN, George S. (dramatist); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1889. 


KAYE, Danny (comedian); 
N. Y., Jan. 18, 1913. 


YE, Sammy (band leader); Cleveland, 
Ohio, Mar. 13, 1910. 


ZAN, Elia (movie & stage director); 
Istanbul, Turk., Sept. 7, 1909. 


KAZIN, Alfred (literary critic); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., June 5, 1915. 


KEATON, Buster (comedian); 
Kans., Oct. 4, 1896. 


‘KEEL, Howard (singer & actor); Gillespie, 
nis 


New York 


Brooklyn, 


Pickway, 


3 ‘KEFAUFER, Estes (U. S. legislator); nr. 
Madisonville, Tenn., July 26, 1903. 


KELLAND, Clarence Budington (novelist) ; 

ortland, Mich., July 11, 1881. 

KELLY, Emmett (clown); Sedan, Kans., 

1898. 

‘ Gene (actor); 
g. 23, 1912. 

¥, Paul (actor); 
8, 1899. 


, Walt (cartoonist); Philadelphia, 
, 1914. 


TEDY, Arthur 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


(actor); Worcester, 


a edeag Sept. 20, 1886. 


T, i Rockwell (painter); 
hts, N. ¥., June 21, 1882. 


, Deborah (actress); Helensburgh, 


Tarrytown 


ETTERING, Charles F. (engineer); ur. 
onville, Ohio, Aug. 29, 1876. 

_ Frances Parkinson (novelist); 
of Va., July 21, 1885. 
HATURIAN, Aram (composer); Tif- 
{ , June 6, 1903. 

Jan (tenor); Sosnowiec, Pol., 
6, 1902. 

John (editor); New York City, 
1892. 

, Dorothy (columnist); Chi- 
Il. July 3, 1913, 


KANTOR, Morris (painter); Russia, Apr. 


; ene Russell B., (tennis executive) ; 


KING, Dennis (actor); Coventry, 
Nov. 2, 1897. 
KING, Henry (movie director); Christi 
burg, Va., Jan. 24, 1896. a 
Heth Wayne (band leader); Savannah, > 

, Feb. 18, 1901. 4% 


East Orange, N. J., Dec. 17, 1884. 
KINGSLEY, Sidney (Sidney Kirschner) 
(dramatist); New York City, Oct. 18, 
1906. - 
KINSEY, Alfred C. (zoologist & sexologist); 
Hoboken, N. J., June 23, 1894. : 
KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (swimming coach); — 
Tonowanda, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1890. is 
KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); Ukraine, Feb. 
1, 1896. 
KIRK, Lisa (singer); Charleroi, Pa. f 
KIRKPATRICK, Ralph (harpsichordist); — 
Leominster, Mass., June 10,1911. - 
KIRSTEN, Dorothy (soprano); Moola 
N. J., July 6, 1919. 
KLEIBER, Erich (orchestra conducteaam -” 
Vienna, Aus., Aug. 5, 1890. - 
KLEMPERER, Otto (orchestra conductor) ; 
Breslau, Ger., 1885. ; 
KNOX, Alexander (actor); Strathroy, Can: 
Jan. 16, 1907. 
KODALY, Zoltén (composer); iCecakemien 2 
Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 
KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); Budapest, 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1905. 
KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (painter); Péchlarn 
Aus., Mar. 1, 1886. Be + 
KOMROFF, Manuel (novelist); New York 
City, Sept. 7, 1890. ; . 
KORDA, Sir Alexander (movie producer); 
Turkeve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893, 
KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); Warsaw, Pol., 
Aug. 18, 1909. 
KORNGOLD, Erich (composer); 
Aus., May 29, 1897, 
KOSTELANETZ, Andre (orchestra conduds 
tor); Petrograd, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901, ; 
KRAMER, Jobn A. (tennis player); Las 
Vegas, Nev., Aug. 1, 1921. 
KRAMER, Stanley E. (movie producer), 
New York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 
KRAUSS, Clemens (orchestra conductor) 
Vienna, Aus., Mar. 31, 1893. 
KREISLER, Fritz care 1 Vienna, Aus. 
Feb. 2, 1875. 
KRENEK, Ernst (composer) ; hasons Aus, 
Aug. 23, 1900. 
KREYMBORG, Alfred (poet); New ¥ 
City, Dec. 10, 1883. 


Briinn, | 


KROCK, Arthur (journalist); Noy 
1886, wad 

ROL Leon ree New ie 
Dec. 6, 1884, Ny 


KRUEGER, Karl (orchestra conductor); 
_ Atchison, Kans., Jan. 19, 1894. 


-KRUGER, Otto (actor) ; Toledo, Ohio, 
Sept. 6, 1885. 

_ KRUPA, Gene (drummer); Chicago, Il. 
Jan. 15, 1909. 


-KUBELIK, Rafael (orchestra conductor); 
Bychory, Czech., June 29, 1914. 
KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); New Haven, 
_—Conn., Jan. 18, 1903. 
KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo (painter); Okayama, 
Jap., Sept. 1, 1893. 
KURENKO, Maria 
-—-Rus., 1899, 
- KURTZ, Efrem (orchestra conductor); 
Petrograd, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 
KYSER, Kay (band leader); 
Mount, N. C., June 18, 1905. 


L 


LADD, Alan (actor); Hot Springs, Ark., 
-- Sept. 3, 1913. 


LA PARGE, Christopher (poet & novelist) ; 
New York City, Dec. 10, 1897. 


(soprano); Moscow, 


Rocky 


— LAGERKVIST, Par (novelist); Vaxjé, 
Smaland, Swed., May 23, 1891. 
LABR, Bert (Irving Lahrheim) (come- 


_ dian); New York City, Aug. 13, 1695. 
“LAKE, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 

tress); Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 
LAMARR, Hedy (actress); Vienna, Aus. 

_ LAMBEAU, Curly (E. L.) (football coach) ; 
Green Bay, Wis., Apr. 9, 1898. 

- LA MOTTA, Jake (Jacob) (boxer); New 
York City, July 10, 1922. 

_ LAMOUR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans, 
_  a., Dec. 10, 1914. 
LANCASTER, Burt (actor); 
: City, Nov. 2, 1913. 

_ LANCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (ac- 
" tress); London, Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. 
_LANDOWSKA, Wanda (harpsichordist); 
_ Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 1877. 
LANG, Fritz (movie director); 

- Aus., Dec. 5, 1890. 

_ LANGE, Hans (orchestra conductor); Con- 
__ stantinople, Turk., Feb. 17, 1884. 

_ LANGFORD, Frances (singer); Lakeland, 
_ Fila., Apr. 4, 191§. 

_ LANGFORD, Sam (boxer) ; Weymouth, No. 

Ire,, Fek. 12, 1880. 
_ LANGMUIR, Irving (chemist); Brookiyn, 
NN, Y., Jan, 31, 1881. 

LANZA, Mario (Alfredo Arnold Cocozza) 
(tenor); Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, 1921. 
LARSEN, Arthur (tennis player); San 
__ Leandro, Calif., Apr. 17, 1925. 

LATHROP, Gertrude Katherine (sculptor); 
Albany, N. Y,, Dec. 24, 1896. 

\UGHTON, Charles (actor); Scarborough, 
Eng, July 1, 1899. 


New York 


Vienna, 


LAURI-VOLPI, Giacomo (tenor); Rome, 5 
It., Dec. 11, 1894. a 
LAWFORD, Peter (actor); London, Eng. 2x 
Sept. 7, 1923. a 
LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); 
Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. f 
LAWSON, John Howard (dramatist); New — 
York City, Sept. 25, 1895. 
LAYDEN, Elmer F. (football player); Day- 
enport, Iowa, May 4, 1903. 
LEAF, Munro (children’s writer); Hamil- 
ton, Md., Dec. 4, 1905. ES . 
LEAHY, Frank (football coach); O'Neill, ¥ 
Nebr., Aug. 21, 1908. r 
LE COURBUSIER (Charles-Edouard Jean- — 
neret) (architect); La Chaux De Fongsi ‘ 
Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. a 
LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose Hovic) (enter t 
tainer); Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914. 
LEE, Peggy (singer); Jamestown, N. Dak, ; 
1921. 


) 


Deans 


LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress & director); — 
London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899. 


LEGER, Fernand (painter); near Liseaux, 
Fr., Feb. 1881. ‘ 


LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); Pelee 1 
Ger., July 2, 1885. 


LEHMANN, Rosamond (novelist) ; London, 
Eng., 1903. nl 


LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) (actress 
Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. i 


LEINSDORF, Erich (orchestra conductor) 
Vienna, Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


LERNER, Max (social writer) ; Minsk, Rus : 
Dec. 20, 1902. ; 


LEROY, Mervyn (movie producer & direc 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 


LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) (actress); 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 


LEV, Ray (pianist); Rostov on Don, Ru 
May 8, 1912. 


LEVANT, Oscar (pianist); Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Dec. 27, 1906. ae 


LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York ity, 
1907. 


LEVI, Carlo (novelist); Turin, It., 1902. 


LEWIS, Jerry (comedian); Newark, Ne r 
Mar. 16, 1926. 


LEWIS, Joe E. (comedian) ; New ee, 


LEWIS, John L. (labor leader) j Luc 
Iowa, Feb. 12, 1880. 


LEWISOHN, Ludwig (novelist & “criti 
Berlin, Ger., May 30, 1883. : 
LIE, Trygve (U. N. Secretary Gene 
Oslo, Nor., July 16, 1896. ; 
LILLIE, Beatrice (actress); Toronto, C 
May 29, 1898. tt 


LILLIENTHAL, David E. (U.S. statesman ys 
Morton, Ill., July 8, 1899. 


5 LIN Yutang © Gentiscdoner t 
China, Oct. 10, 1895. 


LINDSAY, Howard (dramatist); 
ford, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1889. 
-LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); 
niki, Lith, Aug. 22, 1891. 


‘LIPPMANN, Walter (social writer); New 
York City, Sept. 23, 1889. 
“LIPTON, Martha (singer); New York City, 


LIST, Emanuel (basso); Vienna, Aus., Mar. 


LIST, Eugene (pianist); Callf., 1921. 
eee Lou ns. coach); Leominster, 


LITTLE, W. tle ‘Jr. (golfer); Newport, 
R. I., June 23, 1910. 


VESY, Roger (actor); Barry, Wales, June 


LLEWELLYN, Richard (novelist); 
_ vid’s, Wales. 

LOYD, Harold 
ebr., Apr. 20, 1894. 
KE, Bobby 
ermiston, Transvaal, So. Af., Nov. 20, 


LOCKHART, Gene (actor); London, Can., 
July 25, 1892. 

LOCKWOOD, piargaret (actress); Karachi, 

India, 1916. 

JESSER, Frank (song writer); New York 

ity, June 29, 1910. 

AN, Joshua, (director & dramatist); 

ae ‘Texarkana, Tex., Oct. 5, 1908. 

LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader); London, 
; Les June 19, 1902. 

LONGDEN, Johnny (jockey); 

., Feb. 14, 1910. 

0S, ihe (novelist); Sisson, Calif., Apr. 


i “Al (baseball manager); Tampa, 
Aug. 20, 1908. 


EZ, Vincent (band leader); Brooklyn, 
i » Dec. 10, 1898. 


, Peter (actor); Rosenberg, Hung., 


Joe (Joe Louis Barrow) (boxer); 
gton, Ala., May 13, 1914. 


aye (cartoonist); Dunedin, N. Z., 


as Be nee, Mass., Mar. 1, 1917. 


‘Myrna (Myrna Williams) (actress) ; 
Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 


, Sid (football player); Brook- 
. e Noy. 21, 1916. 


I, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (ac- 
? eee Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 
Paul (actor); Budapest, Hung., 


LUND, John (actor); Rochester, N 
Feb. 6, 1914. 
LUNT, Alfred (actor); Milwaukee, W 
1893, 


LUPINO, Ida (actress); London, Eng., Feb. — 
4, 1918. 


LYNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); L 
Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 


LYTELL, Bert (actor & director); New — 
York City, 1885. ; 
M ¢ 
MacARTHUR, Charles (dramatist); Scran=- — 
ton, Pa., Noy. 5, 1895. 
MacARTHUR, Douglas (U. 8. general); 
Little Rock Barracks, Ark., Jan. 26, 1880. — 
McCAMBRIDGE, Mercedes (actress); Jor Bs 
._ Het, Tl., Mar. 17, 1918. a 
McCAREY, Leo (movie director); Los An- 
geles, Calif., Oct. 3, 1898. i 
McCARTHY, Joe (baseball manager); Phil- — 
adelphia, Pa., Apr. 21, 1887. E 
McCREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calit., : 
Nov. 5, 1906. ee 
McCULLERS, Carson (novelist & drama- — 
tist); Columbus, Ga., Feb. 19, 1917. ‘ 
McDONALD, Harl (composer); nr, boul 
Colo., July 27, 1899. ; 
MacDONALD, Jeanette (soprano); pe 
delphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. e 
McDOWALL, Roddy (actor); London, cel 
Sept. 17, 1928. : 
McGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (ectaaly 
Peoria, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. j 
McGEE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (ectrosay 5 
Peoria, Ill., Apr. 15, 1898. ji. 
MacGRATH, Leueen (actress & dramatist); 
London, Eng., July 3, 1914. 
McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); Omaha, 4 
Nebr., June 14, 1919. a 
MACK, Connie (baseball executiye); Hast 
Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 23, 1862. Si 
McKECHNIB, William B. (baseball mana- 
ger); Wilkinsburg, Pa., Aug. 7, 1877, 
McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); Tunbridge 
Wells, Eng., Dec, 11, 1886. longa 
McLAUGHRY, Tuss (DeOrmond) (football 
coach); Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1893. 
MacLEISH, Archibald (poet); Glencoe, Il. 
May 7, 1892. 
McMANUS, George (cartoonist); St. Lous, 
Mo., Jan. 23, 1884. / 
MACMILLAN, Sir Ernest (orchestra condue- 
tor); Mimico, Can., Aug. 18, 1893. a 
MacMURRAY, Fred (actor); Kankakee, I 
Aug, 30, 1908. 
McRAE, Gordon (singer); ay or 
N. J., Mar. 12, 1921. 
McSPADEN, Jug (Harold) (golte 
dale, Kans., july 24, 1908.) vi 


NY 


i GLIE, Sal (baseball player); Ningard 
_ Falls, N. Y., Apr. 26, 1917. 
_MAGNANI, Anna (actress); 
Egy., 1910. 
_ MAILER, Norman (novelist); Long Branch, 
/ N.J., Jan. 31, 1923. 
_ MALRAUX, André (novelist); Paris, Fr., 
Nov. 3, 1895. 
MANGRUM, Lioyd (golfer); Dallas, Tex., 
— Aug. 1, 1914, 
MANKIEWICZ, Joseph L.. (movie director) ; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. 
MANN, Thomas (novelist); Liibeck, Ger., 
-- June 6, 1875. 
- MANSHIP, Paul (sculptor); St. 
Minn., Dec. 25, 1885. 
MAO Tse-tung (Chinese statesman); Shao 
Shan, China, 1893. 
MARBLE, Alice I. (tennis player); Plumas 
Co,, Calif., Sept. 28, 1913. 
~ MARCH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) (ac- 
tor); Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 
MARCIANO, Rocky (boxer);. Brockton, 
Mass., Sept. 1, 1924. 
~ MARGO (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 
re tress); Mexico City, Mex., May 10, 1918. 
_ MARIN, John (watercolorist); Rutherford, 
4 N. J., Dec. 23, 1872. 
_ MARION, Marty (baseball manager); Rich- 
burg, S. C., Dec. 1, 1917. 
& _ MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); Paris, 
Fr., Nov. 18, 1882. 
MARKOVA, Alicia 
‘Eng., Dec. 1, 1910. 
- MARQUAND, John P. (novelist); Wilming- 
ton, Del., Nov. 10, 1893. 
_ MARSH, Ngaio (novelist); 
ex N. Z., Apr. 23, 1899. 
- MARSH, Reginald (painter); 
i Mar. 14, 1898. 


Alexandria, 


Paul, 


(dancer); London, 


is Christchurch, 


Paris, Fr., 


et MARSHALL, George C. (U. S. general); 
rea Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 31, 1880. 
MARSHALL, Herbert (actor); 
_Eng., May 23, 1890. 


London, 


Ohio, June 7, 1917. 
_ MARTIN, Joseph W., Jr. (U. S. legislator); 
Fite No. Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 3, 1884. 
Be OeTIN, Mary (actress); Weatherford, 
Tex., Dec. 1, 1914. 
| MARTIN, Tony (actor & singer); 
Francisco, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 
MARTIN pu GARD, Roger (novelist); 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, Fr., 1881. 
rents. Giovanni (tenor); Montag- 
_ nana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 
[ARTINU, Bohuslay (composer); Policka, 
_Czech., Dec. 8, 1890. 
[ARX, Chico (Leonard) (comedian); New 
: Sad City, Mar. 22, 1891. 


San 


aan: 
_ MARTIN, Dean (comedian); Steubenyilie,” 


MARX, Groucho (Julius) (comedian); New 
York City, Oct. 2, 1895. 

MARX, Harpo (Arthur) (comedian); New 
York City, Nov, 23, 1893. 

MASEFIELD, John (poet); Ledbury, Eng, 3 
June 1, 1878. ) 

MASON, Daniel Gregory (composer); 
Brookline, Mass,, Nov. 20, 1878. >: 

MASON, F. van Wyck (novelist); Boston, — 
Mass., Nov. 11, 1901. 

MASON, James (actor); 
Eng., May 15, 1909. 

MASSEY, Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) 
tress); Hungary, 1910. 

MASSEY, Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 
Aug. 30, 1896. 3 

MASSINE, Léonide (choreographer) ; bo A 
cow, Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 

MATHIAS, Eob (athlete); Tulare, Galt, 
Nov. 17, 1930. 

MATISSE, Henri (painter); 
Dec. 31, 1869. 

MATTA (Matta Echaurren) 
Chile, 1912. 

MATTSON, Henry (painter); 
Swed., Aug. 7, 1887. 

MATURE, Victor (actor); 


eS 
Huddersfield, — 


(ac- 


Cateau, Fr j 

(painter); — 

Goteborg, a 
®e 


Louisville, ; Ky. 


Jan. 29, 1916. 
MATZENAUER, Margaret (contralto) ; Te- 
mesvar, Hung., June 1, 1881. ia 


MAUGHAM, William Somerset (novelist); 
Paris, Fr., Jan. 25, 1874. eG 
MAULDIN, William H. (cartoonist) ; somne 
tain Park, N. Mex., Oct. 29, 1921. mY 
MAUROIS, André (fmile Herzog) (netels 
ist); Elbeuf, Fr., July 26, 1885. cs 
MAXIM, Joey (Giuseppe Antonio ae 
nelli) (boxer); Cleveland, Ohio, Mar. 2% By 
1922. 
MAYER, Louis B. (movie producer) ; ins, 

Rus., July 4, 1885. 
MAYNOR, Dorothy (soprano); 
Va., Sept. 3, 1910. 
MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actress); 
_St.. Louis, Mo., Noy. 30, 1920._ Ruy 
MEHRTENS, Warren (jockey); ‘Brook! n, 
N. Y., Noy. 5, 1920. 
MEITNER, Lise (physicist) ; 
Nov, 7, 1878. 
MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); Copenh: 
Den., Mar. 20, 1890. : 
MELTON, James (tenor); Moultrie, | 
Jan. 2, 1904. 
MENCKEN, Henry L. (editor & author) ; 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 12, 1880. 
MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 18, 1890. 
MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (oom posers 
gliano, It., July 7, 1911. 
MENUHIN, Yehudi (violinist) ; a 
City, Apr. 22, 1916. 


Norfol a: ik, 


Vienna, A 


TD G3 


“MERCER, Johnny (singer & song writer); 
Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1909. { 
MEREDITH, Burgess (actor); 
Ohio, Noy, 16, 1908. 
-MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
tress & singer); Astoria, N. Y¥., Jan. 16, 
1909. 
MERRILL, Robert (baritone); 
ON. Y., June 4, 1919. 
MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 
MERTON, Thomas (poet & pelieious 
writer); Prades, Fr., Jan. 31, 1915. 
SSIAEN, Olivier (composer); Avignon, 
_ Fr., Dec. 10, 1908. 
STROVIO, Ivan (sculptor); Vrpolje, 
Yugos., Aug. 15, 1883. 
MEYER, Bill (baseball manager); Knoz- 
ville, Tenn., Jan. 14, 1893. 
-MICHENER, James A. (novelist); New York 
_ City, Feb. 3, 1907. 
\DLECOFF, Cary (golfer); Halls, Tenn., 
Jan. 6, 1921, 


Cleveland, 


Brooklyn, 


_MIELZINER, Jo (stage designer); Paris, 
Fr., Mar. 19, 1901. 
ANOV, Zinka (soprano); Zagreb, 
> gos., May 17, 1908. 
0 HHAUD, Darius (composer); Aix-en- 


ovence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 


Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 


LER, Arthur (dramatist); New York 
7, 1915. 


2 23, 1875. 

AN, Robert A. (physicist); 
IIL, Mar. 22, 1868. 

John (actor); Suffolk, Eng., Feb. 
908. 


Mor- 


; Alan A. (novelist. & dramatist); 
ondon, Eng., Jan. 18, 1882. 

[LS STEIN, Nathan (violinist); Odessa, 
5 digas 31, 1904, 


"leat (Maria do Carmo 


a da Cunha) (singer); Marco 
eZes, Port., 1915. 
oan (painter); Barcelona, Sp., 


> Gabriela (Lucila Godoy Al- 
De (poet); Vicufia, Chile, Apr. 7, 


TELL, Thomas (actor); Elizabeth, 
, July 11, 1895, 
IUM, Robert (actor); Rising Sun, 


i) 
OR 1D, Nancy (novelist); 1904, 


ROPOU LOS, Dimitri (orchestra con- 
s Athens, Gr,, Toh. 18, 1896. 


'MOISEIVITOH, Benno (pianist); Ode: 


Rus., Feb. 22, 1890. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. (V. M. Skrya 
bin) (Soviet statesman); Kukarka, Rus., 
- Mar. 9, 1890. el 
MONROE, Vaughn (band leader); Akron, 
Ohio, Oct. 7, 1912. 4 
MONSARRAT, Nicholas (novelist); Liver- 
pool, Eng., Mar. 22, 1910. be 
MONTEUX, Pierre (orchestra conductor); 
Paris, Fr., Apr. 4, 1875.- 
MONTGOMERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) (ac- 
tor); Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1904. 
MOORE, Bruce (sculptor); Bern, Kans., 
Aug. 5, 1905. 
MOORE, Douglas. Stuart (composer); 
Cutchogue, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1893. 
MOORE, Henry (sculptor); Castleford, 
Eng., July 30, 1898. : 
MOORE, Marianne (poet); St, Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 15, 1887. y 
MOORE, Victor (actor); 
N. J., Feb. 24, 1876. 
MOOREHEAD, Agnes (actress); 
Mass., Dec. 6, 1906, 
MORGAN, Charles (novelist); Kent, Eng., 
Jan, 22, 1894. z 
MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) (ac-— 
tor); Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. : 
MORGAN, Henry (Henry von Ost, Jr.) 
(comedian); New York City, Mar. 31, 
1915. “af 
MORGAN, Michele (Simone Roussel) (ac — 
tress); Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. 4 
MORGAN, Ralph (actor); New York City, 
July 8, 1888, : 


Hammonton, sf : 


Clinton, 


Jan. 6, 1910. 


MORISON, Patricia (actress); New Pe e 
City, 1919. Bes 


MORLEY, Christopher (novelist) ; Haver- q 
ford, Pa., ay 5, 1890. 


~ May 26, 1908. 


MOSES, Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter 
Greenwich, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 


man); Teheran, Persia, 1880{?). 


MOTHERWELL, Robert (painter); Aber~ , 
ee Wash., Jan. 24, a 


yout 14, 1912. Ve 
MUENCH, Charles (orchestra conductor 

Strasbourg, Ger. Sept. 1891. ‘ 
MULLOY, Gardnar (tennis player); 

ami, Fla., Nov. 22, 1914. 


MUMFORD, Lewis (author); Fl 
N. Y., Oct. 19, 1895. 


MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreunc 
tor); Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 18 


MUNSEL, Patrice Rreacranoysit Sporne, 
‘“Wash., May 14, 1925. : 


MURDOCH, Murray 


(hockey coach) ; 
_ Lucknow, Ont., Can., May 19, 1904. 
- MURPHY, George (actor) ; New Haven, 
- Conn., July 4, 1904: 
MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); New 
York City, Apr. 4, 1895. 
- MURRAY, Philip (labor leader); Blantyre, 
__Scot., May 25, 1886. 
MURROW, Edward R. (radio commenta- 
tor); Greensboro, N. C. 
MUSIAL, Stan (baseball player); Donora, 
_- _Pa., Nov. 21, 1920. 


ee N 


NAGLER, Fred (painter); Springfield, 
Mass., Feb. 27, 1891. 
-NAGURSKI, Bronko (football player); 


International Falls, Minn., Nov. 3, 1908. 
NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York City, 
, Jan. 21, 1900. 
NASH, Ogden (poet); Rye, N. ¥., Aug. 19, 
1902. 


_ NATHAN, George Jean (theater critic); 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. 
NATHAN, Robert (novelist); New York 
City, Jan. 2, 1894. ; 
_ NATWICK, Mildred (actress); Baltimore, 
_ Md., June 19, 1908. 
| NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
_ tress); nr. London, Eng., Oct, 20, 1904. 
ie NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac- 
=" tress); Lipno, Pol., 1899, 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Indian statesman) ; 
Allahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. 
_ NELSON, Byron (golfer); Ft. Worth, Tex., 
| Feb. 4, 1912. 
Be SON, Ozzie (Oswald) (band leader); 
Jersey City, N. J., 1906. 
_NESBIT, Cathleen (actress); 
_ Cheshire, Eng., Nov. 24, 1889. 
_NEVERS, Ernie (football player); Willow 
_ River, Minn., June 11, 1903. 
Me ge Allan (historian); Camp Point, 
Tl., May 20, 1890. 
"NEWTON, Robert (actor); 
ve ‘Dorset, Eng., June 1, 1905. 
_NEXO, Martin Andersen (novelist); Co- 
_ penhagen, Den., June 26, 1869, 
-NEYLAND, Robert (football 
_ Greenville, Tex., Sept, 17, 1892. 
NICHOLS, Dudley (stage producer & di- 
rector); Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. 
NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. 
1IXON, Richard M. (U. S. legislator); 
Yorba Linda, Calif., Jan. 9, 1913. 
OBEL, Ray (band leader); Brighton, 
_Eng., Dec. 17, 1908. 
UCHI, Isamu (sculptor); Los Angeles, 
f., Nov. 7, 1904. 


Liscard, 


Shaftesbury, 


coach); 


NOLAN, Lloyd (actor); 
Calif. 
NORDEN, Carl L. (inventor); Semerang, 
Java, Apr. 23, 1880. 
NORRIS, Kathleen (novelist); San Fran= 
cisco, Calif., July 16, 1880. “ 
NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist); SAo Joao dn Bi 
Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. Sy 
NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); Prague, 
Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. ve 
NOYES, Alfred (poet); 
Eng., Sept. 16, 1880. * 
NUGENT, Elliott (actor & director); 
Dover, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1899. . 
ce] a 
OAKIE, Jack (Lewis Offield) (actor); Se- 7 
dalia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1908. 
OBERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thomp- a 
son) (actress); Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 
O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress); Los Angeles, — 
Calif., Jan. 15, 1937. 
O’BRIEN, Pat (actor); 
Noy. 11, 1899. 
O’CASEY, Sean (dramatist); Dublin, Tre, ; 
1881. be 
O’CONNOR, Donald (actor); Chicago, I, } 
Aug. 28, 1925. & 
ODETS, Clifford (dramatist); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 18, 1906. } 
O’FAOLAIN, Sean (story writer); 
Ire., Feb. 22, 1900. 
O’FLAHERTY, Liam (novelist); Aran taal 
Ire., 1897. 
O'HARA, John (novelist); Pot Pa 
Jan, 31, 1905. 
O’HARA, Maureen 
mons) (actress) ; 
1920. 
O'KEEFFE, Georgia (painter); 
Prairie, Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 
OLIVER, Porky (Ed) (golfer); Wilmin; 
ton, Del., Sept: 6, 1916. : 
OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 
Eng., May 22, 1907. pies: 
OLSEN, Ole (John) (comedian); Waba 
Ind., Nov. 6, 1892. 
O’NEILL, Eugene (dramatist); New York 
City, Oct. 16, 1888. 
O'NEILL, Steve (baseball ‘manaperyes 
nooka, Pa., July 6, 1891. 
OPPENHEIMER, J. 
New York City, Apr. 22, 1904, 
ORCUTT, Maureen (golfer); 
City, Apr. 1, 1907. 
ORMANDY, Eugene (orchestra cond i) 
tor); Budapest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 
ORTEGA y GASSET, José (social writer); . 
Madrid, Sp., May 9, 1883. 
ORTIZ, Manuel (boxer); 
July 2, 1916. 


San Francisco, | 


Wolverhampton, 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


Cork, 
i 


(Maureen Fitzs! 
Dublin, Ire., Aug. 


> Seed 


New Yor! 


Corona, C: 


ce oan, Maureen (actress); 
Ire., May 17, 1911, 

LOTT, Mel (Melvin T.) (baseball player); 
Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. 

OWEN, Reginald (actor); Weathampstead, 
 -Eng., Aug. 5, 1887. 

OWEN, Steve (football coach); 
_ Springs, Okla., Apr. 21, 1898. 
OWENS, Jesse (sprinter); Decatur, Ala., 
Sept. 12, 1918. 


‘Boyle, 


Cleo 


; PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 


>ARKER, Dorothy (poet & story writer); 
West End, N. J., Aug. 22, 1893, 
PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) (actress); 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 


ARKER, Raymond K, (football coach); 
Kemp, Tex., Dec. 16, 1913, 


PARKS, Larry (actor); Olathe, Kans. 
ASTERNAEK, Joseph (movie producer); 
Simleul- Silvaniel, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901, 
(novelist); Pietermaritz- 
burg, "So. Af., Jan. 11, 1903. 

TRICK, Lester (hockey executive); 
Drummondville, Que., Can. Dec. 31, 


ICK, Lynn (hockey coach); Victoria, 
. C,, Oan., Feb. 3, 1912. 

UL I (King of Greece); Athens, Gr., 
Dec. 14, 1901. 


\UL, Elliot (novelist); Malden, Mass., 
Feb. 13, 1891. | 
OU, Katina (actress); Piraeus, 


}, John (actor); Roanoke, Va. 


ARS ON, Drew (columnist); Evanston, 
Dec. 13, 1897. 
ON, Hesketh (author); Hawford, 


cs., Eng., Feb. 20, 1887. 


ATTIE, Donald Culross (nature writer); 
hicago, Ill., June 21, 1898, 

OK, Gregory (actor); La Jolla, Calif., 
. 5, 1916. 


208, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
enor); New York City, 1904. 


, Westbrook (columnist); 


Min- 


. 17, 1884. 
TIER, Ryerteost Serb conduc- 


illie (William Papaleo) (boxer) ; 
letown, Conn., Noy. 20, 1922. 
\ Hed J. ona Brook- 


Bh Jyan D. iMegedkine statesman); 
obos, Arg., Oct. 8, 1895, 

GER, Louis (violinist); Rochester, 
b, 11, 1887, 

sis 


“PIAF, Edith (singer); Paris, Fr. 


PETRI, Egon (pianist); 
‘Mar, 28, 1881. 

PHELAN, Jimmy (football coach); 8 
mento, Calif., Dec. 5, 18938. 
PHILIPP, Isadore (pianist); 

Hung., Sept. 2, 1863. 


Budapest, 


PIASTRO, Mishel (violinist & conductor) ; { 
Kertz, Rus., June 1892. Sea 
PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist); Ekateri- — 
noslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. - 
PICASSO, Pablo (painter); Mélaga, Sp., — 
Oct. 25, 1881. c | 
PICCARD, Auguste 
Switz., Jan. 28, 1884. a 
PICCARD, Jean Félix (aeronautics nse 
neer); Basel, Switz., Jan, 28, 1884, ; 
PICKFORD, Mary. (Gladys Mary Smith) 
(actress); Toronto, Can., Apr. 8, 1893, 
PIDGEON, Walter (actor); East St. John, 
Can., Sept. 23, 1898. 
PINZA, Ezio (basso); Rome, It., May 1 
1892. 
PISTON, Walter (compaser); 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 
PIUS XII (Eugenio Pacelli) 
Rome, It., Mar. 2, 1876. 
POLLACK, Jackson (painter); Cody, wyo., ei 
Feb. 7, 1912. | 
PONS, Lily (soprano); Cannes, Fr., Apt of 
13, 1904. 
PONSELLE, Rosa (soprano); 
Conn., Jan. 22, 1897, 
PORTER, Cole (song writer); Peru, Ind., 
June 9, 1893. 
PORTER, Katherine Anne (story write 
Indian Creek, Tex., May 15, 1894. be 
PORTINARI, Candido (painter); 
1903. 
POULENC, Francis (composer); Paris, 
Jan. 7, 1899. Bay 
POUND, Ezra (poet); Hailey, Idaho, Oct. 
30, 1885. 
POWELL, Dick (actor) ; Mt. View, Ar 
Nov. 14, 1904. De). 
POWELL, Jane (Suzanne Burce) (ac- 
tress); Portland, Oreg., Apr. 1, ??. — 
POWELL, William (actor); Pittsburgh 
Pa., July 29, 1892. b. 
POWER, Tyrone (actor); Oincinnati, O! 
May 5, 1914. ; 
POWERS, Marie (contralto); Mt.- Carn 
Pa. ; 
PRATT, Fletcher Simran 
N. Y., Apr. 25, 1897, 
PREMINGER, Otto (movie produce 
director); Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 190 
PRICE, George (cartoonist); Coytes 
N, J., June 9, 1901. 
PRICE, Vincent (actor); St. 
May 27, 1911, 


(physicist); Basel, ¥ 


Rocklan 


(Pope); bY 
Merid 


7 
1} 
Brazil, 


Buit 


PRIESTLEY, John B. (novelist & drama- 
 tist); Bradford, Eng., Sept. 18, 1894. 
PRIMOSE, William 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 
_ PRIMUS, Pearl (dancer); Trinidad, Nov. 
0 29, 1921. 
PROKOFIEFF, Serge (composer); 
sovka, Rus., Apr. 23, 1891. 
PROKOSCH, Frederie (novelist); Madison, 
_— Wis., May 17, 1908. 
Q 


QUINTANILLA, Luis (painter); 
der, Sp., June 13, 1895. 


QUIRINO, Elpidio (Philippine statesman); 
Vigan, Luzon, Phil., Nov. 16, 1890. 
R 


RAFT, George (actor); 
Sept. 27, 19??. 


(violist) 3; Glasgow, 


Sont- 


Santan- 


New York City, 


RAINER, Luise (actress); Vienna, Aus., 
1912, 
RAINS, Claude (actor); London, Eng., 


~ Nov. 10, 1889. 
_RAISA, Rosa (soprano); Bialystok, Pol., 
~ ‘May 30, 1893. 
RALF, Torsten (tenor); Sweden, 1915. 
RANK, J. Arthur (movie producer); Hull, 
Eng., Dec. 23, 1888. 
RANSOM, John Crowe (poet); 
: Tenn., Apr. 30, 1888. 
RATHBONE, Basil (actor); Johannesburg, 
Sc. Af., June 13, 1892, 
_ RATOFP, Gregory (movie director); Petro- 
grad, Rus., Apr. 20, 1897. 
RATTIGAN, Terence (dramatist); 
! don, Eng., June 10, 1911. 
_ RATTNER, Abraham (painter); 
Be Keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 
_ RAWLINGS, Marjorie Kinnan (novelist); 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 8, 1896. 
_ RAY, Johnnie (singer); Roseburg, Oreg., 
ae Jah. 10, 192'7; 
 RAYBURN, Sam (U. S. legislator); Roane 
_ Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. 
_ REAGAN, Ronald (actor); Tampico, Ill. 
_ REDGRAVE, Michael (actor); Bristol, 
_  Eng., Mar. 20, 1908. 
_ REED, Donna (actress); Denison, Iowa. 
ie REED, Stanley F. (U. S. jurist); Mason 
' Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 
Besa Fritz (orchestra conductor); 
Budapest, Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 
_ REMARQUE, Erich Maria (novelist); Os- 
___ nabriik, Ger., June 22, 1898. 
| RENNIE, Michael (actor); 
_Yorks., Eng., Aug. 25, 1909. 
RETHBERG, Elisabeth (soprano); Schwar- 
_zenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. 
REUTHER, Walter P. (labor 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1907. 
a 


Pulaski, 


Lon- 


Pough- 


ce 
Ne 
> 


Bradford, 


leader) ; 


PREY OLDS: ‘Allie (baseball diveye Beth- 


_ RICHARDS, 


any, Okla., Feb. 10,1919. va 
RHEE, Syngman (Korean statesman): 
Whanghai Prov., Kor,, Apr. 26, 1875. 
RICE, Elmer (Elmer Reizenstein) (drama- = 
tist); New York City, Sept. 28, 1892. : 
RICE, Florence (actress); Cleveland, Ohio, ‘ 
Feb. 14, 1911. me 
RICE; Grantland (sports writer); 1 
freesboro, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1880. i= 
RICHARD, Maurice (hockey player); Mon- 
treal, Que., Can., Aug. 4, 1921. 2 
Ivor Armstrong (literary : 
critic); Sandbach, Eng., Feb. 26, 1893. i 
RICHARDS, Paul (baseball manager); 
Waxahachie, Tex., Nov. 21, 1908. 
RICHARDS, Vincent (tennis player); New ‘ 
York City, Mar. 20, 1903. 
RICHARDSON, Ralph (actor); 
ham, Eng., Dec. 19, 1902. — 
RICHTER, Conrad. (novelist); Pine Grove, } 
Pa., Oct. 13, 1890. : 
RICKEY, Branch (baseball executive 
Senecaville, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1881. . eh 
RINEHART, Mary Roberts (novelist); 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RITTER, Thelma 
N. Y., 1905. 
RIVERA, Diego (painter); 
Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. 


Cheltees ? 


(actress); Brook! 


comma 


York City, Sept. 25, 1918. 
ROARK, Helen Wills Moody (ane 
player); Centerville, Calif., Oct. 6, 1 
ROBBINS, Jerome (Jerome Rabinowitz 
(choreographer); New York City, “Oct. 
11, 1918. fee 
ROBERTS, Kenneth (novelist); Ken : 
bunk, Maine, Dec. 8, 1885. 
ROBESON, Paul (baritone); 
N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 
ROBINSON, Edward G. (Emmanuel Got 
enberg) (actor); Bucharest, Rum., Dec. 
12, 1893. ier 
ROBINSON, Henry Morton (novelist) 5 : S 
ton, Mass., Sept. 7, 1898. 
ROBINSON, Jackie (baseball playe yi 
Cairo, Ga., Jany 31, 1919. } 5 
ROBINSON, Ray (bexer): Deer 
May 3, 1920. 

ROBSON, Flora (actress); South Shiel 
Eng., Mar. 28, 1902. i, 
ROCHESTER, (Eddie Anderson) (com e~ 
dian); Oakland, Calif., Sept. 18, a 905. 
ROCKWELL, Norman (illustrator); Ne 
York City, Feb. 3, 1894. of 


RODGERS, Richard (song writer) ; 
York City, June 28, 1902. 


RODZINSKI, Artur (orchestra condu 
Spalato, Dalmatia, Jan. 2) 1892, 


Princet 


ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia McMath) (ac- 


tress & dancer); Independence, Mo., July 
16, 1911. 
GERS, Roy (Leonard Slye) 
, Cincinnati, Ohio, Noy. 5, 1912. 
“ROLFE, Red (Robert) (baseball player); 
_ _Penacook, N. H., Oct. 17, 1908. 
ROMAINS, Jules (Louis Farigoule) (nov- 
. elist); Saint-Julien Chapteuil, Fr., Aug. 
26, 1885. 
ROMAN, Ruth (actress); 
Dec. 23, 1924. 


(actor) ; 


Boston, Mass., 


ROMANO, Umberto (painter); Italy, Feb. 


26, 1905, 


OMERO, Cesar (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 15, 1907. 


ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.) (actor); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 23, 1922. 


ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. S. statesman); 
New York City, Oct, 11, 1884, 


ROSE, Billy (Wm. S, Rosenberg) (stage 
‘producer ) ; New York City, Sept. 6, 1899. 


SE, Leonard (cellist); 1918. 
Ss, _ Arthur H. Gipsy, ey 


May 27, 1871. 


INSTEIN, Artur (pianist); 
; Jan. 28, 1889. 


FO, Titta (baritone); Pisa, It., June 
1877, 


LES, Charles (actor); Los Angeles, 
if. Feb. 8, 1892. 
ELL, Bertrand (philosopher); Trel- 
» Eng., May 18, 1872. 

LL, Jane (actress); Bemidji, Minn. 


Warsaw, 


. June 4, 1912. 
, Robert Soka Chicago, Ill., Nov. 
3 


Florence R. (anatomist); Central 
‘olo., Nov. 9, 1871. 


Jean (singer); Paris, Fr., Mar, 


VILLE- ‘WEST, Victoria (poet & nov- 
; Sevenoaks, Eng., Mar. 9, 1892. 


, Sandy (Joe) (boxer); Boston, 


ERG, Danie] (orchestra conduc- 
te Winnipeg, Can., Oct, 12, 1906. 
DENIS, Ruth (Ruth Denis) (dancer); 
tk, N. J., Jan. 20, 1880, 
URENT, Louis Stephen (Canadian 
man); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. 


statesman); Santa Comba, Port., 1889 
SALINGER, J. D. (novelist); New York 
_ City, Jan. 1, 1919. 

SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist); Arachon, Fr., 
_ Apr. 6, 1885. 


SAMPLE, Paul (painter); Louisville, Ky. ie 


Sept. 14, 1896. 

SANDBURG, Carl (poet & biographer); — 
Galesburg, Il., Jan, 6, 1878. 

SANDE, Earl (horse trainer); Groton, 8. 
Dak., Nov. 19, 1898. 

SANDERS, George (actor); St. Petersburg, 
Rus., 1906. 

SANDOR, Gydérgy (pianist); 
Hung., Sept. 21, 1912. 

SANROMA, Jestis Maria (pianist); Caro- 
lina, P. R., Nov..7, 1902, 

SARAZEN, Gene (golfer); Harrison, N. Y 
Feb, 27, 1902. me E 

SARGENT, Sir Malcolm (orchestra con-— 
ductor); Stamford, Eng., Apr. 29, 1895. 


maces 


SAROYAN, William (story writer & dram- 
atist); Fresno, Calif., Aug. 31, 1908. 


SARTRE, Jean-Paul (philosopher) ; Paris, 
Fr., June 21, 1905. 


SASSOON, Siegfried (poet); Matfield, Eng, a 


Sept. 8, 1886. : 
SAVITT, Dick (tennis player); Bayonne, 
N. J., Mar. 4, 1927. mH 
SAVO, Jimmie (entertainer); New York ' 
City, 1895. ‘ 
SAVOLD, Lee (boxer); 
Mar. 22, 1916. 4 
SAYAO, Bid (soprano); Rio De Janeiro a 
Braz., May 11, 1906. ; 
SCHAEFER, Jake (billiards player); Chi 4 
cago, Ill., Oct, 18, 1894. Si 
SCHARY, Dore (movie producer); Newark 
N. J., Aug, 31, 1905. ei 
SCHILDKRAUT, Joseph (actor); Vienn 
Aus., Mar. 22, 1895, : 
SCHIOTZ, Aksel (tenor); Roskilde, De 
Sept. 1, 1906. a 
SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); Lecce, It., Jan. 
1890. ; 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Jr. (historian); 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1917, S 
SCHLESINGER, Arthur M., Sr. (historian); — 
Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1888. 
SCHMIDT, Milt eet eh player); Kitche " 
ner, Ont., Can., Mar. 5, 1918, 
SCHNEIDER, Alexander (violinist); vin, 
Pal., Dec. 21, 1908, 
SCHORR, Friedrich (baritone); Nogyvi : 
rad, Hung., Sept. 2, 1888. 
SCHROEDER, Ted (tennis penis New- 
ark, N. J., July 20, 1921, 
SCHULBERG, Budd (novelist); | 
City, Mar. 27, 1914, ; 


Marshall, Minn. 


SCHUMAN, Robert (French statesman); 
_ Luxemburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886. 

SCHUMAN, William (composer) ; New York 
City, Aug. 4, 1910. 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (organist, physician 
& author); Kaysersburg, Alsace, Jan. 14, 
1875. 

SCOTT, Barbara Ann (skater); 
Can., May 9, 1928. 

SCOTT, Cyril (composer); 
Sept. 27, 1879. 

SCOTT, Hazel (pianist); Port of Spain, 
Trin., June 11, 1920. 

SCOTT, Lizabeth (actress); Scranton, Pa., 
_- Sept. 29, 1923, 

SCOTT, Martha (actress); Jamesport, Mo., 
Sept. 22, 1916. 

SCOTT, Randolph (actor); 
Va., Jan. 23, 1903. 

SCOTT, Raymond (band leader); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1909. 

SCOTT, Zachary (actor); Austin, Tex., Feb. 
24, 1914. 

SEABORG, Glenn T. (nuclear chemist); 
— Ishpeming, Mich., Apr. 19, 1912. 

SEDGMAN, Frank (tennis player); Mont 
Albert, Victoria, Austr., Oct. 29, 1927. 

SEGAL, Vivienne (singer); Philadelphia, 

=" Pa., 1897. 

SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); 
France, 1885. 

_ SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist); Linares, Sp., 
me 6F'eb. 18, 1894. 
_ SEGURA, Francisco (tennis player); Gua- 
i yaquil, Ec., June 20, 1921. 

SEIDEL, Toscha (violinist); Odessa, Rus., 
Noy, 17, 1889. 
_ SEIXAS, E. Victor, Jr. (tennis player); 
_ Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 30, 1923. 

' SELZNICK, David O. (movie producer); 
_ Pittsburg, Pa. May 10, 1902. 
ry SEPESHY, Zoltan (painter); Kassa, Hung., 
Nov. 24, 1898. 

SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); 

Mar. 28, 1903, 

SESSIONS, Roger (composer); Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 

SEVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitsky) 

ate (orchestra conductor); Vyshni-Volo- 
chek, Rus., Sept. 30, 1893. 

SHAHN, Ben (painter); Kovno, Rus., 1898. 

_ SHAPIRO, Karl (poet); Baltimore, Md., 

Noy. 10, 1913. 

_ SHAPLEY, Harlow (astronomer); 
ville, Mo., Nov. 2, 1885. 
SHAUGHNESSY, Clark D. (football coach) ; 
_ St. Cloud, Minn., Mar, 6, 1892. 
HAUGHNESSY, Frank J. ieashalt exec- 
utive); Albion, Ill., Apr. 8, 1885. 


Ottawa, 


Oxton, Eng., 


Orange Co., 


Eger, Boh., 


Nash- 


" 


SHAW, Artie Velernetisey, New York City, 
May 2a) 1910. fs 
SHAW, Irwin (dramatist & novelist); New 
York City, Feb. 27, 1913. 
SHAW, Robert (choral director); 
Bluff, Calif., Apr. 30, 1916. ; 
SHAWN, Ted (Edwin) (dancer); Kansas a 
City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1891. 
SHEARER, Moira (Moira Shearer King) * 
(dancer); Dunfermline, Fifes., Scot. 
Jan. 17, 1926. a 
SHEARER, Norma 
Can., Aug. 10, 1902. 
SHEEAN, Vincent. (novelist & essayist); 


Red a 


(actress) ; Montreal, 


Pana, Ill., Dec. 5, 1899. a 
SHEELER, Charles (painter); Philadel- i‘. 

phia, Pa., July 16, 1883. 
SHELLABARGER, Samuel ( novelist) ; 34 


Washington, D. C., May 18, 1888. 
SHERIDAN, Ann (actress); Denton, Tex, 
Feb. 21, 1915. 
SHERRIFF, Robert (dramatist) ; Kingston- 
on-Thames, Eng., June 6, 1896. ; 
SHERWOOD, Robert E. (dramatist); New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Apr. 4, 1896. ~ 
SHIRLEY, Anne (Dawn Paris) pipe 
New York City, Apr. 17, 1918. 
SHOEMAKER, Vaughn (cartoonist); Chi- 
cago, Ill., Aug. 11, 1902. 7 
SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail (novelist); 
hensKaya, Rus., 1905. 
SHORE, Dinah (singer); Wincheste 
Tenn., Mar. 1, 1917. ie 
SHORE, Eddie (hockey player); Ft. Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Sask., Can., Nov. 26, 1902. he 
SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer) ; Pe- 
trograd, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 
SHRINER, Herb (comedian); 
Ohio, May 29, 1918. 
SHULMAN, Max (humorist); 
Minn., Mar. 14, 1919. 
SIBELIUS, Jean (composer) ; Tayesteee ; 
Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. 
SIDNEY, Sylvia (Sophia Koskow) ( 
tress); New York City, Aug. 8. 191( 
SIKORSKY, Igor I. (aircraft designer) 
Kiev, Rus., May 25, 1889. _ a 
SILLANPAA, Frans Eemil (novelist) ; 
meenkyr6, Fin., Sept. 16, 1888. ‘ 
(Secondo Wire 


Y 
Ves= ' 


Toledo, 
St. Pa 


SILONE, Ignazio 


1, 1900. 

SILVERS, Phil (comedian); 
N. Y¥., May 11, 1912. 

SIMENON, Georges (Georges Sim) (as 
elist); Liéges, Belg., Feb. 18, 1908. 

SIMMS, Ginny (singer); San “antonio, 
‘Tex., May 25, 1918. 

SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); 2 
York City, June 26, 1888. 

SINATRA, Frank (singer); gn ph J 
1918. ay 

> _* 


f 


a 


SINCLAIR, Upton (novelist); 


Baltimore, 
- -—Ma., Sept. 20, 1878. : 
SINGHER, Martial (baritone); Oloron- 


' Ste. -Maris, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 
‘SIQUEIROS, Dayid (painter); 
1894. 
SISLER, George H. (baseball player); 
- Manchester, Ohio, Mar. 24, 1893. 
SITWELL, Edith (poet); Scarborough, 
‘Eng., 1887. 
SITWELL, Sir Osbert (poet & satirist); 
_ London, Eng., Dec. 6, 1892. 
Beton. Red (Richard) (comedian); 
‘Vincennes, Ind., July i8, 1913. 
‘SKINNER, Cornelia Otis (actress); 
cago, Ill., May 30, 1901. 
SLEEPER, Martha (actress); 
Tl, June 24, 1911. 
ae SLEZAK, Walter (actor); 
_ May 8, 1902. 
_SMALLENS, Alexander (orchestra conduc- 
tor); Petrograd, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 
SMITH, Betty (novelist); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dec. 15, 1904. 
TH, H. Allen (humorist); 
Oro, Ill., Dec, 19, 1907. 
TH, Kate (Kathryn) (singee) Wash- 
een, D.C. asin 


Mexico, 


Chi- 


Lake Bluff, 


Vienna, <Aus., 


poe 


far. "19, 1907. 


H, Lillian (novelist); Jasper, Fla., 


‘HE, Conn (hockey executive); To- 
to, Ont., Can., Feb. 1, 1895. 

EAD, Sam (golfer); Hot Springs, Va., 
May 27, 1912. 

OFF, Vladimir (actor); 
Dec. 26, 1889. 

MON (Solomon Cutner) (pianist); 
don, Eng., 1902. 


Moscow, 


i Y, Leo (composer); Grand Rap- 

ds, Mich., May 1, 1895. 

Paul-Henri (Belgian statesman); 

russels, Belg., Jan. 25, 1899, 
ALDING, Albert (violinist); 

ug. 15, 1888. 

N, John (U.S. legislator); Mor- 

Ala., Dec. 20, 1899. 

KER, Tris (baseball player); Hub- 

Tex., Apr. 4, 1888. 

Dr. Clarence W. (football coach); 

Nitt, Ark., July 24, 1894. 

CHER, Eugene (painter); 

Apr. 5,’ 1883, f 

Stephen (poet); nr. London, 

. Feb. 28, 1909, 


WACK, Bella (dramatist); 


Chicago, 


Buffalo, 


Hungary, 


STALLINGS, Laurence (novelist & drama-— Bi 


SPEWACK, Sam (dramatist); Russia, 18 
STAGG, A. Alonzo (football coach); W 
Orange, N. J., Aug. 16, 1862. Tae ‘ol 
STALIN, Joseph V. (Iosif V. ‘Dzhugash- 
vilil) (Soviet statesman); Gori, Georgtan a 
Transcaucasia, Dec. 21, 1879. 


tist); Macon, Ga., Nov. 25, 1894. 
STANWYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (ac- — 
tress); Brooklyn, N. Y., July 16, 1907. 
STASSEN, Harold ©. (U. S. politician); — 
West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 
STEBER, Eleanor (soprano); Wheeling, W. 
Va., July 17, 1916. % 
STEFANSSON, Vihljalmur 
Arnes, Can,, Nov. 3, 1879. 
STEINBECK, John (novelist); 
Calif., Feb. 27, 1902. 2 
STENGEL, Casey (Charies D.) (baseball 
manager); Kansas City, Mo., July ae 4 
1891. 
STERN, Isaac (violinist); 
Rus., July 21, 1920. 
STERNE, Maurice (painter & sculptor); — 
Libau, Rus., July 18, 1878. j 
STEVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano); 
York City, June 1i, 1913. 
STEVENS, Wallace (poet); Reading Pa, 
Oct, 2, 1879. f 
STEVENSON, Adlai E. (U. S. statesman); 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 5, 1900. 4 
STEWART, James (actor); Indiana, Pa., 
May 20, 1908. ! 
STICKNEY, Dorothy (actress); Dickinson, 
N. Dak., June 21, 1900. J 
STIEDRY, Fritz (orchestra conceal 
Vienna, Aus., Oct. 11, 1883. ’ 


(explorer) ; . 


Salinas, 


Kreminiesy, a 


New ae 


It., July. 10, 1907. 
STILL, William Grant (composer); wood: hy 
ville, Miss., May 11, 1895. } 
STOCKWELL, Dean (actor); 
Calif., Mar. 5, (?). 
STOKOWSKI, Leopold (orchestra conduc a. 
tor); London, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882, ” 
STONE, Ezra (actor & director); New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dec. 2, 1917. 
STONE, Fred A. (actor); Valmont, Colo., 
Aug. 19, 1873. +, 
STONE, Irving (biographer); San ie us 
cisco, Calif., July 14, 1903. i 
STONG, Philip (novelist); 
Iowa, Jan. 27, 1899. 
STRANAHAN, Frank R. (golfer); Toledo, 
Ohio, Aug. 5, 1922. a 
STRAUS, Oskar (composer) ; Vienna, 
_ Apr. 6, 1870. 


Holl 


Keosauqua, 


baum, Rus., June WT, 1B, , 
STREET, James (novelist); Lu 
Miss., Oct. 15, 1903, 33; Sal 


Cee 


cs REETER, Edward novelist}: New York 
nie City. Aug. 1,"180?. 


_ STRIBLING, Thomas S. (novelist); Clif- 
ton, Tenn., Mar. 4, 1881. 
STRONG, Ken (football player); West 


Haven, Conn., Apr. 21, 1906. 


_STRUTHER, Jan (Joyce Anstruther) (nov- 
elist); London, Eng., June 6, 1901. 


_ STUART, Jesse (poet & novelist); W-Hol- 


_-tow, Ky., Aug. 8, 1907. 
STUHLDREHER, Harry (sports executive) ; 
Massillon, Ohio, Oct. 14, 1901. 
STURGES, Preston (Preston Biden) 
-- {dramatist & director); Chicago, Il., 
— Aug. 29, 1898. 
STYDAHAR, Joe (football coach); Kaylor, 
Pa., Mar. 3, 1912, 
_ SUCKOW, Ruth (novelist); 
, Iowa, Aug. 6, 1892. 
SUGGS, Louise (golfer); Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 
7, 1928. 
- SULLAVAN, Margaret (actress); 
__ -Va., May 16, 1911. 
SULLIVAN, Barry (Patrick Barry) (actor); 
-— New York City, Aug. 29, 1912. 


Hawarden, 


Norfolk, 


SULLIVAN, Ed (columnist); New York 
City, Sept. 28, 1902. 
SULLIVAN, Frank (humorist); Saratoga 


_ Springs, N. Y., Sept. 22,- 1892. 
_SVANHOLM, Set (tenor); Vasteras, Swed., 
Sept. 2, 1904. 

SWANSON, Gloria (Josephine Swenson) 
(actress); Chicago, Ill, Mar. 27, 1898. 
% SWARTHOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano) ; 

- Deepwater, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 
ee  SZELL, George (orchestra conductor); 
_ Budapest, Hung., June 7, 1897. 
__SZIGETI, pala (violinist); Budapest, 
- Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. 
ia a8 
TAFT, Robert A. (U. S. legislator); Cin- 
%. cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1889. 
_ YAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); 
x Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. 
TAJO, Italo (basso); Pinerolo, It., Apr. 25, 
er: 1915. 


Reggio 


I TALBERT, Billy (tennis player); Sinaia ° 


nati, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1918. 


‘'TALBURT, Harold M. (cartoonist); To- 
"edo, Ohio, Feb. 19, 1895. 
TALLCHIEF, Maria (dancer); Fairfax, 


+ OKla., Jan. 24, 1925. 
‘TAMAYO, Rufino (painter); Oaxaca, Mex., 
: ms, 1899. 

_ TANDY, Jessica (Jessica Cronyn) 


(ac- 
om ee) London, Eng., Fone 7, 1909. 


TAYLOR, Deems (composer): New York 
City, Dec, 22, 1885. 


‘TAYLOR, Elizabeth (actress); 


es 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1932. Bae): 
TAYLOR, Robert (8. Arlington Brugh) 
(actor); Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. | 
TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter); nr. Mos- 
cow, Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. 
TEMPLE, Shirley (actress); Santa Monica, 
Calif., Apr. 23, 1928. 
TEMPLETON, Alec 
Wales, July 4, 1910. a 
TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); Wolverhamp- — 
ton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. a 
THEBOM, Blanche (mezzo-soprano) ; Mo- Y 
nessen, Pa., Sept. 19, 1919. 
THIBAUD, Jacques (violinist) ; Bordeanien ¥ 
Fr., Sept. 27, 1880. r 
THOMAS, Danny (comedian); 
Mich., Jan. 6, 1914. 
THOMAS, Dylan (poet); Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, 1914. 
THOMAS, John Charles (baritone); Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891, 
THOMAS, Lowell (lecturer & author); — 
Woodington, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1892. Se 
THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist leader); e 
Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 
THOMPSON, Randall (composer); New 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. x 
THOMSON, Virgil (composer & critic 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. 
THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); Venj 
Swed., May 19, 1906. - 
THORPE, Jim (athlete); nr. Prague, Ok] 
May 28, 1888. 
THURBER, James (humorist) ; Columb’ 
Ohio, Dec. 8, 1894. 
TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. 
TIERNEY, GENE (actress); 
N. Y., Nov. 20, 1920. 
TILDEN, William T., Ii (tennis playe i 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 10; 18035 aee 
TITO (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (¥ 
slay statesman); Kumrovec, Cro 
May 25, 1892. 
TOCH, Ernst (composer) ; 
Dec. 7, 1887. 

TODD, Ann (actress); 
Eng., Jan. 24, 1910. 
TONE, Franchot (actor); 
N. Y., Feb. 27, 1905. ; 
TOSCANINI, Arturo (orchestra conduc- - 
tor); Palma, It., Mar. 25, 1867. — ; 


(pianist) ; Cardiff, a 


Deerfield, ir 


Bakers 


Brook < 


M 
Vienna, Aus., 
Hartford, | Che S., 


Niagara F 


. TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Mon- 


treal, Can., June 22, 1910. 
TOYNBEE, Arnold J. (historian) ; Thong Bi 
Eng., Apr. 14, 1889. : 
TRACY, Spencer (actor); Milwaukee, 
Apr. 5, 1900. 
TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); 


St. Le 
Mo. 


TRAUTMAN, George: M. (oacebau execu= _ 


tive); Bucyrus, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1890. 
TRAVERS, Henry (actor); Ireland. 


TRIPPI, Charley (football player); Pitts- 
_ ton, Pa., Dec. 14, 1922. 

- 'TRUEX, Ernest (actor); Kansas City, Mo., 

Sept. 19, 1690. 

TRUMAN, Harry S. (U.S. statesman); La- 
mar, Mo., May 8, 1884. 

- TRUMAN, Margaret (soprano); Independ- 

. ence, Mo., Feb. 17, 1924. 


TUCKER, Richard (tenor); New York City, 
Aug. 28, 1914. 


TUCKER, Sophie (Sophie Abuza) (enter- 
_ tainer); Russia, 1884. 


TUDOR, Anthony (choreographer); Lon- 
nt don, Eng., Apr. 4, 1909. 
TUFTS, Sonny (actor); Boston, Mass. 


TUNNEY, Gene (James J.) (boxer); New 
- York City, May 25, 1898. 

‘TURNER, Lana (Julia Jean Turner) (ac- 
; ess); Wallace, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. 


URNESA, Joe (golfer); New York City, 
Jan. 81, 1901. 


NESA, Willie (golfer); Eimsford, N. Y. 
an. 29, 1914. 
: U 


UNTERMEYER, Louis (poet & antholo- 
st); New York City, Oct. 1, 1885. 


, Harold C. (chemist); Walkerton, 
re 1893. 


\ itive) ; “London, Eng, Sept. 22, 1912. 
DOREN, Mark iBoct & critic); Hope, 


RE, Glenna Collett (golfer); 
av’ ni, Conn., June 20, 1903. 

EB, ‘Edgar (composer); Paris, Fr., 
: 22, 1885. 


New 


Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872. 
fore (novelist); West Point, N. Y., 


King (movie director & producer); 
ston, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 


VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr. 


player); Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 
1911. ; & 
VINSON, Frederick M. (U. 8. jurist); 
Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890. 
VISHINSKY, Andrei Y. 
man); Odessa, Rus., 1883. 


VLAMINCK, Maurice de (painter); Paris, 


Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 


VON STROHEIM, Erich (movie director & 
actor); Vienna, Aus., Sept. 22, 1885. 


ton, Tenn., June 15, 1892. 


WAGNER, Hans (John P.) 
player); Mansfield, Pa., Feb. 24, 1874, 


(Soviet states- 


} 
; 


* 
2 


Ww 
WADE, Wallace (football coach); Tren 


(baseball ¢ 


WALCOTT, Jersey Joe (Arnold Cream) — 


(boxer) ; 
1914, 
WALEER, Mickey (boxer); Elizabeth, N, J. 

July 18, 1901. 


Merchantville, Ne J: Janveie 


(actress) ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALKER, Ralph Thomas 
Waterbury, Conn., Nov. 28, 1889. 


(architect); Y 2 


WALLACE, Henry A. (U. 8S. statesman); 


Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888, 
WALLENSTEIN, Alfred 
ductor); Chicago, M., Oct. 7, 1898. © 


WALTARI, Mika (novelist); Helsinki, Fin., 


Sept. 19, 1908. 


WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schle- 
Berlin, © 


singer) (orchestra conductor); 
Ger., Sept. 17, 1876. 
WALTON, William (composer); 
Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 
WARD, Bud (Marvin H.) (golfer); olym- 
pia, Wash., May 1, 1913. 
WARING, Fred (band leader); 
Pa., June 9, 1900. 
WARNER, Sylvia Townsend 
poet); Harrow-on-the-Hill, Eng. bite 


City, Apr. 21, 1913. 


‘Oldham, — 


cynaee 


(novelist & 


(orchestra con- — 


WARREN, Robert Penn (novelist); Gu h- ‘. 


rie, Ky., Apr. 24, 1905. 


ter, Pa., Oct. 31, 1900. 
WAUGH, Alexander (novelist); 
Eng., July 8, 1898. 


WAUGH, Evelyn (novelist); London, 1903, 
Traverse City, 


WAYNE, David (actor); 
Mich., Jan. 30, 1914. 


(actor); Winterset, Iowa, May 26, 190 
WEBB, Clifton (actor); Indiana, 1891. 
WEBER, Max (painter); 

Apr. 18, 1881. ¥, 
WEBSTER, Margaret (actress & onal 

New York City, Mar. 15, 1908) a, 


City, July 22, 1901. 


London, 


Bialystok, Ri 8. 


nr. Pifisk, Rus., ‘Nov. 27, 1874, 
WELITSCH, Ljuba (Ljuba Welitschkova) 
Li (soprano) ; Bozissowo, Bulg., 1913. 
WELLES, Orson (actor & director); Ke- 
- nosha, Wis., May 6, 1915. 

WELTY, Eudora (novelist); Jackson, Miss., 

Apr. 13, 1909. 

WESCOTT, Glenway (novelist); 

kum, Wis., Apr. 11, 1901. 
WEST, Mae (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Aug. 17, 1892. 

WEST, Rebecca (Cicily Fairfield) (novel- 
_- ist); Edinburgh, Scot., Dec. 25, 1892, 
WHITE, Ben (harness racer); Whiteville, 

Ont., Can., Feb. 5, 1873. 
WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); Denver, 
Colo., 1891. 
WHITNEY, C. V. (horse Pacing executive) ; 
New York City, Feb. 20, 1899. 
_WHORP, Richard (actor); 
Mass. 
WIDENER, George D. (horse racing execu- 
tive); Philadelphia, Pa., Mar. 11, 1889. 
-WIDMARK, Richard (actor); Sunrise, 
Minn., Dec. 26, 1914. 

WILDE, Cornel (actor); New York City, 
Oct. 13, 1915. 

WILDER, Billy (movie director); Vienna, 
p Aus., June 22, 1906, ‘ 
WILDER, Thornton (novelist); 
 Wis., Apr. 17, 1897. 
WILDING, Michael (actor); Westcliff, Es- 
sex, Eng., July 28, 1912, 

WILLARD, Jess (boxer); 
Co., Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 
- WILLIAMS, Ben Ames (novelist); Macon, 

Miss., Mar. 7, 1889. 
| WILLIAMS, Emlyn (dramatist); 
Wales, Nov. 26, 1905. : 
WILLIAMS, Esther (swimmer); Los An- 


Kewas- 


Winthrop, 


Madison, 


Pottawatomie 


Mostyn, 


. geles, Calif. 
WILLIAMS, Gluyas (cartoonist); San 
_ Francisco, Calif., July 23, 1888. 
WILLIAMS, Ted (baseball player); San 


_Diego, Calif., Oct. 30, 1918. 
WILLIAMS, Tennessee (Thomas si (dra-~ 
_ matist); Columbus, Miss., Mar. 26, 1914, 
WILLIAMS, William Carlos (poet); Ruth- 
__erford, N. J., Sept. 17, 1883. 
WILSON, Edmund (literary critic); Red 
' Bank, N. J., May 8, 1895. 
WILSON, Margaret (novelist); Traer, Iowa, 
_. dan. 16, 1882. 
‘WINCHELL, Paul (ventriloquist) ; 
4 . York. City, Dec. 21, 1923. 
: WINCHELL, Walter (columnist); 
- York City, Apr. 7, 1897. 
NINNINGER, Charles 

Wis., May 26, 1884. 

NTERS, Shelley (Shirley Schrift) (ac- 
tress); East St. Louis, Mll., Aug. 18, 1923. 


New 
New 


(actor); Athens, 


WYLER, William (movie director); Mul- 


WoOoD, Peggy. Atte Brooklyn, N. Yin 
Feb. 9, 1892. 
WOODWARD, William (horse racing exec- 
utive); New York City, Apr..7, 1876. 
WOOLLEY, Monte (Edgar) (actor); New 
York City, Aug. 17, 1888. ch 
WORTMAN, Denys (cartoonist); seugeren 4 
ties, N. Y., May 1, 1887. 
WOUK, Herman (novelist); 
City, May 27, 1915. 
WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); 
land Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. S a 
WRIGHT, Richard (novelist); nr. Natchez, — 
Miss., Sept. 4, 1908. a8 
WRIGHT, Teresa (actress); 
City, Oct. 27, 1918. 
WYATT, Jane (actress); 
Aug. 12, 1912. 
WYETH, Andrew (painter); 
Pa., July 12, 1917. 


New York — F. 


Rich- 3 


New York a 


Campgaw, N. Ja 
Chadds Ford, © : 


house, Fr., July 1, 1902. 3 
WYLIE, Philip (novelist); Beverly, Mass., oa 
May 12, 1902. : 
WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fulks) (actress). " 
St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 4, 1914. yi lad 
WYNN, Ed (Edwin Leopold) (comedian) 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1886. 
WYNN, Keenan (actor); New York City, 4 
July 27, 1916. ‘ 


Y im 


YERBY, Frank (novelist); Augusta, Ga, ; 
Sept. 5, 1916. : 
YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Japanese statesman 
Tokyo, Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. 
YOUNG, Cy (Denton TT.) (baseb 
player); Gilmore, Ohio, Mar. 29, 1867. 
YOUNG, Loretta (Gretchen) (actress) ; : 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. a 
YOUNG, Robert (actor); Chicago, Tl, B a 
22, 1907. re 
YOUNG, Roland (actor); London, Eng 
land, Nov. 11, 1887. en 
YURKA, Blanche (actress); St. Pav Hh 
Minn., June 19, 1893. — 


Z 


uF 
ZAHARIAS, Babe (Mildred Didrikso: 
(athlete); Port Arthur, Tex., June 
1913. 5 
ZANUCK, Darryl F. (movie director) ’ 
Wahoo, Nebr., Sept. 5, 1902. 
ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); Rostov- 
on-Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. f 
ZORACH, William (sculptor); 
Lith., Feb. 28, 1887. 
ZUKOR, Adolph (movie producer); Rie: cs 
Hung., Jan. 7, 1873. (See 
ZWEIG, Arnold (novelist); ee 
Silesia, Nov. 10, 1887. at 


Eurbt A TE, 


3 


jn the Index. 


A 


Charles Francis (1807-1886), 


ADAMS, Henry Brooks (1838-1918), Amer- 
eek an historian. 

‘ James Truslow 
erican historian. 

A MS, Samuel (1722-1803), 
“eel patriot. 


(1878-1949), 


American 


F Ck eee May (1832-1888), Ameri- 
thor. 


john ee American ‘Pil- 


André Marie 


ape: Thomas (1225?-1274), Ital- 
osopher. 

a ES (2877-212 B.C.), 
ematician, ’ 


Greek 


Fo 
ents of the U. S., consult the index. For deaths of notable persons during 1952, see Chronology cose) 


(1596-1684) , 


, Spanish explorer. 


384 


+e 


ARISTOPHANES (448?-?380 B.C.), Greek 
dramatist. 
ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.C.) Greek philoso= "* 
pher. 
ARLISS, George (1868-1946) , English ac- 
tor. = 
ARNOLD, Benedict (1741-1801), Ane 
traitor. 
ARNOLD, Matthew (1822-1888), English 
poet & critic. art 
ASTOR, John Jacob (1763-1848), Ameri- 
can financier (born Germany). : 
ATHERTON, Gertrude Franklin (nee 
Horn) (1857-1948), American novelist. 
AUDUBON, John James = (1785— 1851), 
American ornithologist & artist. 
AUER, Leopold atte age Hungaria 
violinist, Paes 
AUGUSTINE, Saint (Aurelius Augustiie ; 
(354-430), Early Christian philosop: ; 
AUGUSTUS (Gaius Octavius) (63 B 
14 A.D.), Roman emperor, ae 
AUSTEN, Jane (1775-1617), English nove 
ist, 


B 
BACH, Johann Sebastian 
German composer. 
BACON, Francis (1561-1626), ‘English Pp 
losopher, 
BAEDEKER, Karl (1801-1859), 
travel-guidebook publisher. 
BALBOA, Vasco Nufiez de (1475-15 


(1685-17 


Germ: 


BALDWIN, Stanley (1867-1947), 
statesman. 

BALZAC, Honoré de (1799-1850), French 
novelist. f 

BARNUM, Phineas Taylor 
American showman. 

BARRIE, Sir James Matthew (1860-19 m) 
Scottish novelist & dramatist. 

BARRY, Philip 1896" 
dramatist. 

BARRYMORE, John pesmi: 
can actor. 


(1810-1891) 


BARTON, Clara (1821-1912), Founder of 

ws American Red Cross. 

BAUDELAIRE, Pierre Charles (1821-1867), 

_\ French poet. 

ay = 

BEARD, Charles Austin 

: American historian. 

‘BECKET, Thomas (11187-1170), English 

rf churchman. 

BEDE, Saint (“The Venerable Bede’) 
(673-735), English scholar. 

BEECHER, Henry Ward 

_- American clergyman. 


(1874-1948) , 


(1813-1887), 


BEBRY, Wallace (1889-1949), American 
actor. 
BEETHOVEN, Ludwig van (1770-1827), 


ie German composer (Flemish descent). 
BELASCO, David (1854-1931), American 
_ dramatist & producer. 

BELL, Alexander Graham (1847-1922), 
_ American inventor (born Scotland). 
BELLAMY, Edward (1850-1898), American 

author. ; 
_ BELLOWS, George Wesley (1882-1925), 
American painter & lithographer. 
BENCHLEY, Robert Charles (1889-1945), 
_ American humorist. 
BENES, Eduard (1884-1948), Czech states- 

- man. 

“BENET, Stephen Vincent (1898-1943), 

_ American poet & story writer. 

BENET, William Rose (1886-1950), Ameri- 
can poet & novelist. 
ENJAMIN, Judah Philip 
- Confederate statesman. 
BENNETT, Enoch Arnold (1867-1931), 
English novelist & dramatist. 

ENNETT, James Gordon (1795-1872), 

American editor (born Scotland). 
BERLIOZ, Louis Hector (1803-1869), 
_ French composer. 

ERNADETTE of Lourdes (Bernadette 

Soubirous) (1844-1879), French saint. 
ERNHARDT, Sarah (Rosine Bernard) 
- 1844-1923), French actress. 

SEVIN, Ernest (1884-1951), British states- 
man. 

BIERCE, Ambrose Gwinnett (1842-21914), 
_ American journalist. 
BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, Prince Otto 
Eduard Leopold von (1815-1898), Ger- 
man statesman. 

ZET, Georges (Alexandre César Léopold 
Bizet) (1838-1875), French composer. 
Bes Sir William (1723-1780), 
English jurist. 

INE, James Gillespie 
imerican statesman. 

, William (1757-1827), English poet 


(1811-1884), 


(1830-1893) , 


BORGIA, Cesare (14752-1507), Italian no 


BLASCO-IBANEZ, 
Spanish novelist. 

BLUM, Leon (1872-1950), 
man. 

BOCCACCIO, Giovanni (1313-1375), Ital 
ian author (born France). 

BOLIVAR, Simén (1783-1830), South 
American liberator (born Venezuela). 


BOND, Carrie (nee Jacobs) (1862-1946), z 
American song composer. 


| Vicente 


French states- 


BOONE, Daniel (1734-1820), America a : 
frontiersman. My 
BOOTH, Edwin Thomas (1838-1893) ; 


American actor. 
BOOTH, “General” Evangeline Cory (1865— 
1950), English religious leader. 


BOOTH, John Wilkes (1838-1865), Ameri- 
can actor & assassin of Lincoln. 


bleman. 
BORGIA, Lucrezia (1480-1519), “Taltan 
noblewoman & duchess of Ferrara, — 
BORODIN, Alexander Profirevich (183 
1887), Russian composer. 
BOSWELL, James (1740-1795), 
biographer & diarist. 
BOTTICELLI, Sandro (Alessandro di Ma: 
riano dei Filipepi) (1444?-1510), eis 
painter. 


Scottish 
% aan 


dier. 
BRAHMS, Johannes (1833-1897), Gert 
composer. 
BRAILLE, Louis 
teacher of blind. 
BRANDBIS, Louis Dembitz (1856-194 
American jurist. 
BRICH, Fanny 
1951), American comedienne. 4 
BRISBANE, Arthur (1864-1936), eae s 
journalist. t 
BRONTE, Charlotte (1816-1855), mete 
novelist. 


(1809-1852), Fre 


(Fannie Borach) | 


novelist. 
BROOKE, Rupert 
poet. 
BROUN, Matthew Heywood Cam 
(1888-1939), American journalist. 
BROWN, John (1800-1859), BS 
litionist. 
BROWNING, Elizabeth parresd (ne 
beth Moulton*) hog 
poet. i 3 
BROWNING, Robert (1812-1889), ‘En 
poet. : 
BRUEGHEL, Pieter (1520?-1569), Fl 
painter. 3 
BRUTUS, Marcus Junius (852-42, 
Roman politician. i 
* Family name changed by father to Barrett 


(1887-1915), 5 mn 


BRYAN , William Jennings 
American politician. 
BRYANT, William Cullen 
American poet & editor. 
BUDDHA. See Gautama Buddha. 
BUFFALO BILL (William Frederick Cody) 
(1846-1917), American scout. 
BUNYAN, John (1628-1688) , 
- preacher & author. 
BURBANK, Luther (1849-1926), American 
_ horticulturist. : 
_ BURKE, Edmund (1729-1797), 
_ statesman (born Ireland). 
_ BURNS, Robert (1759-1796), Scottish poet. 
“BURR, Aaron (1756-1836), American 
statesman. 
BURROUGHS, John (1837-1921), Ameri- 
can naturalist. 
_ BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (1862-1947), 
American educator. 
BUTLER, Samuel (1835-1902), 
‘satirist. 
~ BYRON, George Gordon (6th Baron By- 
ron) (1788-1824), English poet. 
ie: c 
CABOT, John (Giovanni Caboto) 
- 1498), Italian navigator. 
_ CABOT, Sebastian (14767-1557), English 
‘navigator (born Italy). 
' CAESAR, Gaius Julius (100-44 B.C.), Ro- 
man statesman. 
- CALHOUN, John Caldwell 
American statesman. 
‘ALVIN, John (Jean Chauvin) 
1564), French religious reformer. 
‘APONE, Al (Alphonse) (1899-1947), 
American gangster (born Italy). 
JARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870-1938), 
American jurist. 
ARLYLE, Thomas (1795-1881), Scottish 
; ssayist & historian. 
ARNEGIE, Andrew (1835-1919), 
an industrialist (born Scotland). 
RROLL, Lewis (Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
on) (1832-1898), English author & 
athematician. 
RSON, Kit (Christopher) (1809-1868), 
American scout. 
CARTER, Mrs. Leslie (1862—1937), Ameri- 
1 actress. 
CARUSO, Enrico (Errico) 
talian tenor. 
‘CARVER, George Washington (1864-1943), 
American botanist, 
‘CASANOVA vE SEINGALT, Giovanni Ja- 
‘ opo (1725-1798), Italian adventurer. 
ATHER, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), Amer- 
can novelist. 


(1860-1925) , 


(1794-1878), 


English 


British 


English 


(1450- 


(1782-1850) , 


(1509- 


Ameri- 


(1873-1921), 


1947), American woman-suffragist. 


ees 


, Carrie Chapman (nee Lane) (1859- ’ 


Ne ey ee oie vee tee 
: ‘ 


. Information Plea: 


CELLINI, Benvenuto (1500-1571), Itai 
goldsmith & sculptor. Bate 
Miguel — 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, 
(1547-1616), Spanish novelist. 
CEZANNE, Paul (1839-1906), French 
painter. os 
CHALIAPIN, Feodor Ivanovitch (1873-_ 
1938), Russian basso. M4 


CHAMBERLAIN, Arthur Neville 
1940), British statesman. 
CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de 
French explorer. 
CHANEY, Lon (1883-1930), American aon 
tor. 
CHARLEMAGNE (742-814), 
Emperor. / 
CHATTERTON, Thomas (1752-1770), Eng-— 
lish poet. ‘ 
CHAUCER, Geoffrey (13409-1400), 
poet. 
CHEKHOV, Anton Pavlovich (1860-1904), 
Russian dramatist & story writer. 
CHESTERTON, Gilbert Keith (1872-18 i 
English author. 
CHIPPENDALE, ‘Thomas 
English cabinetmaker. - % 
CHOPIN, Frédéric Francois (1810-1849), 
French composer (born Poland). i 
CHRISTIANS, Mady (Marguerita) (1900— 
1951); American actress (born: Austria). 
CICERO, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.C.), 
Roman orator & statesman. r 
CLARK, George Rogers (1752-1818), Amer 
ican Revolutionary leader. 
CLARK, William (1770-1838), 
explorer. 


(1869-_ 


(15672-1635), a 


Holy Roman 


English 


(17189-1779) : 


American 


CLAY, Henry (1777-1852), Americ 
statesman. 3 
CLEMENCEAU, Georges (1841-1929), 


French statesman. 
CLEMENS, S. L. See Twain. 


CLEOPATRA (69-80 B.C.), Egypti 
queen. 
COBB, Irvin Shrewsbury (1876-1944), 


American humorist, 
CODY, W. F. See Buffalo Bill, 
COHAN, George Michael 
American actor & dramatist. ‘a 
COLERIDGE, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 
English poet. 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (Cristoforo Co- 
lombo) (1451-1506), Italian navigator. 
CONFUCIUS (K’ung Fu-tzii) (c.551-479 
B.C.), Chinese philosopher. » 
CONGREVE, William (1670-1729), Englst 
dramatist. J 
CONRAD, Joseph (Teodor Jézef Kon 
Korzeniowski) (1857-1924), En 

novelist (born Ukraine). i ; 
COOPER, James Fenimore — hen 
American novelist. 


(1878-1042 ‘ 


ie Spel ats 
Pe ormaifous, Nicolaus (Mikolaj Koper- 
nik) (1473-1543), Polish astronomer. 
CORBETT, James J. (1866-1933), Ameri- 
can boxer. 


_CORDAY, Charlotte (Marie Anne Char- 


lotte Corday d’Armont) (1768-1793), 
_Prench patriot. 
_CORNEILLE, Pierre (1606-1684), French 
a _ dramatist. 
CORONADO, Francisco Vasquez (1510- 
o 1554), Spanish explorer. 
__ COROT, Jean Baptiste Camille (1796- 


1875), French painter. 
CORREGGIO, Antonio Allegri da (1494— 
* 1534), Italian painter. 
_ CORTES (or CORTEZ), Hernando (1485- 
_ 1547), Spanish conqueror. 
_ COWL, Jane (Jane Cowles) (1884-1950), 
American actress. 


- COWPER, William (1731-1800), English 
‘poet. 
_ CRANE, Stephen (1871-1900), American 


novelist & poet. 

CROCKETT, Davy (David) (1786-1836), 
_ American frontiersman. 

_ CURIE, Marie (Marja Sklodowska) (1867- 
1934), French physical: chemist (born 
_ Poland). 

= a CURIE, Pierre (1859-1906), French chem- 


American army officer. 
Sl D 

__DAMROSCH, Walter Johannes (1862- 
1950), American orchestra conductor. 
Anderson (1819-1897), 
American editor. 
’ANNUNZIO, Gabriele (1863-1938), Ital- 
ian soldier & author. 
(or DURANTE) 
(1265-1321), Italian poet. 
DANTON, Georges Jacques 
nN French revolutionary leader. 
-_ DARWIN, Charles Robert (1809-1882), 
English naturalist. 
AUMIER, Honoré (1808-1879), 
cariacturist. 
| DAVIS, Jefferson (1808-1889), Confederate 
: President. 


ALIGHIERI 


(1759-1794) , 


French 


- can Socialist. 

DEBUSSY, Achille 

French composer. 

FALLA. See Falla. 

EFOE, Daniel (1659?—-1731), 
ovelist. 

Sie Hilaire Germain Edgar (1834-— 


Claude (1862-1918), 


English 


‘DEMOSTHENES (3852-322 BC), 


Greek 
orator. Sy: 
DESCARTES, René (1596-1650), 

philosopher & mathematician. 
DE SOTO, Hernando (1500?-1542), Spanis 
explorer. 
DICKENS, Charles John Hufflam (1812 
1870), English novelist. 
DICKINSON, Emily Elizabeth (1890-1886), 
American poet. 
DIOGENES (412?-323 B.C.), Greek philos- 
opher. 
DISRAELI, Benjamin (1804-1881), British 
statesman. i 
DODGSON, C. L. See Carroll. 


‘French 


trian statesman. 
DONNE, John (1573-1631), English pe ie 
DOSTOEVSKI, Fyodor Mikhailovich (1821— 
1881), Russian novelist. 3 
DCUGLAS, Lloyd Cassel 
American novelist. 
DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (1613-1861 
American politician. : 
DOYLE, Sir Arthur Conan (1859-1930 
English novelist & spiritualist. 
DRAKE, Sir Francis (15452-1596), En, 
navigator. wes 
DREISER, Theodore Lae Ameri- 
can novelist. 
DRESSLER, Marie (Marie Koerber) (1873 
1934), American actress (born Can: 
DREYFUS, Alfred (1859-1935), meee Ly 
YM 


(1877-1951), 


€ 


officer. 

DRYDEN, John (1631-1700), English } pa: 

DUMAS, Alexandre (called Dumas 
(1802-1870), French novelist. ii 

DU MAURIER, George Louis Paes 
son (1834-1896), English novelist 
Paris). a 

DUNCAN, Isadora (1878-1927), Am 
dancer. 

DUSE, Eleonora (1859-1924), Tha 
tress. 

DVORAK, Antonin 


(1841-1904), 
composer. ; 


E : 

EARHART, Amelia (1998-198"), A 

aviator. 
EDDY, Mary Morse (nee Bake 

1910), American religious leader. 
EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847-193 

ican inventor. 2) 

EHRLICH, Paul (1854-1915), German 
teriologist. d 


composer. 


ELIOT, George (Mary Ann Evans 
1880), English novelist. 


Information 


EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882), 
American philosopher & poet. 
EPICURUS (342?-270 B.C.), Greek philos- 
opher. 

_ERASMUS, Desiderius (Gerhard Gerhards) 
(14662-1536), Dutch scholar. 

ERICSON, Leif (c. 10th century A.D.), 
Norse navigator. 

-ERSKINE, John (1879-1951), 
educator & author. 

_ EUCLID, (c,300 B.C.), Greek mathemati- 
cian. 


EURIPIDES (c.484-407 B.C.), Greek dra- 
; a 


American 


“composer. 
‘PARADAY, Michael (1791-1867), English 


ELD, Bugene (1850-1885), American 


(1707-1754), English 


field) (1880-1946), American comedian. 
: Minnie Maddern (neg Davey) 


1940), American novelist. 

ZSIMMONS, Robert Prometheus (1862-— 
17), New Zealand boxer (born Eng- 
land). 

F ‘LAUBERT, Gustave (1821-1880), French 
, peroreist. 


, Ferdinand (1851-1929), French 
y officer. 
, Henry (1863-1947), American in- 


ao 


statesman. 

ISTER, Stephen Collins 
5 merican song composer. 
CE, Anatole (Jacques Anatole Fran- 


(1826-1864), 


RANCK, César Auguste (1822-1890), 
K IN, Benjamin (1706-1790), eee 
ican istatesman & scientist. 
ERICK II the Great (1740-1786), 
‘aa Prussia. 
», Sigmund (1856-1939), Austrian 
founder of psychoanalysis. . 
TON, Robert (1765-1815), American 
entor. ’ 
G 


(SBOROUGH, Thomas (1727-1788), 


GALILEI, Galileo (1564-1642), Italian as-> 
tronomer & physicist. ef 
GALSWORTHY, John (1867-1933), Eng- 
lish novelist & dramatist. 
GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (called © 
Mahatma Gandhi) (1869-1948), Hindu 
leader. 
GARIBALDI, Giuseppe (1807-1882), Ital- 
ian nationalist leader. 
GARRICK, David (1717-1779), 
actor. 
GARRISON, William Lloyd (1805-1879), 
American abolitionist, 
GAUGUIN, Eugéne Henri Paul 
1903), French painter. 
GAUTAMA BUDDHA (Prince Siddhartha) 
5632-2483 B.C.), Indian philosopher. 
GEHRIG, Lou (Henry Louis Gehrig) 
(1903-1941), American baseball player. 
GENGHIS KHAN (Temujin) (1162-1227), 
Mongol conqueror. 


English 


(1848- 


Sl al Cc TA A tec gh eh ABER 


GEORGE, Henry (1839-1897), American 
economist. : 
GERONIMO (Goyathlay) (1829-1909), 


Apache chieftain. 


GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937), Ameri- — 
can composer. 


GIBBON, Edward (1737-1794), 
historian. 


GIBSON, Charles Dana 
American illustrator. 
GIDE, André (1869-1951), French author. | 
GILBERT, Sir William Schwenck (1836-_ 
1911), English dramatist & librettist. j 
GIOTTO di Bondone (1276?-—?1337), Ital- 
ian painter. 


GLADSTONE, William Ewart (1809-1898), ‘ 
British statesman. 


GLUCK, Christoph Willibald anes), 
German composer. 
GOEBBELS, Joseph Paul 
German Nazi leader. 
GOERING, Hermann (1893-1946), German 
Nazi leader. 
GOETHALS, George Washington (1858- 
1928), American engineer. 
GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von Ce 
1832), German poet. 
GOGH, Vincent van (1853-1890), pirterl 
painter. a 
GOGOL, Nikolai Vasilevich | (1809-1852), 
Russian novelist. P 
GOLDSMITH, Oliver (1728-1774), ne 
dramatist & poet. 
GOMPERS, Samuel (180-1 ase Americ A 
labor leader. 


GOODYEAR, Charles (1800-1860), f 
can inventor. ‘ 


English 


(1867-1944), 


(1907-1045), . 


ai) French. composer. 

: GOYA xy LUCIENTES, Francisco José de 

_ (1746-1828), Spanish painter. 

GRAY, Thomas (1716-1771), English poet. 
GRECO, El (Domenicos Theotocopoulos) 
as .1542-1614), Spanish painter (born 

Crete). 
GREELEY, Horace (1811-1872), American 

_ journalist & politician. 

_ GREY, Zane (1875-1939), American novel- 

Se ist. 

GRIEG, Edvard Hagerup (1843-1907), Nor- 

_ Wwegian composer. 

eats’ David Lewelyn Wark 

1948), American movie producer. 

GRIMM, Jacob (1785-1863), German my- 

_ thologist. 

- GRIMM, Wilhelm 

< _ mythologist. 

_ GUTENBERG, Johann (1400?-?1468), Ger- 

_- man printer. 

is H 

ts HALE, Nathan (1755-1776), American rev- 

_ Olutionary officer. : 

HALS, Frans (1580?-1666), Dutch painter. 

HAMILTON, Alexander (17572-1804) , 

American statesman. 

HANCOCK, John (1737-1793), 
_ statesman. 

[ANDEL, George Frederick (Georg Fried- 

rich Handel) (1685-1759), English com- 

poser (born Germany). 

HANNIBAL, (247-183 B.C.), Carthaginian 

general. 

RDY, Thomas 


(1875- 


(1786-1859), German 


American 


(1840-1928), English 
ARLOW, Jean (Harlean Carpenter) 
— (1911-1937 ), American actress. 

ARTE, Bret (Francis Brett Harte) (1836-— 
1902); American author. 


RVEY, William (1578-1657), English 
physician. 
WTHORNE, Nathaniel (1804-1864), 


American novelist. 


Y, John Milton (1838-1905), American 
statesman. 


ian composer. 


ARN, Lafcadio (Patricio Lafcadio Tes- 
ima Carlos Hearn) (1850-1904), Ameri- 
an-Japanese author (born Ionian Is.) 
RST, William Randolph (1863-1951), 
nerican journalist. 

i, Heinrich (Harry) 
moet. 


(1787-1856), 


HENRY, O. 


YDN, Franz Joseph (1732-1809), Aus- . 


(William Sydney Porter) 
(1862-1910), American story writer. us 
HENRY, Patrick (1736-1799), American 
statesman. 
HEPPLEWHITE, George (2-1786), English 
furniture designer. 
HERBERT, Victor (1859-1924), America 
composer (born Ireland). 
HERODOTUS (c.484-425 B.C.), Greek hi - 
torian. 3 3 
HINDENBURG, Paul von (Paul Ludwi 
Hans Anton von Beneckendorff und 
von Hindenburg) (1847-1934), Germa’ 
statesman. 
HIPPOCRATES 
physician. 
HITLER, Adolf (Adolf Schicklgruber) 
(1889-1945), German chancellor. : 
HOGARTH, William (1697-1764), English 
painter & engraver. 
HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Elder) (146 f 
1524), German painter. = 7 
HOLBEIN, Hans (called the Younger) 
(14972-1543), German painter. we 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (oe S 
American author. 
HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1941-1935: 
American jurist. os 
HOMER, Winslow (1836-1910), Americar 
painter. 


(4602-2377 B.C.), Gre 


HORACE (Quintus Horatius 
(65-8 B.C.), Roman poet. 


HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) 
1926), American magician. 

HOUSMAN, Alfred Edward (1859-19: 
English poet. 

HOUSTON, Samuel (1793-1863), Ameri 


political leader. iby 
HOWARD, Leslie (1893-1943), 
actor. - 
HOWE, Elias (1810 Americ! 
ventor. 
HOWELLS, William Dean 


American author. 
HUBBARD, Elbert 
American author. 
HUDSON, Henry (?-1611), 
plorer. 
HUGHES, Charles Evans (11 
American jurist. J 


HUGO, Victor Marie (1802-1885), ye 
novelist, dramatist & poet. 


Green 


HUXLEY, Thomas 
English biologist. 


IBSEN, Henrik 


(1828-1906), Norwegian 
' dramatist. 
INNESS, George (1825-1894), American 


_ - painter. 

_ IRVING, Washington (1783-1859), Ameri- 
ie can author. 
J 


JACKSON, Thomas Jonathan 
Stonewall) (1824-1863) , 

- general. 
JAMES, Henry 
novelist. 
JAMES, Jesse Woodson (1847-1882), Amer- 
; ican outlaw. 

_ JAMES, William (1842-1910), 
psychologist. 

JAY, John (1745-1829), American states- 
man & jurist. 

JEFFERSON, Joseph (1829-1905), Ameri- 
- can actor. 


(called 
Confederate 


(1848-1916), American 


American 


ENNER, Edward (1749-1823), English 
hysician. ; 
AN OF ARC (Jeanne d’Arc) (1412— 


1481), French military heroine. 
JOFFRE, Joseph Jacques Césaire (1852- 
1981), French general. 
JOHNSON, Jack (John A.) 
_ American boxer. 
OHNSON, Samuel (1709-1784), 


(1878-1946), 


English 


gt ‘American actor & singer (born Russia?). 


JONES, John Paul (John Paul*) (1747- 
officer (born 


NSON, Ben (Benjamin) 
glish poet & dramatist. 
CE, James (1882-1941), Irish novelist. 


tHZ, Benito Pablo (1806-1872), Mexi- 
. statesman. 


(15732-1637), 


EK 


\NT, Immanuel (1724-1804), 
osopher. 

rs, John (1795-1821), English poet. 
EMAL ATATURK (Mustafa Kemal) 
Ati ( 81-1938), Turkish statesman. 
Jerome David (1885-1945), Amer- 
composer. 


German 


; (called Gat. Kidd) 

apiee-1to1), pirate (born Scotland). 
G, William Lyon Mackenzie (1874— 

0), Canadian statesman. 

LING, Rudyard (1865-1936), English 

oet & story writer. 

ie Jones to his name ec. 1773. 


Ds. 
— | 


t+ Changed surname to Shaw in 1927. 


British Atibary officer. 
KNOX, John (1505-1572), Scottish — reli-— 
gious reformer. 
KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus (Tadeusz Andrzej 
Bonawentura Kosciuszko) (1746-1817), — 
Polish military officer. 
KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge (Sergei) Alexarel 
drovitch (1874-1951), American orches- 
tra conductor (born Russia). 
KUBLAI KHAN (1216-1294), Mongol con- 

queror. 
L 


LAFAYETTE, Marquis de (Marie Joseph _ 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du Motier) 
(1757-1834), French military officer. ; 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion (1855- 
1925), Americen politician. q 

LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry (1882-1947), 
American politician. + 

LAMB, Charles (1775-1834), English es- 
sayist. : 

LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (1866-1944), 2 
American jurist. .. 

LANGTRY, Lily (nee Emily Charlotte 1a ¥ 
Breton) (1852-1929), English actress. } 

LANIER, Sidney (1842-1881), American 
poet. - a 

LAO-TZU (or LAO-TSE) (hi Erh) (c.604— 
531 B.C.), Chinese philosopher. i 

LARDNER, Ring (Ringgold Wilmer Lard- 
ner) (1885-1933), American story writer. 

LA SALLE, Sieur de (Robert Cavelier) 5 
(1643-1687), French explorer. 3 

LAUDER, Sir Harry (Harry Mack 
(1870-1950), Scottish singer. ; 

LAVAL, Pierre (1883-1945), French poli¢ { 
cian. om 

LAVOISIER, Antoine Laurent (1748-1794), f 
French chemist. 

LAWRENCE, David Herbert (1885-— a 
English novelist. , 

LAWRENCE OF ARABIA (Thomas ‘Ed- 
ward Lawrencey) (1888-1935), British 
author & soldier. e 

LEAR, Edward (1812-1888), 
sense poet. 4 

LEE, Robert Edward (1807-1870), ames 
can military officer; commander-in- chic: t 
of Confederate armies. 

LEHAR, Franz (1870-1948), 
composer. 

LENIN, Nikolai (Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov) 
(1870-1924), Soviet statesman. f 

LEONARD, Benny (Benjamin Leiner) 
(1896-1947), American boxer. 

LEWIS, Meriwether (1774-1809), Ameri 
explorer. 

LEWIS, Sinclair 
novelist. 


English non- 


Hungarian 


(1885-1951), A 


1h OKALIN ‘Lydia Kamekeha (1838- 
pt yo ‘Hawaiian queen. 

] , Jenny (Johanna Maria Lind) (1820- 
fe 1887), Swedish soprano. 


American poet. 
LISTER, Joseph (1827-1912), English sur- 
= *geon. 
LISZT, Franz (1811-1886), 
composer & pianist. 
LIVINGSTONE, David (1813-1873), Scot- 
 tish missionary & explorer. 
LLOYD GEORGE, David 
British statesman. 
peck, John (1632-1704), English phi- 
losopher. 
? LODGE, Henry Cabot (1850-1924), Ameri- 
can legislator. 
LOMBARD, Carole (Carol Jane Peters) 
(1908-1942), American actress. 
_ LOMBROSO, Cesare (1836-1909), 


Hungarian 


(1863-1945), 


Italian 
tee criminologist. 
LONDON, Jack (1876-1916), American 
‘novelist. 


_LONG, Huey Pierce (1893-1935), American 
politician. 

_.LONGFELLOW, Henry Wadsworth (1807- 
1882), American poet. 


(1874-1925), 


American 


James Russell (1819-1891), 


American poet. 

‘LOYOLA, St. Ignatius of (Ifigo de Onez 

ey y Loyola) (1491-1556), Spanish founder 
of Jesuits. 


“LUBITSCH, Ernst (1892-1947), American 


M 
Na tc korat. Thomas Babington (1800- 
_ 1859), English author & statesman. 
McCORMACK, John (1884-1945), Ameri- 
_ can tenor (born Ireland). 
‘McCORMICK, Cyrus Hall 
merican inventor. 
DONALD, James Ramsay (1866-1937), 
British statesman (born Scotland). 
MACDOWELL, Edward Alexander (1861- 
a). American composer. 

MicGRAW, John J. (1875-1934), American 
baseball manager. 
ACHIAVELLI, Niccold (1469-1527), Ital- 
N political philosopher. 
ERLINCK, Count Maurice 
9), Belgian author. 
GELLAN, Ferdinand (Fernando de 
(1480?-1521), Portuguese 


(1809-1884) , 


(1862- 


INDSAY, Nicholas Vachel (1879-1931), 


MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914), Amer- Be 
ican naval historian. 
MANET, Eduoard (1832-1883), 
painter. : 
MANN, Horace (1796-1859), American ed. - 
ucator. | 
MANSFIELD, Katherine (Kathleen Murr 
nee Beauchamp) (1888-1923), British 
story writer (born New Zealand). 7 
MANSFIELD, Richard (1854-1907), Ameri- 
can actor (born Germany of English 
parents). ; 
MARAT, Jean Paul (1743-1793), French = 
revolutionist (born Switzerland). 4 
MARCONI, Guglielmo (1874-1937), Italian 
inventor. 
MARCUS AURELIUS (Marcus Annius 
Verus) (121-180), Roman emperor. — 
MARIE -ANTOINETTE (Joséphe Jeann: 
Marie Antoinette) Siren: French 
queen (born Austria). 
MARK ANTHONY. See Antonia 
MARKHAM, Charles Edwin (1852-1 
American poet. 


lish dramatist. 
MARQUETTE, Jacques (1697-1676 
French Jesuit missionary & explorer. — ; 
MARSHALL, John (1755-1835), American 
jurist. ; 
MARX, Karl (1818-1883), ese 
cal philosopher. 
MARY STUART (1542-1587), 
Scotland. 


Czech statesman. 
MASSENET, Jules Emile Frédéric a0 
1912), French composer. 
MASTERS, Edgar Lee (1869-1950), A 
can poet. 


seph) (1832-1867), 
(born Austria). 
MAYO, Charles Horace (1865— 1999), 

ican surgeon. 
MAYO, William James (1861-1939) , 
ican surgeon. ' 
MEDICI, Lorenzo de’ (called Lorenz » the 
Magnificent) (1449-1492), Flor tag 
ruler. 


Emperor of ] 


MELLON, 
American financier. 


MELVILLE, Herman (1818-1801), by 
can novelist. 


MENDEL, Gregor 
Austrian botanist. 


J ohann 


a . i907), Russian chemist. 
MENDELSSOHN, Felix (Jakob Ludwig 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) (1809- 
j 1847), German composer. 
MESMER, Franz Anton (1734-1815), Aus- 
trian physician. 
_ METTERNICH, Prince Kiemens Wenzel 
_ Nepomuk Lothar von (1778-1859), Aus- 
trian statesman. 
Bee aan Giacomo (Jakob Liebmann 
Beer) (1791-1864), German composer. 
is ‘MICHELANGELO (Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti) (1475-1564), Italian painter & 
sculptor. 
MILL, John Stuart (1806-1873), English 
_ philosopher. 
-MILLAY, Edna St. Vincent (1892-1950), 
~ American poet. 
; oo, Glenn (1909?—1944), 
MILTON, John (1608-1674), English poet. 
MINUIT, ‘Peter (1580-1638), Dutch colo- 
oo nial Officer in America. 
_ MITCHELL, Margaret (1900-1949), Amer- 
ican novelist. 
‘MOHAMMED (570-632), Arabian prophet. 
ei (Jean Baptiste pteus) (1622- 


American 


: 592), French essayist. 
NTEZUMA II (14802-1520), Aztec em- 


SORE, George (1852-1933), ‘Trish nov- 
5 elist. 


a Thomas (1478-1535), English 
sman & author, 


\N, John Pierpont 


: (1837-1918) , 
rican financier. 


(1835-1881), Russian 


MENDELEYEV, Dmitri Ivanovich (1834- 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
Buonaparte) (1769-1821), 
France (born Corsica). 

NAST, Thomas (1840-1902), American ¢: } 
toonist (born Germany). : 

NATION, Carry Amelia (nee Moore) (1846— 
1911), American temperance leader. 

NELSON, Horatio (1758-1805), British — 
naval officer. 

NERO (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manicus) (37-68 A.D.), Roman emperor, 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), English 
mathematician & scientist. 

NIETZCHE, Friedrich Wilhelm 
1900), German philosopher. 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence 
English nurse (born Italy): 

NIJINSKY, Waslaw (1890-1950), 
dancer (Polish descent). 5 

NOBEL, Alfred Bernhard (1833-1896), 
Swedish inventor & industrialist 

NOSTRADAMUS (Michael de Notredame) 

(1508-1566), French astrologer. ; 


(844 
(1820-1910), 


Russia 


Oo 

OCHS, Adolph Simon (1858-1935), Ameri~ 
can newspaper publisher. - 

OFFENBACH, Jacques (1819-1880) , French 
composer (born Germany). : ‘ 

OMAR KHAYYAM (died ¢.1123), Persian — 
poet & astronomer. 

OROZCO, José Clemente 
Mexican painter. 

OSLER, Sir William (1849-1919), 
dian physician. 

OVID (Publius Ovidius Naso) (43 B. er 
A.D.), Roman poet. 


(1883-1949), 


Cana 


P > 
PADEREWSKI, Ignace Jan (1860-1941, 
Polish pianist & statesman, ; 
PAGANINI, Nicolo (1782-1840), 
violinist. a 
PAINE, Thomas (1737-1809), American 
political philosopher (born England). 


PARNELL, Charles Stewart (1846-1891), 
Trish nationalist leader. : 


Italia n 


French 


PASTEUR, Louis (1822-1895), 
chemist. } 
PATTON, George Smith (1885-1945), 


American general. 


sian physiologist. 
PAVLOVA, Anna 
dancer. 
PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920), A 
ican explorer. 


PENN, William (1644~1718), English 
nist in America. ~ pia : 


(1885-1931), Russian 


LES (died 429 BC.), 


Athenian | 
statesman, 

ERSHING, John Joseph (1860-1948), 
American general. 

ETAIN, Henri Philippe (1856-1951), 


_ French ex-Marshal. 

‘PETRARCH (Francesco Petrarca) (1304— 
__ 1374), Italian poet. 

PHELPS, William Lyon (1865-1943), Amer- 
_ ican critic. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery (1779-1813), 

American explorer. 

-PIRANDELLO, Luigi (1867-1936), 
dramatist & novelist. 

PITT, William (called “the Younger Pitt’’) 

_ (1759-1806), British statesman. 

PIZARRO, Francisco (1470?-1541), Spanish 

2 conqueror. 

PLATO (Aristocles) (4279-347 B.C.), Greek 

- philosopher. 

_PLUTARCH (46?-?120 A.D.), Greek biog- 

_ rapher. 

“POCAHONTAS (Matoaka) 

3 _ American Indian princess. 

POE, Edgar Allan (1809-1849) , 

poet & story writer. 

POLO, Marco (1254?—?1324), Italian trav- 

_eler, 

SOMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius 

- (106-48 B.C.), Roman general. 

PONCE pve LEON, Juan (1460?-1521), 

Spanish explorer. 


Italian 


(15952-1617), 


American 


Magnus) 


(1688-1744), English 


a Giacomo (1854-1924), Italian 
composer. 
PULITZER, Joseph (1847-1911), American 


_ newspaper publisher. 


RAC Sergei Wassilievitch 
1873-1943), Russian pianist & composer, 


Jean Baptiste (1639-1699), 


E (or RALEGH), Sir Walter 
?-1618), English courtier & navi- 


, (Raffaello Santi) (1483-1520), 
‘painter. 


RASPUTIN, Grigori EAmovich 
1916), Russian monk. 
RAVEL, Maurice Joseph 

French composer. 
REED, Walter (1851-1902), Aimertena arm: 
surgeon, 
REID, Whitelaw (1837-1912), 
journalist & diplomat. 
REINHARDT, Max (Max Goldmann 
(1873-1943), Austrian theatrical pro 
ducer (U. S. citizen, 1940). 
REMBRANDT, Harmensz van Rijn (1606- 
1669), Dutch painter. 
RENOIR, Pierre Auguste 
French painter. 
RESPIGHI, Ottorino (1879-1936), Hetions 
composer. : 
REVERE, Paul (1735-1818), American P 
triot & silversmith. ee: 
REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua (1723-1792), En; 
lish painter. 
RHODES, Cecil John (1853-1902), sout! 
African financier & atalesmad (bor: 
England). = 
RICHELIEU, Duc de (Armand Jean 
Plessis) (1585-1642), French cardinal 
statesman. 
RILEY, James Whitcomb (1849-19 
American poet, : Es 
RIMSKI-KORSAKOV, Nikolai Andreevich 
(1844-1908), Russian composer. z 
RIPLEY, Robert LeRoy (1893-1949), A 
ican cartoonist. 
ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien Francois Mari 
Isidore de (1758-1794), French revol 
tionist. 
ROBINSON, Bill 
American dancer. 


-(as71? 


(1875-1987) % 


Americ 


(1841-1919) 


(Luther) 


ROBINSON, Edward Arlington — 
1935), American poet. ‘ 
ROCKEFELLER, John Davison — 


1937), American capitalist. 


1917), French sculptor. Sisage 
ROGERS, Will (William Penn Adair ° 
ers) (1879-1935), American humoris 
ROLLAND, Romain (1860 en '¥Fren 
author. boas 
ROMBERG, Sigmund (1887-1951) ; 
can composer. 


ROMMEL, Erwin (1891-1944), 


general. 

ROOT, Elihu (1845-1937), Annonces 
man. 

ROSSETTI, Dante Gabriel 


(1828- r 
English painter & poet. : 


ROSSINI, Gioacchino Antonio (a7 
Italian composer. 


dramatist & poet. 


ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-1778), 

; French philosopher. 
-RUBENS, Peter Paul (1577-1640), Flemish 
_ painter. 

RUBINSTEIN, Anton Grigorovich (1829- 

_ 1894), Russian pianist & composer, 

_ RUNYON, Alfred Damon 

_ American journalist & author. 
RUSKIN, John (1819-1900), English art 
_  -—s¢ritie & author. 

RUSSELL, George William (pseud. AE) 

* _ (1867-1935), Irish author. 

ae = RUSSELL, Lillian (Helen Louise Leonard) 

__— (1861-1922), American soprano, 

RUTH, Babe (George Herman Ruth) 

1895-1948), American baseball player. 

Ss 

SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus (1848-1907), 

_ American sculptor (born Ireland). 

‘SAINT-SAENS, Charles Camille (1835- 

1921), French composer. 

SAND, George (Amandine Lucile Aurore 

Dudevant, nee Dupin) (1803-1876), 
_ French novelist. 

SAPPHO (c.600 B.C.), Greek poet. 

.RGENT, John Singer (1856-1925), Amer- 

ican painter. 


@’Agnolo di Francesco) (1486-1531), 
CHILLER, Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von (1759-1805), German poet & drama- 


pianist. 

; HOPENHAUER, Arthur 

ae German philosopher. 

at SCHUBERT, Franz Peter (1797-1828), Aus- 

‘trian composer. 

UMANN, Robert Alexander 

1856), German composer. 

UMANN-HBEINK, Ernestine (nee Roess- 

(1861-1936), German contralto 

orn near Prague). 

“ (URZ, Carl (1829-1906), American army 

o _ Officer & statesman (born Germany). 

CHWAB, Charles Michael (1862-1939), 

American industrialist. 

OTT, Robert Falcon (1868-1912), Eng- 

: sh Antarctic explorer. 

‘Ss OTT, Sir Walter (1771-1832), Scottish 
ovelist & poet. 

RD, William Henry 

American statesman. 

HAKESPEAREH, William (1564-1616), Eng- 

dramatist & poet. 

AW, George Bernard (1856-1950), Irish 

dramatist & critic. 

nay Peroy Bysshe (1792-1822), Eng- 

L poet. 


(1788-1860), 


(1810- 


(1801-1872), 


(1880-1946), 


SARTO, Andrea del (Andrea Domenico 


- SCHNABEL, Artur (1882-1951), Austrian - 


furniture "designer. . 

SHERIDAN, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), 
Trish dramatist. 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh 
1891), American army Officer, - 

SKINNER, Otis (1858-1942), American a 
tor. 

SLOAN, 
painter. 

SMETANA, Bedrich (1824-1884), ca 
composer. 

SMITH, Adam (1723-1790), Scottish econ 
omist. 

SMITH, Alfred Emanuel” (1876-1048), 
American politician. 


(1820- 


John (1871-1951), Anca 


SMITH, John (1579-1631), American colo 
nist (born England). 
SMITH, Joseph (1805-1844), 
founder of Mormon Church, 
SMUTS, Jan Christiaan (1870-1950), South 
African statesman. ™ 
SOCRATES (c.470-399 B.C.), Greek philogs 
opher. 
SOPHOCLES (496?-406 B.C.), Greek dram. } 
atist. 


SOTHERN, Edward Hugh (1859-1933), 
American actor. 

SPENCER, Herbert (1820-1903), 
philosopher. 3 

SPENGLER, Oswald (1880-1936), German 
philosopher, 


America a 


‘Englis 


poet. 
SPINOZA, Baruch (or Benedict) 
1677), Dutch philosopher. — 
STANISLAVSKI (Konstantin Sergeevich 
Alekseev) (1863-1938), Russian stage - 
producer, p 
STANLEY, Sir Henry Morton (John Rowl 
ands) (1841-1904), British explorer. — 
STEFFENS, Joseph Lincoln (1866-1986), 
American journalist. 

STEIN, Gertrude (1874-1946), 
author, ; 
STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus (26s ae 
American electrical engineer (born Ge 
many). 


1894), Scottish novelist & poet, 


STIMSON, Henry Lewis (1867-1950) 
ican statesman. ; 


STONE, Lucy (1818-1893), _ 
woman suffragist ‘ 


896), American novelist. 
=e ty ADIVARI, Antonio (1644-1737), Ital- 
jan violin-maker. 
STRAUSS, Johann (1825-1899), 
- composer. 
STRAUSS, Richard (1864-1949), German 
composer. 

STUART, Gilbert Charles 
__ American painter. 
-STUYVESANT, Peter (1592-1672), Dutch 
_ governor of New Amsterdam (New 
suey Ork) | 

SULLIVAN, Sir Arthur Seymour (1842- 
_— 1900), English composer. 

SULLIVAN, John Lawrence (1858-1918), 
American boxer. 
SUN YAT-SEN (1866-1925), Chinese states- 
man. 
SWIFT, Jonathan (1667-1745), British sat- 
_ Krist. 
SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles 
_ 1909), English poet. 

SYNGE, John Millington (1871-1909), Irish 
_ dramatist. 


Austrian 


(1755-1828), 


(1837- 


uy 


-TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, Charles Mau- 
Tice de (1754-1838), French statesman. 


MERLANE (Timur) (13369-1405), Mon- 
gol conqueror. 


"ARKINGTON, Newton Booth (1869- 
F 1946), American novelist. 
SHAIKOVSKY (or TSCHAIKOWSKY), 


RAZZINI, Luisa (1874-1940), Italian 
prano. 


ACKERAY, William Makepeace (1811- 


REAU, Henry David (1817-1862), nat~- 
uralist & author. 

ERIUS (Tiberius Claudius Nero Caesar) 
2 B.C—37 A.D.), Roman emperor. 


INTORETTO, IL (Jacopo Robusti) (1518- 
’ (1594), Italian painter. 


7 pan omen Vecelli) (1477-1576), 


USE-LAUTREC (Henri Marie Ray- 
4 de Toulouse-Lavtrec Monfa) 
-1901), French painter, 


zabeth (nee Beecher) 


stein) Ve aeiaine “eusslan revolution- 3 
ary. leader. 
TURGENEV, Ivan Seraeevidhi (1818-1883), 
Russian novelist. : 
TWAIN, Mark (Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens) (1835-1910), American author. 
TWEED, William Marcy (1823-1878), 
American politician. 
Vv 
VALENTINO, Rudolph (Rodolpho i 2 
tonguolla) (1895-1926), American actor aig 
(born Italy). , 
VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendrick (1884— 
1951), American legislator. 
VANDERBILT, Cornelius 
American financier. 
VAN DOREN, Carl (1885-1950), Arment in 
editor & critic. y 
VANDYKE (or VAN DYCK), Sir Anthon 
(1599-1641), Flemish painter. ‘ 
VAN GOGH. See Gogh. 
VAN LOON, Hendrik Willem (1882-1944) 
American author (born Netherlands) . 
VELAZQUEZ (or VELASQUEZ), Diego Ro- 
driguez de Silva y (1599-1660), ‘Spanis 
painter. 
VERDI, Giuseppe 
composer. 
VERGIL (or VIRGIL) (Publius verg 
Maro) (70-19 B.C.), Roman poet. — 
VERMEER, Jan (or Jan van der Meer ve n 
Delft) (1632-1675), Dutch painter. a ae 
VERNE, Jules (1828-1905), French author. 
VILLA, Pancho (or Francisco) (Dor 
Arango) (1877-1923), Mexican ban 
VILLON, Francois (Francois de Mo 
bier) (1431-c.1463), French poet. 
VINCI, Leonardo da (1452-1519), I 
painter, sculptor & scientist. 
VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie peed) (1694 
1778), French author. 


Ww 


WAGNER, Wilhelm Richard (1813 
German composer. : 

WALEER, James John (1881-1946), 
ican eee x, 


(eee 


(1813-1901), Ttali 


actor. 
WALTON, Izaak (1593-1683), Englis 
thor. i 


actor. ee 
WASHINGTON, Booker Taliaferro: 

1915), American educator. 
WATT, James (1736-1819), Scottish 

ventor. : 


Revolutionary officer, 
Anthony.” 


WEBER, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von 
(1786-1826), German composer. 


- WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), American 
_ statesman. : 

: “WEBSTER, Noah (1758-1843), American 

__ lexicographer. 


WEILL, Kurt (1900-1950), American com- 
z poser (born Germany). 

WELLINGTON, Duke of (Arthur Welles- 
ley) (1769-1852), British general & 
statesman. 
oes: Herbert George (1866-1946) , Eng- 
ef lish novelist. 

a ‘WERFEL, Franz (1890-1945), German nov- 
 elist & dramatist (born Prague). 


¥ 


WESLEY, John (1703-1791), English 
founder of Methodism. ; 
_ WESTINGHOUSE, George (1846-1914), 


_ American inventor. 

Bur ae Edith Newbold (nee Jones) 

(1862-1987), American novelist. 
_WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill (1834- 

_ 1943), American painter & etcher. 

Qreare. William Allen (1868-1944), Amer- 
ican journalist. 

ee Walt (Walter) 

_ American poet. 
WHITNEY, Eli (1765-1825), American in- 

ventor. 

WHITTIER, John Greenleaf (1807-1892), 

merican poet. 

uCOX, Ella (nee Wheeler) (1850-1919), 

merican poet. 

WILDE, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills 

Rr: Trish dramatist & poet. 


(1819-1892), 


Name Born Ruled! 

TII the Great? ....... 1440 1462-1505 

MELT SRMR TS etl tce: sis 5 a)si0cevece. se 1479 1505-1533 

Ivan IV the Terrible? ..... 1530 1533-1584 

OGOLE) Die /sci\c0 at latoln © 1557 1584-1598 

ASH CLOCUMOW,: 2)e)5.5 c's ais sieves ¢.1551 1598-1605 

Mb ceeteiaisyeieiejs i816 '6 1589 1605—1605 

pinsslale Gale ? 1605-1606 

Rath valeleiavele ? 1606-16105 

ne of Troubles”® .,.... .... 1610-1613 

chael Romanov? .....:.. 1596 1613-1645 

2. OS eee 1629 1645-1676 

OUR LUM ss 6 <lclaisie ss ... 1656 1676-1682 
Mbsitersteisceralsi6ser(e .--- 1666 1682-16899 

er I the Great® ........ 1672 1682-1725 

nisiglaisveslelsioieie se \CelOGt) 1725-1727. 

Mimeiisiisivsresisivelsivieisice: L119. 17271730 

Lee esecrecccccceeeneee 1693 1730-1740 
eae Svecccecsscescsecoee L740 1740—174110 


ar of end of yule is also that of death, unless other- 
indicated. 2Grand Duke of Muscovy. # First 
of Russia; had himself crowned as such in 1547, 
o known as Pseudo-Demetrius. His origin is obscure. 
claimed to be Ivan IV’s youngest son, Demetrius 
ho had been murdered in 1591. Demetrius I conquered 
oscow in 1605 but was killed in 1606. From 1607-12, 
Wet Be men, posing as Demetrius, attempted to con- 

Moscow but failed. 6 Died 1612. 6 During this 


_ WISE, Stephen Samuel (1874-1949), Amer 


Rulers of Russia Since 1462 


WILLIAMS, Roger (16032-1683), Americ 
colonial clergyman (born Engle 
founder of Rhode Island. 

WILLKIE, Wendell Lewis (1892-1944), # 
American lawyer & politician. 


ican rabbi (born Hungary). 
WOLFE, Thomas Clayton 
American novelist. 
WOLSEY, Thomas (12752-1530), Eth 
prelate & statesman. 
WOOD, Grant (1892-1942), 
painter. 
WOOLF, Adeline 
English novelist. 
WOOLLCOTT, Alexander 
American author. 
WORDSWORTH, William 
English poet. 3 
WRIGHT, Orville (1871-1948), American — 
inventor. ; 


WRIGHT, Wilbur (1867-1912), 
inventor. 


(1900-1938) - . 


American 

3 
Virginia (1882-1941), 4 
(1887-1943) , 


(1770-1850), 


America n 


Y 


Mormon leader. 
Ze 
ZIEGFELD, Florenz (1867-1932), American 
theatrical producer. 2 
ZOLA, Emile (1840-1902) , French novelis 


ZOROASTER (or ZARATHUSTRA) (c.6th 
century B.C.), Persian religious leader. 


Name Born 
AAUZAIOCT, liclsteleteieisieveveroeierere ome 09 
POECP TL <5 /uiars wt eisiearnice meer 1728 
Catherine If the Great 1729 
PAULL Syety Pete ss! cvensnye eeepc ert 1754 
ALEK AM CE? My nis cies tele le Hor ae ME 
Nicholas) Ti cautassesseuestele ers 1796 
AVEKANGEL LT Giateieue ies visversleiele 1818 
Alexander III ...:.. Vesecee 1845 


Nicholas LLe \cireme. 1868 


Previsional Government 


Prince Georgi Lvov!? ...... 1861 
Alexander Kerensky” ..... 1881 
U.S.S.R.15 


Nikolai Lenin™ ........006. 
Joseph ‘Stalini® o....esceece 


1870 
1879 


pred the throne remained empty. 7 First of 
omanov line, which lasted until the Russian Revi 
tion. Michael was the grandnephew of Ivan IV. *® Rt 
jointly until 1689, at which time Ivan V was de 
® Died 1696. 1 Died 1764, Killed 1918. © 
13 Died 1925. . i The U.S.8.R. w 
formally organized until 1923. 16 As oat Se 
of the Communist party, Stalin w: pee 

Soviet Union from 1924-41. In 1941, he beta I 


eens Saxons} 
Sua — Born 
bert? SSP a aeh cake vesCn TTS 
thelwulf 
thelbald 


= Sua sdokeB OBO SCOR ey 


aeotas Eowerecssa ke 


PREMTE Tove eecsece ce aesano ts 
_ Alfred the Great ....... ieee O49 
Edward the Elder ......... c. 870 
PUAOMOIBCED. obec oe cc aee vec -. 895 
Edmund I the Deed-doer . 921 
MCL OC cis! stolsis «ale croc'e cieit.a'a sivi9 ce. 925 
mM wy the: Fair ©... cc<ce cece c. 943 
_ Edgar the Peaceful ....... » 943 
_ Edward the Martyr ....... c. 962 
_-Ethelred II the Unready .. 3868 
- Edmund II Ironside ....... c. 993 
995 
Harold I Harefoot ......... c.1016 
ee Toccanute Socbacacsaccoe c.1018 
y Saxons 
Edward the Confessor ..... 6.1004 
BERSRORCUET  iclaic-c cieteciere's s se bins c.1020 


House of Nermandy 


William I the Conqueror .. 1027 
Mariam TT Rufus ......16. c.1056 
Henry I Beauclerc ....... - 1068 
Stephen of Blois .......... c.1100 
House of Plantagenet 

Sebiiate wiaBats (=2<1<:0 "ans ate 1133 

ichard I Coeur de Lion .. 1157 
Bietaretersfohnistore + L167 

Beals fm ielol sie ralisis.aisieiols 1207 

dward I Longshanks ..... 1239 
Sietatetetelsisteieieslainiot sd 1284 

BIMUU LEE sigleis|sietr's s:0/e «610100 1312 
Sele ee cise ale cxste 1367 


House of Lancaster 


fenry IV Bolingbroke ..... 1366 
nry SOGOGHDDGODDED OO at SLY 
lenry VI RUldiges Voice cicieis ese eh aad! 


herwise indicated. 
Ned 1400. 


Kings ef Prussia 


Born 

OA SOR COND OSOC 1657 

rederick William I ....... 1688 
derick II the Great .... 1712 
derick William II ...... 1744 
ederick William III ..... 1770 
derick William IV ..... 1785 
PBT La ia ieivie/o.0's 0 0.01210 0100s 1797 
t Emperors of Germany 
AMI ef er 3,06 10 (86,0 90K 1797 

Bieta dias (o18 die ‘eee 1831 

Oleg ARE eee oe 1859 


erick III, 


3 Became Emperor of 


E lors of England < 


Ruled? 
828— 839 
839— 858 
858— 860 
860— 866 
866— 871 
871— 899 
899— 925 
925— 939 
939— 946 
946— 955 
955— 959 
959— 975 
975— 979 
979-1016 

1016-1016 


1016-1035 
1035-1040 
1040-1042 


1042-1066 
1066-1066 


1066—1087 
1087-1100 
1100-1135 
1135-1154 


1154-1189 
1189-1199 
1199-1216 
1216-1272 - 
1272-1307 
1307-1327 
1327-1377 
1377-13994 


1399-1413 
1413-1422 
1422—146113 


1 Dates for Saxon Kings are still subjects of contro- 
2 Year of end of rule is also that of death, unless 
3 Became King of West Saxons in 
; considered (from 828) first King of all SeagIAue- 

§ Nominal Queen for 9 days; not counted 
) Queen by some authorities. She was beheaded in 


Rulers of Prussia and Germany 


Ruled? 
1701-1713 
1713-1740 
1740-1786 
1786-1797 
1797-1840 
1840-1861 
1861-18718 


1871-1888 
1888-1883 
1888-19184 


ot end of rule Is also that of death, unless other- 
. *Was Elector of Brandenbur; 


(1683- 
ermany 


House of York 


Name Born 


Ndward TV yesiesic cdo 6s forsee 
PAG WiAT' lig Vai tas visisressateseie\s oie soe 
Richard III 


1433-1483 
STR ae 1483-1485. 


House of Tudor aoe 
1485-1509 


Henrys Villioactertesice pe aerate 1457 

Henrys: VEEL iver eecte teva hazste ers 1491 1509-154 

EGWATdSViT oaacrin ear cece 1537 1547-1553. 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey)® 1537 1553-155 

Mary I (“Bloody Mary’) .. 1516 1553-155 


Elizabeth [/2Visssrceesesnes 1558-1603 


James It. sy ebaetas eee 1566 1603-1625 
;Charles- lee tecs nano asmere 1600 1625-1649 

Commonwealth : 
Council of State .......... «e+. 1649-1653 
Oliver Cromwell? .......... 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell? ....... 1626 


1658-16 


OCharlessii cists opi comieicnty - 1630 1660-1885 
Tames Lis aees cca see ome 1633 1685-16839 _ 
Willtam Ue, crc ciecie caine 1650 1689-1702 © 
Mary i T1410 receis clsiaticvereoleneree 1662 = 
ANNO eects ase sralelelans Ae LOOS 
House of Hanover 

GeOrgenle cceecisces ere 1660 
Georgoull Co seeu, sees selects 1683 
Georgestll. Sac .ceseclee eeienn eae 
GOT gO FIN isis sic eninre bclepiotae 1762 
William IV ...... a aye\eiaverarare 1765 
Victoria”... ee tAdau cate ee PLO 

House of Saxe-Coburg™ 
HGQwWard av IL. sic. stele cloicisie 1841 


House of Windsor? 


GeOrge Viriicsices ceils 
Edward VIII ............ ote 
GeOrge Rite actelcsirel-lstarniere SEK: 
Elizabeth) Lh cj. csrecisis 
* Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1887-1928). 
Protector. %Djed 1712. »* Died 

1689-1694. 1 Names_ changed iron Saxe-Cob 
Windsor in 1917. 12 Has been known since i 
tion asthe Duke of Windsor, ¥% Hee vi ie d 
briefly 1470-71. Ree 


eee 


Heads of the Reich ‘, 


Name Born 


Friedrich Ebert® ...... ve 87 Dae 
Paul von Hindenburg® .... 1847 
Adolf Hitler®7 ..... wiewesece, L809) 
Barth Doenitzore. ci. a) sischevrara 1891 


Wilhelm Pieck® ........... 


in 1871. 4 Died 1941. 5 President. 
pete by President Hindenbur; 
ve. 


‘ Foo 


Rulers of France 


Carolingian Dynasty 
Name Born 
Pepin the Short ..,........ c. 714 
Charlemagne? 
Louis I the Debonair? 
Charles I the Bald¢# 
‘Louis II the Stammerer ... 
Louis Tir 
Carloman® .. 
Charles II the Fat® 
Eudes (Odo), Count 
of Paris ? 
harles III the Simple® ... 879 
(6) SYeh Sut dS Oi ee c: 865 
Rudolf (Raoul), Duke 
of Burgundy 2 926— 936 
Louis IV d’Outremer ...... c. 921 936— 954 
vi 941 954— 986 
, 966 986—- 987 


Ruled! 
751— 768 
768— 814 
814— 840 
840— 877 
877— 879 
879— 882 
879— 884 
884— 8877 


888— 898 
893— 923° 
922— 923 


Capetian Dynasty 


Meise Capety...0ic.css..0 > c. 940 
tobert Il the Pious" ...... c, 970 


987— 996 

996-1031 
1031-1060 
1060-1108 
1108-1137 
1137-1180 
1180-1223 
1223-1226 
1226-1270 
1270-1285 


ouis vit the Young .. 
lip II (Philip Augustus) 1165 


lip III the PES OL GH ec sialg'e 
Hhilip IV the Fair ..,.,.... 1285-1314 
Louis X the Quarreler 1314-1316 
John } 1316-1316 
1316-1322 

the les. Vi the Fair ....... 1322-1328 


House of Valois 

1328-1350 
1350-1364 
1364-1380 


1319 
1337 


the Well-Beloved ....... 
S vir 


1368 
1403 
1423 
1470 


1380-1422 

1422-1461 
1461-1483 

t 1483-1498 
XII the Father 

the People ........... 

cis 258 Sits cea Fy ae ae ae 


1462 
1494 
1519 
1544 
1550 
1551 


1498-1515 
1515-1547 
1547-1559 
1559-1560 
1560-1574 
1574-1589 


F House of Bourbon 
ry IV of Navarre ....,. 1553 
DE eerstasrtaiielsisieeistee, | LOO 
IV the Great .....: 1638 
the Well-Beloved 1710 


1589-1610 
1610-1643 
1643-1715 
1715-1774 


Year Aer Ax of rule is also that of death, unless other- 
indicated. 2 Crowned Emperor of the West in 800. 
ly Roman Emperor 814-840. 4Holy Roman Em- 

P 875-877 as Charles II. ® Ruled jointly 879-882. 
man Emperor 881-887 as Charles Ill. 7 Died 

; 893-898 in opposition to Eudes, % Died 929. 

i counted in regular line of Kings of France by some 
thes. Elected by nobles but killed in Battle of 

4 Sometimes called Robert I, ™ Executed 


Titular King only. He died in prison according ~ 


en reports, but many pretenders appeared during 
B ourbon Prsyaration. 44 As First Consul, Napoleon 


House of Bourbon (cont’d) 
Name 


Louis XVI 


~ Louis XVII (Louis Charles 


de France) ?* 1793-1795 


First Republic 


National Convention 
Directory (Directoire) 


1792-1795 _ 
1725-1799 
Consulate 


Napoleon Bonaparte 1799-1804 


First Empires 
Napoleon I 


Restoration of House of Bourbon 

Louis XVIII le Désiré 
Charles & 

Bourbon-Orleans fine 


Louis Philippe 
(“Citizen King’’) 


1830-1848!7 


Second Republic 


Louis Napoleon! ..... Phe aie LOCUS 1848-1852 


Second Empire 


Napoleon III 
(Louis Napoleon) 


Third Republic 


Louis Adolphe Thiers™ .... 1797 
Marie EH. P. M. 
de MacMahon 
Francois P. J. Grévy”° 
Sadi Carnot 
Jean Casimir-Périer’ 
Francois Félix Faure”? 


mile Loubet” 

Clement Armand Falliéres” 

Raymond Poincaré” 

Paul Hugéne Louis 
Deschanel © 

Alexandre Millerand 2 

Gaston Doumergue”? 

Paul Doumer” 

Albert Lebrun” 


1895-1899 
1809-1906 f 


se eeee 


Vichy Government 
Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain® oi .eecesa 


Provisional Government 

Charles de Gaulle* 1890 

Félix Gouin ........... ... 1884 

Georges Bidault™* ......,.. 1899 
Fourth Republic 

Vincent Auriol” 1884 


1944-1946 
1946-194 


1947- 


cere eee ene 


held the power of government. In 1804, he became dom 
peror. % Abdicated first time June 1814. Re-enter 
Paris Mar. 1815, after escape from Elba; Louis XV 
fled to Ghent. Abdicated second time June 1815. 
named as his successor his son, Napoleon II, who 
not acceptable to the Allies, He died 1821, 1° Died 
Died 1850. # President; became Tmperor i 

¥ Died 1873. % President. #1 Died 1877. iad 

28 Died 1891. 24 Died 1907. % Died 1929. 26 Died 

* Died 1934, 28 Died 1922. % Died 1942. #0 Dy 

4 Died 1950, %Chiet of State. % Died 1951. 
terim President. % Still alive, a a 


1755 1814-1824 | 
1757 1824—-183018 9 


» Since most persons who can read and write occasionally or frequently indulge 
may in the indoor pastime of working crossword puzzles, this section is offered as a 
handy help to solvers who may be stumped now and then for a two-letter word — 
Smee “three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word meaning “native of Min-— 
anao.” fie 

We have those two words here, and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, ~ 
Norse and Egyptian deities of myth and legend. And we have those “Greek — 
letters” and “months of the Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little gaps 
in a crossword solution. 
The reader is warned that in mythology there are many confusing and even 
Sr conflicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god- 
desses and lesser figures. There is also considerable variation in the spelling of 
names, places and things. For instance, you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON, — 
y and similar options are plentiful all along the crossword line. If the reader will 
— keep further possible variations in mind, it may help at a critical point ae 
hare some crossword puzzle. Good hunting! 
ix JOHN KIERAN, Editor 
ae First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers 
(We cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you wiil meet with in your daily and Sunday cro 

word puzzles, for such words run into many thousands. But we have tried to include those which turn 
up 7 ph i ete as well as many others which shouid be of help to you when you are unable todos 
Tle Arse, we do not guarantee that the definitions in your puzzle will be exactly the same as ours, althou 
we have checked every word with a standard dictionary and have followed its definition. 
In nearly every case, we have used as the key word the principal noun of the definition, rather th 


; any adjective, adjective phrase, or noun used as an adjective. And, to simplify your searching, we 
_ grouped the words according to the number of spaces you have to fill. ) 


Words of Two Letters 


ry 


_ Ambary, DA 
_ And (French, Latin), ET 
Article (Arabic), AL 
(French), LA, LE, UN 
_ (Spanish), EL, LA, UN 
At the (French), AU 
_ (Spanish), AL 

‘Behold, LO 
ird: Hawaiian, OO 
‘Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR 
Bone, OS 
“Buddha, FO 
utterfly: Peacock, IO 
vhampagne, AY 
Chaos, NU 
thief: Burmese, BO 
‘Ooin: Roman, AS 
Siamese, AT 
Concerning, RE 
Dialect: Chinese, WU 


- Factor: Amplification, MU 
_ Fifty (Greek), NU 


orty (Greek), MU 
_ From (French, Latin, Span- 
ish), DE 


From the (French), DU 

God: Babylonian, EA, ZU 
Egyptian sun, RA 
Hindu unknown, KA 
Semitic, EL 

Goddess: Babylonian, AT 
Greek earth, GE 

Gold (heraldry), OR 

Gulf: Arctic, OB . 

Heart (Egy. relig.) AB 

Indian: South American, 

GE 

King: Of Bashan, OG 

Language: Artificial, RO 
Assamese, AO 

Lava: Hawaiian, AA 


Letter: Greek, MU, NU, FI, Suffix: Comparative, E 


XI 
Hebrew, HE, PE 
Lily: Palm, TI 
Measure: Annamese, LY 
Chinese, HO, HU, KO, LI, 
MU, PU, TO, TU 
Japanese, GO, JO, MO, RI, 
SE, TO 
Metric land, AR 
Netherlands, EL 
Portuguese, PE 
Siamese, WA 
Swedish, AM 
Type, EM, EN 
Monk: Buddhist, BO 


399 


Month: Jewish, AB 
Mouth, OS . t , 
Mulberry: Indian, AL 
Native: Burmese, WA 
Note: Of Scale, DO, PA, 

LA, RE, TI 


1a 
Of the (French), DU 
One (Scotch), AE 
,Pagoda: Chinese, TA : 
‘Plant: East Indian fiber, 
Ridge: Sandy, AS, O} 
River: Russian, OB 
Sloth: Three-toed, 
Soul (Egy. relig.), ] 
Sound: Hindu mystic 


The. See Article _ 
To the: French, AU 
Spanish, AL ay 
Tree: Buddhist sacred, 
Tribe: Assamese, A' 
Type: Jumbled, PI 
Weight: Annamese, iy 
Chinese, LI — : 
Danish), ES eee 
Japanese, MO 
Roman, AS Pee 
Whirlwind: Faeroe Is., 
Yes (German), JA © 
(Italian, Spanish) 
(Russian), DA — 


‘Adherent, IST 
' Again, BIS 
Age, ERA 


- DIE, EIN 
(French), LES, UNE 
(Spanish), LAS, 

_ UNA 

anana: Polynesian, FET 
arge, HOY 


ass: African, TYO 
ak, NEB, NIB 
_ Beard: Grain, AWN 
eetle: June, DOR 
Being, ENS 
_ Berry: Hawthorn, HAW 
2g verage: Hawaiian, AVA 
Bird: Australian, EMU 
3 Fe. Crowlike, JAY 
Extinct, MOA 
abulous, ROC 
rigate, IWA 
arson, POH, TUE, TUI 


ton: Swiss, URI 
p: Turkish, FEZ 


- Queene,” UNA 
: Afghan, PUL 
A panian, LEK 


Bulgarian, LEV, LEW 
. ae ECU, SOU 


- Sia: 


bess! feck 
etherlands, EDE, EPE 


ellation: Southern, 
ARA 
Contraction: 


Poetic, 
_EER, OER. 


Antelope: African, GNU, 
SOB 
Apricot: Japanese, UME 
Article (German), DAS, 


‘DEM, DEN, DER, DES, 


LOS, 


_ See iso pony of account 


ANS, 
munity: Russian, MIR 


EEN, 


ing: Apex os roof, EPI 


Words of Three Letters 

Crab: Fiddler, UCA — 

Crag: Rocky, TOR 

Cry: Crow, rook, raven, CAW 

Cup: Wine, AMA 

Cymbal: Oriental, TAL, ZEL 

Disease: Silkworm, UJI 

Division: Danish territorial, 
AMT 

Geologic, EON 


’ Doctrine, ISM 


Dowry, DOT 

Dry (French), SHC 

Dynasty: Chinese, CHI, 
HAN, SUI, WEI, YIN 


Eagle: Sea, ERN 
Earth (comb, form), GEO 
Egg: Louse, NIT 
Eggs: Fish, ROE 
Emmet, ANT 
Enzyme, ASH 
Equal (comb. form), ISO 
Extension: building, ELL 
Far (comb. form), TEL 
Farewell, AVE 
Fiber: Palm, TAL 
Finial, EPI 
Fish: Carplike, IDE 
Pikelike, GAR 
Flatfish, DAB 
Fleur-de-lis, LIS, LYS 
Food: Hawaiian, POI 
Formerly, NEE 
Friend (French), AMI 
Game: Card, LOO 
Garment: Camel-hair, ABA 
Gateway, DAR 
Gazelle: Tibetan, GOA 
Genus: Ducks, AIX 
Grasses, POA 
Grasses (maize), ZEA 
Herbs or shrubs, IVA 
Lizards, UTA 
Rodents (incl. house 
mice), MUS 
Ruminants (incl. cattle), 
BOS 
Swine, SUS 
Gibbon: Malay, LAR 
God: Assyrian, SIN 
Babylonian, 
BEL, HEA, SIN, UTU 
Trish sea, LER 
Phrygian, MEN 
Polynesian, ORO 
Goddess: Babylonian, AYA 
Etruscan, UNI 
Hindu, SRI, UMA, VAC 
Teutonic, RAN 
Governor: Algerian, DEY 
Turkish, BEY 
Grampus, ORC 
Grape, UVA 
Grass: Meadow, POA 
Gypsy, ROM 
Hail, AVE 
Hare: Female, DOE 


ABU, ANU, 


ation Please Alma: 


Hawthorn, HAW q 
Hay: Spread for drying, THD 

Herb: Japanese, UDO 
Perennial, PIA 
Used for blue dye, WAD 
Herd: Whales, GAM, POD : 
Hero: Spanish, CID E 
High (music), ALT 4 
Honey (pharm.), MEL 4 
} 


Humorist: American, ADE 
I (Latin), EGO 
I love (Latin), AMO 
Indian: Algonquian, 
SAC, WEA 
Chimakuan, HOH 
Keresan, SIA 
Mayan, MAM 
Shoshonean, UTH 
Siouan, KAW, OTO ; 
South American, ITE,- 
ONA, URO, URU, YAO © 
Tierra del Fuego, ONA 
Wakashan, AHT 
Ingot, PIG 
Inlet: Narrow, RIA 
Island: Cyclades, IOS 
Dodecanese, COS, KOS 
(French), ILE 
River, AIT 
Jackdaw, DAW 
John (Gaelic), IAN 
Keelbill, ANI, ANO _ 
Kiln, OST 4 
King: British legendary, 
LUD oe 
Kobold, NIS 
Lace: To make, TAT 
Lamprey, EEL 
Language: Artificial, IDO 
Bantu, ILA 
Siamese, LAO, TAT 
Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE 
Leaving, ORT 
Left: Cause to turn, HAW 
Letter: Greek, OHI, ETA, 
PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU ~ 
Hebrew, MEM, NUN, om 
TAV, VAU 
Lettuce, COS 
‘Life (comb. form), BIO 
Lily: Palm, TOI 
Lizard, EFT 
Louse; Young, NIT 
Love (Anglo-frish), GRA 
Lute: Oriental, TAR ; 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA 
Marble, TAW ( 
Match: Shooting (French). 
TIR 
Meadow, LEA Oe A 
Measure; Abyssinian, TAT 
Algerian, PIK 


FOX, 


Annamese, GON, 
NGU, QUO, mes 
TAT 


Arabian, DEN, SAA ng 


Bulgarian, OKA, OKE 
_ Chinese, FEN, TOU, YIN 
Cloth, ELL ; 
- Cyprus, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Czech, LAN, SAH 
Danish, FOD, MIL, POT 
Dominican Republic, ONA 
Dutch, old, AAM 
East. Indian, KIT 
Egyptian, APT, HEN, PIK, 
i; ROB 
Electric, MHO, OHM 
Energy, ERG 
English, PIN 
_ Estonian, TUN 
__ French, POT 
German, AAM 
Greek, PIK . 
Hebrew, CAB, HIN, 
fe) LOG 
Hungarian, AKO 
Icelandic, FET 
y, Indian, GAZ, GUZ, 
Za KOS 
Japanese, BOO, 
KEN, RIN, SHO, 
eee AN 
Malabar, ADY 
Metric land, ARE 
Netherlands, KAN, 
MUD, VAT, ZAK 
Norwegian, FOT, POT 
_ Persian, GAZ, GUZ, MOU, 
_ ZAR, ZER 
Polish, CAL 
Rangoon, DHA, LAN 
_ Roman, PES, URN 
E Russian, FUT, LOF 
_ Scotch, COP 
Siamese, KEN, NIU, RAI, 
SAT, SEN, SOK, WAH, 
fe LOT 
yn ~ Somaliland, TOP 
_ Spanish, PIE 
_ Straits Settlements, PAU, 
oe LUN 
Swedish, ALN, FOT, MIL, 


KOR, 


JOW, 


CHO, 
SUN, 


KOP, 


Tunisian, SAA 

_ Turkish, OKA, OKE, PIK 
Wire, MIL 

_ Wirtemberg, IMI 

Yarn, LEA 

_ Yugoslavian, OKA, RIF 
Milkfish, AWA 

foccasin, PAC 

Money: Yap stone, FEI 
Money of Account: Anglo- 
Saxon, ORA, ORE 


Monkey: Capuchin, SAI 


Morsel, ORT 
Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE 
Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA 


Mulberry: Indian, AAL, 
ACH, AWL 

Muttonbird: New Zealand, 
OII 

Nahoor, SNA 


Native: Mindanao, ATA 
Neckpiece, BCA 


Newt, EFT 
No (Scotch), NAE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA 


Of scale, SOL 

Nursemaid: Oriental, 
IYA 

Ocher: Yellow, SIL 
One (Scotch), YIN 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE 
Oven: Polynesian, UMU 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA 
Parrot: Hawk, HIA 

New Zealand, KHA 
Part: Footlike, PES 
Particle: Electrified, ION 
Pasha, DEY 
Pass: Mountain, COL 
Paste: Rice, AME 
Pea: Indian split, DAL 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO 


AMA, 


‘Penpoint, NEB, NIB 


Piece out, EKE 

Pigeon, NUN 

Pine: Textile screw, ARA 

Pistol (slang), GAT 

Pit: Baking, IMU 

Plant: Pepper, AVA 

Play: By Capek, RUR 

Poem: Old French, DIT 

Porgy: Japanese, TAI 

Priest: Biblical high, ELI 

Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 

Pseudonym: Dickens’, BOZ 

Queen: Fairy, MAB 

Quince; Bengal, BEL 

Record: Ship’s, LOG 

Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 

POB 

Resin, LAC 

Resort, SPA 

Revolver (slang), GAT 

Right: Cause to turn, GEE 

River: Scotch or English, 

DEE (Spanish), RIO 

Swiss, AAR 

Room: Harem, ODA 

Rootstock: Fern, ROI 

Rose (Persian), GUL 

Ruff: Female, REE 

Rule: Indian, RAJ 

Sailor, GOB, TAR 

Saint: Female (abbr.), STE 
Mohammedan, PIR 

Salt, SAL 

Sash: Japanese, OBI 

Scrap, ORT 


Seed: Poppy, MAW 


Small, PiP 
Self, EGO 
Serpent: Vedic sky, AHI 
Sesame, TIL 5 
Sheep: Female, EWE 
Indian, SHA 
Male, RAM 
Sheepfoild (Scotch), REE 
Shelter, LEE 
Shield, ECU i 
Shooting match (French), © 
TIR 
Shrew: Huropean, ERD 
Shrub: Evergreen, YEW 
Silkworm, ERI 
Snake, ASP, BOA 
Soak, RET 
Son-in-law: Mohammed’s, 
ALI 
Sorrel: Wood, OCA ti] 
Spade: Long, narrow, LOY 
Spirit: Malignant, KER 
Spot: Playing-card, PIP te. 
Spread for drying, TED 
Spring: Mineral, SPA 
Sprite: Water, NIX 
Statesman: Japanese, ITO 
Stern: Toward, AFT 
Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
Street (French), RUE 
Summer (French), ETE 
Sun, SOL 
Swamp, BOG, FEN 
Swan: Male, COB 
Tea: Chinese, CHA 
Temple: Shinto, SHA 
The, See Article 
Thing (law), RES 
Title: Etruscan, LAR © 
Monk’s, FRA 
Portuguese, DOM 
Spanish, DON vi 
Turkish, AGA, BEY Ta 
Tool: Cutting, ADZ, AXE heal ; 
Mining, GAD ‘ato 
Piercing, AWL 3 
Tree: Candlenut, AMA 
Central American, EBO 
East Indian, SAJ, SAL ~ 
Evergreen, YEW 
Hawaiian, KOA, KOU 
Indian, BEL, DAR 
Linden, LIN 
New Zealand, AKE 
Philippine, DAO, 
TUL 
Rubber, ULE > 
South American, APA 
Tribe: New Zealand, ATI eg 
Tumeric, REA 3 ee 
Twice, BIS’ ‘ ‘iy ) i 
Twin: Siamese, ENG ‘pega 
Uncle (dialect), EAM, EM 
Veil: Chalice, AER, AIR 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, — 
ALB 


‘ee 


pry \. 


402, 


Vetch: Bitter, ERS. Cygne ‘OKA, OKE 
-Victorfish, AKU Danish, LOD, ORT, VOG 
_ Vine: New Zealand, AKA East Indian, TJI _ : 


Philippine, IYO Egyptian, KAT, OKA, OKE 
Wallaba, APA English, for wool, TOD 
Wapiti, ELK German, LOT 


Water (French), EAU Greek, MNA, OKA, OKE 
Waterfall, LIN Indian, SER 


Watering place: Prussian, Japanese, FUN, KIN, RIN, 
5: EMS SHI 
_ Weave: Designating plain, Korean, KON 
ag UNI Malacca, KIP 
Weight: Annamese, CAN Mongolian, LAN 
Bulgarian, OKA, OKE Netherlands, ONS 
_ Burmese, MOO, VIS Norwegian, LOD 
_. Chinese, FEN, HAO, KIN, Polish, LUT 
 §SU, TAN, YIN Rangoon, PAI 
} ; Roman, BES 


2 Words of Four Letters 
Aborigine: Borneo, DYAK Buffalo: Indian wild, ARNA 
Agave, ALOE — Bull (Spanish), TORO 
Animal: Footless, APOD Burden, ONUS 
Ant: White, ANAI, ANAY Cabbage: Sliced, SLAW 
Antelope: African, ASSE, Caliph: Mohammedan, 
BISA, GUIB, KOBA, OMAR 
KUDU, ORYX, POKU, Canoe: Malay, PRAU, PROA 
_ PUKU, TOPI, TORA Cap: Military, KEPI 
Apoplexy: Plant, ESCA Cape, NESS 
Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 
Case: Article, ETUI 
PEBA, Cat: Wild, BALU, EYRA 
: y. Chalcedony, SARD 
etic: Mohammedan, Chamber: Indian ceremo- 
he nial, KIVA 
ae sociation: Chinese, TONG Channel: Brain, ITER 
is _ Astronomer: Persian, OMAR Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 
: : Of Vishnu, RAMA Chest: Sepulchral stone, 
CIST 
(heral- Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 
Church: Part of, APSE, 


: NAVE 
“ Mulberry, TAPA (Scotch), KIRK 
sase: Column, DADO Claim (law), LIEN 
; Be nico ORLE Cluster: Flower, CYME 
Coin: Chinese, TAEL, YUAN 
German, MARK 
: Indian, ANNA 
i : Japanese rice, Tranian, RIAL 
Italian, LIRA 
Asian, MINA, MYNA Moroccan, OKITA 
tian sacred, IBIS Siamese, BAHT 
DODO, MAMO’ South American, PESO 


Spanish, DURO, PESO 

x i N Turkish, PARA 

Hi ian IIWI, MAMO Commune: Belgian, AATH 

Composition: Musical, 

ge OPUS 

s class, AVES Compound: Chemical, DIOL 
iting Constellation: Southern, 
PAVO 

rd: European, MERL Council: Russian, DUMA 

at-bottomed, DORY Counsel, REDE 

Bone: Forearm, ULNA Covering: Seed, ARIL 

Bone Cross: Egyptian, ANKH 

Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 

Cup (Scotch), TASS 


Russian: LOT. oc 
Siamese, BAT, HAP, Par 
Swedish, ASS, ORT — 
Turkish, OKA, OKE 
Yugoslavian, OKA, OKE 
Whales: Herd, GAM, POD 
Wildebeest, GNU ; 
Wing, ALA 
Witticism, MOT 
Wolframite, CAL 
Worm: African, LOA 
Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI 
Yale, ELI 
Yam: Hawaiian, HOI 
Yes (French), OUI 
Young: Bring forth, EAN 
Z (letter), ZED 


Cupbearer, SAKT 
Dagger, DIRK 
Malay, KRIS 
Dam: River, WEIR 
Dash, ELAN 
Date: Roman, IDES : 
Dawn: Pertaining to, EOA 4 
Dean: English, INGE 
Decay: In fruit, BLET 
Deer: Sambar, MAHA 
Disease: Skin, ACNE 
Disk: Solar, ATEN 
Dog: Hunting, ALAN 
Drink: Hindu intoxicating 
SOMA 
Duck, SMEE, SMEW, TEA 
Dynasty: Chinese, 


: 


HSIA, MING, 
TANG, TSIN 
Mongol, YUAN 
Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 
Egyptian: Christian, COPT 
Ear: Pertaining to, OTIC 
Entrance: Mine, ADIT — 
Esau, EDOM 
Escutcheon: Voided, OR 
Eskers, OSAR 
Evergreen: New Zealand, 
TAWA 
Fairy: Persian, PERI 
Family: Italian, ESTE \ 
Far (comb. form), TELE ; 
Farewell, VALE ff 
Father (French), PERE © 
Fennel: Philippine, ANIS — 
Fever: Malarial, AGUE 
Fiber: East Indian, ‘JUTE 
Firn, NEVE i 
Fish: Carplike, DACE — : . 
Hawaiian, ULUA ; 
Herringlike, SHAD 
Mackerellike, gs 3s 
Marine, HAKE ‘ 
Sea, LING, MERO, : 


ee ERST 
ounder: Of Carthage, 
2 DIDO ; 
France: Southern, MIDI 
_ Furze, ULEX ; 
zt Gaelic, ERSE 
_Gaiter, SPAT 
Game: Card, FARO, SKAT 
- Garlic: European wild, 
= MOLY 
Garment: Hindu, SARI 
‘ Roman, TOGA 
Gazelle, CORA 
Gem, JADE, ONYX, OPAL, 
ae RUBY 
~ Genus: Amphibians (incl. 
; frogs), RANA 
_ Amphibians (incl. tree 
ba teads), HYLA 
— Antelopes, ORYX 
_ Auks, ALCA, URIA 
Bees, APIS 
- Birds (American os- 
triches), RHEA 
_- Birds (cranes), GRUS 
_ Birds (magpies), PICA 
— Birds (peacocks), PAVO 
_ Cetaceans, INTA 
- Ducks (incl. mallards), 
ANAS 
_ Fishes (burbots), LOTA | 
7 Fishes (incl. bowfins), 
oa) ~AMIA 
Genus: Geese (snow geese), 
a) ~=CHEN 
+ Gulls, XEMA 
Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 
Insects (water scorpions), 
_ NEPA 
' Lilies, ALOE 
_ Mammals (mankind), 
a HOMO . 
_ Orchids, DISA 
_ Owls, ASIO, BUBO, OTUS 
_ Palms, NIPA 
Sea birds, SULA 
Sheep, OVIS 
Shrubs, Eurasian, ULEX. 
Shrubs (hollies), ILEX 
Shrubs (incl. Virginia 
Willow), ITEA 
_ Shrubs, tropical, HVEA 
Bakes (sand snakes), 
ERYX 
ie Ewens; OLOR 
_ Trees, chocolate, COLA 
Trees (ebony family), 
“ MABA 
Trees (incl. maples), 
ACER 
‘Trees (Olives), OLEA 
‘Trees, tropical, EVEA . 


} 


os 


Babylonian, ADAD, ADDU, © 
IRRA, 


ENKI, ENZU, 

NABU, NEBO, UTUG 
Celtic, LLEU, LLEW 
Hindu, AGNI, 


RAMA, SIVA, VAYU 
Phrygian, ATYS 
Semitic, BAAL 
Teutonic, HLER 


Goddess: Babylonian, ERUA, 


GULA 
Hawaiian, PELE 


Hindu, DEVI, KALI, SHRI, 


VACH 
Gooseberry: Hawaiian, 
POHA 
Gourd, PEPO 
Grafted (heraldry), ENTE 
Grandfather (obsolete), 
AITEL 
Grandparents: 
to, AVAL 
Grass: Hawaiian, HILO 
Gray (French), GRIS 
Green (heraldry), VERT 
Groom: Indian, SYCE 
Half (prefix), 
SEMI 
Hamlet, DORP 
Hammer-head: Part of, 
PEEN 
Handle, ANSA 
Harp: Japanese, KOTO 
Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 
Hautboy, OBOE 
Hawk: Taken 
(falconry), EYAS 
Hearing (law), OYER 
Heater: For liquids, ETNA 
Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 
DILL 
Fabulous, MOLY 
Perennial, GEUM, SEGO 
Pot, WORT 


Pertaining 


Used for blue dye, WADE, 


WOAD 
Hill: Flat-topped, MESA 
Sand, DENE, DUNE 
Hoarfrost, RIME 
Hog: Immature female, 
GILT 
Holly, ILEX 
House: Cow, BYRE 
(Spanish), CASA 
Ice: Floating, FLOE 
Image, ICON, IKON 
Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 
RAMA 


Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 


SAUK 
Central American, MAYA 
Iroguoian, ERIE 
Mexican, CORA 
Peruvian, CANA, INCA, 
MORO 
Shoshonean, HOPI 
Siouan, OTOH 


CIVA, 
DEVA, DEWA, KAMA, 


DEMI, HEMI, 


from nest 


Paoutn wasters: HOPI aes 
PIMA, YUMA, ZUNI © 
Insect: Immature, PUPA 

Instrument: Stringed, 
LUTE, LYRE - 
Ireland, EIRE, ERIN 
Jacket: English, ETON 
Jail (British), GAOL 
Jar, OLLA i‘ 
Judge: Mohammedan, CADI — 
Juniper: European, CADE 
Kiln, OAST, OVEN a 
King: British legendary, 
LUDD, NUDD 
Kiss, BUSS 
Knife: Philippine, BOLO) 
Koran: Section of, SURA 
Laborer: Spanish American, 
PEON 
: Mountain, TARN 
(Scotch), LOCH — 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT ; 
Language: Buddhist, PALI a 
Japanese, AINU 
Latvian, LETT 
Layer: Of iris, UVEA 
Leaf: Palm, OLAY, OLLA — 
Legislature: Ukrainian, x ti 
RADA f 
Lemur, LORI 
Leopard, PARD 
Let it Tae STET 


“bode 


ie 


ft 
oy 


ZETA 
Hebrew, 


SHIN, TETH, YODH 


Papal, BULL 
Lily, ALOE 4 
Literature: Hindu sacred, Ce 
VEDA 
Lizard, GILA 


Monitor, URAN 
Loquat, BIWA 
Magistrate: Genoese or Ve- 

netian, DOGE  — 
Man (Latin), HOMO > 
Mark: Omission, DELE 
Marmoset: South Armerael 

MICO fa 
Meadow: Fertile, VEGA 
Measure: Jlectric, V 

WATT 

Force, DYNE 

Hebrew, OMER 

Printing, PICA an 

Spanish or Portugues 

VARA 

Swiss land, IMMI 
Medley, OLIO a 
Merganser, SMEW 
Milk (French), LAIT 
Molding, GULA — 

Curved, OGEE 7 
Mongoose: Crab-eating, 

URVA ‘ 


a 


Monk: Tibetan, LAMA 
Monkey: African, MONA, 
_ WAAG 

Ceylonese, MAHA 
Cochin-China, DOUC 
South American, SAKI, 
TIT 

Monkshood, ATIS 

Month: Jewish, ADAR, 

’ ELUL, IYAR 

Mother (French), MERE 
Mountain: Thessaly, OSSA 
Mouse: Meadow, VOLE 

_ Mythology: Norse, EDDA 
_ Nail (French), CLOU 
‘Native: Philippine, MORO 
Nest: Of pheasants, NIDE 
Network, RETE 

No (German), NEIN 


Notice: Death, OBIT 
Novel: By Zola, NANA 
rsemaid: Oriental, 


lm, ATAP, NIPA, SAGO 
rliament, DIET 


: Indian mountain, 


: Pomieay RYOT 
English, CARL 


pper, KAVA 


: Wild, SLOE 
Vegetable, OKRA, 


foble: Mohammedan, AMIR 


erro: New Zealand, KAKA 


Prong: Fork, TINE © 
Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 
Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 
Hindu, RANI 
Rabbit, CONY 
Race: Of Japan, AINU 
Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 
Redshank, CLEE 
Refuse: After pressing, 
MARC 
Regiment: Turkish, ALAI 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Ridges: Sandy, ASAR, OSAR 
River: German, ELBE, 
ODER 
Italian, ADDA 
Siberian, LENA 
Road: Roman, ITER 
Rockfish;: California, RENA 
Rodent: Mouselike, OLE 
South American, PACA 
Rootstock, TARO 
Salamander, NEWT 
Salmon: Silver, COHO 
Young, PARR 
Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 
Sauce: Fish, ALEC 
School: English, ETON 
Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA, 
KELP 
Secular, LAIC 
Sediment, SILT 
Seed: Dill, ANET 
Of vetch, TARE 
Serf, ILOT 
Sesame, TEEL 
Settlement: Eskimo, ETAH 
Shark: Atlantic, GATA 
European, TOPE 
Sheep: Wild, UDAD 
Sheltered, ALEE 
Shield, EGIS 
Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
Two-masted, BRIG 
Shrine: Buddhist, TOPE 
Shrub: New Zealand, TUTU 
Sign: Magic, RUNE 
Silkworm, ERIA 
Skin: Beaver, PLEW 
Skink: Egyptian, ADDA 
Slave, ESNE . 
Sloth: Two-toed, UNAU 
Smooth, LENE 
Snow: Glacial, NEVE 
Soapstone, TALC 
Society: African secret, 
EGBO, PORO 
Son: Of Seth, ENOS 
Song (German), LIED 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 
Sound: Lung, RALE 
Sour, ACID 
Sow: Young, GILT 
Spike: Brad-shaped, BROB 


Siaes: Power; ‘ANTE. ae 
Star: Temporary, NOVA 
Starch: East Indian, SAG 
Stone: Precious, OPAL 
Strap: Bridle, REIN ot 
Strewn (heraldry), SEME 
Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA y 
Sword: Fencing, EPEE, FOIL ~ 
Tambourine: African, ee 


Tapir: Brazilian, ANTA 
Tax, CESS , 
Tea: South American, 
MATE 
Therefore (Latin), ERGO 
Thing: Extraordinary, 
ONER ; 
Three (dice, cards, etc.), 
TREY } 
Thrush: Hawaiian, OMAO 
Tide, NEAP 
Tipster: Racing, TOUT 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS 
Hindu, BABU 
Indian, RAJA 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM 
Persian, BABA 
Spanish, DONA 
Turkish, AGHA, BABA 
Toad: Largest known, AGUA | 
Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE rf 
Tree: Apple, SORB Bae | 
Central American, EBOE 
East Indian, THAK { 
Eucalyptus, YATE 
Guiana and Trinidad, 
MORA 
Javanese, UPAS 
Linden, LIME, LINN, 
TEIL, TILL 
Sandarac, ARAR 
Sassafras, AGUE Hg 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 
Tribe: Moro, SULU 
Trout, CHAR 
Urchin: Street, ARAB 
Vessel: Arab, DHOW 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 
COPE 
Vetch, TARE 
Vine: East Indian, SOMA q 
Violinist: Famous, A M 
Vortex, EDDY 
Wampum, PEAG 
Wapiti, STAG 
Waste: Allowance for, T: 
Watchman: Indian, MIN‘ 
Water (Spanish), AGUA 
Waterfall, LINN Lear | 
Wavy (heraldry), One By 
UNDE j A? 
Wax, CERE ; 
Chinese, PELA — 


Killer, ORCA 


ed: Biblical, TARE : 
eight: Ancient, MINA 
PDanish (pl.), ESER 
East Asian, TAEL 
Greek, MINA 


_ Siamese, BAHT Wine, PORT 
i Well done (rare), EUGE Winged, ALAR 
_ Whale, CETE (Heraldry), 


Abode of dead: Babylonian, ARALU 
; “Aborigine: Borneo, DAYAK 
Aftersong, EPODE 
Aloe, AGAVE 
_ Animal: Footless, APODE 
_ Ant, EMMET 
_- Antelope: 
Pes CAAMA, 
TIANG 
vi Goat, GORAL, SEROW 
Indian, SASIN 
e Siberian, SAIGA 
_ Arch: Pointed, OGIVE 
/ Armadillo, APARA, POYOU, TATOU 
“ ‘arrowroot, ARARU 
Artery: Trunk, AORTA 
_ Association: Russian, ARTEL 
er Secret, CABAL 
Author: English, READE 
_ Automaton, GOLEM, ROBOT 
_ Award: Motion-picture, OSCAR 
_ Basket: Fishing, CREEL 
‘Beer: Russian, KVASS 
_ Bible: Mohammedan, KORAN 
‘Bird: Asian, MINAH, MYNAH 
_ ‘Indian, SHAMA 
_Larklike, PIPIT 
Loonlike, GREBE 
Oscine, VIREO ; 
South American, AGAMI 
Swimming, GREBE 
ne Black: (French), NOIRE 
(Heraldry), SABLE 
lackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 


African, ADDAX, 
ELAND, GUIBA, 


BEISA, 
ORIBI, 


obwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 

one (comb. form), OSTEO 
Leg, TIBIA 

- Thigh, FEMUR 

Broom: Twig, BESOM 

Brother (French), FRERE ‘ 


Canoe: Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 
Cape: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
aravansary, SERAI 

Sard: Old playing, TAROT 
terpillar: New Zealand, AWETO 


- Cavity: Stone, GEODE 
} ee phalopod, SQUID 


White, HUSE, 
Whirlpool, EDDY : 
Wife: Of Geraint, ENID 
Willow: Virginia, ITEA 


AILE 
Words of Five Letters 


oy Wings, ALAE 
HUSO Withered, SERE 
Without (French), SANS © 
Wool: To comb, CARD | 
Work, OPUS : 
Wrong: Civil, TORT 
Young: Bring forth, YEAN 


Cigar, CLARO 
Coating: Seed, TESTA 
Cockatoo: Palm, ARARA 
Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
French, FRANC 
German, KRONE, TALER 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE 
Iraqi, DINAR 
Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE 
Swedish, KRONA 
Turkish, ASPER 
Yugoslav, DINAR 
Collar: Papal, FANON, ORALE 
Roman, RABAT 
Commune: Italian, TREIA 
Composition: Choral, MOTET 
Compound: Chemical, ESTER 
Conceal (law), ELOIN 
Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 
Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 
Inner, PATIO 
Crest: Mountain, ARETE 
Crown: Papal, TIARA 
Cuttlefish, SEPIA 
Date: Roman, NONES 
Decree: Mohammedan, IRADE 
Russian, UKASE 
Deposit: Loam, LOESS Nog 
Desert: Gobi, SHAMO 
Devilfish, MANTA 
Disease: Cereals, ERGOT 
Disk, PATEN ia 
Dog: Australian wild, DINGO . 
Dormouse, LEROT 
Drum, TABOR 
Duck: Sea, EIDER 
Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, LIANG, SI 
Earthquake, SEISM “th 
Eel, ELVER, MORAY 
Ermine: European, STOAT 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOL 
Fabric: Velvetlike, PANNE 
Fabulist, AESOP 
Family: Italian, CENCI : F 
Fiber: West Indian, SISAL \ 0 
Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ELEMI + 
Figure; Of speech, TROPE 
Finch: European, SERIN 
Fish: American small, KILLY 
Flower: Garden, ASTER 
Friend (Spanish), AMIGO 


Fruit: Tropical, MANGO 
Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 
Furze, GORSE 
Gateway, TORAN, TORII 
Gem, AGATE, BERYL, 
E PEARL, TOPAZ 
Genus: Barnacles, LEPAS 
Bears, URSUS 
_ Birds (loons), GAVIA 
Birds (nuthatches), SITTA 
Cats, FELIS 
- Dogs, CANIS 
Fishes (chiros), ELOPS 
_ Fishes (perch), PERCA 
Geese, ANSER 
Grasses, STIPA 
Grasses (incl. oats), AVENA 
Gulls, LARUS 
Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
‘Hawks, BUTEO 
Herbs, old world, INULA 
Herbs, trailing or climbing, APIOS 
Herbs, tropical, TACCA, URENA 
Horses, EQUUS 
sects (olive flies), DACUS 
e, plant, APHIS 


izards, AGAMA 
foles, TALPA 
follusks, OLIVA 
_ Monkeys, CEBUS 
Palms, ARECA 
igeons, GOURA 


hrubs neath). ERICA 

bs (incl. raspberry), RUBUS 
bs, tropical, IXORA, TREMA, 
RENA 


, ARGAS 
ee elm ne eM ULMUS 


Aeeyrien, ASHIR, ASHUR, ASSUR 
j onian, DAGAN, SIRIS 
» DAGDA © 


nese, EBISU 


ind DURGA, GAURI, SHREE 
up: Of six, HEXAD 
sacred to Diana, NEMUS 


“eh SHOAT, SHOTE 
EIKON 
Cariban, ARARA 


. Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 


Trogon HURON 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI é 
Muskhogean, CREEK ; 
Siouan, OSAGE, TETON 
Spanish American, ARARA, CARIB 
Inflorescence: Racemose, AMENT 
Insect: Immature, LARVA 
Intrigue, CABAL 
Iris: Yellow, SEDGE 
Juniper, GORSE 
Old Testament, RETEM 
Kidneys: Pertaining to, RENAL 
King: British legendary, LLUDD 
Kite: European, GLEDE 
Kobold, NISSE 
Land: Cuitivated, ARADA 
Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 
Language: Dravidian, TAMIL : 
Lariat, LASSO, REATA 
Laughing, RIANT 


Leaf: Calyx, SHEPAL 
Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS y 
Letter: English, AITCH a 
Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 
SADHE, ZAYIN m5 
Lichen, USNEA 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Louse: Plant, APHID - 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARARA 
Mahogany: Philippine, ALMON 
Mammal: Badgerlike, RATEL 
Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Raccoonlike, COATI 
Man (French), HOMME 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
‘ Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS 
Moie, TALPA ‘ 
Monkey: African, PATAS 
Capuchin, SAJOU 
Howling, ARABA 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBE be 
Museum (French), MUSEE by 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI 
Neckpiece: Ecclesiastical, AMICE — 
Nerve (comb. form), NEURO 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE 
Insect’s, NIDUS ie 
Net: Fishing, SEINE i 
Newsstand, KIOSK © ‘ 


/ 


it seen AZOTE 
foble: Mohammedan, AMEER 
fodule: Stone, GEODE 
- Nostrils, NARES 
- Notched irregularly, EROSE 
_ Nymph: Mohammedan, HOURI 
- Official: Roman, EDILE 
_ Oleoresin, ELEMI 
Opening: Mouthlike, STOMA 
Oration: Funeral, .ELOGE 
_ Ostiole, STOMA 
Page: Left-hand, VERSO 
Right-hand, RECTO 
Palm, ARECA, BETEL 
Park: Colorado, ESTES 
_ Perfume, ATTAR 
_ Philosopher: Greek, PLATO 
_ Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE 
- Pinnacle: Glacial, SERAC 
- Plain, LLANO 
os macnn: Century, AGAVE 
Climbing, LIANA 
Dwarf, CUMIN 
ae East Asian perennial, RAMIE 
_ Medicinal, SENNA 
Mustard family, CRESS 
Plate: Communion, PATEN 
_ Poem: Lyric, EPODE 
Point: Lowest, NADIR 
Poplar, ABELE, ALAMO, ASPEN 
_ Porridge: Spanish American, ATOLE 
_ Post: Stair, NEWEL 
- Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
Protozoan, AMEBA 
- Queen: (French), REINE 
as Hindu, RANEE 
Rabbit, CONEY 
_ Rail, CRAKE 
Red (heraldry), GULES 
Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
Resin, ELEMI 
Revoke (law), ADEEM 
| Rich man, MIDAS, NABOB 
Ridge: Sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
_ River: French, LOIRE, SEINE 
_-Rockfish: California, REINA 
_ Rootstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
pot Female, REEVE 
- Sack: Pack, KYACK 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
- Saltpeter, NITER,. NITRE 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAM 
_ Sandpiper: Old World, TEREK 
Scented, OLENT f 
_ School: Fish, SHOAL 
4 ‘French public, LYCEE 
Scriptures: Mohammedan, KORAN 
_ Seaweeds, ALGAE 
Seed: Aromatic, ANISE 
" Seraglio, HAREM, SERAI 
Serf, HELOT \ 
Sheep: Wild, AUDAD 
_ Sheeplike, OVINE 
hield, AEGIS 
oe; Wooden, SABOT 
Shoots: Pickled bamboo, ACHAR. 
ot: Billiard, CAROM, MASSE 
ne: Buddhist, STUPA 


AY 


Shrub: Burning bush, WAHOO > 
Ornamental evergreen, TOYON 
Used in tanning, SUMAC 

Silk: Watered, MOIRE 

Sister (French), SOEUR 
(Latin), SOROR 

Six: Group of, HEXAD 

Skeleton: Marine, CORAL 

Slave, HELOT 

Snake, ABOMA, ADDER, COBRA, RACER 

Soldier: French, POILU 
Indian, SEPOY 

Sour, ACERB 

Spirit: Air, ARIEL 

Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 

Starwort, ASTER 

Steel (German), STAHL 

Stockade: Russian, ETAPE 

Stop (nautical), AVAST 

Storehouse, ETAPE 

Subway: Parisian, METRO 

Tapestry, ARRAS 

Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 

Temple: Hawaiian, HEIAU 

Terminal: Positive, ANODE 

Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM 

Then (French), ALORS 

Thread: Surgical, SETON 

Thrush: Wilson’s, VEERY 

Title: Hindu, BABOO 
Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB > 
Mohammedan, EMEER, IMAUM 

Tree: Buddhist sacred, PIPAL 
East Indian cotton, SIMAL 
Hickory, PECAN 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Malayan, TERAP 
Mediterranean, CAROB 
Mexican, ABETO eS 
Mexican pine, OCOTE i j 
New Zealand, MAIRE Age 
Philippine, ALMON 
Rain, SAMAN 
South American, UMBRA 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA : 

Trout, CHARR 

Troy, ILION, ILIUM 

Twin: Siamese, CHANG 

Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE. f 

Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD 

Volcano: Mud, SALSE Le 

Wampum, PEAGE 

War cry: Greek, ALALA Ded 

Wavy (heraldry), UNDEE ie 

Weight: Jewish, GERAH : Bee | 

Wen, TALPA ARE 


~ 


Wheat, SPELT egy: 
Wheel: Persian water, NORIA io 
Whitefish, CISCO o. eae 
Willow, OSIER a 


Window: Bay, ORIEL 

Wine, MEDOC, RHINE, TINTA, TOK, 
Winged, ALATE iam 
Woman (French), FEMME 05: 
Year: Excess of solar over lunar, EPAcT r : 
Zoroastrian, PARSI , 


Agave, MAGUEY 

_ Alkaloid: Crystalline, ESERIN, ESERINE 
_ Alligator, CAYMAN 

_ Amphibole, EDENITE, URALITE 

Ant: White, TERMITE 

Antelope: African, 
GEMSBOK, IMPALA, KOODOO 
_ European, CHAMOIS 

Indian, NILGAI, 
NILGHAU 

pe: Asian or East Indian, GIBBON 
_ Appendage: Leaf, STIPEL, STIPULE 


i Agetar: of Vishnu, KRISHNA 
_ Babylonian, ELAMITE 

adge: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Baldness, ALOPECIA 


Bark: Aromatic, SINTOC 
earlike, URSINE 

etle, ELATER 

ible: dee leat AVESTA 


ce: Table, EPERGNE 
, DOLPHIN, PORPOISE 


Seminole, OSCEOLA 

Release as (law), REMISE 

Water, CLEPSYDRA 

CUMULUS, NIMBUS 

French hackney, FIACRE 
apeb, EonUNS 


ene, THALER 


=e GUILDER 
ee ESCUDO 


uielan, BOLIVAR 


sai , ELOIGN 
on, PRALINE 
ction: Sentence, SYNTAX 


Words of Six or More Letters’ se 


DIKDIK, DUIKER, Date: Roman, CALENDS, KALENDS 


NILGAU, NILGHAT, 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOTE 

Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 

Cylindrical, TERETE 

Dagger, STILETTO i 
Malay, CREESE, KREESE 


Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI 
Disease: Plant, ERINOSE 
Doorkeeper, OSTIARY - 
Dragonflies: Order of, CDANATA 
Drink: Of gods, NECTAR 
Drum: TABOUR 
Moorish, ATABAL, ATTABAL 
Duck: Fish-eating, MERGANSER 
Sea, SCOTER 
Dynasty: Chinese, MANCHU 
Eel, CONGER 
Edit, REDACT 
Envelope: Flower, PERIANTH 
Eskimo, AMERIND 
Ether: Crystalline, APIOLE 
Excuse (law), ESSOIN 
Eyespots, OCELLI 
Fabric, ESTAMENE, ESTAMIN, ETAMINE © 
Falcon: European, KESTREL s 
Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, q 
TELAMON | 
Fine: For punishment, AMERCE 
Fish: Asian fresh-water, GOURAMI 
Pikelike, BARRACUDA 
Five: Group of, PENTAD 
Fly: African, TSETSE ~ 
Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS 
Foxlike, VULPINE 
Frying pan, SPIDER 
Fur, KARAKUL 
Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, 
TRIREME 
Game: Card, ECARTE 
Garment: Greek, CHLAMYS 
Gateway, GOPURA, TORANA 
Genus: Birds (ravens, crows), CORVUS | 
Eels, CONGER 
Fishes, ANABAS 
Foxes, VULPES 
Herbs, ANEMONE 
Insects, CICADA 
Lemurs, GALAGO 
Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA 
Mollusks, ANOMIA, ASTARTE, TEREDO 
Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA 
Monkeys (spider monkeys), ATELES — 
Thrushes (incl. robins), TURDUS 
Trees (of elm family), CELTIS 
Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS 
Trees, tropical American, SAPOTA ~ 
Wrens, NANNUS 
‘Gibbon, SIAMANG, WOUWOU 
Gland: Salivary, RACEMOSE 
Goat: Bezoar, PASANG 
Goatlike, CAPRINE 
God; Assyrian, ASHSHUR, ASSHUR. 
Babylonian, BABBAR, MARDUK, 
DACH, NANNAR, NERGAL, SHA 
Hindu, BRAHMA, biaaicgernh hes 
Tahitian, TAAROA ‘ 
Goddess: Babylonian, ISHTAR 


d NDI, HAIMAVATI, 
Sten PARVATI, SARASVATI, 
oe SARASWATI 
- Government, POLITY 
Governor: Persian, SATRAP 
_ Grandson (Scotch), NEPOTE 
Group: Of five, PENTAD 
- Of nine, ENNEAD 
Of seven, HEPTAD 
Hare: In first year, LEVERET 
- Harpsichord, SPINET 
Herb: Alpine, EDELWEISS 
Chinese, GINSENG 
South African, FREESIA 
Hermit, EREMITE 
_Hero: Legendary, PALADIN 
eron, BITTERN 
 Horselike, EQUINE 
_ Hound: Short-legged, BEAGLE 
_ House (French), MAISON 
_ Idiot, CRETIN 
Implement: Stone, NEOLITH 
Incarnation: Hindu, AVATAR 
_ Indian: Iroquoian, SENECA 
- Southwestern, APACHE 
i Inn: Turkish, IMARET 
Insects: Order of, DIPTERA 
Instrument: Japanese banjolike, SAMISEN 
ae Musical, CLAVIER, SPINET 
- Interstice, AREOLA 
_ Ironwood, COLIMA 
5 Juniper: Old Testament, RAETAM 
-Kettledrum, ATABAL F 
_ King: Fairy, OBERON 
_Kheecep, PATELLA 
peanite, MACHETE 
agur: Sumatran, SIMPAI 
Mregisiature: Spanish, CORTES 
_Lemur: African, GALAGO 
- Madagascar, AYEAYE 
Letter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- 
man CRON, UPSILON 
Hebrew: DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH 
ae PHAROS 
peazard, IGUANA 
‘Llama, ALPACA 
_ Lockjaw, TETANUS 
Locust, CICADA, CICALA 
Macaw: Brazilian, MARACAN 
Maid: Of Astolat, ELAINE 
Mammal: Madagascar, TENDRAC, 
Tt TENREC 
_ Man (Spanish), HOMBRE 
-Marmoset: South American, TAMARIN 
-Marsupial, BANDICOOT, WOMBAT 
Massacre, POGROM 
- Mayor: Spanish, ALCALDE 
Measure: Electric, AMPERE, COULOMB, 
En KILOWATT 


f key: African, GRIVET, NISNAS 
Asian, LANGUR 

} ilippine, MACHIN 

outh naar PINCHE, SAIMIRI, 


. Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR Ae 


(Comb, form), TERATO 
Cretan, MINOTAUR 
Month: Jewish, HESHVAN, KISLEV, SHE- 
BAT, TAMMUZ, TISHRI, VEADAR 
Mountain: Asia Minor, ARARAT | 
Mulct, AMERCE 
Musketeer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS 
Nearsighted, MYOPIC 
Net, TRAMMEL 
New York City, GOTHAM 
Nine: Group of, EHNNEAD 
Nobleman: Spanish, GRANDEB 
Official: Roman, AHDILE 
Onyx: Mexican, THCALI 
Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 
Insects, DIPTERA 
Organ: Plant, PISTIL 
Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE 
Ox: Wild, BANTENG 
Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
Paralysis: Incomplete, PARESIS 
Pear: Alligator, AVOCADO 
Persimmon: Mexican, CHAPOTE 
Pipe: Peace, CALUMET : 
Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN } 
Plain, PAMPAS, STEPPE, TUNDRA 
Plant: Buttercup family, ANEMONE ~— 
Century, MAGUEY 
On rocks, LICHEN 
Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Poem: Heroic, EPOPEE 
Six-lined, SESTET 
Point: Highest, ZENITH 
Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE 
Protozoan, AMOEBA 
Punish, AMERCE 
Purple (heraldry), PURPURE 
Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Rat: Indian or Ceylonese, BANDICOCT 
Retort, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 
Ring: Harness, TERRET 
Little, ANNULET FA 
Rodent: Jumping, JERBOA ee 
Spanish American, AGOUTI, AGOUTY 


Salmon: Young, GRILSE se 
Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Sandpiper, PLOVER 

Sandy, ARENOSE 

Sapodilla, SAPOTA, SAPOTE 

Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 

Seven: Group of, HEPTAD 

Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE — 
Shawl: Mexican, SHRAPE ae 
Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE Sai ; 
Sheep: Wild, AOUDAD, ARGALE = 
Shipworm, TEREDO air) 
Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA 
Shortening: Syllabie, SYSTOLE 
Shrub, SPIRAEA 

Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 

Silver (heraldry), ARGENT 

Snake, ANACONDA oie ay 
Speech: Loss of, APHASIA —— 
Spiral, HELICAL i 
Staff: Bishop’s, CROSIER, CROZIER 


Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE 

State: Swiss, CANTON 

Studio, ATELIER 

Swan: Young, CYGNET 

Swimming, NATANT 

-Sword-shaped, ENSATE 

Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 

‘Third (music), TIERCE 

Thrust: Fencing, RIPOST, RIPOSTE 

Tile: Pertaining to, TEGULAR 

Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH 

Tooth (comb. form), ODONTO 

Tower: Mohammedan, MINARET™ 

‘Tree: African timber, BAOBAB 
Black gum, TUPELO : 

East Indian, MARGOSA 

Locust, ACACIA 

Malayan, SINTOC 

Marmalade, SAPOTE 

Urn: Tea, SAMOVAR 

Vehicle, LANDAU, TROIKA 


¢ 
ernest poiten in crossword puzzles.) 


Ithamar, and 


EL: Son of Adam; slain by Cain. 
IGAIL: Wife of Nabal; later, wife of 
avid. 


: ] (or ABRAM): Patriarch; 
ml oretn ather of the Jews; son of Terah; hus- 
ah of Sarah; father of Isaac and Ish- 


AB ALOM: Son of David and Maacah; 
ited against David; slain by Joab. 
ee King of Gath; gave refuge to 


SHSA (or ACHSAH): 
b; wife of Othniel. 
\H: Wife of Lamech. 
JAM: First man; husband of Eve; 
of Cain, Abel, and Seth. 

DONIJAH: Son of David and Haggith. 
_AGAG: King of Amalek; spared by Saul; 


Daughter of 


UERUS: ‘King of Persia; husband 
hti and, later, Esther; sometimes 


INOAM: Wife of David. 
: Commander of army of David; 


° ‘Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 
BA : Prophet; rebuked by his 
C ‘tal te cursing God. 


Old-Testament Names 


‘We do net pretend that this list is all-inclusive. We include only these names which in cur opinion one mee’ % é 


Yerboss, PROLIX (0 ae 
Viceroy: Egyptian, KHEDIVE | : 
Vulture: American, CONDOR 


Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 

Whale: White, BELUGA 

Whirlpool, VORTEX 

Will: Addition to, CODICIL 
Having left, TESTATE 

Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMOOM, - 

SIMOON, SIROCCO “a 
Window: In roof, DORMER 


Wine, BARBERA, BURGUNDY, CABER- -, 
NET, CHABLIS, CHIANTI, CLARET, Hy 
MUSCATEL, RIESLING, SAUTERNE, 4 
SHERRY, ZINFANDEL : 

Wolfish, LUPINE 

Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT 

Woolly, LANATE 

Workshop, ATELIER 


Zoroastrian, PARSEE 


BARAK: Jewish captain; associated with — 
Deborah. , 
BARUCH: Secretary to Jeremiah. 4 
BATHSHEBA: Wife of Uriah; later, wife — 
of David. 4 
BELSHAZZAR: Crown prince of Baby- 
lon. ae 
BENAIAH: Warrior of David; proclaimed 
Solomon King. \ 
BEN-HADAD: Name of several kings © 
Damascus. ; 
BENJAMIN: Son of Jacob and Rachel. — 
. BEZALEEL: Chief architect of taber- - 
nacle. 
BILDAD: Comforter of Job. ] 
BILBAH: Servant of Rachel; mistress of 
Jacob. 
BOAZ: Husband of Ruth; 
Obed. a 
CAIN: Son of Adam and Eve; slayer of 
Abel; father of Enoch. ; 
CAINAN: Son of Enos. 
CALEB: Spy sent out by Moses to visit 
Canaan; father of Achsa. 
CANAAN: Son of Ham. 
CHILION: Son of Elimelech; h 
Orpah., 
CUSH: Son of Ham; father of Nimrod. 
DAN: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. i 
DANIEL: Prophet; saved from lions © by 
God. ; 
DEBORAH: Hebrew prophetess; help 
Israelites conquer Canaanites. 
DELILAH: Mistress and betrayer ¢ 
Samson. : 
ELAM: Son of Shem. ~ ow. 
ELEAZAR: Son of Aaron; succeeded h 
as high priest. Ro: 
ELI: High priest and judge; teacher 
Samuel; father of Hophni and Phine 
ELIAKIM: Chief minister of Hezek 
ELIEZER: Servant of Abraham. 
ELIHU: Comforter of Job. ios 


father 0 t 


husband . 


IMELECH: Husband of Naomi; father 
of Chilion and Mahlon. 

-ELIPHAZ: Comforter of Job. 

: ELISHA (or ELISEUS): Prophet; succes- 
sor of Elijah. 
ELKANAH: Husband of Hannah; father 
of Samuel. 
ENOCH: Son of Cain. 
ENOCH: Father of Methuselah. 
-ENOS: Son of Seth; father of Cainan. 
_ EPHRAIM: Son of Joseph. 
-ESAU: Son of Isaac and Rebecca; sold 
his birthright to his brother Jacob. 
_- ESTHER: Jewish wife of Ahasuerus; 
_Saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. 
_ EVE: First woman; created from rib of 
Adam. 

EZRA (or ESDRAS): 
‘priest. 
_ GAD: Son of Jacob and Zilpah. 

 GEHAZI: Servant of Elisha. 
» GIDEON: Israelite hero; defeated Mid- 
tanttes, 

- GOLIATH: 
- David. 
__ HAGAR: Handmaid of Sarah; concubine 
of Abraham; mother of Ishmael. 

_ HAGGITH: Mother of Adonijah. 

‘HAM: Son of Noah; father of Cush, Miz- 
get, Phut, and Canaan. 

' HAMAN: Chief minister of Ahasuerus; 

“hanged on gallows prepared for Mordecai. 
Es HANNAH: Wife of Elkanah; mother of 
- Samuel. 

HANUN: King of Ammonites. 

HARAN: Brother of Abraham; father of 
Ft. 

* HAZAEL: King of Damascus. 
- HEPHZI-BAH: Wife of Hezekiah; mother 
ot Mannaseh. - 
te HIRAM: King of Tyre. 
- HOLOFERNES: General of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, slain by Judith. 
_HOPHNI: Son of Eli. 
ISAAC: Hebrew patriarch; son of Abra- 
ham and Sarah; half brcther of Ishmael; 
husband of Rebecca; father of Esau and 
facob. 
-ISHMAEL: Son of Abraham and Hagar; 
be lf brother of Isaac. 
ky ISSACHAR: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

ITHAMAR: Son of Aaron. 

JABAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 
JABIN: King of Hazor. 
ar JACOB: Hebrew patriarch, founder of 
Asrael; son of isaac and Rebecca; husband 
Of Leah and Rachel; father of Asher, Ben- 
jamin, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Judah, 
evi, Naphtali, Reuben, Simeon, and Zeb- 
ulun. 

JAEL: Slayer of Sisera. 

APHETH: Son of Noah. 

HIOIADA: High priest; husband of 
abeath; revolted against Athallah 


os 


Hebrew scribe and 


Philistine giant; slain by 


JEHOSHABEATH (or JEHOSHEBA): 
Daughter of Jehoram of Judah; wife of 
Jehoiada, 7 

JEPHTHAH: Judge in Israel; sacrificed 
his only daughter because of vow. 

JESSE: Son of Obed; father of David. 

JETHRO: Midianite priest; father of 
Zipporah. . 

JEZEBEL: Phoenician princess; wife of — 
Ahab; mother of Ahaziah, Athaliah, ands 
Jehoram. 

JOAB: Commander in 
David; slayer of Abner, 
Amasa. ’ 

JOB: Patriarch; underwent many afflic- — 
tions; comforted by Bildad, Elihu, Eliphaz 
and Zophar. Be 

JOCHEBED: Wife of Amram. ers 

JONAH: Prophet; cast into sea. and — 
swallowed by great fish. 

JONATHAN: Son of Saul; 
David. 

JOSEPH: Son of Jacob and Rachel; sold 
into slavery by his brothers; husband of — 
Asenath; father of Ephraim and Manas-— 
sah. 

JOSHUA: 
Nun. 

JUBAL: Son of Lamech and Adah. 

JUDAH: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

JUDITH: Slayer of Holofernes. 

KISH: Father of Saul. 

LABAN: Father of Leah and Rachel. 

LAMECH: Son of Methuselah; father ony 
Noan. 

LAMECH: Husband of Adah and Zillah; 
father of Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. 

LEAH: Daughter of Laban; wife 1 
Jacob. od 

LEVI: Son of Jacob and Leah. 

LOT: Son of Haran; escaped destruct 
of Sodom. 

MAACAH: Mother of Absalom “and 
Tamar. 7 

MAHLON: Son of Elimelech; Fs 
band of Ruth. 

MANASSEH: Son of Joseph. 

MELCHIZEDER: King of Salem. 

METHUSELAH: Patriarch; son of En 
father of Lamech. 

MICHAL: Daughter of Saul; wh 
David. 

MIRIAM: Prophetess; daughter of 
ram; sister of Aaron and. Moses. ee 

MIZRAIM: Son of Ham. " 

MORDECAI: Uncle of Hsther; wwitth 
aid, saved Jews from Haman’s plotting. — 

MOSES: Prophet and lawgiver; son of 
Amram; brother of Aaron and Mir = 
husband of Zipporah. 

NAAMAN: Syrian caphains cured ce} 
rosy by Elisha. 

NABAL: Husband of Abigail. 


, 
Pe 
ay 


chief under — 
Absalom, and. 


friend of 


Successor of Moses; son 


death because he would not ‘ sel 

Ahab. * Pe 
NADAB: Son of Aaron. eg 
NAHOR: Father of Terah. — ‘ 


“NAOMI: ‘Wife of Elimelech; mother- ine 
law of Ruth. ; 

-NAPHTALI: Son of Jacob and Bilhah. 
NATHAN: Prophet; reproved David for 
“causing Uriah’s death. 
_ NEBUCHADNEZZAR (or NEBUCHAD- 
: King of Babylon; destroyer of 


: NEHEMIAH: Jewish leader; empowered 
by Artaxerxes to rebuild Jerusalem. 
NIMROD: Mighty hunter; son of Cush. 
NOAH: Patriarch; Son of Lamech; es- 
caped Deluge by building Ark; father of 
Ham, Japheth and Shem. 

NUN (or NON): Father of Joshua. 

- OBED: Son of Boaz; father of Jesse. 
OG: King of Bashan. 

ORPAH: Wife of Chilion. 

_ OTHNIEL: Kenezite; judge of Israel; 


PHINEHAS: Son of Eleazer, 
PHINEHAS: Son of Eli. 
PHUT (or PUT): Son of Ham. 


POTIPHAR: Egyptian official; bought 
RACHEL: Wife of Jacob. 
(or REBEKAH) Wife of 


\ fic) al. 


H-BOSHETH (or ESHBAAL): 
[; son of Saul. 

VID: King of Judah; later of Israel; 
f Jesse; husband of Abigail, Ahinoam, 
heba, Michal, etc.; father of Absa- 
Adonijah, Amnon, Solomon, Tamar, 


King of 


SOLOMON: King of Israel and Judah; 

1 of David; father of Rehoboam. 
HHOBOAM: Son of Solomon; during 
gn the kingdom was divided into 
h and Israel. 


ings of Judah (Southern Kingdom) 


REHOBOAM: First King. 
ABIJAH (or ABIJAM or ABIA): Son of 


Probably son of Abijah. 
SHAPHAT: Son of Asa. 


1 and Jezebel; wife of Jehoram. 
ASH (or JEHOASH): Son of Ahaziah. 
AZIAH: Son of Joash. 


Kings of Judah and Israel | 


SAMSON: Judge of Israel; 
strength; betrayed by Delilah. 
SAMUEL: Hebrew judge and proph 
son of Elkanah. 
SARAH (or SARA, SARAI): 
Abraham. : 
SENNACHERIB: King of Assyria. 
SETH: Son of Adam; father of Enos. 
SHEM: Son of Noah; father of Elam. 
SIMEON: Son of Jacob and Leah. Bs 
SISERA: Canaanite captain; slain by 
Jael. 
TAMAR: Daughter of David and Maa-_ 
chah; ravished by Amnon. q 
TERAH: Son of Nahor; father of Abras p 
ham. c. 
TUBAL-CAIN: Son of Lamech ane Zil- 
lah, 
URIAH: Husband of Bathsheba; eae to. 
death in battle by David. 
VASHTI: Wife of Ahasuerus; 
by him. 
ZADOK: High priest during David’s” 
reign. 
ZEBULUN (or ZABULON): Son of Jacob 
and Leah. 4 
ZILLAH: Wife of Lamech. ’ 
ZILPAH: Servant of Leah; mistress | of 
Jacob. aie 
ZIPPORAH: Daughter of Jethro; w. 
of Moses. 
ZOPHAR: Comforter of Job. 


Wife 


set asid 


UZZIAH (or AZARIAH): Son of Ama- 
ziah. eer) 
JOTHAM: Regent, later King; son of 
Uzziah. es 
AHAZ: Son of Jotham. 
HEZEKIAH: Son of Ahaz; husband of 
Hephzi-Bah. 
MANASSEH: 
Hephzi-Bah. 
AMON: Son of Maniasvel. an 
JOSIAH (or JOSIAS): Son of Amon, ~ 


Son of Hezekiah an 


JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son of 
Josiah. oh 
JEHOIAKIM: Son of Josiah. ji 


JEHOIACHIN: Son of Jehoiakim. : 
ZEDEKIAH: Son of Josiah; ‘kingdom 
overthrown by Babylonians under Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 


y 


Kings of Israel (Northern Kingdom) - 
JEROBOAM I: Led secession of Israel. | 
NADAB: Son of Jeroboam I. 
BAASHA: Overthrew Nadab. 
ELAH: Son of Baasha. Pa: 
ZIMRI: Overthrew Elah. i, 
OMRI: Overthrew Zimri. A 
AHAB: Son of Omri; husband of Jezebel. 
AHAZIAH: Son of Ahab. Vie 
JEHORAM (or JORAM): Son of 
JEHU: Overthrew Jehoram. 
JEHOAHAZ (or JOAHAZ): Son 0 
JEHOASH (or JOASH): Son oF 
haz. , 


OA I: Son of Jehoash. 
_ ZECHARIAH: Son of Jeroboam It. 
-SHALLUM: Overthrew Zechariah. 
MENAHEM: Overthrew Shallum. 


Prophets 
ee Major 
oe ISAIAH JEREMIAH EZEKIEL DANIEL 
Minor 
HOSEA OBADIAH NAHUM HAGGAI 
ae JOEL JONAH HABAKKUK ZECHARIAH 
q AMOS MICAH ZEPHANIAH MALACHI 


Foreign Phrases 


(NOTE: The English meanings given are not necessarily literal translations.) 


AB OVO: From the beginning. 
- ABSIT OMEN: Hope this is no bad luck. 


 AEQUO ANIMO: Undisturbed in mind. 


AD VALOREM: According to its value. 

__ALEA JACTA EST: The die is cast. 
ALMA MATER: One’s college or school. 
ALTER EGO: Other self. 

_ AMICUS CURIAE: Friend of the court. 

_ ANNO DOMINI: Year of our Lord. 

_ BEL CANTO: A style of singing marked 

by virtuosity and beauty. 

_BETE NOIRE: Particular nemesis. 

_ BONA FIDE: In good faith; genuine. 
CARPE DIEM: Enjoy today. 

_ CASUS BELLI: Cause of war. 

ehvEaT EMPTOR: Buy at your own 

risk 


- CORPUS DELICTI: Fundamental fact or 
facts necessary to commission of a crime. 
UI BONO: To whose advantage? 

CUM GRANO SALIS: With a grain of 


DE FACTO: As a matter of fact; because 
F this fact. 


_ DEO GRATIAS: Thanks be to God. 
, DEUS EX MACHINA: Artificially pro- 


‘ECCE HOMO: This is the man. 


BRRARE HUMANUM (EST): To err is 


FESTINA LENTE: Make haste slowly. 
_ FIAT LUX: Let there be light. 
-FIDUS ACHATES: Faithful friend. 


_FLAGRANTE DELICTO: Caught in the 


Srawras CORPUS: Common-law writ to 
ring a person before a court or judge. 


(C JACET: Here lies.... 
OI POLLOI: The common people. 
YNORIS GAUSA: For the sake of 


PEKAHIAH: Son of Menahem. 
PEKAH: Overthrew Pekahiah. 
HOSHEA: Overthrew Pekah; kingdom — 
overthrown by Assyrians under ame qi 


HORS D’OEUVRES: Side dishes. ? ee: 
IN VINO VERITAS: In wine there is — 
truth. ‘ 
IPSE DIXIT: An assertion made but not a 
proved. 
IPSO FACTO: By the very fact. — 
JE NESSE DOREE: Gilded youth. + agen 
LABOR OMNIA VINCIT: Work over- — 
comes all things. = 
LAISSEZ FAIRE: Noninterference. 
MIRABILE DICTU: Wonderful to relate. 
MULTUM IN PARVO: Much in little. 


nothing. 
NOLENS, VOLENS: Willy-nilly. ‘ : S 
O TEMPORA! O MORES!: What sad 
times and customs! “ae 
PERSONA GRATA: A favored person, 
POST MORTEM: After death. 
PRO BONO PUBLICO: For the publi 
welfare. : 
PRO TEMPORE: For the time being. — 
RARA AVIS: Extraordinary person 
thing. ae 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE: Rest in peace. 
SAVOIR FAIRE: Know-how; 
for all occasions. 


SINE DIE: With no day set for the next 
Indispensable. 


meeting. a - 
SINE QUA NON: 
SPIRITUS FRUMENTI: Alcohol. ae 
STATUS (IN) QUO: State in which an T= 
thing is. ue 
SUI GENERIS: In a class by itself. 
SURSUM CORDA: Lift up your hearts. © 
TEMPUS FUGIT: Time flies. ; 
ULTIMA THULE: The limit in an ideal 
way. PC 
VAE VICTIS: Woe to the conquered. 
VENI, VIDI, VICI: I came, I saw, T 
conquered, 


ACHERON: See Rivers. 

zm at Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
in his vulnerable heel. J 

 ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 
bathing; changed by her to stag and Killed 

by his dogs. 

- ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 

Alcestis, offered to die in his place. 

ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 

Aphrodite. 

_AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 

Hades; son of Zeus. 

_ AEETES: King of Colchis; father of 


AEGEUS: Father of Theseus; belleving 
heseus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
self, Aegean Sea named for him. 

AEGISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
reus; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 


AEGYPTUS: Brother of Danaiis; his 
ms, except Lynceus, slain by Danaides. 


lowers eventually to Italy; loved and de- 
serted Dido. 


AEOLUS: See Winds. 


\ESON: King of Ioclus; father of Jason; 
shrown by his brother Pelias; restored 


TA: See Graces. 


: Greek warrior; killed himself at 
cause Achilles’ armor was awarded 


CESTIS: Wife of Admetus; offered to 
his place but saved from death by 


MENE: Wife of Amphitryon; mother 
y Zeus of Hercules. 


_ALCYONE: See Pleiades. 
ALECTO: See Furies, 
LECTRYON: Youth changed by Ares 


Greek and Roman Mythology — ; 

E if Ea eae 
(Most of the Greek deities were adopted by the Romans, although in many cases there wes a chan 
of name. In the list below, information is given under the Greek name; the name in parentheses 


- Latin equivalent. However, all Latin names are listed with cross references to the Greek ones. In additio: 
- there are several deities which were exclusively Roman.) “ Bia 


ACHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 


_ and Artemis. 


AMOR: See Eros. ae 
AMPHION: Musician; husband of Niobe 
charmed stones to build fortifications for 
Thebes. f 
AMPHITRITE: 
Poseidon. 
AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. — 
ANCHISES: Father of Aeneas. Y 
ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell from 
heavens; palladium of Rome. 7 
ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 
ANDROMACHE: Wife of Hector. 
ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheu 
chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. a 
ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in- 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. Bf 
ANTEROS: God who avenged unre-_ 
quited love, Hae, 
ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; 
companied him to Colonus; performed 
burial rite for Polynices and was buried 
alive. =, 
ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Pene! 
ope; slain by Odysseus. = 
APHRODITE (VENUS): Goddess of lo 
and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mother | 
Eros. : 
APOLLO: God of beauty, poetry, m 
later identified with Helios as Phoeb 
Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. | 
AQUILO: See Winds. . hi 
ARACHNE: Maiden who challenged 
Athena to weaving contest; changed to 
spider. f a 
ARES (MARS): God of war; son of Zi 
and Hera. 
ARGO: Ship in which Jason and 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Flee 
ARGUS: Monster with hundred ey 


Sea goddess; wife 


ot 
‘ 


into peacock’s tail. 


ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aldec 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by 
him on island of Naxos and married 
Dionysus. - 

ARION: Musician; thrown overboard bj 
pirates but saved by dolphin. 7 

ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of mi 
bunatress; twin sister of Apollo. 

ASCLEPIUS (AESCULAPIUS): Mi 
son of Apollo; slain by Zeus for r 
dead; later deified as god of medicine, Al 
known as Asklepios. ie 

|ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess of | 
variously identified with Aphrodite, Se 


: ASTRAEA: “Gordes: of Justice; aauehter 
; ot Zeus and Themis. 
_ ATALANTA: Princess who challenged 
_ her suitors to a foot race; Hippomenes won 
Tace and married her. 
ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
* dom; known poetically as Pallas Athene; 
sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 
ders as punishment for warring against 
Zeus; son of Iapetus. 

ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon; brother of 
Thyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 

_ served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 
thus. 

ATROPOS: See Fates. 

AURORA: See Eos, 

_AUSTER: See Winds. 

AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de- 
rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 

BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 

BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 

Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 
to his death. 

BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 

BOREAS: See Winds. 

BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 
son of Uranus and Gaea. 

BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 

_ Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
change for loss of Chryseis, which caused 
_ Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 
Patroclus, 
‘ CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
dragon seeds from which first Thebans 
sprang. 
CALLIOPE: See Muses. 
CALYPSO: Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
on her island Ogygia for seven years. 
_ CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 
prophetess who was never believed; slain 
with Agamemnon. 
CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 
CELAENO: See Pleiades. 
CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
horse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 
_CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
_ his wife Procris with his spear. 
CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
Andromeda, 
CERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 
entrance to Hades. 
_ CERES: See Demeter. 
CHAOS: Formless void; personified as 
cst of gods. 
CHARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
souls of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 
vf CHARYBDIS: Female monster; person- 
cation of eon ana 


CHIMERA: Female monster with head 
of lion, body of goat, tail of pervenys killed 
by Bellerophon. 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. 
CHRONOS: Personification of time. 
CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to — 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. a 
CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; — 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. 
CLIO: See Muses. 
CLOTHO: See Fates. mn 
CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, — 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, — 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes. } 
COCYTUS: See Rivers, 
CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade 
burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive of 
Antigone. - 
CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for whom — 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who ~ 
sent her poisoned robe; also Known as 
Glauke. Ni 
CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas; died fleeing _ 
Troy. Fo 
CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethroned 
by his son Zeus. rs 
CUPID: See Eros. ci’ 
CYBELE: Anatolian nature goddess; — 
adopted by Greeks and identified with) : 
Rhea. 
CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed glans he 
(singular: Cyclops). q 
DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; father } 
of Icarus; builder of Labyrinth in Crete; 
devised wings attached with wax for hh 
and Icarus to escape Crete. 
DANAE: Princess of Argos; mother of — 
Perseus by Zeus, who appeared to her in 
form of golden shower. 
DANAIDES: Daughters of Danaiis; at his” 
command, all except Hypermnestra slew — 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. cou 
DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; father 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. : 
DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued bys Apollo; 
changed to laurel tree. 1 
DECUMA: See Fates. 
DEINO: See Graeae. 
DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of a 
culture; mother of Persephone. 


DIANA: See Artemis. 


stabbed ‘ersels when deserted by Aeneas 
DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with Odysseus, 
entered Troy and carried off Palladium, 
sacred statue of Athena. 
DIOMEDES: Owner of indtcene ng 
horses, which Hercules, as ninth labor, 


carried off. pee! 


s DIONE: Titan pedtess: mother by Zeus 
of Aphrodite. 


' DIONYSUS (BACCHUS): 
gon of Zeus and Semele. 


DIOSCURI: Twins Castor and Pollux; 
sons of Leda by Zeus. 


DIS: See Hades. 
DRYADS: Wood nymphs. 
Bae Ore. Maiden changed to Hama- 


God of wine; 


: ECHO: Nymph who fell hopelessly in 
love with Narcissus; faded away except for 


ELECTRA: Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; Biter of Orestes; urged 


ELECTRA: See Pleiades. 
ELYSIUM: Abode of blessed dead. 
ENDYMION: Mortal loved by Selene. 
: See Graeae. 
108 (AURORA) : : Goddess of dawn. 
EPIMETHEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 


ATO: See Muses. 


EREBUS: Spirit of darkness; son of 
INYES: See Furies 
IS: Goddess of discord 

EROS (AMOR or CUPID): God of love; 


of Aphrodite. 
eeetied. to Son of Lena whom he 


1e ‘and otvnices giew each other. 
RNIDES: See Furies. 
ROSYNE: See Graces. 


white pull, carried her off to Crete. 
S: See Winas. 


1er of thread of life), Lachesis (De- 
er cf length), and Atropos (Cutter 
); also called Moirae, Identified 
s with their goddesses of fate; 
” teeta end Morta; called Parcae. 


: Roman deities of woods and 


Bae! See Pan. 


: <Avenging 
and Tisiphone; 


spirits: Alecto, 
known also as 


GAEA: Goddess of earth; daughter 
Chaos; mother of Titans; known also 
Ge, Gea, Gaia, etc. 

GALATEA: Statue of maiden carve 
from ivory by Pygmalion; given life by 
Aphrodite. a 

GALATEA: Sea nymph; loved by Poly- : 
phemus. "3 

GANYMEDE: Beautiful boy; 
to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. & 

GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea di- ¢ 
vinity by eating magic grass. 

GLAUKE: See Cretsa. 

GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ram that — 
flew Phrixos to Colchis; Aeétes placed it 
under guard of dragon; carried off by 
Jason, pee. 

GORGONS: Female monsters: Euryale, 
Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for hair; 
their glances turned mortals to stone, ee 
Medusa. = 

GRACES: Beautiful goddesses: Apiata | 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia — 
(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. Bei: 

GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Deino, 
Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among 
them, which passed from one to another. 

HADES (DIS): Name sometimes give 
Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. 

HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus-— 
band of Antigone; killed himself in her 
tomb. 

HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived an by 
died with trees they inhabited. — 

HARPIES: Monsters with heads 
women and bodies of birds. AS 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth; 
cupbearer of gods _ before Ganyniewe 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. * j 

HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and Wiese : 
craft. va 

HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Paes 
clus; slain by Achilles. 

HECUBA: Wife of Priam. 

HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daughl 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing Trojan 
War. si 

HELIADES: Daughters of — Helios; 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed b 
to poplar trees. Ba 

HELIOS (SOL): God of sun; later iden- 
tifled with Phoebus Apollo. Hh 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from ram — 
of Golden Fleece; water where she fell 
named Hellespont. vi 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): God of fire; 
celestial blacksmith; son of Zeus anda Hera ; 
husband of Aphrodite. 

HERA (JUNO): Queen of heaven; 
of Zeus. Ly 

HERCULES: Hero and strong m 
of Zeus and Alemene; penton s: 


successor 


under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 

share was destroyed, and he became im- 

mortal, Also known as Herakles or Hera- 

- cles. Labors: (1) killing Nernean lion; (2) 

_ killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 
manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 

hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 
birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 

_ (7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes; (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 
from Hades. 

_ HERMES (MERCURY): God of physi- 

_ cians and thieves; messenger of gods; son 
of Zeus and Maia. 

HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 
swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 

HESPERUS: Evening star. 

HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 

HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; 
of Theseus. 

HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
ing to kidnap her; slain by Poseidon at 
request of Theseus. 

_  #HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 

up. 

_  HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 

- dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 

_ Hower to spring up from his blood. 
HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 

_ of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 

HYGEIA: Personification of health. 

HYMEN: God of marriage. 

_  HYPERION: Titan; early sun god; fa- 

ther of Helios. 

) HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danatis; 

_ tefused to kill her husband Lynceus. 

HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 

; IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 

_ theus, and Prometheus. 

-  ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; flew too near 

sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 

- sea and was drowned. 

IO: Mortal maiden loved by Zeus; 

changed by Hera into heifer. 

; IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
' phon to slay Chimera. 

x IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
offered as sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis; 

carried by Artemis to Tauris where she 

_ became priestess; escaped from there with 
Orestes. 

- IRIS: Goddess of rainbow; messenger of 

eus and Hera, 

ou Daughter of Oedipus; sister of 


wife 


mah 


IULUS: Son of Aeneas. 

LSION: King of Lapithae; for rabies 
love to Hera he was bound to endlessly 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. eS 

JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; — 4 
represented with two opposite faces. r 

JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and 
brought back Golden Fleece; married — 
Medea; deserted her for Crelisa. sy 

JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of 
Oedipus; unwittingly became wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was” eS 
discovered, : 

JUNO: See Hera. 

JUPITER: See Zeus. 

JUVENTAS: See Hebe. 

LACHESIS: See Fates. ; 

LAIUS; Father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. a 

LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at Troy; 
warned against bringing wooden horse into 2 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by ser~ 
pents sent by Athena. eis 

LARES: Roman ancestral spirits protect=_ 
ing descendants and homes. Pe 

LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat of 
Turnus. 

LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly to 
see Hero; drowned in storm. ; 

LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form afi 
Swan; mother of Helen, Clytemnestra, — 
Dioscuri. Ai 

LETHE: See Rivers. I 

LETO (LATONA): 
Artemis and Apollo, 

LUCINA: Roman goddess of childbirth; 
identified with Juno, 

LYNCEUS: Son of Aegyptus; nubbania Cs 
of Hypermnestra; slew Danais. : 

MAIA: Daughter of Atlas; 
Hermes. 

MAIA: pee Pleiades. 


Mother by Zeus ° 


rice 
Cy 
Fe 


mother 


larly of anieeetote, 
MARS: pa Ares, 


Apollo. 

MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of ‘Act 
helped Jason obtain Golden Fleece; 
deserted by him for Cretisa, killed 
children ey a car 


cut off her ‘dead. 
MEGAERA: Bee Furies. 


would last as icone as brand purning at hh 
birth; Althaea quenched and saved it ‘bb 
destroyed it when Meleager slew his a 

MELPOMENE: See Muses. 


MEMNON;: Ethiopian king; aii 


MENELAUS: King of Sparta; son of 
Atreus; brother of Menelaus; husband of 
Helen. 

MERCURY: See Hermes. 

MEROPE: See Pleiades. 

MEZENTIUS: Cruel Etruscan king; ally 
of Turnus against Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 

MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 

- turning to gold all he touched. 

MINERVA: See Athena. 

MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 
of three judges of dead in Hades; son of 

_ Zeus and Europa. 

‘ ‘MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 

beast, kept in Labyrinth in Crete; slain by 
Theseus. 

_ MNEMOSYNE: Goddess 
mother by Zeus of Muses. 
__MOIRAE: See Fates. 

- MOMUS: God of ridicule. 

+ MORPHEUS: God of dreams. 

_ MORS: See Thanatos. 

_ MORTA: See Fates. 

MUSES: Goddesses presiding over arts 
‘and sciences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio. 

(history), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 

Euterpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 

_ Polymnia or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 

_ TTerpsichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 

_ Ma (comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 

(astronomy); daughters of Zeus and Mne- 
mosyne. 

_ NAIADS: Nymphs of waters, 

and fountains. 

_ NAPAEAE: Wood nymphs, 

__ NARCISSUS: Beautiful youth loved by 

‘me Echo; in punishment for not returning her 

rs. ~ Jove, he was made to fall in love with his 

_ image reflected in pool; pined away and 

ecame flower. 

EMESIS: Goddess of retribution. 

EOPTOLEMUS: Son of Achilles; slew 

am; also known as Pyrrhus, 

NEPTUNE: See Poseidon. 


of memory; 


streams, 


NIKE: Goddess of victory. 
-NIOBE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
Amphion; her children slain by Apollo and 


oe Dorcas: See Winds. 
NOX: See Nyx. 


NYMPHS: Beautiful maidens; inferior 


ONYX (NOX): Goddess of night, 
ae Ocean vymphs; daughters 


ODYSSEUS (ULYSSES): King of I 
husband of Penelope; wandered ten years” 
after fall of Troy before arriving home. _ 

OEDIPUS: King of Thebes; son of Laius — 
and Jocasta; unwittingly murdered Laius 
and married Jocasta; tore his eyes out 
when relationship was discovered. 4 

OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; wife of q 
Paris, who abandoned her; refused to cure © 
him when he was poisoned by arrow of 
Philoctetes at Troy. 

OPS: See Rhea, 

OREADS: Mountain nymphs. ; 

ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and Cly- — 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by. Furies 
until his purification by Apollo. 4 

ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis and ~ 
made heavenly constellation. ‘* 

ORPHEUS: Famed musician; son of — 
Apollo and Muse Calliope; husband of : 
Eurydice. 

PALES: Roman goddess of shepherds 
and herdsmen. : 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over-— 
board in his sleep and was drowned. 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and | 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. 

PANDORA: Opener of box containing 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. — Le 

PARCAE: See Fates. = 

PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of dis- 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 
him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles at 
Troy; slain by Philoctetes. 

PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achille 
wore Achilles’ armor and was slain by | 
Hector. ‘| 

PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridden ~ 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized throne 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason for 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by his 
daughters at instigation of Medea. uM 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored to 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. 

PENATES; Roman household gods, . 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited 
faithfully for him for ten years while put- 
ting off numerous suitors. 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae. 

PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hephaes-_ 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE (PROSERPINE) : Queen 
of infernal regions; daughter of wae ber 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. ; 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé; elew 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from mon: tex 
and married her. 

PHAEDRA: Daughter of Minos; wite 
Theseus; falsely accused basins 
ing to kidnap her. 


ON: Son of Helios; drove his 
un chariot and was struck down 
i us before he set world on fire. 

_ PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 
Ss sed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 
at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

PHINEUS: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
ried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
by Medusa’s head. 
__ PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 
PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 


PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 

‘am of Golden Fleece to Colchis, 
PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 

Pheseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 

_ Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 
PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
- geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
which six stars are visible (Merope is said 

o have hidden in shame for loving a 

mortal). 

= PLUTO 
eet Zeus. 

- PLUTUS: God of wealth. 

- POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 

_ POLYMNIA: See Muses. 

Be -POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
_ brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
4 rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 

‘sister Antigone. 

POLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 
lysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 
POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; be- 
othed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 
eir betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 
hilles. 

POMONA: Roman. goddess of fruits. 
PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 
POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
other of Zeus. 

PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 
cuba; ransomed Hector’s body from 
thilles; slain by Neoptolemus. 

_ PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 
PROORIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 
ntally slew her. 

PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
legs of victims to make them fit iron 
d; slain by Theseus. 

; PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 

rophon to Iobates to be put to death. 
OTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 
apes when called on to prophesy. 

PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 

ous Aphrodite; 
ted with Eros. 
'GMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 
statue of maiden which Aphrodite 
Lite as Galatea. 
Babylonian youth; made 
e through hole in wall; think- 
n by Hon, killed bimself. 


(DIS): God of Hades; brother 


made immortal and 


‘PYRRHUS: See Neoptolemus’ 
PYTHON: Serpent born from slime left 
by Deluge; slain by Apollo. as 

QUIRINUS: Roman war god. Eyres 
ee Brother of Romulus; slain by 
m. 


RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges. Be 


of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Europa. 
RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and ~ 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of Zeus; 
identified with Cybele. = 
RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Acheron ~ 


(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget- 


fulness), Phiegethon (fire), Styx (across — ; 
which souls of dead were ferried by Chas: 
ron). 


ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he and 2 


Remus suckled in infancy by she-wolf; _ 
slew Remus; deified by Romans. 
SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of Zeus 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at mee 
SATURN: See Cronus. 
SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods an 
fields; companions of Dionysus. ; 
SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers t 


wash his feet, then hurled them into se 
slain by 


where tortoise devoured them; 
Theseus. 


rock Snnodity CBatreais, menaced ae 
sailors. 
SELENE: Goddess of moon. : 
SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; rote 


pear before her in all his splendor and 
destroyed by his lightnings. ; 
SIBYLS: Various prophetesses; — 
famous, Cumaean sibyl, accompanied 
neas into Hades, : 
SILENI: Minor woodland deities simi 
to satyrs (singular: silenus). Sometim 3 
Silenus refers to eldest of kahit 50 tS 
Hermes or of Pan. : 
SILVANUS: Roman god of woods ni 
fields. ; 
SINIS: Giant: bent pines, by whic! he 
hurled victims against side of moun : 
slain by Theseus. j 
SIRENS: Minor deities who lured s 
to destruction with their singing. — 
SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; cond 
in Tartarus to roll huge stone to to) 
hill; it always rolled back down ay 
SOL: See Helios. 
SOMNUS: See Hypnos. 
SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; 
those who could not answer her 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers to 
monsters having body of lion, wings, 
head and bust of woman. q 
STEROPE: See Pleiades. 
STHENO: See Gorgons. 
STYX: See Rivers. 


*What animal goes on 4 feet in morning, 2 a a 
at night? Aoswer: Man (crawls when child, wi 
adult, uses stat when old), ; 


SYMPLEGADES: Clashing rocks at en- 
trance to Biack Sea; Argo passed through, 
causing them to become forever fixed. 

SYRINX: Nymph pursued by Pan; 
changed to reeds, from which he made his 

_ pipes. 

; TANTALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 
and Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 
‘stand chin-deep in lake surrounded by 

fruit branches; as he tried to eat or drink, 

water or fruit always receded. 

- TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 

often refers to Hades. 

- TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 
* TELEMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 
unsuccessful journey to find his father. 

' TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 
TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 

and landmarks, 

_ TERPSICHORE: See Muses. 

_ TERRA: Roman earth goddess. 

_  ‘THALIA: See Graces; Muses. 

Bie: ‘THANATOS (MORS) : God of death. 

_ THEMIS: Titan goddess of laws of phy- 

sical phenomena; daughter of Uranus; 

mother of Prometheus. 

_. THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 

_taur; married and deserted Ariadne; later 

-Iarried Phaedra. 


eck THISBE: Beloved of Pyramus; killed her- 
self at his death. 


ic ring By Loki. 
ANGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
eee by Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 


SK (Aske, Askr) : First man; created by 
in, heme and Lothur. 


Seca. (Audhumbla) : Cow: that 
hed Ymir; created Buri by licking 
lift. 

ALDER (Baldr, Baldur) : God of light, 
8 ring, peace, Joy; son of Odin; slain by 
h at enn of Loki. 


eee 
_BRAGI (Brage): God of poetry; husband 
of Tthunn. 


Batata te could draw forth. 


BRYNHILD: Valkyrie; wakened from 
agic sleep by Sigurd; married Gunnar; 


Norse Mythology 


THYESTES: Brother of | oa 


him at banquet. 
TIRESIAS: Blind soothsayer of Thebes. 
TISIPHONE: See Furies. it 
TITANS: Early gods from which Olym- 
pian gods were derived; children of Uranus 
and Gaea. : 
TITHONUS: Mortal 
changed into grasshopper. 
TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of he 
don. 
TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; be- 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas. 
ULYSSES: See Odysseus, rae. ; 
URANIA: See Muses. Bi 
URANUS: Personification of Heaven; 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; de- 
throned by his son Cronus, 
VENUS: See Aphrodite. 4 
VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits and 
vegetables; husband of Pomona, 
VESTA: See Hestia. 
VULCAN: See Hephaestus. - 
WINDS: Aeolus (keeper of winds), Bo 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus (Auster) (south wind), 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). 5 
ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. 
ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of Olympis 1. 
gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband 
of Hera. ; 


loved by Eos; 


instigated death of Sigurd; killed herself. 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. — 
BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. ; 
BURI (Bori): Progenitor of gods; eb 
of Bur; created by Audhumla, 
EMBLA: First woman; created by Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. ' 
FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he slew 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of dreeers 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 
FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; ‘ewald 
lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. % 
FORSETI: Son of Baider, ; 
FREY (Freyr): God of fertility. and. 
crops; son of Nijorth; originally one of 
Vanir. 


FREYA (Freyja): 


Vanir. 
FRIGG  (Frigga): 
of Odin. 

GARM: Watchdog of Hel; ‘slays, and 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok. ‘ 
GIMLE: Home of blessed after Ragnt rc 

GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; fath 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, | and. sa 


Goddess of sky; wife 


= 


LA [SHEIM (Gladsheim) : 


Hall of 
ods in Asgard. 
GRAM (meaning “Anery”): Sigmund’s 


ord; rewelded by Scent used by Sigurd 

to slay Fafnir. 

GREYFELL: Sigrsund's horse; descended 

om. Sleipnir. 

_ GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 

istered magic potion to Sigurd which made 

_him forget Brynhild. 

GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 

Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 

- GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 

blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; siain 

at hall of Aili. ' 
GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 

at Brynhild’s request. 

_HEIMDALL (Heimdallr): 


Guardian of 


HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 
derworld; daughter of Loki. 

- HIORDIS: Wife of Sigmund; mother of 
Sigurd. 

HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 
-Embla; son of Bur. 

_ HOGNI: Son ot Giuki; slain at hall of 
= tlt, 

- HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Biind god of 
night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 
nstigation of Loki. 

ITHUNN (Ithun, Iduna): Keeper of 
golden apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 
JONAKR: Third husband of Guerun. 
JORMUNREK: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 
y sons of Gudrun. 
_JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim): 
tants, 

LIF and LIFTHRASIR: 
oman after Ragnarok, 
LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 
or of Balder’s death, 

OTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
k and Embla. 
MIDGARD (Midgarth): 
nd; the earth. 
‘MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. 

_-MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
ast and future. 

- MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 

_ NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
attacking Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
nails of dead men. 


Abode of 


First man and 


Abode of man- 


1FLHEIM (Nifelheim) : Outer region of 
i and darkness; abode of Hel, 

OF Father of Frey and Freya; 
e of Vanir. 


Urth 


NORNS: Demigoddesses of ‘tate: 
(Verdandi) 


(Urdur) (Past), Verthandi 
(Present), Skuld (Future). — : E 

ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creatan’ 
ef world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutonic — 4 
mythology. 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Loki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvari i 
appease Rodmar, aS 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of oe 
ent world in battle between gods and 
giants; some minor gods wiil survive, and — 
Lif and Lifthrasir will repeople world; — 
known in Germany as Gotterdammerung, 
“Twilight of the Gods.” ~ kios 

REGIN: Blacksmith; son of Rodmar; 
foster-father of Sigurd, era 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. te 

RODMAR: Father of. Regin, Otter, and — 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled — 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. eS 

SIF: Wife of Thor. 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband! of 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung and — 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain by Sig- 
mund and Sinfiotli. i} 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. 


SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother of 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotl; husbat 


mund of ‘ sinfiotli, 


SIGURD: Son of Sigmund and ora q 
wakened Brynhild from magic sleep; mar- 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at instiga “4 
tion of Brynhild. f 7. 


pee a Wife of Loki. 


SKULD: See Norns. 

SLEIPNIR, (Slelpner) : 
horse of Odin. 

SURT (Surtr): Fir 
at Ragnarok. 


SWANHILD; Doe pee of 
Gudrun; slain by Jormunrek. 
THOR: God of thunder; 
Odin; equivalent to Germanic deit 
TYR: God of war; son of ese 


ULL (Ulir): Son of Sif; stepson °: 
URTH: See Norns. " 
VALHALLA (Valhall): Great hall in A 
gard where Odin received souls of hero 
killed in battle. a re 
VALI: Son of Odin; survivor of Ra 
rok. 
VALKYRIES: Virgins, messengers QO 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in batt 
and tceok them to Valhalla; generally « 
sidered as nine in number. = 


VANIR: Early race of gods; three sur- 
vivors, Njorth, Frey, and Preys, are asso- 
ciated with Aesir. 

- VE: Brother of Odin; one of creators of 
World. 

VERTHANDI: See Norns. 

_- VILI: Brother of Odin; one of creators 

of world. 

_ VWINGOLF: Abode of goddesses in As- 

gard, 

VITHARR (Vithar): 
vivor of Ragnarok. 


Son of Odin; sur- 


AARU: Abode of the blessed dead. 
_ _ AMEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 
_  Theban deities; united with sun god un- 
‘der form of Amen-Ra. 

-AMENTI: Region of dead where souls 
‘were judged by Osiris. 
. _ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; son 
) “of Osiris; jackal-headed. 
APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 
_ Ptah; identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 
or Serapis. 
_  GEB (Keb, Seb): Earth god; father of 
“Osiris; represented with goose on head. 
_  HATHOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 
“i mirth; cow-headed. 
_ © HORUS: God of day; son of Osiris and 
Isis; hawk-headed. 
ce ie ISIS: Goddess of motherhood and fertil- 
_ ity; sister and wife of Osiris; sometimes 
_ shown as cow-headed. ~ 
_ KHEPERA: God of morning sun; repre- 
sented by beetle. 


_ KHNEMU (Khnum, Chnuphis, Chnemu, 
Chnum) : Ram-headed god. 


Khuns) ; 


= 


Son of 


rst official performance.) 

3 uber, Daniel Francois (1782-1871): Fra 
_ Diavalo (1830, Paris). 

Balfe, Michael (1808-1870): The Bohe- 
lan Girl (1843, London), 

y eethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827): Fi- 
de o (1805, Vienna). 

ellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835): La Som- 
mbula (1831, Milan); Norma (1831, 
lan); I Puritani (1835, Paris). 

_ Berg, Alban (1885-1935): Lulu (1924, 


ust (1846, Paris); Beatrice and Benedict 
2, Baden-Baden); Les Bi bere (ay ie 


Carmen (1875, 


* Opera and Operetta Composers 


(The operas listed with each composer are not necessarily the only ones which he composed. Roches! 
ey are those which remain best-known today—either because of occasiona! or frequent performances, 
pense of the popularity of overtures, arias, etc. The year and location after each opera are those of 


“VOLSUNG: King of Huns; son of eee 
father of Signy, Sigmund, etc.; his~ de- 
scendants were called Volsungs. 


YGGDRASILL: Giant ash tree Bee 
from body of Ymir and supporting uni- 
verse; its roots extended to Asgard, Jo- 
tunnheim, and Nifiheim. 


YMIR (Ymer): Primeval frost giant 
Killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; world created 
from his body; also, from his body sprang 
Ygegdrasill. 


Egyptian Mythology 


MENTU (Ment): Solar deity, sometimes 
considered god of war; falcon-headed. ; 

MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of physi- — 
cal life. ‘q 

MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. ¥ 

NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; sister | 
and wife of Set. 

NU: Chaos from which world was aod 
ated, personified as a god. 

NUT: Goddess of heavens; 
Geb. 

OSIRIS: God of underworld and judge — 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. 
PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Memphis; 
father of gods and men. 1 
RA: God of the Sun, the supreme god; 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed descent from 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. * 
SERAPIS: God uniting attributes of 
Osiris and Apis. 

SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. 

SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hathor. 

TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar deity 
representing setting sun. 

THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom and 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 


‘consort of | 


BidazinesSin 


Blitzstein, Mare (1905— ): The Cradle 
Will Rock (1937, New York); Regina Mest 
New York). 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918): 
(1868, Milan). 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887): piinuel 
Igor (1890, Petrograd). 

Britten, Benjamin (1913- ): 


Mefistofele ; 


(1945, London); The Rape of 
(1946, Glyndebourne, Eng.). 
Charpentier, Gustave (1860- 
ise (1900, Paris). 
Coward, Noel (1899- 
(1929, London). 


* Originally written as one opera but aivided by Ber 
into oe arts: Prise de Trole and Les Troyens 


): Lou- © 
): Bitter Bynd 


mrosch, Walter (1862-1950): The 
carlet Letter (1896, Boston); The Man 
ithout a Country (1987, New York). 
“Debussy, Claude (1862-1918): Pelléas et 
_ Mélisande (1902, Paris). 
De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920): Robin 
Hood (1890, Chicago). 
Delibes, Léo (1836-1891): Lakmé (1883, 
Paris). 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848): L’Elisir 
_ @Amore (1832, Milan); Lucia di Lammer- 
- moor (1835, Naples); The Daughter of the 
Regiment (1840, Paris); Don Pasquale 
(1843, Paris). 
Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946): La Vida 
Breve (1913, Nice). 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883): Mar- 
tha (1847, Vienna). 
_ Friml, Rudolf (1884— ): The Firefly 
(1912, Syracuse, N. Y.); Katinka (1915, 
New York); Rose Marie (1924, New York); 
The Vagabond King (1925, New York). 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937): Porgy 
_ and Bess (1935, New York). 
Giordano, Umberto (1867—1948): Andrea 


“Chénier (1896, Milan); Madame Sans-Géne 
1915, New York). 

Glinka, Mikhail (1803-1857): A Life for 
the Tsar (1836, Petrograd); Russlan and 
udmilla (1842, Petrograd). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787): 
rfeo ed Euridice (1762, Vienna); Alceste 
1767, Vienna); Iphigenia in Aulis (1777, 
aris); Iphigenia in Tauris (1779, Paris). 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915): ‘Fhe Queen 
f Sheba (1875, Vienna). 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893): 
‘aust (1859, Paris); Romeo and Juliet 
1867, Paris). 

 Halévy, Jacques Frangois (1799-1862): 
La Juive (1835, Paris). 

Herbert, Victor (1859-1924); The For- 
une Teller (1898, New York); Babes in 
‘oyland (1903, Chicago); Mile. Modiste 
(1905, New York); The Red Mill (1906, 
New York); Naughty Marietta (1910, New 
fork); Natoma (1911, Philadelphia); 
Sweethearts (1913, Baltimore); The Prin- 
cess Pat (1915, New York); Hileen (191%, 
prey. York). 

Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833): Zampa 
; (1831, Paris). 

umperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921): 
ansel and Gretel (1893, Weimar). 
Kodaly, Zoltan (1882- ): Hary Jénos 
1926, Budapest). 

_ Krenek, Ernst (1900- 
Auf (1927, Leipzig). 
ier Franz Sony tase The Merry 


): Jonny Spielt 


Ruggiero (1858-1919): I 
asa, Milan). 


(1831, Rome). 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945): Cavalleria 
Rusticana (1890, Rome); L'Amico Pritg 


Massenet, Jules (1842-1912): Hérodiade. 
(1881, Brussels); Manon (1884, Paris), : 
Thais (1894, Paris). 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo (1911— ): Amelia 
Goes to the Ball (1937, Philadelphia); 
The Medium (1946, New York); The Tele-— 
phone (1947, New York); The Consul 
(1950, New York); Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (1951, New York*). : 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864): Les a3 
Huguenots (1886, Paris); Le Prophéte 
(1849, Paris); L’Africana (1865, Paris). 

Montemezzi, Italo (1875-1952): L’Amore 
dei Tre Re (1913, Milan). ne 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791): 
Idomeneo (1781, Munich); The Abduction 
from the Seraglio (1782, Vienna); The 
Marriage of Figaro (1786, Vienna) ; Don 
Giovanni (1787, Prague); Cosi fan Tutti 
(1790, Vienna); The Magic Flute anes 
Vienna). * 

Musorgski, Modest (1835-1881): 
Godunov (1874, Petrograd); 
china (1886, Petrograd). i 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849): The Merry % 
Wives of Windsor (1849, Berlin). 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880): ' 
pheus in Hades (1858, Paris); The Tal 
of Hoffmann (1881, Paris). 

Pepusch, John Christopher (1667-175% 
The Beggar’s Opera (1728, London). _ 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-173 
La Serva Padrona (1733, Naples). 

Planquette, Robert (1848-1903): 
Chimes of Normandy (1877, Paris). . 

Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886): 
Gioconda (1876, Milan). 3 

Prokofieff, Serge (1891— _—-)::: The | 
for Three Oranges (1921, Chicago). 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924): Mi 
Lescaut (1893, Turin); La Bohéme Ms 


Boris 
Khovetsies oF 


terfly (1904, Milan); Girl of the | 
West (1910, New York); Turandot 198 
Milan). aan 

Purcell, Henry (1659-1695); Did 
Aeneas (1689, Chelsea, Eng.). : 

Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937): L'Heure : 
pagnole (1911, Paris); L’Enfant et 
Sortiléges (1925, Monte Carlo), 

Rimski-Korsakov, Nikolai (1844-190! i 
The Snow Maiden (1882, Petrogr i 
Sadko (1897, Moscow); Le Coq gong 
Moscow). 

Romberg, Sigmund (1887-1951): : 
time (1917, New York); Blossom 
(1921, New York); The Student 
(1924, New York); The Desert none 


era ever composed for television; pi 


* First o 
'V network. First’ stage presenta 


over NBC 
New York. 


‘New York): The New Moon (1928, New Tchaikovsky, Peter Nich (1840-1893) >. 
York). : Eugene Onegin (1879, Moscow); Joan of — 


Rossini, Gioacchino (1792-1868): The Arc (1881, Petrograd); Pique Dame (1890, 
‘Barber of Seville (1816, Rome); Semira- Petrograd). ‘ 


mide (1823, Venice); William Tell (1829, Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896): Mignon > 
Paris). . (1866, Paris); Hamlet (1868, Paris). . 
Saint-Saéns, Camille (1835-1920): Sam- Thomson, Virgil (1896- ): Four 
son et Dalila (1877, Weimar). Saints in Three Acts (1934, Hartford, 
Smetana, Bedrich (1824-1884): The Bar- Conn.). 
tered Bride (1866, Prague). Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901): Ernani 
_. Straus, Oskar (1870- ): The Choco- (1844, Venice); Rigoletto (1851, Venice); — 
late Soldier (1908, Vienna). Il Trovatore (1853, Rome); La Traviata 


_ £§trauss, Johann (1825-1899): Die Fle- (1853, Venice); Simon Boccanegra (1857, — 
~~ dermaus (1874, Vienna); The Gypsy Baron Venice); A Masked Ball (1859, Rome); La 
(1885, Vienna). Forza del Destino (1862, Petrograd); Don — 
Strauss, Richard (1864-1949): Salome Carlos (1867, Paris); Aida (1871, Cairo); 
(1905, Dresden); Elektra (1909, Dresden); Otello (1887, Milan); Falstaff (1893, Mi-— 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911, Dresden); Ari- 1am). ; 
ay auf Naxos (1912, Ziirich). Wagner, Richard (1813-1883): Rienzi 
- Stravinsky, Igor (1882— ): The Night- (1842, Dresden); The Flying Dutchman ~ 
5 ingale (1914, Paris). (1848, Dresden); Tannhauser (1845, Dres- 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur (1842-1900): Trial den); Lohengrin (1850, Weimar); Tristan 
by Jury (1875, London); The Sorcerer nd Isolde (1865, Munich); Die Meister-— 
(1877, London); H.M.S. Pinafore (1878, ‘Singer (1868, Munich); Das Rheingold — 
London); The Pirates of Penzance (1879, (1869, Munich); Die Walktire (1870, Mu- 
New York); Patience (1881, London); Io- nich); Siegfried (1876, Bayreuth); Gotter- 
lanthe (1882, London); Princess Ida (1884, @4mmerung (1876, Bayreuth); Parsifal 
London); The Mikado (1885, London); (1882, Bayreuth). j 
Ruddigore (1887, London); The Yeoman of Weber, Karl Maria von (1786-1826): Der 
_ the Guard (1888, London); The Gondoliers Freischiitz (1821, Berlin); Euryanthe 
(1889, London). (1828, Vienna); Oberon (1826, London). 
 Suppé, Franz von* (1819-1895): The Weill, Kurt (1900-1950): Die Dreigro- — 
_ Beautiful Galatea (1865, Vienna); Light schenoper (1928, Berlin); Street Scene 
Cavalry (1866, Vienna). (1947, New York); Down in the Valley — 
‘ ‘Taylor, Deems (1885- ): The King’s (1948, Bloomington, Ind.); Lost in the 
Henchman (1927, New York); Peter Ibbet- Stars (1949, New York). a 
(1931, New York). Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (1876-1948) : The 4 
of Secret of Suzanne (1909, Munich); The 
for a play taker than for an operctia, waswritten Jewels of the Madonna (1911, Berlin). 


f; Derivations cf the Names of the Months 


January: From Janus, the two-faced Ro- from the Roman goddess Juno, or from 
a god who looked both into the future the Latin word iuniores, as being dedi- — 
ad the past. cated to youth. Also may derive from thes 
_ February: From februa, Roman feast of consulate Junius Brutus. 
_ purification held on the 15th of this July: From Julius Caesar. Originally 
month. — called Quintilis. a 
_ March: From Mars, the Roman god of August: From the Emperor Augustus or 4 
Rome. Originally called Seztilis. 
Derivation uncertain. Perhaps September: From septem, the Latin words 
om. the Latin word aperire (to open) in for seven. The Roman year originally had 
gard to the opening of trees and fiowers. only ten months, beginning with March. 
: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps from January and February were later added. 
1e Roman goddess Maia, or from the October: From octo, the Latin word for | 
atin word maius (great), which was ap-_ eight. 
ed to Jupiter. Also may derive from the November: From novem, the Latin word 
atin word maiores, as being dedicated to for nine. 
Maes 0 December: From decem, the Latin word | 
une: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps for ten. 


Names of the Days 
wae From the Sun. Thursday: From Thor, the Norse “god of 
Monday: From the Moon. thunder, ; 
uesday: From Tyr, the Norse god of war. friday: From Friga, the wife of Woden, 
Vednesday: From Woden, the highest An- ; " 
_ glo-Saxon god. Saturday: From the planet Saturn. — 
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Kinds of Time 


_ Of the three main kinds of time (side- at any instant—varies with any change of 
‘eal, apparent solar, and mean solar), the longitude, a 
wo kinds used in our calendar pages (local Standard time 1s the local civil time of 
iyil and standard time) are both types of 4g standard meridian, but used over an en- 
mean solar time. tire time-zone, In the U. S. the four zones _ 
Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- (Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific) — 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, are based upon the standard meridians of 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 175°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respectively. Ordi- 
_ of the vernal equinox point in the sky. nary clocks run on standard time, a typ 
dereal days are shorter than solar days) of mean solar time. In the summer, in 
by about 3™ 86° of mean time. certain localities, they run on advanced ~ 
_ Apparent solar time 1s measured by the time (as daylight saving time) but this is 
parent diurnal rotation of the at and only a clock-setting, and is actually stand 
the hour-angle of the sun +12%. When rd time. Daylight saving time for a cer 
e sun is at lower transit we have 0" by ‘tain zone is the normal standard time 
apparent time; when it is on the upper O©2¢€ zone to the east. While popular 
_ meridian the apparent time is 12%, The sun certain metropolitan areas, it is not use hy. 
4s not a good timekeeper, tts eastward for scientific observations. Advanced time 
Btion along the ecliptic being irregular, 48.1" Jater on the clock-tace than theme 
© apparent days are of unequal duration. ™@l standard time of the same zone. ~ 
Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the Time zones. A time-zone chart of the — 

nean sun” +125, The mean sun is an entire world shows clearly how the 
Imaginary body moving uniformly along World is divided into 24 time zones’ accor: - 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun ng to longitude; In a large proportior 
on the lower meridian, the mean time is countries, standard time is in use, 
The actual sun is sometimes ahead of ‘commonly the time on the clock-face r 
‘sometimes behind the mean sun, and 1 hour later for each zone east of a g 
@ difference at any moment is the zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone’ 
{ quation of time, When the sun is west of of a given zone. The zero time-zone of 
_the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- world runs thru Greenwich, Eng. 


before the mean sun; when the sun is east time at a particular station, added 
the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” raically to the zone-number at the b 
ndition, and the sun transits after the tom gives the corresponding universal 
_ mean sun. The equation of time helps in oF Greenwich civil time. For exam 

iecnversion of apparent and mean solar 4M. MS.T. + 7 = 10° U.T. or G.C.T 


ord inary clocks keep mean solar time in Lower California, uses 90th-meridian tit 
is entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard-tin 
Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean zones of the U. S., and two others: 
r time of a designated meridian, and 60th-meridian or Atlantic standard 
begins with the mean sun at lower for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
t. This is midnight, the moment of _ bec (east of 68° w.), 4% earlier than Green 
. Ordinary clocks are not wich, and (2) 135th-meridian or Yukon — 
‘local ‘civil time, because this time-- standard time, 9 earller than Greenwich 


425 Pers 


426 
Newfoundland and the Labrador coast use 
Newfoundland standard time, 3» 30™ earlier 
_ than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
- those based on the following meridians of 
west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 135° or 
Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or 
Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 
The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are paris of two different but 
contiguous days going on at different places 
on the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 


east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
day earlier than at places to the west of 


Sun fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
; tion of time, as previously discussed. 
_ Sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
_ two corrections to the tabular values are 
_ Mecessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
and (2) reduction to standard time. When 
the observer is at a latitude between two 
given latitudes, he computes a time for 
- sunrise or sunset that lies between the 
times shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
- table of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
_» for one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
Be: consulted.) For example, on Oct. 28 the 
sun rises at 6:24 a.m. at lat. 40° and at 
6:32 at lat. 45°, the difference being +8™. 
An observer at New Haven, Conn., lat. 
41°19’, would be about 0.26 the distance 
between 40° and 45°. (0.26) (+8™) = +2™.1 
or +2™; hence at New Haven sunrise oc- 
‘urs at 6:24 + 2™ or 6:26 a.m., L.C.T. The 
ation (long. 72°55’ w.) is 2°5’ or 2°.1 
t of the 75° standard meridian; 2.1 
im) = —8™.4; 6:26 — 8™ = 6:18 a.m., 
, sunrise time. 
. the sun and moon tables, the data 
‘to be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
is not standard time, but has to be 
reduced to standard time. 
; © reduce local civil time to standard 
me, decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
_ degree the station is east of the standard 
eridian, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
ery degree the station is west of the 
ndard meridian. 
loonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 


e exact for the given latitudes and for 
itude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
pay longitude in the U. S, For obsery- 
ers in the eastern states and as far west 
as long. 8212° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 


the line, At a point just west of the date- 
line, let us suppose it its 18% or 6 P.M., 
L.G.T., on Aug. 1, At the same moment it is 
12h a% long. 90° e., 6% at long. 0°, and 
0 at long. $0° w., all of the same date, — 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 02 — 


’ (midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 


the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- | 
mains the same but the date changes — 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing — 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night — . 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) | 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages “ 


field, Ohioy Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 

For stations in the 90° zone, between 82%4° — 
and 9714°, use the a-factor in the column i 
“90°”. The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 4 
to be added to the time of moonrise as — 
derived from the main tables, and the ; 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of — 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 971°, 

between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 
Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between — 
9744° and 11214° long., will use the “105°” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the ‘120°’ a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(112144°) of the 120° zone going through ~ 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, — 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz. These zones do 
not correspond to the irregular divisions of — 
the standard-time belts. a 

(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 

Example: find moonrise on Apr. 18, 1953, 
at Lincoln, Nebr. (long. 96°40’ w., lat. 
40°50’ n.). (a) Moonrise for 40° is 8:36 a.m; 
for 45°, 8:14 a.m..; the difference is —22™, 
Lincoln is 0.17 the distance from 40° to 
45°; we have: 0.17(—22™) = —3™.74 = —4m™; 
8:36 — 4™ = 8:32 a.m, (b) Add a-factor, 
moonrise, for 90° [3™ or better 4™ for 97°]; 
8:32 + 4™ = 8:36 am., L.O.T. (c) Reduce 
to standard time. 96°40’ — 90° = 6°40’; & 
hence Lincoln is 6°.7 w. of the 90° merid- 
jan; 6.7(+4™) = +26™.8 = +27™; 8:36 + 
27™ = 9:03 a.m., O.S.T., moonrise at Lin- 
coln, Nebr, 

Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
ohserver’s meridian. The time is the same 
for alli latitudes, It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S. for more exact 
work use—for every day——a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4™, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zon 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™. Afte 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard | 
TC) 
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-_-—— C, max. libration in long., e. limb exposed g ; 
3 —a.m. Inferior ¢ 2 © : 
-— —— bh on meridian at 0 L.C.T. 18 — 
§ —am. 8, greatest elongation w., 27°36’ fram © fe 
8 37 p.m. oo A C, Y 5°42’s. % 6 
Pl —am 6 A A, H1°9' n. 
} 8 45 p.m. ’s brightest moons all on w. side 2% 7 
ea May 
— —— hb on meridian at 10 p.m., L.C.T. rae 
1 —a.m. 9 at greatest brilliancy 3 4 
5 48am. of b Spica, b 5°7’n, 6 1 
- 8 — am. Superior ¢ 8 © Moss 
3 32am o b G, b 8°l6’n. 4 12 
-— —— = ¢, max. libration in lat., n. limb expgsed | 15 — 
=| —— of x Scorpii, 2:38-3:30 C.S.T. for Tex. 24 A 
6 —am. o bY, b 1°2’n. 271 
June 
21 a.m. on celestial equator Tah 
2am of 9, 9 84’s VoIt 
-— b on meridian at 8 p.m., LCT. SET 
—a.m. 9, greatest elongation w., 45°46’ from © 6 9 
Caatod C, max. libration in lat., n. limb exposed 1z — 
7 Titan, @. elongation from b 13,773 
. © at max. declination, —26°39’25’” Me Fi 


_ Symbols 
° e@ sun -& Jupiter 


wv Neptune 
@ the earth EB Pluto 
o conjunction ¢ last quarter 


& occultation 

& opposition i 
’ @ new moon a 
_ D first quarter 

© full moon 


8, greatest elongation e., 25°31’ from © 


4 


Signs of the Zodiac 
and average date of sun entering = 
7. = Libra, the Balance, Sept. 23 
8. M Scorpius, the Scorpion, Oct. 23 
9. 7 Sagittarius, the Archer, Nov. 22 © 
10. ¥3-Capricornus, the Goat, Dec. 22 
il. » Aquarius, the Water-bearer, Jan. 20 
12. }{ Pisces, the Fishes, Feb. 19 Rae is 


‘1. & Aries, the Ram, Mar, 21 
‘y Taurus, the Bull, Apr. 20 
_ 3. 3( Gemini, the Twins, May 21 
4. & Cancer, the Crab, June 21 
5. & Leo, the Lion, July 23 
6. m Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 


TANAAA 


July 


The earth at aphelion 
@& 7 Tauri, 2:07-3:00 a.m., E.S.T. ow Ee 


August 
cA C, A 4°l6's. ; : 
q, max. cere -+-26°41/32” | 

Se C, & 4°33’ s f 
8 C, 6 0497's. 
21's brightest moons all on w. side 
8, greatest elongation w., 18°49’ from. 
«, max. libration in lat., n. limb expose 


( on celestial equator 


September 


oS 2 C, F 0°19’ n. 

SoH C, A 3°25’ n. 

Superior f 8 © 

ob C, b 7°56’ n 

Of on meridian at 6 a.m., LOR, 
q, max. libration in tat., s. limb e pose 
oo A C, A 3930's. : ae 
c 6 C, 8 17's. é Wy 


October 
C4 SP O82Us; 

C, f 5°99’ n 

, 2 5°14’ n. 

meridian at 4 a.m., Let. 
celestial equator ~ 
, greatest elongation Le 
DH GrOnSt ais: 

6 C, 6 0°2'n 


November 


on celestial equator 
oc SC, & 6°22’ n, 
o' on celestial equator 
Transit of Mercury (see ee 
Inferior ¢ 8 © 
2 on meridian at 2 a.m., a or. ane 
of 6 C, 6 OP16’n ey 
2t's brightest moons all on e. side 


9 
J 
9 
on 
on 
g' 


QQ 


December 
greatest elongation w., , 20°21" | 
fol 

b a b 7°44’ n. 
o& Spica, o* 3°31’ n 
on 
J 
ma 
A 


8, 
of 
of 
oe 
1 on meridian at 0» L. Ci ow 
cof 
a, 
of 


q, 2 3°23’ s. 


beagle and Latitude of Horcida Cities—by Continents—_ 
and Time of Day Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


City i Long. Lat, i City 


° ‘ ° / 


165 30 w | 64 25n || Munich, Germany i .{| 11 35e 
135 15 w | 57 10}! Zurich, Switzerland 00 p.m. 8 3le 
Honolulu, Hawaii. . 00 a.m. | 157 50 w } 21 18n |} Milan, Italy 3 mM. 9 i0¢e 
Chihuahua, Mexico 00 a.m. | 106 5w | 28 371) Venice, Italy :00 p. 12 20e 
Mexico City, Mexico 00 a.m. | 99 7w {19 26n {|} Rome, italy 00 p.m, | 12 27¢@ 
Veracruz, Mexico. Bea's +s 00 a.m.| 96 10w | 19 10n 1}! Naples, Italy 00 p.m.} 14 15e 
79 32 w| 8 58n || Warsaw, Poland 00 p.m.| 21 Oe 
12:00 noon} 82 23w | 23 8n || Prague, Czechoslovakia....| 6:00 p. 14 266 
12:00 noon} 76 49w | 17 59nj| Vienna, Austria 00 p.m.} 16 20¢ 
1:00 p.m.} 66 10 w | 18 30n }) Budapest, Hungary 000 p.m.} 19 5e 
ass Colombia 12:00 noon| 74 15w} 4 32n}| Belgrade, Yugoslavia 00 p.m.} 20 32e 
Caracas, Venezuela 12:30 p.m.| 67 2w|10 28n]| Bucharest, Rumania.......|7:00p.m.| 26 7e 
Georgetown, British Guiana | 1:30 p.m.| 58 15w | 6 45n |] Sofia, Bulgaria...........| 7:00 p.m.| 23 206 
1:30p.m.| 55 15w| 5 45n{{ Athens, Greece 200 p. 23 43e 
yenne, French Guiana,...} 1:30 p.m.| 52 18w| 4 49a ]| Leningrad, U.S.S.R........] 7:00 p.m.| 30 18e 
wayaquil, Ecuador...... ,.{12:00 noon} 79 56w | 2 10s]| Moscow, U.S.S.R.......... 00 p.m. | 37 36e 
; 77 2wil2 Os} Saratov, U.S.S.R.....,,...] 8:00 p.m.| 46 Oe 
48 29.w} 1 28s ]] Odessa, U.S.S.R........... 00 p.m.}| 30 48e 
38 27 w | 12 56s 14} Algiers, Algevla...... sees} 59:00 p.m. 3 Oe 
43 12 w | 22 57s || Tripoli, Libya 00 p.m.} 13 126 
io Paulo, Brazil 00 p.m.{ 46 31 w | 23 31s || Calro, Egypt 00 p.m.} 31 2le 
a Paz, Bolivia 00 p:m. | 68 22 w | 16 27s |] Dakar, French West Africa.} 4:00 p.m.| 17 28w 
A 57 40 w | 25 15s |} Léopoldville, Belgian Congo} 6:00 p.m.| 15 l7e 
56 10 w | 34 53s || Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 00 p.m.} 38 49e 
70 7wj20 10s |}| Nairobi, Kenya 00 p.m. | 36 550 
t 00 p.m. | 70 45 w | 33 28s || Johannesburg, U. of S. Af..| 7:00 p.m.| 28 4¢@ 
jrdoba, " Argentina 00 p.m. | 64 10 w | 31 28s || Durban, U. of S. Af 00 p.m. | 30 53e 
ios Aires, Argentina....| 1:00 p.m.}| 58 22 w }| 34 35s 5 i 00 p.m.| 18 22¢e 
21 58w 164 4n |} Tananarive, Madagascar...| 8:00 p.m.}| 47 33¢ 
5 56w | 54 37n]] Irkutsk, U.S.S.R......,...| 0:00 a.m.%} 104 206 
in, Ireland 00 p.m. 6 15 w 153 20n]] Vladivostok, U.S.S.R.......] 2:00a.m.*| 132 Oe 
ee Scotland 00p.m.| 2 9w]57 9n/| Peiping, China............ :00 a.m.*| 116 256 
3 10 w | 55 55 |] Nanking, China .m.*| 118 53 @ 
4 15w/55 50n}} Shanghai, China :} 1:00 a.m.*} 121 28 e 
1 37 w | 54 58n4| Chungking, China 200 a.m.*| 106 34 ¢@ 
1 30 w | 53 45n || Canton, China 00 a.m.*] 113 156 
2 15 w | 53 30n {| Manila, Philippines 00 a.m.*} 120 57 @ 
3 Ow | 53 25n || Bangkok, Thailand 00 a.m.”| 100 306 
1 55 w | 52 25n || Singapore, British Malaya. .| 0:30 a.m.*| 103 55e 
Q 5w{51 32n 4} Rangoon, Burma ; m.} 96 06 
2 35 w {51 28n}) Calcutta, india 30 p.m. | 88 246 
4 5w 150 25n || Bombay, India 30 p.m.| 72 486 
23 38¢ | 70 38." || Paecca, Saudi Arabia 00 p.m.| 39 456 
10 42e | 59 57]! Ankara, Turkey 00 p.m. | 32 55e¢ 
18 3e | 59 17 n]] Tokyo, Japan 700 a.m.*] 139 45¢ 
25 Oe | 60 10n || Nagoya, Japan... 00 a.m.*} 136 56 ¢ 4,3 

12 34e | 55 40n || Osaka, Japan 00 a.m.*| 135 30.) 
9 9w | 38 44n || Nagasaki, Japan 06 a.m.*| 129 57 6 
3 42 w | 40 26 n || Darwin, Australia :30.a.m.*| 130 5le 
2 9e | 41 23n/]] Brisbane, Australia 00 a.m.*} 153 8e 
5 20e | 43 20n |} Sydney, Australia 00 a.m.*} 151 Oe 
0 31 w | 44 50n]} Melbourne, Australia :00 a.m,*} 144 58 e 
4 50e | 45 45n || Adelaide, Australia 230 a.m.*| 138 36 e 
2 20e | 48 48n || Perth, Australia..... seeeef 1:00 a.m.*] 115 52e 
4 22 | 50 520 || Hobart, Tasmania :00 a.m.*| 147 19 e 
4 53e | 52 22n |} Auckland, New Zealand,..| 5:00 a.m.*} 174 45e 
8 49e |53 5n |} Wellington, New Zealand. .| 5:00 a.m.*| 174 476 
10 2e | 53 33n]] Jakarta, Java :00 a. 106 48 ¢ 
13 25e | 52 30n |} Makassar, Celebes :00 a. 119 30e 

8416 |50 7n ) aon “| 147 8e- 


yan lendar 


. Longitude, Latitude and Magnetic Declination 


of U. S. and Canadian Cities 


_ The last column shows, in degrees, the magnetic declination, which {s the angle that the magnetic meridian makes 
With the true, or [RS ee meridian. When the value in de; 
by that number of degrees; when the value is e, 


points west o7 true nort. 
true north by that many degrees. 


City Long. 
r ° , 
Eastport, Malne............ 67 0 
Bangor, Maine............. 68 47 
Portland, Maine............ 70 18 
Manchester, N,H........... 71 30 
Montpelier, Vt.............. 72 32 
Boston, Mass............... 7 ee 
__ Springfield, Mass........... 72 34 
See Providence, Rote... eres. 71 24 
~~ New Haven, Conn........... 72.55 
ier New: York, N. Yin..esscccee 73 57% 
Albany, N.Y......... x 73 45 
Watertown, N. Y...... = 75 55 
pamecoyracuse, N. ¥............ 76 8 
; BU AIO, Nas strats, nc8rrere'ooitinie 78 50 
: mcrantod, Pa... wcke es cnes 75 39 
iss Philadelphia, Pa......,..... 75 1¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 79 57 
___ Atlantic City, N.J........... 74 25 
Baltimore, Md...........--. 76 33 
_— Richmond, Va.............- 77 29 
Roanoke, Va.........-0+-.08 79 57 
Charleston, W. Va...........| 81 38 
¢ Raleigh, N.C..............- 78 39 
Charlotte, N.C............. 80 50 
Wilmington, N.C........... 77 57 
merecolumbig,S. C....5........ 81 2 
Charleston, S.C............ 79 56 
se Atlanta, ("Lg GSC ASHE Aas 84 23 
er Savannah; Ga...........05- 81 5 
____ dacksonville, Fla............ 81 40 
BFOMDG, FIO... 0500 cece. 82 27 
Ree Miami, Flas. ..cc.ccsccess oe 80 12 
Key West, Fla.........-.... 81 48 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich....... 84 21 
Detroit, Mich............... 83 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 85 40 
AS Cleveland, Ohio............ 81 37 
Columbus, Ohio............ 83 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 84 30 
ee Louisville, Ky....00.-0..00- 85 46 
4! Knoxville, Tenn............. 83 56 
Nashville, Tenn............. 86 47 
___ _ Memphis, Tenn............. 90 3 
‘i Birmingham, Ala............ 86 50 
____ - Montgomery, Ala........... 86 18 
bh IMObHe Alas. .'...ccccncecs 88 3 
ea Jackson,Miss......)....006 90 12 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 86 10 
_ Milwaukee, Wis............. 87 55 
Chicago, Ill....... aiseisineiass 87 37 
Springfield, {ll.........-..+- 89 38 
Duluth, Minn......... Tein 92 5 
si Minneapolis, Minn.......... 93 14 
Dubuque, lowa............. 90 40 
Des Moines, lowa.......... 93 37 
Kansas City, Mo............ 94 35 
Meeerot Louis, Mo....:........-.| 90 12 
Springfield, Mo............. 93 17 
__ Hot Springs, Ark............ 93 3 
Shreveport, La............. 93 42 
New Orleans, La............ 90 4 
BOE Dakineae ss xvt cele. 96 48 
ERAN Dawson oelea's si9 100 47 


City Long. 

oer 

Pierre, S. Dak............05 97 33 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.......... 96 44 
Lincoln; .Nebie. 2 ccc. ck ect 96 40 
North Platte, Nebr.......... 100 46 
Wichita, Kans.,.......... 97 17 
Garden City, Kans.......... 100 53 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ 97 28 
Amarillo, Tex...,....-...+5- 101 50 
Daltas,, TeXs:.,. cies ate scisiavoes 96 46 
Sweetwater, Tex..,.......-- 100 24 
San Antonio, Tex.........-- 98. 33 
El Paso) TeX. ecdecaicteesiente 106 29 
Havre, Momt.............00- 109 43 
Helena, Mont...,......+.+++ 112 2 
Lander, WYO gsc... 0ocess 108 40 
Cheyenne, Wyo........-..-- 104 52 
Denver, Colo............... 105 0 
Grand Junction, Colo........ 108 33 
Trinidad, Colo.............. 104 30 
Santa Fe, N. Mex........... 105 57 
Carlsbad, N. Mex........... 104 15 
Silver City, N. Mex......... 108 18 
Idaho Falls, daho.......... 2A 
Salmon, Idaho............. 113 54 
Lewiston, Idaho............ 117 2 
Boise; \datiow: ns cnsenee ee 116 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 111 54 
Richfield, Utah. ............ Tze 
Flagstaff, Ariz.ccticcssces oe Ill 41 
Phoenix, Ariz............... 12 4 
Nogales, Ariz..............5 110 56 
Las Vegas, Nev............ 115 12 
Ebkop: NOW s cctescatreioureetere 115 47 
Austin) Nev.2: 3) 8.nccssec 117 4 
Rena, Neve. accheanecocs 119 49 
Spokane, Wash............. 117 26 
Yakima, Wash.............- 120 33 
Seattle. Washiaccimincecece 122 20 
Hoquiam, Wash..,.......... 123.54 
Portland, Oreg.....,.......+ 122 41 
Eugene, Oreg..............- 123 5 
Baker, Oreg...............- 117 50 
Klamath Falls, Oreg......... 121 44 
Sacramento, Calif........... 121 30 
San Francisco, Calif......... 122 26 
Fresno, (Galifss ate cteoneer.: 119 48 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 118 15 
Needles, Calif.............. 114 36 
San Diego, Calif....../:.... 117 10 
El Centro, Calif............. 115 33 
Sti Jolin NE Bascacaeencats ..| 66 10 
Quebec; Ques. e220... ee TEAL 
Montreal, Que.............. 73 35, 
Ottawa, Ont....... ante te 75 43 
Kingston, Ont.,.......... ...| 78 30 
Toronto, Ont.,....... set (nord hie.) 
London; Onttocsecctnostene 81 34 
Port Arthur, Ont............ 89 17 
Winnipeg, Man............. 97 7 
Moose Jaw, Sask........... 105 31 
Calgary, Alta.....,.......-. 1144 1 
Nelson, B. C.........--005: 117 17 
Victorian Bi Ci, otek wner ene 123 21 


ees {9 marked w, the north end of the compass needle — 
the north end of the needle points east of — 


| | ——— | | —— | ef | B: 


The World Calendar 


FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 
wot + 
Es ae baw | 1) ae 
56° 7 78) 9 10° 11/|. 8 4° .5) 6 7 8 
12,513 N35 6. 18 P10. 21112 13a 


AQ S20 C2 ee eeeseiiee in 20 17718 2 19 20 eee Cees 
28 29 «30 2 


14 SG or 74 Sitend 

oseo si i18 19": 20: 2) 122713" lane lone iol) le 
wae 23. 24; (25° 26. 27 28 19 20 21 22 23 24 2 
2 27 2 «629 «(30 


THIRD QUARTER 


AUGUST 
w Tf 


3 livae.2 
eae Ose T 312-13 14 Sie Ore 7s ie One LO 11 
ako tiie. 18.19.20 > 21 AZ as ela eel Ope O i kiero 
2 25 26 27) «28 1920 S212 eau ens 20 
27. 28 «29 30 


SEPTEMBER 


SoM We oa aha 


NOVEMBER 
S22 PAT iW ae ES SoM ch Wi Te nae 


| Mee py Ale rest irae , 1 
S622 here eo 10 IT 34 8 67 8a 
12132 14 1S 16 V7 = 18 1 ll 12 13 14°15 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 W118. 19. 20. 21 (22 n2aaat 
26 27 «28 «29 «(30 24 2 2 27 2 2 30 


eeapevoar World Holiday, W or June 31 (an extra day), follows June 30 in leap years only. 
ear-End World Holiday, W or December 31 (365th day), follows December 30 every year. 


Exposition 


erpetual World Calendar divides day of every quarter does not fall on a 
into equal quarters of 91 days, or Sunday. Every year begins logically on the ~ 
en weeks, or three months, or ap- accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, 
mately one season. The first month January 1. This plan retains the custom- 

n each quarter contains 31 days. The ary arrangement of weekdays. haley 
hi ‘two months have 30 days each, every The 364-day year is not complete hor 
onth having twenty-six weekdays plus ever. The 365th day of the year, essent 
days. Every quarter with its monthly in keeping the calendar in step with the © 
ement of 31-30-30 days begins on a_ seasons, is the logical Year-End Wor as 

‘the first day of the week, andends Holiday, dated W or December 31, that 
urday, the seventh day of the follows Saturday, December 30, every year. 
hich is easy for business, account- By giving the 365th day, the Y , 
and educators because the closing World Holiday, a name and date, 


date is avoided. This World Holiday is an quarter, the calendar in leap years becomes 
integral part of the year; it belongs to balanced, each half-year having 183 days. 
and completes the calendar. The calendar is thus a stable, balencet = 
; The extra day in leap years is the Leap- well-coordinated time system. 
Year World Holiday, dated W or June 31, Seventeen nations have already approved! 
_ and follows Saturday, June 80. By placing the World Calendar, including Afghani-— 
_ these two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 3 

- World Holiday in leap years at the end of Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, — 
_ thesecond quarter and the Year-End World Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, ae 

pee oliday every year at the end of the fourth Turkey and Uruguay. 


q 


Perpetual Calendar 


a 1800—2000 A.D. 

Apr. Feb. 
<= Jan. Jul. Sept. Mar. Aug. 
Day of the month Oct. Jan. Dec. Jun. Nov. Feb. May 


y Y 815 2 29 
eee 
2 


10 17 24 31 
WUE O95 cinta taisteiaitcriaie'sisie/e'o\e oe ciaole = 


3 
4 
ee 
7 


PSMECUME AIA leRicleo te clea Sereicie de ckee tienes 
ee ale es aan eee are Pay 
i 
4 
=) 
a ’ : 
~ oe EXAMPLES 
oe: 1a27-|-..... | 1ae8-{ 1829 | 1630 | 1317 | at 
(1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of | 1832 1833 1834 1835 Saas 1886 1837 
the week. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the | 1838 1839 ohiy 7 1840 1841 1842 1843 
1891 column, opposite G is Fri., ans. eek 1844 1845 1846 1847 Sree 1848 
e 1849 1850 1851 Lote 1852 1853 1854 
i 4 (2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- 1855 eae 1856 1857 1858 1859 aa 
Hye sible days of the month. In the 1868 column, | 1860 1861 1862 1863 Meee 1864 1865 
a opposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, | 1866 1867 ae 1868 1869 1870 1871 
23, 30, ans., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. itis 1878 1873 1874 1875 aat 1876 
A 5 1877 1878 1879 ane 1880 1881 1882 
(3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- | 1883 Mads 1884 1885 1886 1887 Sel 
‘| sible months. In the 1811 column, opposite | 1888 1889 1890 1891 Sas 1892 1393 
Ps Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only tea ae Aaa ae 1897 re Hae 
o eSHIEoOn year month available, ans. ee ade an soe i903 | 1910 1911 
4) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- | .... | 19/8 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | .... | 1916 
_ sible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, | 1917 1918 1919 ase 1920 1921 | 1922 
is F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 | 1923 | .... | 1984 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | .... 
_-1868, 1896, efc., ans. 1928 1929 1930 1931 eet 1982 1933 
: me) 8 | as | 8 | S| OE | ee | 
NOTE: tn leap-years, use the Jan. and] .... 1940 seve | L9G Y 
, Feb. in italics, wat do not use these for com- | 1945 1946 1947 Bargh 1948 1949 1950 : 
mon years, 1951 ace 1962 1953 1954 1955 foo" 
1d Vey 1956 1957 1958 1959 yen 1960 1961 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
1968 1969 1970 1971 Q 1972 
1973 1974 1975 ited 1976 1977 1978 
i 1979 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 
1984 1985 1986 1987 Nee 1988 1989 
1990 199} hoe 1992 1993 1994 1995 


a TANUARY FUR ei 


% 6 

Nein) daneed Wo Y hae LF 
19 20 Zh 22 
26 22 «28 «29 


16 17) 18 «19 
2223 24 2526 
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16 17 18 
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~ Morning and Evening Stars and Planets in 1953 


MERCURY 


Morning star, Jan: 1 to Feb. 2 

Oe Evening star, Feb. 2 to Mar. 18 
a Morning star, Mar. 18 to May 24 
Evening star, May 24 to July 25 
Morning star, July 25 to Sept. 7 

— Evening star, Sept. 7 to Nov. 14 
Morning star, Nov. 14 to Dec. 31 


VENUS 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Apr. 13 
Morning star, Apr. 13 to Dec. 31 


ae Mercury may be observed over the west- 
- ern horizon after sunset for about 10 days 
before and after each eastern elongation, 
and similarly over the eastern horizon be- 
- fore sunrise before and after western elon- 
gations. Dates of elongation are given in 
_ the phenomena section. At the Mar. and 
bee Apr. elongations, Mercury is in Pisces, s.e. 
of the circlet; at the June and Aug. elon- 
gations it is in Cancer, about 11° s.e. of 
_ Pollux; at the Oct. elongation it is in 
- Libra, 3° roughly e. of Iota; at the Dec. 
_ elongation it is in Libra, 5° e. of Alpha. 
Venus is in Pisces at the Jan. elongation 
[see phenomena], s.e. of the circlet. In 
_ mid-Feb. it is in Pisces s.e. of the Great 
_ Square of Fegasus; in mid-March, s.w. of 
_ the bright stars of Aries; in mid-May in 
_ 8. Pisces; at the June elongation in s. 
_ Aries; in mid-July in the Hyades in Tau- 
rus; in mid-Aug. in Gemini, s.w. of Pollux; 
in mid-Sept. in Leo, w. of Regulus; in 
~mid-Cct. in w. Virgo; in mid-Noy. in e. 
Virgo. 
Mars’ positions are: in Jan. in Aquarius; 


There are countless millions of far dis- 
tant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
bodies called stars and each one is in itself 
- @ sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
we our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 
' surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
- and an interior temperature estimated at 
millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
approximately 12,000 times that of the 

-  Harth and in volume or bulk it is about 


1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, © 


nevertheless, a star of only average size 
and temperature. 


_. The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
- observation of Stun-spots (great whirling 
storms in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 

In’s surface), astronomers have discov~ 
€ ed a the rotational speed varies from 


The Sun 


MARS 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Jul. 8 
Morning star, July 8 to Dec. st 


JUPITER 


Evening star, Jan, 1 to May 24 
Morning star, May 24 to Dec, 13 
Evening star, Dec. 13 to Dec. 31 


SATURN 


Morning star, Jan, 1 to Apr. 14 
Evening star, Apr. 14 to Oct. 23 
Morning star, Oct. 23 to Dec. 31 


in Feb. in s. Pisces; in Mar. in Pisces ans 

s. Aries; in Apr, in Aries and Taurus; a ; 
the summer, too near the sun; on Sept. 1, © 
in Leo, n.w. of Regulus; on Oct. 1, s.e. of 
Regulus; Nov. 1 in w. Virgo; Dec. 1, n.w. 
of Spica, 


Jupiter is in Aries and Taurus until ape 
1. In July it is in Taurus, n.e. of Aldeba- 
ran; in mid-Aug. s. of Auriga; in mid-Sept. — 
n. of Orion; during the rest of the year, 
between Auriga and Orion; it is 7otrogreas r 
Oct. 14 to end of year. $Y), 


Saturn is in Virgo, n.e. of Spica, in Jan. 
in mid-July it is n. of Spica; too near the ~ 
sun in Oct.; in Nov. and Dec. it is e. of 
Spica. rz 

Uranus is in Gemini, s.w. of Pollux, Jan 
to June, and Seat s. of Poll 
Oct. to Dec. Neptune is in Virgo, n. 
Spica, the first few months, and roug 
n.e. of Spica, Oct. to Dec. Pluto is in Leo, | 
near Epsilon, in the mid-year, and in the 
middle of the sickle of Leo at the end of 
year. Uranus’ needs opera-glasses, Neptune 
2 small telescope, Pluto a large one. ~ 


“eb , 
approximately 2424 days at its equator oy 
approximately 34 days near its poles. | 


axis at a rate that gives the Sun a ga. 
traveling speed of 175 miles per se 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving tow 
point known as “the apex of the | 
way” in the constellation Hercules ¢ 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the | 
is the glowing surface called the Ph« 
sphere. Extending above this surface is the 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layers, 
one extending outward for a few hundre 
miles from the Sun’s surface and ca i 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic 
sons, the other an outer layer extendi 
several thousand miles and called 
Chromosphere because of its reddish col 
due mostly to superheated hyde se 
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lium and calcium, Solar “prominences” oc- to great height is the outermost observable 
-casionally burst out from this layer and solar feature, the magnificent Corona of 
extend hundreds of thousands of miles exceedingly slight density that provides 
bove the Sun’s surface. Beyond these awesome spectacle for observers during to- © 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending tal eclipses of the Sun, 


ent times comets were supposed its hazy appearance) from which extends _ 
sns of sudden death, war, revolu- the great tail that makes the passage of 
other dire events in human affairs a comet through our skies such a striking 

cally nothing was known of their spectacle. Comets come in varying sizes 
e. They still offer puzzling prob- but the average diameter of the heads of — 
modern astronomers and, with a large number of observed comets is about 
0 listed, new ones are being dis- 80,000 miles and the tail length may ~ 
d charted each year. In general, stretch out to more than 100,000,000 mil 
onsist of a nucleus (sometimes The density of comets is so low, howeys 
_ surrounded by a head or “coma” that we can see the stars through 
€ Greek word for hair because of and there is more actual mater 


The Brightest Stars 


On 


Position, 1950 meridian 
Constellation R.A Dec. Mag. Dist. 9 phe 
hom ype l.-y : 
Canis, Major... -32).¢25- 6 42.9 —16 39 —1.6 8 Feb. 16 — 
Carin diner c Cacia tooo 6 22.8 —52 40 —0.9 650 Feb. 11 
Centauruss. £4 Ss See 14 36.2 —60 38 +0.1 4 June 16 
Lyrae cenit ea 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 23 Aug. 15 
Auriga’s tic itsiaccke aration § 13.0 +45 57 0.2 42 Jan. 24 
Bottles occccccss cue cl ennee 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 32 June 10 
Onion Lee eer es core § 121 — 815 0.3 545 Jan. 24 
Canis Minor.......5...4:- 736.7 +521 0.5 10 Mar. 
Efidanus co.) ae keene 135.9 —57 29 0.6 70 
Centaurus. ............... 14 03 —60 8 0.9 130 
Aguilas.) es nace 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 18 
Osama. cares ees § 525 + 7 24 0.9 300 
LaUruSciet Aree hires 4 33.0 +16 25 1.1 54 
NAR GOR ata wai vale cicteaencean 13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 190 
Geminiieen nee a evens "7 42.3 428 9 1.2 31 
SCOMDIUS: clone star reee iota 16 26.3 —26 19 12 170 
Piscis Austrinus........... 22 54.9 —29 53 1.3 27 
Cygnus. its-tvee. ceametss 20 39.7 +45 6 1.3 465 
LOG iicare eat oid cetcnns 10 5.7 +412 13 1.3 70 
GEUK: a Sraiei cierto eaeeeee 12 44.8 —59 25 15 465 
Carina < onccsass neue neees 10 43.1 —59 25 | 1—7 
Crux ee eee 12 23.8 —62 49 1.6 150 
Gemilntsne eine 7314 +32 0 1.6 44 
DRUK ee erence citer 12 28.4 —56 50 16 
Canls Major... .. 5. eee ees § 56.7 ~—28 54 16 425 
Ursa: Niajore. cc, utes: 12 51.8 +56 14 17 50 
OION sae che acing terete 5 224 + 6 18 17 215 
SCOMDILS  aaniea nies seats 17 30.2 -37 4 1? 205 
Cariiaiis2t. conten aie 821.5 —59 21 17 325 
2168 — 3 12 2—9 250 
§ 337 —114 17 405 
5 23.1 +28 34 1.8 115 
912.7 ~69 31 1.8 Bin 
Triangulum Australe....... 16 43.4 —68 56 1.9 130 
Porselis. ie Sao eek tees 320.7 +49 41 1.9 190 
Ursa) Majors 5.3.28 .2 essen 13 456 +49 34 19 220 
Genin ierctontemaniciancee os 6 34.8 +-16 27 1.9 65 
Sagittarius. iis. sentence 18 20.9 —34 25 19 165 
Utsa Major jac seston ct lk 07 +62 1 19 90 
Canis Major.............. 7 64 —26 19 2.0 410 


Comets 


- cubic inch of ordinary air than in 2000 
cubic miles of the tail of a comet. 
_ The luminous tails of comets were be- 
_ lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
_ clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
_. Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 was a 
celestial object far beyond the limit of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. But the great forward 
step in the study of comets came when 
Edmund Halley, who became England's 
Astronomer Royal, carefully observed a 
comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
_ dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
_- 1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
- mow named after him, reappeared on 
schedule and a search through ancient rec- 
ords indicated that it had been observed 
in repeated appearances as far back as 240 
B.C. Its last appearance was marked by its 
perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986. Halley’s 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
_ proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
_ say, “periodic”. The known “periods’’ (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known great comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 
A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
_ direction away from the Sun, so that when 


BANG } ae nt 


. It has been definitely established that 
_ Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
- est electrical show on Earth, a. double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
_ ern Lights), Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
_ into space. Those that come toward the 
_ Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
_ netic poles are the radiating centers or 
_ those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
_ in the sky that we commonly call the 

“Northern Lights’ or the “Southern 
_ Lights”, depending upon whether we see 
_ them in the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere. The electrical particles from the 
Sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
atmosphere where the component gases 
(nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
amounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 
fied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
in colors characteristic of the various ele- 
ments, just as a neon sign glows when an 
electric charge is passed through it. The 
Sun-spots that cause auroral displays also 
the magnetic storms that interfere 


a 


-a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 


The Polar Auroras 


tail stretches out in front of the head, A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
a vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 
felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


20 Famous Comets 


Year 


and no, Name of comet 


1744 De Chéseaux’s Comet............ 
1806 Blela's: Comet. 2. mieseisk-« cee 
18111 
1812 Di'Vico's Cometsssni..waee nono 
1815 Olbers’ Comet: ..4...00c6 ee oe lees 
1819 | 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 


1835.11 Halley's Comet:.. . 5 .cncetek celeste 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843,............ 
1844 11 | Great Comet of 1844............. 
1858 VI | Donati’s Comet...............00- 
1864 Il | Great Comet of 1864............. 
T8771, LTuttle’s\ Comet: oe. .cascemecnese 
1874 Ill | Coggia’s Comet.......... 


1879 Brorsen’s Comet......... 


1881 Il | Tebbutt’s Comet................ 
1889 VI | Swift's 2nd Comet............... 
1892 111 | Holmes’ Comet:....,.......5.082 


1923 d’Arrest’s- Comet eeratien cee 
1925 11 | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann.. 


with radio reception, telephone, islecenons 
and cable traffic and other electromagnetic — 
devices such as compasses and various as 
ation accessories. 

There is an almost infinite variety to ul e y 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may b P 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little — 
or no color in these waves, sheets 0: 
streamers of light. At other times the ligh 
may be rich in red or green or pas 
shades. Rose color and lavender and vio 
and purple are common, Blue is rare b 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” ha: 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north 
New Zealand and Australia, but the ma: 
mum occurrence of these auroral displa e 
is along the borders of the Arctic and An mi 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheri ic 
displays, our atmosphere must extend’ te 
the extreme height at which auroral lig 
are. observed. Prof. Carl Stoérmer of 
University of Oslo found this to be a 


roral lights came closer to the Warth’s sur 
face than 50 or 60 miles. 


5 It is enough to state that the Earth is 
- mearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
Horthern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 
seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 
mately 2314 degrees (more accurately, it 

varies in 1953 from 23° 26’ 46”.4 to 23° 26° 
49” 8), and consequently there is a propor- 
tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
rays falling on different portions of the 
Earth’s surface at different times of year. 
On or about June 21 the north end of 
‘the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 
oward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 
phere this is our Summer Solstice. We 
then have our longest days and receive 


he Equator. Six months later, on or 
out Dec, 21, the Earth has reached a 


Sept. 23 3:07 a.m, 


21 10;32 P.m. 


The Change of Season 


.Sun that is hovering over the Tropic of 


Seasons for the Northern Hemisphere, 1953 
Eastern Standard Time 


‘Mar. 20 6:01 p.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins. jaa 
June 21 12:00 noon Sun enters sign of Cancer; summer begins. 
Sun enters sign of Libra; autumn begins. 
Sun enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins. 


Planet Table 


end of its axis tipped at its eae a 
from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstic 
We then have our shortest days and recei' 
a minimum of heat and light from the 


Capricorn, 234 degrees south of the Equa- 
tor. Conditions are reversed in the southern i 
hemisphere for obvious reasons. Their Win- 
ter is our Summer; their Summer our 
Winter. Twice a year, at the equinoxes in 
March and September, the Sun is on the ot 
Equator, the day is of equal length all — 
over the world and each hemisphere re- 4 
ceives the same amount of light and heat $ 
& 
. 


from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the EHarth’s surface 
were instantaneous, our coldest period By 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our — 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, © 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth's 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” — 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- — 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun — 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. __ 


1 of revolution around the earth. 
ape of Venus at the equator. 


125 ‘aabara! 9; Uranus 5; Neptune 2. 


Period 
of 
reyo- Eccen- | Ineli- 
lution tricity | nation 
around of to 
the sun | orbit | ecliptic | Diameter 
° 
Cages (274, 322)" 0.05 5 
36.00 | 874.969 i 7 
67.27 | 2244.701 3 
93.00 | 3654.256 0 
141.71 1,881 1 
483.88 | 11¥.862 1 
.| 887.14} 29¥.458 2 
| 1783.98 | 84,0138 i 0 
«| 2795.45 | 1647.793 0.01 1 
.| 3675.27 | 2487430 17 


eas ig uncertain but is probably a few weeks. 
Peart of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn are given; polar diameters are: earth, 7900.0 ae i 


The Eames of known moons in the solar system is now as follows: for the eantly 


Incli- 
nation 
Period | of equa- | Surface 
of tor to | gravity Mean | Max. 
rotation | orbit | (earth | Oblate- | velocity | stellar 
on axis plane =1) ness | in orbit : 
° 
7.2 28 
6.7 0.16 
7 0.28 
t 0.85 
23.4 1.00 
25.2 0.38 
3.1 2.6 
26.8 Ll 
98 0.9 
29 11 
it ih 


The planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
r moons, Jupiter has twelve, Saturn nine, 
Uranus five, and Neptune two. The Earth 
has one comparatively large satellite that 
§ commonly called the Moon. It is a globe 
of approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
with a surface deeply pitted by great 
craters. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
-omers can detect and shines only by re- 
flected light of the Sun. Though it seems 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects only 
_ about 7 per cent of the light poured on it 
_, by the Sun. 
_. The path of the Moon on its travels 
round the Earth is elliptical, with the 
_ Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth varies 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) to 252,710 
Miles (apogee), the average distance being 
_ 238,860 miles. The really curious thing 
_ about the Moon is that it revolves around 
_ the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
- 11.47 seconds and rotates on its azis in 
_ exactly the same time, which is why we 
“always see the same side of the Moon, Due 
_ to what are known as “librations in lati- 
- tude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 
libration”, we do see “around the edge of 


(1) Total eclipse of the moon, Jan. 29, 
isible in western Asia, Europe, Africa, the 
‘Atlantic Ocean, parts of South America, 
and in general the eastern parts of North 
_ America. The total phase is visible in the 
eastern U. S. but not in the Pacific states, 
s the moon there does not rise soon 


Eastern standard time 


oon enters penumbra Jan, 29, 3:40 P.M. 
Moon enters umbra 4:64 


‘Total eclipse ends 7:30 
(oon leaves umbra, 8:40 
foon leaves penumbra. 9:55 P.M. 


‘to the northeastern tip of Asia (including 
fapan and the northern part of the Philip- 
ine Is.), and in western Alaska. At the 


.M., 165th-meridian-west standard time. 


: Ee) (3) Partial eclipse of the sun, July 10, 
visible from the northern half of Green- 


sible from the extreme northwestern 
rts of the U. 8. This is a small eclipse, 
r ly 0.2 of the sun being eclipsed at the 


“4s eclipsed, at. ‘maximum, , mid- 
curring,at 7:38 P.m., P.S.T, 


The Moon a8 


Eclipses and Transit of Mercury, 1953 ne 


ximum. At Seattle, Wash., only 0,02 of 
curs at 8:37 A.M. MS.T.) 


the Moon” at different times and in this 
manner a total of 59 per cent of the Moon’s “ 
surface has been observed, but the other — 
41 per cent never has been seen by human ; 
eye. 

Although the Moon revolves mouea the 
Earth in approximately 2714 days, it is, on — 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 
one New Moon to the other because the ~ 
Earth is moving around the Sun while the — 
Moon is moving around the Earth and 
the “New Moon” depends upon the relativ 
positions of the three bodies. If the plane: 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- 
cided, there would be an eclipse of t e 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse 
of the Sun at every “New Moon”, but th 
(approximately) 5-degree angle betwe 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and t 
Moon causes the Moon on most of 
revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow a1 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to miss 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects of 
the Moon are, of course, well known. The 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” and — 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” at — 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter”. 


(4) Total eclipse of the moon, Fue 26 


ern U. S., because the moon sets too soo 
but the Pacific states see part of the tot 
phases, 


Moon enters penumbra Jul. 26 1:36 . 


Moon enters umbra 2:33 
Total eclipse begins 3:30. 
Mid-eclipse 4:21 © 
Total eclipse ends 6: 10h 
Moon leaves umbra 6: 7 : 
Moon leaves penumbra 7:05 | 


(5) Partial eclipse of the sun, Au , 
visible from the southern end of South 
America, south of a line from Concepe 
Chile, to Rawson, Argentina. Less than 0.4 
of the sun is eclipsed. " 


Transit of Mercury over the sun’: 
Nov, 14, visible partly in western Eu 0} 
and Africa, and in general in North A 
ica and South America. Mercury ap 
as a small black disc passing acr 
northeastern part of the sun, not far 
the limb. For New York the beginnir 
gress) occurs at 10:361%4 a.m., E.S.1 
the ending (egress) at 1:12 P.m., E 
other stations in the U. 8. the ° 
ingress and egress are almost ex etly tk 
same; the hour may be shifted for ot! 
time zones. (For ex., ingress at Denv 


i light-year mi, 
velocity of light 186,272 mi./sec, 
astronomical unit or distance earth-to-sun ...............0 5.20 e geese 93,003,000 mi. — 
mean distance, earth to moon ............ 4, Bacar Sh out erator Merman oases pean 238,860 mi. 
_ general precession ? me 
OBNGuUity, OF the ecliptic: 6.065 ose ool von metersteh carta es 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 

Beuuatorial-raditis.of the earth <2). ci)... crs deste ries dent mv eet ons yo 3963.34 statute mi. 
PHATE ACIUSAOL GNC CATED 22 V5. wins seis, sei clpes clarecemeomuel rep eo (enauelece ele eaeaste 3949.99 statute mi. 
es EG PIAL OGY a CLES He. sack ayotan eo chinlinun Clpvan one eet ans aed was shel. ol etekene eee oer 3958.89 statute mi 
@blateness: of the earth 2. ion. fa we ene weet Friese yey a4 jo. ec sefode vegonatotciaete @ ce tee a eae i 


equatoriai horizontal parallax of tHE6 MOON. scadF Fe oriole ak ae ee ee ree ae 57’ 210 : 
PAaLUnemeanevolocity:<t1 (OLDit ius cokoi cvs lagein wraloee Tetons si ad a ama stage) Maueler cies oka eoayo 


2 Och wees e ok s 8 shee Fee) bes ie bole Biel e sas vere #8 we ess os v8 8 80 80 6 
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= *t refers to the year in question, for example 1948. 


‘The Ersebhere of the Earth—the blan- 
, of air that surrounds our globe and is 
ential to life—is of interest to astrono- 
‘mers because of its effect on the light that 
comes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has 
weight and volume. It refracts (bends or 
Wet the direction of ) ae rays that 


changing refractive effect on the light from 
e stars. Our twilight is produced by the 
fusion in the atmosphere of light from 


ed, to incandescence by friction with 
atmosphere when, from outer space, 
plunge into it at terrific speed. 


of. Carl Stérmer of the University of 


Radiant in 
constellation 


Quadrantids... is .sec.00 kee eons 


Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga 
ZetalBOGUGS.7.% 0 ccs0.. noes. Bodtes 
MSTA ABS rere ati iede bois ove nione heb Hercules 
May Aquarids................ Aquarius 
ERASPODASIIS IC cost ciate ceases Pegasus 
Pons-Winnecke meteors...,... Draco 
Alpha Cygnids............... Cygnus 
Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius 
CURLED ES 9a oes Bee ....] Cassiopeiz 
Kappa Cygnids..... Prepisatae at Cygnus 
Zeta Draconids...............] Draco 
Alpha Aurigids. “odoc ant saceee Auriga 
Quadrantids...:............. Bottes 
Giacebinidss..c.. ees cence Draco 
RUGS eran rctiaainc deecee Orion 
BSG GSH ete is ca chidtelalebocwe aoill Leo 
OOS oii ec Ae a oe “t+ Gemini 


RE LOU MEY Cte raisers foks eerste cic feve feel hs ale edt yeder anti feabaacicg' ni cieye. sae sie @ Nea al eketnoree eon "3654,2564__ 
WITCRELCT A CALEE RIAL E fa Feet S are x dv asad oy Gye isa ahaha m, « Mohe Cie, Jaton nia. SboFe vs lan yeep iaeqemee tveqeiede oaks SreperaS 3654.2422 
BPECLG CMTELOT OLY pegerticiieuciss tha oss Sel cjeibe Steleswce rele bch date ath Bus n)~  ahoustehals tints egt clea Rater Pare 279.3217 
synodic UNOTY UM meMi Ree Rte esse, 0% 415, 01.0 See aia he ral bi aN oe: 0 ae: BuateR Bal 6 oe hie aapte Ayn Ao cls aSer aig Beier ae 292.5306 


STIR Y nee EN .s Gzk Slave care cid tisinis Mave iageo mena re 235 56™ 49.091 of mean-solar time 


BrreanesOlaniay tan ving. 2h- ov ne Wie hedn slo elves 


The Atmosphere 


. cated near Grootfontein, pouth ya A 


24» 3™ 56.555 of sidereal time 


Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
phere and found it to be more than 600 — 
miles, but about half of it by weight is be- © 
low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark ~ 
blandly that something is “as light as air”, — 
the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
enormous weight that at sea level it exerts © 
@ pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
per square inch. At higher levels, of course, é 
the pressure is less, 


Chemically, the atmosphere is composed 
of nitrogen (approximately 78 per cent by 
volume), oxygen (approximately 21 per cent 
by volume), and extremely minor amounts 
(about 1 per cent in all by volume) of 
argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. There is also present in the air. 
a@ varying amount of water vapor, which is — 
known as humidity and is distressing 
when the percentage is high in warm © 
weather. 


Meteors and Meteorites __ 
Meteorites are meteors that have come — 
down to Earth. Meteors are masses of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into — 
the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
become incandescent from the resultant 
friction so that they are seen in the sky — 
as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
The “fireballs” are the larger, make a 
greater flash across the sky and sometimes 
explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
up completely in the flash that makes them 
visible from 40 to 60 miles. above the 
Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter our 
atmosphere every twenty-four hours a 
probably not more than one or two a 
survive to strike the ground as meteori 


The largest meteorite ever found is 


hito, weight 3614 tons) was found by 
miral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
ork, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
tons), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
-is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


Craters produced by the fall of meteor- 
_ ites have been found in many countries. 
The first to be recognized and the largest 
known is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
_ pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


oY 
oa Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
- of the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
Projector in planetarium use “the most re- 
J markable instrument that has ever been 
devised to exhibit impressively, and with 
~ the illusion of reality, the motions of the 
_ heavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
result from these motions’’. The first of 
these projectors was invented and devel- 
oped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
planetarium in which it was put to use 
‘was in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War I, twenty-seven other 
such Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
shipped for use in planetaria spread 
around the world. Some smaller plane- 
taria, with other projectors, have been built 
and are in operation in various places in 
the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 


Location 


Yerkes 

Lick 

Paris (Univ. of) 
Astrophysical 
Allegheny 


Williams Bay, Wis. 
Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 
Meudon, France 
Potsdam, Germany 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


Palomar Palomar Mt. Calif. 

_ Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

| McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Lord Ross (dismantled) | Parsonstown, Ireland 


| Dominion Astrophysical | Victoria, B. C. 
Perkins Delaware, Ohio 
Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 


Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
| Bosque Alegre, Argentina 


Bloemfontein 


. Siberia. 


Projection Planetaria 


teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 
the Stony Tunguska River in northern 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believ: a : 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 

of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor Oe ot 
which astronomers have record. 


pay 
z 


United States are, in the order in whic 
they were built: a 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bona 
Drive, Chicago 5, Il. eS 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin — 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Director, I. M. Levitt. 


Grifith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9787, 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. — 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


West, New York 24, 'N. Y. 
Chairman, Robert R. Coles, 


Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. © 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


Morehead Planetarium, University 0: 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Manager: A, Jenzano. ; 


Astronomical Photography __ 


Since almost all astronomical resear 
is now carried on by photographin 
heavenly bodies, cameras and teles 
designed for this purpose are of the 
importance. sa 


nomical instruments in the last fift 


The details of construction and m 

operation of this camera were mad 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Gerr 
The Schmidt Camera takes photogr 
with large fields of vision and shi i 
nition at much greater speed th 
possible with earlier apparatus, — 


These remarkable cameras have } 
stalled at many observatories in var. 
parts of the world, sbihbaga eee 
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OF THE _ WORLD 


A GUIDE TO MAIN ORAL POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, 
s GEOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL FACTS 


epared. by the Staff of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


- Under the direction of 
ae WALTER YUST,, Editor-in-chief 


ee 


ae: A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1952. 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) been strained by a dispute over area: 
Area: approx. 270,000 square miles inhabited by the Pathans in the Nort. 
_ Population (est. 1950): 12,000,000 (ap- West Frontier Province. a 
~ prox. 53% Afghan, 36% Tadchik, 11% GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
Mongolian and others). tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 


Ruler: Mohammed De ee archy, with authority vested in the sover-_ 


Prime Minister: Sardar Shah Mahmud. eign and parliament, which has a senate of x 
_ Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 206,000 60 members who are named for life by th 
(capital) ; Kandahar, 77,000 (trading cen- sovereign and a national assembly of 12 
ter); Herat, 76,000 (farming center). elected members. Executive power is exe 
‘Monetary unit: Afghani rupee. cised by the sovereign and cabinet headed 
‘Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. by the prime minister. The sovereign, Mo 

ee Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; jammed Zaher Shah, was born Oct. 15, 


Prone. oeagea between Pakistan, Iran Military service is compulsory. The ara : 
md the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia strength is about 90,000, supplemented by 
“without outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did tribal bands. There is a small air force ‘ 
fay, Previously, it mad been either; SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS Sm 
luster of small states under nominal Arab Education is nominally compulsory. Pri- = 


‘ule, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or ™&Ty schools .exist in many parts of a = 


ism. dia. Persia and the country, but secondary schools only 1 
eo ants panne eh Kabul and provincial capitals. There w 


about 100,000 pupils in 425 schools in 19 
By the 19th century Afghanistan had there is a ei orsity at eee 


assed into the British sphere of influence, id 
hough the British had to dispatch troops Only a fifth of the soil is under culti : 

nore than once to enforce Afghan friend- tion, the greater part of the country be 
liness. In 1880 the British recognized Ab- ™ountainous and rocky. Farming is ¢ 
r Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him fined to the fertile valleys and plain: 
. annual subsidy of more than $500,000 sometimes with the aid of irrigation. Tw: 
delegate management of his foreign crops @ year are usually grown. Import: 
elations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, ones include fruits and nuts, castor b 
ucceeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and ve; ) 
tan neutral in World War I despite strong tables. Wheat is the staple food. The fat i 
ressure of pro-Turkish elements. tailed indigenous sheep is the principal iS 
On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed source of meat, wearing apparel and skins 


king Afghanistan free and independent 
all British control. The country main- 
ned strict neutrality in World War I, 


and asses are numerous, 

Important manufactures include 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpets 
boots. Factories. have been erected by goy 

iS 


453 


454 
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ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 


Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U.S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. 


Most of the trade normally is carried on 
through Pakistan; wool ts exported to the 
U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
Exports in 1948-49 were estimated at Rs. 
900,000,000 and imports at slightly less 
than that amount. 

Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
chromite, coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil 
and silver. Timber and gum resin are ob- 
tained. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
1s split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
Yanges from extremes of below zero to 
more than 100° in the north; however, it 
is not so extreme in the south, although 
snowfall is heavy all over the country in 
winter. Rainfall, chiefly in the spring, is 
relatively light. The hottest weather oc- 
curs in-summer and is particularly severe 
around Kandahar. 


Albania (Republic) 
(Shqiperia) 

Area: 10,629 square miles, 

Population (est. 1950): 1,200,000 (Al- 
banian 99.8%; others, .2%). 

Density per square mile: 112.9. 

Chairman of Presidium: Omer Nishani. 

Premier: Enver Hoxha. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Tirana, 
40,000 Seonters: Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
trading center); Koritsa, 28,000 (farming 
center). 

Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 
dox Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 
has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 


the Soviet Union and its strategic location 
at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Nov. 28, 1912. 


During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 

Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Soviet and U. S. recogni- 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and sup- 
ported Moscow and the Cominform in the 
latter’s break with the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia. Albania also quarreled fre- 
quently with Greece and the western 
powers, Two main sources of dispute with 
Greece were the latter’s claim to the 
Albanian territory of Northern Epirus and 
its charge that Albania was arming anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. 

International tension rose in 1947 when 
two British destroyers were sunk by mines 
in the Corfu channel. Britain lodged a 
sharp protest and referred its complaint to 
the U. N. Security Council. The Council’s 
decision, favorable to Britain, was vetoed 
by the U.S.S.R., and Britain carried its case 
to the International Court of Justice, 
which ruled on April 9, 1949, that Albania 
should pay damages to Britain. 
GOVERNMENT. Under its 1945 constitu- 
tion, Albania has a typical soviet govern- 
ment. Supreme power is vested in the 
popularly elected national assembly, to 
which the cabinet, headed by the premier, 
is responsible: The army, estimated at 60)- 


Bena: Sretateienty over Saseno, 
small but strategic Adriatic island, was 
sf a mfirmed by the Ttalian peace treaty of 
947, 
- SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Primary education is nominally compul- 
“sory, but illiteracy is high, especially 
_ among women. There is a teachers’ col- 
lege at Tirana. 


<s Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks, 
according to whether they live north or 
south of the Shkumbi River. They live in 
clans or tribes, in a feudal manner. Mos- 
- lems predominate in most sections. 


ee Albania is still a primitive country where 
each family tries to provide most of its 
- own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and stock- 
raising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
aK Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
~ spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
_ factories are engaged in processing Al- 
be -bania’s food products. 

__._ Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
ein volume. Exports include wool, hides, 
tur, dairy products and bitumen. 


_ Railroad mileage was only 26 in 1950, but 

two lines were said to be under construc- 
tion. Good highways were developed by the 
Italians for strategic purposes, and the 
Russians continued such construction. 
The principal and only fully equipped port 
_ Durazzo. 


_ Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
Dkbte, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 

pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
g the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
ere are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
isphalt, gypsum, copper and tron, 


Forest resources include large stands of 
k, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
igh regions, beech, pine and fir, 


TURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
is a@ mountainous state, largely over 
00 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
arshy coastal plain crosseu by several 
ers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
dnous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
_ which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
_ the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
pulation. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
f Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 

- The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
y oe dry, hot summers and moderate win~ 


P Arabia 


The Arapien peninsula is at the soutie 
west extremity of Asia. Its rich oll deposits — 
and proximity to Palestine gave it special © 
importance after World War II. Once a 
political unit, today it consists of the 
kingdoms of Saudi Arabla and Yemen, the — 
British colony of Aden and six British Pree Ee 
tectorates, pe 


The peninsula, with an area more than 3 
three times that of Texas, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation — 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has n 
rivers and no forests and is principally 
desert dotted with many oases. ; 


Most of the peninsula, particularly t. 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fr 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southweste 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidd: 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily hig 
temperature of 93° during August. — 

Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7 
century A.D., and his followers, led by 
caliphs, founded a great empire with | 
capital at Medina. Later, thé calipha 
capital was transferred to Damascus 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 
centuries, the Turks established at 1 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, an 
the middle of the 18th century it was 
vided into separate principalities. x 

Through agreements with local rulers 
the British extended their rule over th 
southern and eastern coasts in the 
century. At the same time, the Wahhablis 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 
to Mohammed's teachings, gained con rol 


and their work was the beginning of 
present Saudi Arabia. i 


Political Divisions of Arabla 


Area Pop’ tor n 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 

Aden colony (British) 80 
Aden protectoratet 112,000 
Bahrein Islands : 

(Sultanate) + 218 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) 7 9,000 
Oman and Masqat 

(Sultanate) 7 65,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) 7 4,000 
Saudi Arabia 

(Kingdom) 597,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 

doms) f 16,000 
Yemen (Kingdom) 31,000 


* + British protectorate. 
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i Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 

The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. During World War 
I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful “ ssert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 
at the end of the war, he freed the whole 
peninsula from Turkish rule, and through 
& series of. local military campaigns was 
able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. His 
territories became the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 1932. 


Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
administrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 
eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or. approved by the King. 

The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their flocks 
over the desert. There are a few large towns 
—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (150,- 
000), Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (45,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejd (60,000). 

In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool. The most important commercial ac- 
tivity outside of the oil industry is the an- 
nual influx of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca 
and Medina. The products of Nejd include 
dates, wheat, barley, hides, wool, fruits, 
butter, camels and livestock. 

Oil is produced by the U. 5S.-owned 
Arabian-American Oil Company (Aramco), 
whose main field is at Dharan near the 
Persian Gulf coast. Production has sky- 
rocketed since World War II. The com- 
pany’s expenditures and payroll are im- 
portant invisible exports, and royalties 
have immensely strengthened the financial 
position of the kingdom, which receives 
one-half the company’s profits under an 
agreement announced Jan. 2, 1951. A pipe 
line running north from Damman through 
Jordan and Syria to the Mediterranean 
port of Sidon, Lebanon, went into opera- 
tion in 1951. In that year the output 
totaled 277,962,605 barrels; the crude run 
at Aramco’s Ras Tanura refinery was 58,- 
107,534 barrels. 

Numerous public works projects, includ- 


ing road, rail and port construction, are 
being carried out by U. S. engineers, but 
camel transportation still prevails in most 
of the country. Air service is provided by 
TWA, BOAC and the government-owned 
Saudi Arabian Airlines. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 

Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, is an independent state ruled 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
desert; its trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait's 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait 
Oil Co., which under an agreement an- 
nounced Dec. 3, 1951, pays one-half its 
profits to the Sheik. Production, which 
began only in 1945, totaled 204,909,662 bar- 
rels in 1951. Production is concentrated at 
the Burgan field, from which petroleum is 
piped to the new port of Ahmadi for ship- 
ment. 


Oman and Masgqat (Sultanate) 

Occupying the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id bin Taimur. It 
has been under British protection since the 
19th century. The state is best known for 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, 
Masgat (population 4,200), commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. 


Qatar (Sheikdom) 

Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
lah ibn Jasim eth Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits are 
being exploited by a subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co.; output in 1951 was 2,332,- 
213 long tons (about 16,000,000 barrels) . 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 

This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde-’ 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit- 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of 
their land to any other power. 


Yemen (Kingdom) 
Yemen is an independent state occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the pen- 
insula. Its ruler is Imam Ahmad, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, March, 1948, after 
insurgents murdered his father, King 
Yahya. 
Its sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of San‘a with Britain and Indla 


; ‘Argentina 


‘\ 


Buenos Aires); Lants, 272,760 


(Feb. 11, 1934) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 13, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha coffee, and sheep and 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes through 
the port of Aden, The capital and principal 
town-is San‘a (population about 25,000). 


(For Aden and Bahrein Islands, see 
British Commonwealth: Asia) 


Argentina (Republic) 
(Reptblica Argentina) 

Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (est. June 30, 1950); 17,- 
097,889 (approximately 97% of European 
descent, chiefly Spanish and Italian; 3% 
Indian and other). 

Density a Square mile: 15.8, 

President: Juan D. Peron. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Buenos 
Aires, 3,000,371 (capital and chief port); 
Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); Cérdoba, 
351,644 (northwest farming center); Ave- 
Yaneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb of 
(suburb of 
Buenos Aires); La Plata, 271,738 (seaport; 
meat packing). 

Monetary unit: Peso, 

Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 

Religion; Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ported). 


HISTORY. Discovered in 1516 by Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 

Invading British forces were expelled in 


1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 


_ government in the name of the Spanish 


king in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan, Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
U.S. 


Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Saenz Pefia. 


President. Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
goyen, a radical, was ousted two years later 
by a conservative revolution led by Gen- 
eral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor, 


‘General Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed 
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& moderate policy and undertook a large 
public works program. Under the leader- 
ship of a former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, 
Argentina proclaimed neutrality at the 
outbreak of World War II, but in general 
co-operated in hemispheric defense pro- 
grams, 


Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- 
gime was toppled in June, 1943, by a revolt 
led by General Pedro P. Ramirez. The latter 
abolished all pclitical parties and broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramirez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farrell. 


In the closing months of World War I, 
Farrell’s regime declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed, Juan D. Perén, then an army 
colonel, emerged as strongman and won 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress 
became completely controlled by Peron 
supporters. Perén was re-elected Noy. 11, 
1951, in an election in which the opposi- 
tion was denied freedom of speech, press 
and assembly. 


GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a federal 
union of sixteen provinces and eight ter- 
ritories. Under the new constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1949, a president and vice 
president are elected every six years by 
direct popular vote. The president appoints 
his cabinet. The vice president presides 
over the Senate but has no other powers. 
Both executives are eligible for re-election. 
The National Congress has two houses—a 
34-member Senate which is popularly 
elected for six-year terms, and a Chamber 
of Deputies (one for each 100,000 electors) 
popularly elected for six years, one-half the 
membership of each house being renewed 
every three years. 

Each province has its own constitution, 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, 
but the president may in a crisis take over 
the local government. 


The president, with Senate approval, ap- 

points for life-terms the judges of the 
federal supreme court, five courts of ap- 
peal, and district courts (at least one in 
each province). 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Nov. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 are 
subject to military service at the presi- 
dent’s discretion. Service from 20 to 22 is 
compulsory. Active army strength in 1950 
was estimated at 100,000; a complete mod- 
ernization program was under way. 


The air force has about 150 combat 
planes, The navy in 1961 totaled approxi- 
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mately 110,000 tons, including two med- 
ernized battleships, five light cruisers and 
11 fleet destroyers. The budgetary allot- 
rent for defense in 1951 was 25 per cent, 
EDUCATION, Argentina’s estimated illiter- 
acy rate of 7-10 per cent is the lowest in 
all Latin America. Education is free, secu- 
lar and compulsory between six and four- 
teen. In 1951 there were 15,874 primary 
schools with 2,446,138 pupils, 3,264 public 
and private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 521,132 students and 6 na- 
tional universities with 90,201 students, 
AGRICULTURE. A farming and stock- 
raising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 per cent 
to cultivation. More than 70 per cent of 
the cultivated land is planted in cereals, 
and approximately 20 per cent is in alfalfa 
for stock feed. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1951 wine production was about 290,000,- 
000. gallons, 

Estimated crop production for 1951, in 
metric tons, was as follows: wheat, 5,796,- 
000; oats, 733,000; barley, 763,000; maize, 
2,670,000; linseed, 559,000; sunflower seed, 
1,021,000, 

Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
peas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia, In 1947 there were 41,268,470 cattle, 
50,856,556 sheep, 2,981,406 hogs and 1,237,- 
663 horses. Wool production in 1951 was 
220,000 short tons, 

MANUFACTURING, Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture, The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. In 1941 there were 57,940 
industrial establishments (101,884 in 1947); 
products were valued at 6,337,000,000 pesos 

' (7,800,900,000 in 1943). The number of in- 
dustrial workers was 918,000 in June 1950. 
TRADE, Argentina’s trade position, favor= 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated as dollar exchange became 
scarcer. Trade statistics are as follows (in 
millions of pesos) : 
1948 

Exports 5,541.8 3,718.9 5,427.3 
Imports 6,189.7 4,641.7 4,821.1 


_. Leading exports in 1950 were cereals and 
linseed (21.4%), wool (16.1%), hides 
(12.7%) and meat (10.9%). Imports in- 
cluded machinery and vehicles (20.0%), 
iron and steel (15.5%) and fuel (12.3%). 
Exports in that year went principally to 
the U. 8. (20%), Britain (18%) and Bra- 
zil (8%). Principal suppliers were the U.S. 
(17%), France (14%) and Britain (11%). 


1949 1950 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd's 
Register, the merchant fleet on June 30, 
1951, consisted of 363 steamers and motor- 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 979,- 
210 gross tons, Chief Argentine ports are 
Buenos Aires, second only to New York in 
the western hemisphere, and ha Plata, 
both on the Plata estuary; and Rosario, 2 
port on the Paran& River. 


Railway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 
all of which radiates outward from Buenos 
Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 
the British- and French-owned railways, 
the system is now government-owned. 
Highway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 
largely unimproved. Telephones in Jan. 
1951 totaled 798,000; broadcasting sta- 
tions, 58; radio sets, 2,200,000. The air- 
transportation system is government- 
owned; Gomestic air routes extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct inter- 
national connections with the rest of the 
world-are maintained by numerous inter- 
national airlines, 


FINANCE. The 1952 budget, as passed by 
Congress, totaled 13,073,800,000 pesos, dis- 
tributed as follows: national administra- 
tion, 4,844,000,000 pesos (covered by gen- 
eral revenue with surplus of 100,000 
pesos); public works, 1,059,600,000 pesos 
(to be covered by borrowing, except for 
100,000 pesos); special accounts, 1,182,400,- 
000 pesos (self-balancing); autonomous 
agencies, 5,987,900,000 pesos (self-balanc- 
ing). In addition, 1,300,000,000 pesos were 
allotted for the five-year plan. The na- 
tional debt was 18,158,400,000 pesos on 
Dec. 31, 1950, 


TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 
tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum. In general, 
the country is a plain, rising westward 
from the Atlantic to the Chilean border 
and the towering Andes peaks, including 
Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak 
in the world outside Asia. The northern 
area of the Argentine plain is the swampy 
and partly wooded Gran Chaco. South of 
that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer- 
tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- 
ing, and supporting most of Argentina's 
population. Next southward is Patagonia, 
a region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections, The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina, ~oAde 
CLIMATE, Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
perate zone. The pampas region has an 
average temperature of 60°, and freezing 
is rare. Temperature extremes increase 
progressively southward. All over Argen- 
tina, January is the warmest month and 
June and July are coolest, At Buenos Aires, 


a 
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nnual temperature in January- 
about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
“heaviest. rainfall, over sixty inches a 
ear, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
ampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
he west to forty in the northeast. 


_ RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
¢ the Plata -system—the Parané, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 
and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respec- 
_ tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are aocessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
river ports lie along the three streams’ 
total navigable length of 1,997 miles. 


_-MINERALS. Argentina must import most 

f nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is 
produced in Patagonia (1951: 25,150,000 
_ barrels), and there is small mining of 
_ tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and 
_ beryllium. The government announced dis- 
covery of uranium deposits in Feb., 1947. 
Coal and coke imports in 1950 amounted 
ye to 1,447,838 metric tons. 


A FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 

world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
Total exports of this tanning agent ob- 
tained from quebracho logs in 1950 were 
247,939 metric tons, part of which was re- 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest prod- 
_ ucts—hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum yitae, 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and other 
tannins—are consumed locally for the 
most part. 


Austria (Republic) 
(Osterreich) 


- Area: 32,388 square miles. 
= Population (census June 1, 1951): 6,918,- 
959 (practically all Austrian). 
_ Density per square mile: 213.6. 
f aa Council: L. E. Thompson, Jr. 
U. S. A.); Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov 
U. S.S.R.); Sir Harold A. Caccia (United 
Kingdom); Jean Payart (France). 
i President: Dr. Theodor Koerner. 


60,784 (capital industrial center) ae 


Language: German. 
Religions (est.): Roman 
13.68%; Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 
unknown, .28%. 


HISTORY. Austria, lying at the western 
edge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 
Ope, continued to be occupied by foreign 
ps after World War I. 


‘he history of Austria before World War 
as largely that of the Austro-Hungarian 
pire and the Hapsburg dynasty. Its 
at was in the province of Ostmark, 
ted from Bavaria and given to Leo- 
Babenberg (A.D. 976) by the Holy 


Catholic, 
2.93% ; 


: 


Roman Emperor, Otto II. It was ruled by: 


the Babenbergs until 1246, and later 
passed to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it — 
to Rudolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1437, the — 
three kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and — 
Bohemia were united under the rule of 
Albert V. For three centuries thereafter, — 
despite almost constant warfare, the states — 
remained for the most part under a single © 
crown. The Hapsburgs gradually added to — 
thelr possessions, until Charles V, during 

the 16th century, ruled a vast part of — 
Europe. Emperor Francis I laid down the — 
Holy Roman crown in 1806 at the height 
of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria — 

with her allies was finally victorious. In- 
fluence in Germany was lost through de- 
feat by Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866). In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of — 
Austria and Hungary was established, 
united in the person of the sovereign, — ie - 
Franz Josef I, who ruled until 1916. é 


Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic of 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 
was confined to its present borders by the 
Treaties of St. Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920). The years immediately. following 
the war were a period of privation, disse 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be- 
coming worthless and the nation bene « 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship b 
Engelbert Dolifuss, who had become Char 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an un 
successful Socialist revolt (Feb., 1934) and — 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état whic 
failed, although Dollfuss was killed. 
was succeeded by Kurt von Schuschn 
whose futile efforts to maintain Austria 
independence ended (March 12, 1938) with 
the bloodless occupation of Austria by 
German troops. Hitler proclaimed the An- 
schluss of Germany and Austria the nes 
day. ‘ 

Following the liberation of Vienna 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945), Dr. K: 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a prc 
visional government. Elections held No: 


Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, becam ne 
chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected pres 


(Dec. 20, 1945). He died Dec. 31, 1950; D 
Theodor Koerner, also a Socialist, — 
elected President May 27, 1951. 


In the years following World War 
there seemed little prospect that Aus 
would soon regain her independence, s ( 
the Big Four could not agree an fund: 
mental issues of reparations and territori 
settlement. as ‘ 
ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. S 
World War II, Austria within its 1937 fror 
tiers has been divided into four nat 
zones, as is the city of Vienna. The . 
Council and the inter-Allied govern 
authority of Vienna consist of the ran 


hes 
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officers of the four participating nations— 
the U. S., Britain, France and the U.S.S:R. 
Under an agreement signed by the four 
powers June 28, 1946, the Council’s func- 
tions are supervisory rather than adminis- 
trative. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine prov- 
inces (including Vienna), each of which 
has its own elected assembly for the con- 
trol of regional affairs. The federal parlia- 
ment consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
rat whose 50 members are chosen by 
the provincial assemblies and the WNa- 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The president of the 
republic is elected by national popular 
vote for a term of six years. The govern- 
ment is administered by the chancellor 
and his cabinet. Party standing in the 
- Nationalrat after the elections of Oct. 9, 
1949, was as follows in 1952: People’s Party 
74, Socialist 67, Independent 15, Commu- 
nist 4, others 5. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1949-50, Austria had 5,073 primary 
schools with 846,846 pupils, 259 secondary, 
technical and teachers’ training schools 
with 72,101 pupils, and 4 universities with 
17,029 students. 

Agriculture employs more than one- 
third of the population but the country 
is heavily dependent on imported food- 
stuffs. About 90 per cent of the total area 
is classified as productive; of this area, 
about 40 per cent is intensively cultivated 
as plowland, meadowland, gardens and 
vineyards. The amount under plow 1s 
relatively small, and mixed farming pre- 
dominates. Rye and wheat are the lead- 
ing cereals with 1951 production amount- 
ing to 334,400 and 342,800 metric tons, re- 
spectively, followed by oats (298,200 tons) 
and barley (245,800 tons). Potato pro- 
duction was 2,149,300 tons. Other crops 
include sugar beets, flax, fruits and to- 
bacco, 

Stock raising and dairy farming both 
in the Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
of the east are of importance. In 1951 
there were 2,283,859 cattle, 2,448,262 hogs 
and 331,847 sheep. 

Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 

try, having, in 1948, 328,729 industrial es- 
tablishments with 2,046,000 workers (1951). 
The metallurgical, engineering, textile and 
wood industries are most important. Styria 
is responsible for almost all the iron and 
steel] production, which included in 1951 
1,027,790 metric tons of steel and 1,049,438 
tons of pig iron. 
Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 
industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. 


The constantly unfavorable prewar trade 
balance was offset in part by international 
loans and in part by invisible exports, such 
as tourist expenditures, income from for- 
eign investments and transit trade. 

Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of schillings) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 3,229 6,513 9,635 
Imports: 

commercial 4,477 7,089 8,541 
relief and ERP 1,867 2,110 2,743 


Principal sources of imports in 1951 were 
the U. S. (22%), western Germany (17%), 
Britain (12%) and France (5.4%). Chief 
customers were western Germany (14%), 
Italy (11%), Britain (8.8%) and Switzer- 
land (6.1%). The leading exports were 
timber (17%), paper and pulp (10%), 
metal goods (5.8%) and pig iron (4.4%). 

The construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties, 
There were 3,761 miles of railway in 
1951, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River. The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center, 

Government revenue was estimated at 
18,669,000,000 schillings in 1952 and ex- 
penditure at 19,700,000,000 schillings. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classified as mountain- 
ous). From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s 
western frontier, these ranges cross the 
country from west to east, merging on 
the north and northeast into the Danube 
Valley and the open Vienna basin. On the 
east and southeast, the ranges merge into 
the forested foothills overlooking the un- 
dulating countryland of western Hungary. 
The tountry contains many snowfields, 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The prin- 
cipal river, the Danube, enters in the 
northwest and crosses northern Austria. 

Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
minerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese, Fuel resources comprise 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
Where except in Salzburg. Large sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 
but extensive water power resources are 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Muhlberg areas, 
both in the Soviet zone, produced an 
estimated 14,750,000 barrels in 1951. Pro- 
duction of lignite in 1951 was 4,988,741 
metric tons. 
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Variety is the keynote of Austria's cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 
the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and 
in no month does the average exceed 68°. 
Most of the rainfall occurs. during summer, 
In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 
mers (with temperatures often higher than 
68°) are customary; maximum precipita- 
tion is in spring and summer. The mean 
annual temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and 
the range about 40°. 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
(Royaume de Belgique— 
Koninkrijk Belgié) 

- Area: 11,783 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 8,653,- 
653 (Walloon, Flemish). 

Density per square mile: 734.4. 

Sovereign: Baudouin I. 

Premier: Jean Van Houtte. 

Principal cities (est. 1948, including sub- 
urbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 1,296,687 

- (capital); Antwerp (Anvers), 794,280 (port 

and commercial center); Liége, 573,176 
iron and steel); Charleroi, 445,229 (coal); 

hent (Gand), 442,792 (textiles). 

Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 

Languages: French, Flemish. 
penciigion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
aie heniae small areas taken over from Germany in 
HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
Belgium was crushed by German armies 
because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrial, a bit 
larger than Maryland and second most 
densely populated major European nation, 
Belgium emerged from World War II in 
fair economic condition but, politically, 
the country suffered crisis after crisis in 
the struggle between conservatives and 
elements of the left, especially over the 
return of King Leopold III to the throne. 
Leopold returned to Belgium on July 22, 
1950, but violent Socialist-led rioting 
forced him to agree to turn over his powers 
to his son, Baudouin. He formally abdi- 
cated July 16, 1951, and his son became 
King as Baudouin I. 


Perhaps the earliest mention of the Bel- 
gians in history was in 57-50 B.c., when 
they were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of 
Burgundy in 1385 and, later, part of 
the Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians re- 
volted and proclaimed independence on 
Act, 4, 1836, choosing as their sovereign 


Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title 
of King Leopold I, he ruled from 1831 to 
1865. 


Belgium progressed peaceably under Leo- 
pold I and his son, Leopold II, who reigned 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-34). 


Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the 
country was Overrun by the Germans in 
1914 and occupied throughout World War 
I, The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium the 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmédy, 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi in 
Africa, 

As World War II approached, Belgium 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidly and 
built a strong series of fortifications, es- 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But these 
defenses were no great obstacle to the 
Germans, who invaded the country for 
the second time in a generation on May 
10, 1940. 

King Leopold III, who had succeeded his 
father upon the latter’s death in a moun- 
tain-climbing accident in 1934, ordered the 
Belgians to surrender to the Nazis and 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—eight- 
een days after the first German attack. The 
cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from the 
country and set up a government-in-exile 
in London. When that government re- 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, King 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, was 
elected regent (Leopold was still a pris- 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became head of 
a coalition government. He was succeeded 
in Feb., 1945, by Achille van Acker (Soc.). 

The Christian Socialists (Catholics) won 
a plurality in the elections of Feb. 17, 
1946, Their pro-Leopold stand prevented 
them from taking office, however, and the 
country was ruled by the Liberal-Socialist- 
Communist cabinets of Van Acker (Mar. 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans (Aug. 2, 
1946) until March, 1947, when Socialist 
Paul-Henri Spaak formed a Socialist- 
Christian Socialist coalition cabinet. He 
was succeeded by Gaston Eyskens, a Chris- 
tian Socialist, who succeeded in forming a 
Christian Socialist-Liberal cabinet on Aug. 
10, 1949, to end the political stalemate 
which followed the elections of June 26, 
1949. He and his cabinet resigned on Mar. 
19, 1950, following a national referendum 
on Mar. 12 in which 57.7 per cent of the 
electorate voted for Leopold’s return. In 
elections held June 4, 1950, the Christian 
Socialists won control of the Chamber of 
Deputies; succeeding Christian Socialist 
cabinets were headed by Jean Duvieusart 
(June 8), Joseph Pholien (Aug. 15) and 
Jean Van Houtte (Jan. 15, 1952). 

On March 17, 1948, Belgium signed a 
50-year defense treaty with Britain, France, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and in 
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April, 1949, the nation joined the North 
Atlantic alliance. 


Baudouin I was born Sept. 7, 1930, the 
elder son of Leopold III and Queen Astrid, 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
in 1935. The King’s brother and the heir 
presumptive is Prince Albert, born June 
6, 1934; his sister is Princess Josephine, 
born Oct. 11, 1927. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 
tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 
delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 
parliamentary majority. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 
212-member chamber of deputies popularly 
elected, and a senate of varying member- 
ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 
All members serve for four years unless 
one or both houses are dissolved by the 
king, in which case new elections must be 
held in forty days. Belgium’s nine prov- 
inces and 2,670 communes have crown- 
appointed officials but retain considerable 
autonomy with locally-elected councils. 


The election of June 4, 1950, returned 
108 Christian Socialists (as against 105 in 
the June, 1949, election), 77 Socialists (66), 
20 Liberals (29) and 7 Communists (12) to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 


_ The authorized strength of the army in 
1951 was 150,000. The air force has about 
350 combat planes. The navy, abolished in 
1928, was reformed after World War II and 
in 1951 had 2 sloops, 1 frigate and minor 
craft. 

EDUCATION. Education, free and univer- 
sal for children from. six to fourteen, is 
under state control in three divisions: 
primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools (Dec. 1949), numbered 8,714 with 
768,283 pupils; state secondary schools, 254 
with 90,501 pupils; and normal schools, 
158 with 11,700 students. There are four 
universities: official, Ghent and Liége; un- 
Official (private), Brussels and Louvain 
with a total of 16,723 students in 1949. 
There are also private schools, many under 
religious auspices. 


AGRICULTURE. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1951, in metric 
tons, were wheat, 496,000; oats, 438,000; 
barley, 270,000; rye, 195,000; and sugar 
beets, 1,800,000. Other crops: potatoes, 
fodder beets, flax and fruit. The pastoral 
industry, especially dairy farming, flour- 
ishes. On Jan. 1, 1951, Belgium had 2,020,- 
, 287 cattle, 1,234,263 hogs and 115,856 sheep. 
_MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu- 
Tope, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves, Industry has not 


advanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. In Jan., 1948, there were 248,128 
industrial establishments with 1,000,010 
workers. 


The metallurgical, textile and building 
industries are important. Associated with 
iron and steel is a considerable engineer- 
ing industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
machinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
The centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast); 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 


Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- 
emburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
great trading areas in the world. Trade 
of Belgium and Luxemburg (in billions of 
francs) is as follows: 


1949 1950 1951* 

Exports 79.7 82.6 132.4 

Imports 81.1 97.1 126.4 
* Provisional, 


Chief customers in 1951 were the Neth- 
erlands (18%), Britain (10%), France 
(9%) and western Germany and the U. S. 
(each 6%). Leading sources of imports 
were the U. S. (16%), the Netherlands 
(11%), France (10%) and western Ger- 
many (9%). Chief exports were iron and 
steel and products (21%), thread and fab- 
ric (13%), nonferrous metals and products 
(10%) and machinery and vehicles (9%). 


COMMUNICATIONS. Inland transporta- 
tion facilities are highly developed. Rail- 
road mileage is 3,090. Navigable waterways 
total 998 mi., including the well-developed 
canal system. Before World War II, Bel- 
gium had the second largest river fleet on 
the Rhine. Highway mileage in 1949 totaled 
6,648, mostly improved. The merchant 
fleet on June 30, 1951, totaled 203 ships 
(100 tons and over) aggregating 493,432 
gross tons, according to Lloyd’s Register. 
Sabena, the government-controlled airline, 
flew 8,502,056 miles in 1950 and carried 
173,974 passengers. 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of francs): ’ 


1950 1951* 1952+ 
Revenue 65.9 67.5 72.2 
Expenditure 79.5 83.6 91.8 


* Revised budget estimate. f Initial budget estimate. 

The national debt, consolidated and 
floating, totaled 256,581,630,313 fr. on Dec. 
$1, 1951. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 
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a gi m “precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset 
by the fact that the approaches to it are 
Be oven Dutch territory. 


The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
~ tion in 1951 was 29,666,789 metric tons. 
The—Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine field, comparatively new, lies 
in the northeast. Iron ore, lead and zinc 
also are mined, principally in the Ar- 
- dennes. Belgian mining, highly developed, 
--normally employs about 200,000 people. 
_ Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
- gium, but their products are relatively un- 
_ important. Fishing is vital in the economy. 
The 1951 catch was about 51,500 metric 
_ tons valued at 482,758,000 fr. 


The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature 
~of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
_ temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 
- Native pop. 


. Area 
a Country (sq. mi.) 


(est. 1951 
Belgian Congo i : 
__ (colony) 904,974 11,331,793 
uanda-Urundi 
(U.N. trust terri- 
tory) 20,120 3,794,000 
re 


BELGIAN CONGO—Status: Colony. 
_ Capital: Léopoldville (population 1951: 
208,662; Europeans, 10,993). 
" Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. 
Foreign trade (1951)*: exports, 20,115,- 
_ 743,000 fr.; imports, 15,419,631,000 fr.; chief 
: ‘exports, copper (24%), cotton, palm oil. 
_ Agricultural exports (1951, in metric 
tons)*: cotton, 41,157; coffee, 35,395.- 
Mineral production (1950, in metric 
s): copper (smelter), 175,920; tin (in- 
ots), 3,290; cassiterite, 15,205; ‘diamonds 
mainly industrial), 9,604,128 carats; gold 
(refined), 331,820 02z.; uranium. 
~ Forest exports (1951, in metric tons)*: 
palm oil, 132,016; palm Kernels, 87,513; 
gum copal, 14, 227; rubber, 12,167. 
Including Ruanda-Urundi. 


: The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
ral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 15, 
908, by the Belgian state from the Bel- 
mn king, Leopold II. The latter had 
_ backed exploration of the area by the Eng- 

explorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1835 
d been recognized by the great powers 
personal sovereign and proprietor of the 
go Free State, as it was then called. 
area is now administered by a gov- 


minister for the colonies. The governor 


famous for its small though sturdy : 


general has unrestricted executive and leg- 
islative powers, and the colony has no > 
representative institutions of its own. Dur- 
ing World War II it furnished vital war — 
materials to the Allies, The European pop- — 
ulation on Jan. 1, 1951, was 57,930, OG: 5 
whom 44,028 were Belgians. : 


RUANDA-URUNDI-—Status: U. N. trust 2 
territory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. z 

Capital: Usumbura. 

Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. ee 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold, cot- Bs 
ton, hides. 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- — 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the — 
League of Nations at the end of World | 
War I, before which it was a portion of — 
German. East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The area, placed under U. N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. 


Bhutan (Kingdom) 
eats: 18,000 square miles. 
popula ton. (est.): 300,000 (mostly Bho- 
tlya) 
Density per square mile: 16.7. soe 
Ruler: Maharaja Sir Jig-me Wang-chu et 
Capital: Punakha. : 3 
Monetary unit: Indian rupee. Aiea 
Language: Tibetan dialect. ae 
Religion: Buddhism. 


state lying on the southeast slope of th 
Himalayas, bordered on the north and ea: 

by Tibet and on the south and west by the 
Republic of India. The area is said to h 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan tro 
in the 9th century a.p. After oe a sa 


the British in India, British aecne invad 
the country in 1865 and ee 


this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s fo 
affairs under Indian control. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government 
under the dual control of the clergy 
laity, but the country is now ruled 
hereditary maharaja. Nery 

The dominant people are the Bhott 
who are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibet 
dialect, and profess the same form of ] 
dhism as is prevalent in Tibet. 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chiei 
are rice, corn and millet; the fields, 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by ai 
ingenious system of irrigation. Bhut 
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tain ponies. The chief industries are metal 
work, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is-conducted by barter. 


NATURAL FEATURES. The whole of Bhu- 
tan presents a succession of lofty and 
rugged mountains running generally from 
north to south and separated by deep val- 
leys. Mountains in the north reach a 
height of 24,000 feet. The climate varies 
according to the topography. There are 
valuable forest stands ranging from semi- 
tropical woods on the lowest slopes to co- 
niferous forests on the more temperate 
slopes to the north. 


Bolivia (Republic) 
(RepGblica Boliviana) 

Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 
(1944; 52% Indian, 28% Mestizo, 
white, .2% Negro, 6.8% sspecthedy: 

Density as square mile: 

President: Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): La Paz, 319,- 
600 (de facto capital); Cochabamba, 83,000 
(commercial center); Oruro, 50,000 (tin 
mines); Potosi, 47,000 (mining); Sucre, 
35,000 (legal capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish, 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 
dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Sim6n Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia's political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 

Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1908 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco. 

Recent years have been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev- 


3,019,031 
13% 


eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, 
which overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. 
Col. Gualberto Villarroel, who in Dec., 1943, 
had ousted the legally elected president, 
Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda. Elections held 
Jan. 5, 1947, were indecisive; Congress 
endorsed the slight plurality of Dr. En- 
rique Hertzog, who took office on 
March 10, 1947. Continued political and 
labor unrest and martial law marked Hert- 
zog’s administration and that of Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, who became president when 
Hertzog resigned because of illness in Oct., 
1949. Elections held May 6, 1951, were 
again indecisive, although an exiled left- 
ist, Victor Paz Estenssoro, obtained a near 
majority. A military junta which took over 
on May 16, 1951, was overthrown on April 
11, 1952, and Paz Estenssoro became presi- 
dent on April 16. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ular vote a president every four years, a 
27-member Senate every six years, and a 
1ll-member Chamber of Deputies every 
four years. The president appoints the 10 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority is virtually disfranchised, and less 
than 3 per cent of the population voted in 
the 1947 presidential elections. 


Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at 
nineteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
The army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
there are about 12,000 federal police. The 
air force is being re-organized and trained 
by U. S. officers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in 
1948 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1950, enrollment at 1,562 primary schools 
was 141,831, and at 104 secondary schools, 
18,029. There are five universities and sev- 
eral normal schools and educational cen- 
ters for Indians. The government is reor- 
ganizing the curriculum for rural schools. 


Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im= 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. 
During World War II, Bolivia was the 
world’s largest tin producer. 


Mineral production in 1950 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 31,213 long tons; silver, 6,566,- 
766 ounces; copper, 4,700 metric tons; zinc, 
19,600 metric tons. Antimony, gold, lead, 
manganese ore, tungsten concentrates, and 
mercury are also produced; and uranium 
deposits have been reported. Southern 
Bolivia is rich in oil, as yet relatively 
unexploited. Production in 1951 amounted 
to about 480,000 barrels, 


Be whe » 5,000,000 ‘acres under cultivation 

Ps produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 

¢ arley, maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 

_ bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 

_ foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and tlamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 


- Manufacturing received considerable im- 
-petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand. Almost three-fourths of the man- 
ufacturing is carried on in La Paz. Major 
- manufactures in 1947 had a value of about 
$27,000,000. 


Tin and other minerals comprise almost 

~ the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 

country is landlocked, foreign trade must 

pass through free ports in Chile and river 

_ ports on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 

- three years follow (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) : 


1948* 1949* 1950* 
Exports - 112.8 103.0 99.0 
‘Imports 68.7 18.4 50.7 


é * Partially estimated. 


Chief exports in 1950 were tin (64%) 
and lead (9%). The U. S. was the prin- 

_ cipal supplier (39%). Leading customers 
_ were the U. S. (52%) and Britain (41%). 
From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
_ livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 
_bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
- ports in 1950 were about 2,200 short tons. 


Railway mileage totals 1,454, all in west- 
ern Bolivia; the principal lines connect 
La Paz with the Chilean ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta. Highway mileage in 1949 
was 15,420, most of it unimproved. Airlines 
“ play an important role in Bolivian trans- 
_ portation; they flew 12,125,000 passenger- 
miles in 1950. Pan American Airways 
Hnks the country with the rest of the 
_ Americas. In the lowlands, thousands of 
miles of navigable streams are the chief 
Means of transportation. ° 
The 1952 budget estimated expenditure 
at 5,100,000,000 bolivianos and revenue at 
- 5,000,000,000 bolivianos. On Dec. 31, 1949, 
the public debt was 8,272,926,052 bolivia- 
nos, including arrears of interest. 
NATURAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 
_ Landlocked Bolivia is a low alluvial: plain 
throughout 60 per cent of its area toward 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Plata 
iver systems. The western part, enclosed 
y two chains of the Andes, is a great 


-plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 by. 


80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000. 
feet. More than 80 per cent of the popula-~ 
tion lives on the plateau, which also con-.. 
tains La Paz, the highest capital city in. 
the world. Lake Titicaca, half the size of~— 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the _ 
ancient Incan civilization. a 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In the _ 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year. At higher ele- 
vations in the west (to 11,000 ft.) the 
climate is temperate, with occasional win- 
ter frost. In the great central plateau, the 
weather is always cool. In La Paz it aver=— a 
ages about 50.4°. ehh 
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Brazil (Republic) ‘ 
Estados Unidos do Brasil) We 
Area: 3,291,416 square miles. <b 
Population ( est. 1951): 53,377,000 (1945: 
white, 63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%35_ 
Indian and other, 2%). 4 
Density per square mile: 16.2. 
President: Getulio D. Vargas. 
Principal cities (census 1950*): Rio de 
Janeiro, 2,413,152 (capital and chief port); 
SAo Paulo, 2, 227 ,512 (coffee); Recife (Per- — 
nambuco), 534, 468 (seaport); Salvador — 
(Bafa), 424,142 (seaport); P6érto Alegre, 
401,213 (seaport); Belo Horizonte, 360,313 — 
Gaintiia)s Fortaleza (Ceara), 280,084 (sea- 
port % 
Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. F 
Language: Portuguese. Fatt 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 


* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin Aimertbast 
nation deriving its culture and langua: 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun: 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphe 
it is second to Canada. In the world, 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and C: 
ada. : 

Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the _ 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colon 
seventeen years later. The later attem 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. ‘i ea 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John VI) © 
fled his country in advance of the Fren: a 
armies, and set up his royal court at | ale, 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn hom 
by a revolution in 1820 and the Bra 
ians, after holding the seat of Portugu 
government, rebelled at resuming coloni 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Har: 
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by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
gpbdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He was a popular monarch. 


. Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
@ military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 
two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 
Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability un- 
der a succession of five civilian presidents 
—Prudente de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; 
Manuel Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898— 
1902; Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 
1902-06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died 
in office; and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 


_ The president during World War I, 
Wenceslau Braz, co-operated with the Al- 
lies and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
1917. Reckless expenditure marked the 
term of the next chief executive, Epitacic 
da Silva Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presi- 
dency of Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was 
bedeviled by financial difficulties and army 
dissension. His successor, Washington Luiz 
Pereira da Souza, 1926-30, had to cope 
with the world depression and was over- 
thrown by a revolutionary group under 
Getulio Vargas, who took over as provi- 
“sional president. 


_ Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
nationalistic policy. In 1937 Vargas seized 
absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
‘operated well with the United Nations. 
Allied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
Zilian naval forces patrolled the South At- 
lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
‘fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
‘tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942. 
National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct. 29, 1945, and the 
‘transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946. 
. Vargas returned to the political arena 
‘in 1950 and was elected president Oct. 3 
‘as candidate of the left-of-center Labor 
‘party. He took office Jan. 31, 1951. 
‘GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept. 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
-twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
‘eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress 1s 
composed of two houses—the Senate, 
whose members serve for eight-year terms, 
‘and the Chamber of Deputies, elected for 
‘four-year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
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secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 


Among the important innovations of the 
1946 Constitution are articles empowering 
the federal government to create state- 
owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and 
subsoil resources dependent on federal 
authorization. The Constitution also au- 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts handle labor- 
management disputes. 


The twenty states, with popularly 
elected legislatures and governors, and 
their own constitutions, have considerable 
autonomy, but, during the first Vargas re- 
gime, suffered from federal intervention. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World War 
II. Its strength in 1948 was estimated at 
118,000, including 38,000 federal police. 


The army received a_ considerable 
amount of U. S. lend-lease military goods 
during World War II. The air force, under 
@ separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, 
expanded during the war and took an ac- 
tive part in the Italian campaign. 

The navy on Jan. 1, 1952, had in active 


service one old battleship, 2 cruisers, 9 
fleet destroyers, 8 escort destroyers, 3 sub- 


‘marines and smaller craft. 


EDUCATION. Education is free and com- 
pulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
1940 census, 43.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion 18 years of age and over could read 
and write. In 1950 there were 60,000 pri- 
mary schools with 4,500,000 pupils, about 
1,500 secondary schools with 300,000 stu- 
dents and about 2,700 vocational, commer- 
cial and professional schools with 200,000 
students. There are 10 universities, of 
which 3 are private (Catholic), 6 state and 
one federal (University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro). 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 
Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of its — 
area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
in cacao. Production and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-con- 
trolled. The most important agricultural 
products in 1950-51 were coffee, 16,948,000 
bags of 132 lb. each; cacao, 135,000 tons; 
rice, 3,000,000 tons; wheat, 520,000 tons. 
In 1950, 1,541,750 tons of refined sugar 
and 158,000,000 bunches of bananas were 
produced. Other crops include tobacco, 


ralue of Ce ranhaces: produttion in 1949 
Was about 38,819,355,000 cruzeiros. 


Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. In 1951 there were 46,- 

_ 400,000 cattle, and in 1950 23,900,000 hogs. 


MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing is still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
_ industrialization is progressing rapidly. 


_-The state of S&8o Paulo is by far the 

‘leading industrial area. Leading products 

are foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and 

pharmaceutical products, metallurgical 

products, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
- celain, paper and rubber articles. 


- Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
donda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys in 
1951 was 772,023 metric tons and steel, 

841,780 tons. 

Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 
been retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 

Ze change. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 

- (in billions of cruzeiros) : 


1949 1950 1951 
_— Exports 20.15 24.91 32.51 
Imports 20.65 20.31 37.20 


; In 1951, Brazil’s chief customers were 
the U. S. (49%), Britain (10%) and Ar- 
gentina (7%). Leading suppliers were the 

U.S. (42%), Britain (9%) and Argentina 

(6%). Chief exports in 1951 were coffee 

(60%), cotton (12%) and cacao (4%). 

Major imports include machinery, food- 
stuffs (largely Argentine wheat}, vehicles 
and petroleum products. 

MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil's vast min- 
_ eral resources are among her least devel- 

ie ~ oped assets. The most important are coal 

_ (estimated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; 

4 estimated 1950 production, 1,983,063 met- 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefiy in 

_ Minas Gerais (1950 output, 1,900,000 met- 

‘ ric tons). Other important minerals, with 

_ estimated 1950 production, are manganese 

- ore, 162,600 metric tons; gold, 131,204 troy 

ounces; bauxite (1949), 16,213 tons; dia- 

_ monds; tungsten; silver; quartz crystals; 

uranium; chrome ore; graphite; petroleum 
and titanium, 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than 
half of Brazil’s area is forested, but the ex- 
tensive resources are relatively undevel- 

_ oped. The largest single forest commodities 
are timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
states, and the wax of the carnauba palm, 
used for insulation and phonograph rec- 

_ords and produced commercially only in 

_ Brazil (exports 1950: 12,758 metric tons). 

Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 

basin, was estimated in 1951 at 21,500 

etric tons, but it has not developed as 

sxxtensively as was once expected. Other 
est products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté 
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(Paraguay tony, medicinal Volante. and veg: ; 
etable oils. There are vast fishing banks — ; 
and grounds in the rivers and along the — 
coast, with some 2,500 species of fish. *~ 
COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north — 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. — 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles, S 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian | 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 


Railway mileage in 1951 was about 23,- 
000, mostly located south of Recife. Rail- — 
way development has been hampered by a 
natural obstacles, especially by coastal 
mountains, but extensive government and 
private building is under way. Highways a 
total 38,000 miles, and common roads 
about 124,000 miles. Brazil is served by — 
numerous domestic and foreign airlines; 
mileage flown by domestic lines in 195( 
was 42,500,000. 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows ( 
billions of cruzeiros) : 


1950 1951 
Revenue 19.373 20.500 
Expenditure 23.670 22.800 


TOPOGRAPHY. Brazil covers about three- S 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,9 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-we 
and borders every South American st 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would © 
more than blanket that of the U. S. aa ; 


There are two principal physical divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low-_ 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the e 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less : 
heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
south. The intermediate highland is a pi 


and extending almost from the seacoas' 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Ce 
plateau comprises more than half of » 
country and, with the narrow co: 
plain, supports 90 per cent of the pop 
tion. 

More than a third of Brazil is dra: 
by the Amazon and its more than 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 n 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained b: 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uru 
and Parana Rivers. The most impor 
stream entirely within Brazil is the & 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand 1 
but broken near its mouth by the 26 
Paulo Affonso Falls, with estimated po 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower. 
CLIMATE. Brazil is almost wholly in 
torrid zone, but such factors as altit 
prevailing winds, rainfall and dist: 
from the sea combine to vary the cl 


from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janelro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon hasin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches. 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,371 square miles (excluding 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man). 

Population (census 1951*): 50,211,602 
(English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per square mile; 537.8.* 

Ruler: Queen Elizabeth II. 

Prime Minister: Winston Churchill. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): London 
(Greater), 8,346,000 (capital); Birming- 
ham, 1,112,000 Giron and steel); Glasgow, 
1,990,000 (seaport; shipbuilding); Liver- 
Pool, 790,000 (seaport); Manchester, 703,- 
000 (textiles); Sheffield, 513,000 (steel, 
cutlery); Leeds, 505,000 (clothing) ; din- 
burgh, 467,000 capital, Scotland). 

Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 

Religion: Church of England (estab- 
lished church); Church of Wales (disestab- 
lished); Church of Scotland (established 
church—Presbyterian); Church of Ireland 
disestablished); Roman Catholic; Metho- 
ist; Congregational; Baptist; Jewish. 


* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. Roman invasions of the ist cen- 
tury B.c, brought Britain into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
fell easy prey to the invading hordes of 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
Kingdoms were established, and the origi- 
mal Britons were forced into Wales and 
Scotland. It was not until the 11th century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
8 dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold H, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 


troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 


changing the customs of England. 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199- 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta, 
which awarded the people, especially the 
nobles, certain basic rights. Edward I 
(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire- 
land, reduced Wales to subjection, and 
made some gains in Scotland. In 1814, 
however, English forces led by Edward II 
were ousted from Scotland after the battle 
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of Bannockburn. The late 13th and early — 


14th centuries saw the development of a 


separate House of Commons with tax-rais- 


ing powers. 


Edward IIl’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
(1838-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
discontent caused by the war was intensi- 
fied by the Black Death, a plague which 
reduced the population by about one- 
third. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a 
struggle for the throne between the House 
of York and the House of Lancaster, were 
ended by the victory of Henry Tudor 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field (1485). 


During the reign of Henry VIII (1509- 
47), the Church in England asserted ita 
independence from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, the 
two extremes of religious fanaticism were 
reached and it remained for Henry's 
daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1603), to settle 
the Church of England on a moderate 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, a fleet 
sent out by Catholic King Philip II of 


Spain, was defeated by the English and © 


destroyed during a storm. It was during 
Elizabeth’s reign that England became a 
world power. 


Elizabeth's heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25), The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1649, 
and the monarchy was then abolished. The 
Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 


Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- — 


ment fell to pieces and Charles II was re- 
stored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
between the King and Parliament contin- 
ued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
possessed none of his ability and was 
ousted by the Revolution of 1688, which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now ruled 
jointly. 

The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. England and Scotland mean- 


while were joined together by the Act of — 


Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 


distant claims of the elector of Hanover 


were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 

The 18th century was a period of era 
ual growth and change. At home the un- 


tC. =e fo 
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America—(cont.) . 


Political subdivision ea mh Population Political subdivision Gant} 
United Kingdom 93,371 50,211,602 Jamaica and depend- : Ean 
‘Channel Islands 16 102,702 encies 4,722 1,443,699" 
Isle of Man 221 55,218! Leeward Islands 423 112,000° 
Gibraltar 2 25,000° ‘Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 651,048 
Malta. 122 312,646 Windward Islands 821 277,0009 
to = . Asia — 
OE erypuian Africa Aden colony 80 82,0007 
Ang: Aden protectorate 112,000 650,000° a 
Sudan 967,500 = 8,038,000° Banhrein Islands 213 110,000° 
Basutoland 11,716 574,000? = Borneo: be ; 
- Bechuanaland 275,000 289,000° Colony of North <j. 
~Gambia 4,074 279,686 Borns 29.417 984.141: 
Gold Coast (including Brunei 2,226 43,0009 
Togoland) 91,843  4,181,000° Sarawak 50000 670,0000 
Kenya 224,960 5,500,000° gay} i nae Ane tee 
ylon 25,382 7,743,000: 
Mauritius and Cyprus 3,572 494,077 
dependencies 807 494,519" one Kon "301 2.030.0001 
‘Nigeria (including India, Republic of 1,220,099 366,891,624. 
/ British Cameroons) 372,674 25,025,000" yyajava. P eke 001 eee 
“Northern Rhodesia 290,323 1,931,000? 2 ey 
Nyasaland 47,049 2,401,352 Petals ae 50 ean : 
 $t. Helena and Bap on ee 
‘ae dependencies 282 1,044,672: 
—— dependencies 126 5,040° Pakistan 337,524 75,687,000! 
Seychelles 156 36,5331 ‘ cigar 
_ Sierra Leone 27,925  2,095,000° ; oeag 
"Somaliland 67,936 700,000° Oceania: 
_ Southern Rhodesia 150,333 2,146,000! Australia, Common- 
- South-West Africa 317,725 430,354 wealth of 2,974,581 
_ Swaziland 6,705 197,000° Fiji 7,040 
_ ‘Tanganyika Territory 362,688 — 7,600,000° Gilbert and 
- Uganda 93,981 5,125,000° Ellice Islands 312 
Union of South Nauru 8 
Africa 472,550 12,646,375: New Hebrides 4,633 
_ Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 270,0000 New Zealand 103,416 
, a Norfolk Island 13 
ps Papua- 
a America New Guinea 183,540 1,440,000 
Ri amas 4,404 81,440: Solomon Islands 11,458 . 94,865 
rbados opus cin kcot”) Tene Perey, ae 
Bermudas 19 SB oin) Merger tbs 
British Guiana BO ABO a 496,4d20' \ Weskern Samos 133° 
British Honduras 8,598 69,6441 
Docssde 3,619,616 14,009,429: (Note: : Boch population fAgure is tallowed by supe 
y Tr 
(Palkland Islands amd ene er yh thes oe Too,» fr aah, Poor 18, 
td » etc 4 
Ah a 


_ willingness of the Hanoverian kings to rule 


7 


resulted in the formation by the King’s 
ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 


~ minister, which directed all public busi- 


merican colonies (1775-81). 


Mh 


ness. Abroad the constant wars with France 
resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
pire all over the globe, particularly in 
North America and India. This imperial 
_ growth was checked by the revolt of the 


The age-long struggle with France broke 
out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
(1815), Seater was Die at one time 


The Victorian era, named after Que 
Victoria (1837-1901), saw the growth | 
democratic system of government w. 
had begun with the Reform Bill of 
The two important wars in Victoria’s x { 
were the Crimean War against R 
(1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
The latter was accompanied by enormous 
extension of England’s sway thong t 
Africa. : 


The reign of Edward VII (1901-10 
marked by increasing uneasiness at hor 
and abroad. Within four years after 
accession of George V (1910), England | 
tered World War I when Germany inya 


470 
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Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest 
which culminated in the general strike of 
1926. A Labour ministry formed early in 
1924 by Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 
of that year. In 1929 a second Labour gov- 
ernment was formed, but the world eco- 
nomic depression forced a change in 1931, 
and a national government was formed 
composed chiefiy of Conservative mem- 
bers, although MacDonald remained prime 
minister until 1935. King Edward VIII suoc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
ther’s death but abdicated eleven months 
later (in order to marry an American, 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 
vorce was then pending) in favor of his 
brother, who became King George VI. 


The efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
Engiand’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
' 8, 1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War I. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a ‘“care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 began a moderate socialistic program. 


Internationally, the Attlee government 
continued Britain’s close co-operation with 
the United States through the North At- 
lantic Treaty and in the Korean war, at 
the same time solidifying its position 
in Western Europe in opposition to 
the U.S.S.R. The Labour regime, returned 
to office by a slight majority in the par- 
liamentary elections of Feb. 1950, lost by 
@ narrow margin in the Oct. 1951 elections. 
On Oct, 26 Winston Churchill again be- 
came prime minister at the head of a Con- 
servative government. 


George VI died Feb. 6, 1952, and was 
succeeded by his daughter, Elizabeth II. 


AREA AND POPULATION 
OF MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS* 


Area, i 
Subdivision eq. on jean tones 

England 50,870 

Wales 7469 43,744,924 

Scotland 29,794 5,095,969 

Northern Ireland 5,238 1,3'70,709 


,, * Not Including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 
” + Provisional figures, 
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RULER. Queen Elizabeth II, born April 


21, 1926, elder daughter of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of her father, Feb. 6, 
1952; married Nov. 20, 1947, to Prince 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, born June 10, 
1921; their children are Prince Charles 
(heir presumptive), born Noy. 14, 1948, 
and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950. The 
Queen’s sister is Princess Margaret Rose, 
born Aug. 21, 1930; her uncles are Prince 
Edward Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, 1894, 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glou- 
cester, born March 31, 1900. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a queen and a Parliament which has 
two houses: the House of Lords with about 
795 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 
Scottish representative peers, a number of 
Irish representative peers (vacancies are DO 
longer filled), and a few life peers who 
have held high judicial office; and the 
House of Commons, numbering since 1950 
625 members elected by practically uni- 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative power 
is vested in Parliament, which holds of- 
fice for five years unless sooner dissolved. 
The executive power of the Crown is exer- 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the prime 
minister. The latter, normally the head of 
the party commanding a majority in the 
House of Commons, is appointed by the 
sovereign, with whose consent he in turn 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. All 
ministers must be members of one or the 
other house of Parliament; they are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible to 
the Crown, the prime minister and Parlia- 
ment. The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
ranges the business of Parliament but it 
depends entirely on the votes of confidence 
in Commons. By acts passed in 1911 and 
1949, the lords cannot hold up “money” 
bills, but they can delay other bills for a 
period of at least one year. 

By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
parliament was assimilated with that of 
England, and Scotland is now represented 
in Commons by 71 members. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs. 


Parliamentary elections held in Oct. 
1951 returned 321 Conservatives and asso- 
ciates, 294 Labour party, 6 Liberals, 2 Irish 
nationalists and 1 Irish Labour. Polling at 
contested elections was: Conservative, 12,- 
660,071; Labour, 13,948,985; Liberal, 730,551; 
National Liberal, 
21,640; others, 177,329. 


The members of the Cabinet as of July 
1952 were Winston Churchill (Prime Min- 
ister, First Lord of the Treasury), Anthony 


- 


1,058,048; Communist, — 


Eden (Secretary of State for Foreign Af-— 


fairs), Lord Woolton (Lord President of 


J 


0 Rar Rercerstank™ (Lord 
eal), Lord Simonds (Lord Chancel- 
- lor), Earl Alexander (Minister of Defense), 
ir David Maxwell Fyfe (Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and Welsh Af- 
fairs), Richard A. Butler (Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer), Marquess of Salisbury (Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions), Oliver Lyttelton (Secretary of State 
for the Colonies), Sir Walter Monckton 
(Minister of Labour and National Service), 
James Stuart (Secretary of State for Scot- 
land), Lord Leathers (Secretary of State 
for Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and 
Power), Harold Macmillan (Minister of 
_-Housing and Local Government), Peter 
orneycroft (President of Board of 
Trade), Lord Cherwell (Paymaster-Gen- 
eral), 


‘LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
- are divided into 62 administrative counties, 

including the county of London, and 83 

county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
~ ministered by the justices and by popu- 
- larly elected county councils, All incor- 
porated towns are administered by a 
municipal corporation consisting of the 
— Mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local gov- 

ernment in Scotland is comparable to that 
in England and Wales. 


JUDICIARY. The ultimate British court of 
_ appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
‘ court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Be Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the civil side-is the High Court of 
peaadicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
ee Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
_ of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
_ appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
Pic cases, and most of the trials are held 
‘in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
_ Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Been in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 
p) DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
_ troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
"will continue until 1954 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
_ tional service compulsory for men between 
18 and 26. The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
_ Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
_ Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 
‘Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
lembers but continue to be members of 
e Defense Committee headed by the 
ne Minister with the Minister of De- 


-fense as deputy chairman; this committee 


is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 
review of current strategy and for coordi- 
nating departmental action in Preparation | 
for war. 

Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 follow: 


Strength* 


Estimate 
Navy £332,250,000 153 000 
Army £491,500,000 555 ,000 a 


Air £437,640,000 
* Maximum during period. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 4 
master General. a 


The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First i 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible — 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
In Dec. 1951, the Royal Navy had in acti 
service and in reserve 7 fleet carriers, 
light aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 
battleships, 24 cruisers, 95 destroyers, 53 
submarines, 2 coast-defense ships and 162 
frigates and destroyer escorts. Seven air- — 
craft carriers, 3 cruisers and several dss 4 
stroyers were under construction. H 


Naval losses during World War II sorte 
2,831 vessels, including 3 battleships, ; 
battle cruisers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxili 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 139 destroyers and 76 — 
submarines, rey 


Control of the Royal Air Force is veste 
in an Air Council analogous to the Arm} 
Council and headed by the Secretary 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was tran: 
ferred to the Royal Navy in 1937, T 
R.A.F, had approximately 6,000 planes 
service in 1950, 


The total strength of the armed fo 
on Aug. 31, 1939, was 681,000. Between that 
date and June 30, 1945, another 5,215, a 
men were inducted. Of the total of 5 96 
000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, | 
788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in 
Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliar, 
Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 Shel th 
of 21,000. 


Research and development in the fiel 


315,000 — 


sibility of the Ministry of Supply. ? 


EDUCATION, The school system in E 
land and Wales has undergone) consi 


cation Act of 1944. This measure ma 
primary and secondary training availab 
for all children at public expense, with 
secondary stage starting at the age of 
The school-leaving age was raised from 
to 15.0n April 1, 1947. Statistics for he 
school year 1949-50 are as follows: 


ee) 
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England and Wales: primary and séc- 
ondary schools 27,878, pupils 5,926,702; 
special schools 601, pupils 47,119. Scot- 
land: primary and secondary schools 2,997, 
pupils 781,945, 


In 1950-51 the 12 English universities 
and 5 university colleges had 76,768 stu- 
dents, the University of Wales, 5,017 and 
the 4 Scottish universities, 17,121. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 
of Britain’s chief industries, employing 
about 1,000,000 persons. In 1950, land 
under cultivation in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,342,000 acres; permanent 
grassland totaled 12,779,000 acres. 

In Scotland more than two-thirds of the 
land devoted to agriculture is uncultivated 
rough grazings, while over two-thirds of 
the cultivated area is arable land; in Eng- 
land and Wales three-fifths of the culti- 
vated land is under permanent grass and 
only one-sixth of the total agricultural 
land is rough grazings. 


LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
: (in thousands) 


1950 1951* 

Long ng 

: Acres tons Acres tops 
Wheat 2,479 2,606 2,131 2,203 
Barley 1,778 1,711 1,908 1,805 
Oats 3,105 2,692 2,857 2,486 
Sugar beets 429 5,216 425 4,625 
Potatoes 1,235 9,507 1,050 ‘7,973 

* Provisional. 


Livestock (June 30, 1951) included 10,- 
_ 473,000 cattle, 19,984,000 sheep, 3,891,000 
hogs and 94,344,000 poultry. Cattle occupy 
@ predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 per cent of 
the total farm output. Production of 
cheese (1951) was 46,000 long tons; butter 
(including farmhouse butter), 12,000; beef 
and veal, 611,800; mutton and lamb, 130,- 
100; pork, bacon and ham (commercial), 
279,000; wool, 35,300. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
_ to the United States among the industrial 
_ nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives’ in- 
- dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the cen- 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 


_ The cotton industry is centered in Lanca- 


shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactur- 
ing towns. The wool industry, England’s 
_ Oidest large trade, is located just east of 
_ the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 
_ 4Ht* in Yorkshire. An important industrial 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 


along the coast. The 261 vessels of 1,341. 
024 gross tons launched in 1951 repre- 
sented about 40 per cent of the world total. — 
On Mar. 31, 1952, 258 vessels of 1,553,768 
tons were under construction in the United 
Kingdom. Steel production in 1951 was 


15,638,500 long tons; that of pig iron, 
9,668,800 tons. The iron and steel industry 
passed into public ownership in 1951. 


Britain’s last industrial census was 
taken in 1935, when the total value of 
manufactured products was $13,907,300,- 
000. The principal industries, in order of 
value of output in that year, were as 
follows: food, beverages and tobacco; en- 
gineering and transportation; textiles; © 
metals; wood and paper products; chem- 
icals; clothing. In Apr., 1948, there were 
51,050 industrial establishments having” 
more than 10 employees; the total working 
population in 1951 was 23,327,000. 

TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 

prosperity is dependent on its foreign 

trade, and the nation has made great © 
efforts in the postwar years to build up its 
volume of exports. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports Re-exports — 
1949 2,274.1 1,786.1 58.0 
1950 2,608.2 2,171.2 84.8 — 
1951* 3,914.2 ~ 2,580.0 126.6 
19527 1,902.0 1,346.6 


85.3 


* Provisional. + First 6 months. 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports 3 
1950 1951* 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft 404.7 480.3 © 
Machinery 319.4 365.2 — 
Cotton yarns and manu- ¥ 
factures 168.4 209.2 — 
Woolen and worsted yarns ; 
and manufactures 140.4 176.8 — 
Iron and steel and manu-~ 
factures 155.7 159.6 | 
Imports 
Oilseeds and nuts 210.3: 352.78 
Cotton 160.6 258.9 
Grain and flour 160.0 246.7 
Wool 191.1 246.1 
Wood and timber 93.8 220.6 — 
* Provisional. f 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1949-51 
(millions of pounds sterling; 1951 provisional) 


Chief Destinations of Exports 


- 
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1949 1950 1951 | 
Australia 188.5 255.8 323.9 
South Africa 124.7 120.7 165.2 
Canada 79.3 125.9 137.2 
United States 57.1 113.0 186.3 
India 117.1 96.7 115.2 
New Zealand 64.6 86.5 


110.6 


— re 4 1950 1951 
‘United States 220.1 211.4 380.2 
Canada (224.5 180.2 260.8: 

Australia 212.9 219.7. 252.4 
New Zealand 117.1 134.0 164.8 

India 99.0 98.3 153.4 

Sweden 61.4 65.9 137.5 


COMMUNICATIONS. The merchant marine 
on June 30, 1951, totaled 5,981 ships (100 
tons and over) with a gross tonnage of 
18,550,361—almost 25% of the world total 
and second only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
Losses during World War II totaled 2,426 
. vessels Of 11,331,933 gross tons. 
_-- Nationalization of the railway and canal 
_systems in Great Britain became effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, and they are now operated 
by the government’s Transport Commis- 
sion. Railway mileage in the United King- 
dom (1950) was 20,469; in 1951, 1,019,- 
500,000 passengers and 286,700,000 long 
tons of freight were carried. The total 
Aength of public highways is 183,477 miles, 
of which 157,089 are in England and Wales 
and 26,388 in Scotland. In Nov. 1951, li- 
censed motor vehicles included 2,319,000 
_cars and 910,900 trucks (including farm 
vehicles). Radio receiving set licenses in 
March 1952 were 11,209,000; television sets, 
1,456,000. Telephones numbered 5,426,150 
on March 31, 1951, second only to the U. S. 
_ British air services throughout the world 
are nationalized under the Minister of 
Civil Aviation. Service is supplied by two 
public corporations—British Overseas Air- 
ways (BOAC) and British European Air- 
ways. In 1950, they flew 48,228,006 air miles 
and carried 1,155,600 passengers. 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of pounds): 


2 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53* 
Revenue 3,977.8 4,433.4 4,661.4 
Expenditure 3,257.3 4,053.7 4,230.6 
* Budget estimate. 
Notes in circulation on Apr. 2, 1952, 


totaled £1,393,955,378. The net deadweight 
debt on Mar. 31, 1952, was £25,860,000,000 
(1951: £25,921,600,000; 1950: £25,802,300,- 
000; 1949: £25,167,610,603). 
ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 1952-53 

a. Estimated Revenue 
Income tax 


£1,804,225,000 

+ Surtax 123,000,000 
Death duties 175,000,000 
Stamps 57,500,000 


Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 452,000,000 


Excess profits levy 5,000,000 
Special contribu- 
_ tion and other 
_iniand revenue 

duties 2,000,000 


_ Total inland revenue 


¥ 
* 


£2,618,725,000 


; Customs 4, 


 £1,043,500,000 


Excise 772,000,000 
Total customs eee 
and excise £1,815,500,000 
Motor vehicle ove. 
duties 64,150,000 


Total receipts from taxes £4,498,375,000 


Surplus receipts 
from certain trad- 
ing services 
Wireless licenses 
Receipts from 
sundry loans 
Miscellaneous (including "y 
surplus war stores) 110,000,000 — 


Total estimated revenue £4,661,375,000 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 
Interest and man- 
agement of na- 


12,000,000 
15,000,000 


26,000,000 


£ 
= 


tional debt 575,000,000. 
Payments to 

Northern Ireland 
. Exchequer 40,000,000 
Misc. consolidated 

fund 

expenditures 10,000,000 


Total consolidated fund  £625,000,00( 


Supply services: Defense: 


Army 521,500,000 
Navy 357,250,000 
Air 467,640,000 
Ministry of 

Supply 98,480,000 
Ministry of 

Defense 17,340,000 


Total supply services  £1,462,210,00( 

Less sterling counterpart 
of economic aid appropri- 
ated-in-aid of defense 


votes 85,000 


Civil service: 
Central government 


and finance 14,196,000 
Commonwealth ‘ 
and foreign 92,662,000 


Home department, — : 
law and justice 77,041,000 Vig 

Education and v 
broadcasting 280,934,000 

Local gov't and “ 
planning, housing, 
health, labor 
and nat’l 
insurance 

Trade, industry 
and transport 143,201,000 

Works, stationery, 
etc. 

Pensions 

Supply, food and 
miscellaneous 598,379,000 
Total civil service 


813,570,000 


68,832,000 
91,653,000 
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Post office (excess over : 

> revenue) £4,498,000 

Tax collection 43,386,000 
Total estimated 

expenditure £4,230,562,000 

Surplus 430,813,000 
Grand total £4,661,375,000 


TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, 
is separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest. To the west along the border of 
Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
rolling downs in the south and southeast 
and the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the. east central districts. 
Scotland is divided into three physical 
reglons—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
lands, containing two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, and the Southern Uplands. The 
western Highland coast is intersected 
throughout by long narrow sea-lochs or 
fiords. Scotland also includes the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands off 
the west coast, and the Orkney and Shet- 
tand Islands off the north coast, 


Wales is generally hilly; the Snowdon 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt. Snowdon (3,557 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales. 


« In addition to the numerous inlets and 
bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which includes 
Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulls- 
water and Grasmere. Important rivers flow- 
ing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empty 
into the Bristol Channel and are navigable, 
as are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. 


CLIMATE. Although Great Britain lies in 
_the same approximate latitude as Labra- 
dor, its climate is tempered by the west- 
'erly winds blowing off the warm Gulf 
Stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
sive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
especially in the early fall. London’s famed 
“pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently in 
November and March. It has been esti- 
mated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure 

e sun for approximately two-thirds of 
the daylight hours, 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- 
land and Wales is about 50°; 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (average 
about 40°) and July the hottest (about 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usually 


occur around London, where the mean 1s’ 


somewhat above 64°. Coldest months in 
the capital are December (about 38°) and 
January (about 39°). The mean annual 
rainfall in London is 23% inches, 

North of Birmingham, the summers are 
cool, and in Edinburgh the mean tempera- 
ture in July is usually below 60°. Rainfall 
is less than in London. 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most impor- 


tant mineral resource is coal, which was 
responsible to a large extent for British 
industrial supremacy during the late 18th 
and the 19th centuries. The coal mines 
were nationalized.in 1946. Reserves have 
been variously estimated at from 150,000 
million to 200,000 million tons. Prior to 
World War II, coal was exported in de- 
clining amounts to the continent, mainly 
to France, Sweden, Denmark and Italy. 
Since the war, however, exports have been 
negligible, and Britain has been hard put 
to meet her own minimum domestic re- 
quirements. Mineworkers numbered ap- 
proximately 698,600 in 1951. 


Most of the British iron ore is produced 
in England, especially in. Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin ore and 
copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zinc 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1950 and 1951 
(in thousands of long tons) 


1950 1951 

Coal * 216,309 222,181 
Iron ore* 12,936 14,643 
Superphosphates 1,048 ; 732 
Zinc (smelter) 70 70 
Aluminum 

Virgin 30 28 

Secondary 80 71 


* 52 weeks; for coal, excluding Northern Ireland. 


The most important potential sources of © 
water power are in the highlands of Scot-_ 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 


tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 4,997,000,000 kwh monthly © 
in 1951 and 5,575,500,000 kwh monthly in — 
the first four months of 1952. Gas man- 
ufacture averaged 1,329,000,000 cu. 


ia 


the west 


m. | 
monthly in 1961, Nationalization of. the — 


7 


RORUSTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’s 
surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. 


—Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
The principal kinds of fish caught are 


herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, — 


_ classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 per cent of the total. The principal 
grounds frequented by British fishermen 
are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland; west 
of Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 
— Channel. The catch of wet fish in 1951 was 
949,450 long tons valued at £45,492,004; 
about 40,000 men are regularly employed. 


ee 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 
Area: 5,238 square miles. 
Population (census 1951*): 1,370,709. 
Density per square mile: 261.7. 
oe Vice Admiral the Earl Gran- 


Prime Minister: Viscount Brookeborough. 
Principal cities (census 1951*): Belfast, 
- 443,670 (capital); Londonderry, 50, 099 
(clothing). 
_ Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 
_ Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catho- 

_ lic, 33.7%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Church of 

Ireland, 26.9%; others, 8.0%. 

____-* Provisional figures. 

“ Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
_ Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 

- which form the northern part of the island 

of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 

the United Kingdom, but under the terms 

of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 

it has a semi-autonomous government, 

a aoch has steadfastly refused to reconsider 
@ decision made in 1922 not to associate 
- itself in any sort of union with the rest of 
Ireland. This policy was endorsed over- 
whelmingly by voters in the 1949 elections. 


_ The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
| Westminster. Executive authority is vested 
in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
vised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
eaded by the prime minister. The parlia- 
ent consists of the House of Commons 


of 52 elmer elected for bayou? terms, es 
and the Senate of 26 members elected by 
the House of Commons. The general elec- __ 
tions of Feb. 10, 1949, returned 37 Untion- “ 

ists, 9 Nationalists, and 6 representatives 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the <a 
British Parliament at London. t 


Agriculture is the largest single mauiat 
try; about two-thirds of the country ts 1 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- ry 
tem of mixed farming. The leading crops 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1951 
there were 941,000 cattle, 563,000 ae 
and 578,000 hogs. 


The two principal manufacturing indus- ee 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- __ 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was — 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the past S 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On March 31, 1952, 21 ships of 2247 308s > 
tons were under construction at Belfast. 


Revenue for the fiscal year 1951-52 was - 
estimated at £69,771,000 and expenditure : 
at £69,633,000, of which £19,000,000 repre- — 
sented Northern Ireland's “contribution” i 
to the British treasury. Most of the taxes — 
are collected by the United Kingdom 3) be 
ernment. : 


In 1949-50 there were 1,632 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ir 
land, with enrollment of 185,712, and 
secondary schools, with enrollment of 26,- 
735. Students at the Queen’s University — F 
(Belfast) numbered 2,686. eee 


The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest 


Sperrin ) and an extensive plateau (An-— 
trim) in the northeastern part. Min ral 


clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is 
important industry, off the coast and oe 
the numerous lakes and rivers whicl 

abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lou 


the rest of the United Kingdom, alth: 
somewhat more equable. The highest me: 
summer temperature is about 59° in Ju 
and the mean winter temperature 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatt' 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn. Y 


ISLE OF MAN 


Lieutenant Governor: 


Dunda, 
Located in the Irish Sea, equidtsta n 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, 


its own laws by a government composed 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by 
Crown), a legislative council of 11 m 
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members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls revenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is specifically 
named. 


_ Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The island is a popular English 
summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Lt. Gen. 
Sir Arthur E. Grasett. 
Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Lt. 
Gen. Sir Philip Neame. 


This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
the conquest of 1066. It was the only 
British possession occupied by Germany 
during World War II. 

For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 

bailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 


Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin-- 


istered according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
Crown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not 
binding on the islands unless they are spe- 
tifically mentioned. 


~The two main sources of income for the 
population are agriculture, especially stock- 
raising, and the tourist trade. French is 
still the official language, although Eng- 
lish is the main language of commerce. 


_ GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 
pecorernor: Lt. Gen. Sir Gordon MacMil- 
an. 

- Gibraltar, at the south end of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula, is a rocky promontory 
commanding the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean. Aside from its strategic 
importance, it is also a free port, naval 
base and coaling station. It was captured 
by the Arabs crossing from Africa into 
Spain in ap. 711. In the 15th century it 
passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 
and later became Spanish. It was captured 
by an Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during 
the War of the Spanish Succession and 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. Gibral- 
tar’s climate is equable, with summer tem- 
peratures averaging about 84° maximum. 
Mean annual temperature is 64.4°. 


~ MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Valletta (population 23,316). 
Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. 
Prime Minister: G. Borg Olivier, 


Foreign trade (1951): exports (includ- 


ing re-exports), £1,930,614; imports, £19,- — 


584,266. Chief exports: potatoes, onions. 
Agricultural products: petatoes, onions, 
cereals, fruits. 


The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and westerr Mediterranean. 
The inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 
sq. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized 
Malta in 1798, but the French forces 
were ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal importance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War IZ 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most 
of the population are Maltese, speaking 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,563 per sq. mi.) and 
are heavily dependent on imports of food- 
stuffs. 

Under its 1947 constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs, but the British 
government keeps control over matters 
dealing with defense and foreign affairs. 

The climate is temperate and healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64.5°, with 
June-September the hottest months and 


December-February the coldest (56°). 
Rainfall is irregular. 
AFRICA 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (See 
ene 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEC- 
TORATES. 


High Commissioner: Sir John Le Rou- 
getel. 


The three British protectorates in south- 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
South Africa, but are administered by a 
High Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British cabinet. He also holds 
the office of High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa, 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). 

Resident Commissioner: E. P. Arrow- 
smith. 

Foreign trade (1950): 
imports, £2,255,614. Chi 
mohair. 

Agricultural products; corn, wheat, sor- 
ghum., 


” 


a 
“Ss 


orts, £2,588,120; — 
exports: wool, — 


rrounded by the Union of South Africa 

nd bounded by the Orange Free State, 

_ Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1848. It was annexed to 
‘Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their tribes. 

The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,676 by the last census, 

- in 1946) consists solely of officials, mission- 
aries, traders and a few labor agents for 
employers in the Union of South Africa. 
About 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
ployed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
highly developed. Land is the common 
property of the nation, held in trust by 
the chiefs. There are no European farmers. 

- The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
‘is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 

BECHUANALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mafeking, in Cape Province 
mC Ropuiation 4,666). 

PBesident Commissioner: E. B. Beetham. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £1,626,014; 
_ imports, £1,487,147. Chief export: ‘pastoral 

products. 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
cattle, butter, millet, maize. 
_ Minerals: gold and silver (1950 value: 
£3,235). 
- Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 
rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
2 Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 
‘northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
i age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
: placed under British protection on Sept. 

_ 30, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 

ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of government is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 

- Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 
of them farmers. The country is essen- 
tially pastoral, with cattle raising and 
- dairy farming the chief industries. Gold is 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 
town. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
_ fuel and pit props. 

The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant. Rainfall oc- 
eurs mostly between December and May, 
and dust storms are frequent. 


A 


_ SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). 


iutetand’ is a Paoantainous’ enclave 


Resident Commissioner: D. L. Morgan.. 


Foreign trade (1950): exports, £2 144,851; 
imports, £1,090,793. Chief exports: cattle, 
asbestos. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 

Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in — 
the west. It came under the protection of 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 
the high commissioner for South Africa. 


The natives are mostly Swazi; there were Gg 
3,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 
there is excellent pasture in the high land — 
to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops” 
are raised in the lower areas, Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. 

Rainfall is moderate throughout the : 
protectorate and is heaviest in summer. 
Average temperature ranges from about 
65° in July to 80° or more in January. ae 


Pe ge ger tak Colony and protector- 
ate. 
Capital: Bathurst (population 19 602). oF 
Governor: Sir Wyn Harris. — 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, £3,369,357; P, 
imports, £3,997,485. Chief export: peanuts 
(1951: 58, 750 long tons). = 
Agricultural products: peanuts, hides” 
and skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. a 


Gambia, smallest of the British West 
African dependencies, is a stretch of 1 j 
200 miles long on both sides of the lower 
Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides — 
by French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th cent by 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
source of revenue until it was abolished in 
1807. Gambia became a Crown colony ino 
1843, Except for the island of St. Mary, on ¥ 
which the capital stands, the area is ad-— 
ministered as a protectorate. Oe 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or ne- 
groids, are predominantly Mohammec 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of peanuts. Internal transpo * 
tion is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. ] ; 
mum rainfall is in August and Septem e 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (( 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Asha 
24,379 square miles) ; protectorate 
ern Territories, 30, 486 square miles); U. 
trust territory (Togoland, 13,041 squ 
miles). 

Capital: Accra (nepal 135,456) ve 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 

Prime Minister: Kwame Nkrumah. _ 

Foreign trade rain exports, £91 
000; imports, £63,360,000. Chief expor 
cacao (60%), gold, manganese ore. 

re a00 TD. products: cacao (195 
605,000,000 1b.), copra, palm kernels. 
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Minerals (1951): gold (698,640 oz.), man- 
ganese ore (804,000 long tons), diamonds 
(475,200 carats). “ 

Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. Under the 1951 constitution, 
which gave the colony greater responsibil- 
ity in its own affairs than any other British 
colony in Africa, the Gold Coast is admin- 
istered by a governor with a cabinet headed 
by a prime minister and a legislative as- 
sembly of 84 (75 are Africans). Togo- 
land, formerly German, was divided into 
French and British spheres and placed un- 
der League of Nations mandate after World 
War I and under U.N. trusteeship on Dec. 
18, 1946. 


Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro. The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. The climate on the coast 
is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from 
March to July and from September to Oc- 
tober. 


eee Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 

Governor: Sir Evelyn Baring. 

Foreign trade (1951)*: domestic exports, 
£24,068,000; re-exports, £3,294,000; imports, 
5a; 323, 000. Chief exports: sisal (29%), cof- 
fee (17%); hides and skins, tea. 
~ Agricultural products: sisal (1951: 41,- 
400 long tons), tea (6,800 toms), coffee 
(exports, 9,900 tons), pyrethrum, sugar 
cane, cotton, corn, hides and skins. 

Minerals: gold (1951: 19,800 oz.), sodium 
carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 

oe ) 

Ri geut o tacaanviks and Usende, 
_ Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the East Af- 
rica Protectorate, it was held under a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905, It became a Crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar becoming a protector- 
ate. 


The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and a large area is cultivated by Eu- 
ropeans, Altitude ranges from sea level to 
more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation 
of tropical, subtropical and temperate 
crops is possible. Non-natives (1948) in-~- 
Bion 29,500 Europeans, 23,900 Arabs and 

0,900 British Indians, 


The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa, June and July are coolest 
(76° at Mombasa). The yearly average 
rainfall is about 48 inches. In the interior 
highlands the climate is temperate, and 
the rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly 
average temperatures at Nairobi are 60° 
to 66°. 


MAURITIUS—Status: Colony 
Capital: Port Louis (population 79,084). 
Governor: Sir Hilary Blood 
Foreign trade (1951): exports (including 


re-exports), 237,005,361 rupees; imports, 
203,062,064 rupees. Chief export: sugar 
(34%). 


Agricultural products: sugar (1951; 483,- 
516 metric tons), copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (1814). 


With over 600 persons per square mile, 
the island is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated regions in the world. The popula- 
tion has a large white element, chiefly 
French and British, but British Indians 
are predominant. There are many half- 
castes. The leading industry is sugar culti- 
vation. 


The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 
this period there are also frequent torrents 
of rain and occasional severe cyclones. 


. NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protec- 
torate. 
Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Ibadan, 335,- 
000 (native metropolis); Lagos, 230,000 
(capital); Kano, 100,000 (textiles, leather 
goods, cattle). 
Monetary unit: British pound. 
ii pane unser Native tongues, Arabic, Eng- 


Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- 
tian. 

Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to. 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
vaigede mandate after Ahead War I, divided 


° 


British Cancloona, a U.N, trust teiieay? 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

_ The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces, Under the 
1951 constitution, each of the three regions 
of Nigeria proper has an elected legislative 
assembly, which in turn elects the members 
of the central legislature. There are also 
regional and central legislative councils. 
' The vast majority of the population is 
~ Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 
Mohammedanism is the dominant religion. 
Christian missionaries are active. 

Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops are cacao 
(1951 exports: 121,440 long tons), pea- 
nuts (decorticated) (141,600 tons), palm 
Kernels (324,000 tons), palm oil (150,000 
tons) and rubber (1950: 13,105 tons). 
Hides and skins are also important export 
items. Aside from small native industry, 
there is no manufacturing. 

: Most external trade is with Britain. 
Chief exports are cacao, peanuts, palm ker- 
nels and oil and tin ore. Exports in 1951 
_totaled £128,400,000; imports, £84,000,000. 

There is a substantial internal trade; 
Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes. 
_ The Niger and several other rivers are 
' navigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 

railway are the chief means of transporta- 

tion. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
_ The main ports, except Lagos, are on rivy- 

ers, Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
_ France and other international lines. 
Nigeria is a leading tin producer—8,520 
- tons in 1951—from mines on the Bauchi 
‘plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
lead, silver and tungsten. Over half the 
_ area is forested, but forest resources are 
comparatively unexploited. Mahogany is 
the main timber export, followed by cedar 
and walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 

Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
: inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 
7 forest land. The larger part of the colony 

_ belongs to the great African plateau which, 
in Nigeria, reaches a maximum height of 
_ 8,000 feet. All of the colony lies within the 
_ tropics, but the climate varies from tropi- 
cal in the south to near temperate on 
some parts of the plateau. In the south 
the temperature varies between 70° and 
100°, and averages upwards of 80°. 


2 aes RHODESIA—Status: 
"Capital: ‘Lusaka (population 4,620). 


SS 


ore 


Col- 


Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie. 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, £66,395,- 
923; re-exports, £691,440; imports, £35,377,- 
063. Chie export: copper (84%). : 
Agricultural products: tebacco, maize, 
wheat. 
Minerals: copper (1951: 309,142 es 
tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 
Northern Rhodesia is in south central — 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on — 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 
by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 
and on the west by Angola. Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown on. . 
Apr. 1, 1924. i ‘i: 
Native tribes number from 50 to 60; “% 
there were 37,220 Buropeans in 1951. More — 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value. Lead and zinc — 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 7 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border. A number of rivers are navigable. — 
Average temperature in the south ranges — 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October. The rainfall occurs agate uh 
between November and April. a. 
NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Zomba (pop. 1949: 7,526). 
Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports and re 
exports, £5,173,528; imports, £7,870,14 
Chief exports: tobacco (65%), tea. 
Agricultural products: tobacco (195 
15,928 short tons), tea, cotton. 


© 
St 


1891, is a narrow area lying beeen Mo- 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agricultu: 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 
ropean settlers and natives. Burs A 
numbered 3,820 in 1950. bal 

Lake Nyasa furnishes the arineltan , 
transportation facility. Mineral and (forges 
resources are limited. ey 

The climate is extremely humid alon 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although ¢ 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In th 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average tem=- — 
peratures are considerably lower. The dry 
season, from May to. September, is c 
paratively cool. 


ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 
Capital; Jamestown Cponulanteg 1,547 
Governor: Sir George A. Joy. " 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, £140,21 
imports, £120,132. Chief exports: flax fib 
and tow. ‘s 
Agricultural products: flax, potatoce’ 


NOT Te VS Teen Pe oY TY Lema Ses 
Z se ie 3 ee 


A480 Information Please Almonge! : 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
800 miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are of mixed European, East Indian and 
African descent. Ascension was an Allied 
air base in World War IT. 


Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. f 
Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 
Governor: Frederick Crawford. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports (domes- 
tic), 8,310,996 rupees; imports, 5,885,963 
rupees, Chief export: copra (80%). 

Agricultural products: cinnamon, pat- 
chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gascar. The climate is temperate. 


SIERRA LEONE—Status: 
protectorate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 64,576). 

Governor: Sir George Beresford-Stooke. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £6,959,- 
130; imports, £6,745,865. Chief exports: 
palm kernels (34%), iron ore, diamonds, 
ginger. 

Agricultural products: palm kernels and 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 

Minerals: diamonds (1950: 638,312 car- 
ats); iron ore (1,142,621 long tons), gold 
(2,804 02z.). 

Forest products: palm kernels, piassava. 

Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
@ well-watered hilly country but has a low 
swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area (colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished in the protectorate. 

_ Freetown is the best harbor on the west 
coast. | 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative Center: Hargeisa (popu- 
lation 17,500). 

Governor: Sir Gerald Reece. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £726,040; 
imports, £1,217,448. Chief export: hides 
and skins. 


Colony and 


Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, grains. % 
Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends along the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884-86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs. Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 
the coastal areas averaging less than & 
inches. The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Self- 
governing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 61,760). 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir John N. Ken- 
nedy. 

Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £42,014,- 
789; re-exports, £9,775,940; imports, £85,- 
752,282. Chief exports: tobacco (32%), 
gold, asbestos, chrome ore. : 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1951: 
91,558,189 lb.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals: gold (1951: 486,907 oz.), ashes= 
tos (77,663 short tons), chrome ore, coal. 

Southern Rhodesia is located hetween 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. The Zambezi River 
separates Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
About two-thirds of the area is covered by 
trees and shrubs. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 

Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional posi- 
tion is midway between that of a colony 
and a dominion. It has responsible govern- 
ment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the U. K. government. fr 

Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in mid-1951 numbered 136,- 
017. In addition, there were 10,307 Asiatics 
and half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranchin 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming 


“4 cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
- pecially favorable. Manufacturing is of 

growing importance, with. the factories 
producing goods valued at £42,413,930 in 

_ 1950. The colony is well served with rail- 

Ways (1,361 mi.), roads (4,000 mi.) and 
airlines. 

The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 
occur. Generally the days are hot through- 
out the year, and the nights are frequentiy 
cool. Rainfall is greatest in October, No- 
vember and December. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) 


SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY-—Status: 
U. N. trust territory. 
he so Dar es Salaam (pop. 1948: 69,- 


Governor: Sir Edward F. Twining. 
Foreign trade (1951)*: domestic exports, 
£39,343,000; re-exports, £1,003,000; imports, 
£28,018,000. Chief exports: sisal (60%), 
coffee (11%), cotton, hides and skins, 
Agricultural products: sisal (1951: 145,- 
200 long tons), cotton (8,600 tons), coffee, 
peanuts, sugar cane, tobacco, tea. 
' Minerals: diamonds (exports 1951: 8,400 
carats), gold (66,000 oz.). 
Forest products: gum arabic and copal, 
beeswax, timber. 
* Import and re-export figures exclude outward trans- 
fers of imported goods to Kenya and Uganda. 
Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
 Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
_ mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
- placed under United Nations trusteeship, 
_ with Great Britain as the administering 
_. power. 
Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
_ bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
Mount Kilimanjaro (19,565 ft.) is the 
highest point on the African continent. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. 
The territory is sparsely populated; 
about two-thirds of the total area is un~ 
- inhabited. In 1948 there were 16,100 Euro- 
_ peans and 59,300 Asiatics. It is the world’s 
; largest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
' hemp, which is of the highest grade, is 
_ grown in the drier parts of the coast belt 
under European supervision. Stock raising 
is also important, but its progress is ham- 
_pered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. A 
large diamond vein was discovered at 
Shinyanga in 1946. 
_ The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas; with the temperature 
veraging 80° at Dar es Salaam. Rainfall 
yf J ” 


< 


- Church, 19%; Methodist, 6% ; Presbyterian 


-poleonic wars, when Holland was Franc 


in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland © 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA-—-Status: Protectorate. vie 
Capital; Entebbe (population 7,321). i 
Governor: Andrew Cohen. 

Foreign trade (1951)*: domestic exports, 
£47,197,000; Da gape £246,000; imports, — 
£22,436,000. Chief exports: cotton lint 
(61%), coffee (29%). 

Agricultural products: cotton (1950-51: 
60,700 long tons); coffee (1951 exports: 
43,600 tons), sugar cane, rubber, tea, sisai, 

Minerals: ’gold, tin. 

* Import and re-export fi 
fers of 1mported goods to 

Uganda Hes immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along — 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty | 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule js given the ~ 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. ‘ ye 

Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, — 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and — 
rubber are grown on large plantations. — 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro-— 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics in the protec- 
torate. 


Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean — 
temperature is about 70°, with rainfall 
heaviest from March through May, and ing + 
November and December. 7 


es exclude outward trans- 
enya and Tanganyika. x 


Union of South Africa 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


Area: 472,550* square miles. 
Population (census 1951): 12,646,375* 
(europea 21.0%; Bantu, 67.5%; mixe 
2%; Asiatic, 3.3%). 
“Density per square mile: 26.8. 
Governor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 
Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan. 
Principal cities (census 1951): Johann 
burg, 880,014 (gold, industrial cent 3 
Capetown, 571,63. (seat, of iegislature, | 
port); Durban, 475,026 peesporels Preto 
283,148 (seat of administrat on); Port Eliz 
abeth, 187,071. (seaport). : 
eee unit: South African poun 
(£8 
Languages: English, Afrikaans. Ye 
Religions (European pop., 1946): Dut 
Reformed Churches, 5%} ; Anglica 


5%; Roman Catholic, 5%; others a0 709 : 
* Excluding South-West Africa, 


HISTORY. After the discovery of the cape 


territory in 1814 near the close of the N: 


thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
scent, trekked northward between 1835 and 
1838 and set up the republics of Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, subsequently 
recognized by the British. 


_ The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
- these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
‘Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
_ set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a@ mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 


When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
_ the leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 
_ Smuts, and South African forces fought in 
many theaters, 


In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
nited party was defeated by a Nationalist< 
frikaner coalition, wnich favored strict 
- racial segregation. Enforcement of this 
w _ policy has led to severe racial disturbances 
and unrest. 


GOVERNMENT. The Union of South Af- 
ca, a8 a self-governing nation, has its 
wh legislature, a Senate of forty-eight 
embers elected for ten years, and a House 
¢ Assembly of 159 members elected for 
lve years. All legislators must be Union 
nationals of European descent, and suf- 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
governor general, appointed by the British 
rown after consultation with the Union, 
an summon or dissolve the Senate and 
use, but a general election must be held 
east once every five years, 
parliamentary elections held on May 
1948, 71 seats went to the Nationalist 
, 64 to the United party, 9 to the 
ikaner party and 6 to the Labour party. 
e first parliamentary elections in South- 
: Nest Africa, held Aug. 30, 1950, added 6 
; Nationalist seats, Three seats are held 
the natives. , 
e elected councils in each of the four 
aces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them, Each is headed by an 
administrator appointed by the central 
government. 


litical be Natdefations made the draft 


mAh the armed forces were volunteers. 


li} 


ally. In protest against the British rule, 


The postwar suretigths of the defense) fo 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force. 
3,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab- 
lishment. The navy, only slightly expanded — 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels. a 
EDUCATION. Education for white children — 
is compulsory from 7-16. Primary educa- — 
tion is free and, except for vocational — 
schools and the six universities, all educa- 
tion is under provincial control. | 

In 1946 there were 2,851 state and state- — 
aided primary and secondary schools for — 
European scholars, who numbered 413,884, © 
and 6,030 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 864,410. The enrollment of © 
university students was 23,887 in 1948. 

The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the | 
schools. About 70 per cent of the popula- — 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all prov- 
inces except Natal, where most of the Asi- 
atic population, chiefly laborers from South © 
India, is concentrated. European and Asi- 
atic immigration is strictly controlled. — 
AGRICULTURE. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 per cent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the principal 
occupations, especially in the high veldt. 
Wool production in 1951 was estimated at 
240,000,000 lbs. In 1949 there were 31,-. 
908,000 sheep, 12,242,000 cattle and 761, 
000 hogs. f 

Climate and differences in terrain com- 
bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
products. The staple crop is maize, grown ~ 
widely with a production varying from 114 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest — 
Oape Province, products of the Mediter- — 
ranean : type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially q 
sugar, are grown. 

Production of leading crops in recent 
years has been estimated as follows: maize 
(1950-51: 2,717,000 short tons); wheat 
(748,000 tons); tobacco (21,670 tons) ; : 
sugar (684,000 tons). 

MANUFACTURING & TRADE. In 1948-49, 
there was a total of 14,361 factories with 
670,000 workers, and gross value of indus- 
trial output (1947) of £491,800,000. Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war-_ 
time iron and steel industry was estab= 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production (1951) was 1,008,000 short tons; 
that of pig. iron, 884,000:tons. The ma 
industrial: area is southern Transvaal... 
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f Trade Btatistics: ie millions of South 
African pounds) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports* 158.7 252.1 343.2 
Re-exportst Ses! 23.5 33.5 
Imports 315.2 307.2 469.9 


* Excluding gold bullion. + Included in export total. 


Chief customers in 1951 were Britain 
(24%), France (15%), the U.S. (11%) and 
Southern Rhodesia (8%); the principal 
suppliers, Britain (35%), the U. 8. (19%), 
Canada (6%). Chief exports (1950; be- 
sides gold bullion) were wool (25%), semi- 
processed gold (12%) and diamonds (8%). 
Principal imports included textiles, farm 
and industrial machinery, motor vehicles 
and petroleum products. 
COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
tctaled 13,942 miles in 1950. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
Regular air service is available to Europe 
and to the U.S. 

FINANCE, Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of South African pounds): 


1950-51* 1951-52+ 1952-53t¢ 
Revenue 195.7 168.4 207.3 
_ Expenditure 223.2 182.0 205.9 
* Preliminary. { Budget estimate. 


The gross public debt. of the Union on 
Jan. 31, 1952, was £SA778,600,000, of which 
£S5A42,400,000 was external, Notes in circu- 
lation on Mar. 31, 1952, totaled £SA80,100,- 
000; the gold reserve was U. S. $169,000,000 
(Mar, 31, 1946: $939,000,000) . 
_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union 
_ has a high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly 

_ half of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. There are no important mountain 
Tanges, although the Great Escarpment, 
_ separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 

_ rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
ds the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 

flowing westward for 1,300 miles through 

_ the Union’s center to the Atlantic. 

Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
_ the climate is generally subtropical, much 
_ like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the 
east coast and decreases sharply westward. 
_ The mean annual temperature is remark- 
ably uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, 
with January the hottest month. Most of 
’ Vin the rainfall occurs from October to March. 
_ MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
if _ Extensive mineral resources account for 
_ the economic prosperity. The dominion is 
_ the world’s leading gold producer. Dia- 
- mond production is now surpassed in im- 
_ portance by coal. Mineral production for 

$51 included gold, 11,516,450 oz.; coal, 
28,767,732 short tons; copper, 38,531 tons; 
diamonds, 2,228,911 carats; (1950) manga- 
ore, 871, 862 tons; chromite, 547,106 
1,810,921 tons; asbestos, 


sum, tin, tungsten and antimony also are 


87,414 tons; platinum, 144,217 oz. Gyp- 


Press at: 


mined, and uranium deposits have been 
reported. 


Forests cover only a small portion. of 
the Union, and are mostly in the east 
The whaling industry, centered at Durban 
on the east coast, produces considerable : 
amounts of whale oil, The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 95,000,000 pounds. — 


4 COUT Ee AFRICA—Status: 
ate. 
Administrator: A. J. R. van Rhyn. 
Capital: Windhoek (population 23,359). 
Foreign trade (1951)*: exports, £8A28, Daal 
846,449; imports, £SA17,980,744. Chief ex- 
ports: karakul skins, butter, slaughter ant 
mals, diamonds. 
Agricultural products: hides and anes x. 
butter, corn, wheat. es 
Minerals: diamonds (1951: 502,982 car 
ats), vanadium concentrates, tungster 
lead, tin, iron ore, copper. 
* Includes trade with Union of South Africa. 
The mandate, bounded on the north b: 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanalan 
and the Union of South Africa, was d 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Di 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of Sou 
Africa with a general elevation of ; 


Man- 


Versailles. The Union of South Africa 
application for incorporation of the ter 


passed in April, 1949, however, the territc 
was brought into much closer anos 


to grazing than to the raising of 
because of the light rainfall. The Kara 


the imports and about 40 per cent ‘Of I 
exnor bt Most of the natives live on ler 


Capital: Zanzibar ps 
Suitan: Seyyid Sir 
British Resident: J. D. Rankine. "a 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, £5,296 3,12! 

re-ex Orts, £889,763; imports, £5,26 

Chie export: cloves (81%). et 
Agricu tural products: cloves (195: 

long tons), copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists ye 
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rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890. The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 


The principal industry is the production 
of cloves—80 per cent of the world supply. 


The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September is the coolest season. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


BAHAMAS-—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nassau (population 33,247). 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Neville. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports (including 
re-exports), £1,020,000; imports, £7,650,000. 
Chief exports: Tumber, tomatoes. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus 
fruit, sisal. 

Sea products; sponges, lobsters. 

The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
8,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles, 
Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an 
Executive Council. 

About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro, The tourist trade is of considerable 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
Tainy season is May through October; hur- 
ricanes occur usually from July to October, 


Agriculture, except for tomato and sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
shellwork are the principal industries. An 
R.A.F. unit is stationed in the archipelago, 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13,345). 

. Governor: Sir Alfred Savage. 

Foreign trade (1951): Boge BWI1$35,- 
464,166; imports, BWI$51,918,327. Chief ex- 
ports: su ar ered molasses, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1951: 164,- 
566 long tons), cotton. 

Manufactures; rum (1951: 1,775,624 wine 
gal.), molasses (23,077 long tons). 

Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese. The colony has a nominated Legisla« 


tive Council and a popularly elected As-~ 
sembly of 24 members, but the Crown, 
through the governor, has veto power. 

The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,295 per sq. mi.). About 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 per 
cent white and the remainder of mixed 
blood. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
total area is cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple prod- 
uct; there are sugar and molasses plants 
and several rum distilleries. 

Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
cember through May) is also the dry sea- 
son; average annual rainfall is 60 inches, 
with September the wettest month. 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 

Governor: Lt. Gen, Sir Alexander Hood. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports (including 
re-exports), £1,362,100; imports, £10,628,- 
280. Chief export: cut flowers. 

Agricultural products: lily bulbs, pota- 
toes, vegetables, arrowroot. 

The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the i6th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 
were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air 
and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head- 
quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im- 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°, Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 
pied age Georgetown (population 97,- 

Governor: Sir Charles Woolley. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports (includ- 
ing re-exports), BG$58,710,301; imports, 
BG$65,249,147. Chief exports: sugar (46%), 
bauxite (28%), rice, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1951: 217,- 
306 long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1951: 2,002,744 long 
tons), gold (14,689 oz.), diamonds (43,260 
carats), 

Forest products: balata, timber. 

The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is.a higher area containing for- 


st and mineral resources. The governor is 
ssisted by an Executive Council; the 
_ Legislative Council has an elected majority. 
_  Yhe heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 
_ Bast Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 
_ per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 
1 per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 
Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, 
but the vast forest resources are relatively 
unexploited. Timber resources have been 
estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
_ chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 
and highway mileage about 700; com- 
- munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War II. 


eth The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
_ night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is quite heavy along the 
- coast. * 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 31,221). 
Governor: Patrick M. Renison. 


Canada 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 
Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 
Population (census 1951): 14,009,429 
(1941*: British, 50%; French, 27%; Ger- 
man, 4%; Ukrainian, 2%; others, 17%). 
- Density per square mile: 3.9. 
~ Governor General: Vincent Massey. 
Prime Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. 
Principal cities (census 1951): Montreal, 
1,021,520 por telgy Toronto, 675,754 (man- 
ufacturing center); Vancouver, 344,833 (Pa- 
cific seaport); Winnipeg, 235,710 (grain); 
_ Hamilton, 208,321 (iron and steel), Ottawa, 
202,045 (capital); Quebet, 164,016 (sea- 
port); Halifax, 162,217 (seaport); Edmon- 
ton, 159,631 (petroleum); Calgary, 129,060 
(farming). 
Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 
Religions (census 1941)*: Roman Catho- 
lic, 42%; United Chureh, 19%; Anglican, 
15%; Presbyterian, 8%; Baptist, 4%; 
_ others, 12%. 
* Excluding Newfoundland. 


_ HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 
probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 
_ the history of the white man in the coun- 
_ try actually began in 1497, when John 
_ Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry 
_ VII of England, reached the shore of New- 
oundland or Nova Scotia. Canada was 
en for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 
The actual settlement of New France, 
fas then called, began in 1604 at Port 
in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
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Foreign trade (1951): exports (including _ 
re-exports), BH$6,224,289; imports, BH$12,- 
377,304, Chief exports: chicle, mahogany. —_ 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar 
cane, citrus fruits. : pas 

Forest products (1951): cedar lumber | 
and legs (840,000 bd. ft.), mahogany logs — 
and lumber (10,800,000 bd. ft.), pine lum-  _ 
her (15,321,984 bd. ft.), chicle (442 short 
tons). ee 

British Honduras is bounded on the ~ 
north by Mexico and on the west and south 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodcutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until — 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- — 
cil and a partly elected Legislative Council. a 


The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed. 
There are no railways, and road develop- _ 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced). 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white descent. 


The climate is subtropical, with max 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, an 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly fro 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from October through December. 


y 
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Quebec was founded. France’s colonizatio 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the end of the 17th century — 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Me: 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of — 
the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- — 
flict developed between the French and — 
English; in 1718, Newfoundland, Hudson ~ 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were los! 
to England. =* 
During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), — 
England extended its conquest, and the — 
British general, Wolfe, won his fam 
victory over Montoalm outside Que 
(Sept. 13, 1759). The Treaty of P. ! 
(1763), put Canada under English control. 


At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the ni xf 
few decades thousands of British colonists — 
emigrated to Canada from the British a 
and from the American colonies, Partly to 
placate the French who were concentrated 
in Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper ~ 
(British) and Lower (French) Canada in 
1791. In 1840 the two provinces again wi 
joined under one government, and in 1 


p Amer 
ica Act of 1867, the Dominion of Canada 
was created through the confederation of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scoti 1 


Canadian Governors General and Prime Ministers Since 1867 


Party — 


Gea of patra Term . Prime Minister 
ee tik -1873 ir John A, Macdonald Conservative _ 
1867-1869 Viscount Monck aps sar a oe pace = ee 
— } xander Mackenzie era i: 
AS co Raga ee 1878-1891 ae nae A. Macdonald Co ive 
; ° . Macdona mservative — 
1872-1878 Earl of Dufferin 2 
; 1891-1892 Sir John J. Abbot Conservative 
1878-1883 Marquess of Lorne 
1892-1894 Sir John S. D. Thomp- 4 
_ 1883-1888 ek be of Lans- son Conservative 
owne : 
S ; 1896 Sir Mackenzie Bowell Conservative 
1888-1893 Baron Stanley see zamena A tf ; 
rt Charles Tupper onservative 
1893-1898 Earl of Aberdeen ae one Seas _ aa k 
ir r aurier er. ; 
- 1898-1904 Earl of Minto dee Men eet tee 3 a - 
ae = r Robert L. Borden onservative — 
2 1904-1911 Earl Grey mie a a ee eee Sea a 
: =f r Robert L. Borden nionis 
- 1911-1916 Duke of Connaught mee sae Rep ansion fo am 5 
elghen nionist- 
_ 1916-1921 Duke of Devonshire Ae 6 National, __ 
- 1921-1926 Viscount Byng Conservative 
_ 1926-1931 Viscount Willingdon 1921-1926 W.L. Mackenzie King Liberal 
1931-1935 Earl of Bessborough 1926(3 mos) Arthur Meighen Conservative — 
Baron Twvecdsmuir 1926-1930 W.L.MackenzieKing Liberal 


935-1940 
ig | 4930-1935 
1935-1948 


Earl of Athlone 
Viscount Alexander 


Richard B. Bennett 
W. L. Mackenzie King 


Conservative — 
Liberal 


_ Vincent Massey 1948- 


oined the Dominion in 18738. In 1869 Can- 
da had purchased from the Hudson’s Bay 
ompany the vast middie west (Rupert's 
Land) from which the provinces of Mani- 
a (1870), Alberta and Saskatchewan 
1905) were later formed. In 1871 British 
lumbia joined the Dominion. The coun- 
ia try was linked from coast to coast in 1885 
by completion of the Canadian Pacific 
ae 
sf suring the formative years between 1867 


AL ‘Macdonald governed the country, 
) ane the years 1873-78. In 1896 


watria ruled until 1911. In World War I, 
re than 500,000 Canadian soldiers fought 


admitted to the League of Nations and 
inted its own representatives in for- 
m countries. By the Statute of West- 
r (19381) the British Dominions, in- 
g Canada, were formally declared to 


status, in no way subordinate to each 
other,” and bound together only by al- 
legiance to a common Crown. The Liberal 
rty under W. L. Mackenzie King won the 
fons in 1985 and was returned to 
wer in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
ved as te erg minister from 1921 to 1930, 
ept, fo t three months in 1926), On Novy. 


ic 4) 


Louis Stephen St.Lau- Liberal 


rent 


5 
: 
> 
3 
=] 
15, 1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as prime minister in the national — 
elections of June 27, 1949. 

$ 
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Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on March 81, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in which the 
people voted by a narrow margin to unite 
with Canada. 


GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing ~ 
member of the British Commonwealth of © 
Nations, is a federal union of 10 provinces 
whose powers are laid down in the British _ 
North America Act of 1867. The executive 
powers nominally rest in the hands of the — 
Governor General, who represents the 
Queen and is. appointed by her upon the 
recommendation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the fed- 
eral Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 102 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons numbering 262 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers 1 i 
expedient to appeal to the people. Tr 
Prime Minister is the leader of the me 

bs 


2] 0 the House of Commons. Laws must 

; passed by both houses of Parliament 
and signed by the Governor General in the 
Queen’s name. Results of Parliamentary 
elections on June 27, 1949, were as follows: 
Liberais, 193; Progressive Conservatives, 42; 
- Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
12; Social Credit, 10; independents, 5. 


The members of the Cabinet (July 1952) 
include Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minis- 
e “ter), L. B. Pearson (External Affairs), 
W. McL. Robertson (Minister without Port- 
folio), Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), 
- Lionel Chevrier (Transport), Milton Gregg 
- {Labor), Stuart Garson (Justice, Attorney 
General), R. W. Mayhew (Fisheries), C. D. 
Howe (Trade and Commerce, Defense Pro- 
duction), J. G. Gardiner (Agriculture), 
J. J. McCann (National Revenue), George 
* Prudham (Mines and Technical Surveys), 
_  #P.J. Martin (Health and Welfare), Edouard 
2 Rinfret (Postmaster General), D. C. Abbott 
a 


(Finance), Brooke Claxton (Defenss), 

Hugues Lapointe (Veterans Affairs), R. H. 
Winters (Reconstruction, Resources and 
_ Development), Walter Harris (Citizenship 
__ and Immigration) and Gordon Bradley 
Ti (Newfoundland). ; 


nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the federal Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
x is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In nine of the ten provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years. 
In Quebec there is also a second cham- 

ber, called the Legislative Council, com- 
posed of nominees of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
_ (established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a supreme court in each proy- 
A 1g ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 
Governor General in Council appoints the 
_ judges of these courts. 

DEFENSE. Canadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
under the Ministry of National Defense. 
_ Conscription was in effect during World 

War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
Ps saw overseas service were volunteers. 
anadian casualties were 104,125, including 
41,371 dead. 

Jn 1951, the authorized strength of the 
army was 43,120; air force, 24,950; navy, 

, ere Increases were projected: under a 


an. ‘troops served in Korea, On "Jan. 1, 
52, the navy had in active service one 
t aircraft carrier, 2 cruisers, 11 destroy- 
ae and numerous ancillary 


The ten provincial governments are 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES ~ 


Land area, ‘Census, as 
Province 8q. mi. June 1951 ss 
Alberta 248,800 939,501 
British Columbia 359,279 1,165,210 © 
Manitoba 219,723 776, 
New Brunswick 27,473 
Newfoundland 152,734 
Nova Scotia 20,743 
Ontario 363,282 4 
Prince Edward Island 2,184 
Quebec 523,860 P) 208 
Saskatchewan 237,975 831,728 
Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 
Yukon 205,346 
Provinces Capital 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manning? 
British Victoria A 
Columbia 
Manitoba Winnipeg 
Campbell 
New Brunswick Frederic- John B, 
ton 
Newfoundland St. John’s 
Nova Scotia Halifax 
Ontario Toronto 
Prince Edward Charilotte- 
Island town Jones? 
Quebec Quebec Maurice 
plessis¢ — 
Saskatchewan Regina TG: cae 
pouEis te 
Territories Pet 
Northwest Ottawa — 
- Territories 
Yukon Dawson. 


1Social Credit; 2 Liberal; * Progressive; 4 Uni 
tlonale; 5 Co-operative Commonwealth egestas 
* Commissioner. 


the constabulary maintained by th 
eral government, In 1951 it had 
strength of about 4,000 men. Its dutie: 
clude the enforcement of smuggling | 
suppression of traffic in drugs, ie 


specifically delegated to the Ree by 
the British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
mentary schools in all province pt 
Quebec are free, as is secondary 
in most provinces. The supreme edu 
authority in Quebec is a council of - 
instruction with two aides supervisi 


respectively. Fees paid by parents ha I 
children of school age help defray the cos 
of education. In the rest of the prov 


the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
14, Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
- vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), the second group. 


VITAL STATISTICS. In 1951 the birth rate 
was 27.1 per 1,000 population and the 
death rate 9.0 per 1,000. 


The immigration movement reached its 
peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants 
were enumerated. Immigration fell off 
sharply during World War I but rose in the 
ostwar years to a peak of 167,723 in 1929, 
Immigration in 1951, the largest since 
1913, totaled 194,391, of whom 32,395 came 
from Germany and 31,652 from the United 
Kingdom. | 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
of stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
square miles, or 15.2 per cent, consists of 
ricultural land. Canadian farming is 
based almost entirely on relatively small 

idividual holdings. Canada is one of the 
‘world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
- Saskatchewan and Alberta. Canada is also 
a leading producer of other cereals, the 
st important in point of value being 
ts and barley. 


ROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
_ (in thousands, provisional figures) 


Acres Bushels 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
- Wheat 27,021. 25,781 461,664 562,395 
Oats . 11,575 12,065 419,930 492,683 
‘ Barley 6,625 8,036 171,393 252,795 
1,168 1,127 13,3383 18,007 
306 300 18,8389 15,662 


Apple growing, carried on in Nova ie 
thern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
chief horticultural activity; other fruit 
wing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
e districts and southern British Colum- 
. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 
ing importance, and tobacco is pro- 
d in southern Ontario. The production 
oney and maple sugar is also impor- 
‘The estimated value of field crops in 
‘was $1,977,105,000 (preliminary). 
tock raising and dairy farming have 
greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que- 
. e the most important dairying prov- 
ices. On June 1, 1951, Canada had 9,333,- 
600 “cattle, 5,875,000 hogs, 1,968,000 sheep 
nd 1,505,000 horses. Dairy production in 
51 included butter, 128,802 shcri tons; 
8,195,999 tons; cheese (cheticdar), 42,- 
tons, Wool production was 8,653,000 
nds, greasy basis. 


INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 


ie | ae 


~~ 
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mainly on domestic raw materials; gro 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- ~ 
finished state include the manufacture of Ng 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods-as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova ~ 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief — 
factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 
try. Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1951 was 3,567,361 short tons; pig 
jron, 2,552,650 tons; ferroalloys, 250,930 
tons. In 1950, the gross value of manufac- — 
tured products was Can.$13,813,524,000; 
there were 35,942 plants which employed ~— 
1,183,297 persons. The most important — 
industries by value of output were pulp ~ 
and paper, meatpacking, nonferrous-metals 
smelting and refining, sawmills and elec- 
trical apparatus. 


TRADE. Canada is one of the great trading 
nations of the world. The bulk of its for- 


aa Eee 


eign commerce is in raw or semi-finished ~ 4 
products. a 
Trade statistics (in millions of Canadian 
dollars) : 
Year Imports Exports Re-exports 
1941 1,448.8 1,621.0 19.5 i 
1942 1,644.2 2,363.8 21:7 =@ 
1943 1,735.1 2,971.5 29.8 
1944 1,758.9 3,440.0 43.1 i 
1945 1,585.8 3,218.3 49.1 
1946 1,927.3 2,312.2 27.0 
1947 2,573.9 2,774.9 36.9 
1948 2,636.9 3,075.4 34.6 } 
1949 2,761.2 2,993.0 29.5 
1950 3,174.3 3,118.4 38.7 
1951 4,084.9 3,914.5 48.9 
In 1951, Canada’s principal customers ; 
were the U. 5S. (59%), Britain (16%), Bel- 
gium (2.4%), Japan (1.8%) and Union of 
South Africa (1.3%). Leading suppliers — 


were the U. S. (70%), Britain (10.3%), 
Venezuela (3.3%), Malaya (14%) and 
Australia (1.1%). The leading exports were — 
newsprint (13.7%), wheat (11.3%), wood — 
pulp (9.3%), planks and boards (8.0%) 
and nickel (3.5%). Leading imports were 
petroleum and products (8.5%), automo- 
bile parts (4.8%) and farm implements 
and machinery (4.8%). 


COMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
ports are to a large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
essential. The country’s system of canals, 
especially those connecting the Great 
Lakes, forms an integral part of the in- — 
land communications system. Canal traffic — 
amounted to 29,325,034 tons in 1951; 16,- 
197,624 tons of freight were carried on be : 
Welland Canal alone, 

Railway facilities have been improved ee 
relation, to the export of, wheat f om t 
prairie pryviwes, ahd to, the develop: 


of the mineral and wood pulp industries 
in northern Quebec and northern Ontario. 
About 90 per cent of the Canadian rail- 
way length of 43,000 miles is under the 
control of two systems, the government- 
owned Canadian National and the pri- 
-  vately-owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 
principal merchant marine lines are the 
Canadian Pacific, which operates a sub- 
sidiary ocean steamship company, and the 

_ Canadian National, which has minor 
steamship lines under its control. The 

- merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1951, num- 
bered 1,309 steamers and motorships (of 
over 100 tons) with tonnage of 1,694,692. 


_ On Dec. 31, 1948, Canada had 150,493 
miles of surfaced highways and 405.773 
miles of nonsurfaced roads. On April 3, 
1946, Canada formally took over 1,500 miles 
of the Alaska highway. Motor vehicles li- 
censed in 1950 numbered 2,600,269. 


The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
in 1937, is controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment. In 1951, Canadian airlines car- 
ried 1,829,072 revenue passengers and flew 
584,947,379 passenger-miles. In 1951, Can- 
_ ada had 2,917,000 telephones and, in 1952, 
2,313,944 licensed private radio sets. 


_ FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Canadian dollars): 


1950-51 1951-52*  1952-53t 
Revenue 3,112.5 4,003.1 4,279.0 
_ Expenditure 2,901.2 3,647.4 4,270.0 


-* Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


The net public debt (gross debt less 
- active assets) on Mar. 31, 1952, was re- 
_ ported at $11,077,600,000, compared to 
$11,433,314,948 on Mar. 31, 1951, $11,644,- 
_ 609,199 on Mar. 31, 1950, and $3,271,259,647 
- on Mar. 31, 1940. 
_ TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern 
‘part of the North American continent and 
“with an area larger than that of the 
_ _-United States, Canada’s topography 1s ex- 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
ag gion, including most cf Quebec, northern 
_ Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
_ Territories, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
h is an important source of minerals, wood 
pulp and water power. In the east the 
- mountainous maritime provinces have an 
‘irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
_ Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
_ principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
oped by parallel mountain ranges in- 
uding the Rockies. The Pacific border of 
é coast range | is ragged with flords and 
els, The highest point in Canada is 


Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 

CLIMATE, Canada has great variations of 

climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°. — 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara-_ 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- — 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- — 
land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson ~ 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. 


HYDROGRAPHY. Canada has an abun- 
Gance of large and small lakes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 
more than 100 miles long and 35 which | 
are more than 50 miles long. 


The two principal river systems are the 
Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St 
Lawrence with its tributaries is navigab 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada, The northern 
parts of Alberta and much of northern © 
British Columbia are drained through the — 
Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first nort: 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave a 
Lake and finally northwest through > the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If — 
measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2, ae Ke 


As most of the Canadian rivers: hi 


Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1951 was 4,783,000,000 kwh. pe 


MINERALS, Canada’s mineral resources 


in 1951 was valued at $1, 228 ,005,479. Me 
come mainly from two widely re ec 


(48,096,800 barrels in 1951) centers. me 
berta, There are important deposits o f 


MAJOR MINERALS. 


Mineral 1950 
Asbestos (tons) 875,344 
Coal (tons) 19,139,112 
Copper (Ib.) 528,418,296 
Gold (0z.) 4,441,227 
Lead (1b.) 331,394,128 
Nickel (Ib.) 247,317,867 
Silver (0z.) 23,221,431 
Zine (1b.) 626,454,598 

*Provisional. te 


‘FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,290,960 square miles, of 
which 435,000 are productive and acces- 
sible. Production of sawn lumber was es- 
timated at 6,600,000,000 bd. ft. in 1951, 
The manufacture of pulp and paper is one 
of the leading industries. Newsprint pro- 
- duction in 1951 was estimated at 5,516,000 
tons; exports were 5,112,051 tons, of which 
4,774,947 tons went to the U. S. 


‘Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car- 


coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 
important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
- mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
- dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 
of fishery production in 1950 (excluding 
‘ewfoundland) was $152,106,597; the catch 
otaled 14,912,234 ewt. 


Fur farming and trapping is also impor- 
4 tant. Trapping is carried on principally in’ 
the North while Quebec, Ontario and Al- 
 berta lead in the number of fur farms. 
The more important animals raised on fur 
_ farms are fox, muskrat, beaver, mink, rac- 
oon ahd martin. For the year ending 
lune 30, 1950, 7,377,491 pelts valued at 
184,038 were taken. Annual fur auc- 


‘Capital: Seiiley: (population 1,246). 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £7,145,- 

3; | ponte: £6,262,665. Chief export: 
le 9 il. ‘ 


; consists of a group of islands in the south 
Be anata about 250 miles east of the South 


id 50° w. long., south of 50° s. lat., 

etween 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
8. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- 
and apart from the production of wool, 
es and skins and tallow, there are no 


ried on successfully from South Georgia 
I land; 148,166 barrels of whale oil were 


ned for France in 1764, and West Falk- 
ind Island for Britain the following year. 
rhe French settlement later passed to 
in, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 


“British in 1883 and have since reas- 

their claim to the islands many 

in In 1914 the Battle of Falkland 

slands was fought nearby, resulting in a 

British victory. During World War II, 

Ste ey, the poly Lowes was an Pion re 
o base. | arent bean dep 


ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific’ 


—. . - EF, 

‘The climate is equable though relat ‘ } 
cold, with temperatures averaging about 
47° in midsummer and 37° in midwinter, © 


JAMAICA AND DEPENDENCIES—Sta- 
tus: Colony. ry 
Capital: Kingston (population 201 911). % 
Governor: Sir Hugh Foot. z 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, £16,905,- 
073; importst, £21,680,401. Chief exports: | ‘ 
sugar (35%), bananas, rum. %€ 

Agricultural products (1951): sugar 
(267, 928 long tons), bananas (4,080,543 
stems), rum (2,015,303 gal.), citrus fruits, ma 
ginger, coffee, pimento. 7 

* Excluding dependencies. + Jan.-Sept. 


Jamaica, the largest island in the British 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.), is eighty miles 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its is- 
land dependencies include the Turks and 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), Cay- 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and two 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Spanish 
possession until 1655, when it was taken by 
the British. According to the constitution 
of Novy. 20, 1944, the Governor is assisted 
by a House of Representatives of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun= 
cil {upper house) of 15 members and an 
Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Sites were leased for 99 years to the U.S. 
in 1940 for naval and air bases. 


The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under. 
cultivation. Sugar took the place of ba- — 
nanas as the chief crop during World War 
Ii. Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
pimento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
has increased considerably in recent years. 


Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
4,594. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
it attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
Kingston range from about 71° to 88°, 
but are considerably cooler inland. The * 
rainy seasons are in May and October. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colon 7 
Capital: St. John’s (population 10 °006). ‘g 
Governor: Sir Kenneth Blackburne. | 
Foreign trade (19509): exports, BWI$12,- 
034,354; imports, BW1$13,387,687, Chief ex- 
port: sugar. q 

Agricultural products: sugar, cotton, co- 
conuts, citrus fruits, tobacco. 

The Leeward Islands constitute a feder- 
ated group southeast of Puerto Rico; they 
are divided into four presidencies—An- 
tigua (108 sq. mi.) and dependencies (63 
sq. mi.); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. 
Kitts (68 sq. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) — 
and dependency (34 sq. mi.); and Mont-_ 
serrat (33 sq. mi.). The whole federation 
has @ nominated Executive Council and a 
partially elected Legislative Council. Each 
presidency also has a: local administratic 1. 
In/1940); the U!'S. ‘acqtired’ a” woryeat ms 


ON Oy AN cel NEE NaS i I Nea N Sg 5 te pt RE aD 


tip The jelands are eahetreeeey 
Temperatures average about 76° in Jan- 
-Uary and 81° in August; rainfall is mod- 
erate throughout the year. 


5 TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO—Status: 
— Colony. 
le eens Port of Spain (population 108,- 


Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance. 
Foreign trade (1951): domestie exports, 
_- BWI$205,749,147;  re-exports, BWI$7,353,- 
800; imports, BWI$214, 745,814. Chief ex- 
ports: petroleum (70%), sugar. 
Agricultural products: ae (1951: 140,- 
668 long tons), cacao, coconuts, 
ei Minerals (1951): petroleum (20,842,716 
barrels), asphalt (154,705 long tons), 
The islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
- 16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
iy Just north of the Orinoco delta. Both were 
- discovered by Columbus in 1498, and re- 
mained Spanish possessions until. 1797, 
a when the British took them. They are ad- 
» ministered by a governor, In 1941 the 
| United States was granted 99-year leases 
on the islands for naval and air bases cov- 
ering a total of 25,000 acres. 


Zs The soil is rich for the growing of trop!i- 
_ cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is the second lead- 
Ey ing oil producer of the Commonwealth, 
and the world’s most notable source of 
sr asphalt, found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
ea miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of 
; Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population is East Indian. 


Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
ua “mean annual temperature of 80°. The 
_ rainy season is from May to January (ex- 
cept October). 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Coiony. 

Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 

Governor: Sir Robert D. H. Arundell. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, BW1$13,- 
+ 407,527; imports, BWI$18,918,956. 
Agricultural products: arrrowroot 

_ Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace ( te 

nada), cacao. 


c 
/ These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
_ the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
_ 250 miles from the French colony of 
_ Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
xf colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
_ +233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133, The 
_ four units are not federated and have no 
- common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 
' More than. two-thirds of the inhabitants 
e Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
out 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
; y industry. St. Vincent has a virtual 
‘ monopoly on the world suppiy of arrow- 


EE 


S5F- 


‘cent of the world’s nutmeg. 


root, and Grenada furnishes SocuE 40 pe 


Climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem- 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. 


ASIA 

ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate, 
Governor: Tom Hickinbotham. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, Rs. 258, 

032,655; imports, Rs. 557,842,907. . re 


The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern 
tip of the Arabian peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 
when it became a separate province with — 
the chief commissioner responsible to the 
Indian government. In 1987 it was trans- 
ferred from Indian to Imperial control as 
a Crown colony. It is administered by a 
governor and commander in chief aided by ji 
an Executive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
who rule their respective territories in the 
protectorate are responsible to him. 

The island of Perim (5 sq. mi.), th 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of — 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
istratively to Aden. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship 


port is a station on the *hartoum-Rarcel ¥ 
alr route. Agriculture is unimportant ex 
cept for some coffee and eee and ia 


and native dhows. 


BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protecto 
ate and Sheikdom. 
British Political Agent: C. 3. Pelly. 


These islands form an archipelago 


independent sheikdom, ruled by She 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, bu 
actually a protectorate of Great Br 
which is represented by a eat 


pearl fisheries and the site of an 
on the London-Australia route. The 


in 1951 was 10, 994 ,344 barrels. AgHonle 
is of some importance. Most of the t 


ports are rice, cotton goods, pearls, co: 

and tea. The capital and principal por 

Manama (pop, 30,000) on Bahrein. 
BORNEO 

COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—St 


baer 
Vapital: 


Fessolion (population: 37,511 


ae 


* ‘Governor: Sir Ralph Hone. 
- Foreign trade (1951)*: exports, Str. $113,- 


; 708,195; imports, Str.$70,229,477. Chief ex- 
“port: rubber (75%). ; 
Agricultural products: rubber (1951: 


21,698 long tons), rice, copra. 

Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 
* Bxcluding transit trade. U 

- The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
administered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Straits Settlements to that of North 
Borneo in 1946. ~ 

- The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very prim-~ 
tive level of culture and social organiza- 
ion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
“ae msiderable, but the colony’s income is 
x ed on agricultural and jungle produce. 
‘he climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
th @ mean annual temperature range 
only 8°, although extremes of 64° and 
° have been recorded. The total rainfall 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually 
_ and is heaviest in the last three months 
BRUNEi—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Brunei (population 16,000). 
Sultan: Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

British Resident: J. C. H. Barcroft. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, Str.$205,- 
8,521; imports, Str.$60,265,034. Chief ex- 
rt: petroleum (97%). 

Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 

nei lies on the northwestern coast of 
Oo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
s placed under British protection in 
88, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
reby the native sultan yielded admin- 
ration of the state to a British resident. 
e governor of Sarawak was appointed 
commissioner for Brunei in 1948. 


1945. 
V fost of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
bulk of the population lives in and around 
‘ e capital, situated on the Brunei River 


Bolt: Kuching ‘(population 37,949). 
overnor: Sir Anthony F. Abell. 

oreign trade (1951): exports, Str.$508,- 
36; imports, Str.$383,745,457. Chief ex- 
3 petroleum (60%), rubber (30%). 


Aruoaltueal products: rubber _ (192 
4,760 short tons), rice, sago, pepper. 
"Minerals: petroleum, gold, silver, coal. 


Sarawak extends along the northwestern. 3 
i 


coast of Borneo for about 500 miles. in 
1841 part of the oresent territory was 
granted by the sultan of Brunei to Sir — 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by addi- 
ional concessions made between 1861 and ~ 
1905, continued to be ruled by. members — 
of the Brooke family until the Japanese — 
occupation in Dec., 1941. A British pro~ ~ 
tectorate since 1888, Sarawak became a 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through agree- 
ment between the British government and 
the then ruling rajah, oe Charles Vyner 
Brooke. 


The colony is mountainous and very well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
by water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
mineral is petroleum, which was discoy- — 
ered at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
worked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
proportion of the petroleum exports re- 
fects petroleum imported from Brunei and 
refined in Sarawak. There are also impor- 
tant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak had 
been developed into a highly organized 
community prior to the Japanese invasion. 


: 
4 
Sarawak’s climate, though tropical, is { 
healthful; the temperature seldom rises | 


ot 


above 90° and falls to 70° at night. Aver- 
age annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 
inches. 


Ceylon 

(Member of British Commonwealth) 

Area: 25,332 square miles. 

Population (est. June 30, 1951): 7,743,000 — 
(Sinhalese, 68%; Tamil, 22%; Moors, 6%; 
Burghers and Eurasians, .5%; Europeans © 
[5,292] and others, 3.5%). ; 

Density per square mile: 305.7. 

Governor General: Lord Soulbury. 

Prime Minister: Dudley Senanayake. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Colombo, 
387,990 (capital); Jaffna, 63,400 (fibers, to- 
bacco); Dehiwala—Mt. Lavinia, 65,700 (sub- 
urb of Colombo); Kandy, 56, 200 (tea). — 

Monetary unit: Ceylonese rupee, ; 

Languages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 

Religions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin- 
duism, 20%; Christianity, 10%; Mohams : 
medanism and others, 10%. 


HISTORY. The island of Ceylon lies in : 
the Indian Ocean 12 miles southeast 
of the southern tip of India. Known to 
the Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
to Mohammedan seamen as Serendib, it 
4s reputed to have been invaded from In- 
dia in 504 B.c. by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese | 
king. Buddhism was introduced in the 
third century B.c. In subsequent centurie’ 
the island was invaded and occupied a 
eral times by Indian princes. e 


ylon was visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
_ guese, who found the island divided into 

seven native kingdoms. The Portuguese 
settlers were ousted in: the middle of the 
17th century by the Dutch, who in turn 
were defeated by an English force in 1796. 
_ Ceylon became a Crown colony in 1796, and 
_ was formally ceded to England by the 
- treaty of Amiens in 1802. 

The Donoughmore constitution of 1931 
vested control over most local affairs in a 
state council, which had an elected ma- 

jority. The arrangement proved generally 

unacceptable, and after World War II a 
commission headed by Lord Soulbury 

_ drafted a new constitution. Elections held 
yes in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by the 

United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 
assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4, 
1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion. 

GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
_ Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
The bicameral 
_ parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 101 members elected by full 
- adult suffrage, and a Senate composed of 
a 15 elected and 15 appointed members. 

Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
oon under terms of the 1947 defense agree- 
_ ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from kindergarten to university, 
and the level of literacy is high. In 1949 
there were 5,610 Sinhalese and Tamil 
schools, with 1,010,184 pupils and 631 Eng- 
Ush and bilingual schools with 237,678 
pupils. The University of Ceylon (founded 
in 1942) had 1,850 students in 1949-50. 


; Sinhalese, spoken by approximately two- 
thirds of the population, is an Aryan 
tongue closely related to Pall. 


Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
‘ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
arge part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex- 
“port crops—tea (1951: 143,460 metric tons), 
rubber (106,680 metric tons) and coconut 
- products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in~- 
clude rice (278,400 tons paddy), fruits, 
cinnamon and citronella. In 1951, there 
were 1,112,360 cattle, 567,672 buffalo and 
411,320 goats. 

Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 


{hy 


_ by the prime minister. 


& 


1949 1950 5 1951 
1,063 1,563 1,904 
1,029) 9: 1,167 1,559 


Chief exports by value in 1951 were tea 
(42%), rubber (31%) and coconut prod- 
ucts (17%). Leading customers were Brit- 
ain (31%), the U. S. (10%) and Australia 
(7%); leading suppliers, Britain (22%), 
Burma (15%) and India (12%). 


Ceylon is well served by highways and 
the government railway, which total 18,560 
and 894 miles respectively. A fast ferry 
connects railheads in India and Ceylon. 

Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of Ceylonese rupees) : S 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52+ 
Revenue 623.3 910.2 984.4 | 
Expenditure 563.2 804.9 


982.8 
* Budget estimate. ite 


The net public debt on Sept. 30, 1950, 
was 520,300,000 rupees. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Most of the island is flat, but mountains 
in the south central part rise to 8,000 feet. — 
The island extends to a maximum of 270 — 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga 
(206 miles). : 

Mineral resources include _ graphite 
(plumbago) (1951 exports: 12,621 metr 
tons), gem stones, mica, magnesite and 
vanadium; uranium deposits have been r 
ported. 


A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s clima 
is the monsoon, which appears in May an 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var 
ies from 40 inches in the northeast i 
more than 200 in the southwest. The mean _ 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. These islands, a gr Ns 
of 12 coral atolls, are located about 400 Bi 
miles to the southwest of Ceylon. The pop- 
ulation, almost entirely Mohammedan, » 
about 100,000. They were reported to hav 
adopted a republican form of governme 

in 1952. Fishing and coir making are th 

leading industries. ; 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. ; 
Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1950: 38,19. 
Governor: Sir Andrew B. Wrig ht. ap 
Foreign trade (1950): enue dineh 
Hanns a ele £11,059,039; imports, £13, 474 
290. Chief export: copper concentrates. 
Agricultural products: barley, whea 
potatoes, wine, fruit. j 
Minerals: copper ore en 
rite ore. 


Cyprus, third largest island in the M 
iterranean, is roughly equidistant f1 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria t 
east. The site of early Phoenician 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 fro: 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottom 
pire, under which it remained unt! 
when it was ceded to Great Britain f 


‘i 
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(Noy. 5, 1914), the island was formally an- 
nexed to Great Britain. f 


The governor is advised by-a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 
the lawmaking power. 


The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
a distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
More than 80 per cent of the population 
is Christian. Agriculture is the principal 
industry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well as copper mining. 

The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Victoria (population 767,000). 

Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports (in Hong 
Kong dollars), $4,433,028,000; imports, 
$4,870,315,000. Chief export: textiles. 

Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. 

Major industries: shipbuilding, rope 
making, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 


The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- 
cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 
mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Canton River 
about 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 
ceded to Britain in 1841. 

Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territories, 
which are mainly agricultural lands, were 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered the 
following Christmas Day. It remained un- 
der Japanese occupation until Sept., 1945. 

Possessing an excellent natural harbor 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepot for trade 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine- 
tenths of exports. The colony is also an 
important British military and naval base. 

The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- 
tain the greater part of the population, 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besides 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture or 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harbour 
or neighboring bays, supporting itself by 
fishing or by laboring on the wharves. 
About 20 per cent of the total area of Hong 
Kong is under cultivation, mostly in the 
New Territories. Manufacture of consum- 
er’s goods, both for local consumption and 
for export, is also important. 

Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, 
although violent typhoons sometimes de- 
scend upon the colony. The average annual 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° in 


February to 82° in July. The summer is 
the rainy season. 


MALAYAN FEDERATION and SINGA- 
PORE—Status; Protectorates and Crown 
Colony. 

Caplial: 
441,885). 

Federation Capital: Kuala Lumpur (pop- 
ulation 1947: 176,195). 

Commissioner General in Southeast Asia: 
Malcolm Macdonald. 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federa- 
tion: Gen. Sir Gerald Templer. 

Governor of Singapore: John F. Nicoll. 
Foreign trade (1931): exports, Str.$6,076,- 
478,000; imports, Str. $4, 756,058,000. Chief 

exports: rubber (65%), tin (10%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1951: 
605,346 long tons), rice, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin ore (1951: 57,167 long tons), 
iron ore (846,803 tons), tungsten, bauxite, 
manganese ore, coal. 

é Forest products: timber, damar, jelu- 
ong. 


British Malaya consists of semi-inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior to 
World War II. Japanese troops invaded the 
Malayan States in December, 1941, and 
captured Singapore from the mainland 
February 15, 1942. 


By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 
—the former “Federated Malay States” 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
—the former “Unfederated Malay States” 
—Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah 
and Perlis—and all parts of the former 
“Straits Settlements” except Singapore— 
thus including Penang and Malacca. The 
small island of Labuan, off Borneo, was 
transferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo, 
The Crown colony of Singapore, compris- 
ing the island of Singapore and its de- 
dependency, Christmas Island, remained 
outside the Malayan Federation. The Cocos 
or Keeling Islands, a former dependency, 
were transferred to Australian control in 
1951. 


After vigorous opposition, this arrange- 
ment was modified on Feb. 1, 1948, and 
the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Malayan Federation, which has a federal 
executive and a federal legislative council 
presided over by the high commissioner. 
British influence in the affairs of the nine 
native states is limited to defense and for- 
eign affairs. The sultan of each state has 
undertaken to promulgate a written con- 


Singapore (population 1947: 


a Crown colony. 


_ The Commissioner General in Southeast 
_ Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 


_ Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 
stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
munist-led guerrillas. About 50 per cent 

-of the population of the Federation is 
Malayan and 38 per cent Chinese; about 70 
per cent of the population of the colony of 
Singapore is Chinese. 


-- Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
_- area’s prosperity. Over 60 per cent of the 
 cultivabie area is devoted to the growing of 
- rubber, and prewar production accounted 
' for 40 per cent of the world supply. Pro- 
_ duction recovered rapidly after the war. 
_ In 1940 Malaya produced 33.2 per cent of 
_ the world’s output of tin; postwar recov- 
- ery of the industry was slower than in the 
case of rubber, although by 1949 Malaya 
was again the world’s chief producer. 


The climate of Singapore, principal city 
- of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The average number 
_ of rainy days is about 173. 


India (Republic) 


Area; 1,220,099 square miles (including 
Kashmir, 82,258 square miles). 


Population census 1951)*: 356,391,624.+ 
(Hindu [predominant], Moslem, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist). 

Density per square mile: 313.7.4 

President: Rajendra Prasad. 

Prime Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


Principal cities (census 1951)*: Bombay, 
2,840,011 sea ort; cotton and textiles); 
alcutta, ,790 (chief port); Madras, 
429,985 feagony: Hyderabad, 1,085,074 
(trade center); Delhi, 914,634 (manufac- 
turing); Ahmedabad, 188,310 (manufactur- 
ing); Bangalore, 726,170 (manufacturing) ; 
‘Kanpur (Cawnpore), 704,536 (textiles) ; 
New Delhi, 279,063 (capital). 

if Monetary unit: Rupee. 
Principal languages: English (official), 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Kanarese. 
 * Provistonal. + Excluding Kashmir (est. 1950: 4,370,- 


000) and tribal areas of Assam (est. 1951: 500 /000). 
_¢ Exciuding Kashmir. 


HISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
t he largest, richest and most populous na- 
tions in the world. A sovereign republic 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
eons most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 


bwest found a land already well civi- 
_ Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 


stitution for his state. Singapore Cemaing 


‘borders of India, the British war cabi et 


tiny B.c., had spread. turougy northern Re 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 3.c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India, 
continued to be divided into scores of — 
rival states. Sy 
In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded — 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. — 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened — 
this empire and became the ruler of a 
greater portion of India than had ever — 
before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 
monopoly on trade with the subcontinent. 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first fac- 
tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding 
its influence, fighting against the Indian 
rulers and the French, Dutch and pg 
guese traders simultaneously. 

Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, hae 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. Th 
defeat of Freneh and Mohammedan armie: 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 176 
laid the foundation of the British Empir 
in India. From then until 1853, when the 
administration of India was formally tr. 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, 
Hast India Company was constantly oc 
pied with the suppression of native 1 
risings and the extension of British m 


After World War I, in which even the 
Mohammedan states of India sent troo] 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian nation: 
ist unrest rose to new heights under th 
leadership of a HUttle Hindu lawyer, © 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatm 
Gandhi. His tactics, of a politico-religiou: 
nature, called for non-violent rev 
against British authority. He soon becam 


Officials, and by an act passed in 193. L 
dia was given a federal form of he .- 
ment and a EO) of self-rule. 


an unpartitioned India as a pep c i 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 

the Japanese pressing hard on the easterr i 


decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to 8 
dia to try to reach a political settleme: 
wan nationalist leaders, The mi ion 


Area, Population 
Provinces an census 1954 
Assam 49,473 9,129,442 * 
Bihar 70,368 40,218,916 
Bombay 111,294 35,943,559 
Madhya Be 130,475 21,327,898 
' Madras 127,610 56,952,332 
- Orissa 59,869 14,644,293 
Punjab 35,684 12,638,611 
Uttar Pradesh 112,523 68,254,118 
3 West Bengal 28,215 24,786,683 
States and Unions of States 
‘Hyderabad 82,318 18,652,964 
Kashmir 82,258 4,370,000} 
iy Madhya Bharat 46,273 7,941,642 
_ Mysore 29,458 9,071,678 
Patiala and 
- Hast Punjab 10,119 $,468,631 
- Rajasthan 128,356 15,297,979 
Saurashtra 31,885 4,136,005 
- Travancore- 
Cochin 9,155 9,265,157 


_ Party took the position that the British 
must quit India. In August 1942, fearing 
- mass civil disobedience, the Government 
_ of India carried out widespread arrests of 
_ Congress leaders including Gandhi, Jawa- 
- harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Kalam 
_ Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 
_ tions of the nationalist movement, mostly 
_ under the leadership of the socialist wing, 
a underground. 


; jement- were resumed and they proved 
me: qhet ‘ee until the British Labour Govern- 


ob * 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Moslem 
League to a long-term plan for a constitu- 


O ovinces with a minimal center. However, 
ement was not reached on an interim 
sarnment and the Moslem League later 
rted to its position of unconditional 
D partition. Finally, in February, 1947, the 
“Tabour Government announced its deter- 
; lation to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out by 
time. 
ith the appointment at the same time 
Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 


ainent was reached on the partitioning 
° dia along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin- 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 

of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in their 

tirety. 


POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS OF REPUBLIC. OF INDIA, 1952 


Are Eaten 
Megorex} ¥ 
Centrally administered areas ® 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,400 692,506 2 
Bhopal 6,921 838,107 
Bilaspur 453 127,566 ~ 
Coorg 1,593 229,255 
Cutch 8,461 567,825 
Delhi 574 1,743,992 
Himachal Pradesh 11,254 989,437 — 
Manipur 8,620 579,058 
Tripura 4,049 649,930: 
Vindhya Pradesh 24,610 3,577,431 
Territories and other areas & 
Andaman and 4 
Nicobar Islands 3,143 30,963 
Sikkim# 2,745 135,646 


* Excluding tribal areas with estimated population of « 
560,000. + Estimated population 1950; status in dispute © 
with Pakistan. ¢ Himalayan state under Indian protec- 
tion. 


The Indian Independence Act, passed 
quickly by both houses of the British Par- 
Mament, received royal assent on July 18, 
1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 

Under the leadership of Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the new nation quickly took 
{ts place in world councils as a sélf-govern- — 
ing state. At home the nation pursued — 
@ policy of integration and reorganization 
designed to place effective power in the 
hands of the central government, which — 
was faced at the outset by widespread com- 
munal rioting climaxed by the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 
leader, on Jan. 30, 1948. 

GOVERNMENT. Since Jan. 26, 1950, India 
has been a sovereign republic within the — 
Commonwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
proved by the other Commonwealth na- 
tions at London in April, 1949, on the 
condition that India recognize the King as 
head of the Commonwealth. Under the © 
constitution adopted by the Constituent j 
q 
1 


Pe et ee ae 


Assembly on Noy. 26, 1949, India has a 

parliamentary type of government. The ~ 
bicameral parliament is composed of the 

Council of States (216 members—204 ; 
chosen by constituent states and 12 by 

the President) and the House of the — 
People (497 members—489 elected directly — 
by popular vote for 5-year terms and 8 
chosen by the President). The President is 
elected for a five-year term by an electoral 
college composed of parliament and the 
elected members of the state legislatures, 
The cabinet, headed by the prime minister, 
administers the government and is collegs) 
tively responsible to the House of the 
People. The constituent states have their 


6 governors aad popularly elected legis- 
tures. 


In national elections held between Oct. 
1951 and Feb. 1952, the Congress party 
won 8638 of the 489 elective seats in the 
House of the People, Independents 36, 
Communists and allies 27, Socialists 12, 
others 51. 


NATIVE STATES. Most of the 560-odd 
native states and subdivisions of pre-1947 
India acceded to the new nation, and the 
central government pursued a vigorous 
policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent provinces 
(230 states with an area of 110,700 sq. mi. 
and a population of 18,200,000), (2) con- 
_version into centrally administered areas 
(8 states), and (3) grouping into unions 
of states (304 states with an area of over 
236,000 sq. mi. and population of 37,600,- 
000) of which there are six, in addition to 

_ the single states cf Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The unions of states and the 
latter three states have been assimilated 
to the level of provinces, and have fully 

* representative forms of government, sub- 

ject to the power of the central govern- 
ment. 

The status of the large princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the northwest 
frontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
85 per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
prince acceded to India, which took over 
administration following invasion by Mos- 
lem troops in late 1947. The U. N. Security 
Council voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 
plebiscite in the area, but, largely be- 
cause of mutual distrust between India 
and Pakistan, arrangements have not been 
made for holding it. 

DEFENSE. In the division of the British 

Indian Army after the transfer of power, 

India received 45 regiments approximat- 
ing 250,000 men. Plans were announced 
late in 1950 to reduce the strength of the 
then 300,000-man army, the reduced force 
to be highly mobile. 

The division of the Royal Indian 
Air Force gave India i transport and 
7 fighter squadrons. The Indian navy has 
1 cruiser (ex-H.M.S. Achilles), 3 destroyers, 
4 sloops, 2 frigates, 12 minesweepers and 
several smaller vessels. Almost all the sen- 
jor officers in the three services are now 
Indian. 

_ EDUCATION. Plans were under way in 
1951-52 for extensive expansion and mod- 
ernization of all branches of education, 
with emphasis on technological training. 
Detailed data, however, were not available. 

In 1950 there were 26 teaching and affili- 
ating universities. English is being re- 
placed as the language of instruction by 

Indian languages. 

AGRICULTURE, Over 200,000,000 acres are 

under cultivation, but India probably 

vill continue to be a food+deficit area for 


a. 


ay 


+ 


peverat years. Rice is the staple food crops 
cotton, tea and jute are important cash’ 
crops. Final production estimates for the 
crop year 1950-51 included rice, 31,074,000 
metric tons paddy; wheat, 6,320,000 tons; — 
barley, 2,187,000 tons; tea, 274,000 tons; 
sesame, 427,700 tons; cottonseed, 1,186,000 
tons; cotton, 3,300,000 bales of 400 Ib. 
each; jute, 3,301,000 bales of 400 lb. each. 


In 1951 there were 180,200,000 cattle and 
in 1950 39,000,000 sheep; in 1945 (present 
area), 556,000 horses, 46,469,000 goats, 40,- 
610,000 buffalo and 193,000 camels. 


MANUFACTURING. The republic retained 
almost all the industrial facilities of Brit- 
ish India and is among the ten leading 
industrial nations of the world. Cotton 
and jute manufacturing are the two largest — 
industrial activities, the former concen- 
trated largely in Bombay and the latter in 

Calcutta. The provinces of West Bengal — 
and Bombay are the two most important ; 
areas of industrial concentration, with 
Madras ranking third in importance. In 
1950, upwards of 850 cotton mills produced — 

1,174,000,000 lb. of yarn and 3,665,000, 000. 
yards of cloth. Processing of sugar is of 
great importance; in 1950, 142 factories 

produced 976,000 tons. About 90 per cent 
of the world’s supply of jute is processed. » 
in the republic. The annual steel capacity 
is 1,264,000 tons, of which the huge Tata 

Works in Bihar account for 850,000. Total ~ 
production in 1951 was 1,524,000 metric — 
tons; that of pig iron and ferroalloys, — 
1,848,000 metric tons. Production of silk 
and woolen goods, vegetable oils, coir yarn, — 
paper, matches, salt, cement, leather and — 
shoes, and heavy chemicals is also impor- 7 
tant. 5 


COMMUNICATIONS. The division of the 
British Indian railway system gave the re- 
public 33,865 miles of track, all under gov 
ernment control. The chief ports are Bom: 
bay and Calcutta, According to Lloyd ; 
Register, the merchant marine had 175 — 
steamers and motor ships (100 tons an 
over) aggregating 451,905 gross tons | O 
June 30, 1951. Roads in 1948 totaled 296 
438 miles. In 1951, airlines flew approx 
mately 265,000,000 passenger-miles. 


TRADE. India is primarily an importer : 
finished manufactured goods and an € 
porter of raw materials and semimanufa 
tured products. Recent trade data ape) 
follows (in millions of rupees) : 


1949-50 1950-51 
Exports 5,051 6,108 
Imports 6,319 6,134 


* Provisional figures. 


The leading customers in 1950-51 we! St 
Britain (22%), the U. S, (18%), Australia — 
(5%), Pakistan (5%) and Burma (4%). 
prasad ae included Britain Ce 
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were cotton manufactures and yarns 
(23%), jute and jute manufactures (20%) 
and tea. Leading imports included raw cot- 
ton and waste, machinery, grain, pulse and 
flour. 


MINERALS. The republic has rich mineral 
resources. The most valuable mineral is 
coal, deposited throughout most of the 
nation; production in 1951 was approxi- 
mately 38,400,000 short tons. Manganese 
ore (747,000 tons in 1950) is mined in 
Madhya Pradesh, and gold in Orissa. 


Assam and the Punjab produce oil. 
Other minerals include iron ore, monazite, 
diamonds, magnesite, uranium, zircon, sil- 
ver, graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
sapphires. 

FINANCE. The interim 1952-53 budget on 
revenue account estimated revenue at Rs. 
’ 4,250,000,000, expenditure at Rs. 4,068,000,- 
000. Expenditure on capital account was 
placed at Rs. 1,515,000,000, the estimated 
Overall deficit being Rs. 560,000,000. The 
public debt on March 81, 1951, was about 
Rs. 20,886,100,000, most of which was held 
internally. 

TOPOGRAPHY. Occupying the center of 
the Indian subcontinent, the main part 
of the republic is shaped somewhat like 
an arrowhead, with the tip located at the 
south. In the northern section are the Hi- 
malayas, south of which lie extensive 
plains drained by the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra river systems. The republic contains 
a large part of the great Indo-Gangetic 
plain which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and 
the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain is 
the richest and most densely settled part 
of the subcontinent, containing more than 
half the population. Another distinct nat- 
ural region is the Deccan, a plateau of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, oceupying the 
southern or peninsular portion of the sub- 
continent. In several regions, the Deccan 
is quite mountainous. 

~ Forming a part of the republic are sev- 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadives (14 
islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in the 
Arabian Sea; the Andamans (204 islands 
totaling 2,508 sq. mi.); and the Nicobars 
(19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

India’s three great river systems, all ris~ 
ing in the Himalayas, have extensive del- 
| tas. The Ganges flows south and then east 
for 1,540 miles across the northern plain 
to the Bay of Bengal; part of its delta, 
which begins 220 miles from the sea, is 
within the republic. The Indus, starting in 
Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 


_ miles in Kashmir before turning southwest 


toward the Arabian Sea; it is important for 
irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahmaputra, 
also rising in Tibet, flows eastward first 
through India and then south into Paki- 
Stan and the Bay. of Benga). 


CLIMATE. India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the 
south, where temperatures are almost con- 
stant the year around. During the No- 
vember-February cool season, northern In- 
dia has a climate like that of the Riviera, 
From March to June steadily rising tem- 
peratures reach a peak sometimes as high 
as 115°, and then comes the southwest 
monsoon. Rainfall is heavy in most of the 
Union, averaging 50 to 60 inches in Assam 
and reaching 500 inches in the Assamese 
Garo hills. 


Pakistan 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


mn 337,524 square miles.* 
open (census 1951): 75,687,000 
(Moslem [about 80%], Hindu, Sikh). 
Density per square mile: 224.2. 
Governor General: Ghulam Mohammed. 
Prime Minister: Khwaja Nazimuddin. 
Licey cities (census 1951)+: Kara- 


chi 000 (capital); Lahore, 849,000 
(Punjabi ‘manufacturing centr); Dacca, 
401,000 (capital, East Pakistan} ; Chitta- 
gong, 269,000 (eastern seaport); Rawal- 
pindi, 243,000 (military center). 

Monetary unit: Pakistani rupe®. 
Principal languages: Englisa, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi. 

* Unofficial estimate. + Provisional. 


HISTORY. Pakistan, a self-governing mem- . 


ber of the Commonwealth of Nations and 
one of the two successor states to Brit- 
ish India, is the world’s largest and most 
important Moslem state. 


The history of Pakistan prior to 1947 is 
principally that of India. (See India.) Its 
creation was to a large extent attributable 
to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who envisaged 
and pressed for the idea of a predomi- 
nantly Moslem state carved out of the 
Moslem areas of British India. Upon the 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinnah 
became the first governor general; he died 
on Sept. 11, 1948, and was succeeded by 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, then Prime Minister 
of eastern Pakistan, who became Prime 
Minister of the new nation upon the as- 
sassination of Liaquat Ali Khan, Oct. 16, 
1951. 


GOVERNMENT. Pending the promulgation 
of a definitive constitution, Pakistan has a 
provisional government which is federal in 
nature. The governor general represents 
the Crown and is advised by the prime 
minister and his cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the constituent assembly, which 
has both legislative and constitution-mak- 
ing powers. The provincial legislatures en- 
joy autonomy in certain fields; the pro- 
vincial governors are appointed by the 
governor general on advice of the federal 
cabinet. 

PROVINCES. Pakistan consists of two large 
sectors approximately 1,000 miles apart, 


separated hy the Republic of India: in the 


. 


J 


northwest, Sind, Baluanetay, the: North- 
West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
_— the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
few other small native states; in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs, 
' Oyer half of the nation’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal, which con- 
tains only 15 per cent of the total area, 


DEFENSE. In the division of the British 
Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
strength of about 250,000 in 1949, The 
Royal Pakistan Navy has a force cf 3 de- 

- stroyers, 2 sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweep- 
ers and several smaller vessels. The air 
force has 1 transport and 2 fighter squad- 
rons, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Literacy was barely 13.2 per cent, accord- 
ing to the 1951 census. In 1950, it was re- 
ported that there were 38,453 primary 

- schools, 4,963 secondary schools, 1,649 high 
schools and 3 universities. 


Pakistan, poor in industry and natural 
_ resources, is mainly an agricultural nation. 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigated, 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 
Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 
wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Production 
estimates for the crop year 1950-51 in- 
cluded wheat, 4,022,000 metric tons; rice, 
12,490,000 tons (paddy); maize, 374,000 
tons; barley, 157,000 tons; tea, 17,250 
tons; jute, 4,356,000 bales of 400 lb. each; 
cotton (ginned), 253,000 tons; cottonseed, 
459,000 tons. Wool production in 1950 was 
11,000 tons (greasy). In 1947-48 there were 
+ 24,296,000 cattle, 6,145,000 sheep, 5,600,000 
- buffalo, 454,000 camels and 470,000 horses. 
Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
_ products and an importer of manufactured 
commodities. Recent statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Pakistani rupees) : 


a 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 
_ Exports 1,202 2,235 2,300 
Imports 1,416 1,520 1,929 


Chief exports in 1950-51 were raw cotton 
(52%) and raw jute (35%). Leading cus- 
tomers were India (14%), Japan (14%) 
and Britain (13%); leading suppliers, Brit- 
ain (25%), India (18%) and Japan (12%). 
Important imports included cotton yarns 
and manufactures (35%), machinery and 
vehicles (14%) and metals and manufac- 
tures (6%). 
_ Development of a unified nation is re- 

tarded by the fact that communication 
_ between east and west Pakistan 1s possible 
he only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. In the 
livision of the British Indtan railways, 


PaEtAn® “received 6, 659 miles of track. 
Western Pakistan has an estimated road 
mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there _ 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ble by small steamers. On Dec. 31, 1948, 
the merchant marine had 19 vessels aggre+_ 
gating 87,703 gross tons. Karachi, the chief — 
port, is the distribution center for north 
India and has the most important airport 
on the subcontinent. Chittagong is being 
developed as a port for eastern Pakistan. 
Pakistan's industries supply only asmali 
part of the national requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning — 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and two petroleum refineries. aM 
Mineral resources are limited. Production 
in 1951 included petroleum, 152,400 metric 
tons; coal and lignite, 516,000 tons; (1950) 
chromite, 18,700 tons; gypsum, 19,000 tons. 
The preliminary budget for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 (which includes the railway. 
budget) estimated revenue at Rs. 1,747,300,-. 
000 and expenditure at Rs. 1,668 ,900,000. F 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Almost all 
of Sind and the west Punjab are a con- 
tinuation of north-central plains leading 
up to rugged mountains in the north and > 
west which traverse Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Eastern Pak-_ 
istan is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 
vation averaging not more than 600 feet, 
above sea level. “= 
Numerous rivers flow southward ites : 
western Pakistan from the Himalayas; the — 
greatest one, the Indus, enters the Arabian — 
Sea near Karachi. Many barrages form the ~ 
basis of artificial irrigation systems; land 
outside the reach of river water is either 
desert or semiarid. Several rivers with nu- 
merous branches cover eastern Pakistan 
and provide natural irrigation; the are 
includes part of the Ganges delta. = 
Western Pakistan has a brisk, cool seas 
between November and March, with av 
age mean temperature of about 60°, an 
an extremely warm period between Ap 
and November, with an average mean 
85°. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the rang e 
of the summer monsoon, with average an 
nual rainfall of 85 in. The average m 
mum temperature varies between 75° a 
100° during April to June; the minimu 
between 45° and 60° during November 
January. 


OCEANIA 


Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 
Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
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Population (est. June 30, 1951): 8,431,- 
$91 (excluding full blooded aborigines, es- 
timated at 50,000). 

Density per square mile: 2.8. 

Governor General: Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim. 

Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Sydney, 
1,549,590 (seaport, wool market); Mel- 
bourne, 1,326,400 (seaport; wool, wheat); 
Brisbane, 444,650 (seaport, industrial cen- 
ter); Adelaide, 422,000 (seaport); Perth, 
209,000 (western seaport); Canberra, 19,600 
a: 5 

onetary. unit: Australian peund (£A). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1947): Anglican, 
839.0%; Roman Catholic, 20.7%; Presby- 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 11.5%; other 
Christians, 7.1%; others, 11.9%. 
HISTORY. Australia was the last conti- 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
coast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to 
east along the southern shore and proved 
that Australia was not a part of the Ant- 
arctic continent. The continent was called 
New Holland until about 1850. 


In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast 
of New Holland and landed south of the 
present city of Sydney. His account of the 
country led to its being claimed and set- 
tled by Great Britain. 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal sta- 
tion for criminals from England. Transpor- 
tation of criminals was virtually suspended 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively 
few white settlers until gold was discov- 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which immi- 
grants poured in. By 1860 all the states 
(then. separate colonies) except Western 
Australia had been granted responsible 
government. 

On January 1, 1901, the six Australian 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops 
abroad, ail volunteers, of whom 59,258 
were killed, died or were missing. The 
financial drain on a nation of less than 
6,000,000 population was extremely heavy. 

The Commonwealth again declared war 
on Germany September 3, 1939; and in 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa- 
nese invasion of Southeast Asia and New 
Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, Aus- 
tralia was threatened with invasion for the 
first time in 150 years, The Commonwealth 


became a vast base for U. 5. troops, and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. 


In the general elections held August 21, 
1948, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labour 
government was confirmed in office. Cur- 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeeded 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 
party. The Crown’s appointment, on Com- 
monwealth recommendation, of the Mon. 
William J. McKell, a local Labourite, to the 
office of Governor General, Jan. 31, 1947, to 
succeed the Duke of Gloucester, was bit- 
terly criticized by the opposition. The Le- 
bour government was soundly defeated by 
the Liberal-Country-party coalition in gen- 
eral elections held Dec. 10, 1949, and Robert 
Gordon Menzies, the Liberal leader, became 
Prime Minister on Dec. 15, Elections held 
April 28, 1951, were again won by the coa- 
lition, although by. a narrower margin. 


GOVERNMENT. Australia, a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a federal union of six states 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania) and two territories (Northern 
Territory and Australian Oapital Terri- 
tory). The Constitution is modeled to 
some extent on that of the United States. 
Federal legislative power is vested in a Par- 
liament of two houses—the Senate with 
60 members (10 for each state) and the 
House of Representatives with 121 mem- 
bers (plus 2 members without vote who 
represent the territories) elected on a 
population basis. 


Executive power nominally is exercised 
by the Queen, through a Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by her. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net members, who are responsible to the 
House of Representatives and must enjoy 
its confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives continues its sessions for three years 
from the date of its first meeting, unless 
sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
six years, but the Senate may be dissolved 
in the event of prolonged disagreement 
with the House. The party alignment in 
the House after the elections of April 
28, 1951, was as follows: Liberal 52, Coun- 
try 17 and Labour 52 (and 2 non-voting 
members). 


Each of the states is headed by a goy- 
ernor appointed by the British Crown and 
advised by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; the latter actually administer the 
government, As in the U.S., the state gov- 
ernments retain the powers not specifically 
delegated to the federal government. The 
Northern Territory is administered by the 
federal government, 


Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Suprerae Court of 7 justices, ap- 


ss 


intel & the ‘Governor General in Gouie 
il. Each state has its own judicial system. 


Compulsory military service was reintro- 
oat im 1951. The army then had up- 
Wards of 20,000 men, and the navy had 
fo 16,000 men, with 1 aircraft carrier, 3 
, cruisers, 10 destroyers, 3 submarines (on 
loan from Britain), 14 frigates and many 
smaller craft. The air force had about 10,- 
000 men. Army, navy and air units were 
sent to Korea. During World War II, 350,- 
@00 men served overseas. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Normal primary education is provided free 
by the states. In 1950 there were 7,969 

_ state schools, with average attendance of 
869,906, and 1,835 private schools, with 
average attendance of 281,056. The 8 uni- 
'versities had a total enrollment of 33,000. 


Australia is the world’s chief prceducer of 
. wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
. is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
- toral pursuits. On March 31, 1951, there 
were 115,596,136 sheep, 15,223,829 cattle, 
1,133,588 hogs and 998,954 horses. The pro- 
duction of wool in 1950-5i was 487,865 
long tons (greasy); butter, 164,971 tons; 
cheese, 44,578 tons. Production of meat 
averages 1,000,000 long tons annually; it 
was 1,013,841 tons in 1950-51. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 

duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
- creasing. Production of wheat in 1950-51 
- was 4,935,117 long tons. Production of oats 
was 448,711 tons; barley, 509,839 tons; 
maize, 118,221 tons. 
_ Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens- 
a dJand and New South Wales, tobacco in 
is northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly in 
oo Australia and Victoria. 


Australian industry has made rapid 
rogress, with the value of industrial out- 
s put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
_ facturing is concentrated in or near the 
te capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the process- 
sae ing of pastoral products, although heavy 
industrial goods are being manufactured 
in increasing volume. New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
_ dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
_ In 1950-51 there were 43,129 factories, em- 
 ploying 968,232 workers and producing net 
output valued at £A845,665,000 and gross 
output valued at £A2,151,056,000. Steel 
Bee eucrion was 1,434,000 long tons in 1951. 
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bal 1950-61 the leading customers were 
Britain (83%), the U. S. (15%), France 
(9%), Japan (6%) and Italy (5%). Lead- 
ing suppliers were Britain (48%), the U.S. 
(8%) and aie (5%). Chief exports were 
wool (65% wheat (8%), flour (4%), 
meat (3%) ies hides and skins (3%). _ 
The principal ports are Sydney, Mel-. 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in- 
1949 totaled 27,716; roads, over 500,000, 
Civil aviation is under Commonwealth 
contrel. The merchant marine had 349 
ships (100 tons and over), aggregating 
553,748 gross tons, on June 380, 1951. In 
March 1951, there were 1,182,135 tele- — 
phones, 2,074,775 radios and, in Dec. 1950, 
876,902 automobiles and 475,926 commer- 
cial vehicles. 


Revenue on consolidated account ( actual. 
for 1950-51) was £A4841,791,688 (estimated 
1951-52: £A1,056,104,000); expenditure 
(actual 1950-51), £A4841,791,688 (estimated 
1951-52: £A1,056,104,000). Loan fund ex- 
penditure (actual 1950-51) was £A54,427,- 
041 (estimated 1951-52: £A55,672 000). The 
public debt (federal and state) on Dec. 31, 
1951, was £A3,183,148,000 (federal only:- 
£A1,901,605,000). 3 ; 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. > 
Australia is approximately equal in area — 
to the United States and is more than 
three-fourths the size of Europe. Much 
the continent is an arid plain with neith 
high mountains nor large forests. 
coast line is unusually regular, but t 
great peninsulas jut out toward Ne 
Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsv 
and Arnhem Land. Between them lies tl 
Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great — 
Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
Along the east coast, ranges of mountai 
run from north to south, reaching thi 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft 


one drained by the Murray and Darling — 
Rivers which flow into the sea southeast — 
of Adelaide, the second draining into tate | 
Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a tropica 


The western half of the continent is ocel 
pied by a desert plateau which rises int: 


mi.), ‘lying off the southeastern coas 
largely a plateau. 


Australia possesses considerable miner 
resources. The value of mineral outp 
in 1950 was £A89,543,729. Most important 
is gold (1950 output: 869,537 ounces). 
ond in importance is coal, mined near 
Sydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania a 
(1951 output: 17,621,486 long tons, plus 
7,836,056 tons of brown coal). The Brok 
Hill mines in New South Wales are one of 
the most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas 1 a 
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the world. Silver production in 1950 was 
11,134,640 ounces; lead, 224,849 long tons; 
and zinc, 193,258 tons. Other important 
minerals include tin (1,854 tons), copper 
(16,660 tons), iron ore (1,464,617 tons) and 
uranium, 


Forest products include timber (rough 
sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 
béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 


CLIMATE, The northern third of the coun- 
try lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
mainder within the south temperate zone. 
The coolest portion of the mainland (Vic- 
toria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 
The average temperature for Australia as 
@ whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 
areas average 82°. Only in the center of 
the continent does the annual range of 
temperature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
continent receive less than 10 inches of 
rain. The eastern highlands and Victoria 
are the best-watered regions. 


Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
administration since 1914, Iles about. 800 
miles east of New South Wales. It enjoys 
a delightful subtropical climate. Citrus 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA, TERRITORY 
OF—Status;: Australian territory and U. N. 
trust territory. 

Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Capital: Port Moresby 
3,000). 

Chief exports: rubber, gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, rubber, 
copra, cacao. 

erals: gold, silver, platinum. 

Effective July 1, 1949, the Australian 
territory of Papua and the U. N. trust ter- 
ritory of New Guinea were joined in an 
administrative union by act of the Aus- 
tralian parliament, Provision is made for 
an executive and a legislative council. 

Papua, comprising the southeastern part 
of the island of New Guinea, and the 
islands of the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade 
and nearby groups, was annexed by Queens- 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in 
1888. It came under the control of the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and be- 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japan 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but with the 
capture of Buna in December, 1942, Aus- 
tralian control was restored. 

In 1947, there were 3,200 nonnatives in 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land 
have been leased, chiefly by planters, and 
more than 62,000 acres are cultivated. 

The U. N. trust territory of New Guinea, 
comprising the northern section of eastern 
New Guinea (93,000 sq. mi.) was man- 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, together with the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and 
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adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, and the 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainville 
and Buka). It was placed under United 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 18, 1946, with 
Australia as the administering power. Jap- 
anese troops occupied much of the terri- 
tory in 1942-45, In 1947, there were 6,200 
nonnatives in the territory. 


FIJI—Status: Colony. 

Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. 
Capital: Suva (population 25 ,395). 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, £7,312,990; 


imports, £9,368,137. diet exports: sugar 
(36%), gold, coconut oil. 
Agricultural products: sugar (exports 


1951: 72,995 long tons), coconut oil (10,- 
470 tons), copra, bananas, molasses, 
Mineral: gold (1951: 93,700 02z,).. 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago of 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeast of 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, in- 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and Va- 
nua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountainous 
and of volcanic origin. The archipelago was 
ceded to Great Britain by the native ruler 
in 1874, 


The population in 1951 included 132,- 
889 Fijians and 143,332 Indians. Im- 
portation of the latter to work the sugar 
plantations has led to important social and 
economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
veloped between them. 


During World War II, the archipelago 
was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the U. S. west coast and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 


Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 
temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
range; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 
in the northwestern quarter. 


NAURU—Status: U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant sources of phosphate (exports 1948-49: 
659,800 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It Hes about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to the 
northeast of the Solomon Islands. 


New Zealand 
(Member of British Commonwealth) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in- 
cluding outlying and annexed islands), 

Po ulation pede 1951): 1,939,703 
(1945: Europeans, 93.5%; Maori, 5.8%; 
others, 7%). 


sity per square Pmite! 18.6. 
Governor General: Lt. Gen. Sir Wwil- 
pees Norrie. 
Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 
Principal cities (census 1951): Auckland 
(greater), 329,123 (seaport and naval 
- base); Wellington (greater), 208,292 (capi- 
- tal); ‘Christchurch, 174,221 (cereals, stock 
raising); Dunedin City, 95,457 (textiles). 
: Monetary unit: New Zealan pound 
(ENZ). 
Language: English. 
_-Religions (census 1945): Church of Eng- 
land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 23.4%; Roman 
Catholic, 13.4%; Methodist, 8.2%; Baptist, 
1.7%; others, 15.8%. 
HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 miles 
- east of Australia, consists of two main is- 
- lands and a number of smaller outlying 
islands so scattered that they range from 
_ the tropical to the antarctic. The islands, 
_ which have approximately the area of 
Italy, were discovered and named New Zea- 
land in 1642 by Abel Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator. Captain James Cook explored 
- them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
English missionaries landed in 1814 but 
made slow progress, On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
— head off a possible French move to claim 
New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 
The New Zealand Company was formed 
the same year. 
New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta- 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 1861 
_ to 1871 there was fierce intermittent fight- 
_ ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
- discovered in 1853. 
- New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
_ party began a program of liberal economic 
- and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1988 elections. 
+ When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
_ ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet {New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in 
- September, 1939), In World War II, New 
_ Zealand troops fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
¢ the islands served as a major base for U.S. 
troops in the Pacific war. 
_ After 14 years in power, the Labour party 
was defeated at the general election of Nov. 
- 80, 1949, and the National party took office 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister. 
GOVERNMENT. New Zealand is a self- 
_ governing member of the British Com- 
_ monwealth of Nations. The British Crown 
i fis represented. by a Governor General 
- mamed by the Queen after consulting with 
_ the New Zealand government. Legislative 
wer is vested in the eighty-member 
use of Representatives. The former up- 
house (Legislative Council) was abol- 
ed effective Jan. 1, 1951: The House 


Vout 


elected on Sept. 1, 1951, had 50 National- 


party members and 30 Labour-party mem- 
bers. Executive power is vested in the 
Cabinet chosen from the members of the 
majority party in the House and mee 
by the Prime Minister. 


Military service was voluntary until Salps ; 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside New Zealand, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory — : 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed — 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- — 
most one-third of the whole male popula- 
tion of military age served overseas. The 
peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 
Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 6 escort - 
destroyers and a number of mine sweepers. 

Navy and volunteer army forces were — 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. Compulsory 
service was adopted. A mutual defense 
pact with the U. S. was signed Sept. 1, 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public i 
schools; the remainder attend missionary sl 
and native village schools. In Dec. 1949, 
there were 2,211 primary schools, with — 
276,659 students and 234 secondary schools 
with 38,874 students. University students © 
numbered 11,000. About 8 per cent of the — 
national budget is expended on education. 


New Zealand’s advanced social security 
system, financed principally by a 5 per — 
cent tax on wages, salaries and firm in 
comes, gives benefits for old age, sickness 
unemployment, maternity and hospitaliza 
tion, widows, orphans, poor families and 
chronic invalids. The death rate is among 4 
the world’s lowest. = 

Primarily a grazing country, New Z 
lana@ is one of the world’s largest exporters — 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese 
In 1951, livestock included 34,786,386 — 
sheep, 5,060,024 cattle and 564,335 hogs. — 
Wool production for 1950-51 was 174,000 - 
long tons (greasy basis). Outside of grass, 44 
the chief crop is wheat (6,271,928 bushels" , 
in 1950-51). Other crops are oats, barley, — 
potatoes, onions, tobacco, fruits and veges 
tables. Butter production in 1950-51 wa 
181,861 long tons; cheese, 118,525 to: 
meat, 529,980 tons. Gross agricultural 
come in 1950-51 was £NZ290,400,000. 


In 1949-50 there were 8,027 factor 
with 144,309 workers. Gross out aty y 
valued at £NZ332,204,000, 


lows: 


Sok 1949 1950 1951 1.2? in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in 
Exports 147.3 183.0 247.6 uary, 472° in July). Rainfall is modera 
Imports 120.8 158.1 206.5 except on the western slope of the So 


, Alps; it averages 45.3 inches annua : 
In 1951, New Zealand’s leading custom- ©? 
ers, by value, were Britain (57%), the at Auckland and 47.5 inches at Wellingt a 


U. 8. (12%) and France (7%). Leading ex- %24 is heaviest in winter. i 
ports were wool (51%), dairy products DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Islands 
(25%) and meat (18%). Leading suppliers (234 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (44 sq, 
were Britain (54%), Australia (10%) and mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 
the U. S. (10%). which have a total area of 307 square miles. — 
‘The merchaht marine had 164 ships They are included within the geographical 
a¢ 100 tons .and over), ageregating 232,427 boundaries of New Zealand as proclaimed | 
gross tons, on June 30, 1951, Government- in 1847. The Aucklands and Campbell are 
owned railway mileage in 1948-49 was uninhabited. Six hundred miles north of 
3,526, and the mileage of roads was 12,708. the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec — 


. Recent government financial data are dslends (1S sqcrgh sie ae 
as follows (in millions of New Zealand In Polynesia a number of uninhabited is- 
pounds) : lands were brought under New Zealand’s © 
; 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 control in 1901. Rarotonga and Mangaia — 
erento. 125.0 143.8 180.8 in the Cook group total 84 square miles. — 
Expenditure 120.7 135.5 168.2 Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) is” 
; the largest island outside the Cook group. 
The public debt on March 31, 1951, was New Zealand also administers the Ross 
£N2Z693,424,678, including £26, 191, 109, on Dependency, an antarctic region claimed 
which interest payments had been sus- by Great Britain in 1923, and the Union 
ded since 1931 by agreement with the (or Tokelau) Islands, transferred in 1925 
tish government. from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES WESTERN SAMOA—Status: U. N. trust 

ND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main territory. 
components are North Island and South Administrator: F. W. Voelcker. 4 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which Capital: Apia (population 10,000). - 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. Foreign trade (1951): exports, £1 (721,9423 
orth Island (44, 281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles imports, £1,194,698. Chief export: cacao. am 
long and volcanic in its south central part. xenepal <p roducts: copra, cacao, ba~ | 
nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. ee 


It contains many hot springs and beautiful i 
sers. In the southern part of North Is- The former German Samoan Island: 


ke T 2 . mol. were occupied by New Zealand troops in © 
q by peke Bee Peewee te og Bae the opening weeks of World War I and were > 
ter of a pumice-covered plateau. 
outh Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the mandated to New Zealand by the League 
Ieee Atos long’ its na st coast, with Of. Nations in 1920 as the Territory of - 
mS aip 4 Western Saimoa. They came under U. N. — 
ne tes a feet) the highest point trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
Bee aceite are coal (1951: 2,435,- ici caune it ie dae ee a 4 
” e a nistrator assiste y a legis-— 

505 ong tons), gold (1950: 76,527 ounces) lature with a Samoan majority and a 
eal aa vente Age Suse ae consultative Native Council. There are 9 
8 of importance include tungsten, islands, of which the largest and most. 
ice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, populous are Savall (703 sq. mi.) and 
m ore and phosphate. About 20 per cent Upolu (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 
he total area is forested; 575,200,000 mountainous but fertile. The inhabiiaaas 
feet of lumber were cut in 1951-52. are Polynesian Christians. : 


under, snapper and tarakihi account Pacific Islands 


56 per cent of New Zealand’s fishe 
te aiGretalso* sre extensive Crater High Commissioner in Western Pacific: 


R. C. Stafford Stanley. 
declined sharply with development of Island groups in the Pacific administered 
agic whaling. by the British High Commissioner in the 
; Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
erous rushing streams give New Zea- : 
wish ‘dela ne de hvdpoulectste power, Ellice Islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
Island has available about 4,000,006 (3) Tonga, (4) Pitcairn Island, and (5) 
power, and North Island 800,000. New Hebrides Condominium (seé ern 
out 95 per cent of the population has Overseas Territories). The High Commis 
s to power. sioner has headquarters at Suva, Fiji, 
The ocean tempers New Zealand's cli- GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLAND: 
te, which otherwise might have great Status: Colony. rk 
iation, The range of mean temperatures The islands in these groups ( 
sma all {at Apt Siabeoat 66.3° in January, the Gilhert group; the Bllice grou 
aor 


. Island [the seat of administration}, Fan- 
- ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
and the Phoenix group) were proctaimed 
a British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
as a colony in 1915. The most important 
product is high-grade phosphate. 


_. Ownership of Canton and Enderbury is- 
lands in the Phoenix group was long in 
dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States until 1939, when an agree- 
ment for “use in common” was reached 
by the two governments. Several of the 
Gilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces in World War II, and Tarawa was 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles in 

- U.S. Marine Corps history in Nov., 1943, 

- when it was retaken from the Japanese. 


SOLOMON 
torate. 

This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 

_ Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 
of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
scene of several important U.S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by a Resident Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council. The most important products are 
copra, coconuts and rubber. 


. TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 
_ Protected state. 
; Foreign trade (1949): exports, £810,927; 
- imports, £583,523. Chief export: copra. 
_ This native Polynesian kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British protection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 21-member 
_ native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas, 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 
Located in the South Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles. It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 

Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
- 1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is governed by an elected council 
headed by a chief magistrate. The popula- 
tion in Sept. 1950 was 127. 


ISLANDS—Status: Protec- 
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_ Bulgaria (People’s Republic) 


(Bigariya) 

Area: 42,741 square miles (including 
Southern Dobruja). 
_ Population (est. 1950): 7,235,000 (1934: 
arian, 86.7%; onlah; 101 %5 Aichi 
“dele others, 1.9%). 


Density per square mile: 169.3. f 
Chairman of Presidium: Georgi Damia- 
nov. 
Premier: Vulko Chervenkov. : 
Principal cities (census 1946): Sofia, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commercial 
center); Varna, 77,792 (Black Sea port); 
Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube port); 
Burgas, 43, 684 (Black Sea port). 
Monetary unit: Lev. 
Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. ai 
Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mo- 
hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, 8%; Roman 
Catholic, .8%; others, 5%. 
HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with | 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 


The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in a.p, 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 
Roman Empire, They adopted a Slav dia- — 
lect and Slavic customs and twice con- 
quered most of the Balkan peninsula be=- 
tween 893 and 1280. After the Serbs sub- * 
jected their kingdom in 1330, the Bulgars 
gradually fell prey to the Turks, and from — 
1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish proy- 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth- 
lessly suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia 
forced Turkey to give the country its inde- 
pendence; but the European powers, fear= 
ing that Bulgaria might become a Russian ~ 
dependency, intervened. By the Treaty 0: 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
the province of Eastern Rumelia under | 
Christian governor. 


In 1887, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- — 
lia) an independent Kingdom and was 
proclaimed Tsar. =i : 


In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bu 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia — 
and Greece over division of Macedonia 2; 
was defeated by them in the Second Bal. 
kan War, which lasted one month—June- ~ 
July, 1913. 


Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joine 
Germany in World War I and lost. Or 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Bo 
III. The Treaty of Neuilly the next ye 
disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 18 
size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Inter 
disorder, underground intrigue and Agr 
ian-Communist agitation marked the nex 
fifteen years. 


Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
35, When Hitler awarded his nation oot 
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parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 
the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 
against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 


Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
nominal ruler under a regency. Three days 
after Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 
Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
@ coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 


The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
Georgi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
former secretary-general of the Comintern. 


This Government initiated extensive so- 
cial and economic reforms, instituted a 
ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 
pressed all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Noy. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con- 
ducted in typical Communist manner, with 
the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- 
ing majorities, according to official figures. 


_ After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon- 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government Officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence. 
Dimitrov replaced Georgiev as Premier on 
Noy. 22, 1946. 


During the next years, Bulgaria con- 
tinued to strengthen its ties with its Bal- 
kan neighbors back of the “iron curtain.” 
Dimitrov died July 2, 1949, while on a 
leave of absence in the U.S.S.R. Vassil 
Kolarov was elected Premier on July 20. 
He died on Jan. 23, 1950, and was suc- 
ceeded by Vulko Cheryenkov, Dimitrov’s 
son-in-law. 

' The United States broke diplomatic re- 
lations with Bulgaria on Feb. 21, 1950, 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution of Dec. 
4, 1947, modeled after that of the Soviet 
Union, provides that the unicameral Na- 
tional Assembly is ‘‘the supreme organ of 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem- 
ber presidium, the president of which is 
the nominal chief of state. Governmental 
administration is carried on by the Premier 
and his Cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Communist- 
dominated Fatherland Front was declared 
the only official party. 

PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, Bulgaria’s 
boundaries are those which existed Jan. 1, 
1941, thus including Southern, Dobruja. 
Bulgaria was to pay reparations in the 
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amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $25,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to make 
compensation for damage to Allied prop~ 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the cost of replacement. 


DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty fixed the 
strength of the armed forces as follows: 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,800; 
navy 8,500; and air force 5,200 men and 90 
aircraft, none of them bombers. The army 
was purged of ail anti-Communist officers 
late in 1946 and has been reorganized 
along Soviet lines. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is compul- 
sory and free between 7 and 14, the rate 
of illiteracy is relatively high. Schools in 
1950 included 9,072 primary schools and 
319 secondary and technical schools. The 
University of Sofia and 8 other universities 
and colleges had an estimated enrollment 
of 50,000. 

Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is 
closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 

Bulgaria 1s predominantly agrarian, with 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 per cent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, including 
wheat (production in 1948: 1,470,000 metric 
tons), corn, barley, oats and rye. Other 
crops are tobacco (1949: 49,799 metric 
tons), alfalfa, cotton, flax, potatoes and 
sugar. There are extensive vineyards in the 
southern valleys. In 1950 Bulgaria had 
2,140,000 cattle and 1,500,000 hogs; in 1948 
there were 449,000 horses and mules and 
8,995,000 sheep and goats, 

Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with few exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, wines and liquors, 
distillation of attar of roses, and flour 
milling—are confined to domestic markets. 
All industries of any importance have been 
nationalized. 

Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange of agricultural products for 
cheap manufactures. Statistics, in billions 
of leva, are as follows: 


1946 1947 1948 
Exports 14.94 24.53 34.10 
Imports 17.51 21.42 35.20 


Leading customers in 1948 were U.S.S.R. 
(52%) and Czechoslovakia (11%). Lead- 
ing suppliers were U.S.S.R. (58%) and 
Czechoslovakia (12%). Tobacco was the 
principal export. 

Although the Danube is navigable along © 
the northern border, only a a 


small percentage of prewar Danube ship 
tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 1,966 in i949; 
highway mileage was 13,870 in 1945. 


Government revenues and expenditures 
for 1951 were estimated at 271,794,000,000 
leva and 267,922,000,000 leva, respectively. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
raphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
of the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
_ west, curves and then straightens out to 
- rum nearly parallel along the southern bor- 
- der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principai river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the northern bound- 
ary with Rumanie, is the Danubian table- 
land, traversed by several short rivers. 
Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
square miles below the Danube delta, is an 
area of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s principal mineral; 

_ production in 1949 was estimated at 4,722,- 
329 metric tons. Other mineral products 
include aluminum and rock salt; uranium 
deposits have been reported, 


About 30 per cent of the country is 
forested, but a large part is unproductive 
scrub, and most of the valuable woods are 
virtually inaccessible. Wood imports usu- 
ally exceed exports. 

. Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
cold winters and warm summers approach- 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 

_ year. Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 


Area: 261,749 square miles, 

: Population (est. 1951): 18,674,000 (1941: 
Burmans, 60%; Shans, 1% Chins, 2%} 
Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 
Indo-Burmans, 1%; others, 22%). 

Density a eee ak 91.3, 

President: Dr. Ba U 

Premier: U Nu 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 
501,219 (capital, chief port), Mandalay, 
150, 000 (river port, upper Burma), Moul- 
mein, 70,000 (seaport); (est. 1941) Bassein, 
50,000 (river port). 

Languages: Burmese (70%), English. 

Religions: Buddhist, 90%; Mohamme- 
Gan, 3%; Hindu, 3%} Christian, 2%} 
others, 2%. 


HISTORY. Lying on the eastern side of the 
_ Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
_ Siam, the Union of Burma came into exist- 
ence as an independent state on Jan. 4, 
1 48 Since that time the new republic 


is held its own with difculty against 
VREEBQUOD & 619 


attacks on the one hand by Communist 
rebels seeking its overthrow and on the 
other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
territorial autonomy. 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On April 
1, 1937, the British separated Burma from 
India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
its own legislature and a British governor. q 


For hundreds of years a battlefield of 
petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 
supply line to China. The Japanese in- 
vaded the country in Dec., 1941, and by 
May, 1942, had occupied most of it, cutting 
the road. In Aug., 1942, the Japanese set 
up & puppet government under Dr. Ba Be 
Maw. ae 


After one of the most difficult campaigns 
of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 
Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on ; 
Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- mm 
sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- } 
alist feeling continued strong. 


An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- — 
portunity to determine their future form 
of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist — 
People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 4 
tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly — a 
voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
a republic. Thakin Nu (now known as U ~ 
Nu) became premier July 19, 1947, upon — 
the assassination of U Aung San. Sover-— 
eignty was formally transferred on Jan. 
1948. 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept, 24, 1947, 
provides for a government headed by the 
president, who is elected by the two houses” é 
of parliament—the Chamber of Deputies — 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet-_ 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- — 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy — 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies, © 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 
Karenni states, and the Chin special di- 
vision—are constituent parts of the Union 
but enjoy some autonomy. re 

The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League won about two-thirds of the 250 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
first elections held under the new consti 
tution in 1951-52. 

The constitution contemplates a form o 
state socialism, with the operation of a 


public selene Gor aoe the exon fon. of 
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all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 4,937 state and recognized 
schools in 1947-48, with enrollment of 443,- 
$32. In addition, almost every hamlet has a 
ddhist school where tuition is free. Be- 
cause of the many monastic schools, the 
percentage of wholly illiterate men is 
small. There are universities at Rangoon 
and Mandalay, with a total of 3,350 stu- 
dents in 1950. 


The natives in general are Mongoltan: 
he Burmese are the most advanced. 


Indians, settled in the delta region, 
tupply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Shinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
ant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
ion, profoundly affects the national 
haracter; every village has its temple. 

Burma is essentially agricultural, with 
_ erop growing concentrated in the delta and 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
ice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area, Output in 
1951-52: 5,300,000 metric tons. Crops 
wn in the dry zone in upper Burma 
ude millet, cotton, peanuts and ses- 
. Other crops include eae fruit, 


er plantations has increased. The 
I cipal domestic animals are water buf- 

lo 721,000 in 1950), used as a beast of 
yurden in the delta, and small humped 
xen, which predominate in other areas. 
3 ay including oxen, totaled 4,488,000 in 


_ dyeing, rice husking, oil refining and 
arving. 
whole Burmese economy was dis- 
during the Japanese occupation, 
ehabilitation has:\made slow progress, 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con- 
_ goods and transport, and in some 
by extreme lawlessness and rebellion. 


1948-49 1949-60 1950-51 
788.8 660.7 980.8 
es 373.3 432.3 681.2 


sf exports in 1950-51 were rice 
teakwood (5%) and cotton (3%). 
We apet were ed (24%), In- 


Hay Eiisare at Rs. 919, 300, 000. 

he principal commercial arteries are 
addy, navigable for 900 miles 
io, ahd its tributaries, Regular 
service is maintained to Bhamo. 


- Railways designed to supplement 
transport totaled 1,777 miles in 195) 


‘length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949 


state-owned. There are no rail connections 
with India or any other country. T 


The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with Kun- 
ming, China. Bs 
TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 4 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller than 
Texas, Burma is divided into three natural — 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow ~ 
mountain range forming the barrier be- 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plateau — 
in the east, extending southward into. 

Tenasserim; and the Central Basin running 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the Irra- 
waddy in the south. This delta contains a 
network of inter-communicating canals ~ 
and nine principal mouths. 


Mineral resources are considerable but, 
in many cases, undeveloped. Production by — 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in 1939, 
was 7,396,000 barrels, but in 1950 it was — 
only about 450,000 barrels. : 


Other minerals include lead, silver, tin, = 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, - 
molybdenum, coal, uranium (reported), 
rubies, sapphires and jade. Postwar re- — 
covery has been slow. 

More than half of Burma is forested, — 
with government reserves totaling 31,637 
square miles. Teak, valuable for naval cop- — 
struction, is the main timber product. It 
cutting is strictly controlled. Natural-— 
rubber production was estimated at 15,800 
metric tons in 1950. Fisheries are exploited 
both along the coast and inland. 

Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon- — 
soon region, but its climate is modifie 
by the topography. There are three sea- — 
sons: (1) cool and rainless (November © 
through February); (2) hot and rainless — 
(March through May) and (3) rainy (June © 
through October). At Rangoon the annual ~ 
temperature range is only 10°; at Man- ~ 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ran- 
goon is about 100 inches; at Mandalay, 33. j 
inches. 


Chile (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Chile) 
Area: 286,323 square miles. i 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 5,862,000 — 
(white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, ei | 
Density per square mile: 20.4. 
President: Carlos Ibafiez. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): 
1,200,000 (capital); Valparaiso, 000 
(port); Vina del Mar, 96,000 (resort cen- 
ter); Concepcion, 90,000 (farm ng center); 
Antofagasta, 48,000 (nitrate), , 
Monetary unit: Peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Chile has had a relati 
quii history amid South Americ 


Santiago, j 


ecord of revolution and strife, but it has 
suffered repeated labor disturbances in re- 
cent years. 


Europeans first arrived in 15386, when 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago. On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
José de San Martin finally crushed the 
Spanish armies. 


Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
Ai _the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
~ outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
neutral. The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ibanez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 
out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri 
- (1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Nov. 25, 1941. 
_ The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 
1942, was marked by political dissension 
and labor difficulties. Under both external 
and internal pressure, the latter notably 
from its strong Communist party, Chile 
finally broke relations with the Axis on 
Jan. 20, 1943, but did not declare war on 

_ Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 


_ Rios died June 27, 1946. Following a 
special election, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Noy. 3, 1946. His admin-~ 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
_ disputes, some of which were said to be 
- Communist-inspired. He pursued a strong 
anti-Communist policy. Carlos Ibafiez was 
elected to succeed him Sept, 4, 1952, 


GOVERNMENT AND’ DEFENSE, The na- 
- tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one haif renewable every four years) 
- and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years. The president is assisted 
by 2 cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress, which 
also may override a presidential veto by 
_ two-thirds vote. All literate male citizens 
Over twenty-one may vote in elections. 


_ Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
m reserve until the age of forty-five, In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
5,000. The navy, normally 12,000 men 
rong, had in 1952 one old battleship of 
3,000. tons, two light cruisers (acquired 
ni the U. S..in-1961), six destroyers, six 


a 


frigates, seven submarines, two coast de-- 
fense ships and other smaller craft. The ~ 
air force was expanded during World Wate 3 
iy 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Education, free and compulsory between 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern-. 
ment. In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America. 
School enrollment in 1948 was about 739,-— 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. About 20 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to education. 
The base of the white population is — 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the dominant religion, but church = 
and state were separated in 1925. 
Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to. 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California. The available produc- 
tive land is extremely limited, and most of 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1950: 831,- 
000 metric tons) is the leading crop, fol=_ 2 } 
lowed by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, string 
beans and fruits. Grapes, next to wheat 
in acreage, produced 84,000,000 gallons of: M 
wine in 1951. Feudal-type estates, averag- c 
ing 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle in 1951 
totaled 2,160,000 and sheep (1949) 6,345,- 
000. Wool production in 1949 was 17, 000 
metric tons. 


The. lMvestock industry does not suprise ii 
local needs, but wool is used in Chilean | 
textile mills, and wool and hides are ex 


ported. s 
Foreign trade (in millions of U.S, dol- ‘S 
lars); 4 
1949 1950 1951 ; 
Exports 297 282 8704” 


Imports 305 248 82985 ‘ 
In 1951 the leading customers were the : 


U. 8. (51%), Argentina (7%), Britain 
(6%) and Germany and France (each: 
4%); leading suppliers were the U. 8. 


(55%), Argentina (8%) and Britain (7%). 
Chief exports were copper (53%) an 
nitrate (18%). Leading imports wer 
sugar, petroleum and products and cotto: 
textiles. 
Although Chile dreams of great indu Is- 
trial development and has all the necessary : 
raw materials except high-grade coal and 
tin, progress continues slowly. Except for — 
mineral processing, most manufacturing is 
of low-priced consumer’s goods, particu- 
larly textiles. A steel industry was estab- 
lished in 1946; production in ud 
amounted to 204,000 short tons, 
Highway mileage totaled approximate 
81,250 in 1947, about a third improv 
Rail mileage is 5,434, partly electrified. 
Civil aviation is highly. developed in the 
interior, and several international lin 7 
serve the country. According to Lloyd’ 
Register, the merchant marine had 85 ws 


sels (100 tons and over), aggregating 168,- 
- 349 gross tons, on June 30, 1951. 
Recent financial data are as follows (in 
billions of pesos) : 


; re 1950 1951¢ 1952¢ 
- Revenue 18.9 26.0 29.4 . 
Expenditure 20.6 27.3 29.4 


_ * Provisional. + Budget estimate. 


_ The funded foreign debt totaled about 
$215,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1949; the direct 
- debt on Dec. 31, 1948, was 6,762,000,000 
pesos plus guarantees of 1,397,000,000 pesos. 


_ The basis of the country’s economy is its 
-mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
_ Tarapacé, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
she world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
roduct of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
thetic product. 


. The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 
timated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
“high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
oal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
, exceeds two billion tons. 


fe Mineral production in 1951 was as fol- 
ows: coal, 2,211,295 metric tons; copper, 
9,707 tons; iron ore, 3,174,338 tons; ni- 


was first produced in Tierra del Fuego in 


“Dec. 1945. Production in 1951 was about 


arte ty of commercial wood, including co- 
nifer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery prod- 
icts include cod, eel, oysters, sawfish, 
ines, tuna and whale-oil. 


OGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A narrow, 
Cems land, Chile ps 2,661 miles in 


north is the mineral-rich Atacama Desert, 
3 oe coast mountains and the 


rorld, and beyond that lies the Strait 
Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an is- 
eames. between Chile and Argentina. 


ific about 400 miles west of the main- 
pee aster Island, about 2,000 miles 


Chile’s short rivers are useful only 
irrigation and as sources of electric p 
The country has many ports but few ; 
harbors, and most of the SORE Ge must 
handled by lighters. 


In. Chile’s extreme north the days are” 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and cool — 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate is 
comparable to that of southern Californi 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Pacifi 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs and 
storms keep the mean temperature iow. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 
ranges of 25° and 96°. Snow is rare. ; 

2 eae 
China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 475 000,000. * 

Density per square mile: 123. als : 

President, Nationalist China: Generalls- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. ; 

Premier: Chen Cheng. Bs 

Chairman of People’s Council: Mao tea 
tung. ; 

Premier: Chou En-lai. : 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Shanghai, 
5,406,644 (chief port, industrial and finan- 
cial center); Peiping (Peking), 1,940,290 
phon air Communist China); Tientsin, 

5,813 (commercial. center); Mukden, 
1,551,317 (Manchurian industrial center) 
Canton, 1,495,694 (southern commerce 
center); Port Arthur, 1,054,466 (northern — 
seaport and naval base); Chungking, 
1,038,683 (river port; trade center); Nan- 
ane 1,020,000 (former Nationalist capi- 
tal). 

Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 

Language: Chinese, ‘ 

Religions: Confucianism, Buddhi 
Taoism, Mohammedanism, Christianity 

* Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. , 
HISTORY. By 2000 B.c., the Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion by 1200 B.c. The great philosophers 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Menci 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 11 
to 249 B.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch'in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to A.D. 220) 


ished under royal patronage, and Ale 
made its earliest known appearance. © 

The Mings, last of the native r 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongo! 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) establish c 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions 
into eastern Europe. The weaken 


; saat were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
- vaders from the north, the Manchus. 


‘The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end.of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European 
merchants. Following the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1839-42, however, several treaty 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 
further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- 
nese sovereignty and removed foreigners 


from Chinese jurisdiction. The disastrous, 


Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fol- 
lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases and 
~ concessions by European powers which 
-— resulted in the nationalist Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1900), suppressed by an international 
force. 


The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hstian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 
in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 
but was forced by a serious rising in 1915~ 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 

1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun’s re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 

' who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists. 


An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 

Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of ‘‘Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
“who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang gov- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
- China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
* ernment at Nanking headed by Wang 
. Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of “Free China.” 
fe When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
a treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Men- 
uria, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
fanchurian railways for 30. years,.a joint 


Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Pee q 
and a free port at Dairen. a 


The surrender of Japan also touched off 
a race between Nationalist and Communist 
forces for control of China. Agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a Politi- 
cal Consultative Council representing all 
groups on Oct. 10, 1945, but fighting broke 
out again early in 1946 with the Commu- 
nists controlling northern and central 
Manchuria and northern China. 


The civil war continued without de- — 
cisive results until late 1948, when the 
Communists loosed new drives, which by 
the end of 1949 had brought all China 
except the island of Formosa under their 
control. Barricaded on Formosa, the Na- 
tionalist regime was somewhat weakened by 
internal dissension and had little means at 
its disposal to make any effective counter- 
attack upon the mainland. The U. &S., how- 
ever, after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June, 1950, promised naval and air ald — 
to repel any invasion of Formosa. Chiang, 
who had stepped down from the presidency 
on Jan. 21, 1949, reassumed that post on 
Feb. 28, 1950, and on Mar. 8 appointed 
Chen Cheng premier. 


The Communists meanwhile set up in — 
September, 1949, a soviet-type government. 
After prolonged negotiations, the People’s 
government and the Soviet Union signed a 
30-year treaty of friendship and mutual — 
aid on Feb. 14, 1950; its published terms 
provided for a $300,000,000 Soviet credit 
and for the return of the Changchun rail- 
road to China and the eventual return (Ol 
Port Arthur and Dairen. 

The Communist regime subsequently q 
was recognized as the legal government of 
China by many nations but was unsuccess- 
ful in its efforts to secure a place in the 
U. N. It threw several hundred thousand 
men into the Korean conflict in Oct. 1950, 
in a futile effort to drive U. N. forces from 
Korea. Although the Chinese Communists © 
agreed to a cease-fire line in Korea on Nov. 
27, 1951, subsequent peace negotiations : 
with the U. N. command were stalemated. 


GOVERNMENT, Under the Nationalist con- 

stitution of 1947, the highest state organ 
is the National Assembly, which meets once ~ 
each three years and is the “sovereign or-— ‘ 
gan of the people.” Its members are elected — 
for 6-year terms on the basis of territorial 
and professional representation. The As- 
sembly elects the President and Vice Presi~ 
dent of the Republic for 6-year terms. The © 
organs of government are five in number— 
the Executive Yilan ( cutee whose mem- — 
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“upper house,” which has general super- 
visory and censorial functions; the Judi- 
cial Yiian, the highest court of justice; 
and the Examination Yilan, which con- 
trols civil service. 

The constitution of the People’s repub- 
lic was approved by a political consulta- 
tive conference on Sept. 27, 1949, and was 
proclaimed on Oct. 1. It established as the 
highest organ of the state the people’s 
government council, which is headed by 
a Chairman and has legislative functions. 
The government council established as the 
highest executive organ a state adminis- 
trative council (cabinet) headed by the 
premier. Effective control is exercised 
throughout by the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist party. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
in Nationalist China; the initial training 
period is one or two years. The fighting 
strength of the army in 1952 was upwards 
of 500,000 men. The air force had about 
200 planes and the navy, some 100 small 
vessels. About 80 per cent of the budget 
was tabbed for military purposes. 


Supreme control of the Communist 
armed forces is vested in the people’s rev- 
Olutionary military council. Communist 
forces at the end of 1951 numbered about 
5,000,000. The air force had upwards of 
1,000 Soviet-built planes. Naval strength 
was negligible. 


EDUCATION. Emphasis on the mainland is 
upon technical training and inculcation of 
the Communist ideology. In 1951 there 
were reported to be 227 colleges and uni- 
versities, with 134,000 students; 4,115 sec- 
ondary schools, with about 1,300,000 stu- 
dents; and 400,000 primary schools, with 
about 37,000,000 pupils. 


The mass literacy movement has been 
accompanied by the replacement of the 
old classical or ‘dead’? Chinese language 
with the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) of 
the Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 
1,000 of the most essential of the many 
thousands of Chinese ideographs. 


POPULATION AND RELIGION. Estimates 
of China’s population vary and are only 
calculated guesses, since no national cen- 
sus has ever been taken. The population is 
quite unevenly distributed, with most of 
it in the following five areas: the central 
portion of the northern plain (Shantung) ; 
the Yangtze Kiang delta; a coastal belt ex- 
tending southward from the Yangtze delta 
to the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- 
tered around Hankow; and the isolated 
basin of Szechwan, far to the west. Most 
Chinese who are not Christians or Moslems 
practice one of the three native religions 
—Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism, Al- 
most 10 per cent of the population is esti- 
mated to be Moslem; there are also many 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


AGRICULTURE. In China, nearly 80 per 
cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces- 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation is 
widely practiced. The three most impor- 
tant food crops are rice (1951, excluding 


Formosa: 48,300,000 metric tons, paddy), 
wheat (1949, excluding Manchuria and 
Formosa: 20,600,000 tons) and maize 


(1949: 6,500,000 tons). 

In northern China, wheat, barley, corn, 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, and 
beans and peas predominate, whereas in 
the south, rice, sugar and indigo are most 
important. The Yangtze basin, one of 
the most favored agricultural regions in the 


. world, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 


chief beverage, is grown mainly in the cen- 
tral uplands, coastal ranges and Szechwan; 
11,400 metric tons were exported in 1950. 

Silkworm culture is practiced widely, es- 
pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot- 
ton, the major purely industrial crop, runs 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a year. 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing impor- 
tance. Other crops include fibers, tobacco, 
vegetable oils, cane sugar and many medic- 
inal plants and spices. 

The urgent need for subsistence crops 
has confined grazing grounds for sheep 
and cattle to the dry northwest and to 
mountain pastures. However, such animals 
as goats, poultry and especially pigs are 
raised everywhere. 

The Communist land-reform program is 

reported to be proceeding gradually in 
carefully planned stages. 
INDUSTRY. Industrially, China is still in 
its infancy. Development has been mainly 
in the erection of textile mills, silk and 
flour mills, match factories, tanneries and 
a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion of consumer's goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still be 
imported. Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1938 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
nese capture, and southward in 1948 to 
escape Communist control. 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace because of the high 
cost of labor and materials, high interest 
rates, power shortages and the unsettled 
political situation. The Communist regime 
is reported to be concentrating upon Man- 
churia as China’s industrial center and to 
be shifting some industries to the north- 
west. 

TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of Chinese dollars, are as follows: 


1946 1947 1948° 
Exports 420 6,432 1.399 
Imports 1,909 14,395 1,193) 
* Gold dollars. W 


- 


2 _ ‘Tibe , north and northeast of the Hi- 
ma alayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
Over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet’s affairs. 


The only country in the world under 
complete ecclesiastical control, Tibet is a 
theocracy ruled by the Dalai Lama (born 

~ June 6, 1935), who was invested with full 
“powers in November, 1950. 


Chinese Communist troops invaded the 
area in October, 1950. An agreement signed 
with Communist China in May, 1951, rec- 
ognized the Dalai Lama as spiritual and 
temporal ruler but made Tibet virtually a 
_ Chinese province. 

- The religion and predominant factor in 
Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic. Education is in the 
control of the many monasteries, some of 
‘which haye more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
yeyny are practiced. 


 KWANTUNG—Status: Chinese territory 


4 Population (est. 1938): 1,750, 000. 
Kwantung, at the southern end of Man- 


transferred in 1905 to Japan, which ad- 
ministered the territory until the end of 
World War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty 
at of 1945 provided for the return of the ter- 
_ritory to China and for joint control of 
the naval base of Port Arthur; Dairen was 
to be a free port. The Soviet Union, how- 
i ever, refused to honor these provisions of 
the treaty and retained sole control of the 
area, 
Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free 
arbor, Both Dairen and Port Arthur are 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 


Colombia (Republic) 
(RepGblica de Colombia) 


rea: 439,714 square miles, 
opulation est. 1951): 11,294,844 (mes- 
He es white, 20% ; Indian, 4% ; Negro, 


ee square mile: 25.7. 
Boweryo Unease Arbelaez 


pe) 
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Principal cities (est 1950): Bogota, 543,- 
590 (capital); Medellin, 264,560 (mining); 
Barranquilla, 255,050 (chief port); i 
165,200 (coffee, mining). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the 
size of New York state, is the only country — 
in South America with frontage on both — 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first parts of the — 
Americas to be visited by Spanish explorers. — 
Darien, the first permanent European set- 
tlement on the American mainland, was 
founded in 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and ~ 
Bogota in 1538. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After win- 
ning independence from Spain during a 
fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, the 
country established a republic in 1831, in- 
cluding the area that now is Panamé. In- — 
termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1903, when Panama, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. as 


The century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1931, 
but a settlement was arranged thee 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 


The administration of Alfonso Lépe; 
Liberal president in 1934-38, introduce 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 
Catholic Church, Lopez won the presidency 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945. 
The provisional president, Alberto Llera 
Camargo, was also a Liberal, but when th 
Liberal party split again in the eleetions ° 
May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Pérez, a Co: 
servative, won. The Liberals, however, 
tained control of Congress. 

Bogota, host at the time to the Nint! 4 
International Conference of American ~ 
States, was swept by a destructive but un- 
successful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow 
ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai 
tan, extremist Liberal leader. The 1 


boycotted by the Liberals, was won by t 
Conservative aera Laureano oe La 


1951, and Congress named Roberto ‘Urd: 
neta Arbelaez acting president. 


gible to succeed himself immediately. 
Senate—upper house of Congress—h: 
members elected for four years by 


members is directly elected for two y: 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


A term of military service is compuls 
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The strength of the army in 1948 was un- 
officially reported at 14,000. With 2,500 per- 
sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy- 
ers, three sea-going gunboats, three patrol 
- craft, four river gunboats, one frigate and 
several launches. An infantry battalion 
and a frigate served in Korea. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 
compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 
lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 per cent. 
‘By law, 10 per cent of the national budget 
goes for education. In 1946, 12,324 primary 
schools reported enrollment of 711,798 pu- 
_ pils, and there were 2,267 other schools 
with total enrollment of 116,412, In addi- 
_ tion to the National University, founded 
_ at Bogota, 1572, there are four depart- 
mental universities and several private 
ones. 


y Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
_ Bogot& are more purely Castilian than 

_ anywhere else in South America. The white 
race retains its social and economic domi- 
mance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. 
In recent years, notably since adoption of 
@ new labor code in 1944, the working 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
the protected right of union organization. 


Most of the people live by farming and 
_ cattle herding, but only a small part of 
the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far the 
rincipal crop, is a mild variety that does 
ot compete with Brazilian types. Produc- 
in 1951 was 5,576,640 bags of 132 
_ pounds each. Other crops include bananas, 
- coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
acao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
_ the temperate regions on plateaus and in 

mountain valleys, cereals and potatoes. 
attle were estimated at 15,512,000 in Dec. 
950, according to U. N. statistics. 


ae 135,400 workers. 


ae) protect foreign trade balances, the 
Te eeege has taken over control of ex- 


1949 1950 1951* 
626 T11 1,053 
516 711 872 


1951 the U. S. took 81% of the ex- 
s and supplied 89% of the imports. 
1e¢ leading exports were coffee (81%), 

oleum neal bananas (2%) and re- 


’ ice has been combined with those of Vene-~ 
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cluding many short feeder lines, was ; 
at 2,159 in 1949; and improved Bighwey 
mileage at 11,200. ; 


Air transit is now well advanced, and 
there are 4,620 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The national merchant marine serv=- 


zuela and Ecuador. 


Colombia’s 1952 budget provided for ex- 
penditures of 632,700,000 pesos. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to 
567,055,667 pesos. | 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Through the western half 
of the country, three Andean ranges run ~ 
north and south, merging into one at the 
Ecuadorean border. The eastern half is a 
low, jungle-covered plain, drained by spurs : 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhabited — 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. | 


Colombia’s mountain ranges have many | 
lofty peaks, including Huila, 18,700 ft., and 
Tolima, 17,109 ft. The fertile plateau and 
valley of the eastern range is the most 
densely populated part of the country. 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has the fifth 
largest oil industry in Latin America (70 
per cent controlled by U.S. interests). Pro- 
duction in 1951 was 38,398,000 barrels. The 
country is also rich in platinum and has 
world-famous emerald mines at Muzo in > 
the eastern Andes. Mineral production in- 
cludes crude platinum (1951: 17,157 troy 
ounces), gold (430,723 ounces) and si 
(129,773 ounces). 


Colombian forests, covering a large part 
of the country from the western Andes to 
the eastern plain, are a great but little ex- 
ploited source of wealth. Products include 
vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, gums 
and balsams, tanning agents, dyewoods, 
hardwoods and rubber. 


Alligators along many of the large rivers 
are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in the western, mountainous — 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 


Costa Rica (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Costa Rica) 


Area: approximately 19,238 square miles 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 838,084 
(white and mestizo, 97% 5: ‘Negro, @% ssn - 
dian, 1%). 24 
Density per square mile: 43. 5. y 
President: Otilio Ulate Blanco, ee 
Principal city (census 1950): San’ José, 
86,909 Anda and only large bate oe 


Ronevars ante: Colon: 

Language: Spanish. : 
e Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 
‘ HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
+ was discovered and probably named by 


Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 


early as 1530, it proclaimed its independ- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-38. 
Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern 
history was comparatively tranquil until 
the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 
foliowed congressional annulment of presi- 
dential elections in which Otilio Ulate 
Blanco defeated the Government candi- 
~ date. Leftist-supported government forces 
surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 
-1li-man junta assumed control of the na- 
_ tion pending the drafting of a new con- 
stitution by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on Dec. 8, 1948. The Assembly met on Jan. 
16, 1949, confirmed Ulate as president-elect, 
and; after drafting the new constitution, 
dissolved on Nov. 8, on which date Ulate 
_ took office. 
_ Under the 1949 constitution the presi- 
- dent and one-house Congress of 45 mem- 
bers are popularly elected for four years. 
_ The army was abolished in 1950. There 
is a police force of 1,000 and 700 coast 
Be etatasmen. 
_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa WRica’s illiteracy rate of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is the lowest in Cen- 
tral America, with elementary education 
_ free and compulsory. In 1951 there were 
1,139 primary schools (116,157 pupils) 
and, in 1950, 24 secondary schools and 7 
_ technical schools. The National University 
is at San José. English has been taught in 
all primary schools since 1944. 
Coffee, bananas, abacd fiber and cacao 
are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
"prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
_ potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
_‘Faised mainly for dairying. 
Coffee production totaled 335,332 bags 
of 132 1b. each in 1950-51. 
ay Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
_ locally-consumed products, chiefly furni- 
_ ture, fine woodwork and tobacco. 


* Exports in 1951 totaled $39,740,518 (74% 
to the U. S.); imports, $55,740,518 (66% 
_ from the U. S.). Leading exports included 
coffee (56%), bananas (27%), cacao and 
bacé fiber. Leading imports are textiles, 
achinery, vehicles, oil, and iron and steel 
products. 

In 1948, the rail aystent totaled approxi- 
tiely 670 miles; improved highways, 1,020 
8. 

he 1952 budget balanced revenue and 
nditure sat. 143,500,000 colones. The 


\ 


public debt on Dec, 31, 1981, was 367, or - 
979 colones. 


Gold (1948 exports: 1,322 troy oz.) is tHe : 
most valuable mineral, although silver, 
Manganese, mercury and sulfur also exist. | 
Oil indications have been found in the 
south. The mountain slopes yield such for- 
est products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- — 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along — 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers — 
and live turtles are important products. — 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 
slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 
Island, about 300 miles off the Pacific — 
Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; 
although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is — 
of potential strategic importance in the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. = 


The weather is cool and refreshing in — 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 
usually from April or May to December. 


Cuba (Republic) 
(Reptiblica de Cuba) 
Area: 44,217 square miles. a 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1950): 5,415,000 
(white and mulatto, 15% s Negro, — ee 
Mongoloid, 1%). : 
Density per square mile: 122.5. 
President: Fulgencio Batista y Zalvidar 
(provisional). ; 
Principal cities (census 1943): ‘Hava 
659,883 (capital, industrial center); San- — 
tiago de Cuba (1946 est.) 152,000 (seaport, 
mining); Marianao, 120,163 (suburb of 
Havana); Camagiley (1946 est.) 87,00 
(cattle, sugar); Matanzas, 54,844 (seapo 
sugar). 
Monetary unit: Peso. 
Language: Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest 


threatened to intervene, Spain felt its n: 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained 
relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana harbor in F 
1898. At the end of the brief Span 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba, 


Until creation of the Cuban repub! 
1902, the island was ruled by United S Y 
military authorities. For the first th y- aN 
two years of the republic’s life, the ‘Unite cs 


518 


States held the right to intervene in any 
crisis—a right which was invoked during 
insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out of this political whirligig 
came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
-~—s-sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
- 1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
elected to a four-year presidential term. 
He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramon 
Grau San Martin. Carlos Prio Socarras won 
the June 1948 elections and took Office 
Oct. 10 for a 4-year term. Prio was ousted 
March 10, 1952, however, by Batista, the 
_ former dictator, who became provisional 
president on April 4. 


im GOVERNMENT. Cuba’s president is elected 
for @ 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the president, is respon- 
ble to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 
and a 136-member House, both elected for 
_ four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 
_ through presidential decree, reviewable by 


| 


a 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
hed in 1942. The army numbers about 
00; the navy, 3,000, manning some 
nty small coastal craft. The air force 
50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War II 
t a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
‘United States retained its long-held naval 
pase at Guantanamo. 


TAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
ucation is free and compulsory from 7 
t. Schools numbered about 5,400 in 
46, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Liter- 
y was estimated at close to 70 per cent. 
University of Havana, founded in 1721, 
about 15,000 students. 


‘Half of the employed are engaged in 
a culture, which normally accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the exports. 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price of 
sugar, of which it produced about 6,349,- 

0 short tons in 1951, Cuba is now seek- 
vary its agricultural production. 
two-thirds of the cultivated area 1s 
oted to sugar cane. Other important 
ops are tobacco (1950-51 output: 34,500 
etr ic tons); coffee (547,000 bags); cacao, 
ul ts, vegetables, henequen, corn, pine- 
ples and beans. The livestock and dairy 
dustry has progressed greatly. 


n1 actured products include sugar, 
lasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, ‘ci- 
Cigarettes, cigar ‘boxes, sponges, 


products and canned goods. The leading — 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. 


Foreign trade (in millions of pesos): 
1951" 


: 1949 1950 
Exports 578 642 766 
Imports 451 515 640 


* Provisional. 


Leading customers in 1951 were the U.S. 
(64%), Britain (14%) and Japan (5%). 
The U. S. was by far the leading supplier 
(77%). Leading exports were sugar and 
molasses (88%) and tobacco (5%). 


Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 miles in 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial track- 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Improved 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. Domestic 
airlines are operated by the Cuban National 
Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. 


The preliminary budget for the fiscal 3 
year 1951-52 balanced revenue and ex- — 
penditure, ordinary and extraordinary, at 
299,800,000 pesos. As of Dec. 31, 1949, the 
consolidated public debt was 105,880,000 
pesos. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL ‘RESOURCES ; 
AND CLIMATE. Long, narrow Cuba has 

maximum dimensions of 730 by 160 miles, 
and is approximately the same size as 
Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas in 
the southeast, central area and west, but — 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of — 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 

are of slight importance commercially. ‘ 


Rich mineral beds mostly in the eastern — 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, — 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore ~ 
reserves estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 per cent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to ee 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of ~ 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, — 
crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- — 
ucts. 


The tempering influence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana's average temperature 77° — 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 4 


| 


Czechoslovakia (Republic) 


(Geskoslovenska Republika) 


_ Area: 49,330 square miles (excludin 
thenia). ©. 
‘Population (este. Dec, 31j:r104 


AU 0; (czech, 67.0%; Slovak, 23.7%; Ger- 
man, 3.2%; Magyar, 3.2%; Polish, Jewish 
and others, 2.9%). 

3 Density per square mile: 253.8. 

_ President: Klement Gottwald. 

_ Premier: Antonin Zapotocky. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Prague 

(Praha), 932,024 (capital, industrial cen- 
ter): Briinn (Brno), eth 196 (textiles); Os- 
‘trava (Moravska Ostrava), 183,794 Giron 
- and—steel products); (1947): Bratislava, 
172,664 (Danube port); Pilsen (Plzen), 
418,152 (Skoda steel works). 

Monetary unit: Koruna. 
Religions (1930): Roman 
73.54%; Protestant, 7.67%; Czechoslovak 
Church 5.39%; Greek Catholic 3.97%; 
-- Jewish, 2.42%; others, 7.01%. 


- HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
_ tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
twice won and lost its independence 
within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
the young republic was an early victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
--@ measure of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
by far the greatest economic progress of all 
- the Soviet satellites, but the government 
Was subjected to increasing Communist 
pressure, climaxed in the spring of 1948 by 
the Communists’ seizure of control and 
the resignation of President Bene3. 


It was probably about the 5th century, 
 AD., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
- Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
_ Czechoslovakia. Slovakia passed under Mag- 

yar domination, but the Czechs founded 


Catholie, 


_ the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among’ 


_ the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
_ German encroachment began in the 12th 
_ century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian king. 
_ After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
_ defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
Ns years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
_ Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, went abroad to promote support for 
zech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On Oct. 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself 
a republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was 
unanimously elected first president. 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and co-operated closely with 
‘France. President Masaryk resigned in 
935, two years before his death at the 
age of eighty-seven, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Eduard Bene. 


f 


an Bamanding autonomy. The govern- 
aigeneareet many concessions which, of 


rm 


course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans. The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. Benes resigned — 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had seized Czech- 
oslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hungary had > 

taken areas in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In — 
March, 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 

a@ puppet state, declared Bohemia and ~ 
Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both — 
Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- — 
pied by German troops. 


Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly unde 
Nazi occupation, but Czech patriots were 
not deterred from widespread sabotage and 
slowdowns which hindered the Germans 
Meanwhile, Dr. BeneS had organized a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London in 1940, with 
Jan Sramek as Premier and himself as 
President. Soon after the government re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia in April, 1945, 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province, was — 
ceded to Russia. 


A 300-member Constituent Assembl 
elected on May 26, 1946, had 114 Commu 
nist members, and on July 3, 1946, Com: 
munist Klement Gottwald formed a s 
party coalition cabinet. Amid increasing ~ 
pressure from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabine 
remained in office until the bloodless coup 

d'état of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Com 
munists seized complete control of the r 


Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of Czec’ 
oslovakia, committed suicide. Presiden’ 


signed following parliamentary elections 
which the Communists and their all 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Si 


Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the Pp 
miership. -BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. Again | 
the Czechs had lost their hard-won libe - 
ties, and the government began a syste: 
atic suppression of democracy. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho 
slovakia’s Soviet-type constitution, pro- 
mulgated on June 8, 1948, makes he 
300-member unicameral Parliament the 
preme organ of the state with control o 
courts and civil service. The government 
headed by the president, elected by Par 
ment for a seven-year term, and the p 
minister and his cabinet who are appoint 
by the president but are responsibl 

Parliament. The constitution contat 
nominal guarantees of civil liberties 
provides that the state shall conduc 
economic activity in the public interes 


vision is made for limited Slovak auto n 
under an elected council of 100 mem ors. 


The army, based on a cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 

zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
mated strength is 160,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ flliteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
_ vakia. In 1948 there were 12,019 elemen- 
tary schools with 1,059,010 students; 2,280 
_ higher grade schools with 463,295; 292 sec- 
ondary schools with 170,440; and 1,243 
_ vocational schools with 91,160. The 7 uni- 
_ versities had a total enrollment of 31,769. 
- One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In 
view of the traitorous role played by Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, 
the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 
_ Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
- most all industrial corporations with more 
: than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, ‘transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 
_ state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 
_ 1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 
more than 50 as well as concerns of any 
_ size operating in key industries. 
| Distribution of large estates had already 
been accomplished following World War I 
by the 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 
it illegal for one person to own more than 
370 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
_ ance system covers accident, sickness, dis- 
a lity, old age and death. 
Approximately 41 per cent of the total 
a is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
b meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
: £466,000 metric tons), wheat (1950: 
000 tons), corn and high-grade barley 
d hops for beer brewing are cultivated 
the low-lying areas. In more elevated 
ons, the cultivation of potatoes (1950: 
ee tons), rye (i, 250,000 tons) and 


sheep and 640,000 horses. 


phi highly developed position of Czech 
=. jis important in foreign trade, 


Pp vide ‘raw materials for important in- 
dus ries. The beer industry has attained 
rorld-wide repute, and there are also 

, malt and foodstuffs industries. 

dance of coal and presence of iron ore 
| the country a big metallurgical in- 

ry. Steel production was unofficially 

= av 3, Ze ,000 metric tons in 1951. 


Other industries are glass, ‘porcelain a 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper — 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- — 
veloped are the textile industries, including © 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe- 
factories are at Zlin. Industrial employ- — 
ment, exclusive of building, totaled 1,395,- 
000 in June, 1949. 

Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. Sta- 
tistics, in billions of koruny, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 28.55 37.65 40.31 
Imports 28.92 37.72 


39.40 
Leading exports in 1948 were iron and 
ery (except electrical), 9.8 per cent; cotton 
textiles, 7.7 per cent; glass, 6.1 per cent; i 
and vehicles, 6.0 per cent. Chief imports 
were cotton, 8.1 per cent; maize, 5.3 per i 
cent; and chemical products, 4.2 per cent. — 
Leading customers were the U.S.S.R., 16.0 - 
6.9 per cent; and the Netherlands, 6.4 per — 
cent. The chief suppliers were the U.S.S.R., 
15.6 per cent; Britain, 10.1 per cent; and 
Yugoslavia, 6.3 per cent. Reorientation of 
trade from west to east was virtually com- 
plete. 
landlocked position are offset somewhat by 
a@ well-developed system of internal com-_ 
munications. Czech railroads, totaling 
8,200 miles in 1948, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and ~ 
western Europe, making the country an 
way mileage totaled 39,560. 7 
Navigable streams total 1, 156 miles in — 
Bohemia-Moravia, and 111 miles in Slo- © 
vakia. Internal waterways and rivers con- — 
nect Czéchoslovakia with the Black Sea — 
and the North Sea. 


steel manufactures, 16.6 per cent; machin- 

per cent; Poland, 7.0 per cent; Yugoslavia, 
The disadvantages of Czechoslovakta’s — 

important communications center. Hee 
Recent national budget estimates have — 


been as follows (in billions of koruny): % 
1950 1951 1952 

Revenue 131.9 166.5 324.3 

Expenditure 131.6 166.2 323.5 


internal, ‘ 
external, 20,318,- 


National debt (Dec. 31, 1948): 
100,531,739,000 koruny; 
953,000 koruny. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
Karvinnaé area, connected with the Polish — 
fields of Upper Silesia. Production in 1950 
was 18,500,000 metric tons of peg Cc 
and 27,500,000 tons of lignite. — ; 

Production of iron ore in 1950 was 1,601 
000 tons, but much ore is imported to mi 
the demands of: ‘Czechoslovakia's flou 
ing iron and steel industry, Ex yim 


1947: 607,553 tons), are obtained in west- 
ern Bohemia and southern Moravia. Other 
nerals are antimony, gold, magnesite, 
: oil, , uranium, Silver and zinc. 


Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 


_ is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. 


"TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A long and 
narrow country, with a length of 594 miles 
from east to west and a width varying 
from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
_ athwart the great central European water- 
shed between the Baltic, Black and North 
_- Seas. Mountains form several of its bound- 
_-aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the B6hmer Wald by Austria on 
the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 
and north. Many of the valleys are made 
fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vitava 
_ (Moldau) rivers and their tributaries. 
_ The Elbe and Danube are usually icebound 
for six to eight weeks each year. 


- At Prague, in Bohemia, the average an- 

nual temperature is 48.2° (29.6° in Janu- 

— ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 

_ Yainfail is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 

figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 

_ 46.8° and 25.6 inches. Heavy winter snow- 
_ fall is common in the highlands. 


Denmark (Kingdom). 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 
Area: 16,575 square miles. 
Population (est. Jan. 1, 1952): 4,313,400 
(almost entirely Danish). 
Density per square mile: 260.2. 
Sovereign: King Frederick (X. 
‘Prime Minister: Erik Eriksen. 
__ Principal cities (est. 1952): Copenhagen, 
764,100 (capital); Aarhus, 116,800 (ship- 
uilding) ; Odense, 102,400 (meat, dairy 
roducts); Aalborg, 80, 200 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Krone. 
Language: Danish. 
Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 
HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin- 
-sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
“powerful and feared. After conversion of 
i the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 

10th centuries, Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
_ the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
“Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
enith of its power. By the terms of the 
nion of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
xited with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
ft the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Yorway remained united until 1814. In 

Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
; side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
a was, given to Sweden and Helgo- 
anol in 1814, Denmark. lost 


r igi raw - materials, "particularly Kaolin. 


_ at least part of the region to Denmar 


again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. BN 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of Nort 
Schieswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 
Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


The Social Democrats, moderately social- — 
istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924— 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na~ 
tions and close harmony with Norway ang. 
Sweden. 


On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den-. 2 
mark signed a ten-year non-agegression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, o 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral | 
Denmark. The British countered by. oc: 
cupying the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 
Iceland declared its complete independence © 
from Denmark in 1944, thus breaking _ 
union which had existed since 1280. 


To save the country from destruction 
King Christian X accepted the Germ 
occupation without armed resistance, and 
the Danish policy became one of passi 
resistance against Hitler’s atternpts to form 
a “model pretectorate.” During 1944-45 
the Danish underground became increas- 
ingly active and effective. 


Following the German surrender in 19 
the Danes quickly took over their gover 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhe! 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resign 
when his party lost ground in the natio 
elections of Oct. 80, 1945, and the Ki 
designated Liberal leader Knud Kristens 
to form a new all-Liberal cabinet in Ne 
1945, Kristensen lost the confidence of the — 
Folketing in Oct., 1947, as a result of h 


(Germany) looking toward annexatio 


Social Democrats increased their plur 
in the resulting elections, and on Ni ) 
ber i, Hans Hedtoft was named — 


of seats in the September, 1950, ele 
but was forced to yield the next month to 
a,-Liberal-Conservative cabinet headed 
Erik Eriksen, a Liberal. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the Soul 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - G tick: 
burg, born March 11, 1899, became 
April 20, 1947. In 1935 he married 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he 
three daughters. Succession is limited 
the male line, and the heir presumptive 
his brother, Prince Knud, born July 
1900. The King’s uncle is King Baal on 
of Norway. i 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. “Under t Le 
constitutional act of 1915, amended 9 

Denmark js a constitutional heved 


monarchy, Legislative authority rests 
jointly with the king and the two-house 
Rigsdag. The 151 member Folketing (lower 
house) is popularly elected every four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
will. Members of the Landsting (upper 
, house) are elected for eight years—57 by 
+ popular vote and 19 by the outgoing 
Landsting. The cabinet, presided over by 
- the king, who designates the prime min- 
ister, is the highest executive power, han- 
dling new bills and important measures. 
_ The lineup in the Folketing (after elec- 
tions of Sept., 1950) was Social Democrat 
59, Agrarian Liberal 32, Conservative 27, 
Radical Liberal 12, Single Taxer 12, Com- 
- munist 7, Faeroe representatives 2. 
Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, has been re- 
quipped with British assistance. The 
navy has 10 large torpedo boats, 3 sub- 
‘marines, 3 frigates, 1 corvette and several 
smaller craft. Personnel numbers 6,000. 


OCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
nder the Danish system, schooling is 
ompulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most 
+, free. The famous poptilar high schools 
lkehéjskoler) for adults number 55, all 

rivate but assisted by the state. The 
oyal University of Copenhagen, founded 


" oan legislation is well advanced ‘and 
mprovides for medical aid, poor relief, child 


ot to 60 to belong to an approved 
ness benefit ed se which the state 


is productive and about three-quar- 
s is actually farmed. Agrarian reform 
ws have operated to bring about a large 
ber of small holdings. About two-fifths 
cultivated area is devoted to cereals, 
y barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and 
. Root crops (fodder), potatoes and 
beets also are important. The prin- 
source of exports and of the nation's 
h is dairy farming and the produc- 
of bacon and pork (1951: 395,300 met- 
ms), butter (168,100 tons), beef and 
(206,600 tons), eggs (122,600 tons), 
(77,400 tons) and milk (5,233,000 
. Livestock in 1951 included 3,110,000 
le, 3,189,000 hogs and 22,856,000 poul- 
‘Total value of farm and dairy. produc- 
m 1951 was about 5,594,000,000 kr. . 

mark produces primarily for home 
sumption, though some industrial prod- 
uch as Diesel motors, are large 
S. In 1947 there were 17,224 larger 
ublishments with 212,040 workers and 
sega valued at °6,420,000,000 kr, The 


Information Please Alm manac 


fareeee ihdustries were tood  peonasstae ar 
iron and metal. Others were chemical and — 
pharmaceutical, wood and paper, clothing, — 
textiles, machinery, beverages and leather. — 

Trade statistics, in millions of kroner: 


1949 1950 1951. = 
Exports 3,560 4,592 5,786 — 
Imports 4,212 5,890 6,993. 


Leading suppliers in 1951 were Great 
Britain (26%), Germany (14%), the U.S. 
(11%) and Sweden (8%). Chief custom- 
ers were Great Britain (88%), Germany 
(15%) and Sweden and France (each 5%). 
Leading exports were dairy products, 
largely butter and eggs (27%), meat and 
products (22%), machinery (8%) and live 
meat animals (7%). Leading imports were 
coal, coke, petroleum and products, tex~ 
tiles and machinery and vehicles. 


The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 715 larger ships of 1,343,801 gross tons 
on June 30, 1951. Regular communications 
with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry serv- — 
ices from Copenhagen to Malmé and from ~ 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 

The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 
Train-ferry services for inter-island com- — 
munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about — 
35,000 miles of roads, 


Recent public-finance data are as follows 
(in millions of kroner) : 


1952-53t 


1950-51 1951-52* 
Revenue 2,408 2,569 2,511 
Expenditure 2,391 2,573 2,504 


* Preliminary, + Budget estimate, : 
The national debt on March 31, 1951, 
totaled 10,727,100,000 kr., of which 4,970,- 
000,000 represented the state debt proper. 


Mineral resources are negligible, although — 
some coal, granite and kaolin are found © 
on the island of Bornholm, Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must he imported, 
Peat bogs supply an important source of — 
fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. : 

The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 
fiords and in the deeper waters of the 
Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1951 
catch of about 264,000 metric tons was © 
valued at 175,300,000 kr. Normally about 
two-thirds of the ¢atch is exported, vagal 
fresh, ice-packed, or live. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmar 
only three miles from Sweden at the clos+ 
est point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Cop 
hagen; Fiinen; and far tothe east, B 


“holm. The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 


_ The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
_ short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


‘Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
Warmer summers, The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in 
January). Average rainfall is 24 inches; 
thunderstorms are frequent in summer. 


: Outlying Territories 
- FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: 
mous part of Denmark. 
Area: 540 square miles. 
Population (census 1945): 29,198. 
Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 
Government: Danish-appointed governor 
and locally-elected assembly. 
Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod 
— liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins aid leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
_of the Shetland Islands, joined ea oe 
in 1886 and has since been part of th 
Danish kingdom. The islands were ee 
pied by British troops during World War 
XII, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark. The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The predominant 
Sjalvstyrisflokkur, or Home Rule party, 
_ heads a movement seeking autonomiy. 
_ Those favoring independence won @ slight 
“majority in a plebiscite held Sept. 14, 1946, 
but subsequent elections gave pro-Danes 
a majority. However, a bill enacted Mar. 
30, 1948, established home rule. 


GREENLAND—Status: Colony. 
Area: 839,782 square miles (almost 85 


- per cent giacier). 
Population (est. 1950): 23,000 (1946: 
- natives, 21,379; Europeans, 450). 
% Government: Two inspectorates (God- 
thaab and Godhavn) supervised by the 
¥ director for Greenland in Copenhagen. 
35 Principal products: cryolite (1947: ex- 
ah ‘ports to U. S., 19,500 tons; to Denmark, 
- 20,900 tons), fish, ‘hides and skins, whale 
nf and fish oii, marble. 
Mist Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
. i was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
ats Danish sovereignty, which covered only the 
west coast, was extended over the whole 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United States 
__ signed an agreement with the Danish min- 
ister in Washington, placing it under U. S. 
_ protection during World War II but main- 
taining Danish sovereignty. A definitive 
agreement for the joint defense of Green- 
- land within the framework of NATO was 
_ signed on April 27, 1951. 
Greenland is the world’s only source of 
‘al cryolite, important in the manu- 
e of aluminum. Trade (except cryo- 
is a ©rown monopoly. Large lead 


Autono- 


in — 


deposits were found on the eastern’ Coase 


Dominican Republic 


(RepGblica Dominicana). 

Area: 19,327 square miles. a 

Population (est. 1951): 2,167,000 (mes- | 
2 ee mulatto, 70% ; white, 15% 3 Negro, — 
5%) a 

Density per square mile: 112.1. : 

President: Hector Trujillo y Molina. yee 

Principal cities (census 1950*): Ciudad — 
pps rea 181,533 (capital; sugar); Santiago — 
de los Caballeros, 56,192 (tobacco); San 
Pedro de Macoris,. 19, 994 (sugar pore) 
Puerto Plata, 14,419 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Preliminary. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- : 
minican Republic (formerly San Domingo) _ 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- _ 
land which Columbus named La Espafiola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other thir 
is occupied by the republic of Haiti. Th ’ 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, — 
is the oldest white settlement in the West 
ern Hemisphere. 


The Dominican Republic was varie 
under Spanish, French and Haitian do 
nation until it established its indepen 
ence in 1865 and then plunged into an u 
stable political history. U. S. Marines occ 
pied it from 1916 to 1924, when a ne 
constitution was adopted. In 1930, Raf: 
Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, an army ge! 
eral, was elected president. In office most — 
of the time during the succeeding 22 years, eo 
he brought about improved irrigati 
roads, sanitation and schools. His broth 
Hector, was elected unopposed to suc 
him in May 1952. ; 

The president is elected every five ye 
by popular vote in which women ft 
part, and he is eligible to be re-elec 
indefinitely. The 19-member Senate 
the 40-member Chamber of Deputi 
also elected for five years. Each 
eighteen provinces has an appointe 
ernor. There is a 12,000-man army, as 
air force and several coast patrol cra 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITI 
Education is free and compulsory frc 
to 14. In 1951, there were 2,749 scl 
with 262,499 students. The Universi 
Santo Domingo had 2,254 enrolled. — 

Primarily agricultural, the country p 
duces sugar (1950-51: 587,343 short 1 ons 
coffee (326,899 bags of 132 lb. each), cace 
(34,000 short tons), tobacco, pane 


expanded recently and the governmen: 
attempting to diversify crops to les: n t 


_ Sugar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
_ the only important manufacture. 


ee trade (in millions of pesos): 


(1949 1950 1951 
_ Exports 13.7 86.9 108.5 
- Imports 46.0 43.0 48.1 


- Leading exports in 1951 were sugar 


(47%), coffee (16%), cacao (15%) and . 


tobacco (5%). Chief customers were Brit- 
ain (46%) and the U.S. (44%). The main 
imports, mostly from the U. S., are cotton 
goods, iron and steel products, chemicals 
and machinery. 


‘Transit facilities include about 170 miles 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
ugar plantation railway, and more than 
38,000 miles of highway. 


The 1951 budget totaled $74,606,200. The 
Republic’s foreign debt was retired in July, 
947; the internal debt was $21,261,000 on 
une 80, 1951. 
Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
uction is negligible. Some gold and gyp- 
sum are produced for export. The more 
readily accessible timberland has been 
horoughly exploited, producing mahogany, 
gnum vitae and pine. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 


tain range with maximum elevations ex- 
q ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertile, 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
ere nearly two-thirds of the population 
lives. The southwest part is arid and with 
oor soil except around Ciudad Trujillo. 
e country has many good harbors. 
ere is little range in temperature, 
hh mean January average of 174°, 
gust average of 81°. The elevated in- 


~ Ecuador (Republic) 


(Republica del Ecuador) 
a: 104,510 square miles. 
pulation (census 1950*): 
me ure Indian, 25% 
e) 


er square mile: 29.4. 
: José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 
incipal ‘cities (est. 1947): Guayaquil, 
25 (chief port); Quito (census 1947) 
85 (capital); Cuenca, 57,873 (trading 
er); Riobamba, 30,634 (sugar, cereals). 
netary unit: Sucre. 
nguages: Spanish, Quéchua. 

gion: Roman Catholic. 

eliminary. 
IRZ. Mostly forested and mountain- 
dad a little larger than Colorado, 
ador has a long history replete with 
orceful rule of dictators. The Spanish 
‘Francisco Pizarro conquered the 


mestizo, 15% 


The first revolt against Spain oc- 
in 1809, but the victory was not 


from northwest to southeast by a moun-.- 


and | 


3,077,000 


in 1532 by defeating the Inca Ata- 


complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
“May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in a confederacy 
founded by Simon Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be-_ 
came independent in 1830. The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one 
of dictatorships, notably under Juan José ~ 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Eloy ~~ 
Alfaro. Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Argentina. 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later in the same year, followed 
the old pattern by assuming the role of 
dictator in 1946 and suppressing oPPOEE 
tion. 


Velasco was deposed in Aug. 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
Office.. Velasco was returned to office in the 
June 1952 elections. 


For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
quently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 
mitted to mediation, and in 1944 Ecuador 
lost most of the disputed area. The dis- 
pute broke out anew in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, Under the. 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
president for four years by direct vote, and 
he is ineligible for further service until at 
least one term intervenes. The congress is 

bicameral, with a Senate and Chamber of — 
Deputies. There are 17 provinces and one 
territory, the Galdpagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
mi.), 650 miles off the coast. 


Military service is compulsory at eight- 
een. The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 © 
reserves. A 1,030-ton training ship and ~ 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and also a naval school at Salinas. To 
strengthen defenses of the Panama Canal, — 
the U.S. built a base on Galapagos during 
World War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 
1946. 4 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 
Education is free, compulsory and under 

state control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 60 per cent in 1948. School 
enrollment in 1949-50 was put at 320,931 
in 3,291 public and private primary schools — 
and at 27,396 in 156 secondary schools. — 
There are universities at Quito (2), Guayae 
quil and Cuenca, and a law school at Loja 


Although agriculture is the basis of Ecua- | 
dor’s economy, less than 12, 3000,000 acres” 
are devoted to it, Cacao, the chief cro 
(1951: 31,000 short tons) is grown in they: 
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udetal regions and lower river valleys, - 


along with rice, sugar cane, coffee, ba- 
anas, tobacco and cotton. The plateaus 
nd mountain valleys are. used for grazing 
and dairying, and raising cereals and pota- 
_ toes. After textiles, Ecuador’s main indus- 
try is manufacture of the Panama hat, 
made of Toquilla straw. 


Foreign trade (in millions of sucres): 


Ree 1949 1950 1951* 
Exports 439 855 778 
Imports 623 5717 825+ 


* Provisional. + Port of Guayaquil only. 


_._ In 1951 the U. S. took 59% of the ex- 

_ Ports and supplied 65% of the imports. 
Chief exports were cacao (34%), coffee 
(30%) and bananas (21%). 


Railway mileage in operation in 1949 was 

_ 698, all nationalized. The principal road 
connects the chief port, Guayaquil, with 
Quito. Highway mileage in 1947 was 2,712. 


- The 1952 ordinary budget was estimated 

- at 465,000,000 sucres. The foreign debt on 
Novy. 30, 1951, was $41,668,000; the inter- 
nal debt, 137,823,000 sucres, 


— Ecuador mined 87,150 troy oz. of gold 
and 273,200 oz. of silver in 1950. Copper 
and lead also are mined. In 1950, 2,632,190 
barrels of petroleum were produced. 
The country is the world’s chief source 
of light, strong balsa wood, and exported 
2,120 metric tons in 1949; but exports have 
declined steadily since 1943. Exports of 
prubber—1, 968 metric tons in 1945—were 
only about 800 tons in 1949. Dye wood, 
- cinchona bark, kapok and vegetable ivory 
ts are other products of the vast forest. 
_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Two high 
» and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,577 feet) and Cotopaxi 
(19,344). The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
to the east is the rainy, forested and tropi- 
~ eal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 
Though Ecuador, as its name implies, 
Hes on the equator, its climate ranges from 
opical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks. Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
dean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The 
ainy season extends from December 
rough April or May. 


Egypt (Kingdom) 
(Misr) 
Area; approximately 383,000 sq. mi. 
opulation (est. 1951): 20,729,000 
: Egyptian, 95.4%; Arabian, 1.7%; 
, 6%; others, 2.3%). 
ity per square mile: 54.1. 


King Ahmed Fuad It (under 


Premier: Mohammed Naguib. Sbicth 
Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, | 
2,100,506 (capital); Alexandria, 925,081 
(chief port); Port Said, 178,432 (Suez Ca- 
nal terminus); Tanta, 139, 965 (railroad 
center, Nile delta) ; Mansora, 102,709 (cot- — 
ton). : 
Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 
Language: Arabic. 
Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Chris- — 
tian (mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 
%%; others, 2%. ; 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size. Of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential — 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
big-power controversy for centuries. 


Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and — 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were — 
united. Egypt’s “Golden Age’ coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries 8.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered — 
Egypt in 525 p.c.; Alexander the Great sub- — x 
dued it in 332 B. C., and then the dynasty 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B. , 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
mitted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab ca- 
liphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 
it and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire. Napoleon’s armies occupied the cou im 
try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohamm 
Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldier. om 
became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pre: 
ent line of rulers. After completion of 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and pete! 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


British troops occupied Egypt in 188 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended : 
Egypt became a British protectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists fore 


sovereign state on Feb. 28, 1922, althoug! 
the British reserved rights for the p 

tection of the Suez Canal and the defe > 
of Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Ang O- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all Britis ; 

troops and Officials were to be withdrawn \ 
except from the Suez Canal zone. ‘When — 
World War II started, Egypt remaine 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
base for Allied forces, both because of it 


ish imperial troops finally ended the N 
threat to Suez in 1942 in the ae 


and Alexandria in 1946, put Angiocs 
tian negotiations for revision of the 
treaty broke down after British refusa. 
recognize Egyptian Hi baie “ove 


problem before the U. N. Security Council 
on Aug. 5, 1947, but the Council advised 
resumption of direct negotiations. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd (Nationalist) 
party won the elections and controlled the 
government until its cabinet was dis- 

' missed by the king in October, 1944. 
- Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
party (an offshoot of the Wafdists), formed 
a coalition cabinet of all parties except 
the Wafd. He was assassinated on Feb. 24, 
1945, while reading a declaration of war 
_ against the Axis. Mahmoud Fahmy el- 
_ Nokrashy Pasha. A series of coalition cabi- 
nets held office until Jan. 1950, when gen- 
_ eral elections resulted in an overwhelming 
_ victory for the Wafd party. Mustapha 
_ Nahas Pasha took office Jan. 12, 1950, 
heading an all-Wafd government. 


_ In Oct. 1951, Egypt abrogated the 1936 
treaty and the 1899 agreement on the 
g Sudan. Rioting and attacks on British 
troops in the Suez canal zone followed, 
reaching a climax in Jan. 1952. Nahas 
Pasha was dismissed Jan. 27, 1952. 


_ The army, led by Gen. Mohammed Na- 
- guib, took over the government on July 
+28, 1952. Aly Maher was named Premier. 
On July 26, King Farouk abdicated in 
_ favor of his infant son. Naguib took over 
- the premiership himself on Sept. 7, 1952, 
nd promised far-reaching reforms. 


UULER. King Ahmed Fuad, who was born 
an. 16, 1952, son of Farouk I and Queen 
arriman, succeeded to the throne July 
b 1952, on the abdication of his father. 
- Pending attainment of his majority, his 

"powers are exercised by a regency council. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Egypt is 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. The 
ameral Parliament has a Senate of 177 
mbers, two-fifths of whom are ap- 
es inted by the king and the rest popularly 
elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
_ five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
319 members popularly elected by univer- 
: male suffrage for five years unless 
poner dissolved by the king. The king acts 
through a cabinet appointed by him “but 
Se to Parliament. 


ists 28, Liberals 26, National party 6, 
lists 1 and Independents 30, 


ieee niiary control. The air force 
about 150 combat planes, and the navy 
several small vessels. 


“SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 


Education is compulsory between the age: 
of 7 and 12, In 1947-48 there were 5,700 
elementary schools with attendance of 
about 2,000,000, and 1,450 other schools — 
with 170,000 students. The Univer 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded aD. 
972) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world, The University of Fuad 
I in Cairo (founded 1908) and the Univer- 
sity of Farouk I in Alexandria (sounded 
1943) had 22,000 students in 1948-49, and — 
three other universities had 12,540 stu- — 
dents. 3 


The majority of the people are Sunni — 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts ~ 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides _ 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) a 


‘et 


townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley. 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- — 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center — 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
ians. ; 


Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
in the world (often more than 40 per 1,000 
population) and one of the highest death 
rates. The density of the population in the 
small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
delta (about 13,600 sq. mi.) is far greater — 
than that of Belgium or Bengal. 4 

Agriculture is the chief industry, en-— 
gaging more than half the population. — 
Only about 3.5 per cent (8,620,850 acres) 
of the total area is arable, and only about 
6,040,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
delta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres, Irri- _ 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the © 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aulia, © 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 — 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle © 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigation — 
is possible, two or three crops a year can 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, of — 
which Egypt is a leading producer. 

Production statistics for 1951 were as — 
follows: wheat, 1,194,000 metric tons; — 
maize, 1,446,000 tons; rice (paddy), 620,000 — 
tons; (1950-51) cotton, 377,000 tons; 
sugar, 180,000 tons. ‘ 

Other crops include beans, garden crops, — 
dates and grapes. The pastoral industry is 
relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
ouins in the eastern desert. In 1947 there 
were 1,317,639 cattle, 1,238,756 buffalo 
(used to turn water wheels for bein 
1,868,261 sheep, 1,473,840 goats, 
camels and 1,124, 961 donkeys. : } 

Industry includes sugar re ning, £, cof 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling” a 
pottery, soap | and perfum, =) qpicing. 


ho ds a Sab pely On sugar refining. 
_ Foreign trade statistics (in millions of 
Egyptian pounds) : 


1949 1950 1951 

Exports 137.9 175.4 208.1 
Imports 166.5 ~ 196.6 232.1 
In 1951, Egypt’s chief customers were 
‘Britain (19%), India (15%), France 


(10%) and the U.S. (10%). Leading sup- 
pliers were Britain (18%), the U. S. (15%) 

and France (9%). Raw cotton (81%) and 

rice (7%) were the chief exports. Imports 
included wheat, petroleum, fertilizers, iron 
- and steel products, textiles and machinery 
ese 
~and vehicles. © 

Navigable throughout its course in 

Egypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
of cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
_ principal port is Alexandria. Railway mile- 
age in 1949 totaled 5,235. Branch lines link 

_ Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the delta. Highway mileage 

was 8,870 in 1948. Cairo is a major airport. 
'The merchant marine had 54 ships (100 
tons and over), aggregating 91,883 gross 
~ tons, on June 30, 1951. 

_ Preliminary budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 placed expenditure at 
_ ££231,000,000 and revenue at ££212,000,000. 
The public debt was £E148,000,000 on Dec. 
31, 1949. 

- The most important minerals are manga- 
nese ore (1950: 152,200 metric tons), phos- 
phate (1950: 397,200 tons) and petro- 
leum (1951: 16,273,000 barrels). Gold, iron 
ochres, nickel, sodium carbonate, sulfate 
tale and tungsten also are mined. 
_ Egypt has no forests. Total value of fish- 
ry products is about £E2,000,000 annually, 
presenting a catch of 50,000 metric tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
the delta, but fish are also caught along 
e coast of the delta and in the Nile. 


‘OPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, at 

e northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
ugh square, with the historic Nile flow- 
g northward through its eastern third. 
On either side of the Nile valley are desert 
plateaus, spotted with oases. In the north, 
oward the Mediterranean, plateaus are 
w, while south of Cairo they rise to a 
aximum of 1,015 feet above sea level. At 
ie head of the Red Sea, at the northeast 
rner of Egypt, is the triangular Sinat 
minsula, between the Suez Canal and 
‘alestine. 
The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
ie Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
ont of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
ort Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
‘anches into many streams, the principal 
f which are the Damietta and the Ro- 
ese: bi a network. of canals. 


527 
area, in which high daytime temperatures. 

fall quickly at night. The mean tempera-— 

ture at Cairo varies between 53° in Jan- 
uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, be- — 
tween 57° in January and 81° in July. 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions pre- 


vail; at Aswan the mean maximum tem- 
perature is 118°. 


SUEZ CANAL, The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
territory between the Arabian Desert and — 
the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port — 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
held by a French company, Compagnie — 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez,in __ 
which the British government holds 295,- 
026 out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 
concession expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
An agreement signed March 7, 1949, pro- — oy ‘ 
vided for greater Egyptian participation in ‘ara 
management and profits. On the board 
of management of the canal are 1 Dutch, — - a 
1 American, 4 Egyptian, 16 French and 
10 British directors. 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 


Year Ships Net Tonnage Receipts e 
1947 5,972 36,576,581 £13,147,200 
1948 8,686 55,081,056 £E18,382,900 
1949 10,420 68,861,548 £E22,869,700 
1950 11,751 81,795,523 £E26,700,500 
1951 11,694 80,356,338 £H26,160 POO 


ish, 14. 1% Norwegian, 9.8% U. S., 8.2 
French and 7.9% Panamanian. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 
Area: 967,500 square miles. 

Population (1950): 8,350,000. 
Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1948: 1, 400 
Governor General: Sir Robert Howe. _ 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, ££63,89 
000; imports, £E41,991,000. Chief exp 
raw cotton (74%), ‘cottonseed (6%). 
Agricultural products: cotton (ginned’ 
(1950-51: 90,024 metric tons), cottonsee 
millet, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 4 
Minerals: gold, salt. 
Forest product: gum arabic (exports 
1949: 33,916 metric tons). 


About one-fourth the size of Euro 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan extends from no h 
to south about 1,200 miles and west 1 
east about 1,000 miles. Before the revo 
against Egyptian rule by the Arabi 
tribes under Mohammed Ahmed (thi 
Mahdi) in 1882-84, the region was known — 
as Egyptian Sudan. Since its reconqu 5 
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- tion, is assisted by an executive council of 
12 to 18 members. 


During the 1946 treaty GosotatlonR 


Feypt demanded union of the area with 
the Egyptian crown, but important Suda- 
nese groups favored compiete independ- 
ence. The aim of the British adminis- 
tration in Sudan was described as the 
establishment of self-government as a 
first step toward eventual independence. 
On June 19, 1948, the governor general 
_ published an ordinance which provided for 
am assembly of 75 members, 65 elected, 
with limited legislative powers in domes- 
tic affairs. Assembly elections held Nov. 16, 
1948, were won by the native group favor- 
- ing independence. 
_ The northern region is a continuation 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, all of 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- 
tirely within its borders. The highest ele- 
vation is a mountain range parallel to the 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to over 
‘7,000 feet. Sudan is the chief source of 
um arabic; the southern forests also are 
ch in fibers and tannins. 


_ There are two trunk railways, one con- 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other 
: ffording access to the chief port, Port 
udan, on the Red Sea. 
The whole country lies within the trop- 
ics and has an exceedingly hot climate— 
greatest in the central area and least in 
the desert zone, where the temperature 
ge is large. At Khartoum the mean 
nual temperature is 80°, with January 
» coldest and June the hottest month. 


‘as Estonia 
Area: 18,357 square miles. 
Population (est. 1940); 1,126,415 (Es- 
_tonians, 88%; Russians, 9%; Germans 
- [Balts], 1%; others, 2%). 

nsity per square mile: 61.4, 

cipal cities (est. 1938): Tallinn, 146,- 
0 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (university 
wn); Narva, 24,200 (seaport). 

Language: Estonian (Finno-Ugrian). 
Religions: Lutheran, 78%; Greek Ortho- 
a eet others, 3%. 


eenth century, the Estonians had been 
quered by the Teutonic Knights of 
ermany, who reduced them to serfdom. 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, and the 
x r of the German (Balt) landowning 
was curbed somewhat. But after 1721, 
hen Russia succeeded Sweden as the rul- 
ing power, the Estonians were subjected to 
_@ double bondage—the Balts and the tsar- 
ist officials. The oppression lasted. until 
i er 


‘dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
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the closing months of World War I, 


Estonia finally achieved independence, — 


Shortly after the start of World War TT, e 
the nation was occupied by Russian troops - 5 
and was incorporated as the 16th republic — 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Germany occupied — 
the nation from 1941 to 1944, when it was — 
retaken by the Russians. Most cf the na- — 
tions of the world, including the U. S. and — 
Great Britain, have not recognized the 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia. F 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
- (Abyssinia) 3 
i 


Area: 350,000 square miles, 
Population (est. 1950): 10,000, 000: (Abys- 4 
sinian [Amhara], 20%; Galla, 50%; others, © 


30%). : 
Density per square mile: 28.6. é 
Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie 1. ; 


Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen : 
Endalkatchau. 


Principal cities (est. 1948): Addis Ababa, | 
250,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee); 
Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, 
30,000 (railway workshops). 
Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 
Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 
F, Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohamme- | 

an. ‘ 
HISTORY, Ethiopia, a land-locked African — 
kingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
fornia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 
War II. Italy, after creating fake border in- 
cidents, invaded the country on Oct. 3, 
1935, and Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936, 
Haile Selassie, the emperor, fled the coun- 
try, and the Italians welded Ethiopia, 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
colony of Italian East Africa, 


World War II brought early liberation; 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis-_ 
occupied nations to be retaken by the 
Allies. British and Ethiopian troops recon- | 
quered the country in 1941, with the final — 
Italian surrender occuring on Nov. 27. 
During a transition period thereafter, the 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
control. Under an agreement signed on 
Jan, 31, 1942, British troops quit the coun- 
try except for stipulated border areas, The 
latter were evacuated in Aug., 1948. 


After the war, the country launched a 
modernization program in agriculture, in- 


the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi 
opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland. 
began to be voiced in 1946. In December, 
1950, the U. N. General Assembly voted to 
federate Eritrea with Ethiopia under* the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, 


The Ethiopian royal family claims de 


Menelek, a son of King Solomon, Chri ; 
tianity was introduced about a.p. 330, | 
after the Arab conquest of northern 


in the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or — 


less cut off from the outside world for a 
thousand years. When Theodore III pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1853, the coun- 
try was a conglomeration of autonomous 
provinces under hereditary chiefs who 
were usually at war with one another. 
Menelek II, who ascended the throne in 
1889, brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
and his forces finished off a five-year Ital- 
ian attempt at invasion with a great mas- 
sacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896. Revenge 
for this massacre was one of Mussolini’s 
great war cries in the 1935-36 invasion. 
_ GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, Haile 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 
on Noy. 2, 1930. His eldest son, the crown 
prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, 
born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
controls the government, though there 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 
“are appointed by the monarch, however. 

In wartime, military service is compul- 
“sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
_ is equipped and trained by a British mili- 

tary mission. A small Ethiopian force was 
dispatched to Korea in 1951, 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back- 
ward. Foreign missions or the government 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools have been 
set up. There were 540 primary schools 
with 60,000 pupils (1950) and 15 secondary 
schools with 1,079 (1949). The Coptic 
Church (Christian), with its numerous 
priests, exercises powerful influence and 
owns much Ethiopian land. It became in- 
dependent of the Coptic Archbishop of 
Alexandria in 1946. Moslems, numerous in 
frontier regions, have their religious center 
at Harar. The towns of Ethiopia are scat- 
tered and crudely built. 

Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 

The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and tefi (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
system, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. 

The country grazes several million cat- 
tle, and many goats and sheep, Horses and 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals 

and mounts. There is little manufacturing 

- except for small native industry, although 

the Italians built some industrial plants 
during their five-year occupation. 

Recent trade data (for years beginning 
Sept. 11, in millions of Ethiopian dollars) : 

re 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 


17.2 68.3 111.7 
1436'91,0 14,7 95.3 


_ Chief exports in 1950-51 were coffeo 
(50%), hides and skins (18%) and cereals 
(10%). Major imports were cotton piece ay 
goods, machinery, sugar and salt. ; 


The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to sy 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethi- — 
opia’s only rail outlet and its principal — 
trade route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
until about 1925, now total 11,000 miles. — 
The long rainy season makes road main- 
tenance difficult, and air traffic has become 
increasingly important, especially as a 
means of communication with foreign 
commercial centers. The National Ethi- — 
opian Line serves internal and neigh ee = 
areas. ms 


Ethiopia is seeking the help of foreign ‘ 
architects in the modernization of Addis — 
Ababa, which, since the days of Menelek, 
has been a sprawling town of mud nuts r 
and tin roofs. 5 


The 1949-50 budget estimated revenue 
at Eth.$63,300,000 and expenditure) at " 
Eth.$63,200,000. kai 


Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is Ethi-— ti 
opia’s main mineral. Platinum also is 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other — 
minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
Oil deposits are believed to exist, and all 
drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the JU. S. 


Vegetation is dense in the valleys a1 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparativel 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees, including the 
Natal yellow pine. Net My 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over tts 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several 
high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, 
towers to 15,158 feet northeast of Lake 
Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, | 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. Thes 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in th 
northwestern part of the plateau. 


Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of it 
elevation, although the lowlands are ‘hot. q 
The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con 
ditions prevail in the higher mounta 
The dry season lasts generally from O 
ber to June, the wet season from Jun 
September. 


pale! ratte adh Federated with Bi 
opia, 
Capital: Asmara opel 117,00 
Sovereign: Haile Selassie I. 
Chief Executive: Ato Tedla Ba 
Foreign trade (1949): ex orts, £ 2 
imports, £3,114,300, vig expo: 
and skins. a 


ay, 


“Agricultural products: coffee, barley, ee 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. 
Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 
‘Sea product: pearls. 
‘The first Italian inroad into Eritrea 
- came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
_ tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
ee of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
lony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 
a part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, 
ie adopted a plan for federation of an auton- 
: omous Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 


“sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown, fed- 
eration becoming effective in 1952. 
The principal native elements are the 
iopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
ic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples across the border in Ethiopia. Italians 
in' 1949 numbered 21,432. Irrigation is es- 
: tial in the low-lying coastal plains, and 
agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 
: or plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 
where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
ean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
ges most of the natives. 
long the coast, the climate is exces- 
1 ely hot and humid, especially in June, 
eptember and October; mean annual 
erature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
eter often rises to 120° in summer. 


Finland (Republic) 
- (Suomen Tasavalta) 


: 130,160 square miles. 
lation (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 4,068,000 


r ity per square mile: 31.3. 

sident: Juho K. Paasikivi. 

mier: Urho K. Kekkonen. 

melpal: cities (census 1950*): Helsinki, 

ee (ca ital); Tampere, 103,043 (tex- 
aper) ; Turku (Abo), 101,239 (sea- 
hipbuilding ); Lahti, 44, 159 (glass, 

er); Pori, 43,137 (timber). 

etary unit: Markka (FM). 

guages: Finnish, Swedish. , 

ieioas (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, 
eo ot Orthodox, 1.7%; Roman Cath- 


Aeolian origin, first settled their 
-sized area about A.D. 100. King 


ns retained considerable autonomy 
_ were given their own parliament in 
17th century. 


t ee 


Political pressure growing out of the 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a ~ 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com- 
plexities of World War I, the Russian reyo- 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war in 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led by — 
Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finland — 

emerged as a republic in 1919. A year later 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo area 
with its ice-free Arctic port. 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for 
vigorous suppression of Communists anda — 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. The 
national presidents during this period 
were K. J. Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Re- 
lander, 1925-31; P. E. Svinhufvud, 1931-37; 
and K. Kallio, 1937-40. 


In Nov., 1939, the Russians attacked 
Finland to enforce territorial demands, 
The sturdy Finns stood off large-scale Red 
Army assaults for 105 days, but finally lost — 
and ceded to Russia 10 per cent of the 
nation’s area, including the Karelian isth- 
mus. Under German pressure and some- 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. 

Risto Ryti, a pro-German who succeeded 
Kallio as president in 1940, was forced to 
resign on Aug. 1, 1944, and was replaced 
by Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim (who 
had led Finnish forces in both wars with 
the U.S.S.R.) Finland severed relations 
with Germany on Sept. 2, signed an ar- 
mistice and concluded a provisional peace 
treaty with Britain and Russia, Sept. 19. — 
The U.S. had not declared war on Finland. 

.Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became — 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of illness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, — 
leader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
advocating cooperation with Communists. — 

Since then the Finns, burdened by the 
heavy reparations load, have made good — 
progress in rehabilitating their war-torn — 
areas and industrial plants. Politically Lae 
have steered a cautious but realistic course 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, in whoseul 4 
orbit the country now must turn. Political — 
liberty has been preserved to a surprising 
extent despite widely differing factions — 
ranging from extreme left to far right. 

The Communists and their allies lost — 
ground in the July, 1948; parliamentary — 
election and on July 29, Karl August a 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov-- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was 
represented. Paasikivi was re-elected f 
full 6-year term in Feb., 1950, and on 
17, Fagerholm was succeeded as pr 
Urho Kekkonen at the head of a 


an 


‘ity cabinet, The Communists re- 
_ trieved part of their losses in the July, 
_ 1951, parliamentary elections, 
_ GOVERNMENT, Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
Gent, normally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
nated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
political parties, government usually is 
carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes. 
-__ ~Party standing in the Diet after the July, 
1951, elections was as follows (1948 stand- 
ing in parentheses): Social Democrats, 53 


(54); Agrarian, 52 (56); Communists, 45 
' (38); Conservatives, 26 (28); others, 24 
(49). 


The Swedish-populated Aland islands 
have an autonomous status under a stat- 
ute passed in Oct. 1951. 
_ PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty became effective Sept. 15, 1947; it 

_-confirmed the de facto cession to the 

_ US.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri and 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork- 

Kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use as 
a Soviet naval base. Finland was to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re- 

duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 

1948) over a period of eight years from 
Sept. 19, 1944, and was to make two-thirds 

_ compensation to United Nations nationals 

_ for wartime property loss. 

‘ The treaty limited Finnish defense forces 
to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and a 

tonnage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 

_ sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 

- bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 

_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

 Iiliteracy is very low (.9% beyond the age 

of 15). Education is compulsory from 7 

Bs to 15. In 1950 there were 6,108 elementary 

_ schools with 481,468 students and 336 sec- 
ondary schools with 91,677 pupils, There 

are three regular universities, of which 

' Helsinki has the largest enrollment (8,476 

in 1950). 

- About 60 per cent of the total popula- 

A _ tion is engaged in agriculture, 17 per cent 

in mining and industry, 3.8 per cent in 
_ transport, 4.3 per cent in commerce; 2 
_ per cent in professions and 11 per cent in 
Be Geceliancous occupations. Considerabie 
progress has been made in social legisla- 
tion, including workmen’s compensation. 
i bee: pproeeetaye: movement is extensive. 


‘ 


grassland, The enter crops (with estimated 
1951 production in metric tons) are oats, 
743,778; barley, 189,909; rye, 207,356; pota-— 
toes, 1,480,634. Grazing lands are exten- 
sive. In 1951 there were 1,756,470 cattle, 
1,207,000 sheep, 486,000 hogs and 110, 08 
reindeer. 


The leading Finnish manufactures ar 
wood and paper (about one-third the tota 
value), food, luxury items, machinery and- 
textiles. Following the cession of the Ka: 
relian isthmus and the city of Viipuri ¢ 
the U.S.S.R., Finland lost valuable manu-+ 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the Pn 
industrial center. 


1949 1950 
Exports 77.73 90.08 
Reparations * 12.23 7.85 
Imports 66.28 89.15 


* Included in export totals. 


Leading exports in 1951 were wood anc 
wood products (39%), wood pulp (33 
and paper and products (20%). Leadi 
suppliers were Britain (16%) and Den; 
See the Netherlands and Poland (eac 

%). Chief customers were Britain (27% 
ae U.SS.R. (14%) and Germany (7%) 


According to Lloyd’s Register, the mer- 
chant marine on June 30, 1951, had 3a 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 551,-. ; 
584 gross tons. The numerous lakes, many, 
joined by canals, are busy transport routes. 
About 40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts — 
use the canals annually. There were ap- 
proximately 36,500 miles of roads in 1950, _ 
Railway mileage in that year totaled 3,5: 
almost entirely nationalized, 


Recent public finance data are as sia 
(in billions of markkas) : 


1950 1951 
Revenue 135.4 192.3 
Expenditure 129.1 


181 2 
* Budget estimate. : 


The total public debt was cutimaredl 
130,951,000,000 FM on Dec. 31, 1951, 
compared with 4,074,200,000 FM in 
tember, 1939. 4 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 
its ore deposits are remote from transpor- 
tation. Finland’s sulfide ore (production i oy 
1951: about 964,285 metric tons) is 4 per 
cent copper, 26 per cent sulfur an 
per cent iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gx 
and silver. Limestone, soapstone and 
granite deposits are extensive, and ur, 
deposits are believed to exist. Woo 
peat are the only natural fuels. 

More than a third of Finland is co" 
with high quality timber, the nat: 
richest natural resource. Timber prod 
tion in 1951 totaled about 1,055,000 met 
tons; cellulose, 1,385,800 tons; mechan! se 
pulp, 206,200 tons; paper, 686, 800 tons; an 
cardboard, 205,000‘tons, | 7) 4 a 
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Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
The 1951 catch was about 40,000 metric 
tons. 


TCPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximatély 
800), controlling the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Finland has more than 60,000 
lakes. Of the 1989 area, 11 per cent was 
lake and 48 per cent swampland. Of the 
few rivers, only the Oulu (Ulea) is navi- 
gable to any important extent. Most of 
the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet 
in the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 


Finland’s long severe winters are mod- 
erated somewhat along the coast by pre- 
vailing southwest winds, but the summer 
lasts only about two and a half months. 
Southerly Finnish ports are icebound part 
of the year. Rainfall is light, with the 
driest months from May to September. 


France (Republic) 
(République Francaise) 

Area: 212,741 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 42,400,- 
000. (1946: French, 94.2%; others, 5.8%). 

Density per square mile: 199.3. 

President: Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: Antoine Pinay. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Paris, 2,800,- 
000 (capital); Marseille, 700,000 (chief 
port); Lyon, 470,000 (silk, metal manufac- 
ture); Toulouse, 285,000 (tobacco; com- 
mercial center); Bordeaux, 250,000 (wine; 
seaport); Nice, 235,000 (resort center); 
Nantes, 210,000 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Franc. 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
Protestant and others, 2.5%. 


HISTORY. France was ancient Gaul when 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
B.c.; for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
800 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. 


Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the throne 
in 1328. Soon thereafter began the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the struggle 
over England’s bid to seize the French 
crown. The English won at Crécy in 1346 
and at Agincourt in 1415, but were de- 
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nots, was followed by civil war and then 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the 
Huguenots received complete religious 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bour- 
bons. 


Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1643 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 
tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis 
XVI was deposed in 1792 and executed the 
next year. Then came the Reign of Terror 
as the revolution swung to excess, the 
Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the Con- 
sulate from 1799 to 1804, after which 
Napoleon was proclaimed emperor. Mean- 
while, French armies were engaged on all 
sides, spreading French hegemony over 
most of western and central Europe. The 
final downfall came at Waterloo on June 
18, 1815. 


The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who 
was overthrown in the revolution of 1830. 
His successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated 
in 1848, and succeeded by Napoleon’s 
nephew, Louis, Inaugurated president of 
the Second Republic in 1848, Louis Napo- 
leon became emperor as Napoleon III in 
1852 but abdicated after France’s defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The resultant conflict between republicans 
and monarchists was resolved by the adop- 
tion of a republican constitution in 1875, 
which established the Third Republic to 
replace the provisional Republic set up in 
1871. 


Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to keep Germany weak through a system 
of military alliances and by maintaining 
a strong French army. 

The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist “Popular Front” 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 


and Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were — 


succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 


one of the men of Munich. . VOCE 


ag 


Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on’* 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May? 
1940, Hitler’s armies finally poured intov) 


feated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Arc. Cruel persecu- 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugue- 


se FRANCE AND THE FRENCH UNION 


Country ae, einen yo 
_ France 212,741 42,400,000 (1951) _ et 
Africa Ege 
French Equatorial Africa 969,111 4,346,000 (1949) - 
Chad 495,752 2,011,000 (1946) 
Gabon 103,089 423,090 ee 
_Middle Congo 132,046 631,000 
Ubangi-Shari 238,224 1,065,000 
Cameroun 170,230 8,006,000 
Algeria 851,078 8,900,000 
- Morocco 153,870 8,410,000 
- Tunisia 60,209 3,475,000 
French West Africa 1,805,287 16,375,000 (1949 
_ Dahomey 44,749 1,474,000 
_ French Guinea 108,455 2,130,000 
_ French Sudan 461,389 3,137,000 
~ Haute Volta 121,892 3,044,000 
Ivory Coast 129,807 2,031,000 
Mauritania 364,092 524,000 
»__ Niger 493,822 2,041,000 
Sénégal 81,081 1,994,000 
Togo 21,235 998,000 | 
French Somaliland 8,376 60,000 
Madagascar and dependencies 229,438 4,430,000 
Réunion 970 255,000 
America 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 93 4,354 
French Guiana 34,740 35,000 
Guadeloupe 686 289,000 | 
‘Martinique 427 273,000 ( 
Asia 
_French India 197 317,000 
State of Viét-Nam 127,259 23,073,000 
Cambodia 53,668 3,296,000 ’ 
Laos 91,428 1,214,000 ( 
Oceania 
| _ French Pacific Settlements 1,545 60,000 ( 
Yew Caledonia and dependencies 7,654 50,000 ( “ 
Sitew Hebrides 4,633 49,000 


iran and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
ernment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
'Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 
war. An armistice with Germany was signed 
June 22, dividing France into occupied 
“and unoccupied zones. The Third Republic 
was voted out of existence on July 10 by 
‘the National Assembly at Vichy, and Un- 
occupied France became totalitarian, with 
'Pétain as chief of state. 


- Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
| de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
‘provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
Tepresented the interests of free French- 
men, De Gaulle’s sor amntaentsa-eiie was 
mo oved to Algiers in June, 1943, 
ench Committee for National Taberaiion. 
After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
rmed a provisional government in the 
fal on Sept: 10, 1944. It remained in 


the. 


power as a theoretically non-political : 
gime until the elections of Oct. 21, 19 
when a National Assembly was selected 
draw up a new constitution and serve 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle wai 
named provisional President on Nov. 1 
but resigned soon after and was succeede 
by Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 


A proposed constitution providing for ae 
strong legislature and weak executive 
rejected by the electorate on May 5, 19 
The new National Assembly, elected Jun 
2, named Popular Republican Georges Bi- 
dault as interim President. France’s new 
constitution was approved by a nar: y, 
margin on Oct. 138, and the Fourth Repub- 
lic formally took shape early in 1947 
the election of Socialist Vincent Auric 
President, Jan, 16, and the confirmation of 
Socialist “es Samoglley as Premier, : 


22... . Ay a Wagon “ay 


_ Ramadier was succeeded on Nov. 22, 
1947, by Robert Schuman, a Popular Re- 
- publican. Socialist demands for reducing 
the armed forces budget forced Schuman’s 
- resignation on July 19, 1948; he was suc- 
ceeded by Radical-Socialist André Marie. 
- Marie resigned late in August and Schu- 
man formed another cabinet, which lasted 
approximately 64 hours. Henri Queuille, 
another Radical Socialist, replaced Schu- 
man on Sept. 7. Under his leadership the 
nation made important progress. In Oct., 
49, he resigned over a wage-price contro- 
-versy and was succeeded by Georges Bi- 
dault, whose resignation in June, 1950, was 
followed by a cabinet crisis in which a new 
government formed by Queuille lasted only 
hree days. René Pleven formed a cabinet 
hich was approved by Parliament on July 
18, 1950. 
On March 9, 1951, Queuille took over 
ain. In indecisive elections held June 
17, 1951, Gen. de Gaulle’s followers won 
the largest single block of assembly seats. 
_ Pleven’s next cabinet, formed on Aug. 11, 
f ile way on Jan. 18, 1952, to Edgar Faure. 


VERNMENT. tonder the constitution 
roved Oct. 13, 1946, France is a secular, 


nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members (627 
in 1952) are elected by universal direct 


oa 

_ Republic of 320 members elected by a com- 
pl ated indirect procedure requiring 8 
ifferent elections. This house has only 
isory and delaying powers and is defi- 
y subordinate to the Assembly. The 
ouses together elect the President 
the poo for a 7-year term, but 


a responsible to the Assembly for the 
policy pt the Cabinet and are in- 


. National Assembly elections of June 
1, divided the 627 seats as follows: 


ubli ans 85, overseas deputies 23, (2 
ies), The Communists polled 26.5% 
popular vote, De Gaullists 21.7% 
alists 14.5%. 


nee’s 20th postwar cabinet, formed 
1, 1952, had 6 Radicals, 5 Popular 
epublicans, 3 Peasants, 2 Democratic Un- 
ts and 6 independents. Communists 
been excluded from the government 
April 30, 1947. 

NMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRITO- 
The French constitution of 1946 


ded for-establishment of the French 


‘loupe, French Guiana and Réunion. 


Union, consisting of the French Re 
(metropolitan France and the overseas de- 
partments, territories and trusteeships 
and the associated territories and states 
The overseas departments are Algeria 
(three departments), Martinique, Guade 


The overseas departments and territories 
are represented in the National Assembl 
by 75 deputies and in the Council of th 
Republic by 65. In addition the constitu- — 
tion provided for creation of a high coun- 
cil, consisting of nominees of the French 
government and of the associated states, 
and an Assembly of the French Union 
with power that is mainly advisory. The 
Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, 120 
of whom are elected by the French parlia-_ 
ment, 75 by territorial assemblies overseas 
and 45 by the associated states. Be 

Article 61 of the constitution provide 
that the position within the Union of the 
associated states—tentatively described as 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Federa 
tion of Indo-China—is “‘settled for each o 
them by the act which defines their rela 
tions with France.” Thus far, both Morocc 
and Tunisia have declined to modify thei: 
protected status in favor of a closer bon 
with France. Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cam 
bodia, in Indo-China, have become asso 
ciated states. 


DEFENSE. French armed forces in 1951 
(including gendarmes) totaled about 717,- 
000 men, recruited under a conscriptio 
system providing for 18 months service 
The total was to be raised to 953,000 by 
1953 under a 3-year rearmament program 
The army had about 500,000 men. Force 
outside France included 100,000 in Nort 
Africa, 150,000 in Indo-China and a small 
unit in Korea. Air-force strength was 
about 100,000; that of the navy, about 
65,000. On Dec. 31, 1951, the navy had 2 
light aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 2 
battleships, 6 cruisers, 11 destroyers, 26 
frigates, 10 submarines and several hun- 
dred smaller craft. ; 
EDUCATION. State elementary schools 1 
1950 numbered 69,843, with 3,775,775 stu- 
dents. There were also 11,028 private 
schools with 886,948 students. Secondar 
education for boys is provided in lycée. 
classical and modern schools maintained 
by the state (588 in 1949 with 225,000 
students), communal colleges and fre 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycée. 
and classical and modern schools num 
bered 187,000 in 395 institutions in 19 


Higher education is provided chiefly 1 
the universities, of which there are 17, witl 
total enrollment of 136,744 in po Th 


rollment of more than 50, 000; 


RELIGION. The predominant faith 
man. Catholicism, but Church 


were separated in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican were resumed in 
1921, and lesser church property was re- 
turned to diocesan associations in 1924, 


POPULATION. The people are not homo- 
geneous, varying from section to section. 
During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
lation remained almost static, with an in- 
crease of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 and 
a decrease of 3.3 per cent from 1936 to 
1946, The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
19.6; 1936-38 annual average: 14.8), but 
the end of World War II saw an uptrend, 
with an estimated rate of 19.4 in 1951. 


_AGRICULTURE. The national economy of 
_France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
_the total area, approximately 40 per cent 
is ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 per cent 
to forests, 3 per cent to vines and two per 
cent to market and other gardening. The 
vast majority of holdings are small farms 
worked by the owners. France normally is 
_almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
and leads the world in wine production, 


Production of major crops, in metric 
tons, was estimated as follows in 1951: 
wheat, 7,065,000; rye, 504,000; barley, 
1,667,000; oats, 3,602,000; maize, 607,000; 
Sugar beets, 8,876,000. 


Other important crops are potatoes, ber- 
ries, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and 
turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rh6ne valley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter and 
cheese are important as exports. Livestock 
in Oct. 1950, included 15,801,000 cattle, 
7,480,000 sheep, 6,760,000 hogs and 1,288,- 
000 goats. Wine production in 1951 was 
about 1,333,400,000 U. 8. gallons, 
INDUSTRY. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 

textile industry is concentrated in the 
north, Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
tion in 1951 was estimated at 125 per cent 
of the 1948 level. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages, 1950 and 1951, 
in metric tons 


y Product 1950 1951 
_ Pig Jron and 
_ ferroalloys 647,000 729,000 
Steel ingots and 
castings 721,000 819,000 
Cement 618,000 696,000 
Cotton yarn 20,900 22,600 
10,600 10,000 
3,770 4,760 
2,623* 3,004* 
ufactured gas 202+ 2037. 
AU 21,440 26,1604 
* Millions of kwh. + Millions of cu.m, + Units, 


ancs, including the Saar:. 


IH. Foreign: trade atatistices. in billions 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 184.7 1,077.8 1,478.9 | 
Imports > 927.1 1,073.2. 1,607.2 


Principal suppliers in 1951 were the 
French Union (21%), the U. S. (11%), 
Germany (6%) and Belgium and Australia 
(each 5%). Leading customers were the 
French Union (37%), Britain (9%), and 
Belguim, the U. S. and Switzerland (each 
6%). hig 

Exports in 1951 totaled 39,889,000 met- 
ric tons (1950; 34,303,000 tons); imports 
amounted to 48,655,000 tons (1950: 39,- 
085,000 tons), 


COMMUNICATIONS, The French merchant 
marine had 1,246 ships (100 tons and over) __ 
aggregating 3,366,701 gross tons on June 
30, 1951, according to Lloyd’s Register— 
fifth largest in the world on that date. 
Losses during World War II were heavy. 


There are about 5,500 miles of navigable __ 
waterways, including canals, with a traffic a 
of 35,832,000 metric tons in 1950. There are a 
approximately 550 inland navigation ports, — 
of which Paris, Rouen and Strasbourg each a 
normally handle more than one million — 
tons annually (Paris, more than ten mil- — 
lion tons). Railway mileage in 1950 totaled — 
25,645. Railroads were merged in 1938 into ~ 
the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer — 
Francais, of which the government ac- 
quired controlling interest, Highway mile- — 
age in 1950 was 445,000, including 50,000 
miles of national highways. Telephones 
totaled 2,405,802 on Jan, 1, 1951. . 
France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, oper- ‘a 
ates on a world-wide basis. + ae 
FINANCE. France’s postwar financial posi- 


tion has been extremely unstable. Recent 
data are as follows (in billions of francs): 


ie 
~ 


1950 1951* 
Revenue 1,939 1,875 
Expenditure 2,546 2,728 


* Budget estimate, 


On. Dec. 31, 1951, the internal debt was 
3,104,000,000,000 fr; the external debt, 5 
1,256,000,000,000 fr, ee 

On Dec, 2, 1945, the Bank of France and 
four large private banks were nationalized, 
and commercial credit came under gover 
ment supervision. 


TOPOGRAPHY. With a maximum length 
of about 600 miles and a width of 550 
miles, France is second in size to Russia ic 
among Europe’s nations. Its coastline is hy 
about 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 
Italian and Swiss borders is France’s high- _ 
est point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. 
forest-covered Vosges Mountains are in 
northeast and the Pyrenees are along the 
Spanish border. Except for extreme eae 
ern France, which is part of the Flanders 
plain, the country may be described as fo' 
river basins and a plateau. Three of 
streams flow »west-—the Seine ARE the 


536 


lish Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, 
eS and the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 
‘The Rhéne flows south into the Mediter- 
-Tanean. For about a hundred miles, the 
Rhine is France’s eastern border. West of 
the Rhone and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 15 
per cent of France’s area, and rising to a 
maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon's 
rth, with. an area of 3,367 square miles. 


_ MINERALS. French coalfields, most exten- 
ive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 
ne, Anjou and Normandy have valuable 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. 
Alsace has potash and oil. Limousin has 
aolin, zinc, lead and tar. 


_ Production in 1951 included coal, 52,- 
970,000 metric tons (excluding Saar); iron 
ore, 35,210,000 tons; lead (smelter), 48,100 
35 Danae 2,800,000 barrels; (1950) 


26, 000 ,000 wooded acres, produces well 
-$100,000,000 worth of forest products 
/normal year, including resin, turpen- 
9 timber and nuts. The annual fish 
(432,000 metric tons in 1950) is 
0 g the largest in Europe. Cod and 
sardines are usually the biggest items; 


AFRICA 


seria (Part of Metropolitan 
France) 


(L’ Algérie) 


vernor General: Roger Leonard. 
j ipal cities (census 1948): Aigiers, 
210 (capital); Oran, 256,661 (seaport); 
istantine, 118,774 (trading center) ; 
02,823 (seaport; phosphates). 
n tary unit: French franc. 

anguages: Arabic, French. 
d ns: Mohammedan (natives), Ro- 
holic, Jewish. 


HIS ORY. Algeria, more than three times 
thi of Texas and situated on the 

bulge of Africa, was of great stra- 
portance during World War II. 
S. and British troops occupied it 
the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, it 
the headquarters of the provi- 
French government of General 
de Gaulle until the summer of 
4 many months during that period 
a fis he headquarters of the Allied Ex- 


d itonary: Force. 


i a 4 Dee 2 Roman pees after 


.cal temperature of the Mediterranean coast 


_ part of France, and a decentralized admin 


erel, tunny, lobster, oysters, raya. ‘flow in 
and sole. 


CLIMATE. France’s climate is ‘teiaberee 
but varies from long cold winters and ho 
summers in the northeast, to the subtropl. 


with very mild winters. With no high 
western elevations to block moisture-laden 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year. 
The mean annual temperature at Paris i 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65.5° in July). 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. 


y 


Andorra 6 

This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Franco- — 
Spanish border has been under the joint — 
suzerainty of the French State and the — 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is 
a cluster of mountain valleys inhabited bya a 
about 5,200 hardy and traditionally in- 
dependent people whose principal pursuit — 
is the tending of flocks. CatalAn is the — 
language spoken, and both French and — 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra is 
governed by a Council General of 24 mem- © 
bers, elected for four years by the heads 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen by the 
Council, constitutes the supreme exec 
authority. rs 


12th centuries. In the 13th century it be= 
came one of the three kingdoms founded 
on the ruins of the old Almohade Empire. P 
Following a brief Spanish occupation, it 
went under Turkish suzerainty in 1518. — 
For 300 years thereafter Algiers was the 4 
hMeadquarters of the notorious Barbary pi- 4 
rates who preyed on Mediterranean ship- 
ping. The French ended Turkish rule by 
taking Algiers in 1830, but it was not until — 
1847 that they were able to suppress a holy 
war instigated in 1839 by Abd-el-Kader. 
French policy for a time vacillated be- 
tween complete assimilation of Algeria a 


istration under a governor general. In 1896 
the idea of assimilation was abandoned for 
& number of years. After France fell in 
1940, Algerian government officials were 
loyal to Vichy, but their control was ended 
by the Allied invasion of the African coast 
in 1942. 


GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part ¢ 
France. Its three departments are rep: 
sented in the National Assembly by 


districts of France, with both. French 
natives subject. to military 


terior, rather than Coloni 
the Brey Cabinet. A statt 


tive assembly, but leadership of the gov- 
ernment still remains with the governor 
general. : 

_ SOCIAL AND. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

_ Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do not go beyond the primary grades. The 

_ knowledge and use of French has spread 

_ widely among the natives, but the teach- 
ing of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
Pulsory in 1946. There is a university at 
Algiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
Medicine and pharmacy. 

Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
_-lation is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
_-per cent other European. The native pop- 

ulation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 

The area under cultivation is about 15,- 
000,000 acres, more than 30 per cent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefly in the fertile coastlands. The prin- 

- Cipal crops are wheat, barley and oats. Al- 
geria is a leading wine producer, with al- 
most 7 per cent of the cultivated area 
devoted to vines. Production in 1951 was 
_ 362,800,000 U. S. gallons, about four-fifths 
of normal. Olive trees are widespread; the 

average annual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
000 gallons. Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, 
silk, figs and dates are also produced. 
Much of the area is more adapted to graz- 
ing than to agriculture. In 1950 there were 
4,500,000 sheep, 2,900,000 goats, 766,000 cat- 
tle and 120,000 camels. 

“European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the mak-~ 
ing of leather, tobacco and matches. There 
are also small native industries, particu- 

_ larly the traditional carpet weaving. 
Exports in 1951 were valued at 121,430,- 
- 200,000 fr.; imports, at 201,125,500,000 fr. 
Chief exports were wine (31%), flour (7%) 
and grain (5%). Chief imports were petro- 
leum and products (5%) and cotton tex- 
tiles and ircn and steel products (each 
4%). France took 66% of the exports and 
supplied 75% of the imports. 
_ Algeria has 3,396 miles of railway. A cen- 
* tral line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
_ Territories. There is an excellent network 
- of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
- motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
“normally trade between France and Al- 
_ geria. 
_ Revenue (ordinary and extraordinary) 
‘was estimated at 83,439,893,000 fr. in 
1951-52; expenditure was estimated at 83,~ 
4,461,000 fr. ~ 
Algeria is a leading producer of phos- 
hates. (1951: 776,575 metric tons). Iron 


nisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1950: 2,572,000 tons). Zinc, lead and salt. 
are also important minerals; and small 
amounts of oil and coal are produced. . _ 
Forests, mostly scrub, cover about 7,500,- — 
000 acres; cork is the leading product, Fish 
products include anchovies, sardines, shell-— 
fish, spray and tuna. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Algeria 
fronts on the Mediterranean for more than — 
700 miles. Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent — 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- — 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. ine 
Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun- — 
tain ridges. 4 
Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on thet ‘ei 
coast, and decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum-= 
mer. Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the © 
Sahara summer average is 95° to 105°. 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS) — 
Status: U. N. trust territory. =? 
Capital: Yaoundé (population 50,000). 
High Commissioner: Jean-Louis Souc 
daux. 5 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 11,371,900,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.*; imports, 16,496,400,000 fi x 
C.F.A. Chief exports: cacao (51%), fresh — 
bananas, coffee, palm kernels and oil. . 
Agricultural products: cacao (exports 
1951: 48,805 metric tons), palm kernels 
and oil, bananas, millet, sweet potatoes. — 
Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. a 
Forest product: timber. ay 
* Colonies Francaises d'Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli 
tan francs. C a 
Cameroun is bounded principally b 
French Equatorial Africa, except for 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the Bri 
Cameroons on the northwest, and — 
Muni on part of its southern boundary. — 
In 1884 the Cameroons became a Ger- 
man colony (Kamerun), and after 4 
conclusion of World War I the region 
divided as a League mandate between B 
ain and France, four-fifths of the area go- 
ing to France. The new U. N. trusteesh 
area has political and financial autono: 
under a French High Commissioner, 
sponsible to the French government > us 
to the administrative council of French 
Equatorial Africa. Cameroun joined t 
Free French movement in 1940. The chi 
port and commercial center is Douala; - 
administrative center, Yaoundé (pop 
tion 50,000), is located on | the | 
plateau. 


> 
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. The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
for Europeans; not even in the cool 
months does the temperature generally 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on the 
- coast and is fairly evenly distributed 
through the year. 


‘FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
tus: Group of overseas territories. 

- Governor General: Paul Chauvet. 
Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 11,766,- 
200,000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 18,243,200,000 
fr. C.F.A. Chief exports: cotton (45%), 
mapet, gold, diamonds, coffee, palm ker- 
els. 

_ Agricultural products: cotton (1951 ex- 
_ ports: 26,961 metric tons), wool, palm ker- 
els and oil, coffee. 

Minerals: ‘gold, diamonds, and lead. 
Forest products: timber, rubber, copal 
gum, wax, 


This group lies in west central Africa, 
ordered on the west by the Atlantic, 


on the north by Libya; on the east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
outheast and south by Belgian Congo. The 
CC ast, an early slaving Geant wes first 


Eeieeation and conquest of the native 
ae pihe territories declared for Free 


y a0, —17¥ 440 Europeans; most of the Afri- 

uns are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
settlements in the Chad region, and 
eral Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
‘ces, both forest and mineral, are vast 
elatively unexploited. The country’s 
omic life depends primarily on the 
Nahata The colony is capable of 


The limate is tropical—hot and ayia 
and the average temperature is about 
: eMiat gical varying only 


ret, or dry seasons. 

CH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 

ENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Over- 

erritory. 

ital: Jibuti cpgpalation 22,000). 

;overnor: Numa Sadoul. 

ign fxade (1951): exports, 1,241,100,- 
uti ; imports, 3,247, 100, 000 Ji- 

chiet exports: coffee, hides, salt, 


~~ Information Please Almona 


French Somaliland, at the southern ¢é 
trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by — 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treatie 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on ~ 
the coast had been acquired in 1856. This — 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Jibuti, the main artery of Ethi- — 
opia’s trade via the Jibuti-Addis Ababa — 
railway. The area is administered by a 
governor, responsible to the French goy- 
ernment and assisted by an administrative — 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement in December, 1942. In 1950 there 
were 2,000 Europeans (1,260 French). 


French West Africa | 
(Group of Overseas Territories) _ 
(L’Afrique Occidentale Francaise) 
Governor General: Bernard Cornut- — 
Gentille. bila. 
Principal cities (est. 1951): Dakar, 330,- — 
000 (capital, chief port); (est. 1948): St. © 
Louis, 62,900. ; 
Monetary unit: Franc C.F.A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- — 
itan francs). 
Languages: French, native tongues. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the 
mouth of the Sénégal River, was probably 
the first permanent white settlement in — 
French West Africa in which the French 
established themselves, largely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. Little — 
progress inland was made until after 1854, 
when a scheme was conceived to link the 
upper Sénégal with the upper Niger. After 
1876 the coast settlements were extended 
steadily into the interior through a series — 
of missionary and economic campaigns. In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification of its various components. 


The governor general of the area is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council and an 
elected assembly. Governors responsible to 
him administer the eight constituent col- — 
onies—Sénégal, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Volta (re-estab- 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Mauritania — 
and Niger. Each of these has considerable 
autonomy, with the central government 
supervising services common to all. “al 

The area is represented in the French 
National Assembly, the Council of the Re-— 
public, and the Assembly of the French 
Union. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITI 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1! 
Was approximately 99,000. There were 
secondary schools with 6,610. stud 
‘ No racial unity exists in Frenc 
Africa, and there is great’ vari: 


Bohysiqie. manner, custom and language. 
_ Fhe population is native except for ap- 
proximately 54,560 Europeans (1948). Non- 
_ Negroid tribes include the Saharans, Moors, 
Tuaregs and Fulbé. About half the popula- 
tion normally is Mohammedan, but a num- 
ber of tribes have remained spirit worship- 
pers. 
Agriculture has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1950: 786,000 metric 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
Kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
“and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
ibs ‘coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
Taising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the area. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim-~ 
ited power facilities. 
- Imports in 1951 totaled 61,335,900,000 fr. 
C.F.A., including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and the Ivory Coast account for over half 
the exports, which totaled 38,697,700,000 
fr. C.F.A. in 1951 and included coffee 
(25%), peanuts, peanut oil and cacao, 
France took 71% of the exports and sup- 
plied 73% of the imports, 
The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
_ ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1949: 2,435 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications, Da- 
Kar, with the best harbor on the west Af- 
rican coast, is the principal port and also 
an important stop on international air 
routes between South America and Eu- 
rope. There are several other good ports. 
_ The estimated budget for 1951 balanced 
at 27,884,000,000 fr., over a third of which 
E was the total local budget of the eight 
component colonies. 


| _ Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 
' gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast, and 
_ diamonds are the only important minerals. 
_ (Production of gold, however, has dropped 
' sharply in recent years). Timber and pre- 
_.cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, ka- 
_pok and beeswax. 
_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area, 
comprising a sixth of Africa, is half 
as big as Europe; it is generally a plateau 
_ broken by two mountain ranges. The Futa 
_Jallon, from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in eleva- 
tie ion, parallels the coast for about 430 
x iles, and. Mount Nimba, on the Liberian 
‘ There are also 
régions in’ the Sahara dis- 
s to themearth. The Niger, 2,600 miles 
, is the»principal river _ 


son. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 


The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry sea~ 


is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem-~ 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with — 
daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Overseas territory. . 
Capital: Tananarive 
(est. pop. 1948: 171,052). 
Governor General: Robert Bargues. — 
Foreign trade (1951):- exports, 13,436,- 
500,000 fr. C.F.A. (70% to France) ; im-_ 
ports, 22,400,500,000 fr. C.F.A. (77% fron). ‘ 
France). Chief exports: coffee (39%), 
cloves (8%), meat (7%). | 
Agricultural products (1951): rice, 885,- 
000 metric tons; raw sugar, 20,000 tons; 
coffee, 30,700 tons; vanilla, manioc, ba- 
nanas, maize, coconuts. < 
Minerals: graphite (1951): exports: 17,- 
662 metric tons), mica, phosphates, gol 
Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. lie 
Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast — 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in” 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and — 
an average width of 250 miles. It remain 
independent under native rulers unt 
1885, when it came under French prove 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony — 
the following year. The last native rule ; 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 


British troops landed on the island May - 
5, 1942, during World War II, and ar 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad-= 
ministered by a governor general respon~ — 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Ni 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 1947, 
aud French troops maintained order with 
difficulty. 

The chief occupations are cattle raisi 
(1950: 5,630,000 cattle) and agricul 
there are several food-processing and te: 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive 


(Antananarivo) 


and other Asiatics. The natives, 
tively known as Malagasy, are divided 
several tribes. Outlying dependencies 
clude the islands of Europa, Juan da ! 
Bassas da India and Glorieuses. 


erly a dependency, became an ‘autonom 
territory in 1946. 


4 


November to April and a cool, ‘ary son. 
the rest of the year. Temperature 
between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamat ave, § 
in February,,68°.i0 JWy).. 2 oapdt ute 
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REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
inent of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population: 36,096). 

Prefect: Pierre Philip. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 4,474,800,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 709,000,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: sugar, essential oils 
(geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of ilang- 
liang), rum. 

Agricultural products: 
coffee, maize. 


Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 miles east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
cane variety are frequent during the 
change of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 
Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 
Commissioner: Laurent Pechoux. 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 2,698,800,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 2,331,200,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: cacao, palm kernels, 
coffee, copra. 
Agricultural products: cacao, palm ker- 
nels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 
Mineral: iron ore. 
' Forest products: dyewoods, oil palms. 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 
lies between the British Gold Coast colony 
and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trustee- 
ship in Dec. 1946 and is administered 
with French West Africa. Agriculture 
and grazing are the chief industries. In 
1948, there were 1,082 Europeans. The 
coastline, only 32 miles long, is low, sandy 
and without harbors. 


The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember. 


sugar, vanilla, 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler (Bey): Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. 
Resident General: Jean de Hauteclocque. 
~ Prime Minister: Salaheddin Baccouche. 


.' Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 


364,593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 


port); Bizerte, 39, 327 (seaport and naval 

base); Sousse, 36,566 (seaport). 

_ Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 

~ Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Tunisia was settled by the 
Phoenicians, and Carthaginians in ancient 
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times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in a.p. 489-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 


Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occupied 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a treaty 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battie- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched be- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 
French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 
surrendered in May, 1943, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government, 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 
replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 


Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 

elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
has intensified its activity in recent years. 
Its aim is the complete independence of 
Tunisia and its adherence to the Arab 
League. 
GOVERNMENT, Although the Bey is theo- 
retically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral. directs the government, assisted by 
a cabinet with some Tunisian members. 
An agreement looking toward wider self- 
rule was signed in Feb., 1951. 


The Southern Territory is subject to 
military administration. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1950, Tunisia’s 633 public and 153 pri- 
vate schools had 175,262 pupils, about a 
third of them French and Italian. The 
Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 
versity. 


Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 cen- 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrated in 
the cities and on the coast. There are 
about 100,000 nomads. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
(1951: 330,000 metric tons). Other impor- 
tant crops are barley, oats, corn, sorghum, 
beans and peas. Average annual wine pro- 
duction is about 38,000,000 gallons (1951: 
20,500,000). Average annual olive oil pro- 
duction is about 45,000 metric tons (1950: 
46,000 tons). The Cape Bon region is 


largely devoted to citrus fruits, the south? 


ern oases to dates. 


In 1948 there wer 
1,588,000 sheep, 


1,083,000 goats, 341,00 


cattle and 177,000 camels. More than 50,- 
000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year 
are usually exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
tery and leather goods. 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
‘products. Exports in 1951 were valued at 
35,212,100,000 fr., of which 45% went to 
France. They included phosphates (16%), 
alfa (esparto grass) (15%), olive oil 

_- (10%) and lead (9%). Imports were val- 

ued at 59,494,700,000 fr., of which 75% 
came from France. The leading items were 
sugar (7%), petroleum and products (7%), 
cotton textiles (6%) and automobiles and 
trucks (3%). 


There were 8,700 miles of roads and 1,351 
miles of railway in 1950. Tunis, Bizerte, 
_Sousse and Sfax are the principal ports. 


The 1950 budget balanced at 33,640,000,- 
000 fr. State monopolies, including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 per cent of the 

- revenue and indirect taxes about half. 


-Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1951 
was 1,742,100 metric tons. The iron ore is 
of good quality (1951: 916,800 tons). Other 
minerals are lead (1950: 54,400 tons), 


zinc, mercury, Manganese, copper, salt and 
- poor-grade lignite. 


- Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 


acres of forests include lumber, mine props 
and cork. Alfa is exported, mainly to Eng- 
land, for making of paper pulp. About 

_ 20,000 Tunisians work at fishing; the catch 
averages 8,000 tons of fish and 95 tons of 
sponges annually. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Tunisia, at 
the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 
tween the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, 
covered by plains in the east, and projects 
southward to the Sahara area. Its princi- 
pal river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 
228 miles long. The climate is Mediter- 
ranean with mean temperature extremes 
at Tunis of 52.7° and 79.2°. Annual rain- 
- fall ranges from 24 inches in the north to 
- less than five inches in the south. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


- FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)— 
Status: Département of Metropolitan 

_ France. 

Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

_ +: Prefect: Robert Vignon. ~ 

_ (Foreign trade (1950): exports, 210,200,- 
000 fr.; imports, 1,706,300,000 fr. Chief ex- 

rt: gold (77%). 

_ Agricultural products: ‘bananas, cacao, 

pin, manioc, rice, sugar cane. 


“Mineral: ‘gold (1950: 13,312 troy 0z.). 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and ~ 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the © 
northeast coast of South America, was first — 
settled in 1626. Penal settlements, embrac- — 
ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; they have now been replaced by 
refugee camps. si 


During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but — 
the Free French took over in March, 1943. — 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is adminis- — 
tered separately. Economic development. is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- — 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- | 
sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs — 
must be imported. Gold is the chief export. 


January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 
tember and October temperatures 82°. 
Rainfall is heavy. ng 


GUADELOUPE—Status: Departemene of “2 

Metropolitan France. 

Gas). tal: Basse-Terre (population 13,- 
Prefect: Gaston Villeger. 
Foreign trade (1950): exports, 6,008,100,- — 

000 fr.; imports, 7,442,200,000 fr. Chief | 

exports: sugar (55%), bananas. 
Agricultural products (1951): bdr ke (18,- 

000 metric tons), bananas (exports, 5,209,- — 

ae bunches), coffee, cacao, manioe, va: 

nilla. 


Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It ‘con= 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm of the sea, and several outly- ’ 
ing smaller islands. Most of the population — 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-a-Pitre (population - 
44,551). About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing — 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°. 


MARTINIQUE—Status: Département 
Metropolitan France. 

Capital: Fort-de-France (population 64 
52 


Pentente Christian Laigret. Bh 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 7,497,400 er 
000 fr.; imports, 10,910,200,000 fr. Chief 
exports: sugar (34%) rum, bananas. 
Agricultural products: sugar (1951: 67,- 
000 metric tons), bananas, pineapples, 1 
cao, coffee, 
Manufactures: rum, sugar. 
Martinique, lying in the Lesser An’ 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezu 
was probably discovered by Columbu 
1502 and was taken for France in 
Following the Franco-German armisti 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous sta 
under the High Commissioner, Adm 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he 
linquished his authority to the Free 
Frénch, The area; administered by a P e~ 
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fect assisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto. 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: St. Pierre. 

Administrator: Irénée Davier. 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 228,300,000 
fr.; imports, 409,900,000 fr. Chief ‘export: 
cod and other fish products. 

The sole remnant of the French colontal 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 


ASIA 
: FRENCH INDIA—Status: Overseas terri- 
ory. 

Capital: Pondichéry (population 53,101). 

Commissioner: André Ménard. 

Chief exports: peanuts, cotton textiles. 

Agricultural products: peanuts, manioc, 
rice, onions. 

French India is a collective name for the 
scattered French possessions in India—on 
the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Ka- 
rikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé. The chief possession is Pondichéry, 
founded by the French in 1674. The gov- 
ernor, responsible to the Minister for 
France Overseas in Paris, is assisted by a 
representative assembly. More than 90 per 
cent of the population of French India is 
Hindu. 


Chandernagor, in Bengal, formerly part 
of French India, was transferred to India 
on May 2, 1950, in accordance with a pop- 
ular referendum. The future status of the 
remainder of French India is also to be de- 
termined by referendum. 


Indo-China 


High Commissioner: Jean Letourneau, 

Ruier, Viét-Nam: Bao Dai. 

King, Cambodia: Norodom Sihanouk. 

King, Laos: Sisavang Vong. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Saigon (in- 
cluding port of Cholon), 256,000 (capital, 


Wiét-Nam); Hanoi, 160,000 (commercial 
center, Viet-Nam); Pnom-Penh, 128,950 
(capital, Cambodia); Haiphong, 92,000 
(seaport, Viét-Nam). 

Monetary unit: Piaster. 

Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, 
French. 


Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT. Indo-China, at 
the southeast corner of Asia, first met 
the West in the 16th century, when Portu- 
guese, tracars..and missionaries arrived, 


French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole. 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, An- 
nam and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence. After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the 
French authorities, who assumed control 
officially on March 4, 1946. 

Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cambo- 
dia and Laos;. and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 
1945). These had various degrees of native 
rule, but the real administrator of each 
unit was the French chief resident. 


Early in 1945, France announced its in- 
tention of organizing the area into five 
states constituting a federal union, with 
the components enjoying limited self-gov- 
ernment under a French governor general 
and the Federation a component part of 
the French Union. France was not able, 
however, to carry out this plan in its en- 
tirety, largely because of difficulties which 
it encountered in Viét-Nam. 


The Republic of Viét-Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of An- 
nam—had been recognized on March 6, 
1946, as a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. 
Viét-Nam leaders, however, headed by Dr. 
Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, demanded a 
greater measure of autonomy and cession 
of the rich rice area of Cochin-China as 
well as southern Annam. The French stead- 
fastly refused to accede to these demands, 
and fighting resumed on Dec. 19, 1946. 


In the spring and summer of 1947, rein- 
forced French troops won control over most 
major points in Viét-Nam. On June 5, 1948, 
@ new government uniting pro-French 
groups in Annam, Tongking and Cochin- 
China was set up, and a treaty signed that 
day recognized the unity of the new state 
within the French Union, 


Meanwhile, 
areas. Communist forces attacked with 
renewed vigor in 1960, and French forces . 
had to fall back in many places. 


guerrillas still held back ~ 


i 

An agreement to fulfill the 1948 treaty,/.. 
signed at Paris March 8, 1949, and effec= 7 — 
tive June 14, gave Viét-Nam full internals : 
sovereignty and limited diplomatic repres y 


as Territories 


sentation abroad, In April, 1949, the newly 
elected assembly of Cochin-China voted 
to exercise its option of joining the new 
state. On June 14, Bao Dai, former em- 
peror of Annam, proclaimed himself head 
of the new state with French approval. 


Similar agreements in respect to Laos 
‘and Cambodia were concluded on July 19 
and Nov. 8, 1949, respectively. 

- Indo-China is thus made up of the states 
of Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, each 
an independent and self-governing state 
within the French Union. The Union is 
represented in Indo-China by a high com- 


_ missioner who coordinates services com-: 


_mon to the three states, such as the fiscal, 
“immigration and customs services. The 
high commissioner is represented in each 
state by a commissioner. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Viét-Nam, consisting primarily of the 
densely populated eastern and southeast- 
ern coastal areas, contains about 85 per 
cent of the population of Indo-China. The 
majority of its population is Annamese 
and speaks the Annamese language. The 
kingdom of Cambodia, in the southwest, 
contains part of the Mékong river delta 
and is populated largely by Cambodians, 
who speak their own language. Laos, in 
the west and northwest, is sparsely popu- 

lated by the Laotians and 3 ethnical mi- 

norities who belong to the Thai, Indo- 

nesian and Chinese races. 

Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is normally the leading 
export and chief source of wealth. Produc- 
tion, centered in Cochin-China, ordinarily 
averages up to 4,500,000 metric tons annu- 
ally (1951-52: 5,700,000 tons). Other crops 
include maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, peanuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 

Indo-China is largely an exporter of 

raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
| port. Most important are the rice and saw 
mills. There are also cotton and silk tex- 
tile factories, sugar refineries, match, ce- 
ment and paper factories. 

Viét-Nam, Cambodia and Laos make up 
a single customs union. Exports in 1951 
were 47,244,400,000 fr.; imports, 106,663,- 
400,000 fr. The chief exports were rubber 
| (44%), rice (31%) and maize (4%). Prin- 
cipal customers were France (38%), the 
French Union (11%) and the U.S. (11%). 
France (77%) and the U.S. (5%) were the 
leading suppliers. 

Indo-China has several thousand miles 
of rivers and canals, including the Mékong 
River, which is navigable for two-thirds of 
its’ course. There are about-2,000 miles of 
Seterass, an 
f es 5,563 miles of improyed road, and 


An excellent highway system in- 


77 miles‘‘of local road. Unreplaced - 


bridges, wartime attrition and. puerrilla £8 
activity still hamper traffic. 


Mining is most developed in Tongking. — 
Output of coal in 1951 was 620,300 metric 
tons. Iron ore, tin, zinc, tungsten, gold, 
phosphates, manganese, bauxite and lead 
are also mined, 


Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- — 
China. The high mountain ranges of the — 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, — 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Rubber production in 
1951 was 48,075 metric tons, about three- 
fourths of prewar output. The industry 
centers in Cochin-China,. Fishing provides 
a major staple food to go with rice. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Extending 
about a thousand miles from north to 
south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos. The climate is monsoonal, _ 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall d 
between May and October; April and May ~ 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°). — 
Laos, in the interior, is cooler and drier a 
than most of Indo-China. , 


OCEANIA ; 


FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS *y 
tus: Overseas territory. . 

Governor: René Petitbon. te 

Capital: Papeete, on Tahiti (population 
1946: 12,428). 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 643,000,- 
709,000, 000 fr. 


000 fr. C.F.P.*; imports, 
C.F.P. Chief exports: copra, phosphate, 4 
vanilla. he 


Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, “ 
vanilla, tobacco. 

Mineral: HUE (exports 1951: atm 
858 metric tons) 

* Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 534 metton : 
politan francs. 4 
The term French Pacific Settlements is 
applied to the scattered French possessions — 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangaréva (Gam-— SS 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tu 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivava 
which were organized into a single colony 
in 1903. The appointed governor is assis 
by an administrative council. The pr 
pal and most populous island—Tahiti, i 

the Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820 

was claimed as French in 1768, Plebisci 
conducted in September, 1940, gave s1 
port to the Free French movement of G 
de Gaulle. The natives are mostly Po 
nesians, The climate of Tahiti is hot ar 
humid, but not unhealthful. TRSKS is no 
clear‘ division of seasons. 


NEW CALEDONIA AND DEPENDE ; 
Status: Overseas territory. 

Capital: Nouméa (population 16, 000). x 

Governor: Raoul’ Angammare.. (also 
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French Commisicner General in the Pa- 
cific). 

Foreign trade (1951): exports, 688,300,- 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 755,400,000 fr. C.F.P. 
Chief exports: nickel, chrome ore, coffee, 
copra, shelis. 

Agricultural products: coffee, copra, 
eorn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 

Minerals (1951): nickel (3,600 metric 
tons, matte); chromite (88,400 tens). 

Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, was discovered by Captain James 
Cook in 1774 and annexed by France in 
1858. The government, in the hands of an 
appointed governor and an elective coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total area 
of 1,121 square miles. The area—taken 
over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is one 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
mineral resources, particularly nickel and 
chrome ore. The natives are Melanesians; 
about one-third of the population is white 
and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javanese. 
A French pena! colony was established in 
the 19th century. Average temperature on 
New Caledonia varies between 65° and 72°. 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French 
condominium, 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200). 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, £419,- 
000; imports, £528,000. Chief exports: copra, 
cacao. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacac, 
coffee. 

Sea products: trochus and burghaus 
shell. 


The New Hebrides, under joint Anglo- 
French administration since 1914, lie 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands, 
about 40 in number, joined the Free 
French movement after a plebiscite in 
July, 1940. Most of the natives are Mela- 
nesians of mixed blood; there were 345 
British and 1,195 French in 1949. The larg- 
est island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi.). 
The French and British high commission- 
ers in the Pacific are represented by resi- 
dent commissioners. 


Germany 


HISTORY. In Caesar’s time, the terri- 
tory that is now Germany was inhabited 
by barbarous tribes that came originally 
perhaps from Central Asia. One of these 
Germanic tribes, the Franks, attained su- 
premacy in western Hurope under Charle- 
miagne, WOO was crowned Holy Roman Em- 
peror in a.p. 800. By the Treaty of Verdun 
(842), Charlemeagné’s lands east of the 
Rhine were ceded to the German prince 
Louis. Additional territory acquired by the 
Treaty of Merseu: (870) gave Germany: ap- 


proximately the area she maintained 
throughout. the Middle Ages. For several 
centuries after'Otto the Great was crowned 
king in 936, the German rulers were also 
usually heads of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Relations between State and Church 
were changed by the Reformation, which 
began with Martin Luther’s 95 theses, and 
came toa head in 1547, when Charles V 
scattered the forces of the Protestant 
League at Miihlberg. Freedom of worship 
was obtained by the Peace of Augsburg 
(1555), but a Counter Reformation took 
place later, and a dispute over the suc- 
cession to the Bohemian throne brought 
on the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) which 
devastated Germany and left the empire 
divided into hundreds of small princi- 
palities virtually independent of the em- 
peror. Meanwhile, Prussia was developing 
into a province of considerable strength. 
Frederick the Great (1740-86) reorganized 
the Prussian army and defeated Maria 
Theresa of Austria in a struggle over Si- 
lesia. The conflict with revolutionary 
France hastened the disintegration of the 
empire, and in 1806 Francis II of Austria 
laid down the Imperial German crown. 
After the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo 
(1815), the struggle between Austria and 
Prussia for supremacy in Germany contin- 
ued, reaching its climax in the defeat of 
Austria in the Seven Weeks’ War (1866) — 
and the formation of the Prussian-domi- 
nated North German Confederation (1867). 


At the close of the victorious war with 
France (1870-71), William I, King of Prus- 
sia, was crowned Emperor of Germany 
(Jan. 18, 1871). Under the guidance of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, Ger- 
many took a new place in world affairs, 
at the same time expanding her foreign 
trade and home industry rapidly. The 
Triple Alliance was formed with Austria 
and Italy in 1882. However, upon the ac- 
cession of William IT (1888-1918), Bismarck 
was dismissed and Russia was alienated. 
International rivalry was intensified in the 
early years of the 20th century, culminat- 
ing in World War I, in which Germany, 
supporting Austria-Hungary’s demands on 
Serbia, suffered final defeat. By the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Germany 
lost about 27,000 square miles of territory, 
including all her colonies, plus Alsace- 
Lorraine, northern Schleswig, Eupen-Mal- 
médy, Upper Silesia, and considerable areas 
in the east. William II had abdicated 
(Nov. 9, 1918), and a federal republic was 
organized under the constitution adopted 
at Weimar in 1919. The constitution..was — 
attacked by both the Right and Left; sev-_ 
eral. Communist. uprisings took place in. 
the early 1920’s,.and in 192% Adolf Hitler's” 
abortive putsch was defeated; Germany's 
inability to-fulfill the heavy. reparations: — 
demands stipulated by the Treaty of “ 
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‘sailles led to French occupation of the 


Ruhr (1923-25). National bankruptcy was 
avoided by adoption of the Dawes Plan 
(1924) and later, the Young Plan, 


The chancellorship of Briining, leader 
of the Oatholic Center party (1930-32), 
saw increasing economic and financial dis- 
tress and the practical cessation of repara- 
tions. payments. Hitler’s rising National 
Socialist party won a plurality in both the 
July and Novembér Reichstag elections in 
1982, but not until the failure of Franz von 
Papen and Kurt von Schieicher to form 
governments did President Hindenburg 
Name Hitler chancellor (Jan. 30, 1933). 
With the death of Hindenburg in 1934, 
Hitler became complete master of Ger- 
many, which he rapidly converted into a 
totalitarian state under the aegis of the 
Nazi party. All other political parties were 
banned, and the Jews were subjected to 
severe persecution. Through his foreign 
policy, Hitler repudiated the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and began full-scale rearmament. 
In 1935 he withdrew from the League of 
Nations and in 1936 he reoccupied the 


_ Rhineland and signed the anti-Comintern 


pact with Japan, at the same time 
strengthening relations with Italy. Austria 
was annexed in March, 1938. By the Mu- 
nich agreement (Sept., 1938) he gained the 
Czech Sudetenland, and in violation of 
this agreement he completed the dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939. 
But his invasion of Poland on Sept. 1, 1939, 
precipitated British and French declara- 
tions of war. 


On May. 8, 1945, Germany surrendered 


-wnconditionally to Allied and Soviet mili- 


tary commanders, and on June 5 the four- 


nation Allied Control Council became the 
de facto government of Germany. 


At the Berlin (or Potsdam) Conference 
{July 17-Aug. 2, 1945) President Truman, 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee set forth 
the principles by which the Allied Control 
Council was to be guided. They were: Ger- 
many’s complete disarmament and demil!- 
tarization; destruction of its war potential; 
rigid control of industry; decentralization 
of the political and economic structure. 
Pending final determination of territorial 
questions at a peace conference, the. three 
victors agreed in principle to the ultimate 
transfer of the city of Kénigsberg (now 
Ealiningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
Soviet Union and to the administration by 
Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany was 
divided in 1945 into four national occupa- 
tion zones, each headed by a military gov- 
ernor, assisted by appropriate supervisory 
and operating staffs. 


_ Efforts to unify Germany were totally 
unsuccessful, and the western powers were 


as 


unable to agree with the U.S.8.R. on any 
fundamental issue. Work of the Allied 
Control Council was hamstrung by re- 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on March 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R, walked out of the 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Britain 
had taken steps to merge their zones 
economically (Bizone); and on May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and ths 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a Ger- 
man state comprising the three western 
zones, At the same time the western pow- 
ers introduced & new German currency. 


The Soviet Union replied to thesé meas- 
ures by clamping a blockade on all ground 
communications between the western 
zones and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
fusing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
mediately organized a gigantic airlift to 
fly supplies into the beleaguered city. Be- 
fore the Russians were finally forced to lift 
the blockade on May 12, 1949, 60,000 men 
were engaged in the airlift. 


In return for lifting the blockade, the 
U.8.S.R. asked only that the Big Four for- 
eign ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
man unification: The conference, meeting 
in Paris from May 23 to June 20, 1949, 
ended as usual in a deadlock. 


German Federal Republic 


Area: 94,634 square miles. 

Population (census 1950*): 47,575,658 
(predominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 502.7. 

Allied High Commision: Walter J. Don- 
nelly (U.S.A.); Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 
ee Kingdom); André Francois-Poncet 

France). 

President: Theodor Heuss. 

Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer. 

Princi cities (census 1950*): Ham- 
burg, 1,605,000 (chief port); Munich, 331,- 
000 (Bavarian capital); Essen, 695,000 
(steel works); Cologne, 590,000 ane or= 
tatidn center); Frankfurt am Main, 524,000 
Sep itd IAS Bonn, 111,000 (ca meet 

Monetary unit: Deutschemark (Dm. 

Language: German. 

* Preuminary figures. 


The German Federal Republic came into 
formal existence on Sept. 21, 1949, when 
the Allied High Commission turned over 
to it the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
ish and French zones of occupation of 
Germany. Its creation marked the cul- 
mination of the Anglo-U. S.-French policy 
of progressively handing back to Germany 
its sovereignty and of modifying and re- 
ducing the restrictions and limitations on 
its industry. Preliminary steps reflecting 
this policy were: (1) the Anglo-U. S. agree- 
ment which took effect Jan. 1, 1947, pro- 
viding that the U. S. and British zoneg 
should be treated as a single area for all 
economic purposes; and (2) the promulga- 
tion on Feb. 9, 1948, of a new bizonal 
charter providing for an economio council 
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of 104 members to control all economic 
affairs in the U. 8. and British zones. 


On April 8, 1949, the Allied governments 
approved the terms of the Occupation 
Statute defining the basis for the merger 
of the U. S., British and French zones. On 
May 8, the German constituent assembly 
at Bonn approved a Basic Law or consti- 
tution for western Germany; it came into 
force on May 23, after approval by the 
Landtage of the 11 constituent Ldnder. 
Parliamentary elections were held on Aug. 
14; and on Sept. 12, Free Democratic leader 
Theodor Heuss was elected president of 
western Germany. On Sept. 15, the Burides- 
tag confirmed his appointment of Konrad 
Adenauer, leader of the Christian Dem- 
ocratic party, as chancellor. Bonn was se- 
lected as the federal capital on Nov. 3. 


GOVERNMENT. Subject to the provisions 
of the Occupation Statute, the republic and 
the participating Ldnder acquired full leg- 
islative, executive and judicial powers in 
accordance with the Basic Law and their 
respective constitutions. The principal pow- 
ers reserved to the Allied High Commission 
were those of foreign policy, disarmament 
and demilitarization, Ruhr control, repa- 
rations, decartelization, and security of Al- 
lied occupation forces. 


The Occupation Statute was amended on 
March 6, 1951, on the basis of an agree- 
ment between the U. S., Britain and 
France, to provide for creating a German 
foreign affairs ministry and further pro- 


‘gressive relaxation of Allied controls. 


Western Germany will have almost com- 
plete self-government subject to Allied de- 
fense rights under a peace contract signed 
May 26, 1952. The contract was subject to 
tatification by signatory countries, as was 
an agreement signed May 27 creating 
within NATO a European defense commu- 
nity with a joint European army to which 
western Germany would contribute. 

The Basic Law or constitution of the 
republic provides for a federal form of 
government headed by a president elected 
every 5 years by a federal convention. The 
parliament consists of a Bundestag whose 
members are elected every. 4 years by pop- 
ular yote and a Bundesrat whose members 


are appointed by the Ldnder governments. 


Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a chancellor appointed by 
the president, subject to the right of the 
Bundestag to elect a chancellor of its own 
preference. Provision was made for the ac- 
cession of Lander in the Soviet zone. Each 
constituent Land must have a republican 
form of government with an assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. 

The party standing in the Bundestag 
was as follows in 1952: Christian Demo- 
crats 143, Socialists 131, Free Democrats 
61, Comraunists 14, others 63. 
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On April 28, 1949, the international Ruhr 
authority was formally set up to allocate 
the production of the Ruhr industrial area 
under the terms of a statute framed by 
representatives of the U. S., United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg. 


The area and population of the republic, 
according to zones, was as follows in the 
census of 1950: 


Ares 


Zone (sq. mi.) Population 
British 37,723 24,140,411 
French 15,405 5,570,109 
U. 8. 41,506 17,865,138 

Total 94,634 47,575,658 


EDUCATION. Education is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14. In May 1950, 
there were 28,400 elementary schools with 
6,291,000 pupils, 579 higher elementary 
schools with 196,067 pupils, 1,488 second- 
ary schools with 620,488 students, and 16 
universities with 74,258 students. 


AGRICULTURE. About 35 per cent (34,000 
square miles) of western Germany’s total 
area is arable. Agriculture is characterized 
by mixed farming, the climate and the 
soil permitting cultivation of a variety-of 
crops and most types of livestock. Rye and 
potatoes are staple crops in the north; 
grains and sugar beets in the central 
regions. The northwestern and southern 
areas are noted for dairying, while the west 
is the chief fruit- and wine-producing re- 
gion. The soil is generally poor, and high 
crop yields are dependent upon large-scale 
use of fertilizers. 


Production data for western Germany 
(excluding the Saar) are as follows (thou- 
sands of metric tons): 


1949 1950 1951 
Wheat 2,471 2,614 2,949 
Rye 3,310 3,021 3,084 
Barley 1,213 1,473 1,688 
Oats 2,600 2,545 2,835 
Potatoes 20,875 27,959" 24,103 
Sugar beets 4,240 7,016 6,974 


In Dec. 1950, western Germany (exclud- 
ing the Saar) had 11,150,000 cattle, 11,- 
890,000 hogs, 1,570,000 horses and 1,642,- 
000 sheep. : 

Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
trols the area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion has grown rapidly. ‘ 


INDUSTRY. Western Germany’s industry is 
well-developed and highly diversified. It 
accounted for about two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial production and 
for a large part of iron and steel produce 


, 


tion, Im Sept. 1951, employment in indus- 
try was 14,884,500; there were 1,234,900 
“unemployed. ; 

Production data for western Germany 
_ (monthly averages, in thousands of metric 
_ tons) are as follows: 


‘ 1949 1950 1951 
_ Pig iron and 
ferroalloys 595 782 891 
Steel ingots 
and castings 763 1,010 1,125 
_ Cement 7105 906 1,017 
Cotton yarn 19.06 23.54 26.93 
Wool yarn 5.42 7.09 1.67 
Rayon yarn 3.75 4.05 4.50 
~ Automobiles 8.67% 18.01% 22.28¢ 


* Thousands of units. 


- Steel production is limited by agreement 
among the occupying powers to 11,100,000 
tons per year, unless additional production 
‘{s found to aid western European defense. 
_ Production of war material is still prohib- 
~~ tted; the- ban on production of certain 
_Ught metals, synthetic rubber, gasoline 
and. oil and machine tools was lifted in 
_ April, 1951, subject to capacity limita- 
tions in some cases. Industrial production 
was 148% of the 1936 level in 1951. 


TRADE. Western Germany is dependent 
upon extraordinary foreign aid to pay for 
&@ considerable portion of the food and in- 
_ dustrial raw materials which it must im- 
- port. Recent foreign trade data for the 
area which now comprises the republic are 
ead follows (in millions of Deutsche marks): 


1949 1950" 1951* 
Exports 1,129f 8,362 14,579 
Imports 2,248f 11,374 14,726 


© Including west Berlin. 


_ Leading exports in 1951 were machinery 
and vehicles (27%), coal and coke (11%), 
_ iron and steel (11%) and advanced steel 
Fe _ manufactures (9%). Leading customers 
oT the Netherlands (10%), France (8%), 

‘and Belgium, Sweden ard the U. 8. (each 
21%); leading suppliers, the U. S. (18%), 
“the Netherlands (7%) and France and 
Sweden (each 5%). 


- COMMUNICATIONS. German railway 
_ trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 

‘canal system, were largely destroyed during 
_ World War II, and the lack of adequate 
__ transportation seriously hindered German 
~peonomic recovery. In Dec. 1950, the west- 
. German rail network had a total 
Tength of about 19,100 miles, all publicly 


+ Millions of U. 8. dollars. 


Civil air transport is handled by for- 
eign air lines, Germany being prohibited 
from establishing its own lines. As of July, 
949, the west German merchant fleet con- 
ted. of about 1,100 small ships (none 
y r 1,500 tons), with total gross registered 

nnage of 270,000. The principal seaports 


Inland waterway transportation is of 
great importance. Over half the traffic is 
carried on the Rhine River, which links 
the Ruhr area with Belgian and Dutc 
ports. Shipping on the Rhine is controlled 
by the Central Commission of the Rhin 
—an international body composed pro- 
visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
Was reconvened in October, 1945, 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (a 
millions of Deutsche marks) : 


roan 1951-52* 
Revenue 16,377 
Expenditure 16,772 


* Preliminary. f Preliminary budget estimate, 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
many’s mineral wealth is not considerabl 
The Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen distric 
constitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
mining regions, with total reserves es 
timated at 65,000,000,000 tons. Production 
im this area is handicapped by th 
prevalence of thin seams, but distributio: 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
troleum resources are meager, and supplie 
of iron ore, copper, lead and zinc are in 
sufficient for domestic needs. Mineral prt 
duction (excluding the Saar) was as fol 
lows in 1951: coal, 118,924,000 metric t us 
lignite, 80,000,000 tons; iron ore, 1088 
tons. 


About 23 per cent of the total area of 

western Germany is covered by commer ; 
forests, which yield timber as well as m 
terial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose an 
other products. 


physical divisions of western Germany. ‘ 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest ave 
1,600 feet above sea level, but to the w 
in the Biack Forest, it reaches 9,721 
in the Zugspitze, the highest po 
Germany. 3 
There are several important navi 
rivers. In the south the Danube, risin 
the Black Forest, flows east across Ba’ 
into Austria. The other important 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises in 
Switzerland and flows across the Nether- 
lands in two channels to the North Be a 
is navigable by smaller ocean-going vessels 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elb 
which also empties into the North Se 
navigable within Germany for ships o 
tons. The Weser, flowing into the N 
Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moss 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are ‘ah 
portant. 
CLIMATE. The climate of Peiteee 
many is intermediate between the o 
climate of western Europe and th 
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tinental climate farther east. The average 
summer temperature is 60° to 62°. The 
sheltered mountain valleys of the south 
enjoy a more temperate climate, especially 
the valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- 
fall is heaviest in the south and west (over 
30 inches). 


German Democratic Republic 

Area: 41,700 square miles. 

Population (census 1946): 
(predominantly German). 

Density per square mile: 415.2. 

Chairman, Soviet Control Commission: 
Marshal Vassili Chuikov. 

President: Wilhelm Pieck. 

Premier: Otto Grotewohl. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Leipzig, 
608,111 (trading, publishing center); Dres- 
den, 463,032 (railway center, Elbe port); 
Chemnitz, 250,000 (textiles); Magdeburg, 
236,000 (iron and steel products); Halle am 
Ger Saale, 223,000 (railway center). 

Monetary unit: Ostmark. 

The so-called German Democratic Re- 
public comprises the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation of Germany. It was proclaimed on 
Oct. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, on the 
basis of a constitution adopted May 30, 
1949, by a people’s. congress chosen under 
a@ plebiscite arrangement in elections held 
in the Soviet zone and eastern Berlin on 
May 15 and 16, 1949, The congress elected 
@ people’s council (Volksrat) which was 
transformed on Oct. 7 into a provisional 
people’s chamber (Volkskammer). A cham- 
ber of the states (Ldnderkammer) was 
nominated on Oct. 10, and on Oct. 11 both 
chambers elected Communist-leader Wil- 
helm Pieck as president of the republic 
and Otto Grotewohl as minister-president 
or premier. The constitution is soviet in 
nature and the government is under com- 
plete Communist domination. Soviet gov- 
ernment supervision is exercised by the 
Soviet Control Commission. 


The republic Mes largely between the 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus- 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


About 22 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizer. Recent 
production data are as follows (in thou- 
sands of metric tons) : 


17,313,700 


1948 1949 1950 
Wheat 999 926 815 
Rye 1,941 2,025 2,130 
Oats 809 1,087* 1,140* 
Sugar beets 4,126 3,545 5,400 
Potatoes 12,408 8,499 13,060 


. * Includes mixed grain. 


In Dec. 1950, there were an estimated 
3,600,000 cattle, 5,700,000 hogs and (Sept. 
1950) 900,000 sheep and 695,000 horses in 
the area. 
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Most of the industrial establishments, 
particularly in heavy industry, have been 
nationalized. The area accounted for 26 per 
cent of prewar Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction, ranking first in textiles, paper and 
pulp and ceramics and glass (especially 
optical glass produced by the famous Jena 
works). Total production in 1948 was esti- 
mated at 55 to 60 per cent of the 1936 
level. A Two-Year Plan inaugurated in 
1949 had the object of raising the volume 
of production to 81 per cent of the 1936 
level by the end of 1950. Unofficial produc- 
tion data for 1948 are as follows: pig iron, 
173,000 metric tons; raw steel, 191,700 tons; 
caustic soda, 80,000 tons; rayon and staple 
fiber, 61,700 tons; yarn and thread, 80,000 
tons. Production of raw steel in 1951 was 
estimated at 1,552,000 metric tons. 


Foreign trade is carried on through gov- 
ernment-owned trading companies. Trade 
is confined largely to Europe. Important 
imports include coal, iron and steel and 
farm and forestry products; exports in- 
clude lignite and crude potash. 


Railways, highways and inland water- 
ways were reported in 1952 to be inade- 
quate to meet the demands of the area’s 
economy. The rehabilitation and expansion 
of transport facilities was emphasized 
in connection with the Two-Year Plan.° 


The area is not rich in minerals. It has 
only minor deposits of coal (1951 produc- 
tion: 2,500,000 metric tons) and deposits 
of iron ore are scanty and of low quality 
(1947: 280,000 tons). It does have impor- 
tant deposits of lignite (1951: 100,000,000 
tons) and crude potash (1948: 823,000 
tons). 

The 1950 badget was estimated to bal- 
ance at 13,500,000,000 ostmarks. 


Most of the area is part of a low plain. 
The climate is temperate for the most part. 


Berlin 


Area: 344 square miles. 
Population (est. June 1, 1949)? 3,729,300. 


_ Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
surrounded by the German Democratic Re- 
public, It is occupied by the forces of the 
U. S., the U. K,, France and the U.S.S.R., 
each having its own sector of occupation. 
The three western sectors contain 55 per 
cent of the area and 63 per cent of the 
population. 


The supreme authority in western Berlin - 
is exercised by the Allied High Commis- 
sion; its representatives constitute a tri- 
partite Kommandatura which has respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the powers 
reserved to the occupation forces under 
the Berlin Charter, a document analogous 
to the west German Occupation Statute, — 
Other powers of government are exercised — 
by a city assembly elected by popular — 
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and a magistrat (city council) chosen b 
the assembly. : 

' Supreme authority in the eastern sector 
of Berlin is exercised by the Soviet Control 
Commission. Powers not exercised by it or 
by the German Democratic Republic are 
vested in a “rump” city government, which 
proclaimed itself in power Nov. 30, 1948. 


The Saar 
~ Area: 898 square miles, 

Population (est. zach 943,000. 

Density per square mile: 1,050.1. 

Premier: Johannes Hoffman. 

Principal city: Saarbriicken (est, pop. 
100,000). 

Monetary unit; French franc. 

The Saar is an industrial and mining 
region lying on Germany’s western fron- 
tier north of Lorraine. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles it was detached from Ger- 
many and placed under the administration 
of the League of Nations, its coal mines 
being transferred to France. It voted in 
Jan., 1935, for reunion with Germany. 

Part of the French zone of occupation 
after World War II, it now has, under 
agreements with France, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial autonomy, subject to the 
reserved powers of France in foreign rela- 
tions, defense, and the maintenance of the 
economic, monetary and customs union 
between it and France. Under its constitu- 
tion it has a popularly elected diet of 50 
members, to which the cabinet headed by 

_ the premier is responsible. There is no head 

of state as such. 

| Coal reserves are conservatively esti- 

/ mated at 9,000,000,000 metric tons. Under 
an agreement concluded with France on 
Mar. 3, 1950, the mines are under French 
management with some Saar participation, 
an annual royalty being paid to the Saar 
by France. Production in 1951 included 
16,280,000 metric tons of coal, 2,605,000 
tons of raw steel and 2,365,000 tons of pig 
iron and ferroalloys. 


Greece (Kingdom) 
is (Hellas) 

Area: 51,182 square miles.* 

Population (census 1951)*: 7,603,599 
(1940, excluding the Dodecanese: Greek, 
92.8%; Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%; 
Spanish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

._ Density per square mile; 148.6.* 

Sovereign: King Paul I. 

Premier: Nicholas Plastiras. 

Principal cities (census 1951, municipal 
areas only): Athens pam cicr aly 559,250 
(capital) ; eus (Peiraievs) 184,980 (port 
of Athens); (1940): Salonika (Thessalo- 
nike) 226,147 (seaport); Patras (Patrai) 
49,570 (seaport); Volos 54,919 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Drachma. 

_Languages: Greek, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mo- 
hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, 9%. 
'** Including the Dodecanese, 


HISTORY. Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 
civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
between its right and left political ele- 
ments, while complete economic chaos 
reigned. World attention was focused on 
the little country (about the size of North 
Carolina) in 1946-49 as it became a center 
of political struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the bloc of western nations 
which opposed further Russian expansion. 


Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century s.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B8.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of 2 Roman province. 
It remained within the Hastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204, In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 


Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. 
Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 1912— 
13 brought the addition of Macedonia, 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands. In 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu- 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 
1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of his. 
second son, Alexander. Greece then en- 
tered the war on the Allied side. By the 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarded 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
in 1922. ' 

Greece was proclaimed a republic on 
March 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
and dissension between Royalists and Re- 
publicans, although fair order was main- 
tained during the premierships of Eleu- 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. 

In 1935, the people voted for the return 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936, 
General John Metaxas became premier and 
by August he had abolished parliament 
and set up a dictatorship. 

Greece was invaded by the Italians in 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not only 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans came 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 
Bulgaria, and took Athens on April 27, 
1941. Starvation and harsh persecution of 
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the Greeks were common during the Axis 
occupation, After liberation, Greece be- 
came a land of conflict with armed bands 
of Royalists and Communists terrorizing 
the nation. The government, which had 
fled the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Greece’s liberation by British 
forces, In less than two months, all the 
EAM (National Liberation Front) minis- 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the 
government, setting up a crisis which 
brought on months of fighting between 
British troops and leftist resistance forces. 


Peace was not restored until Feb. 12, 
1945. Three short-lived premierships fol- 
lowed until the elections of March 31, 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats to 
the Populist (Royalist) party. Its leader, 
Constantine Tsaldaris, became premier on 
April 18, 1946. However, all the leftist 
groups boycotted the March elections, and 
the depredations of armed bands of Com- 
munists and Royalists continued. 

The country approved the return of 
George II by a large majority in a plebi- 
scite held Sept. 1, 1946. The king returned 
on Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and was 
succeeded by his brother Paul I. 

An important postwar development in 
troabled Greece has been the extension of 
U. §S. financial and technical assistance, 
supervised by a U, S. mission, In May, 1947, 
the U. S. appropriated $300,000,000 for 
Greek aid. 

U. S. supplies enabled Greek forces to 
make good progress against the Communist 
guerrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
Was announced on Oct. 16, 1949. 

U.S. aid has also had a stabilizing effect 
on perennially unstable Greek politics. 
Tsaldaris’ right-wing cabinet yielded in 
Jan., 1947, to s coalition headed by De- 
metrios Maximos. On Sept. 7, with U. 8. 
approval, Themistocles Sophoulis, veteran 
Liberal leader, took over at the head of a 
Liberal-Populist cabinet with Tsaldaris as 
deputy premier. The aged Sophoulis sur- 
vived several Cabinet crises but died June 
24, 1949. He was succeeded by Alexander 
Diomedes, who kept the coalition cabinet 
with several minor changes. Elections held 
Mar. 5, 1950, resulted in a centrist victory; 
in deference to U. S. insistence upon a 
strong government, Nicholas Plastiras was 
Named premier on Apr. 14 at the head of a 
cabinet commanding @ majority in parlia- 


ment. However, he gave way to an all- 


Liberal cabinet, formed by Sophocles 
Venizelos on Aug. 21 and broadened to 
include Social Demoerats and Populists on 
Sept. 13. Following the elections of Sept. 
9, 1951, Venizelos continued in office but 


‘yielded on Oct. 27 to Plastiras. 
“GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 


constitutional hereditary monarchy, Nom- 
inal executive power is vested in the king, 
but the government is administered by a 
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Council of Ministers, headed by the: pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
confidence. Under the terms of the 1947 
U. 8. loan, U, S. officials are advising vari- 
ous departments of the government, which 
is noted for its inefficiency. 


The sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
1901, and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
Princess Frederika Louise of Brunswick. 
They have one son, Prince Constantine, 
born June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent), and 
two daughters. 


Military service is compulsory. U: S. aid 
in 1948 made possible an increase in army 
strength from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
tional Guard was also increased from 30,- 
000 to 50,000. Greek forces, which were ad- 
vised by a U. S. military mission, were 
demobilized to some extent following the | 
cessation of hostilities with the guerrillas 
in Oct., 1949. An infantry unit of 1,000 
men and several aircraft were dispatched 
to Korea. In Dec. 1951, the navy had one 
cruiser, 3 fleet destroyers; 6 submarines 
and 19 frigates and escort craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12, Illiteracy 
was estimated at 38 per cent in 1940. In 
1948-49, there were 9,986 elementary 
schools, with 1,218,000 pupils; 507 second- 
ary schools, with 169,836 pupils; and 2 
universities (Athens and Salonika), with 
13,337 students. 


About three-quarters of the population 
engages in agricultural pursuits, although 
only one-fifth of the land is arable. Most 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: 
wheat (1951: 930,000 metric tons), barley 
(230,000 tons) and maize (220,000 tons). 
There are also olive trees, vines, tobacco 
(1950: 55,000 metric tons) and currants. 
Olive oil production in 1951 was about 
160,000 tons. The principal fruits - are 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apples 
and pears. At the beginning of 1951, there 
were 6,844,000 sheep, 700,000 cattle and 
550,000 hogs. Wool production in 1950 was 
8,800 short tons. 


Development of large-scale Greek manu-~ 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 
sources and of capital. The most valuable 
products are textiles, chemicals and food 
items. Among other processed or manu- 
factured products are olive oil, wine, 
spirits, flour, carpets, leather, cigarettes 
and building materials. Postwar industrial 
rehabilitation has proceeded slowly, ham- 
pered by war damage and subsequent in- 
ternal strife. 


Postwar trade has been financed largely 


by U. S, aid. Recent figures are as follows 
(in millions of U. 8, dollars) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 115 91 100 
Imports 484 _ 430 
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Chief exports in 1951 were tobacco 
(40%) and currants and raisins (20%). 
Leading customers were Germany (20%), 
Britain (15%) and the U.S. (14%); lead- 
ing suppliers, the U. 8. (30%), Britain 
(15%) and Germany (9%). 

The large prewar merchant marine, com- 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital 
part in the national economy. World War 


IE shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 


tons; the merchant marine on June 30, 
1951, totaled 373 ships (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 1,277,008 gross tons, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. 

Railway mileage in 1949 fotaled 1,615; 
highway mileage in Dec., 1949, 10,378, 
about 60 per cent of which was in poor 
condition. Reconstruction of the transport 
system, financed by U. 8S. aid, was com- 
pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 
on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
railways and bridges. 

Postwar inflation has been severe and is 
still unchecked. The budget for the fiscal 
year 1951-52 estimated revenue at 5,879,= 
000,000,000 drachmas and expenditure at 
7,459,000,000,000 drachmas, Actual revenue 
in 1950-51 was 4,631,000,000,000 drachmas; 
expenditure, 6,192,000,000,000 drachmas. 

Greek minerals sre varied but are ex-~ 
ploited only moderately. Principal ones are 
lignite, iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, 
chromite, lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ery, marine salt and the country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
principal sea product is sponges. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 


tral Greece, Epirus and westerm Macedonia 
all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 


of Thessaly. Greek Tarace is mostly a low- 


land region separated from European 


“Turkey by the lower Maritsa River. The 
area of the mainiand is 41,328 square miles. 


= 


Among the many islands are the Ionian 
group off the west coast, 742 square miles 
in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other tslands in the 
eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
3,199 square miles. Crete, largely moun- 


‘tainous, is about 160 miles in length, with 


@ width varying from 7 to 35 miles. 

The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
the coast of Asia Minor, were ceded to 
Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 

The Greek climate is varied but generally 
similar to that of other Mediterranean 
-countries. The maritime regions have a 
temperate climate, with short winters and 


little snow or frost. In the uplands the 
winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
is heaviest in the mountains. Mean tem- 
perature at Athens is about $3°, with maxi- 
mum of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5” 
in January. The summer heat is moderated 
by sea breezes and cool northerly Me 
from the mountains. 


Se 
Guatemala (Republic) 


(Rephblica de Guatemala) 

Area: 45,452 square miles. 

Population (census eee 2,787,000 
dian, 60%; white, 5%; 
35%). 

Density per square mile: 61.3. 

President: Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 

Prineipal cities (census 1950): Guate- 
mala City, 293,998 (capital); Quezalte- 
hnango, 36,209 ¢eoffee, sugar); Coban 29,242 
(coffee) ; Zacapa, 24,033 (coffee, livestock). 

Monetary unit: Quetzal. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
and for the next 300 years was the major 
center of Spanish government in Central 
America. Guatemala was one of the found- 
ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. 
From 1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, and from 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Casta- 
fieda was the “strong man.” In July, 1944, 
the National Assembly elected General 
Federico Ponce president, but he was over- 
thrown in October, and in December Dr. 
Juan José Arévalo was elected as the head 
of a leftist regime which continued to 
press its reform program in the face of 
conservative resistance. He took office on 
March 15, 1945. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, 
administration candidate, won the Nov., 
1950, eleetions and took office March 15, 
1951. 

The eastern border is the object of dis- 
pute with Great Britain; in Feb., 1948, two 
British cruisers were dispatched to British 
Honduras to meet threatened attacks by 
Guatemala, 


The Constitution of 1945 provides that 
a president shall be elected every six years 
by direct popular vote and cannot succeed 
himself immediately. Legislative power is 
vested in a unicameral National Assembly 
whose members are popularly elected for 
four-year terms, half the members be- 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala has 
an army of 22,000 and a small air force, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS: 
Education, advanced under Ubico, is free 
and compulsory. In 1948, a total of 195,463 
pupils attended the 3,626 primary schools, 
while 62 secondary schools had total en- 
rollment of 9,000. The University of Gua- 
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ternala is located in Guatemala City. Illit- 
eracy was reported to be only 25% in 1950, 


Most of the ruling class is drawn from 
the 5 per cent of the population that is 
white. Spanish is the official language, but 
at least eighteen Indian dialects are 
spoken. The Indians are the chief labor 
supply. 

Agriculture engages 90 per cent of Gua- 
temalans. Coffee accounts for 4 fifth of the 
cultivated land and a large part of the 
exports. Recent foreign-trade data are as 
follows (in millions of quetzales) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Experts 52.2 67.6 76.1 
Imports 68.0 112 80.8 


In 1951, the U. 8. took 88% of the ex- 
ports and supplied 68% of the imports. 
Chief exports in 1950 ‘were coffee (78%) 
and bananas (11%). Imports included 
flour, petroleum products, drugs aud tex- 
tiles: 


Guatemalan manufacturing is small and 
local. The country has 600 miles of public 
railway conneeting the coasts, 280 miles of 
private railway and 4,800 miles of high- 
ways. Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, 
is the main port of entry, and is linked by 
rail te the capital. 


The national budget for 1951-52 pro- 
vided for expenditure of $59,000,000; the 
funded internal debt en Dec. 31, 1950, was 
$12,780,300; external (June 30, 1949), 
$747,551. 


Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
salt, chromite and suffur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, and only lead and 
chromite are produced commercially. 


The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 
cinchona bark, a small amount of rubber, 
and dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 


cedar, mahogany and logwood. About 15,- 


000,000 acres are in hardwoods and 3,000,- 
000 acres in softwoods. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Guatemala is mountainous, with many 
volcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, i3,- 
814 feet high and the loftiest in Central 
America. The northern part is the great 
plain of Petén, largely uncultivated, 
sparsely populated, and geographically part 
of the Yucatan peninsula. The narrow 
Pacific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
the most densely populated and the most 
productive part of Guatemala. The climate 
is hot and humid on the coasts, with 
heavy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
highlands. The rainy season lasts from 
May to October in the interior, and often 
until December on the coast. January is 
the coldest month and May the warmest, 
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Haiti (Republic) 
(République d’Haiti) 

Area: 10,748 square miles. 

Population (census 1951): 3,111,973 (Ne- 
gro, 95%; mulatto, 5%). 

Density ‘es square mile: 289.5. 

President: Paul E. Magloire. 

Principal cities (census 1950)*: Pert-au- 
Prince, 142,840 (capital, chief port); Cap 
Haitien, 24, ‘O57 (seaport); Gonaives, 13,534 
(farming district) ; Les Cayes, 11,835 (sea= 
port; coffee). 

Monetary unit; Gourde. 

Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Cities proper, excluding surroundingjcommunes.% 
HISTORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 
in the Western hemisphere, occupies the 
western third of the island of Hispaniola, 
which was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 


Its political past is-stermy, and today it is . 


the smallest and most thickly populated of 
the American republics, a nation beset by 
illiteracy and poverty. 

After successive Spanish and French 


domination, Haiti became a kingdom in - 


1801 under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 
leader. He was later captured by the French 
and died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 
and declared its independence in 1804, be- 
coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 Haiti 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 


until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of - 


the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic, Today the island is 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 

Decades filled with révolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax 
in 1911-15, when Haiti had seven presi- 
dents in four years. After the assassina- 


tion of the last one, United States Marines © 
moved in. By a 1916 treaty, the United — 
States agreed to help administer the coun- ~ 


try until the Haitians proved themselves 


capable of orderly self-government. The © 


last Marines left in 1934, but a U. S. fiscal 


expert continued to supervise customs un- - 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President = 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military — 
junta took over until the election of Pres= © 


ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 1946, 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded after 
new elections by Paul E, Magliore. 

GOVERNMENT, Normally the president ‘a, 
elected for six years by two-thirds vote | 


of the National Assembly. That body cons : 


sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member Senate elected for six years, 
The Garde d’Haiti, 
serves as army and police force. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 


about 5,000 strong, — 


Most Haitians are descended from African 


slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at 
92 per cent. Although 1949 figures showed 


enrollment of 97,000 in primary and sec- — 


Haitl—Honduras 


ondary schools, actual attendance is prob- 
ably lower. A campaign against illiteracy 
under UNESCO auspices was initiated in 
1947. The mulattoes—lightened by the 
biood of the early Freneh settlers—domit- 
mate the political and social life of the 
nation. Many of them are Paris-educated. 
While the ruling classes speak pure French, 
most of the people speak the patois of 
Creole French, and many of them still 
practice the strange folk religion of voodoo. 

Haiti is predominantly agricultural, Cof- 
fee, which makes up more than 30 per cent 
of Haitian exports, is the principal crop, 


followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, ba- 


nanas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1950-51 
amounted to 25,424 metric tons. Manu- 
facturing is almost entirely for local con- 
sumption, but there are several sisal fac- 
tories and sugar refineries. 


Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
lions of gourdes): 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports 155.1 192.4 248.0 
Imports 157.1 181.0 222.6 


Leading exports in 1950-51 were coffee 
(52%), sisal (24%) and sugar (14%). Lead- 
ing customers were the U. S. (59%), Bel- 
gium (18%) and Italy and the Nether- 
lands (each 6%). The U. 8. was the chief 
supplier (73%). 

In 1951 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 
improved road and 180 miles of railway. 
International air service is provided by 
PAA and KLM. ‘ 

More than 75 per cent of Haitian rev- 
enue is derived from customs duties on ex- 
ports and imports. The 1961-52 budget 
balanced at approximately $24,896,000. 


‘The public debt on Feb. 28, 1952, was 


$6,221,167, about 75 per cent internal. 


Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, fron, copper, antimony, tin, 
coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods. Output of 
the fisheries is insufficient for local needs, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, 
about the size of Maryland, is two-thirds 
mountainous, with the rest marked by 
great valleys, extensive plateaus and small 
plains. The most densely populated and 
productive region is the Cul de Sac plain, 
near Port-au-Prince. Rivers are swift and 
generally not navigable. The climate 1s hot 
on the coast, temperate in the mountains, 
with hurricanes frequent in the May-to- 
October rainy season. Port-au-Prince has 
a mean annual temperature of 81°. 
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Honduras (Republic) 
(RepGblica de Honduras) 
Area: 59,145 square miles. 
Population (census 1950): 1,533,625 


Cnet: 86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; 
white, 2%). 

ee Pe square mile: 25.9. 

President: Juan Manuel GAlvez. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): T eet eo 
62,263 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 24 
bananas, sugar); Comayagiiela, 16,907 
twin city of Tegucigalpa); La Ceiba, 13,456 
seaport, bananas). 

Monetary tnit: Lempira. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Rome Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 


discovered Honduras on his last voyage in™ 


1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Central American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since, American Marines in- 
tervened in 1903 and 1923, In 1931, 198382 
and 1937, major revolutions were crushed 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bound- 
ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and 
in April, 1945, the country was invaded 
from Guatemala by a group of Honduran 
exiles, who were suppressed. 


Legislative power is held by the wuni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 49 
members are popularly elected for six years. 
The president. also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- 
self, but Congress twice extended the term 
of President Tiburcio Carias Andino. His 
16-year tenure ended Jan. 1, 1949, when 
Juan Manuel Gélvez, the administration 
candidate in the Oct., 1948, elections, took 
office. 

Military service is compulsory. The army 

is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states: 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren go to school, The government is try- 
ing to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 
per cent. In 1951, there were 2,061 primary 
schools with 106,438 students, 21 second- 
ary schools with 1,107 students, and 38 
normal and commercial schools with 4,132 
students. The National University at Te- 
gucigalpa had 796 students. 


Most of the population is of mixed 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish is 
the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 
tion work, 

Honduran economy depends upon ba- 
nanas, which usually account for more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s exports, 
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The biggest plantations are along. the 
northern coast. Exports in 1949-50 totaled 
13,801,374 stems, more than 90 per cent pro- 
duced by two U. 8S. companies. Other crops 
are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, tobacco 
and coconuts. Honduras also is an impor- 
tant source of sarsaparilla. Cattle raising 
and dairy farming flourish on rich pasture 
lands. Manufacturing is small and local. 

Recent foreign trade data are as follows 
(in millions of lempiras): 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports* 41.6 43.5 53.7 
Imports 68.0 68.3 78.9 


* Unadjusted for banana undervaluation. 

In 1950-51, the U. S. took 73% of the 
exports (after adjustments for banana un- 
dervaluation totaling 101,400,000 lempiras) 
and supplied 73% of the imports. Leading 
exports were bananas (64%), coffee (8%) 
and silver (3%). 

Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—are al- 
most entirely owned by fruit companies 
and used to transport bananas; they are 
confined to the northern coastal area, Since 
the country is mountainous and rugged, 
aviation has become an important means 
of travel. Despite its small size, the coun- 
try has 63 landing fields. Highway mileage 
is estimated at 1,200 miles. Lake Yojoa and 
several rivers are navigable for small ves- 
sels. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1951-52 
was estimated at 28,904,130 lempiras, The 
internal debt was 8,281,549 lempiras on 
June 30, 1951; the external debt, 900,000. 

In 1949 Honduras produced 16,102 troy 

ounces of gold and 3,421,206 troy ounces 
of silver; these are the two most important 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist in 
paying quantity but are undeveloped. The 
country is noted for rich forest resources, 
particularly the tropical hardwoods. In 
1949-50, 2,279,036 bd. ft. of mahogany lum- 
ber and logs and 28,901,277 bd. ft. of 
pine were exported. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Honduras, 
in the north central part of Central Amer- 
ica, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast-line 
and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Generally 
mountainous, it has fertile plateaus and 
river valleys and narrow coastal plains. 
The Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north 
coast, produce large quantities of coconuts. 
Of numerous rivers on the northern slope 
of Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of 
the nation and is navigable for most of its 
course. The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
moum 50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 
Area: 35,893 square miles. 
Population (est. 1950): 


9,313,000 
(Magyar, German, Slovak). 


Density per square mile: 259.5. 
Chairman of Presidium: Istvan Dobi. 
Prime Minister: Matyas Rakosi. 
Principal cities (census 1948*): Buda- 
est, 1,058,288, (capital, Danube port); 
Lei Rpt 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 
119,870 (livestock) ; Kecskemét, 88,283 
(horticulture) ; Pécs, 77,529 (farming). 
Monetary unit: Forint. 
Languages: Hungarian, German, Slovak. 
Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 64.9%}; 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangeli- 
cal, 20.9%; Augsburg Evangelical, 6.1%; 
Jewish, 5.1%; others, .7%. 


* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary were a smashed econ- 
omy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet oc- 
cupation and a reparations debt of $300,- 
000,000. Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 
positions in the government. Controlling 
the police, the Communists waged a war 
of nerves against the Small Landholders, 
eventually forcing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy on May 30, 1947, and 
securing the appointment of a left-wing 
Small Landholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his 
place. Then, shortly before the 1947 peace 
treaty became effective, a national election 
was carried out on Aug. 31, with the Com- 
munists replacing the Small Landholders 
as the dominant party. President Tildy 
resigned July 30, 1948, and on Aug, $3 
leftist vice-premier Arpad Szakasits . was 
elected. Dinnyes was replaced as prime 
minister on Dec, 10, 1948, by Istvan Dobi, 
another left-wing Small Landholder: The 
arrest and conviction of Catholic Cardinal 
Mindszenty for alleged treasonable activi- 
ties in Feb., 1949, brought worldwide criti- 
cism of the Communist regime. 

Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In A.D. 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed 4 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
nia became independent under Hungarian — 
princes, Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for some years. ; 

After the suppression of the 1848 revolt — 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- a 


‘ 


Hungary 


suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 


The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times. First there was a short-lived So- 
clalist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying. Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumaniapns left, 
Adrairal Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 
Former King Charles made two unsuccess- 
ful efforts to return to the throne in 1921. 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gémbés, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 1936 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938, co-operation with 
Italy and Germany was Hungary’s guiding 
principle. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 13, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Noy. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and i938; and 
northern Transylvania from Rumania in 
1940. 

’ Following the German invasion of Rus- 
sla on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the US.S.R., but the war 
-was not popular and Hungarian troops 
were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
eastern front by May, 1943. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
after Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an armi- 
gtice with advancing Soviet troops had 
resulted’ in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
German regime soon fied the capital, how- 
ever, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govern- 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied east- 
ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signed 


an armistice in Moscow. 


On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 


‘approved a constitutional law abolishing 


the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 
ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 
‘Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
‘king. 

The Soviet-type constitution adopted by 
Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
preme organ of state control was declared 
to be the Parliament, with deputies elected 
every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlla- 
Ment isnot in session, power is exercised 
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by the presidium headed by a chairman. 
Executive power is vested in the cabinet 
headed by the premier. 


Only the Communist-controlled, left- 
wing coalition was represented in the 
National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 
fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- 
head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
$200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 
gation on the Danube for nationals of all 
states. 

The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
65,000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
artillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
force, 90 planes with a personnel of 6,000. 
Soviet troops are permitted to maintain 
communication through Hungary to Aus- 
tria until a treaty with Austria takes effect. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


’ Education is state-controlled and is com- 


pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948, 
In 1950-51 there were 6,185 elementary 
and general schools, with 1,229,957 pupils, 
and 389 secondary schools, with 94,046 
pupils. The 21 universities and colleges 
had 31,000 students. 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, optional 
social insurance was placed under the con- 
trol of the national social insurance in~ 
stitute, which offered medical, hospital, 
old age and disability insurance. Insurance 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Land 
Reform Act issued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates 
over 1,500 acres; about 8,000,000 acres were 
divided among some 500,000 families. Col- 
lectivization of agriculture is now being 
emphasized. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 per cent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 per cent is 
meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals 
grown in the fertile Danubian plains are 
the chief crops. Leading crops in 1948 were 
wheat (1,583,314 metric tons), corn (2,861,- 
709 tons), potatoes (2,116,881 tons), barley 
(691,719 tons), rye (785,696 tons) and 
sugar beets (1,771,000 tons). In addi- 
tion, the cultivation of vines, fruit and 
garden produce is important; the famous 
Tokay wine is produced on the southern 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northeast. 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U. S. 


gallons). _ 

Horse-breeding is a traditionally impor- 
tant branch of agriculture. Hungarians 
have a great love for horses, and their ex- 
‘cellent breeds were exported in large num- 
- bers before World War II. Livestock in 
_ 1949 included 600,000 horses, 1,870,000 cat- 
tle, 700,000 sheep and 3,250,000 hogs. 

The dominant industries are all based 
on agriculture, with flour milling in first 
place, followed by sugar refining, brewing 
- and canning. The second group of indus- 

- tries make hardware and machinery. Most 
_ of the machine industry is concentrated in 
_ Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the tex~ 
‘tile industry, especially in Budapest, which 
_ is also a center of woolen manufactures. 
ee and flax weaving are important. In 
1947 there were about 4,340 manufacturing 
_ plants with some 349,500 workers. About 
0 per cent of industrial production was 
tionalized under laws enacted in 1946 
d 1948. Legislation in the latter year 
cted about 600 mining and indus- 
al enterprises employing more than 100 
sons each. In addition, the Soviet Union 
taken over all German-owned plants 
_ reparations, and in 1946 Soviet-Hun- 
arian companies were formed to exploit 
bauxite, petroleum, and air and river navi- 


: __ Foreign trade figures for two years are 
‘oa Ectlows (in millions of forint) : 


aA 1947 ' 1948 
4f 1,042 1,933 
1,453 1,975 


, 17 per cent; U.S.S.R., 17 per cent; 
echoslovakia, 13 per cent; and Austria, 
7 per cent. The leading suppliers were 
U BS .R., 15 per cent; Yugoslavia, 15 per 
Britain, 14 per cent; and Czecho- 
kia, 18 per cent. Chief exports were 
, 15 per cent; textiles, 12 per cent; 
animals and animal products, 11 per 
; and machinery, 9 per cent. Leading 
orts included coal, oil, iron and steel 
lucts, forest products, minerals and 


of an important transit trade; its pre- 
river fleet was the largest on the 
ibe. Railroad mileage in 1951 totaled 
highway mileage in that year, 15,976. 
ortation facilities suffered heavy 
age in the last part of World War II. 
The 1951 budget placed revenue at 
623,000,000 forint and expenditure at 
9,516,000,000 forint. The national debt 
(postwar only) on Dec. 31, 1946 totaled 
1,630,000,000 forint. 


gallons annually (1951: 97,200,000 U. S. 


While Hungary generally is mineral-poor : 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons Of 

bauxite—about 25 per cent of the world’s — 

known reserves. Production in 1949 was 
estimated at 600,000 metric tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs; production in 1948 
was 1,061,502 metric tons, and output of 
lignite was about 10,620,000 tons. Other 
minerals include iron ore, manganese and 
gold. Petroleum production in 1950 was 
about 4,200,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ported to exist in Hungary. 


About 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
ton and on the Danube. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain lying 
east of the Danube, and drained by the 
Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the ex- 
treme northwest is the Little Hungarian 
Plain. South of that area is Lake Balaton, 
250 square miles, the largest lake of west- 
ern and central Europe; to the west of it 
lies the Bakony Forest, part of an upland 
extension of the Alps, called the Hungar- 
ian Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in 
the northwest, the Danube fiows south 
through the central plain. The Tisza, ris- 
ing in the eastern Carpathians, also flows 
south through eastern Hungary. 


Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 
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Iceland (Republic) 


(island) 
Area: 39,709 square miles.* 
Population est. Dec. 31, 1951): 146,500 
(almost entirely Icelandic). 
Density per square mile: 3.7%. 
President: Asgeir Asgeirsson. 
Prime Minister: Steingrimur Steinthors- 


son. 
Principal city (est. 1951): Reykjavik, 
capital and only large town). 


57,200 

Mone ary unit: Kréna, 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran, 

* Including several off-shore islands. 
HISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atlantic 
on the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
fight in World War II, but still it won and 
lost in the conflict. It won its complete 
independence from Denmark but lost its — 
placid isolation when the United States and © 
Great Britain moved in to prevent German ~ 
seizure, and to establish air and naval — 
bases, A new era then dawned for Iceland. — 
Because of “its strategic position on the 
great-circle air route between America. a! and *, 


Europe, about h. .! way between New York 
significance in an air-minded world. 
Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came un- 
der Norwegian-Danish rule, Through five 


centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 


quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 
stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum, the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 

The British occupied Iceland in 1940, im- 
mediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 


- over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 


fused to abandon its neutrality in World 
War II, and thus forfeited charter member- 


_ ship in the United Nations, but it was co- 


operative with the Allies throughout. Ice- 
land joined the North Atlantic treaty or- 
ganization in 1949, and in May, 1951, U. S. 
troops again landed at Iceland’s request 
to aid in its defense preparations. 

Asgeir Asgeirsson was elected president 


June 29, 1952, upon the death of Sveinn 


Bjérnsson, president since 1944, 
GOVERNMENT. Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent is elected for four years by popular 
vote. Executive power of the state resides 
in the prime minister and his cabinet. The 
Althing is composed of two houses, one 
with 17 members and the other with 35; 
each has equal constitutional power. 

Iceland has no army or navy. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
MIliteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 
Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and 
mobile schools are sent traveling through 
the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 
versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 
needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 
ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- 
tery to raise the funds. The high. number 
of scholarships and the low tuition fees 
make highcr education virtually free to any 
qualified applicant. 

Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 


Lutheran Church 1s state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom. A 
social insurance system set up in 1935 and 


extended in 1946 provides accident, sick- 
ness and old age benefits, as well as hos- 
] pital and medical care. 


and. Moscow, ths country assumed new — 


Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is — 
unproductive, and only one-fourth of one — 
per cent is under cultivation. With about | 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
farming, sheep raising is the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoes — 
and turnips are the principal crops. 


About one-sixth of the people are en- — 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products > i 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The _ 
annual catch averages 350,000 tons (1951: ~ 
370,655 tons). British, French and Norwe- — 
gian fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisheries, — 
which lead the world in cod and are im- si 
portant for herring, plaice and halibut.  __ 


Recent trade data are as follows e mil- : 
lions of krénur): ses 


1949 1950 eH 
Exports 289 422 727 
Imports 424 543 922 


Fish and fish products accounted for 
93% of the exports in 1951. Leading cus- 
tomers were Britain (28%), the U. S. 
(18%) and the Netherlands (12%); lead- 
ing suppliers, Britain (29%) and the U. 8. 
(18%). 

Iceland has no railways. Highways tot: 
about 3,700 miles. In 1951 the merchan 
marine totaled 560 vessels (12 tons an 
over), aggregating 99,453 gross tons. 


Expenditure for the calendar year 1952 — 
was estimated at 379,473,000 kr.; revenue, 
at 382,138,000 kr. The national debt was é 
356,097,000 kr. on Dec. 31, 1950. : 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Icéland 
bleak, volcanic island about the size x 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 298 — 
by 194 miles; it is mostly tableland, hig 
rugged and barren. It is one of the wor 
most volcanic regions. Mt. Hekla (4,747 ft.), — 
near the southern coast, is the most no-~ 
table of its volcanoes, many of which are 

still active and cause frequent earthquakes. 
Small fresh-water lakes are found through- — i: 
out the island, and there are many natural 
oddities including hot springs, geysers, s 
fur beds, canyons, waterfalls and sw. 
rivers. More than 13 per cent of the are 
is covered by snowflields and glaciers, - 
most of the people live in the 7 per 
of the island comprising fertile coastlan 
One-third of the much-indented, 3 
mile coastline belongs to a peninsula to t 
northwest, joined to the mainland by ¢ 
isthmus four miles wide. Vegetation | 


peat and fisheries, Iceland has no na 
resources. 

The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland's 7 
mate to make it much like that of south 
Canada, though with longer winters a 
shorter summers. The mean annual te 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with Jan 
ary the coldest month (34,2°) and aie t 
warmest (51.6°), 2 
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Iran (Kingdom) 
Area: 634,413 square miles. 
e Population (est. 1951)*: 20,000,000 (Ira- 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 
Density per square mile: 31.5. 
Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 
Prime Minister; Mohammed Mossadegh. 

_ Principal cities (est. 1948): Teheran, 
$50,000 (capital); Meshed, 250,000 (Mos- 
_ lem_ shrine); Tabriz, 214, 000 (capital, 

_ Azerbaijan); Isfahan, 205,000 (cotton, 
a abacces: Abadan, 150,000 (petroleum). 
bee ‘Monetary unit: Rial. 

Ms Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kurdish, 

4) “Azerbaijani. 

i Religions: Moslem (Shiah), about 90%; 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; Armenian; 

_ gJewish; Nestorian; Parsi. 

_  *U.IN. estimate; no census ever taken. 

_ HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly one-fifth 
the size of the United States, was called 
_ Persia before 1935. Its key location blocks 
- the lower land gate to Asia, and also stands 
an the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
_ tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
- modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
erest because of its rich oil deposits. 


‘Tran’s history is a long oné of rising and 
3 alling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
: Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
_ came a@ powerful empire under Cyrus the 
_ Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
’ its zenith in 525 s.c. It fell to Alexander 
831-30 B.c., to the Selucidse in 312-02 
.c., and to the Parthians about 130 sB.c, 
{ native Persian regime arose about A.D. 
244, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 

fell to the Arabs in 637. In the 12th cen- 
ry the Mongols took their turn ruling 
rsia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have 
taken keen compétitive interest in Iran. 
An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
ided Iran into two spheres of influence. 
Bi itish attempts to impose a protectorate 
er all of Iran were defeated in 1919. On 
bo. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
government and was elected hereditary 
in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
Wdernize the country, and abolished all 
reign extraterritorial rights. 


creased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
jan occupation of Iran in August, 1941, 
deposition of the shah in favor of his 
‘Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 
November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired uu- 
omist movement won control of Azer- 
jan, Iran’s northwest province. To. pro- 
+ their advantage, the Russians kept 
‘in that area past the treaty evacua- 
date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
iptly protested this breach of agree- 
t+ to the United Nations. The Russians 
acuated their troops on May 6 but not 
before they had forced Iran to promise 
In oil concessions in the north. 


corn, There are extensive grazing lands, 
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Elections held in Jan., 1947, were won 
by the Government party of Ghavam-es- 
Saltaneh, who fesigned Dec. 28, 1947, fol- 
lowing a sharp Soviet protest against re- 
jection of the oil pact by parliament. Sub-— 
sequent cabinets were weak and inefficient. 
Lt. Gen. Ali Razmara took office June 26, 
1950, and pledged to restore efficient and 
honest government, but he was assassi- 
nated Mar. 7, 1951. Mohammed Mossadegh 
took over April 29. The next day, parlia- 
ment completed action on a bill national- 
izing the oil industry. The action was 
taken over strong British protests, but 
Britain evacuated the-oil refineries Oct. 3, 
1951. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is 2 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 
the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 
mentary state. Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 
who is appointed by the shah and is re- 
sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), the 
lower house of which has 136 popularly- 
elected members. 


In May, 1949, the constitution was 
amended to permit the shah to dissolve the 
Majlis; at the same time legislation was 
enacted to set up ah tpper house or Sen- 
ate provided by the 1906 constitution but 
never established. 


Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahlavi, 
father of the present shah, consists of | 
about 130,000 men. The air force has sey- 
eral hundred planes, and the navy several ~ 
small craft In the Persian Gulf. There is 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 25 years, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1942-43 (lat- 
est data available in 1952) there were 2,401 
elementary schools, with attendance of 
244,315. There are universities at Teheran 
and Tabriz. Illiteracy ts high, though de- 
creasing, 


-Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (est. 1951: 
1,800,000 tons) and barley (740,000 tons). 
Rice production, confinéd largely to the 
Casplan provinces, was estimated at eer 
000 tons in 1961. 


Other crops include grapes, dates, aprix 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets and 


Wool production in 1950 was estimated at 
16,000 tons; in 1951, there were an esti- — 
mated 18,000,000 sheep. : 
Iran must still import many An iteows 
tured necessities, but several new factories — 
were established by the government a . 
1925 including stigar plants, rice 


Is, textile factatics, a cement factory, 

'_ copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 

arms factory. The Chalus silk mill produces 

_ 1,090,000 yards or more a year. Both sugar 

- and tobacco are government monopolies. 

_. The manufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
is famous, is a valuable industry. 

Foreign-trade data (trade years begin- 

ning March 21) are as follows, in billions 


of rials: 

ee 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
Exports 19.01 17.17 26.40 
Imports 5.48 9.32 6.98 


The chief exports in 1950-51 were petro- 
-- jeum and products (90%), rugs and car- 
_— pets (2%) and fruits and berries (2%), 
' Leading customers were Britain (26%), 
India (8%) and South Africa and France 
(each 5%). Chief suppliers were Britain 
(29%), the USSR. (26%) and India 
(10%). 
-Motorable roads in 1949 totaled some 17,- 
- 000 miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rall- 
way mileage open to traffic was 1,748 
{1948). The principal line (870 mi.) con- 
nects Bandar Shahpur on the Persian Gulf 
with Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. It 
__ carried 5,000,000 tons of supplies to Russia 
during World War II. Iranian State Airlines 
and other lines provide service, 

‘The budget for 1951-52 forecast revenue 
of 9,552,846,499 rials and expenditure of 
 9,549,595,000 rials. The internal debt in 
Dec. 1949, was 5,668,000,000 rials, Income 
- from various monopolies and oil royalties 
are important. 

Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, was worked until 1951 by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The latter’s conces- 
sion began in 1901 and was to run until 
1993, but its properties were nationalized 
by the Iranian government in April, 1951. 
_ Production in 1950 was 31,750,000 long 
tons (about 240,000,000 barrels). The re- 
x finery at Abadan processed 24,855,171 tons. 
_ Production in the latter half of 1951 and 
in 1952 was only a small fraction of 
normal. 

_ The main forest belt on the northern 
_ Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet ele- 
vation. In addition, there are maritime 
lowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
_ From northwest to southeast, the country 
_ is crossed by a desert 800 miles long and 
100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only navigable 
river is the Karun in the southwest. 

The central plateau is hot in summer 


and very cold in winter, but the Caspian : 


area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- — 
peratures vary at Teheran from 35° in Jan- 
uary to 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° — 
in January to 90° in July and pant. : 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light. S 


Iraq (Kingdom) 

Area: 116,600 square miles.* 

Population est. 1950): 

Arab, 75%; urdish, 15%; — 

75%; others, 6.25%). 

Density per square mile: 43.7. 

Ruler: King Faisal II. i 

Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-Nah 

Prime Minister: Nuri as-Said. FH 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Baghdad, 
832,927 (capital); Mosul, 279,361 peers 
oil); Basra, 181,814 (chief port). 

Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Arabic, Kurdish, 

Religions: Moslem (Shiah), Bom Mos 
lem (Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew: 
ish, 2.5%; others, 6.7%. : 

© Excluding southern and western desert areas. 
HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains 
desert and fertile river valley less thi 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east b 
Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and © 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From — 
earliest times it has been known as Meso- — 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for — 
it embraces a large part of the alluvial — 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

An advanced Civilization existed in Meso 
potamia by 4000 s.c. Sometime after 2000 
B.c. it became the center of the ancien 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires, It 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia 
538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. Af 
an Arab conquest in a. 637-40, Baghd 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. 
country was cruelly pillaged by the M : 
gols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th an 
18th centuries was the object of ben 
Turkish-Persian competition. 

Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed 
1688 was replaced by direct Turkish ruil 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo-In 
force occupied most of the country, 
Britain was given a mandate over the 
in 1920. The British recognized Ira 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admit 
the League of Nations. In World W: 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 treaty 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Brit- 
ish troops were compelled to put dowr 
a pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter membe: 
of the Arab League in March, 1945 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab in’ 
of Palestine in May, 1948. : 

King Faisal II, born on May 2, 193 8 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1 19 9, 
The king’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is Li in 


5,100,000 
iranian, 


k 
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GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament, 
- The Senate is named by the king for a 
term of eight years; the 115-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 


prime minister, whom the king appoints.. 


Military service is compulsory, with an 
initial training period of 1% to 2 years. 
The British-trained police number about 
21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain the 
provisional right to keep troops in Iraq. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and nominally 
compulsory, Secondary education is nel- 
ther free nor compulsory. There are no 
universities. In 1949-50 there were 1,070 
state elementary schools with 169,868 pu- 
pils, and 108 intermediate and secondary 
schools with 19,350 pupils. Fourteen col- 
leges had a combined enrollment of 5,200. 

The chief economic activity is agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
the world’s dates (1949: 120,000 metric 
tons). Chief among the ceréal products of 
Iraq are barley (1950: 900,000 metric tons), 
wheat (600,000 tons), rice, sorghum, maize, 
and millet. Many fruits and some tobacco 
and cotton are grown. Grazing is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the many nomadic and 
seminomadic tribes. Livestock estimates in 
1949 included 822,000 cattle, 7,000,000 
sheep, 2,000,000 goats and 291,000 camels. 
Wool production in 1950 was 13,000 metric 
tons. 

Industry is still embryonic. Of approxt- 
mately 100 manufacturing firms, the most 
important are those making brick, tile, 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass 
and cigarettes. 

Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of dinars): 


1949 1950 1951 
Exporte 26.5* 45.1* 59.3* 
Imports 40.5 87.6 51.0 


-* Adjusted to include estimated value of crude petro- 
‘gum exports. 

Chief exports in 1951 were petroleum 
(51%), barley (21%) and dates (9%). 
Leading oustomers in 1949 were France 
(25%), Britain (14%) and Syria and Leb- 
anon (10%); leading suppliers, Britain 
(48%) and Japan (11%). 

The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt ai-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
River vessels plying the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Iraq 
State Railways, the only rail line, operates 

three lines totaling 1,555 miles. There is an 
airport arid seaplane base at Basra. 


Oil production centers at the Baba Gur- 
gur fields near Kirkuk are operated on 
behalf of an international group by the 
British-managed Iraq Petroleum Company 
(production 1951: 17,987,024 long tons). 


Oll is piped to Haifa in Palestine and 
Tripoli in Lebanon. Another field is op- 
erated by the Kanaqin Oil Company 
(Anglo-Iranian Oil Company subsidiary), 
and produces only for local consumption 
(production 1951: 437,000 long tons). A 
third field, owned by an Iraq Petroleum 
Company subsidiary, was opened at Zubair 
near Basra in Jan. 1952. 


The 1951-52 budget amounted to 28,800,- 
000 dinars. The capital works budget, based 
on oil royalties, usually balances the. ordi- 
nary budget. There is no external debt. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Iraq has 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates, a 
broad central valley between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and mountains in the north- 
east. The fertile lower valley is formed by 
the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 miles from the head of the Per- 
Sian Gulf. The gulf coast line is 26 miles. 


Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
extrémes—long hot summers and short 
cold winters. The area on the Persian Gulf 
is one of the hottest places in the world. 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 49° in 
January and 92° in July and August. 
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Ireland (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including 
larger water bodies). 

Population (census 1951*): 2,958,878 (al- 
most entirely Irish). 

Density per square mile: 111.2. 

President: Séan T. O’Kelly. — 

Prime Minister: Eamon de Valera. 

Principal cities (census 1951*): Dublin 

Baile Atha Cliath), 521,322 (capital); 
ork, 74,577 (seaport); Limerick (Luim- 
neach), 50,823 (seaport); Kingstown (Dun 
Laoghaire), 47,963 (seaport). | 

Monetary unit: Irish pound. 

Languages: Gaelic, English. 

Religions (census 1946): Roman Catho- 
lic, 94.3%; Protestant Episcopal, 4.2%; 
Presbyterian, .8%; others, .7%:; 

* Provisional figures. 


HISTORY. The ‘young Republic of Ireland 
—formerly Eire, and before that the Irish 
Free State—is an agrarian state that oc- 
cupies five-sixths of the island of Ireland 
west of England, across the Irish Sea. 


About the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms. 
—Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
own ruler, but each subject to the over- 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in a.v, 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 


Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting 1n 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 


_ defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
_ century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and 
Ireland became the “United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 


.The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
_ to America. 


_- _ Several home-rule bills were introduced 
in the English Parliament in the 19th 
century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
Was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I. During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was Carried on by the nationalist 
party—Sinn Féin (Ourselves). In 1916 the 
British quickly suppressed the famous 
Easter Week rebellion and executed its 

- leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three 
of the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
a declaration of independence. The result 
was war between Irish nationalists and 
British troops from January, 1919, to May, 
1921. A treaty ratified In December, 1921, 
gave Ireland political status equal to that 
of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 
Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 
to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 
party, Fianna Fail; won control of the 
government. Under De Valera’s leadership 
a new constitution was adopted in 1937 
making the nation, in effect, a republic. 
The country’s former name of “Hire” was 
restored by the constitution. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
position as EHire’s first president in 1938, 
Was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
the Fianna Fail nominee. The country 
maintained strict neutrality during World 
War II. 


De Valera’s long tenure as prime min- 
ister came to an end in Feb., 1948, when 
the Fianna Fail lost its absolute majority 
in the parliamentary elections, John A. 

Costello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 

at the head of a six-party coalition cabinet 

on Feb. 18, 1948, but De Valera returned to 

- power on June 13, 1951, after new elec- 
tions. rs 


_ The nation severed its last ties with the 
British Crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
and officially proclaimed itself the Repub- _ 
lic of Ireland on the next day—Haster 
Monday. _ 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland sa Z 
a sovereign, independent republic. The 3 
president, directly elected for seven years, : 
names the prime minister on the nomina- : 
| 
F 


tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) has — 
147 members elected by proportional rep- re 
resentation for a five- -year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Hireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from 
vocational panels; its powers are limited. 
Party representation in the Dail Hireann 
after the elections of May 30, 1951, was as — 
follows: Fianna Fail, 69; Fine Gael, 40; La- 
bour, 16; Farmers, 6; Clann Na Poblace 
2; independents, 14. “e 
Military service is voluntary. The army : 
has a permanent authorized strength of — 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- — 
fense posts in Eire, including those at 
Cobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. Re 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- 
vided in state schools; secondary education — 
is under private control, notably the reli- — 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural — 
education is under local control, aided by — 
state subsidies. The 4,896 elementary 
schools had 445,183 pupils in 1949-50; 416 
secondary schools had 47,065 students. The 
University of Dublin (Trinity College), 
founded in 1591, had an enrollment — 
of 2,442 in 1949-50, and the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland (constituent colleges at 
Cork, Galway and Dublin) had 5,006. 
The majority of the people are Englis 
speaking, although the government has at 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaeli 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. 


country, with about 70 per cent of 
total land area (17,000,000 acres) de’ 
fo crops and pasture. The pastoral as 


civersity in agriculture, marked by | 3 
increases in sugar beet and wheat Ae 

tion, Principal crops in 1951 were whea 
247,800 long tons; rye, 3,000 tons; 08 
576,500 tons; potatoes, 2,765,800 ft 
sugar beets, 574,900 tons; and “flax, a 
tons. Other staple crops are turnips, 
bage and hay. Livestock in June 1961 
cluded 4,381,300 cattle, 2,701,800 shex nd 
547,900 hogs. Wool output in 1950 was 
6,000 metric tons; butter output, 37, 
tons. ' 
The government’s self-sufficiency poll 
plus financial and tariff lnducemeniay 
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promoted considerable industrial develop- 
ment since 1928. The leading manufac- 
tures, in order of value, are ordinarily 
beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clothing, 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectric 
plant erected on the Shannon River in 
County Limerick provides cheap electricity 
for homes and factories, 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of Irish pounds): 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 60.6 12.4 81.4 
Imports 130.2 159.6 204.5 


The leading customer in 1951 was Great 
Britain (70%), followed by Northern Ire- 
Jand (18%) and the U. S. (4%). Britain 
was also the chief supplier (45%), fol- 
lowed by the U. S. (18%) and Canada 
(4%). Major exports in 1951 were cattle 
and horses (86%), meat, fish and dairy 
products (23%), textiles (8%) and ale 
(6%). Major imports were machinery and 
yehicles, textiles, wheat, coal, corn, and 
jron and steel and manufactures, 


* The merchant marine in 1948 had 448 
yessels with a net tonnage of 46,161. Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized, Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1950 totaled 49,200. Shannon is 
rapidly developing into a key international 
airport. There are 670 miles of canals and 
navigable waterways. 

The 1952-53 budget balanced revenue 
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and expenditure at £97,761,000. The public 
debt on Mar. $1, 1952, was £213,610,000; 
assets were £128,590,000. 


In 1950, Ireland mined 198,000 short tons 
of coal, some gypsum, ahd considerable 
peat from its bogs, but otherwise the min- 
eral resources are negligible, as are those 
of the forests. The fishing industry em- 
ploys about 10,000 men. The 1951 catch, 
including mackerel, herring, whiting, cod, 
plaice and shellfish, was valued at £430,137. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Occupying 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Ireland resembles a 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 
tains, except in the Dublin region. The 
mountains are low, with the highest peak, 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. The principal river is the Shannon, 
which begins in the north central area, 
flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 per cent of the country is. covered by 
bogs. Among the many lakes are the 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the south- 
west county of Kerry. f 


A moist and mild climate, with annual 
rainfall running between thirty and forty 
inches fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the winters warmer 
than in other places in the same latitude. 
The mean temperature at Dublin is 41.7° 
in January and 60.5° in July. 


SEE — 


Israel (Republic) 


Area: 8,084 square miles. 

Population (est. Apr. 30, 1952); 1,602,000 
(90% Jewish). 

Density per square mile: 198.2. 

Presidént: Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

Premier: David Ben-Gurion. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 1951): Jaffa- 
Tel Aviv 345,500 (industrial center); Haifa, 
147,000, (chief port); Jerusalem (Israeli), 
137,500 (capital). 

a Monetary unit: Israeli pound (£1). 
HISTORY. The history of Palestine, cradle 
of two of the great religions of the world, 


and homeland of the modern state of Israel, 


is mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 
and confusing divisions. To the ancient 
Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Canaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
from that part of the country inhabited by 
the Philistines of Biblical times. About 
1000 B.c. the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
lishing a single monarchy, which later 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah and 
Israel. The country was subsequently in- 
vaded and overcome by many peoples, in- 
cluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Macedonians, Romans and 
‘Byzantines. In a.p. 634-86, Palestine was 
wrested from the Byzantine Empire by the 


Arabs. Frankish Crusaders captured Jeru- 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdom 
which endured until the defeat of the 
Franks by Saladin (1187) and the restora- 
tion of Moslem rule. In 1516 suzerainty 
over the area was transferred from the 
Mamelukes of Egypt to the Turks. It re- 
mained part of the Ottoman Empire until 
World Wer I, when British forces under 
General Allenby defeated the Turks and 
captured Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917), The 
League of Nations mandate awarded to 
Britain was put in force Sept. 29, 1923. 


Meanwhile, a movement had been 
founded in 1897 by Theddor Herzl to cre- 
ate a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
considerable number of Jewish immigrants 
had entered the country prior to World 
War I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
ognition was given both to the growing 
Arab nationalist movement and to the 
Zionist aspirations by the issuance of 
the so-called Balfour Declaration. 

The declaration was attacked by the 
Arabs. Throughout the period between the 
two World Wars, outbreaks of violence and 
open revolt occurred. Jewish immigration 
continued, especially after the rise of Hit- 
ler, A British royal commission report ap- 


y; 
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proved by the British Government July 7, 
- 1937, recommended the partition of Pal- 
estine into an Arab and a Jewish state 
separated by a mandated area in the vi- 
cinity of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 
Arabs opposed the proposal, advocating in- 
stead the establishment of an independent 
Palestine with full minority rights for the 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern- 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the 
_establishment of a Jewish state contrary 
to British obligations to the Arabs and 
promising, after a transitory period of ten 
years, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Palestine in which Arabs and Jews 
- would share authority in government. 
- During the next five years, 75,000 Jews 
were to be allowed to enter Palestine, 
These proposals did not satisfy either 
party, and the League Mandates Commis- 


“y 


sion questioned their validity, but the out- © 


break of World War II overshadowed all 
other issues; 


Arab-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilitiés in 1945 brought 
a renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946, 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the 
Stern Gang, both of which were repudi- 
ated by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine illegally were intensified 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace. 
Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1947, the Attlee 
government referred the whole problem to 
the United Nations for advice. The major- 
ity report of a special U. N. investigating 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish states 


which would be independent politically 


put united economically. Jerusalem would 
be under international trusteeship. The 
minority recommended a federal unitary 
state similar to that proposed by Britain 

in Feb., 1947 and rejected by both sides. 

if ’ Acceptance of the majority report by the 
U. N. Genéral Assembly on Nov. 25, 1947 
touched off new outbreaks of violence 
which British troops had difficulty in con- 
trolling. The decision was generally ac- 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the 
Arab League announced their determina- 
tion to resist partition by force, if neces- 

sary. 

- The Security Council voted on April 2, 
1948, to call a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to reconsider the partition 
plan and possibly to put Palestine under 

_ temporary U. N. trusteeship. Instead, the 
_ Assembly, without disturbing the parti- 
tion plan, voted on May 14 to send a U. N. 
mediator to Palestine to attempt to secure 
Peace. Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 


was unanimously chosen mediator, May 20. i 

Termination of the British mandate on 
May 14 and withdrawal of British forces 
brought new violence. An independent — 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
by the Jewish National Council, and Arab 
forces converged on Palestine from the 
south, north and east, spearheaded by thé 
crack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
Abdullah of Jordan. Within a few nours 
Arab-Jewish hostilities were in full swing. 
On June 1, however, both sides accepted 
@ Security Council request for a four-week 
truce which went into effect on June 11. 
Count Bernadotte’s efforts to effect acom- 
promise were unsuccessful, and on July 9 
hostilities were resumed. On July 15 the > 
Council voted to invoke for the first time 
Article 39 of the U. N. Charter; it declared 
the situation a menace to world peace and 
effected an indefinite truce by threatening 
to employ sanctions or military force to — 
end the conflict. By July 21 all fighting 
had again ceased and Count Bernadotte ~ 
resumed his efforts to bring about a last- 
ing compromise. He was assassinated on 
Sept. 17 within the Israeli-held area of 
Jerusalem by Jewish dissidents, and his — 
duties were taken over by Dr. Ralph — 
Bunche. us 

Fighting broke out again in October, — 
1948, on the southern front, in the course — 
of which Israeli forces made important 
gains against Egyptian positions in the — 
Negeb and even penetrated a short dis- 
tance into Egypt before the final cease-fire — 
took effect on Jan. 7, 1949. y 

On Feb. 24, 1949, Israel and Egypt con- 
cluded an armistice agreement, the gen-— 
eral effect of which was to freeze Israeli 
and Egyptian positions, with some excep- 
tions, without prejudice to a final politi- 
cal settlement. Israel and Jordan con-— 
cluded a similar pact on April 3 in respect 
to central and eastern Palestine and Jeru 
salem. 


In April, 1950, Arab-held eastern and 
central Palestine, including the Old City 
of Jerusalem, was incorporated into Jordan 
by action of the Jordani parliament, 


The partition plan adopted by the U. 
in Nov, 1947, had awarded three distinct 
parts of Palestine to the Jews. The north- 
ernmost, situated immediately west of 1 the 
River, Jordan and around the shores of 
the Sea of Tiberias, has Safad and Tiberias 
as its most important towns, and includes 
the greater part of the valley of Jezree! el. 
The western and economically most im- = 
portant region lies along the Mediterré = 
nean from Haifa and the Plain of Esdrae-_ 
lon in the north to the Rehoboth area i 
the south and includes the coastal ] 
of Sharon—the center of Palestine’s ci 
industry—the port of Haifa, one of 
best in the Near East, dnd the city of 
Aviv, a growing industrial center. The third 
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region consists of the greater part of the 
Negeb, the southern desert area with an 
outlet to the Red Sea at the head of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 


In addition, Israel holds western Galilee, 
awarded to the Arabs under the partition 
plan, and a broad corridor from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem through central Palestine, all 
of which had been awarded to the Arabs, 
as well as part of modern Jerusalem, which 
under the partition plan was to be placed 
under U. N. trusteeship. 


GOVERNMENT. The declaration of inde- 
endence, issued May 14, 1948, by the Jew- 
h National Council (Vaad Leumi), stated 

that the new nation would be “based on 

the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” On Feb. 

14, 1949, the Constituent Assembly adopted 

@ constitution setting up a republican 

form of government headed by a president 

elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the members of 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The gov- 
ernment is administered by the cabinet 
headed by the premier and collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Elections held July 30, 1951, divided the 
120 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
(Knesset) as follows: Mapai (Labor), 46; 
General Zionist (rightist), 20; parties as- 
sociated with Mapai, 17; Mapam (United 
Workers), 15; Communists, 5; others, 17. 

The constitution characterizes Israel as 
the national home of the Jewish people 
and directs the admission of every Jew 
who desires to settle within its borders, 
subject to control of the Chamber of 


Deputies. Between May, 1948, and Dec. 31, 


1951, 690,000 Jewish immigrants entered 
Israel. 

The army numbered about 75,000 in 
1951. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is under the supervision of the 


‘Ministry of Education. Kindergarten and 


elementary education is free; most second- 
ary schools are semiprivate. In 1950-51 
there were 703 elementary schools with 
130,721 pupils, 113 secondary schools with 
12,923 students, and 97 Arab schools 
with 24,240 students. The Hebrew univers 
sity in Jerusalem had 1,862 students in 
1951. 


Agriculture is the chief economic activ- 
ity. The maritime plain, the plain of Es- 
draelon and the northern Jordan valley 
are the principal agricultural areas, Citrus 
growing, confined largely to the maritime 
plain, normally furnishes the major export 
crop. Production (1950-51) was 827,000 
metric tons. Others include olives, rice, 
fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, wheat, 
barley, corn, sesame and potatoes. There 


are many collective and co-operative rural 
settlements. 

Industry is developing rapidly, especially 
the food-processing, textile, metalworking 
and chemical groups. Diamond cutting, al- 
though dependent on rough diamond im- 
ports, is of major importance; and there 
ure oil refineries and storage tanks at 
Haifa, a terminus of the pipeline from the 
Iraqi oil fields. 

Recent foreign-trade statistics are as fol- 
lows (in millions of Israeli pounds) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 10.6 13.2 16,7 
Imports 87.7 102.6 122.6 


Chief exports in 1951 were citrus fruits 
and concentrates (34%), polished dia- 
monds (25%) and woolen manufactures 
(7%). Leading customers were Britain 
(81%) and the U. S. (22%); leading sup- 
pliers, the U. S. (32%) and Britain (10%). 
Leading imports were crude oil (7%) and 
wheat (4%). 


Mineral resources ate limited. They in- 
clude gypsum, sulfur, limestone, and rock 
salt, together with potash and bromine 
from the Dead Sea. There are few forest 
areas, and wood is a major import. 


Internal communication is provided by 
205 miles of railway (in operation, 1951) 
and a good highway network totaling 
1,530 miles (1952). The excellent airport 
at Lydda, near Tel Aviv, is served by major 
international lines and El Al, Israel’s in- 
ternational line. The merchant marine 
had 30 vessels (100 tons and over), aggre- 
gating 107,487 gross tons, on June 1, 1952. 


Israel has been heavily dependent on in- 
ternational loans. The budget for 1951-52 
balanced at £1 198,500,000, including £1 85,- 
000,000 for development and £1 38,000,000 
for defense. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Northern 
Israel is largely a plateali traversed from 
north to south by mountains and broken 
by great depressions, also running from 
north to south. The maritime plain is re- 
markably fertile, but the southern Negeb 


region, which comprises almost half the 


total area, is largely a wide desert steppe 
area. The Jordan, the only important 
river, rises in Syria and flows along the 
Jordan border through the Hule marshes 
and lake and the Sea of Tiberias (Galilee) 
into Jordani Palestine and thence into 
the Dead Sea (1,290 feet below sea level). 
The western and southern shores of the 
Dead Sea are in Israel. 


Summers are hot and dry, with occa- 
sional maximum temperature of 100°, The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°. Rainfall occurs chiefly in the au- 
tumn and spring; the mean annual aver- 


age is 28 inches along the coast and 26 


inches in Jerusalem, 


i si ‘Italy (Republic) 
ae (Repubblica Italiana) 


“Area: 116,285 square miles, 
Population (census 1951): 
(predominantly Italian). 
Density per square mile: 404.5. 
President: Luigi Einaudi. 
Premier: Alcide de Gasperi. 
Principal cities (census 1951 Rome, 
1,606,739 (capital); Milan, 1,264, 02 (lead- 
ing financial, industrial center); Napies, 
1,003,815 (seaport) ; Turin, 711,492 (auto 
works) ; Genoa, 678,200 (seaport) ; Palermo, 
482,594 (Sicilian seaport). 
__ Monetary unit: Lira, 
z Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; oth- 
— ets Prroteatant, Orthodox, Jewish), 4%. 


HISTORY. Modern Italy did not exist 
as @ unified country until 1870. Until a.v. 
_ 476, when the German Odoacer became 

head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 

history of Italy was largely the history of 

Rome. From A.p. 800 on, the Holy Roman 

Emperors, the Popes, Normans, Lombards 

and Saracens all vied for control over var- 

lous segments of the Italian peninsula. 
_ Numerous city states, such as Venice and 

Genoa, and many smal. principalities 

flourished in the late Middle Ages. 


In 1713, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter- 
rupted for @ short time after 1800 when 

_ Italy was unified by Napoleon, who crowned 
himself King of Italy on. May 26, 1805. 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Aus- 
tria continued to be the dominant power 
in Italy. 


‘The movement for national unity began 
* in the middle 19th century, staged by the 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime 
- minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon 
IZ of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the 
first Italian parliament opened at Turin in 
Feb., 1861, all Italy was represented ex- 
cept Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, 
which was the territory of the Pope. On 
February 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was 
proclaimed King of united Italy. 


In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received’ Venetia; Rome was 
- seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nation 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus- 
 tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
~ in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- 
oli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. 
‘Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 


td lay 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24, By the treaty of St. Germain, 


47,020,536 


‘occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greec 


on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol and the- 
Istrian peninsula were awarded to Italy. 
In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists and Benito | 
Mussolini’s new Fascist movement. The- 
weak government was powerless to main-- 
tain order as the two sides fought for< 
power. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the Fas-. 
cists staged their “March on Rome” and — 
took over the government. Mussolini was 
named premier by King Victor Emmantel 
III. Il Duce and his Fascist Grand Council _ 
soon made Italy into a corporate state, 
with himself as dictator. 
In 1935-36 Italy successfully invaded, ee 
conquered and annexed Ethiopia, despite. 
the complaints of the League of Nations — 
and economic sanctions. : 
On November 6, 1937, Italy joined the _ 
German-Japanese anti-Comintern pact and 
on December 11 withdrew from the League 
of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis was con=- 
verted into a full military alHance on May 
22, 1939, Meanwhile, Italian troops had 
seized Albania in April, 1939. 
WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus 
solini announced a declaration of w: 4 
against France (already in the throes of — 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops were = 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the Armistice was concluded . 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed an Y 
small strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Al 
bania, but were driven back by the Greeks 
who held a third of Aibania by the time 
the Germans launched their Balkan cam 
paign on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequent: 


Following the German capitulation 1 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Muss 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and ] 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the d 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower anc 


Commission. 
On June 9, 1944, five days after the 
les entered Rome, Badoglio was succee: 


the de facto government of Italy on Ox 
ber 25, but only as a cobelligerent, not 
an ally. Later it was given full legisla’ 
powers and the right to resume diploma: ic 
relations, 
Upon the collapse of German resistan 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked d 
and put to death by partisan forces 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide di 
Gasperi, a Christian Demecrat, took ov 


from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded 
Bonomi as premier in June. 


_. On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
-in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 
‘It, who had succeeded his father on May 
9, went into exile. De Gasperi remained at 
the helm, first with a coalition cabinet 
and later (during the month of June, 
1947) with a Christian Democrat-Inde- 
‘pendent government. 


- The new constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
i, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
Cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
inaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected 
st president of the Republic on May 11. 
In April 1949, Italy adhered to the North 
Atlantic pact. 


Provincial elections held May 28, 1952, 
esulted in slight gains for the Communist 
and the neo-Fascist groups. 

OVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu- 
m Italy is a ‘democratic Republic 
unded on labor.” The president is elected 
r seven years by parliament in joint ses- 
m with regional delegates. The cabinet, 
headed by the haere and nominated by 


ber of Deputies, popularly elected for 
five-year term, and the Senate. All citi- 
os are duty-bound to vote. 


g the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
a Special degree of autonomy. Below 


“were Christian Democrat, 183 Popular 
eae Communist coalition), 33 


hom were elected by the regions; 
Hew 106 were deputies who were im- 


‘REATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
ook effect Sept. 15, 1947, required 
1 renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
| to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
to France. In addition, the major 
i of the Istrian peninsula, including 
e and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 
ee Territory of Trieste was carved out 

he area to the west of the new Yugo- 
frontier. 


the Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugo- 
slavia, $105, 000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 — 
to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; also 
to make two-thirds restitution for war-~ — 
time damage to Allied property in Italy. — 
DEFENSE. The 1947 treaty required Italy 
to reduce the strength of her army to 250,- 
000 men (including carabinieri), the navy ~ 
to 25,000 (including naval air arm) and © 
the air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). — 
The fieet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 — 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo ~ 
boats, plus smaller craft. Major war ves- — 
sels placed at the disposal of the Big Four 
included 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, 8 sub- 
marines and 13 destroyers and large tor- — 
pedo boats. Extensive areas along Italy's | 
borders and in the outlying islands were — 
demilitarized. 
EDUCATION. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary — 
schools numbered 38,766 in 1948-49, with 
4,878,149 pupils. The 3,446 government sec- 
ondary schools had 728,884 pupils, while 
27 universities and institutions of higher 
learning had 167,978 students. The Uni- 
versity of Rome (founded 1303) had 25,- 
622 students; Naples (founded 1224), 24,- 
504; and Milan, 17,571. 
RELIGION. Although the country is pre- — 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious — 
teaching is given in all elementary and ~ 
intermediate schools, Relations with the ~ 
Church are regulated by the treaty with — 
the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- — 
lished the temporal power. of the Pope over — 
Vatican City. 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- s 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- — 
gages more than a third of the population. 
It is extremely diversified; differences of 
altitude, soil and climate allow the pro- — 
duction of all European crops from rye to 
rice, from apples to oranges, and from — 
hemp to cotton. Approximately 41,275,000 
acres are cultivated. Italy ranks next to — 
France in wine production (average — 
1931-42: 1,024,000,000 U.S. gal.; 1951: 975,- — 
000,000 gal.) and next to Spain in olive- 
oil production. The Italian climate and 
soil are well suited to fruit growing. ; 
Before World War II the Fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the a 
Venetian provinces. ; 
Orop data (in millions of metric tons) : a 


meg 1949 1950 1951* 
Wheat 1,072 7,625 6 “7807 a 
Rye 126 181 
Barley 226 201 
Oats 415. 553 
Sugar beets 3,619 4,470 
Olive oil 181 171 


-* Provisional, Sides! DNA dt DEY 4 wr 


as ~ Livestock and dairy farming are impor- 


tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of - 


Italian cheese, the best Known are the 
hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola. Cheese production 
in 1950 totaled 261,000 metric tons. In 
1951, Italy had 8,325,000 cattle, 10,386,- 
000 sheep and 4,052,000 hogs. Wool pro- 
duction (1950) totaled 16,000 metric tons. 


“INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there 
were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
1,000 employed at least 250 workers each. 

In 1948, approximately 3,250,000 workers 

_— were employed in industry. While a large 
proportion of small and medium sized con- 
cerns were common in industry before 
World War II, there was a growing tend- 
ency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 

‘tion. The textile industry, largest and most 

important, ordinarily supplied most of the 
home markets and left a large margin for 
export. It made rapid recovery after World 
War II, accounting for nearly half of the 
nation’s exports. The metal industries are 
handicapped by lack of coal and of suffi- 
cient iron ore reserves. The chemical, 
clothing and food industries are also im- 
portant. Industrial production is centered 
in the north. 

- Production of steel ingots and castings 
in 1951 was 3,060,000 metric tons; that of 
pig iron and ferroalloys, 1,048,800 tons. 
Italy’s full participation in the European 
Recovery Program has had a stimulating 
effect on the nation’s war-shattered econ- 
omy and has relieved at least partially the 
food deficits resulting from over-popula- 
tion. — 
TRADE. Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, 
in billions of lire, are as follows: 


¥. 1949 1950 1951 
Exports 6413 102.4 1,027.4 
imports 895.4 925.4 1,355.9 


~ Italy’s leading customers by value in 
‘1951 were Britain (13%), France (9%), 
‘Germany (8%), the U.S. (7%) and Swit- 
zerland (6%). Principal suppliers were the 
U. S. (21%), Germany (7%), Australia 
(6%) and Argentina and France (each 
5%). Chief exports were machinery and 
vehicles (16%), cotton products (14%) 
and synthetic fibers (12%). Leading im- 
ports included cotton, coal and coke, wool, 
grain and petroleum and products. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mercury; 
it is also an important producer of sulfur. 
In 1950, 1,839 metric tons of mercury and 
_ 229,163 tons of sulfur were produced. The 
- Mation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
- port them. Production of coal and lignite 
in 1950 was 1,810,000 metric tons; 17,657,- 


723 tons of coal were imported that year. 


Building stone, particularly marble, is 
plentiful. In the south Tirol and the cen- i 
tral Apennines, Italy has abundant water 
power. In 1951, the total power generated 
Was 29,000,000,000 kwh, mostly by hydro- : 
electric plants. & 


Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s area is 
forested. Principal products are soft and — 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fish- 
ing industry does not fill domestic needs. 
Coral and sponges are marketed. 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd's 
Register, the merchant marine totaled 
1,071 steam and motor ships (100 tons and 
over), aggregating 2,917,328 gross tons, on 
June 30, 1951. On April 1, 1952, 47 vessels 
of 259,913 gross tons were under con- 
struction in Italian yards. 


There are more than 150 seaports, of 
which the principal are Genoa, Venice, 
Savona, Naples and Leghorn. Coastwise 
trafic is particularly important because 
of difficult land communications. Railways 
open to traffic in 1950 totaled 13,449 miles. 
Highways totaled about 108,000 miles. ® 


FINANCE. Data (in billions of lire): : 
1951-52" 


1949-50 1950-51 
Revenue 1,184.0 1,282.6 1,455.0. 
Expenditure 1,558.9 1,764.3 mee Ss 


* Budget estimate. 


The total national debt was 2,851 500,- = 
000,000 lire on June 30, 1951. g 
TOPOGRAPHY. Approximately 600 of boot- | 
shaped Italy’s 708 miles of length are in 
the long peninsula that projects into the 
Mediterranean from the fertile basin of ~ 
the Po River. The Apennines, branching ~ 
off from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
form the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
to a maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Gran Sasso d'Italia (Corno). The Alps are i 
Italy’s northern boundary. 


Several islands form part of Italy. Sici 
9,926 square miles, lies off the toe of 


and south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, z 
rises to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is. 
more than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-t 
miles southwest of Sicily lies Panteller: 
45 square miles, and south of that 
Lampedusa and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,3 
square miles, just south of Corsica 
about 125 miles west of the nearest Italian 
mainland, is largely mountainous, stony © 
and unproductive. + 

Italy has many northern lakes, lying be- 
low the snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
The largest are Garda (148 sq. mi.), Ma 
giore (83 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 
The Po, the principal river, rises in the 
Alps on Italy’s western border and flows 
across the Lombard plain into the Adri- 


568 


atic. The Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 


the Apennines, flow generally westward. 
Elsewhere are hundreds of short streams. 


CLIMATE. Italy’s climate is variable. The 
Italian Riviera along the Gulf of Genoa is 
subtropical and highly favored by tourists. 
The winters in the high Apennines are 
cold and bitter. The western slope of pen- 
insular Italy is warmer than the eastern 
side, and the Po basin in the north has 
cold winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
has a warm and equabie climate. In Rome, 
December through February are the cold- 
est months (average 47°), July and August 
the warmest (75°), with abundant sun- 
shine. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 

Under the 1947 treaty, Italy ceded the 
Dodecanese to Greece and renounced title 
to her African possessions, which consisted 
of Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 
Somaliland, however, remained under Ital- 
jan administration as a U. N. trust terri- 
tory. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND—Status: U. N. 
peut territory under Italian administra- 
on. 
Administrator: 
Capital: 45, 


‘oreign trade (1948): exports, £180,500; 
rts, £1,113,400. 
icultural products: dressed skins, 

cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, 

bananas, 
Forest 


Giovanni Fornari. 
Mogadiscio (population! 


im 


roducts: gum, resin, kapok. 

+ tin. 

~ Italian Somaliland, extending along Af- 
Yica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
With Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated 
into Italian East Africa. It was occupied in 
Feb., 1941, by British Imperial troops and, 
reduced to its pre-1936 area, was placed 
under British military administration. 


Administration was turned over to Italy 
on Apr, 1, 1950, pursuant to a decision of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 21, 
1949, under which the area is a U. N. trust 
territory. Administration is in the hands of 
Italy for a period of 10 years during which 
it is to be prepared for independence, 


_ The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 2,985 in 1949) established 
plantations in the south, especially in the 
fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
fan subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


tnformation Please Almanac 


Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles. 

Population (est. 1951): 84,400,000. 

Density per square mile: 575.4. 

Ruler: Empéror Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru Yoshida. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Tokyo, 
5,385,071 (capital; financial, apneic 
ey Osaka, 1,966,136 (chief industria 
center); Kyoto, 1,101,854 Gaeetibagsae beet pie 
Nagoya, 1,030,635 (machinery, textiles); 
Yokohama, 951,189 Sg weal Kobe, 765,~ 
435 (seaport, ship-building); (est. 1947) 
Fukuoka, 328,586 (seaport, textiles); Nii- 
gata, 263,495 Gmanufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); man 
Catholie (118,856). 


HISTORY. Japan’s early history is insepa- 
rable from mythology. A series of legends 
attributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have as- 
cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century A.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Olans came and went, 
but a dual government system-—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 
1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 
arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 
picious of Christianity and Portuguese 
support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 


ing relations failed until 1853, when Com-_ 


modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. 5. commercial 
treaty signed in 1859 was followed by sim- 
flar pacts with Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Russia, and the opening to for- 
eign residents of the ports of Yokohama, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate. 


Japan now quickly made the transition 
from a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun sys- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 
Meiji, and parliamentary government was 
established in 1889. After a brief war with 
China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 


(Taiwan), ‘the Pascadores islands, and pert 

of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
nized the independence of Koréa (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 


In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 
by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 
War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 
Khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 
rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
Military operations, seized Germany’s Pa- 
cific islands and leased areas in China. The 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her a 
mandate over the islands. 


_- At the Washington Conference of 1921- 
_-22; Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 
gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, “Man- 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. On Nov. 25, 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 
China came the next year, and the Pear! 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
1941. 


For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 
@ second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
swiftly into @ surrender that already had 

_ become inevitable. 
~The formal surrerider took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 

Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and For- 
mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to China. 
The Pacific islands remained under U. §, 
occupation. 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
was appointed Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) Aug. 14, 1945. 
An 11-power (later 13-power) Far Eastern 
Commission was created to lay down occu- 
pation policies, while the 4-power Allied 
council advised anda consulted with SCAP 
in carrying them out. 

Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
eyes. In 1946, MacArthur ordered Shide- 

_ hara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
' litical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72.1% of the electorate to the 
polls, and resulted in a conservative vic- 
tory. A Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took over 
the premiership on May 22, but. his con- 
servative policies brought both Allied and 
internal dissatisfaction. 


“Sailage the Socialists’ victory in the 
etions of April 20, 1947, Japan's first 


iy 


long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 


Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 


of Socialists, Democrats and members of — 
the People’s Cooperative party on May 31, 
1947. In July, 1947, the U. S. proposed an 
early conference of the eleven members of 
the Far Eastern Commission to consider a 2 
peace settlement for Japan. The proposaj 
was accepted by all the member nations 
except the U.S.S.R., which insisted that 
the treaty be drafted by the four-power 
Council of Foreign Ministers (China re- 
plaeing France), thus following the prece- — 
dent set by the Italian and Axis satellite — 
treaties. ; 


Dissension between the left and right 
wings of his party forced Katayama’s resig- 
nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was succeeded 
by Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat leader, on ~ 
Feb. 21. Ashida yielded to Shigeru Yoshida 
on Oct. 14, 1948. The latter was renamed 
premier Feb. 11, 1949, after his Liberal’ 
party won an absolute majority sa the 
January, 1949, elections. 


Pres. Truman removed Gen. MacArthur 
from his post as Supreme Commander for — 
the Allied Powers on April 11, 1951, and 
hamed Gen, Matthew B. ore eS in his 
place, 


On Sept. 8, 1951, a treaty of peace with 

Japan was signed at San Francisco by the 
U. S. and 47 other nations. The U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were present at 
the conference but did not sign the treaty, 


é} 


which became effective April 28, 1952. 


The treaty did not place any restrictions. 
on Japan’s political institutions, econom 
or armed forces. Japan was limited in ter 
ritory to its 4 home islands, although thi 
treaty did not recognize Soviet seizure o 
the Kurile islands and South Sakhalin, 


RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 2 
1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, 0: 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 2 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince — 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- — 
hito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- — 
cession is in the male line only. 4 


cabinet, headed by the premier and c 
lectively responsible to the Diet. La 


composed of two houses—the House | of 
Representatives, popularly elected for four: 
year terms, and the House of Councillors, 
with 250 members elected for six-year 
terms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
basie liberties. Women are enfranchised — 
for the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
vested in the Emperor, now is vested 
the people, and the House of Represen 


ag. re, 
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tives can override the vetd of the House 
of Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 


The elections of January, 1949, distrib- 


uted the 466 seats in the House of Repre- 


sentatives as follows (1947 standing in pa- 
rentheses): Democratic Liberal, 264 (133); 
Democrat, 68 (126); Socialist, 49 (143); 
Communist, 35 (4); People’s Cooperative 
party, 14 (31); others, 36 (29). 

DEFENSE, The War, Navy, and Munitions 
Ministries and the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Staffs were abolished, and the army 
and navy were completely demobilized. 
The few remaining major ships in the navy 
were sunk, and the smaller ships divided 
among the Allies. The peacé treaty of 1951 
placed no limitations on the right of 
Japan to rearm, but the constitution pro- 
hibited the maintenance of armed forces, 
The national police reserve numbered 75,- 
000 men in 1952. 


The bilateral defense pact between the 
U. S. and Japan which became effective 
April 28, 1952, provided for the indefinite 
disposition of U. S. armed forces in and 
about Japan. 


‘EDUCATION. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 
tution provides that “all people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability,” and that 
education shall be free and compulsory as 
provided by law. A 1947 law provided a 
simplified school structure with 6 years of 
elementary education (compulsory), 3 of 
lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and 
4 of university education. Under U. S. su~ 
pervision the school curriculum has been 
simplified and purged of militaristic and 
chauvinistic influences. In April 1951, 
Japan had 21,313 elementary schools with 
11,419,267 pupils, 14,301 secondary schools 
with 7,319,978 pupils and 422 colleges and 


universities with 420,634 students. 
“AGRICULTURE. Japan is traditionally a 


land of small farms and, except in Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost island, there is 


‘almost no large-scale farming and animal 


husbandry. The average holding is less 
than three acres. Double cropping makes 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a very low 
level. of subsistence. Crop production, al- 
though hampered by fertilizer shortages, 
has reached prewar levels, but increased 
population has caused food deficits. 


Major crops (thousands of metric tons) : 


1949 1950 1951* 

Rice (rough) 11,929 12,005 11,310 

Barley 2,074 1,958 2,165 

Wheat 1,304 1,338 1,490 

Potatoes 2,522 2,442 2,561 
* Preliminary. ; 


INDUSTRY. Prewar Japan was one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations and the 


‘only country in the Far East with highly 


developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 


cal and electrical industries. The textile 
industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build- 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable 
to war purposes. 

Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded slowly, retarded by labor troubles 
and deterioration of equipment; the man- 
ufacturing index, however, stood at 103% 
of the 1937 level in 1951. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(monthly average, thousands metric tons) 


1949 1950 1951 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 134 192 ‘261 
Steel ingots 

and castings 259 403 542 
Cotton yarn 13.1 19.9 28.1 
Cotton fabrics 68.6* 107.4% 151.8*° 
Cement 273 372 - 546 


® Millions of square meters. 


Directives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
solution of the huge interlocking monopo- 
lies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
panies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
over by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
Zaibatsu families, for resale to the public. 


In 1946, Government-owned arms plants 

and naval yards and 505 of the largest in- 
dustrial plants were seized for distribution 
as reparations in line with the Allied pol- 
icy of reducing Japan’s industrial poten- 
tial. However, the Allies were unable to 
agree on the allocation of reparations 
shares to claimant nations. Limited de- 
liveries were made under an interim pro- 
gram in 1948, but on May 12, 1949, the 
U. S. announced its opposition to further 
reparations because they would prevent 
Japan’s recovery to the point of self-sufii- 
ciency. 
TRADE. Before World Wer I, Japan 
ranked fifth in world trade. Private trade 
was resumed in Sept., 1947. Recent data are 
as follows (in millions of U, 8S. dollars) : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 509.7 820.1 1,354.7 
Imports 904.8 974.3 2,217.4 


Leading customers in 1950 were the U. 8. 
(22%) and China, Pakistan and Hong 
Kong (each 7%); leading suppliers, the 
U.S. (44%), China (8%) and India (2%). 
Leading exports in 1949 were cotton fab- 
rics (837%), raw silk and silk fabrics (7%) 
and synthetic fibers and manufactures 
(6%). Important imports are foodstuffs, 
raw cotton and other textile fibers, and 
fertilizers. 


COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939, Ja- 


pan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 tons, _ 


with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,779. 


r 


4 


Before World War II the merchant marine 
carried almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade and was surpassed only by those of 

the U.S. and Britain. Wartime losses were 
enormous, but recovery was fairly steady. 
By June 30, 1951, there were 1,529 vessels 
(100 tons and over) with a total tonnage 
of 2,182,352, an increase of 53% since 1945. 
_ Railway mileage in 1949 was 17,017. The 
highway system (1946) totaled 534,424 

Miles, 

FINANCE. World War II left Japan with a 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation 
and a disorganized financial system. The 

_- 1952-53 general budget totaled 865,100,- 
000,000 yen (1951-52 revised: 793,700,000,- 

- 000 yen). The national debt totaled 544,- 

625,000,000 yen on March 31, 1952, 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor in 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1951 in 
Japan proper was 2,390,000 barrels, about 
one-third of current domestic require- 
miénts. With coal production estimated at 
43,300,000 metric tons, the nation was still 
confronted with a fuel shortage. Other 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and 
copper. 


FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, with 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and 
timber. Wood pulp production in 1950 
totaled 741,000 metric tons. Newsprint pro- 
duction was 132,000 tons and that of lum- 
ber, 8,632,000 cu.m. 

FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,462 vessels 
ranged from Alaska to the South Seas. 
The 1950. catch was 3,794,000 metric tons. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. 8. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
‘canoes, including famous Fujiyama near 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.). Earthquakes are fre- 
quent. Japan has many rivers, broken by 
shallows and rapids, and navigable. usually 
for flat-bottomed boats. 

CLIMATE. The Japanese climate ranges 
_from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
“to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 
central islands by the Japan Current. 
Mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 56°. 


Jordan (Hashemite 
: Kingdom of) 
Area (est.): 39,460 sq. mi.* 


Population (est. 1951): 1,400,000.* 
ae Menstty per square mile: 35.4. 


‘Ruler: King Hussein I fondel ferentyy: 
Prime Minister: Abdul Huda Pasha. ee 
Principal cities (est.): Jerusalem (Jor- 

a 


dani), 75,000 (religious center); Amman, — 
60,000 (capital). ee 
Monetary unit: Jordani dinar, a8 
Language: Arabic. ; 
Religionst: Moslem (Sunni), except 
about 30,000 native Christians and 7,0 0 
Circassians. 


E: 
: 
e: 
*Including Arab Palestine (area: c. 2,350 sq. mi.; 
population: c. 1,000,000). <i 
Excluding Arab Palestine, Re 


HISTORY. Jordan, once the Lordship of 
Oultre-Jourdain in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, attracted world-wide attention 
in 1948 when its king, Abdullah, led Arab — 
forces in the invasion of Palestine from 
the east. An ancient land, about the size 
of Indiana, the small kingdom was known 
in the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. 
It passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in a.p, 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia. In 633-36 it was conquered — 

by the Arabs, and a period of decline and — 
depopulation ensued. 

Conquered by the British in World War 2 
I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine — 
mandate in 1920, and placed in 1921 un- 
der the rule of Abdullah ibn Hussein. In 
1928 Britain recognized Jordan’s independ- — 
ence, subject to the mandate. During © 
World War II, Jordan co-operated com- — 
pletely with Britain. On March 22, 1946, 
Britain abolished the mandate and recog- — 
nized the full and complete independence — 


by Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
rated by action of the Jordani parliament: 
on Apr. 24, 1950. e 

Abdullah was assassinated June 20, 1951. 
His son Talal was deposed as mentally i 
Aug. 11, 1952. Talal’s son Hussein, born 
1935, succeeded him. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Jordan isa d 
constitutional monarchy. The King rules 
with the aid of a cabinet of department — 
heads responsible to parliament, which 
consists of the popularly elected chamber _ 
of deputies of 40 members and the senate 
of 20 appointed members. Arab Palen 
is represented in both bodies, 

Defense of the country is entrusted 
the British-trained Arab Legion of about 
15,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies, The Anglo-Trans-Jordan 
fan treaty of March 20, 1948, replac: 


maintain air force units. Jordan receives — 
an annual defense subsidy of £3,000 000 
from Britain. : 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ‘ 


mated to be 50,000 nomads and 120, 
seminomads, At least 95 per cent 8 


spread. In 1950, the 328 government 
schools had 56,425 pupils. 


-- Most of the country is suitable only for 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- 
vated land is limited to a relatively small 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In the 
Grier cultivated areas of the plateau, the 
inhabitants retain tribal organization and 
still live in tents. Foreign trade is limited 
_ to the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 
and live animals for sugar, tea, and other 
necessities. Exports and re-exports in 1950 
were 4,800,000 dinars; imports, 10,800,000. 


Despite the sparse settlement of the 
country, Jordan has good roads to Israel, 
Syria and Iraq. It is crossed from north to 
south by the Hejaz Railway. 
The 1950-51 budget (excluding subsi- 
dies) ‘was balanced at 2,344,000 dinars. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altitude. 

ff 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. The 

- western edge is a steep slope overlooking 
e Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea 

d Wadi el Araba) 3,000-4,000 feet below. 
Im the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut by deep 
canyons. Jordani Palestine is largely a 
hilly plateau. Jordan borders on the Red 

3 a for a few miles in the southwest. The 
subtropical steppe and desert have wet 
cold winters and dry hot summers. Rain- 
fall near the escarpment decreases from 
r: ut 26 inches in the north to 10 inches 


ein Wucus is 92°; average minimum in 


& uary is 39°. 


Area: 85,225 Square miles. 
Population (est. 1949): 29 1208,641 (ale 
entirely Korean). 


1,446, ,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusan), 
(chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,- 
(capital, northern Korea); Taegu, 
05 (silk center) ; Inchon, 265,767 (sea- 


2 onetary anit: Won. 
iM ‘uages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 
2 ree Buddhist, Confucianist, Tao- 
ristian (500,300 Christians in 1938). 


Y. Korea, a peninsula about 600 
long extending out from Asia be-~ 


5 whert Communist troops of North 
pee the U. N.-recognized Re- 


Pee cdme to legend which may be partly 

orical, @ Chinese sage named Kija 

b sd the kingdom of Chosun (“Morn- 

Im”) in 1122.8.c, and thus began a 

lasty which lasted until 193 B.c. In 108 

, Korea, was annexed to China, and later 
oe 


revolted in a.p. 918 and declared its inde- 
pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, — 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover= 
eignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
1894-95, Japan won predominant influence — 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro= ~ 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. 


In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U, S. 
troops. The United States, United King- 
dom and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
in Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three pow= 
ers and China for a period not to exceed 
five years and that, as the first step toward 
Korean independence, the U. S. and Soviet. 
commanders should meet as soon as possi- 
ble to agree upon the formation of an all- 
Korean provisional government. Agreement 
proved to be impossible. The U. S. referred 
the matter to the U. N. General Assembly, 
which set up a commission in November, © 
1947, to arrange for Korean elections and 
to ald in the formation of a government. 
The U.S.S.R. boycotted the commission’s 
meetings, but elections were held for a na- 
tional assembly in the U. S, zone on May 
10, 1948, with seats left vacant for Soviet — 
zone delegates. The assembly met for the - 
first time on May 31, and on July 12 
adopted a constitution setting up a one- 
house National Assembly with a govern- 
ment headed by a president. On July 20 
Dr. Syngman Rhee was elected president ~ 
by the Assembly, and on Aug. 12 the new 
Republic was recognized by the U. S. and ~ 
China. It was also recognized as the legal 
government of Korea by the U. N. General 
Assembly on Dec. 12, 1948. Funds were 
made available to the new state under the 
ECA program. 


On May 1, 1948, écirnation of a North a 
Korean “People’s Republic” in the Soviet — 
zone north of the 38th parallel was an- 
nounced. It claimed jurisdiction over all 
Korea and was a typical Soviet state un- 
der a constitution adopted Sept. 2, 1948, — 
by a “People’s Assembly.’’ Soviet forces 
were withdrawn from north Korea late in 
1948; at Korean request some U. 8. forces — 
remained in the south until June, 1949. 


On June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- — 
tacked by North Korean Communist forces. 
U. S. armed intervention was ordered on ~ 
June 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
day the U. N. invoked military sanctions — 
against North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was named commander of U. , 
forces on July 7. U. 8. and South K 
troops fought a heroic holding action 

: ‘ 


by the first week of August, they had ok 
_ forced back to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
in southeast Korea, There they stood off 
_ superior north Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
when a major U. N, amphibious attack 
_ was Iaunched far behind the Communist 
- lines at Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
‘U. N. forces were in complete control of 
South Korea; they then invaded North 
_ Korea and were Hearing the Manchurian 
‘and Siberian borders when séveral hun- 
dred thousand Chinese Communist troops 
entered the conflict in late October. U. N. 
forces then retreated suecessfully below 
_the 38th parallel where in succeeding 
- months they repulsed several major at- 
~ tacks. On May 24, 1951, they recrossed the 
parallel and had made important new in- 
Toads into North Korea when truce nego- 
_ tlations began on July 10. 
' The negotiations, which were held at 
Kaesong, resulted in an impasse. They 
were broken off on Aug. 23 by the Com- 
munists, because U.N. forces allegedly had 
violated the truce area. The impasse con~ 
tinued upon resumption of negotiations 
Oct. 23, although agreement was reached 
on some points. 
_ Gen. MacArthur was replaced as U. N. 
eommander on April 11, 1951, by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded on April 28, 1952, by Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1947, there were 2,177,980 pupils in 
elementary schools, 158,325 in secondary 
schools, and 13,417 in higher schools, Less 
than half the population of school age (6 
to 12) was in school at the beginning of 
1950. There is a university at Seoul. 
The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. South 
_ Korea has 43 per cent of the peninsula’s 
_ area and over two-thirds of its population. 
Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul- 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief prod- 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, soy- 
beans, tobacco, cotton and wheat. The 
- 1949 rice crop in South Korea was about 
2,956,000 tons. The political division of 
Korea destroyed its former self-supporting 
economy. 
Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lead- 
ing industries by value of output ordi- 
narily are chemical, textile, food, beverage 
and tobacco. Korea north of the 38th par- 
allel has by far the larger portion of the 
country’s industry and abundant hydro- 
electric resources. 
__ Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 
linked with that of Japan. South Korea's 
postwar trade has been largely on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis, with most 
of the imports financed by U. 8. funds, 

h trade in 1948 included $179,593,000 


-, 


in imports and only $8,865,000 in exports. 
Imports were principally foodstuffs, ferti- 
lizers, petroleum, coal and machinery. Ex-. 
ports consisted largely of tungsten ores. 
and coneentrates, graphite, marine prod=. 
ucts and ginseng. ; 


Land communications, well developed te 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, in- 
cluded about 3,500 miles of railway and- 
20,000 miles of highway prior to the out- 
break of war in 1950. re 


The’ 1950-51 budget for South Korea esti- ag 
mated revenue at 50,800,000,000 won and ~ 
expenditure at 89,200,000,000 won, with 
most of the deficit to be covered by U. Ss 
aid. The 1950-51 budget for North Korea eh 
estimated revenue at 25,206,000,000 won. 7 
and expenditure at 26,700,000,000 won.. b 


Korea’s best; mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph-. 
ite, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. Ae 


Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially — 
in the north. Most of the fishing compa= — 
nies were Japanese-owned before 1945. 3 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Korea's 
coast, with a rugged mountain range alon 
the east, is fringed with more than a thou 
sand islands. Several rivers are navigah 
for more than a hundred miles, including 
the Rakuto in the south, the Kan in the © 
central region and the Yalu in the north- — 

west, on the Manchurian border. The cli- 
mate is about like that of the midwestern — 
United States, except for a heavy rainy. , 
season in July and August, Annual tala ali 
is about forty inches. 


Latvia 


Area: 25,395 square miles. Va 
Population (est. 1950): 2,100,400 (194 
Lettish, 75.5% [1950: 58%}; "Russian, 12 
German, 3.2%; Polish, 2. 5% 3 ; others, 6.3 

Density per square mile: 78.5. 

Prineipal cities (est. 1939): Riga, 393,211 
corey: ; (est. 1935): Liepaja, 57,098 (sea 
por 

Language: Latvian. 

Religions (census 1930): 
56.6%; Roman Catholic, 23. 
thodox, 8.9%; others, 10.8%. 


Ladierane 
% ‘Greek Or. | 


along the Baltic Sea and, lacking a cen’ ir 
government, fell an easy prey to m 
powerful peoples. The German Teuto: 
Knights first conquered them in 115 
ruled the area as two states—Livonia 


Sweden controlled Livonia from 162 
1721. Russia took over Bion in th 
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tition of Poland in 1795. From that time 
until 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 
subjects, although they preserved their 
janguage, customs and folklore. The Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 gave them their 
opportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
Republic was proclaimed on Nov. 18, 1918. 


The republie lasted little more than 20 
years. It was occupied by Russian troops 
in 1939 and incorporated into the US.S.R. 
in 1940. German armies occupied the na- 
tion from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
driven out by the Russians. Most coun- 
tries, including the U. S., have refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of Latvia. 


Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles, 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 1,303,940 
(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk). 
Density per square mile: 375.2. 
President: Sheik Bishara el Khoury. 
Prime Minister: Abdullah Yafi. 
' Principal cities (est. 1949): Beirut, 400,- 
000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 100,000 
(oil pipe-line terminus). 
.. Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L). 
. Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Smaller than Connecticut, Leb- 
anon lies at the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, between Israel and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountainous 
‘hinterland of the Phoenician coast towns. 
From the 7th to the llth centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her- 
etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. 

In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan- 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites. After 
@ massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1860, 
Lebanon was occupied by the French for 
@ year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 
tions mandate over Syria and Lebanon. 
The French drew a Lebanese border in 
1920 to offset predominantly Moslem Syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic under 
French control on May 28, 1926. 

Vichy forces controlled Lebanon after 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. Despite 
‘Syrian objections, the French permitted 
Lebanon to declare its complete independ- 
ence on Nov. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined the 
Arab League and took part in the invasion 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT. The modern Lebanese re- 
public is governed by a president elected 
‘by parliament, for a six-year term, and 


‘a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 


‘president, but responsible to parliament, 
‘which has 55 members. An independent 


army has been formed, based on a cadre of 
native troupes spéciales, formerly part of 
the French army in the Levant. The last 
French troops were evacuated late in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1949, there were 188,702 students at- 
tending 1,821 state, Moslem, Christian, 
private, French, American and British 
schools. Beirut has two universities. Chris- 
tians are in the majority in Lebanon. 


Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
monopoly. An oil refinery was opened at 
Tripoli in 1950. 


The customs union with Syria was dis- 
solved in March 1950. Exports in 1951 to- 
taled £1L98,000,000; imports, £L321,000,000. 
Leading customers were the U. S. (23%), 
Syria (22%) and Egypt (10%); leading 
suppliers, Syria (18%), the U. S. (17%) 
and France (12%). The leading exports 
were wool (22%) and fruits (10%). 

A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War I 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Israeli border, and is part of a line 
from Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa. One of 
the oil pipelines from the Kirkuk field in 
Iraq terminates at Tripoli; the trans- 
Arabian pipeline from Saudi Arabia ends 
at Sidon. 


The 1962 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at £L94,250,000. There is no 
public debt. 


Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
south, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 
posits of inferior lignite coal. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
reach heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
There are no large streams, Lebanon has 
hot dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) 
aN cool rainy winters (50°-60° in Janu- 
ary). 


Liberia (Republic) 


Area: c.43,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1949): 1,600,000 (Native 


Negro, 99%; American Negro, .8%; white, — 


1%; others, 1%). 
Density per square mile: ¢.37.2. 
President: William V. 8S. Tubman. 
Principal city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10, 
000; gapitst and chief port). 
Monetary unit: U. 8. dollar. 


] 


Languages: English (official), native — 
tongues. 
Religion: Protestant Christian 


Mohammedan, Catholic, Pagan, 


(official); 


y 


_ HISTORY. The history of Liberia, Africa’s 
only republic, dates from 1816, when the 
American Colonization Society received a 
charter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 
ing it to send emancipated Negro slaves to 
the west African coast. 


The first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
Ashmun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
near the present site of Monrovia. White 
governors, named by the society, adminis- 
‘tered Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 
independence was proclaimed, and the first 
president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virginia 
octoroon of considerable ability. 


_ After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but 
even today only about 100,000 of its in- 
habitants are regarded as civilized, and 
lack of transportation hampers develop- 
ment of the heavily forested inland. In 
1942, a U. S—Liberian agreement admitted 
U. S. troops to build strategic airports. 


In 1944 an agreement provided for per- 
manent U. S. military and naval bases. 


GOVERNMENT. The government is mod- 
eled after that of the United States. The 
president and vice president are popularly 
elected for eight years. The 27-member 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land- 
-owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but 
@, 1946 constitutional amendment provides 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- 
ine from each province in the hinterland. 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con- 
ducted in 200 schools, about half state and 
half mission, Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal 
- school, a state college and the Booker T. 
_ Washington Industrial and Agricultural 
Institute, supported by U. S. donations. 
-'The English-speaking descendants of 
U. 8S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
‘vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects. Some are Moslems or pagans. 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. 
There are a2 number of foreign missions. 
Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Native manufacturing is non- 
existent except for small industry, and 
_ the country’s only big enterprise is the 
- «million-acre concession granted in 1925 to 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Exports (1951) were 
89,939 short tons, A large iron ore con- 
cession has been developed in the Boml 
Hills area by Republic Steel Corp.; the first 


enipment 1 left Monyaria in June 1951. Ex: 
ports in 1951 totaled 166,396 short tons. - 


Most of the trade is with the United — 
States. Exports in 1951 totaled $52,549,- 
457, including rubber (88%), palm kernels 
(8%) and iron ore (1.4%). Imports were 
$18,135,897, mostly textiles, machinery, ve- 
hicles, petroleum and food. The U. S. 
supplied 67% of the imports and took 92% -* 
of the exports. =e 


Liberia’s first railroad, a 43-mile narrow= Pr. 
gauge line from Monrovia to the Bomi — 
Hills iron-ore concession, began cperstieam ‘4 
in 1951. Coastwise and international air — 
service is supplied by Pan American Air- 
ways. Interior travel is still largely by foot — 
with native bearers, but important prog- 
Tress in road construction was made during 
and after World War II. There are no har- 
bors except a port and naval base com- ~ 
pleted in 1947 at Monrovia, with U. S. 
assistance, at a cost of more than $187 
000,000. rg 

Finances are under U. S. supervision. : 
The country’s recent fiscal record is excel= — 
lent. Actual revenue in 1951 was $12,830,- 
685; expenditure, $10,444,828. The external — 
debt on Aug. 31, 1951, was only $611, ete. ‘4 
there was no internal debt. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Libertas 
about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile © 
frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- — 
tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
Its only well developed area is a low coastal — 
strip running inland about seven miles. — 
Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
mountainous, traversed by many rivers, ot 
which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the S$ 
Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
150 inches a year on the coast. 


Libya (Kingdom) 


Area: 679,340 square miles. : 
Population (est. 1950): e. 1,191,000 (Ber 
ber, with Arab admixture, 93%; Italian, 
5%; Jewish, 2%). uy 
Density per square mile: 1.8. ; 
Ruler: King Idris I. : 
Prime Minister: Mahmud Bey Muntasser. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): Tripoli, 144,- 
616 (joint capital); Misurata, 70,0 
Ae aba city); Bengasi, 59,687 (joint ca 


Monetary unit; Libyan pound Gh 
Languages: Arabic, Italian. 
SA Mohammedan (93%), ch is 

tian (5%), Jewish (2%). te 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT, Li 
stretching along the northern coast 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, w: 
part of the Turkish dominions from the 
16th century until 1911. Following the « 
break of hostilities between Italy and 
key in the latter year, Italian troo’ 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty © 
recognized the next year by the ‘Treaty 
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Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorporated 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mili- 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahara 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of 
much desert fighting during World War 
I. After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 
1948, it came tnder Allied administration. 
The U. N. General Assembly voted on Nov. 
21, 1949, that Libya should become inde- 
pendent by 1952, and a U. N. commis- 
sioner, assisted by an advisory council, was 
appointed to prepare the way for self- 
government. 


Following the adoption by the constit- 
uent assembly of a constitution, the inde- 
pendence of the country was proclaimed 
by King Idris I on Dec. 24, 1951. 


Under the constitution, Libya is a he- 
teditary monarchy with a federal form of 
government. Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan are the constituent provinces. 
It has a bicameral parliament consisting 
of a senate of 24 members, half named by 
the king and half by the 3 provincial leg- 
islatures, and a house of representatives 


elected on a proportional representation 


basis according to population. The cabinet, 
headed by the prime minister, is respon- 
sible to the federal parliament. 

The ruler, King Idris I, hereditary head 
of the powerful Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, 


‘was born in 1890. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tripolitania, with one-sixth the area, has 
70% of the population. About 76% of the 
population is rural and about 45% of that 
is nomadic or seminomadic. A large pro- 
portion of the area is desert. 

Animal husbandry is the basic economic 
activity, and there are considerable num- 
bers of cattle, sheep, camels and goats. 
Agriculture is possible only in the Medi- 
terranean coastal region, where dates, 
Olives, citrus fruit, wheat and barley are 
grown, and in oases in the Fezzan and 
elsewhere; here the principal product is 
dates. Sponge and tunny fisheries are car- 
ried on off the coast. Industry is unde- 
veloped. 

Important exports include wool, hides, 
skins, cattle, horses, sponges and esparto 
grass, 

Railroads total 242 miles. A road extends 
along the coast. The principal means of 
communication inland are the caravans, 
which follow traditional routes. 

Libya has no known mineral deposits 

and no exploitable forests. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The area 
has three natural divisions from the coast 
inland—the Mediterranean coastland, the 
sub-desert, and the desert. 

Winters are cool and summers warm 
along the coast, and hotter in the interior. 
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Bengasi has an average temperature of 55° 
in January and 78° in July. 


Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 13,757 (mostly 
German). 

Density ne square mile: 211.6. 

Buler: ince Franz Joseph IL 

Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 

Principal city (census 1950): Vaduz, 
2,735 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Language: German. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
European wars since that date. 


Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenburg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine 
Federation and in 1815 the German Con- 
federation. It became independent in 1866, 
Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1943 he married 
Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austria. 


The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech~ 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
and has been part of the Swiss Customs 
Union since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
tics are included in those of Switzerland, 
which also administers the country’s tele- 
graph anid postal service. 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The cou? “ry’s 
taxes are quite painless. For many y- s it 
had no debt; but in Dec. 1951, the debt 
was 7,600,600 fr. Revenue in 1952 was esti- 
mated at 5,540,500 fr.; expenditure, at 
5,560,600 fr. In 1952 there were 16 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with total en- 
rollment of 1,929. 


Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,482 feet. The chief 
mineral product is marble. 


Lithuania 
Area: 22,958 square miles. 


sid echengars est. 1950): 3,000,000 (1940: 
Lithuanian, 81% [1950: 55 % 13 German, 
eas Polish, 3%; Russian, 2%; others, 

0 )e 

Density per square mile: 125.4. 

Princip: cities (est. 1942): Vilnius 
(Vilna), 182,000 (capital); (est. 1941) 


Kaunas, 120,000. (river port). 
Language: Lithuanian, 


aes 5.5%} others, 14.5%. 


Southernmost of the three Baltic states, 
© Lithuania in the middle ages was a grand 
_ duchy joined to Poland through royal mar- 

_ Yiage. Poles and Lithuanians merged forces 
_ to defeat the Teutonic Knights of Ger- 
_ many at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended 
_ their power far into Russian territory. In 
1795, however, following the third partition 
-of Poland, Lithuania fell into Russian 
hands and did not gain its independence 
until 1918, toward the end of World War I. 


The- republic was occupied by the 

-__U.S.S.R. in 1989 and annexed outright the 
Se llowing year..From 1940 to 1944 it was 

- occupied by German troops and then was 
retaken by the Soviet Union, Western 
countries, including the U. S., have not 
recognized the Russian annexation. 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) 
Area: 1,010 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 300,000 
ey ee rareien, French, German). 
Density a oeg square mile: 297.0. 
Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Premier: Pierre Dupong. 
 ~ Principal city (census 1947): Luxemburg, 
- 61,590* (capital; iron and steel). 
Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc. 
Languages: Luxemburgian, French, Ger- 
man. 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic. 
_ * Population actually present at time of census. 


_ HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small buffer 
state between France, Germany and Bel- 
-gium. Invaded and occupied in both World 
Wars I and II despite the fact that its neu- 
 trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 

- fered most in the latter war, when the 

- Nazis deported several thousand natives as 

_ slave labor. 

‘ Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 

of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 

sovereign ruler. In 1066 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands. In 1839 the Treaty of Lon- 
don ceded the western part of Luxemburg 
to Belgium. 

' ‘After the Naz! invasion on May 10, 1940, 
the government fled the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 

A claim for 225 square miles of German 
_ territory was made in 1946. In 1948 the 
_ grand duchy abandoned its policy of per- 
: _ petual unarmed neutrality and joined the 
“Western European Union; in April, 1949, 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact, 


_ GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
nal monarchy with the crown hereditary 


_Belistons: Roman Catholic, 80%; Lu- 


in the House of Niuean The soveraiel 
Grand Duchess Charlotte, was born Jan, ; 
23, 1896. The heir to the throne is Prince : 

Jean, born Jan. 5, 1921. 


The constitution of 1868, as amended 
in 1919, provides for democratic govern- 
ment through a chamber of deputies of 51 _ 
members, popularly elected for six-year — 
terms. The constitution leaves to the ~ 
sovereign the right to organize the gov- 
ernment, which consists of a minister of — 
state who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers, 
There is also a council of state of 15 mem- 
bers, chosen for life by the sovereign. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 13. The common ~ 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
German and French are also spoken. Labor — 
unions are strongly organized into a single — 
large federation. 
Although the soil is not very fertile, age 
riculture is prosperous. Principal crops are — 
potatoes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine > 
production, 1951, was 2,373,500 U. S. gal. 
The mining and metallurgical industries, 
based on iron ore found in the south, are 


3,077,021 tons. Electrical energy produced — 
in 1951 totaled 810,000,000 kwh. Other in- 
dustries include brewing, sparkling we 
leather, textiles and cement. 


Normally, Luxemburg has little une 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such 1 
taxes that many foreign holding compani 
maintain legal headquarters there to e 
cape high taxation in other countries, 


By ® customs union between Belgiw 
and Luxemburg which came into force 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50, years, cust 


abolished. On Jan. 1, 1948, an econo 
union with Belgium and the Netherlan: 
(Benelux) came into existence. mot 


tics are available; exports consist chity © of 
fron and steel products. ie 

Transportation facilities in 1949 inclu 
340 miles of railway and 2,673. mil 
highway, of which 1,320 miles were 
proved, 


The 1952 budget forecast revenue : 
3,783,200,000 fr. and expenditure at 3, 85: 
700,000 fr. The consolidated debt on 
81, 1951, was 2,919,200,000 fr.; the float: 
debt, 4,697,200,000 fr. 


*} 
Luxemburg’s prosperity depends lar; 
on its rich iron ore mines, which 
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Mexico (Republic) 
t _ (Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 
fp Area: 758,061 square miles. — 
5 Population (census 1950*): 25, 367,802 
(mestizo, nes Indian, 29%; white, 15%} 
others, 1%) 
~ Density per square mile: 33.5. 
_ President: Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 
Principal cities (census 1950*): Mexico 
City, 2,527,328 (capital); Monterrey, 339,- 
634 metallic industries) ; Guadalajara, 
_ 337,000 (manufacturing); Puebla, 229,676 
(cotton textiles); San Luis Potosi, 156,324 
(mineral smelting) ; Mérida, 155,899 (sisal). 
Monetary unit: Peso. 
‘Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 
os Predominantly Roman Catho- 
c. 
_* Preliminary figures, 
HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 
Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
_ States, the source of its modern indus- 
trial trend. In recent times the nation has 
rae steered moderately leftward in deference 
_ to the needs of its millions of peasants. 


_ Mexico’s early history 1s shrouded in 
‘mystery, but at least two highly civilized 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
- quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
yy. Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
800. years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted, 
They continued the struggle and finally 
-_ won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
f Cérdoba. 

bulent years followed. From 1821 to 
first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 
‘7, there were two emperors, several 
tators and enough presidents and pro- 
onal executives to make a new govern- 
it on the average of every nine months. 


@ war, with the United States (1846- 
it lost the area comprising the present 
bes of California, Nevada and Utah, most 


1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 
gan a series of liberal. reforms includ- 
the disestablishment of the Catholic 


bsequent civil war was interrupted by 
eure invasion of Mexico (1861), the 


or 1864), and then his overthrow and 
ution by forces under Jufrez, who 
in becarne president in 1867. 

ring the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
Z (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
freed from political strife, made sub- 
ial economic progress, and gained a 
ected position in foreign affairs. But 
’- reactionary land policy led to revo~ 
ion and his resignation in 1911. The 
%t lew years were marked by bloody po- 


litical-military strife, and trouble with 
United States culminating in the punitive — 
expedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) — 
in unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 
politician Pancho Villa. President. Venu-. 
stiano Carranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
man sympathy in World War I, was 
assassinated in 1920,;and was: succeeded 
by General Alvaro Obregén. 
President Plutarco, Elias Calles (1924-28) 
largely abandoned Obregon’s reforms, and 
Obregén, re-elected in 1928 on a radical 
agrarian and anti-clerical platform, Was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic before he 
could take office. There followed a series of — 
Calles puppets who. ruthlessly suppressed. 
labor and farm organizations. General 
Lazaro Cardends (1934-40), backed by the. 
National Revolutionary. Party (PRI), be- 
gan a sqcialistic program of land distribu- 
tion, to peasants, government seizure of 
foreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
reforms, General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during Worid War H, co-operated 
closely with the United Nations and fol-— 
lowed Cardenas’ policy at home. 
In July, 1946, Miguel Aleman was elected 
president, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRI. Aleman ¢con- 
tinued. the internal policy initiated by 
Cardenas; his administration was marked 
by continued cordial relations with the 
United States. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the 
administration candidate, was elected. 2 
succeed him in quiet elections held », 
July 1952, : 
GOVERNMENT. The president, popularly 
elected for six years and ineligible to suc 
ceed. himself, governs with a cabinet of 
his appointed ministers, The Federal Con- 
gress has two houses—the 147-member 
Chamber of Deputies, elected for three 
years (one for each 150,000 population). 
and the 60- member Senate, elected for six, 
years with two senators from each of the 
29 states and two from the Federal District 
(Mexico City). All married male citizens at 
least 18, and all single male» citizens | at 
least 21 are eligible to vote. 
‘Fach of the 29 states has considerable 
autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
nor, lJegislature and local judiciary, The 
president appoints the governors of the 
two Federal territories, and the govern- 
ing body of the Federal District. 
Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of the — 
armed forces,’ through the Secretary of 
War. The national army, greatly modern- 
ized during World War II, numbered about 
56,000 men in 1951; the air force had 270. 
planes: and’ two U. 8 trained ‘squadrons, 
The small navy had 8 gunboats, 4 frigates, — 
1 armed beapaned hie and an BOBeW. guard. v 
sels in 1951. 
EDUCATION. Illiteracy is one of Mexico's 
big bares =e) the! Laon sae y- 


ing hare to reduce the ate; estimated at 
21 per cent in 1950, as against 60 per cent 
in 1930. Education is free, compulsory from 
6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There were 29,036 

primary schools in 1950 with an enroll- 
ment of 3,986,428. In 1949, 466 general sec- 
ondary schools had 80,598 students. The 12 

~ universities had 35,602 students; about 22,- 

- 000-attended the University of Mexico at 
Mexico City. 


RELIGION. About 90 per cent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
church and state. The church cannot ac- 
quire property, and its present holdings are 

— ‘deemed to belong to the state. Priests, who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part in 
politics. 


_ GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal control 
of the national economy is increasing 
steadily in Mexico. The government regu- 
lates farm production, fixes prices, and 
controls both exports and {tmports. Since 
1915 it has consistently broken up large 

estates for distribution to the poor on 

__ state-owned communal] farms. In 1941, title 
to the land began to pass to the peasants 
themselves. The right to strike, maximum 
hours, minimum wages and a social secur- 
ity system—all these have been established 
by the government: 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricultural 
methods are steadily giving way to mod- 
ern practices. More than 17,000,000 acres 

are under cultivation, About 2,775,000 acres 

are irrigated, but the eventual total of 

watered land is expected to be 12,000,000 
acres. About 10 per cent of the annual 
budget is earmarked for irrigation projects. 

_ Approximately half the arable land ts 
planted to corn—a staple item in the na- 
tional diét. The Yucatan peninsula, at the 
southern end’ of the Gulf of Mexico, raises 
More than half of the world supply of 
sisal hemp (104,056 tons in 1949). 

Production of principal crops was as 
follows in 1950 (metric tons): wheat, 814,- 
000; maize, 3,427,000; rice (rough), 152,- 
000; beans, 323,371; barley, 160,000; cof- 
fee, 69,000; cotton, 253,000; (1949) cotton- 
seed, 345,524; potatoes, 180,495; tobacco, 

33,822. Sugar production totaled 703,000 

tons in 1950. 

Stockraising is important on non-arable 
land. Mexico’s inventory of ltvestock in 
1951 showed an estimated 14,600,000 cattle, 
6,000,000 sheep, and 6,000,000 hogs. 

_.A rather serious epidemic of hoof-and- 

mouth disease broke out among Mexican 

cattle in 1947. A joint U. 8.-Mexican cam- 

_ paign to destroy all diseased and exposed 

cattle led to peasant opposition amounting 

in some cases to poet rou Ors but the 
campaign continued. 


, 


INDUSTRY. Be ieciuc tte cheep labor 


abundant raw materials and available wa- 
ter power, Mexico is still industrially back- — 
ward. However, steady expansion is takings 
place, : 
Total value of industrial production in — 
1948 was 3,920,817,000 pesos, of which cot- — 
ton yarn and cloth accounted for 21.0 per 
cent; sugar, 12.4; flour, 7.7; beer, 7.5; iron 
and steel, 6.3; soap, 5.8; and cigars and 
cigarettes, 5.2. Other products were rubber 
manufactures, vegetable oils, paper, wool, 
silk and rayon yarn and cloth, cement, 
shoes and glass. By 1950, the total value 
of production had risen to 4,778,364,000 
pesos. In 1951, 202,800 metric tons of pig 
iron and 468,000 tons of steel were pro- 
duced. 


TRADE. Foreign trade data, in millions of 
pesos, are as follows: : 


1949 1950 1951 
Exports 3,389 4,027 4,948 
Imports 3,804 4,807 7,116 


Chief exports in 1951 were lead, zinc, — 
copper (22%), cotton (20%) and silver — 
(4%). The U. 8. took 70% of the exports — 
and supplied 81% of the imports. Other 
leading customers were Germany, Britain, — 
Guatemala and Canada. Leading imports 
included wheat, machinery, vehicles and 
jron and steel products. = 


ranks all other countries in silver produc- = 
tion (1951: 43,796,723 troy oz.). Other — 
minerals, with 1951 production, are gold, 
893,420 oz.; lead, 221,967 short tons; zinc, 
197,019 tons; copper, 60,511 tons; and an- 
timony, 7,510 tons. A considerable vari- 
ety of other industrial minerals is pro- 
duced. The 1950 mineral value (excluding 
petroleum) was 2,003,323,831 pesos. Depos~ 
its of uranium are reported to exist. 5 
Most of the Mexican mining properties 
are foreign-owned, and the industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil 
fields, lying along the east coast, we 
seized by the government in i938, b 
later the foreign owners were indemnifie 
There are 15 refineries with daily capacity 
of 250,000 barrels. Production in 1951 ° 
78,779,550 barrels, the largest since ‘A 
Reserves are limited. 
FORESTS. Mexico's forests are of consid 
erable importance. Timber produced 
1947 amounted to 398,315,352 bd. f 
sawed lumber, 85,171,424 bd. ft. of roug: 
hewn lumber and 95,382,192 bd. ft. of logs | 
(pine, oak, fir, mahogany, red and whi 
cedar and primavera). Resins, turpent 
and vegetable wax are also produced. Yuc 
tan produces nearly all of the world’s — 
chicle, the Juice of the sapodilla tree, use P 
as the base of chewing gum. ‘Chicle ‘?p S 
duction in 1947-48 was 2,400 tons. 
COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 
17,000 miles of railroad, There were o 


14 000 miles of improved highway in 1962. 
The merchant fleet had 61 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 167,835 gross 
tons on June 30, 1951, according to Lloyd’s 
Register. Veracruz and Tampico, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, are the most important 

_ ports. In 1950, airlines operating in Mex- 
ico flew 26,041,104 miles and carried 1,032,- 
413 passengers. 


Recent. government financial date are as 
follows (in millions of pesos): 


a 1950* 1951+ 1952t 
_ Revenue 2,597.0 3,104.0 3,998.1 
Expenditure 2,746.1 3,102.0 3,995.9 


* Voted estimate. t Draft estimate. 


- The national debt amounted.to 4,609,- 
100,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1950. The esti- 
mated national income in 1950 was $3,445,- 

Re 086,000. 
_ TOPOGRAPHY, Mexico is a great, high 
plateau, open to the north, with mountain 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
- Lower California which is mountainous, 
‘and the Yucatan peninsula, which is mostly 
 @ low plain. The eastern mountains are 
_ marked by high volcanoes, including Popo- 
atepetl, 17,888 feet and not entirely ex- 
tinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; and the 
-— Yoftiest, Orizaba, 18,696 feet. None of Mex- 
_ kco's many short streams is navigable’ to 
any major extent. 
CLIMATE, Partly in the torrid and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
Sian distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts Inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
vith temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 
but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
_ 4s sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 
E the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
On the east coast the annual rainfall 
' metimes reaches 100 inches, while in 
- Lower California rain hardly ever. falls. 
- infall on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a 
fear, comparable to that of the west central 
nited States. In Mexico City the coldest 
mnths are December and January (about 
; the warmest, April and May (65°). 
wet season is from April to September. 


Monaco (Principality) 
Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 
Population (est. 1951): 20,000. 
Density per square mile: 33, 898.3. 
Ruler; Prince Rainier II. 
Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 
Ahoy La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 


"Monetary unit; French franc. 

anguage: French. 

pligion » Roman Catholic. | 

tiny, hilly wedge ariven into the 
french Mediterranean coast nine miles 
“eas of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
: mere with « tourist business that runs 


as high | as. 1,500, 000 visitors a year. 


home of world-famous Monte Carlo, a 
place of benign sun and balmy air, “Monies : 
offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, and 
drinking, dining and gambling by night. — 
Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en- © 
ter the gaming rooms, but they have com- — 
pensations. They -pay no taxes, and most — 
of them make good livings from the thriv- 
ing tourist business. a. 
Monaco, with its beautiful terraced’ hills 
and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
early as 1856. Five years later, a 50-year 
concession to operate the games was 
granted to Francois. Blanc, of Bad Home 
burg, This concession passed into the 
hands of a private company in 1898. Gov- 
ernment expenses are paid from the result- 
ant revenue. The concession’s annual Hi- 
cense fee since 1936 has been £100,000. 
The Phoenicians, and after them the 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi- 
kos, the Greek surname for this mytholo- 
gical strong man, the principality took its — 
name. After being independent for~ 800 
years, Monaco was annexed to France in 
1798 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
placed under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 
In 1861, it went under French guardian- 
ship but kept its independence. 
Prince Albert of Monaco gave the princi. 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a 
national council of 21 members popularly 
elected for four years. The government is. 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier Wi, 
born May 31, 1923, succeeded his grand- 
evi Louis II, on the latter’s death, aay, 
s 


- Mongolian People’s Republic 


(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) — 

‘Area: 580,158 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 900,000 (Mongol, 
Hone bis siptie 100,00 ‘Russians and G0, 

Pens per square mile: 1.55, 

Chairman of Presidium: Bumatsende. 

Prime Minister: Tse Den-bal. 

Principal city (est. 1951): Ulan Bator 
Khoto (Urga), 80,000 (capital). tiie 

Monetary unit: Tugherik. 

Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 

' Religion: Lama-Buddhism, 4 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, known also as 
Outer Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of 
Texas, It contains the original homeland 
of the historic Mongols, whose power 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan: The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese | 
Revolution of 1911-and the fall of the 
Manchus in 1912, the northern Mongol 
princes. expelled the’ Chinese one Zh 


declared independence under the Khu- 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So- 
viet troops entered the country and fa- 
ellitated the establishment of a republic 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after 
the death of the last Living Buddha. 
China, meanwhile, continued to claim 
_ Outer Mongolia but was unable to back 
the claim with any strength. Outer Mon- 
golia significantly signed a military alli- 
-@ence with Russia in 1936 and a treaty of 
friendship in 1946. 

Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty of 
1945, China agreed to give up Outer Mon- 
_golia, provided that a plebiscite on inde- 

- __ pendence be held first. The subsequent 
- yote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in fa- 
vor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s inde- 
pendence. 
- The government of the republic is strik- 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. The 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) is 
elected by universal suffrage, meets at 
least once in three years and picks 30 
members to act as an executive committee 
__—the Little Hural—which in turn selects 
a presidium of seven members as an in- 
terim body. A cabinet of ten ministers 
appointed by the Little Hural governs 
the country. The only political party is 
the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Party, 
formed in 1921 around a nucleus of young 
Soviet-trained Mongols. The army of sev- 
eral thousand is MRussian-trained and 
equipped. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
sent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
several newspapers published in Mongo- 
Yan, high schools, a university, medical 
- gchools, and a military school with Soviet 
advisers. In 1950, there were said to be 412 
primary and secondary schools, 14 tech- 
nical schools and 3 higher-education insti- 
tutions in the republic, In 1947, there were 
90 hospitals and 234 medical centers. 

The country is largely pastoral. There 

are few areas suitable for crop growing, 

but some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
remain the chief source of wealth. In 1951, 
livestock were said to number 31,000,000, 
mostly sheep. 

There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 

factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair 

yo ‘shops have also been established. All land, 

natural resources, factories, mines, hay- 

making stations and public utilities are 

_ mationalized. 3 

- Foreign trade, 2@- ‘state iieixopoly; ds car- 


ried on entirely with the Soviet Union 
The only available trade statistics (1936) 
indicated exports valued at $5,892,000 and 
imports valued at $9,251,000. Leading ex- 
ports are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
hair, meat and furs. 


Although the old caravan routes are still 
used, and transportation is mainly by 
horse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 
torable roads exists (1938: 2,477 mi.) in 
cluding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
to the Siberian border town of Kyakhta 
An airline also functions between Ulan 
Bator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 
Mongol Autonomous S.S.R. which borders 
Mongolia on the north. A short rail line 
connects Ulan Bator Khoto with the coal 
fields, and a spur from the Trans-Siberian — 
runs to the capital. 

Reserves of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
said to exist in the Nalaikha field near 
Ulan Bator Khoto. Production in 1938 was 
71,650 tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits 
of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead graph 
ite, mercury, sulfur and silver exist. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The pro- 
ductive regions of Outer Mongolia—a ta- 
bleland ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
elevation—are in the north, which is well 
drained by numerous rivers, including thi 
Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. Th 
climate is continental, with hot summer 
and cold winters. Mean temperature a 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in January an 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughou 
the country, and almost negligible in tek 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. : 


Morocco (Protectorate) 


Area: 161,691 square miles crrenchg 15 
870; Spanish 91,589; Tangier 232). 
Population (est. 1950): French Moroc 
8,410,000; Spanish Morocco, 1,398,000; ‘Tan- 
gier, 111, 000. : peas a 
Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. 
French Resident General: 
Guillaume. 
sy Speniae High Commissioner: Lt. Ge 
el Garcia Valino. 
Administrator of Tangier: I 
Archer (Portugal), : 
Principal cities (census 1947): Casa- 
blanca, 551,222 (chief seaj ort); Marrakesh, — 
238,277 (trading center); Fez, 200,946 
(commercial center); Rabat, | AGL ae 
(French administrative center). 
Monetary units: French fe Spa 
peseta. 
Languages: Arabic, French, S anish. | 
Religions: Chiefly Mohamme an. se % 
HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of c 
fornia, is just south of Spain across 
Strait of Gibraltar and looks ou 
the Atlantic from the northwest sh 
of Africa, It was once the home ©; 
Berbers, who helped the Arabs — 
Spain in a.v. 711 and then revolted agair 


them and gradually won control of large 
- areas of Spain for a time after 739. ; 
The country was ruled successively by 


_ regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the 
- famous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 
-ciashes with the French and Spanish be- 
came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France 
and Spain divided Morocco into zones of 
_ French and Spanish influence, and these 
_ were established as formal protectorates in 
1912. In the same year a revolt at Fez was 
_ followed by the appointment of Generai 
(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as governor 
- general. His administration, lasting until 
_ 1925 except for a brief period during World 
War I, was remarkable for its efficlency 
and far-sighted policies, 

_ Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 
_ ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
toa European war in 1905 when Germany 
e attempted to gain a foothold in the rich 
_ mineral country. By terms of the Algeciras 
- Conference (1906), Morocco was interna- 
_ tionalized economically and France’s privi- 
_ leges were limited. War again seemed im- 
- minent in 1911, when Germany dispatched 
_ @ warship to Agadir in an evident attempt 
to intimidate France. Again the dispute 
as settled, however, and this time Ger- 
way recognized France’s cele) to estab- 


World War II Spain occupied the zone, 
ostensibly to insure order, but was forced 
tl withdraw in 1945, and the international 


vichy government of France during 
t of World War I, but three days after 
Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
ame under Allied conwaL 


ually the French resident general at 
/ at and the Spanish high commissioner 
at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 
large extent. The sultan lives in the 


Tangier, 
i Aniiotstr is governed by an international 


ee te education in Rotanic schools 
_ state-maintained institutions. Educa- 


yarious native dynasties and maintained- 


tion is provided in both zones for Euro- 


The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three ~~ 
proups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 
Mountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 
the high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 
large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
peans live in the cities. 


ba 
2 
Morocco is essentially agricultural. In 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
erable, with 1951 production of wheat — 
coming to 741,000 metric tons; of barley, 
1,470,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruits and dates also are — 
raised. Production of olives in 1951 was 
= 


100,000 tons. In 1950, there were 10,375,000 
sheep and 1,942,000 cattle. = 

In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
largely undeveloped, but it has potential 
importance. In 1950, 136,000 metric tons of 


‘ parley were produced; wheat, maize and 


sorghum crops are also important. 


Manufacturing industries introduced by 
Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers. 

Exports from the French zone in 1951 
totaled 86,172,400,000 fr.; imports, 159,698,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports are phosphate, 
fish, citrus fruit and vegetables. Imports 
include cotton cloth, sugar, vehicles and 
tea. Exports from the Spanish zone in 1948 
totaled 206,442,000 pesetas and imports 
572,422,000 pesetas. A large proportion of 
the trade is carried on with. Spain. Major — 
exports are iron ore, fish and grain; im- 
ports include flour, sugar, tea, wine and 
textiles, Tangier’s exports in 1951 were — 
1,970,401 000 fr; imports were 11, 468 fase 
000 fr. 

Railroads in 1948 totaled 1,990. miles in 
the French zone’ and. 75 miles (standard 
gauge) in the Spanish zone, Highway mile- 
age in the same year was approximately 
5,700 in the French zone, about 500 in the 
Spanish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
blanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
French zone trade, has perhaps the world’s 
largest artificial port. 

The importance of Tangier, once Mo- 
rocco’s first port, has declined under the 
international regime, and its harbor works 
are obsolete. 

The ordinary budget for the French zone 
in 1951 balanced at 37,783,000,000 fr.; ex- 
traordinary expenditure was estimated at 
26,200,000,000 fr. The budget for the Span- 
ish zone in 1952-53 balanced at 878,844,383 
pesetas. The 1952 ordinary budget of the 
international administration at Tangier 
balanced at 1,577,855,000 fr.; the extraor- — 
dinary budget, at 476,625,000 fr. Customs — 
receipts provide most of the revenue, y 

Exploitation of French Morocco’s almost 
inexhaustible deposits of. phegp hai dwia 


ry 


tate monopoly and produced a total of 


4,599,000 metric tons in 1951. Other major 
-miimerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, man- 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zinc and 
lead. Iron ore (1950: 950,900 metric tons) 


is the chief mineral of the Spanish zone;: 


others are antimony and manganese. 

‘ Cork, gums and tannins are the princi- 
pal forest products in the French zone, 
mostly from the northern Atlas slopes; in 

_-the Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal 
are leading products. Waters off both coasts 
provide rich fisheries. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. On the At- 


_- lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; the 


a 


2 


t 


‘. 


— Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mak- 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugged 
area. The Atlas Mountains, running north- 
eastward from the south to the Algerian 
frontier, average 11,000 feet in elevation. 


Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 
ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 


- and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- 


uary and 80.6° in August). The rainy sea- 
son is in October-November and April— 
May. Snow falls at altitudes above 3,000 
feet. . 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 
Area: ¢.54,000 square miles. 


Po ulation (est. 1948): 7,000,000 (Gur- 
kha Tpredominant}, Magar, ‘Gurung, Bho- 
tia [Tibetan], Newar). 


Density per square mile: c.129.6. 

Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 

Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
(estimated population, 103,800). 

Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 

Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, 
betan. 

Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. 

’ HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
size of Iowa, lying between the Republic 
of India and Tibet, Nepal has two great 
‘distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,- 
141 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
tain in the world. And it produces some 
of the toughest fighting men in the world 
-—the Gurkhas. 

Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
- and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 
signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
“to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 

signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
Agr 25, 1947. Plans for extensive social 
and political reforms were announced in 
the same year, ‘but the prime minister 

resigned soon thereafter, King Tribhubana 


Ti- 


“was deposed on Nov. 7, 1950, but was re 


turned to the throne with Indian eee 
ance on Feb. 15, 1951. 


Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ing the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
1904, World War I, the Afghan Roses 
of 1919, and World War It. 


GOVERNMENT. Until 1951, real power was 
vested in the prime minister, nominated 
by special rules from among the royal 
family. The king now appoints the primi 
minister and cabinet members, who are 
responsible to him. The first commone 

prime minister, M. P. Koirala, took offi 
in Nov. 1951. The king took over the gov 
ernment himself in Aug. 1952. 


@ military caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 
with the Indian Army in the eee ca 
paign of World War II. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Cultivated 
irrigated where possible, the main val 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, fruits, 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes. 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Man 
facturing is limited to native handicra 
but jute and textile mills are being | 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakist 
Passes through various frontier statio 
and there are two mountain trade ro 
to Tibet, ~ 
Main exports include hides, skins, op um 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, 
spices and timber. Two railroads e 
Nepal for short distances—one from R 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other fr 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportatior 
for the most part difficult. 
TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND ‘ 
MATE. Along its southern border, Ni 
has a strip of level land which is p: 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that { 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, i 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks highs 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nea 
all unexploited, include lignite, copp 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron. Sou 
ern Nepal has valuable forests which yi 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp pl 
grow wild. Mean temperature is 60° 
the hot season from April to June. Most. 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annuall 
curs from June to October. ; 


Netherlanda * ie 
Indonesian Union | 


Netherlands cee 


(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 


Area: 12,514 square miles.* t 
Population (est. Jan. 1, 1952); 103 t 
(practically all Dutch). 


Information Please . 


Density per square mile: 825.3. 

Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 

Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 

‘Principal cities (est. 1952): ‘Amsterdam, 
850,677 (capital, financial center); Rotter- 
; dam, 691,473 (chief port); The Hague (’s 
ae, Gravenhage), 78,516 (seat of government); 

 Utreeht, 196, 533 (railway center); Haarlem, 
165,074 ‘(tulip center). 

Monetary unit: Guilder. 

Language: Dutch. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
38.5%; Dutch Reformed, 31.0%; other Prot- 
estant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others and 
neo creed, 17.0%. 

-* Land area enly. 


HISTORY. The Netherlands is small, half 
_ again as large as Massachusetts, but it is 
% me ceneely settled, is a major colonial power, 
and was eighth from the top in world 
rade at the start of World War II. Occu- 
- pied by the Nazis until May, 1945, the 
_ Netherlands emerged with a fairly well 
_ salvaged economy and a less than average 
egree of the political chaos that gripped 


Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the 
low-lying Netherlands inhabited by Ger- 
_ manic tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. 
_ The Batavi on the Roman frontier did not 
submit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and 
en only as allies. A part of Charle- 
agne’s empire in the 8th century AD., 
the area later passed into the hands of 
poureundy and the Austrian Hapsburgs and 
finally in the 16th century came under 
anish rule. When Philip II of Spain 
pressed political liberties and the grow- 
ng Protestant movement in the Nether- 
nds, a revolt led by William of Orange 
oke out in 1568. Under the Union of 
ht in 1579, the seven northern prov- 
became the Republic of the United 
etherlands. 
i "The Dutch East India Company had 
sen established in 1602, and by the end 
ihe 17th century Holland was one of 
eat sea and colonial powers of Eu- 
. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
fe, Mary, the elder daughter of James 
of England, became King and Queen of 
Eng gland. The power of the republic de- 
c oe in the 18th century during the wars 
pond France, and in 1795 French 


Following Napoleon's Hie the United 
erlands and Belgium became the 


drew from the union in 1830, forming 
own kingdom. William I abdicated in 


of a liberal constitution in 1848. 


he Netherlands continued to prosper 
ion ne relgn of AS srseey III from 


of Nassau became extinct with his death : 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was — ; 
crowned Queen in 1898. 

Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub-. 
marine warfare. 


The prime minister from 1933 to 1939, 
except for brief intermissions, was Dr. 
Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 
of World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
but German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch forces 
were ordered to lay down their arms. 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Ju- 
liana fled to London, where a government- 
in-exile was established under Prime Min- 
ister P. S. Gerbrandy. 


The German Army in the Netherlands 
capitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946 elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beel, 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


In parliamentary elections held July 7, 
1948 (made necessary by consideration of 
constitutional questions dealing with In-. 
donesia), the Catholic party retained its — 
plurality, but Dr. Beel was unable to form 
@ new cabinet and on Aug. 2 Labor leader 
Willem Drees formed a new coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Queen Wilhelmina abdicated after her 
fiftieth anniversary as ruler on Sept. 6, 
1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, her 
only daughter. i 

The Labor party gained a plurality in 
elections held in June 1952, and Drees ~ 
continued as prime minister at the head 
of a coalition government. 


GOVERNMENT. Queen Juliana, born April 
80, 1909, was married on Jan. 7, 1937 to 
Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (born 
in 1911). They have four daughters: Beat-- 
rix, the heiress apparent (born 1938); 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Francisca: 
(born 1948), and Maria Christina (born 
1947). : 
The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively © 
in the sovereign, while legislative. power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected _ 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- — 
ernment the privilege -of initiating new 


ig 


a 


ills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
S: for four years and retire en bloc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
‘Dutch subjects of 28 years of age. The 
_ party standing in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of June 1952) is as follows: Catholic 
80, Labor 30, Anti-Revolutionary 12, Chris- 
tian Historical Union 9, Freedom and 
Democracy 9, Communist 6, others 4. 


Hach of the eleven provinces has a local 
-- representative body—a Provincial State— 
~~ presided over by a royal commissioner. The 
_ State collects taxes, and legislates on local 
matters. Routine administrative work of 
_ the province is carried on by & group of 
- six members called the Deputed States. 
Each of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
elected council and a mayor appointed by 
the crown. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 
The army had. about 175,000 men in 1949, 
and the air force 300 planes. The navy on 
~ Jan, 1, 1952, had 1 fleet carrier, 2 ene 
eruisers (2 more under construction), 5 
_ destroyers, 7 submarines, 9 frigates and 
other smaller craft. Defense forces were be- 
ing expanded under a 4-year program, and 
5 divisions were pledged to support NATO. 
_ An infantry force of 1,000 men and a de- 
stroyer were sent to Korea. 


_ EDUCATION. . Education is compulsory 
_ from the ages of 7 to 13; illiteracy is al- 
most unknown. In 1949-50, elementary 
schools numbering 7,098 (of which 4,699 
were private) had a total enrollment of 
1,180,158; 1,281 secondary schools had 209,- 
- 818 pupils. The 6 universities and 4 hoge- 
4  scholen (vocational colleges) had 28,566 
students. The 4. public universities 
are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
1" _ Amsterdam; the 2 voluntary universities 
are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
__ Nijmegen. 
_ RELIGION. The royal family and a large 
number of the inhabitants belong to the 
-putch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
_ there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
propriations from the national budget are 
_ made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
i in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
3 North Brabant. 


AGRICULTURE. Dutch farms are char- 
_acteristically small, with only a few larger 
than 250 acres. Wheat (269,592 metric tons 
in 1951), barley (210,112 tons), rye (457,- 
999 tons), oats (491,178 tons), potatoes 
(3,795,612 tons) and sugar beets (2,450,519 
ms ) are grown, but dairying is more im-~- 


unt. In 1951 there were 2,863,000 cattle, 


1,935, 000 hogs, 360,000 sheep and 256, 000 

horses. Production of cheese (1951: 140,-— 
280 metric tons), milk (5,880,200 tons), 
butter (84,000 tons) and eggs (120,000 
tons) is under state control. Large quan- 
tities of vegetables and fruits are raised for 
export. Almost as important as the dairy 
industry is the raising of tulip, hyacinth | 
and other flower bulbs in the area around — 
Haarlem. 


INDUSTRY. The Netherlands is a highly 
industrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
seas raw materials and domestic agricul- — 
tural products. In 1948 there were 9,230 
larger establishments with 773,527 workers. 
Leading industries are textiles, clothing, © 
shipbuilding, shoes, food, and bulldogs 
materials. 

The Netherlands ranks high among 
the world’s shipbuilding nations; 143 ves- 
sels of 303,600 gross tons were under con- 
struction on March 31, 1952. Amster-_ 
dam is one of the world’s leading diamond- me, 
cutting centers. ue 
TRADE. The adverse balance of trada 
increased markedly after the end of Wor 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions 


diamonds) are as follows: 


1949 1950 
Exports 3,794.1 5,287.8 
Imports 5,296.6 7,752.4 


Principal customers in 1951 were Bri 
ain (16%), Belgium (14%), western Ge: 
many (14%), the U. S. (6%) and Ind 
nesia (5%). Leading suppliers were Be 
gium (18%), western Germany (12%), t 
U. S. (11%), Britain (8%) and Indones: 
(8%). The chief exports were dairy a 


(6%) and vehicles and ships (4%). Le: 
ing imports were machinery, fabrics 


cereals and flour, and petroleum and P TO: 
ucts. 
COMMUNICATIONS, The Dutch mercha: 
marine had 1,203 seagoing vessels of 3,13 
877 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1952—the fifth ¢ ps 
sixth largest in the world. An extensit 
network of rivers expanded by many can, 
has led to extensive development of inl 
shipping. The length of navigable ca: 
and rivers is almost 5,000 miles. River s! 
and barges numbered 17,300 on Jan 
1952, with an aggregate deadweight 
nage of 4,400,000. In 1951, 76,000,000 tons 
of freight were carried on rivers and can 
The wealth of water transport has ob- 
viated the need for wide railway devel 
ment. In 1951, there were 1,993 mil 
railway, all operated by a governmen 
owned company, and, in 1960, 4,418 m: 
of primary and secondary roads. - a, { 
Air service is provided by Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM), which flew brie 


miles on 51 routes in 1951, and carried 
499,000 passengers (excluding former inter- 
insular service in Indonesia). | 
_ FINANCE, Recent financial data are as 
follows (in millions of guilders) : 


1960* 1951f, 1952¢ 
Revenue 5,446 8,992 5,033 
Expenditure 5,071 4,758 5,300 


_ * Provisional. 


! The national debt on Jan. 1, 1952, .in- 
cluding debt to the Netherlands Bank and 
war damage obligations, totaled 24,237,- 
160,000 guilders. 

MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES, 
Netherlands minerals are few, The only 
important ones are coal (12,423,000 metric 
oe tons in 1951), lignite and salt. There also 
_ are peat swamps and about 630,000 acres 
of forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet 
made a catch of 257,000 metric tons valued 
at 84,300,000 guilders in 1951. . Herring 
124 a? tons) was the most important 


+ Budget estimate. 


OPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 
orth and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
es and is low and flat except in Lim- 
g in the southeast, where some hills 
to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
utch dikes a requisite to use of much 

land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
rough recent times, and such land is 
ally very fertile. 


he province of Zeeland consists mainly 
of six delta islands guarding the mouth of 
Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
nce to Belgium’s port of Antwerp. Off 
“northwest coast are the sandy West 
ian Islands, lying from three to twenty 
; out and stretching from the Zuider 
to the German coast. 
‘drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
‘and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the ountry. The Rhine is the most heavily 
waterway in Europe, and nearly 
ee-fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons 
annual prewar traffic was handled 
ough the port of Rotterdam. 
CLIMATE. Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu- 
nidity exceeding 80 per cent mark the 
erlands climate. Winters are colder 
in eastern England at the same lati- 


tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 


is a January average temperature of 34.2° 
a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
for the country is about 28 inches, 
_ July-September the wettest period. 


‘THERLANDS OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


ETHERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
an 

ea: 403 square miles. : 


“Population. ‘est. 1950): 165, 000. 
Capital: Wiliemstad (Pop. 1949: 45,00( 
-Governor: A. A. M. Struycken. - 
Foreign trade (1950): ianortae 1,042,330,- 
000 florins; imports, 1,134,246, 985 floring. 
Chief export: petroleum products (more 
than 95 aad cent). 
- Agricuitural products: aloes, beans, corn. — 
Manufactures: refined petroleum, ‘straw 
hats. 
Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. - 


This comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi); the other, 
lying to the northeast, consists of 3-small 
islands with a total area. of 29 square 
miles. The Dutch acquired the island of 
Curacao from Spain in 1634 and have held 
it since, except ‘for short intervals during 
the Napoleonic Wars. The U. 8. accepted 
the invitation of the Netherlands. goyern- 
ment during World War II to dispatch 
troops to Curacgao to co-operate in its de- 
fense. Administrative officials include the 
governor (appointed by the crown) and an 
elected legislature and cabinet. 2 


The backbone of Curacgao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oll which comes from, 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 
zuela. The refinery located on Aruba is the 
world’s largest.. Aside from native Cura- 
caoans, there were in the territory 7,511 
English, 5,156 Dutch and 4,213 Venezue- — 
lans in 1943. Dutch is the official language, : 
but many inhabitants speak a patois ; 
known as Papiamento, a mixture of’ Span- 
ish, Dutch, English, Portuguese, native and 
other words, Only a small part of the. trade 
is carried on with the homeland. 


The island of Curacao has a torrid. elie 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches enpusy 
mostly from October to January. 


SURINAM (Dutch Gulana}-mtatas! 
Fart of the United Kingdom of the Nether+ 
ands. 

Area: 54,291 square miles. \ 

Population (est. 1951): 223,000.* pee 

Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1951; 78,000). 

Governor: J. Klaasesz. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, SL ATT AAS 4 
Surinam guilders; imports, 39,814,281 | guil- 
ders. Chief export: bauxite (70%). 

Agricultural products: rice (1950: 50, 
428 metric tons), sugar, coffee. ; 

Minerals: bauxite (1950: 2.089, 000 metric 
tons), gold (4,545 troy oz.). ) 

‘Forest products: balata (19593, 180 met 
ric tons), timber. eed 

*Including aborigines, numbering about 25, 000, 


‘ Surinam lies in northeastern | sou 
America between British and French Gui- — 
ana, It was received by the Dutch ftom — 
England at the Peace of Breda (1667) ; 
exchange for New York and at that 
included British baci rated was 


aa 
bees 


England in 1803 and formally ceded to 
cher at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wars. The United States and Brazil ac- 
cepted the invitation of. the Netherlands 
government during World War IT to co- 
operate in the defense of the valuable 
bauxite mines. The governor (appointed 
by the crown) is assisted by an all-native 
legislature and cabinet, which have sole 
_ responsibility in domestic matters. 


--~Mining is the most important activity, 
and only about 65,000 acres are devoted 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite mines 
are owned by Aluminum Company af 
_ America subsidiaries. In 1946 a company 
was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 
area’s vast, but almost inaccessible, hard- 
- wood forests. 


» In 1948 the heterogeneous population in- 

_ ¢luded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560. Chinese, 22,- 

000 Djukas (descendants of escaped slaves), 

3,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negroes 

_ and mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian and 

- East Indian laborers brought in after the 

abolition of slavery in 1863 to work the 
sugar plantations. 


~~ From its settled. coastal plain, Surinam 
runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
tain and jungle area along the Braziilan 
border. Rivers are the chief means of 
‘{nterior travel. The climate is tropical 
throughout but is modified by the north- 
east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
_ ture is approximately 70.5°-90°. Annual 
rainfall is about 90 inches along the coast. 


NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA—Status: 
Part of the United Bing cer of the Nether- 
lands. — : 
_ Area: 151,789 sq 
Pop ulation (est. 1asoye 1,000,000. 
Capital: Hollandia (pop. 1951: 32,000). 
Governor: 8S. L. J. van Waardenburg. 
Agricultural products: sago, coconuts, 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes. 

Minerals: petroleum, nickel, chrome. 
‘The western part of New Guinea, second 
largest island of the world, with smaller 
- adjacent islands, forms part of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. The area re- 
mained Dutch upon the transfer of sov- 
_ ereignty in Indonesia in Dec., 1949, with 
the understanding that its status would 

be determined within one year by nego- 
tiation between the Netherlands and Indo- 
 nesia. Subsequent. negotiations did not 
lead to any agreement. 
The Papuans are the dominant stock; 
_ there are also Melanesian and Negrito ele- 
- ments, Commerce and industry are almost 
unknown, and life is primitive, with head- 
hunting and cannibalism not unknown 


and the area was administered as part of 
the Netherlands Indies until 1949. 


The northern half of the area is mainly — 
hilly, with a very high range of moun- — 
tains traversing it from east to west. The 
extreme west is almost entirely hilly, and — 
the south is flat with vast swamps near 
the coast. , 


a 
Indonesia (Republic) 
(Republik Indonesia) 


Area: 583,479 square miles.* - 
Population (est. 1951): 80,000,000* (Na- 
tive except for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 — 
European hae 2269 Dutch], and 7,195 Jap- — 
anese in 193 - 
Density Sas square mile: 137.1. 
President: Achmed Sukarno. : 
Premier: Dr. Wilopo. ; pate 
Principal cities (est. 1961): Jakarta 
Batav is), 2 2,800,000 (capital); Jokjakarta, — 
848,886 (former Republican ae SI 
Surabaja, 714,898 (seaport, naval base); 
Bandung, 659,213 (commercial eenter, — 
west Java); Semarang, 310,942 (seaport, — 
central Java); Surakarta, 266,365 es 
tobacco). Fas 
Monetary unit: Rupiah. 


Languages: Bahasa Indonesia (Malay 
(official), Dutch, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese. , 


Heleions: Mohammedan (predominant) ‘i 
Christ (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, 
Buddhist. 


* Exeluding Netherlands New Guinea. 
HISTORY. The sovereign state of Indonesia, 
® group of islands with a total area mor 
than twice that of Texas, constitutes one 
of the world’s richest natural areas. Th e 
islands—Sumatra, Java, Madura, a 
and southern Borneo, Celebes and 1 
Moluccas—would reach from San Francis 
to Honolulu if their extent was Melee: 


and copra Postwar economic recovery, no 
ever, was retarded in Java and Sumatra 
conflict between the Dutch and nat: 
nationalists, and between the iaues 
Communists. 


Christian era, most of the islands c 
under the influence of Hindu pies 


but treturned ‘them to thedbuvenmam pers i 
Political and economic reforms were + 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the 


the Netherlands kingdom. pa * 
In World War II, Japanese troops begal 
their attacks in early 1942; they took 


fae en) 
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tavia on March 5 and the big naval base 
at Surabaja by March 10. Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal native self- 
government continued until Aug., 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea 
and Borneo. About the time of the Japa- 
nese surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Re- 
_ public headed by Achmed Sukarno sprang 
_ up and took over effective control of parts 
of Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly 
British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists 
_ continued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
- native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 
Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan, 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curagao and Su- 
rinam, and on the other of the United 
_ States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
ke sovereign state composed of three equal 
_ states: the Republie of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
bes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and Borneo, 
Plans for implementing the agreement, 
weyer, remained in controversy, and 
ghting between the Dutch and the na- 
onalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
itch forces made large gains in hoth 
matra and Java and regained control 
a Madura. Both sides issued cease-fire 
orders on Aug. 4, 1947, in response to a 
' from the U. N, Security Council, 
which named a Good Offices Commission 
under whose auspices the Dutch and the 
public signed another truce on Jan. 17, 
948, aboard the US.S. Renville. A pro- 
isional federal government for the whole 
area was installed on Mar, 9, 1948, but 
ifficulties between the Dutch and the 
epublic continued. On Dec, 18, 1948, 
tch forces instituted “‘police’’ action 
inst Republican areas and seized the 
blican leaders. Hostilities ceased Jan. 
49, following U. N. intervention. On 
y 7, the Dutch agreed to return the 
ed Republican regime to central Java. 


gotiations for establishment of the 
ation culminated in inter-Indonesian 
eement on the terms of union on Aug. 2, 
1949, and on a provisional constitution on 
Ox “t. 80. On Nov. 2, Dutch and Indonesian 
aders agreed upon the terms of union be- 
m the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr. 
arno was elected president of the fed- 
on on Dec. 16 by representatives of the 
ndonesian states, and the first all-Indo- 
n cabinet was formed with Moham- 
Hatta as premier. The transfer of soy- 
i SED took place at Amsterdam on Dec, 
1949, . 


OVERNMENT. Under the statute of union 


Delaeers the ‘Netherlands and. Indanesiass . 

both are sovereign independent nations 
joined together in the person of the Queen 
of the Netherlands. The statute provides 
for economic, financial and military cO~ 
operation. 


Indonesia, originally a federal state, is 
now a unitary state consisting of 10 prov- 
inces under the constitution promulgated 
on Aug. 15, 1950. Legislative power is 
vested in the 220-member People’s Repre- 
sentative Council, composed of members 
of the former Federal and Republican par- 
liaments. Executive power is exercised by 
the president and the premier and his 
cabinet. 


Dutch forces were evacuated from In- 
donesia in the first part of 1950, and 
Indonesian members of the Royal Nether- — 
lands Indies army were incorporated into 
the federal army. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIO CONDITIONS. 
There are institutions of higher learning 
at Jakarta and Bandung, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 
sionaries. 


In 1949-50 there were 24,542 primary 
schools, with 4,212,031 pupils; 1,250 sec-. 
ondary schools, with 165,399 students; and 
681 Chinese schools, with 162,315 pupils; 


The islands of Java and Madura, with 
only nine per cent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are 
among the most densely settled areas in 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.). — 
The natives, including about 137 races and 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, vie 
the Javanese the most advanced, 

Agriculture engages about 70 per’ cent of 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of. crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37. 
per cent of its. rubber, 83 per cent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest — 
is subsistence agriculture, Rice is the sta- 
ple food and chief crop; production in 
1951 was 11,906,000 metric tons (paddy). 
Major plantation crops, with 1951 ire 
tion in metric tons, are rubber, 773,221; 
tea, 46,520; coffee (estates only), 11,893; 
cinchona ‘bark, 9,114; palm oil, 121 1b) 
palm kernels, 29,961.’ 


Others are sugar, cacao, a ARS agers 
fiber, copra and Kapok. In addition to rice, 
the chief food crops are maize, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts and soybeans. phe 

Livestock, important to the natives, in- 
cluded in 1949-50, 3,618,000 cattle, 1,254,- 


000 ‘hogs, 2,773, 000 carabaos and © Mae 
horses. 


‘Industry, especially in Java, developed 
rapidly after 1930, In addition to indus- 
tries connected with. the processing o: 


<< 8 


rich natural products, there were estab- 

_ lished chemical works, textile and paper 
mills, soap factories, breweries, shipyards, 
a Goodyear tire and rubber plant and a 
General Motors assembly plant. War dam- 
age was severe. 

Indonesia is primarily an importer of 
“consumer and capital goods and an ex- 
porter of mineral and plantation products. 
Recent trade data are as follows (in mil- 
cee of rupiahs) : 


1949 1950 1961* 
Exports 1,478 2,954 4,676 
Imports 1,574 1,638 3,060 

--  * Preliminary. 


- Chief exports in 1951 were rubber 
(51%), petroleum and products (14%), 
copra (11%), tin (6%) and tea (8%). 
Leading customers were Singapore (29%), 

- the Netherlands (21%), the U. S. (16%) 
and Britain (6%); leading suppliers, the 
U. S. (20%), Japan (19%), the Nether- 

- lands (12%) and Britain (6%). 


In 1940 there were 43,450 miles of road, 
“mostly in Java and Sumatra; and in 1950, 
3,960 miles of railway, of which about 

- three-fourths were in Java and a fourth 

_ in Sumatra. 

The 1950-51 budget forecast revenue at 
6,990,200,000 rupiahs and expenditures at 
8,726,300,000 rupiahs. Preliminary 1951-52 
figures were 8,050,000,000 rupiahs and 

_ 9,037,000,000 rupiahs, respectively. The na- 

- tional debt was reported provisionally at 

_ 6,620,000,000 rupiahs on Jan. 31, 1951. 
Petroleum is the principal mineral prod- 
uct. of modern Indonesia. The fields, in Su- 
matra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
- duced 62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 
_ 3 per cent of the world total. In 1951, pro- 

_ duction was 7,444,724 metric tons (about 
58,100,000 barrels), and almost all the re- 

 fineries were operating at prewar capacity. 

The islands’ output of 30,100 tons of tin 

in 1939 amounted to 16 per cent of the 
world supply. The industry recovered more 
rapidly than others after World War II, 
and produced 30,986 long tons of tin ore 
in 1951. Other important minerals include 
bauxite (1951: 642,316 metric tons), coal, 
salt, nickel and manganese. Deposits of 
uranium are believed to exist. 

Forests, covering much of the area ex- 

cept Java, yield such products as timber, 
Tattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
percha and quinine. Most valuable timber 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A back- 
bone of high mountain ranges with many 

_ snow-capped peaks extends throughout 

_ the main islands of the archipelago. Earth- 

quakes are frequent, and there are many 

active volcanoes, 90 of them in Sumaira. 

Borneo is heavily’ forested, with ee 

Beernetes dificult to penetrate. 


,, 


The climate throughout the group is 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
ation of temperature (yearly average about 
80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averag- 
ing over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
Java the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
from May to October; December and Janu- — 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February, — 
March and April, hot and dry. ~ : 


Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Reptblica de Nicaragua) 

Area: 57,143 square miles.* 
Population (census 1950+): 1,053 189 = 
(1943: mestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, = 
9%; Indian, 5%). ry 
- pve per square mile (land only): a 


President: Anastasio Somoza. ree 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Managua, 
146,819 (capital); Leén, 53,277 (trading 
railroad center); Mata eaDe 53,118 (coffee 
center); Jinotega, 41,065. : 
Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 
Language; Spanish. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. pres 
* Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles. e wa 
+ Preliminary figures. . 
HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the — 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 
was called Nicaragua, from whom the n 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821. 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua establish 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Amer 
can citizens had been executed, and a fe 
U. S. Marines were Kept in the count 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Cham 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States a 
option on a canal route through Nic 
gua, and naval bases in the Gulf of F 
seca on the Pacific coast and on Corn 
lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought in U. S. Marines 
again, but they were withdrawn gradual 
after the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, 
although sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel fo ces 
under General Augusto Sandino, Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U. S.- 
supervised elections of 1932, but he ; 
forced to resign in 1936. General Anastasio 
Somoza, elected president in Dec., 1936, : 
stored political and economic stability. 
elected in 1939, he remains the virtu: 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argtiello was elect 
president in Feb., 1947 but was oust 
after taking office because of his opp 
tion to Somoza. The newly elected c 
stituent assembly named Victor M. Ro 
y Reyes president on Aug. 15, 1947. 


. Somoza took office again on May ath 


after national elections, 
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GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of 1948 provides for a. president, 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 44-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 15-member Senate—both 
- elected for six years. There are sixteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both: an 
“army and police force, numbers about 
3,500. A naval base built at the Pacific port 
of Corinto by the U. S. during World. War 
It was turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Although primary education is free and 
_ compulsory, about 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There are 3 universities 
and several vocational schools. In 1951-52 
there were 1,261 schools of all kinds 
- With 86,764 students. Western Nicaragua, 
- with about 75 per cent of the population, 
is inhabited principally by. mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
hites and Indians. Negroes and Indians 
re dominant in eastern Nicaragua, 


+ More than half of Nicaragua is jungle- 
‘ ec eced: _agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the ‘total land. 
Coffee (exports 1950-51 season: 262,578 
bags of 132 lbs. each) is the chief crop 
d grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 
beans, rice, tobacco and corn, the chief 
_ subsistence crop. Bananas lead in the east- 
part, with cotton second. About 900,- 
00 acres are devoted to livestock grazing. 
vept for some sugar refining, only locally 
onsumed products are manufactured. 
Exports in 1951 (excluding gold) were 
ued at $36,750,000; imports, at $29,960,- 
The U. 8. supplied 72% of the imports 
d took 60% of the exports. Besides gold 
ut $9,000,000), leading exports were 
ee (51%), cotton and sesame. 
old (1949: about 223,000 troy oz.) ri- 
als coffee as the most lucrative. export. 
ver production in 1948 was 214,628 troy 
. One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
; Sad rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
c root. In 1949, Nicaragua exported 
197, 867 bd. ft. of logs and lumber. 
Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed; there were 418 miles of 
paved road in 1949. Railways, mostly na- 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 236 miles in 1949. TACA (Central 
rican Airlines) and Pan American 
supply air service. Corinto and San 
Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief 
p orts. 
The 1951-52 budget forecast expendi- 
tures of 94,700,000 cérdobas. The public 
bt in June 1951 was 47,665,000 cérdobas, 
hich 8,505,000 cérdobas was external, 
7 PPPOGRAPHY, AND CLIMATE. Largest 
ls ost sparsely populated of the Central 
rican nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 


ous. ‘in, the. west, with fertile valley: 
‘plateau slopes eastward toward the Carib- — 
“bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 

miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
long—asare connected by the Tipitapa River. 
The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast,” The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 


Norway (Kingdom) © 
(Norge) 


Area: 125,193 square miles. 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 3,309,000 
(Norwegian, 98.7%; Swedish, .8%; others, 
3 Jo)» 
Density per. square mile: 26.4. 
Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 
Prime Minister: Oskar Torp. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Oslo, 427,500 
(capital, chief po Me Bergen, 113,683 (sea- 
port, shipbuil cn (1946) Trondheim, 
57,128 (seaport, timber, fish) ;* pieces 
50,320 (seaport, fisheries). 
Monetary unit: Krone. 
Language: Norwegian. 
Religions: Evange! abies Lutheran (state), 
96.8%; others, 3.2 


HISTORY. Noveepiand: ‘akin to _-Sipedes 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the — 
Ith and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them set- 
tled in what are now Ireland and Nor- 
mandy. Norway became a united kingdom 
in 872 under King Harald Haarfager. 
Christianity was introduced in the 10th 
century by King Olaf I. 
Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway. reached a peak of power, ruling 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor- © 
way and Sweden were united under King 
Magnus VII, and in 1397 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania. 
In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den- 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ceded 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested and 
declared itself Independent. Sweden there- 
upon. invaded Norway and forced the issue, 
requiring Norway to recognize the king of 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own Bove a 
ernment, army, navy and customs, | 


After this union was dissolved in. 1905, 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected king — 
of Norway by the Storting (parliament) _ 
and ascended the throne as Haakon. VIL 
During World War I, Norway was abl 
preserve its neutrality, though it. suffe 
greatly from the Aled Dlockade: and 3 


_ Mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for two 
months before Nazi control was complete. 
On June 7, King Haakon and the govern- 
‘ment fied to London and established a 
government-in-exile. 

Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word was 
born—quisling. It was derived from Ma- 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian traitor 
who collaborated with the Germans and 
who was Minister President of the Ger- 
Man-sponsored occupation government. 
Quisling eventually was executed by the 
Norwegians in October, 1945. 


King Haakon and the government re- 


turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
tion cabinet took over, headed by Einar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
@ majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and an all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Novy. 6, 1945, led the nation thereafter. 
Gerhardsen resigned in Nov. 1951, how- 
ever, and was replaced by Oskar Torp. 
Despite Soviet pressure, Norway adhered 
to the North Atlantic Pact in April 1949. 
King Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
second son of Frederick VUI of Denmark, 
married Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
_ Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
_cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
(born 1937}. King Haakon is the uncle of 


= Frederick [LX of Denmark. 
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GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
@ constitutional and hereditary monarchy 
with succession in the direct male line. 
The king’s executive power is exercised by 
‘a council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
the prime minister and at least seven other 
councilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 
4 years under proportional representation. 
When assembled, the Storting divides it- 
self by election into two sections, the Lag- 
‘ting, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
bers (38) and the Odelsting, composed of 


the rest. The Storting has a predominant 


position in the government since the cab- 


{net 1s responsible to it. Moreover, the 


king cannot dissolve it before the expira~ 
tion of its term. There is universal suffrage 
for all citizens, male or female, over 23. 
Party representation in the Storting (elec~ 
tions of Oct. 10, 1949) 1s Labor, 85; Con- 
servative, 23; Liberal, 21; Agrarian, 12; 

_- Christian People’s, 9 

' The department of defense serves as 4 


coordinating body for the army, navy and 


air foree. The army is a national militia 
with compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
aekigs strength in 1951 was about 165,000. 


he loss. of many merchant Bhipd: In World 


_ War II, Norway was invaded by the Ger- destroyers, 8 submarines, 12 frigates and 


toes, 


The navy, on Dec. 31, 1951, had 5 fleet 


escort vessels and other minor ships. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 
Education is compulsory and free from 7 
to 14. Illiteracy is almost unknown. In 
1947-48, elementary schools had enroll- 
ment of 296,203, and secondary schools had 
42,158. The University of Oslo had 6,106 
students in 1947; a second university was 
opened at Bergen in 1948. 


The endowed state religion to which the 
king must conform is Evangelical Luth- — 
eran. The king nominates the clergy of 
the established church, which takes a 
leading part in primary education. All 
other Christian religions are tolerated, but 
Jesuits are barred. 


From 1820 to 1920, more than 800, 00 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 per cent of them : 
to the United States, 


The well-advanced social welfare BS 
gram includes social security, introduced. - 
late in the 19th century, poor relief, care — 
of mothers and ehildren, schools for the 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train 
ing of social workers, and old-age pe 
sions. Labor is protected by a number Ri 
acts which provide for vacations, arbitra-_ : 
tion of disputes, and unemployment, acci-— 
dent and sickness insurance. The co-opera-_— 
tive movement is well-organized. sha 


Land suitable for cultivation, estimated — 
at less than 5 per cent of the total area, 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val-— 
leys and around flords and lakes. Fx 
stuff production is insufficient to meet | 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 19 ph 
production in metric tons, are wheat, 4 
000; barley, 130,000; oats, 180,000; pot 
1,138,000; hay and fodder, 


than to crop growing; in 1950, there * 
1,237,000 cattle, 1,812,000 sheep and i 
000 goats. 


ments with 206,950 workers and gross p 
duction valued at 17,328,500,000 xr. 
ing industries are food, machinery, 
wood, paper and electro-chemica } 
Mar. 31, 1952, 51 vessels of 133,783 gr 
tons were under construction in Nor 
gian yards. 


in millions of kroner: 


10949 1950 
Exports 2,137 2,789 
Imports 4,224 4,846 
In 1951 the leading suppliers wer 
ain (23%), the U. 8. (13%), S 


(12%) and Germany (8%). rte 
tomers were Britain en 


Chief exports were pulp, paper and card- 
board (30%), fish and products (14%), 
fish oi] and ships, 

The normally adverse trade balance is 
offset to some extent by invisible exports, 
particularly the earnings of the large mer- 
chant marine. 
Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
uations, and its merchant marine of 2,999 
vessels (100 tons and over) of 5,815,738 
gross tons (June 30, 1951) is the third larg- 
est in the world. War-time losses amount- 
ng to 2,393,000 tons were the third highest 
among the United Nations. The long coast 
ime and the difficulties of inland trans- 
- portation make coastal shipping especially 

important, In 1950 there were 2,776 miles 
_ of railway and 27,500 miles of highway. 


The 1952-53 budget was balanced at 
_ $,239,000,000 kr. The public debt on Dec. 
, 1951, was 4,873,000,000 kr. 

_ Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
_ deposits are entirely lacking except in 
ae Neret. The most important minerals 
1951 production in metric tons) are iron 
re, 437,583; aluminum, 51,209; pyrite ore, 
96,217; zine, 40,233; and copper ore, mo- 
denum ore, tungsten, antimony ore, tin 
d silver, 

Cheap electric power, produced mainly 
hydroelectrical piants (average monthly 
oduction 1951: 1,448,000,000 kwh), makes 
possible the extraction of nitrogen from 
i air and manufacture of potassium 
ate, an important fertilizer. 

e forests, largely in the south and 
heast, are one of the chief natural re- 
ces. About 25 per cent of the total area 
overed with forests, of which 70 per 
is pine. Timber production in the 
—52 season was about 7,600,000 cu.m. 
er and cardboard production in 1951 
511,000 metric tons; chemical pulp, 
6 tons; mechanical pulp, 553,934 


hing is one of the principal indus- 
engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
nually. A large number of the best Eu- 
pean food fisheries are situated along 
coast. The 1951 catch totaled 1,595,000 
. tons valued at 450,000,000 kr. Nor- 
ans. are the world’s leading whalers 
were the first to develop pelagic (open 
whaling. Whale-oil production in the 
1 season was 1,151,000 barrels. 

OGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Nearly 70 
cent of Norway is uninhabitable and 
by mountains, glaciers, moors and 
ts extreme length from the Skager- 
o© North Cape—Europe’s most north- 
point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
of deep fiords that cut into Norway's 
‘i line give it an over-all ocean front of 
ore than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 


bonien’ are the rugged Kjolen (Keel) : Moun- 
tains, and northeast of Bergen. are the _ 
highest of Norwegian mountains, with 
Galdhépiggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, 
form 2 breakwater and make a safe coastal 
shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester- 
alen Islands, off the northwest coast, have 
an area of about 1,560 square miles, . 

Norway has many rivers and lakes, Most 
of the rivers are short and swift, with nu- 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the ~ 
development of such power, Norway hopes 
to free itself from the necessity of import- 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. 

The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at 
Oslo in July. February temperatures. in 
Oslo ayerage 24°, against 11° to -12° in the 
north, Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter — 
the sun does not rise, Rainfall is héavy on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES | 
SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). — :: 
This arctic archipelago, with an area of 

is 2S apnea 25,000 square miles, lies | 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi.), 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mi.), — 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island — 
(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in- - 
cluding Bear Island. The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p, 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
Barents in 1596, The question of sover- 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb, — 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereignty 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925, 
Spitsbergen was occupied by Allied forces 
in the summer of 1941. Soviet proposals 
for establishment of joint military bases 
were rejected by Norway in Feb., 1947. © 
In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1950: 
373,926 metric tons). Population (1949), 
largely miners, none indigenous: 3,950. 
JAN MAYEN ISLAND. ig 
This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), iia 
between Greenland and the north of Nor- — 
way, was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607, It was annexed to Norway May 8, - 
1929. A Norwegian weather station was 
established in 1921, and during World War. 
II a U. 8, Navy weather station was main- 
tained on the island. mt is otherwise unin- 
habited. 
OTHER TERRITORIES, Norway also. exer- 
cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island (22 


sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I Is- 


land (94 sq. mi.) in the Antarctic Ocean, 
and that part of the Antarctic continent 
lying between 20 degrees and 48: eanges 
east. All are uninhabited. 


Outer Mongolia. See Mongo- 
_ lian People’s Republic 


“Palestine. See Israel; J ordan 


Panama (Republic) 
a - (Reptblica de Panama) 
Area: 28,575 square miles. 
Population census 1950): 
(1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 
white, 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; 
615%). 
Density per square mile: 28.2, 
President: José Antonio Remén. 
: Principal cities (census 1950): Panama 
City, 127,874 (capital and chief eat 
Colén, 52,204 (chief Caribbean port 
Ciudad David, 14,847 (bananas). 
Monetary unit: Balboa. 
— Language: Spanish (official). 
Religion: Roman Catholic,.93%; Protes- 
tant, 6%; others, 1%. 


HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 
on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panama was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panamé joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. For 
the next 82 years, Panama attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombia. 
_ After U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 
its independence with U. S, backing in 
1903. U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention on the ground that the U. S.- 
- Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
States the right to keep the isthmus open, 
For canal rights in perpetuity, the 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000, 
and agreed to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after 
devaluation of the U. S. dollar in 1933) 
each year. In exchange, the United States 
_ got the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip 
- across the isthmus, and a considerable de- 
gree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 
Since 1903, Panam&’s government generally 
has been stable, with orderly presidential 
succession, Arnulfo Arias, a pro-Axis pres- 
ident, was ousted and exiled in 1941, and 
- succeeded by Dr. Adolfo de la Guardia, 
t During World War II the U. S. was 
granted the right to establish a number of 
bases in Panam4. All were evacuated in 
948 after the Assernbly rejected a 10-year 
lease Agreement on Dec, 22, 1947, 


805,285 
13.31%; 
others, 


Enrique A. Jiménez was elected pro- 
visional president in 1945 by the National 
Assembly, which later extended his term- 
to Oct. I, 1948. The presidential election 
of May, 1948, was extremely close and the 
subject of heated controversy. The govern- 
ment candidate, Domingo Diaz Arosemena, 
was declared the victor by the national 
election jury on Aug, 7, and he took office 
on Oct, 1, He died Aug. 28, 1949 and was 
succeeded by Daniel F. Chanis, Jr., the first 
vice president. Following a hectic week in 
late Nov., 1949, the national police in- 
stalled Arnulfo Arias as president. He in 
turn was ousted on May 10, 1951, and re- 
placed by first vice-president Alcibiades 
Arosemena. José Antonio Remdén was 
elected May 11, 1952, to take office Oct. 1. 


GOVERNMENT, Under the 1946 constitu, 
tion, the Assembly and the president are 
elected for 4-year terms, with the presi- 
dent ineligible to succeed himself, Panama 
has no army or navy, but has a neionay 
police eorps numbering 2,000. , 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. ; 
Although education is free and compul-_ ee 
sory between 7 and 15, illiteracy is very 
high in Panama. In 1951-52, there were 
974 public and private primary schools 
with 115,582 students, and 77 public and 
private secondary schools with 21,437 stu- — 
dents; the national university at Panamé ai 
City had 1,805 students. 


About, five-eighths of the nation is— un- aa 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Colén and in Panama City, the oldest 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower” 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the y Z 
canal. Once literally a pest hole from coast 
to coast, Panama has been made into one 
of the healthiest of the tropical nations + 
through U. S. sanitation methods intro- ; 
duced by Canal Zone officials. 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abaca, rubbe 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all of which ar 
exported, as are cattle, hides and gold. Im 
ports in 1951 were $66,121,893; exports 
$11,690,000. Chief exports were banana 
(48%) and abacé (10%). Leading custom- 
ers were the U, S. (81%), Venezuela and — 
El Salvador; leading suppliers, the U. S. — 
(68%), the Canal Zone and Britain. = 

The Panama Canal is the country’s big- F 
gest economic asset. About a third of the — 
national income is ordinarily derived fron aif 
the wages of Panamanians working in the a 
Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. Ls 
personnel in the Zone, National revenue ~ 
in 1951 totaled $34,479,981; expenditur. yi 
$34,480,984. The public debt on Dee. 31, - 
1951, was $34,574,125, Ra 

The main railway is the U. S. Gover 
ment-owned Panama Railroad, ak 64; 


594 


long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 
City to Colén. All rail mileage in 1951 to- 
taled 223; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. In recent years many for- 
eign ships have been registered in Panama 
to escape high labor costs and govern- 
mental regulations in other nations; in 
1951, the merchant marine consisted of 
607 vessels (100 tons and over) of 3,609,395 
gross tons, one of the largest in the world. 


Minerals include gold, oil, copper and 
platinum near the Colombian border, but 
transit shortcomings have hampered de- 
velopment. Forest resources include ma- 
hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecac- 
uanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Panamé, 
roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panamé steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
‘dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 
some volcanic, near the Costa Rican border. 


: Paraguay (Republic) 
: (RepGblica del Paraguay) 
. Area: 154,165 square miles. 

. Population (census 1950*): 
(Paraguayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 
“Density per square mile: 9.1*. 

+ President: Federico Chaves. 


1,406,000 


© Principal cities (census 1950*): Asun- 
cién, 204,085 (capital); Encarnacion, 40,- 
906 (rail terminus); Concepcién, 39,630 
aa Paraguay River); Villarrica, 26,527 
_ (sugar, tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Guarani. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Guaranf. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (official). 

* Preliminary figures. 
“HISTORY. Paraguay, a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not, is 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
‘Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant 

' figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesuits 
maintained an extensive establishment in 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish rule 
and became a nominal republic under two 

consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator until 
his death in 1840. His dictator successor, 


> 
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Carlos Antonio Ldépez, was succeeded in 
1862 by his son, Francisco Solano Lopez, 
under. whose leadership Paraguay lost 4 
good part of its population in a disastrous 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, eco- 
nomic progress was handicapped by revolu- 
tion, intrigue and corrupt government. 
Paraguay remained neutral in World War 
I, Economic and financial exhaustion re- 
sulted from the war with Bolivia (1932- 
35), after which Paraguay was awarded 
three-fourths of the disputed Gran Chaco 
region (1938). 

General José Félix Estigarribla, elected 
president constitutionally in 1939, was 
killed a year later in a plane crash. Gen- 
eral Higinio Morinigo took over and held 
office, despite several abortive revoits and 
a 6-month civil war in 1947, until June, 
1948, when he was ousted. Juan Natalicio 
Gonzaélez, elected president in the Feb., 
1948, elections, took office Aug. 15, but 
successive revolts on Jan. 30 and Feb. 26, 
1949, ousted him and his successor. The 
leader of the latter revolt, Felipe Molas 
Ldépez, was elected president on Apr. 17, 
but gave way to Federico Chaves in another 
internal upheaval on Sept. 11, 1949. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 
adoption of the 1940 constitution, Para- 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every five 
years by popular vote, and a one-house 
Congress on a population basis. There {fs 
also a Council of State, somewhat equiva- 
lent to an upper house, its members named 
by the government. The presidentially- 
appointed cabinet administers the govern- 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. 

The army numbers approximately 5,000. 
Military service is compulsory for two 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay River, 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. The 
budget share allotted to defense averages 
50 per cent. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1949 there were 186,101 
pupils attending 1,262 elementary schools. 


‘The University of Paraguay at Asuncion 


had 1,800 students in 1950, and there were 
several normal and agricultural schools. 
The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco. The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guaran{ dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 
A well-favored land; Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 


ie 
hic) 


3, 000, 000 head, ‘The soil ‘ fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 


chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000;, 


1951 ginned output: 14,000 metric. tons); 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 

are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 
important perfume ingredient,:is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. Aside 
from the production of canned meat 
_f{about 15,000 tons yearly) and quebracho 
extract, the manufactures of the coun- 
try are only slightly developed, but show 
steady growth, 


_ Exports in 1950 were valued at $33,060,- 
_000 and imports at $18,940,000. Argen- 


— tina, the U. S. and Britain were the leading 


customers and also the principal suppliers. 
Chief exports were timber (27%), cotton 
(20%) and quebracho extract (17%). 

_ River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, was monopolized until re- 
cently by an Argentine company, but the 


a Paraguayan river fleet is of increasing im- 


portance. The Paraguay river is navigable 
for vessels of 12 ft, draft to Asuncidén, prin- 


___ Cipal shipping point, and Concepcion; and 


% 
Le 


for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parana is navigable for larger 
’ yessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
way mileage in 1947 was 749. In 1950 there 
were some 600 miles of modern highways, 

Domestic air service is furnished by the 
nationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign lines 
supply international service. 

The 1950 budget called for expenditures 
of 112,900,000 guaranis and revenue of 98- 
300,000 guaranis. The national debt in 
1948 was $22,500,000, 


Paraguay's mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- 
sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 
U., S. ofl company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 
pecially in the Chaco, Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood s0 heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
-tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
‘extract (production 1950: 31,410 metric 
tons) is the chief product. Its export is 
limited by agreement with Argentina, also 
a heavy producer. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Parana& and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered. with marshes, la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December-February) and 
«64° va winter ecg tape From Asun- 


~ 60 eo the rainfall decreases in the 


copper booms. 


west, 


Peru (Republic) 
(Reptiblica del Peru) 
Area: 482,133 square miles. 
Population (est. 1950): 8,406,000 (white — I 
and mestizo, 53%; Indian, 46% ; Asiatic, | 
Negro and others, 1%), ¥ 
Density pe square mile: 17.4. 
President: Manuel A. Odria. ss 
(iam cities (est. 1949): Lima, 800, 460 * 
capital); Arequipa, 95,230 (commercial =’ 
bias er); Callao, 85,892 (port of Lima); — 
Cuzco, 54,292 fanctent Incan capital); % 
Trujillo, 46,304 (mining). 
Monetary. unit: Sol. 
Peneusses: Spanish, Quéchua, Av 
(Indian). 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY... Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more ~ 
than three times the size of California. It 
was conquered in 1531-33 by Francisco — 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed ~ 
its independence, but the Spanish were not 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayacu- Ne 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824, For a hundred years — 
thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. | 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929, and war with — 
Colombia. over the Leticia Corridor was 
narrowly averted in 1931. Major economic 
development, mostly by foreign capital, . 
began late in the last century. In World 
Wars I and II, Peru enjoyed cotton and 
General Oscar Benavides : 
became president’ in. 1933 and vigorously — 
set about suppressing popular rights and ‘ 
representative government. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1939 by President Manuel Prado 
y Ugarteche. 
Peru emerged from 20 years of dictate 
ship on July 28, 1945, with the inaug 
tion of President José Luis Bustamante y 
Rivero after the first free election in man 
years. However, the change to a regime 
which political prisoners were freed ; 
the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within ‘the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re= 
organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three m 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s eli 
tion, were eliminated, The rightist-APE 
cleavage came to a head on Oct. 28, 19: 
when an. army-led rightist revolt headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria ousted Busta- 


mente, Odria became provisional presid en 


on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presia - 
tial elections held July 2, 1960, 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1983 constitution, Peru elects by popula 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 


Re 


presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 
Senate of 47 members and a Chamber of 
156 members. The president is ineligible 
_ to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 
the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
Uist. The central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments. 

_ Military service is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. The army had about 32,000 
men in 1950. The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. 8. 
lend-lease craft in 1942. The 1951 navy 
had 2 old cruisers, 1 destroyer, 4 sub- 
marines, 6 frigates and escort craft and 
maller units. There are about 10,000 po- 
_ lice and civil guards. 

CIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
- Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, has an illiteracy rate of 
ver 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
imary schools numbered 10,333 in 1951 
and enrolled 958,128 pupils; 98 state sec- 
ondary schools had 41,209 students and 
8 private secondary schools, some run by 
gious orders, had 21,023, Five universi- 
les had 12,111 students in 1947, including 
‘University of San Marcos, founded in 
51 (oldest in America) with 8,102. 

- Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
indian blood. The Indians come from three 
Aymar& (Colla) 
and Chuncho. The relatively large Asiatic 
ulation numbered 41,945 in 1940; in 
939 there were 22,738 alien Japanese. 

te Oc mpulsory social security, established 
i 936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
ly being extended. 

id under cultivation is estimated at 
slightly more than 10 per cent of the 


the population being dependent upon agri- 
; a Jy hed one-eighth of the cultivated 


I Sugar (1951: 479, 
S), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
ted, while wheat, corn, potatoes, 
, barley and quinoa (a grain similar 
millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
ng, pursued in the Pacific highlands 
e elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
most of the country’s meat needs, 


apes alpacas, noted for their wool, 
es ative to Peru. Livestock estimates in 


e we 1,092,000 goats and (1948) 2, "449, 746 
and alpacas. 

nd strialization, has been slow. Aside 
he copper smelters and oil refineries, 
‘eatest. progress has been made in the 


textile industry, which obtains its raw ma 
terials from domestic cotton and wool and 
from imported silk, : <a 
Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
soles, are as follows: 


j 1949 1950 1951. : 
Exports 2,055 2,887 3,855 
Imports 2,692 3,877 4,239 


Chief exports in 1950 were cotton (85%), 
sugar (15%) and petroleum and products 
(18%). Chief suppliers were the U. S. 
(53%) and Britain (17%); chief custom- 
ers, the U. 5S. (26%), Britain (17%) and 
Chile (15%). Principal imports are ma- — 
chinery and motor vehicles, foodstuffs 
(especially wheat), iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical goods and chemicals. 


Highway mileage in 1949 totaled 19,468, 
of which more than.a third is hard-sur- 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a ~ 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Rail- 
way mileage (1947) was 2,612, much of it © 
over difficult territory. Several airlines sup- 
ply domestic and international service. 
There are more than 5,400 miles of navi- 
gable tributaries of the Amazon in eastern 
Peru; the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 
2,653 miles from the Atlantic. 


The 1952 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at 2,563,947,250 soles. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1950, was 1,652,483,311 
soles. Foreign capital has played a large 
part in Peruvian economic development. 

Peru has vast mineral resources. It ranks — 
fourth in world silver production and mines 
about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadium. 
But mining is second to agriculture, and 
nearly all of it is in the hands of foreign 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the most — 
important, with the latter controlled by — 
the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1951, gold ~ 
production was 144,367 oz.; silver, 14,856,- 
194 0z.; copper (smelter), 25,170 short 
tons; lead, 48,824 tons; and zinc, 111,663 
tons. Petroleum production in 1950 was — 
15,017,320 barrels; discovery of rich new ze 
deposits has been reported. 


Peru’s mineral production, however, ya-— 
ries greatly from year to year, depending ~ 
on @& variety of conditions, For example, — 
from 1936 to 1939, vanadium production 
rose from 288 to 1,950 tons. 


Forest products include rubber (1950: 
1,479 long tons), balaté, raw quinine, — 
vegetable ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An 
important industry on the outlying islands — 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
a valuable fertilizer used almost entire 
domestically. fOr 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The An 


Mountains divide Peru into three sharpl 
differentiated zones. To the. west | e 


coastland, much of it arid, eiraneing for 
- 50 to 100 miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
tong. The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally, Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
- slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 
The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 
55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75° 
te 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall 
between 75 and 125 inches annually, 


Z 


The Philippines (Republic) 


_ Area: 114,400 square miles. 
oppopulation (est. July 1, 1951): 20,945,800 
ore except [1948] 121, 02 Chinese, 
Americans, 1,886 Spanish and 3,319 
Piktte). 
Y Density per square mile: 183,1, 
a President: Elpidio Quirino. : 
Principal cities (est, 1951): Manila, 
1,035,700 (seat of government, chief port); 
Cebu, 173,590 (seap por Quezon City, 143,- 
_— 890. (legal, future capi an Basilan, 132,500 
(umber); Bacolod, P19, o0 (sugar); Da- 
vao, 116,160 (seaport). 

Monetary | unit: Peso, 

Languages: English, Tagalog, Bisayan, 
Spanish, Ilocano, Bicol. 

Religions (census 1948): Roman Catho- 
lic; 82.9%; AEEDATED Independent Phil- 
ippane Catholic), ; Mohammedan, 

Protestant, gan; others and no 
: religion, 3.1%. 

HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
- of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain, 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 

the Spanish troops until 1850. 
The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ehce. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by Moros. 
The first U. S. civilian governor-general 
was William Howard Taft: (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDutffie Act 
(1934) provided for complete Philippine 
_ independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 19385, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines» was inaugurated on Noy. 15 


under the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941. ~ - 


The Philippines were invaded by Japa- 5 
nese troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
time), and after the fall of Bataan and — 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his gov- 
ernment fied to Washington. The Japanese- __ 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” received 
little support from most Filipinos, U. S: 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and after 
the liberation of Manila (Feb., 1945), 
Sergio Osmefia, who had succeeded to the - 
presidency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
1, 1944), re-established the government. 

Brig. Gen. Manuel A, Roxas y Acufia, — 
who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into — 
existence on July 4, 1946, as seheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice — 
President, Elpidio Quirino, who pledged — 
continuation of Roxas’ domestic program 
and pro-U. §. foreign policy. He was ret" 
elected on Nov. 8, 1949. “4 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under t 
constitution of 19385 (as amended in 1940 
the Philippines have a republican form” é 
government based on that of the United 
States. Executive power is exercised by tl 
president, popularly elected for a 4-year 
term and assisted by a cabinet appointed — 
by him. The popularly elected Congress — 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 m 
bers and the House of Represen wit 
100 members. 

The Philippine army has been reorgan- 
ized and re-equipped with U. S. assistance: 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, 
vided for the establishment, for a 99- 


bases in the islands. A 5,000-man regimen-— 
tal combat team was dispatched to Korea 
in 1950. A mutual defense treaty with the 
U. S. was signed Aug. 30, 1951, ; 

EDUCATION. In 1948, 3,811,981 pupils 
were enrolled at 19,116 primary schoo 

and 549,659 pupils were enrolled at 1,3 
secondary schools. There were 13 inst 
tions for higher education, including t 
University of the Philippines, with 53 
students. Tagalog is the national langu: 
but English and Spanish are used peta 
out the country. 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agric 
ture is the chief industry, Average s 
the farms is 10 acres, but there — 
many large plantations. Rice (palay) is 
staple native food cereal, but produc’ 
(2,616,390 metric tons in 1951) is ins 
cient to meet home consumption. The P. 
ippines normally produce about half 
world copra supply and a large proportic 
of the abacé (Manila hemp) supply; they 
are also a leading source of air rosie 


- normally the chief export. Other crops in- 
clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
; coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ba- 
-nanas. In the crop year 1950-51, 1,071,880 
tons of copra, 29,870 tons of tobacco and 
- 180,400 tons of abaca were produced. Live- 
stock in 1950 included 1,902,920 carabaos, 
the farmers’ all-purpose animal, 698,060 
cattle, 206,140 horses and 3,899,130 hogs. 
_ Industry had made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 


lishments suffered serious damage as a re- 
sult of the war. A start has been made in 
sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
ern factories producing beverages, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
an important home industry. 


OREIGN TRADE. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: 


1949 1950 1951 
512 665 831 
1,137* 712 959 


Excluding surplus property and relief shipments. 


In 1951, the chief exports were copra 
_ (87%), sugar (16%), abacé (16%), coco-: 
1ut oil (6%) and timber and lumber 
4%), Leading imports were cotton and 
anufactures (15%), grain, iron and 
eel and manufactures and petroleum 
‘oducts. The U. 8S. supplied 70% of the 
shoe and took 63% of the exports in 


RICE. Recent data are as follows (in 
ions of pesos): 


1960-61 = 1951-52* + 1952-53t¢ 
483.9 580.6 587.8 
expenditure 435.2 577.8 587.2 


aperieet- uf Presidential budget. 


809, 210,516 pesos, including ‘certain 
d obligations of provinces, cities and 
entities. In Apr. 1946, the U. 5S. 
ress appropriated $520,000,000 for the 
ilitation of the Philippines. 


‘COMMUNICATION. Transportation facili- 
es ufiered especially severe damage dur- 


mely important because of the 
euP of the archipelago—is served by 


nt marine had 92 vessels (100 tons and 
er) Of 141,459 gross tons on June 30, 


ch (540 mi.) Was on Luzon. High- 
totaled 14,933 miles in 1946. Air trans- 
on. has assumed an important place 
Paisland communication, 


were still in their infancy. Industrial estab~- 


MINERALS, 5 ie 
The Philippines possess large but relatively — 

undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- = 
portant are gold, silver, iron ore, copper “i 
ore, chromite, manganese ore, lead and — 
zinc. Petroleum formations are also known 
to exist. In 1951, 393,602 ounces of gold, 
274,602 ounces of silver, 12,712 metric tons 
of copper concentrates, 301,835 tons of 
chromite (refractory), 32,786 tons of chro- 
mite (metallurgical), 22,343 tons of man- 
ganese ore and 903,382 tons of iron ore 
were mined. 


The forest area is estimated at more 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
the total area), not including 3,200,000 
acres covered with cogén grass, fit for ~ 
grazing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. Lumber 
production totaled 460,145,152 bd. ft. in 
1951 (preliminary); timber, 1,332,703,000 
bd. ft. 

Of the approximately 1,900 different 
species of fish, only about 100 Kinds are 
marketed, although a majority are edible. — 
Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an 
archipelago of approximately 7,083 islands 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west 
and north by the South China Sea, on the 
east by the Pacific, and on the south by the 
Celebes Sea. They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 
688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the south- 
ernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
Only 466 of the islands have an area of 
more than one square mile, and onty 
2,441 have names. The largest islands are — 
Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi.), — 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi.), — 
Bamer (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq. 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq. mi.). The 
islands are the tops of an irregular, sub- 
merged mountain chain which is largely 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying amid 
the mountains are the most densely popu-- 
lated portions of the islands, except in 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the: — 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers. — 
CLIMATE. The temperature is warm 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, with 
only slight variations. Rainfall averages — 
about 90-100 inches annually, with the © 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often” 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east. oi 
and southeast before curving north. M 


Poland (People’s Republic) — 


(Rzeczpospolita Polska) = 
Area: 119,703 square miles. — vit 


Population (census 1950): iii it 


EB - Den Desir pe 5& herp mile: 208.7. : 
eee Boleslaw Bierut. 

President 1 Soseph Cyrankiewicz. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Warsaw, 
650,064 (capital); Lodz, 619,914 (industrial 
center); Krakow, 330,946 (commercial cen- 
- ter); Poznan, 320,294 arm products); 

_ Wroclaw (Breslau), 289,734 (former Ger- 
man industrial center). 

Monetary unit:. Zloty. 

‘Language: Polish (more ‘than 90%). 

aac Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant. 


HISTORY. A victim of aggression and par- 
’ tition throughout the ages, Poland found 


_history repeating itself in World War II: 


_ Her area was reduced from that of Cali- 

— fornia to that of New Mexico, and her 
population was cut by 11,000,000, Her 
people reeled from the combined effects of 
the cruel German. occupation, a ‘severe 

famine and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
of a small Communist minority which 

~ allowed little democratic opposition. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction has continued at a 
steady pace, but externally Poland remains 
subservient to the U.S.S.R. 


‘Little of certainty is known about Polish 
history prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus:I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia, Mongol in- 
vasions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with 
accompanying devastation,.Meanwhile, the 
Teutonic Knights were erecting in Prussia 
a state which included part of Poland and 
barred the. latter’s access to the Baltic. 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus 
IT (1886-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 
became Polish vassals under the Peace of 

Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained a 
_ Baltic shoreline. 


Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
tween the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
16th century was marked by a constant 
growth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility. with a corresponding weakening 
of the Crown, which became elective in 
1572. In succeeding years, Poles scored 
many military successes against the Rus- 
sians and Turks. In 1683, King John So- 
biéski, a famous military leader, turned 
back the Turkish tide near Vienna. 


"These successes did not halt the process 
of decline which resulted from the lack of 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria were able to carry out a 
first partition of the country in 1772, a 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For 


more than a century thereafter, there was’ 


no Polish state, but the Poles never ceased 
their efforts to regain their independence. 
_ World War I found them fighting un- 
_ happily on both sides. 
"The independence of Poland was formally 
oclaimed in Nov.,’ 1918; and Marshal 
Gabe Pilsudskt wes ‘confirmed in office ag 


President. In 1919, Ly ake Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized. 
complete power in a coup d’état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- — 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz: 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian ly 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- * 
tween Russia and Germany. Before leay- 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki 
resigned, designating as his successor W; 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern-— 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys-- 
law Sikorski as premier; this government: 
moved to London after France’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- — 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941. On July 30, 1941, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. voiding all German-Soviet aerees ¥ 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. ; 


The legal Polish government soon fe 
out with the Russians, however, and j 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polis 
Committee of National Liberation receive 
Soviet recognition. Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, it proclaimed itself 
the Provisional Goyernment of Poland on’ — 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne= 
gotiations, some of the former members of. : 
the Polish Government in London ee , 
with the Lublin government to form the © 
Polish Government of National Unity oe ‘ 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U. ‘Ss. 
recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the Londo. : 
government. 

Democratic participation was negligibl 2 
in the new government, which had adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
sued a program of internal socialization. — 
The government bloc controlled by th ¥ 
small Communist minority won a sweepin 4 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, which — 
gave little opportunity to the oppositio: 
for campaigning or voting. 

On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister. 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 
simo Stalin established a new de facto” 
western frontier for Poland, along the ri: 
ers Oder and Lausitzer Neisse, pending the 
final peace treaty. On Aug. 16 the Soviet. 
Union and Poland signed a treaty delimit, = 
ing the Soviet-Polish frontier. Under these 
agreements Poland was shifted westw r 
In the east it lost 69,860 square miles 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the we 
gained (subject’ to final peace confe 
approval) 38,986 square miles with Be ‘ 


_.Germans in the latter area had been ex- 
“pelled and replaced with Poles who lived 
‘formerly in the territory ceded to the 
'U.S.S.R., or in Germany or other countries. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Poland is a 
republic headed by a president chosen for 
- @seven-year term by the Parliament, which 
consists of 444 members popularly elected 
for a seven-year term. The administration 
of the government is carried on by a coun- 
cil of ministers headed by the premier. 


The interim Constitution approved by 
Parliament on Feb. 20, 1947, provides for 
a@ 5-member State Council with far-reach- 
ing powers and gives the cabinet wide 
powers when Parliament is not in session. 


' Poland’s army in late 1950 numbered 
about 510,000, organized along Soviet lines 
with Soviet assistance and matériel. Num- 
ers of security troops organized in para- 
military formations maintain internal 
order under the direction of the Interior 
istry. In 1951 the navy had 2 destroy- 
ers, 4 submarines and some minesweepers 
coastal craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
‘In the school year 1948-49 there were 22,- 
31 primary schools with 3,241,046 pupils, 
Secondary schools numbered 844 with 338,- 
3 pupils. The three pre-1939 state uni- 
a rsities of Warsaw, Krakéw and Poznan, 
‘and the private (Catholic) university of 
Lublin re-opened in the fall of 1945. New 
universities have been founded at Lub- 
lin, Gdansk (Danzig), Wroclaw (Breslau), 
Torun and Ldédz. Students enrolled in 
B3 universities and other institutions of 
pher learning numbered 123,500 in 
-52. Education is free and compulsory 
18. 
and remains essentially an agricul- 
country: the areas now under de 
Polish administration in the west ac~ 
counted for 25 per cent of Germany's pre- 


rar Poland is arable land. Much of it 
been divided into small farms under 


r II, Poland exported large quantities 
farm products. Farm lands lost to the 
let Union were considerably larger in 


Cc tons, included wheat, 2,280,000; 
igar beets, 6,900,000; (1950) rye, 6,502,- 

ats, 2,126,000; potatoes, 36,835,000. 
ec. 1950, there were 2,797,000 horses, 
000 cattle, 9,928,000 hogs and 2,194,- 
sheep. 


verely damaged during World War II, 
e myer greatly affected by territorial con~ 


‘war population of 8,621,000. By 1948 all 


z oe those gained from Germany; as 


id’s industrial facilities, although 
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cessions to the US.S.R., with the exce 
tion of the Lwéw area. On the other Base 
important German industrial areas, 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettin, 
are located in the territories under de facto 
Polish administration. As a result, post- 
war Poland has a much larger industrial — 
potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 
duced as part of the government’s drive to 
make Poland an industrial nation, Under 
the impetus of a three-year program of | 
economic reconstruction initiated in 1947, 
the rehabilitation of Polish industry has 
been relatively rapid. That program was 
completed ahead of schedule in 1949, and 
a@ new six-year programin was launched in — 
1850. Production of steel ingots and cast= 
ings was about 2,800,000 metric tons in 
1961. 


Foreign trade is largely conducted by 
government organizations under the terms 
of numerous trade agreements with other — 
nations, Statistics, in millions of U. 8. dol- 
lars, are as follows: 


1490 


1947 1e48 
Exports 245* 534* 619% 009 
Imports 453F¥ 619 633° 


* Excluding special coal shipments to the U.S.S.R. valued 
ee ating, pilet Weep lus and reparations par 
ene uniter at $153,000, 600, ing et 

In 1948 the Soviet Union sipplied 23. 
per cent of imports, followed by Britain - 
(8%), the U.S. (6%) and Germany (6%) 
The Soviet Union took 21 per cent of ex- 
ports, followed by Sweden (18%), Britain — 
(8%) and Germany (8%). 

Poland stopped publishing detailed aati 
on foreign trade in 1949, Exports in 1949 — 
were unofficially reported to be divided as 
follows: coal and coke (46%), other raw 
materials and semimanufactures (18%), 
and agricultural products (mainly bacon 
and ham) and consumer's goods’ (20%). 
Major imports were machinery, textiles, ai 
chemicals and mineral products. : 


The 1951 budget estimated revenue at 
about 56,000,000,000 zlotys, expenditure at — 
52,000,000,000 zlotys. The budget includes — 
the accounts of all administrative and ~ 
economic units, including schools and hos- 
pitals, and is in effect a financial plan of — 
the economy. Under the drastic monetary ~ 
reform effected in late 1950, prices, wages 
and taxes were uniformly reduced to aa 
of their previous levels, and the zloty was 
placed at par with the Soviet rouble. — 


(of 100 tons and over) of 236,986 gros 
tons on June 30, 1951. The prinetpel pet) -, 
are Gdynia, i 


—a factor still hampering Poland’s eco- 
- nomic recovery. There are about 61,000 
miles of public highway, 4,800 miles of in- 
Jand waterways and 15,500 miles of rail- 
way. 
_ The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
_ German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
_ larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1951 output was 81,- 
000,000 metric tons, a third of which was 
produced in former German territory. Iron 
ore. deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
oduction in 1948 was 650,000 tons. Zinc 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivyodships of Kielce and 
Krakéw. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
_ producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
_ in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1948 production was 1,000,000 barrels 
_ {about 25% of prewar). Among other de- 
- posits, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 


' Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
_important wood resources are located in 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse Riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
a range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 

is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
Prussia (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
intersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
- flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 

ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions, 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
the plateau of Lublin. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
_ proximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
pathian Mountains. Abundant rainfall 
(annual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by 
the predominating western oceanic winds. 
- Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
‘below zero are not uncommon, and the riy- 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 

_ half to three months each year. 


Portugal (Republic) 
_(RepGblica Portuguesa) 


Area: 35,413 square miles. 

. Population (census 1950*): 

(practically all Portuguese). 

~ Density per square mile: 239.7.* 
President: Gen. Francisco Higino. Cra- 

veiro Lopes. 

_ Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Principal cities rte 1940): Lisbon 

BS aahoa) 1948: 796 (capital, seaport); 

Oporto (Porto), © 262,309 (seaport, port 


“f piaw ark. 
‘ » 4 


8,490,000 


wine); Funchal (in Madeira Islands), 54,- 
856 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 35,437 (uni- 
versity); Setubal, 35,071 (Seaport, sar- 
dines). | ‘on 
Monetary unit: Escudo. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. F ; 
* Preliminary figures. a 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers 
were among the world’s most venturesome, 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area of 
the homeland. A traditional ally of Britain, 
Portugal remained neutral in World War 
I but gave the Allies the right to use vital 
island bases in the Atlantic. Politically, — 
Portugal is a virtual dictatorship; opposi- 
tion is officially suppressed, and many 
phases of the national life are strictly 
regimented. ; 

Portugal was part of Spain until it won — 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, — 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and dis- 
covered the water route to India in 1497— 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its crest 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, — 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya, 1k 

In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip II | 
of Spain, Portugal revolted in 1640 and 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke ; 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal Te- 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental ports be closed to British | 
ships, French forces invaded the country 
but were ousted in 1811 by British and 
Portuguese forces under the Duke of Well- — 
ington. The royal family had fled to Brazil — 
in 1807 but following an uprising at hom: 
the King, John VI, returned in 1821. — 

Brazil declared its independence in 1822 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of — 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedr : 
who had abdicated as emperor of Braz 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led ¢ 
uprising with British assistance in fa 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had bee: 
proclaimed king in 1828, The descendants — 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand o: 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 19 
when King Manoel II was forced my: e 
by a republican revolt. 

On June 19, 1911, the motiarehy. : 
abolished, and a republican constitut 
was introduced. Portugal proclaimed ‘ 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
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- outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. There was much internal 
_ political instability during and immedi- 
ately after the war. 


». On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by 
the army deposed the president and set up 
@ military dictatorship. General Antdnio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Noy. 29, 1926, and 
owas elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
the organization known as the National 
Wnion in 1930 and has been premier and 
dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
_principles, has brought political and eco- 
_ nomic stability to Portugal. President Car- 
mona was re-elected in 1935, 1942 and 1949. 
General elections for members of the Na- 
tional Assembly held on Noy. 18, 1945, and 
nm Noy. 13, 1949, were boycotted by the 
pposition, and the National Union was 
ontinued in office. Portugal adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact in April, 1949. 


President Carmona died April 18, 1951; 
7 yen, Francisco Lopes was elected without 
prpostiios to succeed him July 22, 1951. 


ieiected for a term of 7 years; the National 
j sembly of 120 members for a term of 
“4 years. There is also a corporative cham- 
bel which handles economic, social and 


are Peercketitatives of local autarchies and 
of he several branches of social activities 
dministrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
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turn selects the cabinet; the latter 
esponsible to the National Assem- 


‘tary service is compulsory; the ini- 
amine period is 6 years, but not all 


numbered about 64,000 in 1951 (in- 
the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 
, the air force had 575 planes in 
The navy in 1951 had 6 destroyers, 


mmpulsory education was introduced in 

. Elementary schools in 1948-49 num- 
10,646 with 598,100 students. Sec- 
schools numbered 42 with 19,997 
p Private elementary schools were at- 
nd i by 60,158 pupils; private secondary 
hools by 25,316. There were 3 univer- 

es (Coimbra, Lisbon and Oporto), with 


economy in which each producing unt 


, Portugal's corporate state has a plann 


regulates itself in the interest of the na- — 

tion. Corporate units have been established _ 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of Brower a 
and a guild of exporters. 


Sixty per cent of Portugal's people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat — 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and grain must be 
imported. One of the world’s leading wine- — 
makers, Portugal produces two famous ~ 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and — 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. ~ 
In olive oil production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world plist 1987) 
82,000 metric tons). 


Leading crops in. 1951, in metric tons 
were wheat, 604,000; barley, 137,000; oats 
147,000. Wine production in 1951 was 
about 210,000,000 U. S. gallons (1939-48 — 
average: 241,000,000 gallons). a 

Livestock in 1948 included 1,000,000 cat 
tle, 4,000,000 sheep and 1,200,000 hogs 
Wool production in 1949 was approxi: 
mately 8,000 metric tons. 12 

Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consumer’s goods for domestic — 
consumption. Besides the production of © 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile BF 
industry. : 


Trade statistics, in millions of escudos 


1949 1950 
Exports 4,091 5.334 
Imports 9,061 7,904 

* Preliminary. 


In 1961, the principal customers were — 
the Portuguese overseas territories (23%), ; 
Britain (19%) and the U. S. (13%); chief 
suppliers, Britain (15%), the U. S. (15%) — 
and the Portuguese territories (12%). In — 
1950, chief exports were textiles (20%), 
cork (17%), wine (11%) and fish, mainl 
sardines (10%). Leading imports included 
wheat and flour, ships, industrial machin- © 
ery, raw cotton and iron and steel. 

On June 30, 1951, the merchant marine — 
had 306 vessels (100 tons and over) of 
491,546 gross tons. Railway mileage in 1949 
was 2,240, and highway mileage W ¥ 
16,697. ae 

Recent financial data are as follows (ir +4 
millions of escudos) : 


1950 1951 

Revenue 4,826 4,100 

Expenditure 5,020 5,177 
* Budget estimate. 


The net public debt. (Dec. - 1950) 
12,337,000,000 escudos. ; 

Mineral resources have not been full 
developed, but -wolfram, coal, iron 
copper, manganese, iron pyrites, 


‘and ‘other ores are rou: The coal output 
in 1950 was 520,000 metric tons; iron py- 
rites, 613,521 tons; wolfram, 2,189 tons; 
lead, 2,040 tons; (1949) kaolin, 19,663 tons, 
Uranium deposits have been reported. 


Portugal is one of the world’s leading 

. producers of cork; production in 1949 was 

103,108 metric tons. In 1950, 53,660 metric 

tons of resin and 11,282 tons of turpen- 
tine were exported. 


* The fishing industry is a basic part of 

the national economy, employing about 

43,000 men and 15,300 boats in 1947. Of 

special importance is the sardine industry 

_- centered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The 

_- total fishery catch in 1949 was 184;347 met- 
Tic tons, valued at 882,000,000 escudos. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
occupies a rectangular area about 360 

- miles long and 140 miles wide in the 
southwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
‘sula. It is crossed by many small rivers, 

~ and also by three large ones which rise in 
Spain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
the country into three geographic areas. 
The Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 

— the northern boundary, cuts through a 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of the Douro the mountains slope 
to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
River. The remaining division is the south- 
ern one of Alentejo. 


. The Azores, stretching over a distance of 
400 miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
islands divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
which lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
are an important station on Atlantic air 
routes, and both Britain and the United 
States established air bases there during 
World War II, Madeira, consisting of two 
inhabited islands, Madeira and Porto 
Santo, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
lands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
southwest of Lisbon. Total area of the 
Madeiras is 314 square miles, 

' Portugal’s climate is equable and tem- 
perate, but in the deep valleys where the 
mountains keep out the cool winds from 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum- 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast. Rainfall 

has been as great as 16 feet a year. It is 
heaviest in the north and on the Serra da 
Estrella. 


é PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


oacmi.. cengus 1950 
AFRICA 
Angola (Portuguese 
_ West Africa) 487,788 4,145,184 


Cape Verde Islands ~ 1,539 147,097 
Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) 297,654 5,732,317 


sy 


Portuguese Guinea 


13,944 508,970 

Séo Tomé and 
_ Principe Islands 872 62,159 
‘ASIA ee 
Macao 5 500,000* 
Portuguese India, 1,538  672,000* 
Timor 7,330 434,000* 
* Estimate. — si 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
territories is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July 1930 included in the constitution 
approved March 19, 1933, and revised in 
1961. Each-territory has a governor or gov- 
ernor general, appointed by the council of 
ministers for an initial 4-year term and 
responsible to the minister of overseas 
territories at Lisbon. Each territory has 
financial and administrative autonomy. ~ 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Atria 
Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Loanda (population 141,722). 
Governor General: José Agapito da Silva, : 
Carvalho. a 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 3,189, 277, = 
000 escudos; imports, 2,179,296, 000 escudos. 
Chief exports: coffee (48%), sisal. ; 
Agricultural products (1951): sugar, 48,- — 
617 metric tons; cotton, 14,295 tons; sisal, 
23,500 tons; coffee (exports), 64,433 tons: 
maize; palm kernels and oil; peanuts; rice. | 
Minerals: diamonds (1951: 734,324 car- 2 
ats), lignite, copper. 
Forest products: beeswax, timber. 
Industries: sugar, palm oil, whale oil, “4 
fish oil. ; 
Angola stretches along the west African! 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100. miles, the area is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded — 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with the 
Congo Free State, Germany and France in 
1885-86 (later modified in details) fixed 
the limits of the province except in the 
southeast, where the frontier was deter- 
mined by the Anglo-Portuguese agreeme! 
of 1891 and the arbitration award of t 
King of Italy in 1905. The governor ge: 
eral is assisted by a council of 10 (5 o 
cials and 5 Portuguese nationals). 
Angola is primarily an agricul 
country. Its varied altitude enables ine to 
produce both tropical and temperate crop: 
Excellent grazing land exists in many p 
of the colony, and there are more t) 
1,200,000 cattle. Railways total 1,770 miles, — 
and primary roads 21,949 miles. The chi let 
ports are Loanda and Lobito. The gr at 
majority of the population are of Bani u- 
Negro stock, mixed in the Congo district 
with the pure Negro. Europeans in ae 
numbered 78,903; i AOS 29,550.) 4 


ve 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Over- 
seas territory. 

Capital: Praia (population 6,188). 

Governor: Carlos berto Garcia Alves 
Rogadas. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 227,600,- 
000 escudos; imports, 245,700,000 escuados. 
Chief exports: salt, preserved fish. 

Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oil, oranges, hides. 

This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
.Cadamosto, in. the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of Sao Vicente is 
‘gm important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,284. in 
1943) and Negroes (51,070)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa by early settlers. Public slavery was 
-abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1940 numbered 5,580. 


Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August 
to October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 
—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Lourenco Marques (population 


68,223). 

Governor General: Gabriel Mauricio 
Teixeira. 
Foreign trade (1951): exports, 1,254,- 


688,000 escudos; imports, 2,043,686,000 es- 
‘udos. Chief exports: cotton (25%), sisal 
20%), copra, sugar. 

Agricultural products (1951): cotton 
-{unginned), 25,348 metric tons; sugar, 84,- 
770 tons; (1950) sisal, 18,444 tons; copra, 
43,9980 tons; tea, 2,814 tons; cashew nuts, 
yegetable oils, maize. 

996 07z.), 


Minerals: gold (1951: 
graphite, mica. 
orest products: mangrove bark, timber. 
Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
‘Iniles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 
“discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 


although the Arabs had penetrated into 
“the area as early as the 10th century A.p. 


coal, 


-*It was first colonized in 1505, and by 


1510 the Portuguese were masters of all 
the former Arab sultanates on the east 
African coast. The boundaries with British 
Central and South Africa were delimited 
m 1891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
-following World War I, Portugal was al- 
“jotted the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
of German East Africa. One of the four 
“provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
“mi.)—was held by the Mozambique Com- 
“pany until 1942, when the Portuguese 
‘Government refused to renew its charter. 
Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
“are many large plantations, some of which 
“are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
“hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 
* Ninety-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
vare native Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
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1945 there were 31,191 Europeans and 11,- 
865 Asiatics. There are 1,652 miles of rail- 
way and 18,078 miles of road; mostly un- 
improved. The chief ports are Lourenco 
Marques and Beira, which is also the port 
for Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam- 
bezi, divides the colony in half. 

The cool season lasts from April to 
August, and the rainy season from Decem- 
ber to March. On the central coast the 
mean annual] temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: 
seas Behl h 

Capital: Bissau (population 5,700). 

Governor: Raimundo Anténio Rodrigues 
Serrao. 

Foreign trade (1949): orts, 160,800,- 
000 escudos; imports, 142,200,000 escudos. 


Over- 


any export: peanuts (44,300 metric 
ons). 
Agricultural products: peanuts, palm 


kernels, hides, rice. 

Forest products: wax, timber. 

This area, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by the 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was sepa- 
rated from the colony of the Cape Verde 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low-lying 
coastal region and 60 islands off the coast. 
The country is undeveloped economically, 
and most of the natives are farmers. There 
are no railways, but navigable rivers total- 
ing over 1,000 miles are important trade 
arteries; there are also about 1,820 miles 
of roads. About two-fifths of the natives 
are Moslem; there were 1,419 Europeans in 
1940. On the coast, temperature varies be- 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. The 
dry season lasts from December to May. 


SA0 TOME AND PRINCIPE—Status: 
Overseas territory. 

Capital: Sao Tomé (population 2,605). 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gor, 0. 

Foreign trade (1950): exports, 209,500,- 
600 escudos; imports, 109,100,000 escudos. 
Chief orts: cacao, coffee, copra. 

Agricultural products: cacao, 
coconuts, copra, palm oil. 

These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged to 
work cacao plantations. 


MACAO—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Macao es 148,456). 
Governor: Joaquim Marques Espartetro. 
Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 
Manufactures: cement, preserves, fire- 
crackers, vegetable oils, metal products. 
Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
Col6ane on the south China coast, about 


coffee, 


35 miles from Hong Kong. Established by _ 


] 
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the Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
Portugal's sovereign rights to the port 
were not recognized by China until 1887, 
and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
by Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
tribution center, and also has an impor- 
tant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000° people. It is notorious for its opium 
trade and gambling houses. Portuguese 
number about 4,000. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Metro- 
politan province, 
Capital: Panjim (Nova Géa) (population 


~~ 12,000). 
— .Governor General: Fernando Quinta- 
niltha de Mendonca Dias. 
Foreign trade (1947): exports, 50,524,- 
000 escudos; POO 338,859,000 escudos. 
Chief exports: fish, spices, copra. 
Agricultural pro ucts: cashew nuts, 
coconuts, Spices. 
Minerals: manganese, salt, 


_) ‘The area consists of Géa and 3 islands 
on the Malabar coast of India; Dam&o and 
the territories of Dadara and Nagar-Aveli, 
on the Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 
the continental territories of Gocola and 
Simbor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
tured in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
came capital of the whole Portuguese 
empire in the east, The native population 
is largely Hindu. 
- TIMOR—Status: Overseas territory. 
Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 
-Governor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, 13,400,000 
escudos; imports, 37,600,00 escudos. Chief 
Saori coffee, sandalwood, wex, copra. 
Rear citaral product; coffee (exports 
2,100 short tons). 
Bored products: sandalwood, wax. 
- Portuguese Timor consists of the eastern 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
-and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
century. In 1859 the island was divided 
between Portugal and the Netherlands; 
later boundary adjustments were made in 
1904, Fishing and copra manufacture are 
important; trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. The col- 
ony was occupied by Dutch and Australian 
troops in Dec., 1941, and by the Japanese 
- in Feb., 1942. 
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~Rumania (People’s Republic) © 


- (Republica Populara Romana) 


Rirex (est,): 91,934 square miles, 
‘Population est. 195 y: 16,094,000 (1948: 
Diimanian, 85.7% ; Magyar, 9.4% ; German, 

«2.2%; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- 
_ thenian, Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] 
18%). 
_-- Density per square mile: 175.1. 
Chairman of presidium: ~ Constantin 
_Parhon, 
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' Premier: Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Def. © 
Principal cities (est. 1945); Bucharest, 
984,619; census 1948: 1,401,807 (capital); 
Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian indusirial 
cen er); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 western 
commercial center); Ploesti, 105,114 (oil). 
Monetary unit: Leu. 
Languages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 
man, Turkish. 4 
Religions (est, 1947): Eastern Orthodox, vy 
81%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman on 
7%; others, 3%. 
HISTORY. In World War I, Rumenth 
joined the Allies and won enough land at 
the peace conference to double its size. In 
World War II, Rumania joined the Axis 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its — 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 
Most of Rumania was the Roman proy- 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 te 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— — 
Viachs, Bulgars and others-——-passed over 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- __ 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- * 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, — 
they went under de facto Russian woteyi , 
tion in 1774. 
The Treaty of Paris following the ori- 
mean War nominally united the two prov- 
inces in 1858, and Alexander Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. — 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
succeeded ake Prince Carol of Rohe 


from the Second Balkan War in 191s 
cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
The following year King Carol I was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 
gains of World War I, making Rumania 
the largest Balkan state, included 
sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buk 
vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, w 
divided with Yugoslavia. we, 

In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renoun 
his rights to the throne, and when K 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Caro 
son, Michael (Mihai) became king un 
@ regency. However, Caro] returned fr 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Caro 
and gradually became a powerful poli 
force in the country. On Feb, 10, 1938, 
abolished the democratic constitutio 
1928. On June 21, 1940, the country ° 
reorganized along fascist lines, and t 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus: 


the Soviet Union occupied Beasarapiw 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dict 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two- 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Se 
4, the king dissolved Parliament a 
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granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
act of his son, Michael I, was. to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier. Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany's 
attack on the U.S.5.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government, The 
new cabinet, headed by Constantin Sana- 
tescu, included Socialist and Communist 
representatives. An armistice was signed 
Sept. 12 in Moscow. 


Sanatescu was replaced on Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 19465 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter formed a cabinet made up of members 
of the National Democratic Front (NDF), 
@ political group formed by Communists, 
Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan. 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. S. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections. Elections, held 
Noy. 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed 
premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Nov. 
29. Rumania was under complete Soviet 
political and economic domination. King 
Michael abdicated on Dec. 30, 1947, and 
thereafter the nation was declared a ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s republic.” Elections held on March 
28, 1948, gave 405 of the 414 seats in the 
National Assembly to the Communist- 
dominated government bloc. 


In a major shakeup, Groza was replaced 
@s premier on June 2, 1952, by Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, Communist-party secre- 
tary general. At the same time Ana 
Pauker, vice premier and foreign minister 
and once believed the most powerful fig- 
ure ia. Rumania, was ousted. 


GOVERNMENT. In 1948 the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly adopted a Soviet-type re- 
publican constitution, under which virtu- 
ally all the powers formerly vested in the 
king are exercised by a 19-member presid- 
jum of the National Assembly. Executive 
power is vested in the cabinet, and legis- 
lative power in the unicameral Assembly. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirmed 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union of 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, the re- 
turn to Rumania from Hungary of north- 
ern Transylvania (thus annulling the Vi- 
enna Award of 1940) and the cession ‘of 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In addition, 


Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) to the Soviet Union over a period of 
eight years. She also was to make com- 
pensation in lei to the amount of two- 
thirds of the original value of Allied prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. 

The treaty limited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: army 
125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage 
of 15,000, air force 8,000 men and 150 
planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops in 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be- 
comes effective. The armed forces are being 
reorganized and re-equipped with Soviet 
assistance. 

Despite treaty limitations, the total of 
Rumanian armed-forces personnel was es- 
timated at almost 300,000 in 1951. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory. In 1950 
there were 14,000 elementary schools. There 
are four universities—at Bucharest, Jassy, 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students in 1949 were 
24,000. The state Church, governed by a 
Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 
Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 per cent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye and 
other grains, it is one of the richest coun- 
tries of southeastern Europe. The largest 
acreage is usually devoted to corn (pro- 
duction 1947: 5,279,000 metric tons) and 
wheat (1948: 2,600,000 tons). Other crops 


are flax, hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, . 


sugar beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and 
grapes. Stockraising is also important. In 
1950 there were 4,950,000 cattle, 2,300,000 
hogs and (1948) 17,300,000 sheep. Wool 
production in 1951 was about 10,000 met- 
ric tons. 


Agrarian reform measures effected in 
1945 provided for the distribution of és- 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acres) in 
lots of twelve and one-half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization was not included 


in the program, but all cattle and imple-' 


ments became the outright property of the 
State, for lease to farmers. Collectiviza- 
tion was started in 1949, but progress has 
not been rapid. 


Rumania is poorly developed industri- 
ally. The chief industries—fiour milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 


panded considerably after the initiation of. 


the rearmament program in 1935. In 1947 
there were 28,295 industrial establishments 
which employed 462,305 workers. The most 
important industries are food processing, 
textile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 
All but the smallest business enterprises 
have been completely nationalized. 


; 


Exports in 1948 totaled 32,175,000,000 lel | 


ar a imports 30,016, 000, 000 Jet. “Principal 

exports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
cereals and cereal products, wood and 
wood products, Leading imports are iron 
and manufactures, machinery and motors, 
-yegetable fibers and products. Postwar 
trade has been carried on almost entirely 
* under bilateral trade pacts, mostly with 
‘embers of the Soviet bloc. 

‘The Danube, flowing along the southern 
border for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
important commercial artery. Transship- 
ment between seagoing vessels and river 
barges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
pany, ‘with one-fourth of its capital fur- 
~ pished by the U.S:S.R. and three-fourths 
by Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
transport. The principle of freedom of nay- 
igation on the Danube for all nations. was 
_ recognized in the 1947 peace treaty but 
seems unlikely to be implemented. The 
_ principal seaport is Constanta, 

- Raitway mileage in 1949 was 7,363; high- 
way mileage in 1945 was 43,163. The Sov- 
rom Civil Aviation Company, under Soviet 
_Management but financed equally_by the 
U.8.S.R. and Rumania, has the monopoly 
for all civil air.transport inside Rumania 
and to the Black Sea, 

The 1961 budget provided for revenue of 
433,900,000,000 lei and expenditure of 429,- 
900,000,000 lei. 

Postwar inflation was severe, and in Aug., 
1947, the leu was stabilized at the rate of 
one new leu to 20,000 old. Stabilization 
virtually wiped out the internal debt, 
which amounted to 179,734,000,000 lei on 
Mar. 31, 1947. The external debt was 45,- 

_ 226,000,000 lei, 
_. By far the most valuable of Rumanis 
minerals is oil, produced chiefly in the 

Ploesti region about 35 miles north of 
‘Bucharest. In 1950, production was 44,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Natural gas from Transylvania is the 
second most important mineral, coming to 
2,106,000,000 cubic meters in 1947. Other 
important minerals are iron ore (1950: 
about 395,000 tons), Ngnite (1947; 2,108,- 
000 tons), copper, gold and silver, The 
Russo-Rumanian Oil , Company controls 
all. former German oil firms and has a 
monopoly on new exploitation. 

Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood 
production are also important. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND OLIMATE, The Car- 
pathian Mountains diyide Rumania’s up- 
per half from north to south and connect 
near the center of the country with the 
Transylvanian Alps, running east and west, 
North and west of these ranges lies the 
is ansylvanian plateau, and to the south 

d east are the plains of Moldavia and 
_ Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the Dan- 
be = sven flows meee: ‘Rumania only. 


It enters the Black Sea in northient Do- 
bruja, just south of the border of the x 
Soviet Union. pb 
The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot © 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s | 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 


El Salvador (Republic) ~— 
sed 

(Reptblica de El Salvador) ~ 
Area: 13,176 square miles. . 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 1,949 608 
(mestizo, 78%; Indian, 11%; white, Tie 
Density per square mile: 148,0, af. 
President: Oscar Osorio. pare 
iinet al cities (census 1950): San dete 
vador, 160,380 (capital); Santa Ana, 51,676 — 
<conee: sugar); San Miguel, 26,831 (coten ze 


a 


Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, . 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salvac 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only » 
one without an Atlantic coast line. — { 


area was administered as part of Gua 
mala until the general Central Ameri 
revolution against Spain in 1821, El § 
vador struck out as an independent te 


then has been largely one of oa 
and strife, 
In Jan., 1931, the first free election 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as pre: 
ident. He was overthrown before the ye 
was over. General Maximiliano Hernand 
Martinez, his successor, remained in 
until May, 1944, when a general strike 
forced his resignation. The next regim " 
also militarist-led, lasted only five months, 
and was succeeded March 1, 1945, by 
regime headed by Salvador Castafieda 
tro, who was ousted Dec. 15, 1948, by a 
revolutionary junta. Major Oscar Osori 
one of the junta’s members, was nap 
president in the March, 1950, elections. 
The constitution provides for a pr 
dent, popularly elected for four years an 
normally ineligible to succeed hims 
also, a one-house legislature of 52. n Bees 
bers. The military forces include an army 
limited to 3,000, a militia, a national Bu 
and a small air force. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITI 
With the second lowest illiteracy ra 
Central America, El Salvador provides 
and compulsory education; both pu 
and private schools are state-control 
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Primary schools in 1948 numbered 1,986, 
with 106,024 students; intermediate schools 
numbered 53, with 3,562 students. The na- 
tional university had 900 students. 

The majority of the population is mixed 
white and Indian, but the governing. class 
is composed chiefly of the white group of 
Spanish colonial origin. 

El Salvador probably is the most in- 
tensely cultivated of Latin American na- 
tions, with more than 80 per cent of its 
land planted. Coffee, which accounts for 
85 per cent of total exports (1951 produc- 
tion: 64,400 metric tons), is controlled in 
volume by a commission of government 
Officials and planters. Corn, sugar, beans, 
rice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
sisal fiber are other products. There is 
some cattle raising and a few local fac- 
tories, including a monopoly on henequen 
bags for coffee. 

Exports in 1951 totaled $85,529,736; im- 
ports, $66,583,514 (preliminary). About 75 
per cent of the trade is with the U. 8. 

The two railways have approximately 
375 miles of track. All-season highways 
total 1,436 miles, with an additional 2,300 
miles of unimproved roads. 

The 1952 budget balanced revenue and 
expenditure at $53,000,000, The foreign 
debt on Dec. 31, 1951, was $9,538,585; 
there is no internal debt. 

Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
minerals. Gold production in 1951 totaled 
27,100 ounces; that of silver, 351,800 
ounces. 

Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of El 
Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau about 
2,000 feet high. It has several volcanoes, 
some still active, and many lovely crater 
lakes. One of these, Lake Ilopango, is a 
landing place for seaplanes. The moun- 
tain ranges along the borders of Guate- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera~ 
tures at San Salvador range from about 


59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 


(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. 


San Marino (Republic) 


Area: 38 square miles. 
Population. (1950): 12,780 

Italian). 
Density per square mile: 336.3. 
Executive: two regents selected every six 


(mostly 


months by the Grand Council. 


Principal town: San Marino (est. pop. 
2,000) (capital). : i 
Monetary unit: Lira. 


Language: Italian. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San- Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- 
rino was founded about a.p. 350 and had 
good luck for centuries in staying out of 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judges 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
@ consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage 
stamps, which are changed often to keep 
philatelists buying. Other exports are ber- 
ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 
stone from Mount Titano. 


Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every six 
months from the popularly-elected Grand 
Council. There are several primary schools 
and a high school. 


San Marino is linked with Rimini on the 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Siam. See Thailand 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 


(Espafia) 

Area: 194,945 square miles. 

Population (census 1950*): 28,286,518 
(Spanish, Basque, Catalan). 

Density per square mile: 145.1. 

Chief of State: Francisco Franco y 
Bahamonde. 

eraeipal cities (census 1950*): Madrid 
1,609,524 (capital); | Barcelona, 1,205,509 
(chief port; textiles); Valencia, 509,075 
Coin oranges); Sevilla (Seville), 376,627 
wines, fron ore); MAlaga, 261,162 (sea- 
TE cae hore (Saragossa), 261,084 (rail 
cen 5 


Monetary unit: Peseta. 
Languages: Spanish, 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 
© Preliminary figures, 


HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
was once one of the world’s great powers. 
From 201 B.c. to a. 406, it was part of 
the Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
the Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
which was partially conquered in the 8th 
century by the Moors from Africa. The last 
Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra-~ 
nada, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
unify Spain, in 1492. In the same year, the 
Spanish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
lumbus was discovering the new world for 
the Spanish crown. 


Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
Spain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Une 
der his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 


e, Catalan. 


" 


. 


"peak of its power, but the beginning of 
_ decline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
“Invincible” Armada in 1588. 

_ ~The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
1700, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 

_ (1718) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
bon king, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
_braltar and all holdings in the Netherlands 
and southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
dards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
establish a Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
of their colonies in America revolted and 
became independent. The loss of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines in the 

_ Spanish- -American War of 1898 left Spain 
‘with only a few scattered possessions in 
Africa. Neutrality was maintained during 
World War I. 

_ From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 

_ dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 
_ forced the abdication of King Alfonso 
XT, and a new constitution was drawn 
declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. 
‘Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- 
_ ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 
on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 
General Francisco Franco burst into civil 
war. While Hitler and Mussolini helped 

Franco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
The last Loyalist forces surrendered on 

_ March 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 
“ship under Franco and signed the anti- 

_ Comintern pact in 1939. 

_ While Franco shied away from the risk 

of becoming a belligerent in World War I, 

- he was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped the 
Axis with supplies, intelligence and sery- 

ices to German U-boats, and even sent the 

Spanish Blue Division to fight Russia. 

- Meanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 

- mained strong both in and out of Franco’s 

_Falange party, and a Spanish Republican 

-“Government-in-exile” was formed in 1945. 

In 1951, the United States made a pre- 

‘Mminary agreement for wartime use of 
_ Spanish naval and air bases in return for 

U.S. military and economic aid. On July 
19, Franco announced a new cabinet with 

_ greater monarchist representation. 


GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
_ state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of 
the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the cabinet (appointed by 
Franco), the National Council of the Fa- 
ee party and, to a lesser extent, the 
- Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
Se of laws without prejudice to 
‘Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, 
_ party officials, civil governors, university 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies 
come members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
Fhere is no provision for the introduction 
i baie by any of the members,. 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of — 
the Realm constituted by the law are to ~ 
nominate as king “that person of royal 
blood who is most qualified by right,” sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate 
his own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 
DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi- — 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory 
for a period of two years. The standing” 
army, estimated at 450,000 men, is divided — 
into 22 divisions in Spain and four in 
Morocco, The navy in 1952 had 6 cruisers, es 
18 destroyers, 6 submarines, 12 frigates and 
escort vessels and many smaller vessels. 
Several destroyers and smaller vessels were ~ 
under construction. The budgetary allot- 
ment for defense is about 40 per cent. : 
EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL © 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 20.8 per : 
cent in 1947. Primary education is com- e, 
pulsory and free; religious instruction is 
permitted. In 1948 there were 55,111 pub- DS 
lic primary schools with 2,063,646 pupils, 
119 secondary schools with 213,818 stu- 

dents, 53 normal schools (1949) with 24,- 
171 students, and 12 universities with | 
41,844 students. Fae 

Roman Catholicism is the established ‘a 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, the 
church was restored to substantially its 
pre-republican position; confiscated prop- — 
erty was returned, religious education was 
reintroduced, and divorce was banned. 

The labor charter promulgated March 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian and 
syndicalist state. So-called vertical syndi- 
cates have supplanted all union organiza- 


extends “vertically” from the raw materia 
stage through the industries and firms 
gaged in processing and marketing. Pri 
wages and production, and the distrib 
tion of merchandise are controlled. Ms 
AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural, although there are extensive 
non-arable areas. The principal land us “ 
apart from forest, pasture and fora 
crops, are the production of grain, pot ' 
toes, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes — 
and olives. Since the civil war Spain h 
not recovered balance in each ar 
consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, S: 
produces exportable quantities of oran 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and o 
subtropical commodities. Wine produ 
in 1951 was about 475,600,000 U. 8. 
Ions; olive oil, 600,000 metric tons, 


PRINCIPAL CROPS — 
_(thousands of metric tons). 


=i 1949 . 1950 1951* 
Wheat 3,085 3,380 4,800 
Barley 1,636 1,500 1,800 
Rye 489 560 570 

Oats 500 500 580 
Maize 640 610 675 
* Provisional, y 


Livestock, also important, included in 
1948, 4,000,000 cattle, 23,000,000 sheep 
(1951), 4,222,000 goats and 2,670,000 hogs. 
Wool production in 1950 was 39,000 metric 

tons. 
TRADE, Statistics of eee de trade aré as 

i epiowe, in millions of U. S 


. dollars: 
1949 1950 1951 
Exports 380 389 462 
_ Imports 464 390 384 


_ Im 1960 the chief customers were the 
Spanish colonies (24%), the U. 8, (15%) 
and Britain (14%). Leading suppliers were 
the Spanish colonies (24%), the U.S. 
(13%) and France (8%). Leading exports 
were oranges (12%), cotton goods (9%), 
tomatoes (5%), iron ore and iron py- 
< rites (4%). Main imports were raw 
ery: chemical products isspedalyd fer- 


ated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
g over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
“of Bopet. and chemical industries are also 


MMUNICATIONS. The. merchant fleet, 
ich suffered severely during the civil 
and World War II, Seta ae 


088 Salles of railway. 
; NANCE. Recent data (budget estimates) 


_ 1940* 1050-51t —:1952-53t 
16,071 17,847 22,208 
16,629 17,941 22,477 


Lagu debt in Sept. 1951 was 58,- 
,000,000 pesetas. Deficit financing, the 
rmous cost of reconstruction and World 
r II have contributed to persistent in- 
onary tendencies. The note issue of the 
of Spain, amounting to 9,300,000,000 
as in July 1940 was yp to 85,600,000,- 


a Sigite rations of tone of ore, Ta 1548 
the mining and metallurgical industries 
is ployed, 250,115 ira output was val- 


ore, 2,320,000; lead ore, 77, 800; zinc ore, 


4 ,@ractically al 


are production figures for 1951, in metric 
tons: coal and lignite, 12,816,000; ir 


128,500; potash ore, 1,084,600; mercury 
(1950), 1,786. Spain is also a producer of 


_ copper, gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungsten, . 


phosphates, 
nium, : 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish for- 
ests yield lumber, pine resins, cork and 
esparto. Some 100,000 persons work in the 
fishing, canning and related industries. — 
The 1949 catch, principally cod, tunny and 
sardines, was 550,953 metric tons, valued — 
at 2,309,993,000 pesetas. x 
TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten miles 
from Africa at the closest point, and sepa- — 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is gen- 
erally a broad plateau sloping to south 
and east and crossed by a series of moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys. Mest of the 
coast line is steep and rocky, with few in- — 
dentations. The. best harbors are on the 
Galician coast in the north; the broadest 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of Cadiz in 
the southwest. The Guadalquivir River in 
the south is navigable to Sevilla, but most 
of the others are mountain streams useful — 
only for waterpower. Hydroelectric sta-— 
tions account for 75 per cent of Spaim 
generating capacity. 
CLIMATE, Most of Spain’s weather 1s’ ex- 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches a high 
of 110° and a low of 10°, In the southeast, — 
the protection of the Sierra Nevadas makes 
the climate subtropical. The northeast, 
with climate much like that of the British 
Isles, is the only region with normal rain- 
fall, In the east and southeast, irriga 
is requisite to farming. 
OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
earic Islands, which total 1,936 square 
miles. The largest is Majorca (1,405 8q, 
mi.). Sixty miles west of Africa in the At- 
ae are the Canary Islands (2,804 ea. 


Silver and, reportedly, ura- 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


\ ep Po ala 4 
Country at F eat om 


Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, ace 
‘Chaffarinas, and Pefion rer. 


de Velez 82 163,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 1,192,000 
Spanish Guineas 10,900 


175,000 
Western Sahara, including » Bas 
_Ifni and Spanish 
Sahara 


116,200. 80,000 


SPANISH MOROCCO, See MOROCCO _ 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 

' Area: 173,341 square miles, _ be 

Population (est. Dec, 31, 1951): 7,09: 

Swedish). | we 

cigs per square mile; 40.9, 


Sovereign: King Gustavus VL 
Prime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 

- Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1951): 
Stockholm, 752,193 (capital); Géteborg, 
358,194 Wate port; shi See Malmo, 
196,490 (seaport); Norrképing, 87,141 (tex- 
_ tiles); Hiisingborg, 71,993 (Baltic seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 
. Language: Swedish. 
Religions; Swedish Lutheran, 99%; 
others, 1%. 
HISTORY. Although ancestors of today’s 
“Swedes lived in the area as long as 5,000 
years ago, little is known of Sweden be- 
fore the 10th century. Before 1100, King 
Olaf Skéttkonung had united Sweden into 
- @ strong nation and established Chris- 
_-~tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united with 
‘Norway and Denmark under the Unton of 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- 
- inent Swedes by Christian II of Denmark 
_ in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leader- 
ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
_ king in 1528, founded the modern Swedish 
- étate and was the first European monarch 
_ to break relations with the Pope. 


- By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
~ (during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
@ number of brilliant military successes), 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united 

_ against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Li- 
_ vonia, Estonia, Ingria and parts of Fin- 
land. Sweden participated in the coalition 
against Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 
‘Finland was lost to Russia. Following the 
ouster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 
constitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charies XII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected king. Since 

- Oharles XIII was childless, one of Napo- 
jeon’s marshals, Jean SBernadotte, was 
_€lected Crown Prince and took over effec~ 
tive control of the government, succeeding 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. By 
the Treaty of Kiel (1814), Sweden acquired 
Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 
-erania. The union with Norway lasted un- 
til 1905, when it was peaeefully dissolved. 


Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
_ formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
_ gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 
- coalition cabinet under his Jeadership. On 
July 31, 1945, another wholly Social Demo- 
_ “¢ratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, who 
 @ied in 1946 and was succeeded as prime 
_ minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. 
: Refusing still to abandon its traditional 
neutrality, Sweden did not join the North 
Atlantic Pact in 1949. Anti-Soviet feeling 
grew intense in June 1952, however, when 
Russians shot down a Swedish plane over 
the Baltic. 


OVEREHIGN. Gustavus VI, born Nov, ‘11, 


‘meander in chief of all the armed forces, 


The national church is the Swedish Luth- 


1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, 


- Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889). — 


To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- — 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, killed 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was married 
in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha; their offspring include a son, Carl _ 
Gustavus, the heir apparent, born April 

30, 1946, and four daughters. Gustavus VI 
became king Oct. 30, 1950, on the death of 
his father, Gustavus V, who had reigned — 

since 1907. 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited mon- 
archy. Executive and judicial authority is © 
vested in the king alone, but his resolu- 
tions must be taken in the presence of the — 
Council of State (cabinet), headed by the 
prime minister; the Council is appointed 
by the king but is responsible eum ; 
to the Riksdag (parliament). ‘ 
The Riksdag has an upper chamber of aa 
150 members elected indirectly by the — 
provincial and municipal councils for eight 
years, one-eighth being renewed each year. 
The lower chamber of 230 members is di-~ 
rectly elected by popular vote for four 
years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the — 
right to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
relating to taxation. 
Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of Sept. 19, 1948): Social Democrat — 
112, Conservative 23, Agrarian eb tiberat j 
57, Communist 8. 5 


ing period is 15 months. ‘The king is com= 


The army, numbering about 60,000, with 
trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipy > 
with the latest type weapons, many of 


them developed in Sweden. The air force 
has 600 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1952, 


rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smaller 

craft, Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
000 in addition to coast artillery, und ‘ 
naval jurisdiction. 
EDUCATION. Public elementary educ 
bas been free and compulsory since 1842, — 
In 1949 there were 589,775 pupils in regu- 


pupils in regular secondary schools. ne 
two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and — 
a total enrollment of 9,742 in 1949. ‘The 

state also provides a large number of ‘ 
cial vocational and continuation sch 


eran Church, of which the king is supreme 
administrator. ‘ 
SOCIAL WELFARE, The extremely w 

developed co-operative movement is a p 
érful factor in the bpnnteye economic. 
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: ‘The co-operatives account for about 10 cer 
cent of the total retail trade and more, 
than 20 per cent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in- 
cludes Unemployment relief, loans and 
grants for housing, medical care, care of 
the indigent and the aged, and a public 
works program to curtail unemployment. 

- AGRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 
sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 
tile plains of the south; cattle raising and 
dairy farming predominate in the north. 

_ Production of major crops in 1951 was as 
follows, in metric tons: wheat, 47'7,000; 

ryé, 175,000; corn, 248,000; oats, 828,000; 

mixed grains, 683,000; sugar beets, 1,732,- 

000; potatoes, 1,756,000. The 1951 livestock 

_ census showed 414,600 horses, 2,633,500 

cattle, 260,00 sheep and 1,324,000 hogs. 

_ Butter production in 1951 was 106,300 met- 

_ Fic tons;. cneese, 54,400 tons; milk, 4,774,- 

000 tons. 

a INDUSTRY. industrial establishments in 

48 numbered 17,490 with 806,000 work- 

The highly specialized machine indus- 

produces separators, motors, electrical 

achines and apparatus, agricultural ma- 
iy ball bearings, telephone equip- 


' 308,616 gross tons were under construc- 
lon on March 31, 1952. The timber and 


tch industry is a single trust which cov- 
he whole world and, with the help of 
aon and American nacraieae sitet sia, 


“1949 i600 1951 

4.25 6.71 9.17 

4.34 6.12 9.20 

] ading exports in 1961 were wood pulp 


), machinery and vehicles (16%), 
r and manufactures (14%) and wood 
manufactures (12%). Leading cus- 
(19%), Germany 
>), France and Norway (each 6%) and 
U. 8. and the Netherlands (each 5%). 
chief suppliers were Britain (16%), 


a 


nany (14%), the U.S. (9%) and Bel- 


mo MMUNICATIONS. On June 30, 1951, the 
rchant marine comprised 1,247 ships 
100 tons and over) of 2,113,169 gross 
_ largely efficient motor vessels. The 
thly developed railway network totaled 


00 miles of highway, mostly improved. 
'y means of ferry steamers, Swedish state 
‘ways are connected directly with both. 


0 miles in 1951, and there were about. 


TMany and Denmark, PO ce in 1951 


the: largest of Mia are Redes? 


wumabered 1,678,500 (289 per 1 000 persons) 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita basis. 
Airlines flew approximately peseaicies (2 oF 
passenger-miles in 1950. 


FINANCE, The ordinary budget (1961-82), 
provided for revenue of 56,708,000,000 kr. — 
and expenditure of 5,367,000,000 kr.; the 
surplus was to be used for capital expendi- 
ture. The public debt was 12,823,000,000 kr. 
on Déc. 31, 1951. The Riksbank (National 
Bank of Sweden), bélonging entirely a0 
the state, is the sole bank of issue. 


MINERALS, Sweden's high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. © 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being — 
shipped through the Norwegian. port of — 
Narvik. Production in 1951: 15,391,000 met- 
ric tons. Gold production: 71,000 troy: oz. 
Other major minerals are copper (27,620 
tons), lead (9,485 tons), arsenic ore (66,- — 
000. tons), manganese ore (17,544 tons), 
pyrite ore (407,000 tons), zinc ore (66,000 
tons) and silver (611,000 oz.). Coal pro- 
duction (500,000 tons a year) 43 compara- 
tively small; imports of nearly 8,000,000 
tons a year are therefore necessary. De- 
posits of uranium have been reported. 

Wood and peat are extensively used as 
fuel. Sweden’s many waterfalls have a po-. 
tential of 13,000,000 kw., of which 2,800,- a 
000, or 21%, had been developed by the — 
end of 1948. The largest hydroclesig, 
works are state-owned.. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60- per: q 
cent of Sweden is forested, mostly. in pine, 
and theré are vast forest products indus- 
tries in the north. Sweden supplies a large. 
percentage of the world’s mechanical and — 
chemical pulp. In 1950, 8,146,000. meti= 
tons of wood pulp, 635,000 tons of paper, 

191,000 tons of cardboard and 354,000 bs 
of newsprint were produced. 


_ The average annual catch of fish is shpat: 
140,000 tons, half of it in smal Baltic 

herring. Cod, mackerel and sprat also are’ — 
taken in. the Baltic, and the inland lakes — 
and rivers are well stocked with salmon, 
trout and perch. The catch in 1951 (sea 
fisheries) was 175,000 metrio tons, veltied: 

at 113,000,000 kr. nn 


TOPOGRAPHY. Sweden, with extte: 
length of about 990 miles and bread 
250 miles, slopes eastward and southward — 
from its peak elevation in the Kjdle 
mountains along the Norwegian bor 
In the north are mountains and many 
lakes. To the south and east are. central — 
lowlands, and south of them are fertile 
areas of forest, valley and plain. 
Sweden's rocky coast, chopped wu 
sively by bays and inlets, are many 


mi.) and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
try is landlocked to the north. 

_ CLIMATE, Sweden’s climate is diversified, 
The warmest month is usually July, with 
_ @ mean temperature of 62° in Stockholm. 
February is the coldest month, with a 
Mean average below 32° for all Sweden 
(25.7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
fell in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.5 inches. 


f 


Switzerland (Republic) 


(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) 


Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 1951): 4,780,000 

- (siss 91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 
% } srensh. 9%; ; others, 1.2 %—figures by 

P of birth). 

Density per square mile: 299.9. 

President (1952): Karl Kobelt.* 

Principal cities (census 1950): Zitrich, 


390,020 (textiles, banking); Basel, 183, 543 
Pati center, Rhine port); Bern, 146, "499 

- (capital); Geneva, 145,473 (intellectual 
center). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 

Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 
20.4%; Italian, 6.0%; Romansch, 1.1%; 
others, 6%. 

Keligions: Protestant, 57%; Roman 


Catholic, 41%; Jewish, A%G 3 others, 1.6%. 
* The vice president cela becomes president the 
next year. Vice president in 1952: Philip Etter. 
HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
_ Yugged scenery is more than a commercial 
asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, 
_ right up through World War U, have usu- 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
- cause of its formidable natural barriers. 
_ 8wiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
_ the ‘Holy Roman Empire into a single 
- union for common defense. The process be- 
gan in 1291, with the cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 


Over the next 300 years, ten new cantons 


_ entered the federation, which nominally 

remained part of the Holy Roman Empire 
until the Treaty of Westphalia gave tt in- 
_ dependence in 1648. 


The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
_ but Napoleon restored the federation in 
- 1808. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
_clared Switzerland an independent, neutral 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of the 
4 brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
- democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
_ influenced by the U. 8. constitution. 
Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
4n World Wars I and II, during which its 


iplomatic delegations represented the in- 
srests of many of the belligerents. Both 


| World War II. Switzerland was a” 


des bombed several Swiss cities by mis~: 


center of poth Axis and Allied espionage 
and counter-espionage during the war. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since the 
adoption in 1874 of their present constitu- 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons. Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depart- 
ments, with the right of veto over see in 
legislation through referendum. 
The Federal Assembly has two houses— 
a Council of States of 44 members, two 
from each canton, and a National Council 
of 196 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects ths 
Swiss president from among its own mem- 
bers for .a period of one year, The federal — 
government is supreme in matters of war, 
peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
railroads, postal service, mints and national ; 
bank note issues. ar 
In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- ~— 
mander in chief is named with rank of 3 bi 
general. Since the army js a national mi- — 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
military service is compulsory from the 
ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training — ; 
period of about three months and an li- 
day refresher course once a year. The force 3 
of men trained and physically fit is about 
650,000. The air force has about 5 ae per 
sonnel and 400 planes. 


Primary education is compulsory, free ‘and — 
locally controlled. In 1948-49, primary 
schools had 434,498 pupils and “secondary — 
schools had 78,587. There are seven uni- 
versities, with 14,903 students in 1949-50. 
Religious freedom is guaranteed und 
the constitution. German, Italian anc 
French were recognized as national la: 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dial 
of the Alpine regions, was also made 
ficial in 1937. 
With nearly a fourth of its land unpr 
ductive, and with half of it in pasture 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent | 
imports for food supply. Wheat, pota 
fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets: 
grapes are grown, but’ stockraising 
dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
the agricultural production. In i951 there — 
were 1,607,000 cattle, 191,000 sheep, 892,- ; 
000 hogs and (1950) 180,000 goats. Ms 
Production of cheese in 1951 was 24,0 
metric tons, and that of butter, 46 
metric tons. Approximately 20 per cen 
the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Total value of agricultural production ae aa 
1949 was 2,195,500,000 fr. ag 
Manufacturing is the principal economic i 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of 
population being sustained by manu 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Indus 
conducted largely in small plants — 


highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
 waterials are imported, and products con- 
gist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities. In 1950 there were 
11,568 factories, with 492.563 workers. 
Manufactures include chemical products, 
machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes ahd 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- 
tural industries are the manufacture of 
fine cheeses and condensed milk. With 
_ its many scenic attractions, Switzerland 
_ draws the heaviest and most profitable 
_ tourist trade in Europe. 
Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
: trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


% 1949 1950 1951 
Exports 3,457 3,911 4,691 
Imports 3,791 4,536 5,916 


_ _-In 1951, the leading customers were the 
U.S. (18%), France (9%), Germany (9%), 
Italy (7%) and Belgium (6%). Leading 
suppliers were the U. S. (16%), Germany 
(15%), France (10%) and Italy, Britain 
4 and Belgium (each 7%). 
‘The leading exports in 1951 were clocks 
and watches (22%), machinery (21%), 
_ chemicals (16%) and textiles, including 
apparel (15%). 
; The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
orth Sea, is the principal inland water- 
: y. Railways built over rugged terrain, 
_ entailing construction of many bridges and 
tunnels, total abcut 3,350 miles, mostly 
electrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
tégic importance in communications be- 
nm Germany and Italy. Road mileage 
s about 10,500, State aerial service is 
ually being developed. 
nancial data in millions of Swiss fr.; 


1950 1951 1952* 
2,035.3 1,812.0 1,860.3 
1,788.7 1,889.2 2,073.0 


debt of the Confederation alone (ex- 
1g the railway debt) was 7,806, 300,- 
fr. on Dec. 31, 1951. 

‘ erals include small amounts of iron 
ore, old and coal. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
country is covered by forest. 

OGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
zerland is an irregular, mountainous 
teau bordered by the great bulk of the 
on thé south and by the Jura Moun- 
s on the northwest. Its greatest length 
26 miles, greatest width, 137 miles. A 
h of its total aréa is covered by 
/mountains and glaciers. The highest 
are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) and 
rhorn (14,780 ft.), both on the Italian 
rder, andthe Jungfrau (13,667 ft. A, 
east of Interlaken. The sources of the 
, Rhone and Aar are in Switzerland. 
country’s largest lakes, Geneva, Con+ 
ce (Boden See) and Maggiore, straddle 


the French, German-Austrian and Itali: 
borders, respectively. Neuchatel, 92 squar 
riiles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake. > 

The climate is temperate and varies | 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31.8° at 
Basel, which is 909 feet in elevation, and 
16.2° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 feet. 
July is the warmest month, with a mean 
of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at Popa 


Syria (Republic) 
Area: 73,587 square miles, 
Population (est. 1951): 3,329,137 (ave 
Armenian, Kurdish, Tur ish’ French). 
Density per square mile: 45.2. 

Chief of State: Gen. Fawzi Selo. 
Principal cities (est. 1950): Atle 
(Alep), 356,000 (northern trading conten: 

Damascus (Damas), 325,000 (capital 
Homs, 100,000 (farming, silk); Hama, 85,- 
000 (Bedouin trading center). F 
Monetary unit: Syrian pound (£8). ; 
opty be hie Arabic, Aramaic, French. — 
Réligions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Moé- 
lem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
46%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
(Druze), 3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
and Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
lic, Israelite, etc.), 8.0%. 
HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 B.c,, and after that 
by Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 Be. 
until the Arab conquest in A.v. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
center for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion ~ 
in 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish provinces ; 
until World War I. 7 
A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put , 
Syria in the French zone of influence. The © 
League of Nations gave France 4 mandate — 
over Syria after World War I, but the — 
French were forced to put down several 3 
nationalist uprisings. In 1930, France rec+ : 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
but still subject to the mandate, After 
nationalist demonstrations in 1939, the — 
French high commissioner suspended the 
Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and — 
Free French forces invaded Syria to elimi- — 
nate Vichy control. During the rest. of 
World War Il, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945; nationalist demonstrations 
broke into actual fighting, and British — 
troops had to restore order. Syrian forces 
met a series of reverses while participating 
in the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948, 
After Mar. 80, 1949, when the government q 


were several Army coups d’état. That 
Nov. 29, 1951, was engineered by Col. A 
el Shishakly. On Dec. 3, 1951, the high 
military council headed ‘by Shis. yi 
named Col. Fawzi Selo Chief of Sta 

Prime Minister and Detetise eae “4 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The 1950 
constitution substantially increased the 
- power of the unicameral legislature, which 
is popularly elected for four years. It stip- 
ulated that the president, who is elected 
by the legislature for a five-year term, 
- must be a Moslem. Executive power is exer- 
‘-eised by the premier and cabinet. Latakia 
in the northwest and Jebel Druze in the 
- south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is or- 
ganized around a cadre of troupes spéciales 
transferred from French to Syrian juris- 
diction in Aug., 1945. 


-BOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

imary education is compulsory. In 1951 

Syria had 1,759 primary schools with an 

enrollment of 260,759, and 136 secondary 

schools with 28,595 pupils. There is a uni- 

_ yersity at Damascus. Mutually distrustful 
Teligious sects are a serious weakness. 

Agriculture and animal breeding are the 

- main industries. Only half the land is 


arable, and only a third is actually culti- 


5 


vated. Most crops require irrigation. In 
1950 Syria grew 830,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 322,000 tons of barley. Other 
leading crops include sorghum, olives, cot- 
ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stock- 
raising is important among nomads and 
semi-nomads. 
_ Exports in 1951 totaled £9305,090,000; 
_ imports were £S277,134,000. Chief exports 
were ginned cotton (38%), wool (13%), 
ie sheep (4%), cottonseed (2%) and tobacco 
- (2%). Principal customers were Lebanon 
(20%), France (16%) and the U. 8. 
(12%); chief suppliers, the U. S. (20%), 
Britain (14%) and France (11%). 
In 1950 Syria had 3,021 miles of highway 
and (1949) 539 miles of railway. 
The 1950 budget balanced at £S142,800,- 
000; that for the first six months of 1951, 
at £867,750,000; and that for the new fis- 


a cal year beginning July 1, 1951, at £S197,- 


He 000,000. The public debt on Dec, 31, 1950, 


7 


£ 


' 
M4 


- was £S9,810,940. 

‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is\a narrow plain. Back of that is a 
range of coastal mountains, and still far~ 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
he climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
averaging 50 inches on the coastal range 


A but diminishing to less than four inches 


4m. parts of the desert. Summer tempera~ 


. tures at Aleppo range from about 75° at 


night to 100° 


during the day; winter 


_ temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 


ie. 


_ Thailand (Siam) (Kingdom) 


(Muang Thai) 
; — 198,247 square miles. 
Pe aera mea 1951): 18,836,000 (1937: 
90% *; Chinese, 3.4%} Indian and 


Malayan, 3.4%; others, 3.2%). 
Density per square mile: 95.0. - x 
Ruler; King Rama IX, fon) 
Prime Minister: Luang Pibul Songeram. 
Prineipal cities (census 1947): Bangkok 

(Krung Thep), 827,290 (capital, chief 

port); Kionkned, 590,664 (trading center); 

Chiene Mai, 584,623 (rice, teak); Chieng an 

496,118 (northern trading entes es 
Monetary unit: Baht. ‘ 
Languages: Thai (Siamese), Chinese. 
Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89%; 

Moslem, 4%; Christian and others, 1%. 
* Inciuding about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 

{n Siam. ; oe 

HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving — 

down into their present homeland from 

the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 

A.D., and by the end of the 13th century 

ruled most of the western portion. During 

the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the — 
east and the Burmese to the west. The — 

British obtained recognition of paramount 

interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 

Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siames6 — 

independence. In 1909 Siam renounced © 

claims to suzerainty over four Malayan — 
states in return for almost complete ces-— 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam declared war on ihe 

Central Powers in 1917. 
A coup on June 24, 1932, changed tk 

absolute monarchy into a ‘representativ 

government with universal suffrage. Thus — 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipo! 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After : 

hours of token resistanee on Dec. 8, 1 

Siam yielded to Japanese occupation : 

became one of the springboards in Wo 

War II for the Japanese eampaign agains 

Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japane 

puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 

pursued a poliey of passive resistanc 

against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1946, 

after the Japanese surrender, Siam } 

diated the declarations of war it had m 

against Britain and the U. S, in 1942. 


By a bose ees with Britain yaa | 


agreed that no canal linking the Gi 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be 
across Siamese territory without Brit sr 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreeme 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the ret 
to Indo-China of a border area cede 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 
Luang Pibul Songgram, prime mini: 
during the Japanese occupation, s 
power in a bloodless coup on Nov. 9, 
and although his party was defeate 
elections for the Constituent Assembly 
Jan. 29, 1948, he retained power and 
designated Prime Minister on Apr. 
1948. He remained in the Lae Sense 
coups d’état in 1951, 
On May 11, 1949, the sidie ei 


Simic vt te ae 


under which the country was known dur- 
ing World War II, was readopted in place 
of Siam. King Rama IX, who was born Dec. 
6, 1927, second son of Princé Mahidol of 
Songkhla, succeeded to the Siamese throne 
‘oh June 9, 1946, when his brother, King 
Ananda Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thailand 
is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Under the 1932 constitution, restored after 
- the Dec. 1951 coup d’état to replace that 
of 1949, there is a unicameral Parliament, 
a half nominated, half elected. The govern- 
ment is administered by the Prime Min- 
4 ister and his Cabinet, who are respon- 
sible to the Parliament. 


The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two years 
between the ages of 18 and 30. The army 
had about 30,000 men ih 1951. There was 
also @ militarized policé force of about 
; _ 40,000 mien and a fair-sized air force. The 
“navy had 8 coast-defense ships, 4 subma- 
 Yines, 4 frigates and escort vessels and 
_ Other smaller craft. An infantry battalion, 
3 maval vessels and several planes were 
nt to Korea. 
OCIAL AND ECONOMIC GONDITIONS. 
_ Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education 


th 2,081,414 pupils, and 1,501 private 
hools, with 167,629 pupils. The 5 insti- 


rk at agriculture. Rice (1951: 6,580,000 
trie tors) is the principal crop, the sta- 
food and the leading export. It is the 
is of Thailand’s whole economy and the 
to its prosperity. Next most important 
rubber (exports 1951: 119,784 metric 
. Other products include coconuts, 
tobacco, cotton, sesame, sugar cane 
1 soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 
quantity, is used mainly for hauling. 


pt for native handicraft and food proc~ 
z. eee business is largely con- 


1949 1950 1961 
2,777 3,576 4,473 
ports 2,280 2,881 3,714 


thief exports in 1950 were rice (49%), 
er (20%), tin (8%) and teak (4%). 
ing customers in 1949 were Singapore 
%), the U. S. (15%) and India (13%); 
suppliers, Hong Kong (17%), the 
. (16%) and Singapore (13%). 
re are good water routes which han-~ 
bout 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 


Pe) 


inidndes 


Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Siam 
handles about 80 per cent of the bode! : 


ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1960 the i 
were about 3,600 miles of highway. With 
a number of international airlines using 
its facilities, Bangkok is rapidly becoming» f 
the hub of commercial aviation in south~ 
east Asia. 


The 1951 budget éstimated ordinary ex- 
penditure at 1,178,468,662 baht, extraordi- 
nary expenditure at 1,320,737,512 baht, 
capital expenditure at 998,150,932 baht, 
and all revenue at 2,500,000,000 baht. The 
public debt on Feb. 29, 1952, included 
internal loans of 390,607,000 baht, an ex- 
ternal loan of £1,402,000, U. S. doliar cred- 
its of $4,803,000 and International Bank 
loans of $5,020,000. ; 

There are small deposits of many impor- 
tant minerals, and some precious stones. 
Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
commercial production. Tin output in 1940 
was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
but production was only 9,461 long tone. 
(tin-in-concentrates) in 1951. 

Almost 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
land area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
est product, covers over one-third of this 
area, chiefly in the northern hill country. 
Production in 1948 was about 65,000 tons. 
Other forest products are thingan wood, 
ironwood, ebony, rattan and sticklac. , 

Fisheries, both ocean ard river, ordi- 
harily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
uct value. The average catch of 40,000 tons ~ 
includes mainly mackerel, as well as ane 
choviés, mollusks and shellfish. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. rnstlands 
about three-fourths the size of Texas, sup- 
ports most of its population in the central. : 
alluvial plain which is drained by the 
Chaupaya River and tributaries. The cli-~ 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
the monsoons is broken by the westert 
frontier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-February cool season. Iniand 
temperatures often rise to 100° during si 
hot season. 


His ob i 
“Trans-J onda: shis Jordan | 
: “Trieste 


(Free Territory under U. N. protection) 


Area: 293 square miles. 
Population (est. 1951): 378,000 (italian, ? 
ee Slovene and Croat, 10%; others, 


Lh 


Density per square mile: 1,290.1. 
eel city (census 1936): ‘Trleste, 


Monetary unit: Lira, Yugoslav dinar 
FP Religion: Peegopynentyy Roman, ks 
Cc. 


» manevarese? ‘Italian and. signee (offi- 
ial), Croat. — 


Focal point of Big Power dispute during 
the 1946 treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
_ Territory of Trieste on the northeastern 
_ Adriatic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
‘Soviet Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
_ for the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
_ the port of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
-Soviet-dominated Danubla. The U. S. and 
Britain opposed these claims. A French 
compromise was adopted which gave Yugo- 
slavia the predominantly Italian cities of 
western Istria, including the Pola naval 
_ base; from the other predominantly Italian 
- parts, consisting of the city and surround- 
— ing territory of Trieste, the Free Territory 
was formed under U. N. protection. 


The territory formed part of Austria 
_ (Trieste from 1882) before World War I, 
and Trieste became the strategic port of 
central Europe and outlet for the trade of 
_ the Danube basin. By the treaty of Rapallo 
~ (Nov. 12, 1920) between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, the territory along with all of Istria 
went to Italy as part of “Italia trredenta.” 
__After the German collapse early in May, 
_ 1945, Tito’s Yugoslav forces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with 
_ Yugoslavia. By an agreement of June 9, 
1945, most of the area (197 sq. mi.) was 
_ put under temporary Yugoslav administra- 
tion, but a smaller part (96.sq. mi.), in- 
cluding cee: was placed under Allied 

_ control. 


The governor of the Free Territory, who 
cannot be an Italian or Yugoslav national, 
is appointed by the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council for a term of five years, after 
consultation with the Italian and Yugo- 
play governments. Legislative authority is 

_ vested in a popularly elected unicameral 
Assembly. The Council has not yet reached 
agreement on the choice of a governor; 
hence the territory is still administered by 

_ Angilo-U. 8S. and Yugoslav forces within 

_ the two zones defined by the peace treaty. 

_ The Yugoslav zone has virtually been in- 
ocorporated into Yugoslavia. 

_ On March 20, 1948, the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain and France jointly proposed the return 

of Trieste to Italy. Yugoslavia countered 
with an offer to yield Trieste if Italy in 

_ turn would give up the city of Gorizia, but 

the Italian government refused. 


3 Turkey (Republic) 
Ree (Tirkiye Ciimhburiyeti) 
ois 296,185 square miles. 
ulation (census 1950): 
tarkish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 
oe Yugoslavian, 9%: others, 1.5%).* 
2 Density per square mile: 70.7. 
President: Celal Bayar. 

_ Premier: Adnan Menderes. 
Principal cities (census 1950): Istanbul 
yrmer 


20,934,670 


Constantinople), 1,018,468 (chief. 


art comercial center); Izmir (Smyrna), 
Be 840 ea Ankara (Angora), 286,- 
781 (capital); Adana, 117,799 (agricultural 
center) ; Bursa, 100,007 (silk, carpets) ; Es-— 
kisehir, 88,459 ‘(trading center). 

Monetary unit: Turkish pound, ah 
Languages; Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian. 
: O shaapiares Mohammedan, 98. 6%; others, 

Os 
* 1935, by place of birth. 


HISTORY. Successor to the once eae 
Ottoman Empire, Turkey is a nation of 
striking contrasts ranging from the multi- 
racial metropolis of Istanbul to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia. It has made marked ~ 
advances toward modernization and West- 
ernization under the original impetus of 
the national hero, the late Kemal Ataturk. 


The Ottoman Turks first appeared in 
the early 13th century a. Under the lead- 
ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
gradually spread their hegemony over most — 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
the gates ‘of Vienna in the 17th century. — 
At the height of its power, the Empire tal 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of | 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria.. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 % 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Russi 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th ce: 
tury and made herself official protector 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian — 
drive on Constantinople prompted England — 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. 
a result of the Russo-Turkish war (187’ 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw | 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the B 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a reve 
led by the Young Turks, an organizatio 
of youthful liberals, had forced the a 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 
established a constitutional regime. 


World War rie a secret alliance was 8 


and in September the Allies oe 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully ¢ 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia — 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 191 
Allied forces held the territory along 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and le 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicini' 
In 1919 the new Nationalist ps 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organ 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa 


ihe Ra ct et 


mal president of both the assembly ahd 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn. The present Turkish bound- 
_ aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
‘fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 
and later negotiations. The caliphate and 
“sultanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
F “Kemal Atatiirk, as its first president. He 
_ carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrialization. 
ea ‘The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
; gated a number of provisions of the Treaty 
of Lausanne relating to the Straits and 
authorized Turkey to fortify the former 
demilitarized zone. Turkey was given sole 
responsibility for the defense of the area. 
On Aug, 7, 1946, Soviet Russia proposed in 
 @ note to Turkey that defense of the 
_ §8traits be made a joint Turkish-Soviet 
__ responsibility under a revision of the Mon- 
_ treux Convention, but the proposal was 
_ opposed by both Britain and the U. 8., as 
well as by Turkey, 
‘General Ismet Inini was elected to suc- 
¢eed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 1938 and wus re-elected in 1939, 1943 
z and “1946, but was defeated in 1950 and 
. succeeded by Cela] Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
@ mutual assistance pact was concluded 
- with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
a neutral course during most of World 
7 “hdl TI, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 


toc xk no active part in the conflict. After 
abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish non- 
gression pact in March, 1945, Turkey 
“subjected to Soviet pressure for a 
are in the control of the Dardanelles. 
assist Turkey in effecting moderniza- 
tion necessary for the preservation of its 
‘ national integrity, the U. 8, in 1947 agreed 
advance $100,000,000, all of which was to 
used for the armed forces or to a lesser 
k xtent for economic projects directly re- 
f lated to Turkish defense. Turkey has also 
- recetved aid under the European Recovery 
Program. 

GOVERNMENT. The constitution, as 
nded in 1937, defines the Turkish state 
epublican, nationalist, populist, éta- 
ecular, and revolutionary.”’ The presi- 
is chosen from the deputies of the 
mal Assembly; his term of office is 
identical with the life of euch Assembly. 
The 487 members of the Assembly are 
ted by universal suffrage for a term of 
© years. According to the constitution, 
Assembly exercises the executive power 
ough the president and Council of Min- 


‘ernment and at any time dismiss it. 


‘poppies are grown in the Smyrna, Malatia 


10,216,000 cattle, 1,140,000 horses, 1, 
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isters (cabinet) appointed by him. It m 
at any time control the actions of the go 


The Republican Peopie’s party, whict 
had been in power since 1923, was over=- — 
whelmingly defeated in free elections held 
May 14, 1950, by the Democratic party. The 
latter won 408 seats in the assembly, Peo- — 
ple’s party 69, National party 1, independ- — 
ents 9. Centralization 1s the basis of the © 
governmental system. The pre-republic ju- 
dicial system, based on Sunni Moslem law, — 
Was replaced in 1926 by a new system based 
on the Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory : 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period © 
is three years, The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 1989, is about 500,000. 
Large purchases of modern matériel were — 
made during World War II, and additional 
armaments were received from the U. 8. — 
after the war. The air force, under the di- 
rect control of the Turkish General Staff, 
had a strength of about 1,000 planes in ~ 
1950. The navy has 1 battle cruiser, 10 fleet — 
destroyers and 11 submarines, in addition ~ 
to smaller craft, including a number of © 
former U. 8. and British minesweepers. A 
regimental combat team of 5,000 men was 
dispatched to Korea in 1950. 


EDUCATION. Elementary education is 
hominally obligatory trom 7 to 16. In 
1949-50 there were 17,029 primary schools — 
with 1,625,499 pupils and 383 secondary 

schools with an enrollment of 69,226. There 
were 34 institutions of higher learning 
with 26,625 students mn 1949-50, The Latin © 
alphabet replaced the Arabic script in 1928. — 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the principal economic activity, en- — 
gaging about 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion, Only about 20 per cent of the land is — 
under cultivation, but the government has 
made great efforts to modernize and im- 
prove farming. The most important cash 
crop is tobacco (1950: 87,000 metric tons) 
with the best quality coming from the 
Pontic coast near Samsun and also from 
Bafra, Sinop and Trebizond. Cotton (1951: 
155,000 metric tons, ginned) is grown in 
the south of Asia Minor while figs come — 
exclusively from the Smyrna region. Prin- 
cipal grain crops, with 1951 production in 
metric tons, are wheat, 5,600,000; barley, 
2,700,000; oats, 350,000; and corn, 850,000. 
Turkey is a leading exporter of! olive oil; 
the Brusa region and the Ionian coast are — 
the principal areas of cultivation. Opium 


—. 


and Tokat regions. 


Turkey is rich in ilvestock. The most 
important animal is the goat, of which 
there were 17,323,000 m 1949, including 
the valuable Angora which thrives on 
uplands ot the plateau. There were a 


000 asses and 22,128,000 pute in 196 


Wool production was 19,000 metric tons, 
2 lean basis, in 1961. 
__-‘In 1941 Turkey had 1,052 industrial es- 
_ tablishments. Staple industries have been 
established in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
glass, sugar and cement. A large propor- 
_ tion of the factories are government-op- 
. erated. Istanbul is the major industrial 
_ Brea. 
_ ‘TRADE, Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
Jows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


: 1940 1950 1951 
. Exports 694 7138 879 
Imports 968* 877* 1,126* 


Includes military equipment imported under U. 8. 
- military assistance program. 
eee 
< Principal customers in 1951 were West- 
ern Germany (27%), the U. S. (21%), 
Britain (8%) and France (7%). Leading 

_ suppliers were Western Germany (24%), 

Britain (17%), the U. 8. (12%) and Italy 
(7%). Chief exports were raw cotton 

_ (25%), tobacco (21%) and fruits, largely 

 gultanas, (18%); leading imports, machin- 
ery, iron, steel, fuel and oil. 
‘COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. In 
June 1951, Turkey had a merchant fleet of 
230 vessels (100 tons and over) aggregat- 
ing 428,971 gross tons. The length of rail- 
ways (1949) was 4,882 miles, all state- 
owned, Highway mileage in that year was 

18,530. 

_ Governmental expenditure and revenue 
estimates for the fiscal year beginning 
Mar. 1, 1951, were £1T1,579,758,700 and 
£T1,344,988,200, respectively. The public 

- debt on Nov. 80, 1949, was £T2,133,000,000. 
MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey's rich 
mineral resources are still comparatively 
Unexploited. Deposits of copper in the 

- large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 

_ fan frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1951 output: 17,884 short tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1951 output: 4,728,000 tons). A virtual 
- world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals include chrome, manga- 

_ mhese ore, emery and antimony. 

; _ Nearly nine per cent of the total area of 

Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 


' 25,419 square miles. A large proportion of. 


Eastern Thrace is also under forest, cov- 
ering 1,648 square miles. | 
. TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Turkey 1s 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 
toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus. 
Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
4 equal to the state of Massachusetts. It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula-~ 
tion is concentrated in and near the two 
_ ¢mportant towns, Istanbul (Constantino- 
«ple and Edirne (Adrianople). Turkey, in 


Asia, or Anatolia, about the size of Texas, 
is roughly a rectangle in shape with its 
short sides on the east and west. Its center 
is a treeless plateau rimmed by moun- 
tains. Along the seacoast the elevation — 
drops steeply to a wooded plain some 75 
miles wide. On the land frontiers, the belt — 
of forest clothes the foothills of the Tau- — 
rus Mountains and the Armenian nigh 
lands. 
Turkey has a great. variety of climate. 
Along the coast from Antioch to the Dar- — 
danelles the climate is Mediterranean, 
with rainy winters and dry summers. — 
Thence to the Bosporus it is transitional — 
to the type of climate with heavy year- 
round rainfall. Semitropical fruits and tea 
may be grown in the region beyond Trebi- © 
zond on the Black Sea. The western pla- 
teau has a harsh steppe climate, with cold — 
winters, hot summers and scanty rainfall, — 
while the eastern plateau exhibits a tran- 
sition from steppe to alpine climate. Is- 
tanbul has a méan annual temperature 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) and 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rata 
falls approximately one day out of three. 


——. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles’ 
(8,173,666 in 1938). By 
Population (est.. 1952): 207,000,0: 


(170,467,186 by 1939 census) (Great R 
sian, 58.4%; Ukrainian, 16.6%; Byelo 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartars, 2.5 
Kazakhs, 1.8%; Armenian, Azerbaija 
coe es each 1.3%; more than 100 oe 
Density per square ‘mile. 24.4.* (i 
Chairman of Presidium of Suprem¢ 
Council: Nikolai M. Shvernik. 
Premier: Joseph Vissarionovich Stali 
Prine ne cities (census 1939): Moscow, 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 
(industrial. center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 
$46,293 (industrial center, epee ‘Khar- 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, coal 
809,347 (oil center, AZerRN m); rl 
644,116 (iron and steel); Odessa (19 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashk 
585, "005 rerlding tobacco) ; Prins ae 
519,175 (building materials, leather); Ro 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, a 
Monetary unit: Rouble. : 
Languages: See Population. 
Religions: Russian Orthodox (predom 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Cat 
Jewish, Lutheran. 
* Including acquisitions since 1939. 


HISTORY. The history of Russia beg ; 
with the eho legendary figure 7 


various tribes were united py the 8} 
of Christianity in the 10th and 11th « 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was conver 
in 988. During the 11th century the gr: 


| dukes of Kiev held such ceutralizing | 


i) se oS alk 
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as.existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their domin- 
ions through their office of tribute collec- 
tor for the Mongols. 


In the late 15th century, Ivan TII, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival king- 
doms of Novgorod and Tver and threw off 
the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1583-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
the title of tsar, is considered to have 
founded the Russian State. He crushed the 
power of rival princes and boyars (great 
land-owners), but Russia remained largely 
medieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
nov tsar, Michael (1618-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia's boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 
the reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
poleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
sarabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe's rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 


During the reign of Alexander I 
(1855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
the Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
tions were imposed on the emancipated 
class, Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
sia’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
the first time in 1906. Nicholas continued 
in his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no influence in the government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficiency of the tsarist regime, 


‘although the call of patriotism held the 


poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 


the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 


son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 


‘pressure from the Duma and was later 


Killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was. formed, composed of both 


‘conservative and radical elements. This 


government, under the successive premier- 


ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, @ Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Nov. 7, 1917, came. the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commiussars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government frox 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland in 1920 resulted 
in Russian defeat and withdrawal. 

On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—became the ‘Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union 
of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Transcaucasian 8.S.R.’s. 

The sudden death of Lenin (Jan; 21, 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not 
only swifter socialization at home but fo- 
mentation of revolution abroad, In .1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Pian (1928-32): called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industfial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
zation program was opposed by the Ku- 
laks, or wealthier peasants, who were vig- 
orously suppressed. Purges carried out in 
1936-38 removed many prominent’ leaders 
of the Revolution and top army officers. 

Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
fnendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and France and then, 
after Hitler’s rise to power in 1933; by par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an 
anti-Fascist program—took another abrupt 
turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the’ signing of 
a Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
ritory seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) be=- 
came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian 8.5.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
at the conclusion of the Finnish’ war, of 
1938-40, part of the Karelian 8.S.R. set up 
March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 
mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina), part of the Moldavian 8.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuanta, occupied in June, 1940, were 
absorbed into the U.S.S.R, as the 14th, 
15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
annexations have not been recognized by 


United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 


% Immediately following the German at- 

tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
for the defense of the state were vested in 
the State Defense Council headed by Sta- 
‘in, who had taken over the post of pre- 
‘mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
in the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942-Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 

- troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 

and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan, 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 
@6érn forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 
Karafuto and the Kuriles, 


-- After the war, with its eastern European 
satellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
im opposition to the western democracies, 
the Soviet Union launched a full-scale po- 

~ litical offensive against the non-Commu- 
nist world, particularly the United States 
and Great Britain. 


Efforts to discredit Anglo-U. S. influence 
- were initially a failure. The western powers 
countered the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
with a highly effective “air-lift,” com- 
pleted the unification of western Germany 
and went on to unite all of western 
Europe (except Spain) into a solid wall 
of opposition to Communist aggression 
_ through the vehicle of the North Atlantic 
- Pact. Nevertheless, there has been no indi- 
cation of a change in Soviet plans or aims, 
and the Korean war was interpreted by 
- many people as the start of widespread 
_ Communist military aggression, to supple- 
ment the political ‘“‘cold war.” Evidence of 
an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in 
_ the summer of 1949 was reported by Presi- 
dent Truman on Sept. 23, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist State 
of Workers and Peasants” whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
fon, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
- Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representa- 
_ tives, each autonomous republic 11, each 
- gutonomous oblast five, and each national 
_ okrug one (total 657); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis 
- with one representative for each 300,000 
ef pepulation (total membership 682). All 
_ representatives are elected for four-year 
terms; the last election was held on Mar. 
12, 1950. Elections amount to a blanket 
- endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
candtiates already nominated by’ the 
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Communist Party, youth organizations, 
collective farms and trade unions. The only 
election in the Western sense of the word — 
takes place in the selection of the nominees 
by these groups. All citizens: over the age 
of 18 are enfranchised. 
The Presidium of the Supreme Counetl- 
acts as a directive body between the ses-~ 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the euS 
preme Council. 
The highest executive and adminieea 
tive power is exercised by the Council of 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commissars) 
appointed by the Supreme Council and 
headed by a chairman (premier) and 14 — 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and execu= 
tive orders on the basis of laws in opera=- 
tion and svpervises their execution. The 
administrative machinery is necessarily — 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- 
ble not only for the ordinary administra- — 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of state-owned enterprises. 
The 16 constituent republics of the Un: 
jon are as follows: the Russian Soviet — 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 per cent of the 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian S,S.R. (Minsk); Armenian 
8.8.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku 
Georgian §,S.R. (Tiflis); Turkmen S.S.R._ 
(Ashkhabad); Uzbek 5.S.R. (Tashkent); 
Tadzhik 8SR. (Stalinabad); Kazakh 
S.S.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz S8S.R. 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish §8.5S.R. 
zavodsk); Moldavian S.5.R. (Kishinev) 
Lithuanian S8.S.R. (Vilnius); Estont 
8.8.R. (Tallinn) and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga) 
Postwar territorial acquisitions inclu 
the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi.) 0 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, 194 
incorporated into the Ukrainian 8.S.R. : 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into the 
R.S.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonomot 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakh 
(18,985 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Isl: 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet tro 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into» 
Khabarovsk Krai of the RSFSR; t 
northern part of eastern Prussia (a) 
7,000 sq. mi.), placed under de facto 
viet administration at the Potsdam 
ference and incorporated into R.56.F. 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Kénigsb 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finlan 
obtained de jure under the 1947 treaty an 
incorporated into the Murmansk Obla: 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east of the 
Curzon Line (69, 860 sq. mi.), under te 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 1 
incorporated into the Ukrainian and | 
lorussian S,S.R.’s. 
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_ COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party, 
which now has more than 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
‘tion through instructions from the céntral 
organs to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 
fon Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
larly: The Congress elects a Central Com- 
mittee (71 members, 68 alternates), which 
1 in turn elects: (1) an executive body (Po- 
 fitburo) with 11 members and one alter- 
nate, (2) an organizational bureau (Org- 
buro), which manages the Party, (3) a 
secretariat headed by a general secretary 
(Stalin), and (4) a Committee of Party 
_ Control with 31 members, 
_ An All-Union Party Congress was called 
to meet on Oct. 5, 1952, to revise the party 
- organization and to approve a fifth 5-year 
plan to increase production 70% above the 
q 1950 level. This was the first All-Union 
Sia Congress to be called since March 
1989. 

In Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
- munist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 
_ dominated organization composed of rep- 
esentatives from nine national Commu- 
nist parties, was established in Belgrade. 
[ts headquarters were moved to Bucharest 
after the break with Tito in June, 1948. 
» tt was designed to replace the Comintern 
(dissolved in 1943) as an instrument in 
ihe promotion of worldwide communism. 
he new unit was described as represent- 
ing the core of a united front against the 
reat of “reactionary and imperialist ag- 
sion,” typified most immediately in the 
Bs et-boycotted European Recovery Pro- 
baad 
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ENSE. The land, air and sea forces 
“under the unified control of the 
med Forces ministry until Feb., 1950, 
ens ‘@ separate Navy ministry was cre- 
. Military service is compulsory; the 
; lal training period varies from 2 to 5 
-~years. The armed forces, which were esti- 
mated to have reached a peak of more 
: han 15,000,000 in 1945, numbered approxi- 
mz ately 4,500,000 in 1951. The strength of 
_ the army, including MVD and MGN troops 
ret police organizations with paramili- 
' formations), was about 3,300,000, or- 
d in more than 200 line divisions, 
ll of which were at full strength 
,000), with supporting troops. The air 
e had about 600,000 men and 20,000 
es; the havy, about 600,000 men. More 
600,000 troops were stationed outside 
et borders, including 30 divisions in 
tern Germany. At least 700,000 men 
ere estimated to be located in Siberia 


In 1952, it was believed to have a tonn 


vague as that about the army and alr tor 


of about 600,000, including 3 battleships, 
14 cruisers, 2 coast defense ships, 82 de~ — 
stroyers, 58 escort vessels, 370 subma- — 
rines, and large flotillas of coastal and 
river craft, patrol vessels, minesweepers 
and other small ancillary craft. An ex= 
tensive naval-construction program Was 
part of the fourth Five-Year Plan. 
In 1949 the Soviet Union received 45 ves- 
sels from the Italian fleet, including a 
battleship and a cruiser. At the same time 
it returned to Britain and the U.S, ships 
borrowed in 1944, including the battleship 
H.M.S. Royal Sovereign and the cruiser — 
U.5.8. Milwaukee. : 
On its face, about 24 per cent of the 
1952 budget was allotted for military ex- 
penditures, but expenses linked to the 
armed forces in other parts of the bacen 
greatly increased this percentage. ~ | 
EDUCATION. The school system through- e 
out the country is based upon uniform text — 
books and the same syllabus, although a 
number of hours are allowed for native © 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools, All schools are state 
controlled, and compulsory education be- — 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is 
being abolished and separate schools es- — 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; the 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary — 
and secondary schools in 1951 was 37,000,- 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are the — 
newly established Suvorov military schools ~ 
for the training of future officers. In 1951, 
880 colleges and institutions of higher 
learning existed, with 1,250,000 students, 
Literacy was estimated at 81% in 1940. ~ 
AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultural | 
country, the Soviet Union has grown 
since about 1920 into an industrial-agri< — 
cultural power, with sgriculture Serre 
great advances at the same time. The total — 
area under cultivation was 259,500,000 — 
acres in 1913,-291,600,000 acres in 1929, and 
388,000,000 acres in 1941. ; 


PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS: za 
(in millions of bushels; U. 8. Department — 
of Agriculture estimates) 


1935-30 le 
Grain * average 1948 1949 
‘Wheat 1,124 1,025 ‘1,100 
Rye 885 930 950 
Barley 425 315 810 
Maize 170 135 140 — 
Oats 1,165 780 TTB 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY re. 
(millions of head) 
Animal 1933 1947 
Horses 16.6 119 } 
Cattle 38.4 52.0. 
Sheep and Ariat: 50.2 84.7 © 
Pigs 12.1 13.4. 


growing of the most varied crops, ranging 
from the temperate to the subtropical. 
Under the fourth Five-Year Plan, grain 
_ production increased to 124,700,000 metric 
_ tons in 1950 (a 5% increase over the pre- 

‘war average), sugar beets to 24,300,000 

{14% increase), and raw cotton to 8,750,- 
000 (60% increase). Total grain produc- 
tion-was estimated to have dropped to 
114,600,000 metric tons in 1951, however. 


INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 per cent of the total state industries is 

- controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 

_-trialization of the country has been a ma- 
jor objective of its leaders. Completion of 
the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
1933-37) and of most of the third (1937- 

_ 42) saw a great increase in the volume and 
versatility of Soviet industry. 


The large-scale evacuation of piants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
' with the eastward orientation of industry 
_ prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
- to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
_ aluminum production, and more than 60 
per cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 

_ tion of heavy capital equipment. 


_ Large increases in production were re- 

under the fourth Five-Year Plan, 

_ which ended in 1950. Pig-iron production 

- {n 1951 was about 21,900,000 metric tons; 
_ steel production, about 31,600,000 tons. 


The plan contemplated construction of 

45 additional blast furnaces, 180 open- 
hearth furnaces, 90 electric furnaces and 
104 rolling mills, It also called for a 100 
per cent increase in engineering produc- 
_ tion and equipment and for an increase of 
3.7 times in the metallurgical industries. 

_ Even at the 1950 rate, however, Soviet 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
peendex numbers of industrial production; 


1946 = 100) 
1948 1949 1950 
“Total production 155 186 227 
Pig iron 139 165 193 
Steel 140 175 208 
; Coal 128 145 161 
Petroleum 134 153 174 
Automobiles 273 617 870 
- Cement 192 242 307 
- Tractors 426 660 810 
Cotton textiles 165 188 203 
‘Woolen textiles 170 202 209 
Soy nessek footwear 172 210 262 
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steel production was on a level only about 
the same as that of the U. 8S. in 1913. 
The value of capital investments in 
the period 1946-50 was fixed at 1500 
000,000 roubles. 

According to official Soviet sources, pro- e 
duction in the final quarter of 1947 
reached the 1940 level, and output in 1950 
was 73 per cent above the 1940 level and = : 
127 per cent above that of 1946. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Soviet foreign trade is — 
a state monopoly, and foreign goods are ; 
purchased in accordance with an over-all 
plan conducted under the supervision of — 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected 
with the Ministry are a number of egy 
import and transport combines. 

The U.S.S.R. share in world exports 
(1938) was 1.1 per cent; imports, 1.2 per 
cent. No later statistics are available. Ex-— 
ports were grain, 21.9 per cent; lumber and ie 
timber, 16.8 per cent; furs, 9.9 per cent; — 
petroleum and products, 7.9 per cent; and — 
cotton goods and threads, 4.5 per cent. Im- _ 
ports included machines and industrial 
equipment, 26.8 per cent; iron and steel, 
10.3 per cent; wool, 5.3 per cent; electrical 
machines and parts, 4.2 per cent; and live 
animals, 3.7 per cent. From June 22, 1941, 
until 1945, large supplies were recelved 
from Britain and Canada, and from Oct. 1 
1941, until after V-J Day, a total of $11,-— 
141,470,000 in lend-lease assistance cams 
from the U. 5S. 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lioyd’ & 
Register of shipping, the merchant marine 
on June 30, 1951, had 989 ships (over 100 
tons) aggregating 2,221,645 tons, Merchant ~ 
ship construction was made subordinate — 
to naval construction under the fourth 
Five-Year Plan. The principal ports inclu 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, Mur- — 
mansk and Archangel on the Arctic Oceal 
and White Sea, respectively; Vladivosto} 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Black Sea ~ 
ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novoross ke 
and Batum. River and canal transport 
extremely important. In 1950 there were 
about 75,000 miles of navigable rivers al 
canals. 

Railway mileage was estimated in 1950 
70,000, of which about a third was dou 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,1 
490 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers we 
carried in 1938. Highway mileage (194! 
totaled 849,520, but only 7,146 mi. 
than in Vermont) were reported : 
weather roads in 1949. Under the i 
Five-Year Plan, war-devastated railw 
lines were rebuilt and another aoe m 


miles in Siberia. ; 

Air traffic is assuming great importance, 
especially in the central Asiatic portio 
the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, 
network of air routes covered 69,845 | 


miles, over which some 2,000,000 passengers 
were carried (800,000 in 1938). Moscow is 
eonnected with the capitals of all the Un- 
jon republics by Gaily air service, and there 
are regular services to the Far East and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
allowed te enter the U.S.S.R. 


‘FINANCE. Recent financial data are as 
foltows, in billions of roubles: 


1950 1951 1952* 
Revenue 422.1 468.0 509.9 
Expenditure 412.7 4413 476.9 


_ * Budget estimate. 


‘The budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
‘narily aré handled through private chan- 
nels in other countries. The internal debt 

in 1939 amounted to $2,667,369,471. 
‘MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
_ fichest country in the world in mineral 
5 ‘resources, containing deposits of almost 

_ @very known mineral, It ranks second in 
coal production, first in chromite, sec- 
‘ond in iron ore, third in petroleum, second 
in gold, and retains high rank in the pro- 
duction of numerous others. The richest 
_-mineral region is that of the Ural Moun~ 
tains, which lacks orly good coking coal. 
evel coal Peano in 1951 Was esti- 


960), perhaps 40,000,000 tone: Other 
roduction estimates included aluminum 
1950) 190,000 metric tons; copper (1951) 
,000 short tons; lead ale 141, 500 


68,000 short tons; gold (1950) 7,000,000 
Z. Petroleum production was estimated 

301,000,000 barrels in the year 1951, 
scluding eastern Poland and Sakhalin. 
ge ae are believed to exist in 


beria, but there are also valuable stands 
the SO eas Plans were made late in 


to 90 mi, wide in the southern steppes 
te fertile food-producing areas 


HERIES AND FURS. The rivers, lakes 
ad surrounding seas (except the Black 
1} are rich in fish; the catch averages 
| than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
sition of former Japanese fisheries in 
ito and the Kuriles will double the 
ut of the Far Hastern fish industry. 
‘rapping is an important secondary in- 
; y, 6specially in eastern Siberia, 
TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.S.R. is the largest 
‘unbroken political unit in the world, oo- 
xying more than one-seventh of the 
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land surface of the globe. The greater p 


‘and central regions is characterized by 
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of its territory is a vast plain stretc 
from eastern Europe to the Pacific Oc 
This plain, relieved only occasionally “by 
low mountain ranges (notably the Urals), 
consists of three zones running east and 
‘west: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of the 
Arctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt; 
and (8) the steppes or prairies to the 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
come sandy deserts. The topography - is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kieng and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
the plain in Siberia. 

CLIMATE. The climate necessarily is var« 
ied, but for the most part is continental. 
In general the climate of the northern 
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long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Si- 
beria has the coldest winters in the world; 
the January average at Verkhoyansk 1s 
+659°. In the southern regions the climate 
varies between temperate and subtropical. 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh &.S.R.’s 
are largely desert and semi-desert areas. 
In the central belt rainfall is fairly uni- 
form, averaging about 15 inches east of 
the Urals and 20 inches to the west. In 
the tundra to the north it drops to about 
8 inches and to 4 inches in the gute 
regions. 


Average daily low temperature at Mos- 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°) in ane: 
the coldest month; average daily high is 
71° during July, the warmest month. 5 


Uruguay (Republic) 
(Reptiblica Oriental del Uruguay) — 
Area: 72,172 square miles, 
Population (est. 1949): 2,650,000 (pre- 
nantly oF European extraction). 

sep enEIEy per square mile: 36.7. . . 

President of Federal Council: Andrés 
Martinez Trueba. 

Principal cities (est. 1948); Montevideo, 
850,000 (capital); Paysanda, 50,000 (meat 
packing); Salto, 48,000 (cattle raising); 

eed, 33,000 (farming aaa 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion; Remar Catholic. 
HISTORY. Urugtay, a little larger than 
North Dakota, has many distinctions. It is 
the smallest and most densely populated — 
of the sovereign South American nations. 
It has one of the highest proporti 
white population and one of the 
illiteracy rates in all Latin Ameria: 
spite constant pressure from Argen 


neighbor, Uruguay has managed to re- 
main one of the most democratic and 


progressive of Latin American states. 

_ Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discoy- 
ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
were first to settle it when they founded 
Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, 
Spain wrested the country from Portugal 
in 1778. Uruguay revolted against Spain in 
1811, only to be conquered in 1816-20 by 


the Portuguese from Brazil. Independence 


was re-asserted with Argentine help in 
1825, and the republic was set up in 1830. 
There followed a long period of factional 
strife between two groups still in exist- 
ence at the present time—the Blancos and 
the Colorados. President José Batlle y Or- 
-dofiez launched a@ series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
modern career of democracy, although Ga- 
briel Terra, elected president in 1931, 
seized dictatorial power and modified the 
constitution to permit his re-election. 
Terra was succeeded in 1938 by Alfredo 
Baldomir and, in 1943, by Juan José de 


Amézaga, both of whom worked closely 


with the U. S. on global and hemispheric 


-policy. In 1946, Tomas Berreta was elected 


president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 
a four-year term and was replaced after 
his death on Aug. 2, 1947, by Luis Batlle 
Berres. The latter was succeeded on Mar. 
i, 1951, by Andrés Martinez Trueba, who 
became President of the Federal Council 
effective Mar. 3, 1952. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, Under the 
1984 Constitution, as amended in 1951, the 
executive power is exercised by a Federal 
Council of 9 members, 6 of the majority 
and 3 of the minority party, normally 
popularly elected for 4-year terms. There 
is a bicameéral Congress composed of a 
99-member Chamber of Deputies and a 
230-member Senate elected for 4 years. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 
Service in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 
000) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy has a 1,150-ton, sloop, a 
surveying vessel and several smaller craft. 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
primary education is compulsory, and all 
education is free. There was in 1950 a 
total of 212,509 pupils in 1,722 public 
schools and 11,948 students in the univer- 


sity at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
centage of white population includes many 


foreign-born, mostly Italian and Spanish, 
but some Brazilian, Argentine and French. 

Cattie, sheep, meat and wool dominate 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 


per cent of its grassy land devoted to graz~- 


ing, there were in 1951, 23,408,642 sheep 


and 8,665,656 cattle. Wool production in 
1061 was 95, 000 short tons, greasy. With 


only about 5 per cent of the land culti- 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, the 
chief crop (1960-51: 479,202 short tons). 

Other crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, 
potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. Wine production in 1951 was about 
19,200,000 U. S. gallons. 

Uruguay slaughters more than two mile 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and 
meat processing is the largest manufac= — 
turing industry. There are many modern 
plants for chilling or freezing meat, ang 
plants for liquid extract of beef. 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase — 
went to the U. S. Recent data are as fol-. 
lows (in millions of U. S. dollars): a 


1949 1950 1951. 
Exports 191.7 254.3 236.3 
Imports 180.8 199.6 315.7 


In value, wool was the chief export 7 
(41%) in 1951, followed by beef and mut- — 
ton (16%) and hides and skins (10%). 4 
Chief customers were the U. S. (48%), 4 
Britain (18%) and Belgium (5%). The 
U. S. (38%) and Britain (11%) were the » 
principal suppliers. Leading imports in=— 
cluded machinery, vehicles, gasoline, exe f 
tiles and sugar. Rea, 

Steamers of 14-foot draft can tr. : 
half-way up the Uruguay River bor Ti. 
and smaller craft can go nearly the length — 
of that border. The Rio Negro is navigable — 
only in its lower course. Railway mileage 
in 1949 totaled 1,874. Prior to 1948, 90. per ‘ 
cent was British-owned, but in that year — ip 
the government purchased complete in- — 
terest. Road mileage was 26,000 in 1948, of 
which 3,051 mi, were paved. Leis 


Actual government expenditure in 19% ' 
Was 306,000,000 pesos; revenue, 280,000,000 © 
pesos. The funded public debt on June 80, 
1951, was 895,030,000 pesos. : i 

Minerals are of slight importance. 
the north, some gold is mined and t 
are small deposits of silver, lead, Copp 
tale and lignite. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Urugi 
@ low rolling plain in the south and a 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mile 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on ti 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. T 
climate is good, Average summer temp 2 
ture in January and February is 71°, a 


Frost is almost unknown. Average raing 
is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn. ~ 


Vatican City State 
(Stato Citta Vaticana) © bo 
Area: 168.7 acres. 
Population fet 1948): 800 (Ital 


85%}; Swiss and others, 15%). me 
Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius xa Bt 


Z Eo Monetary unit: Lira. 
, Languages: Latin, Italian. 
~ Religion: Roman Catholic. 


« The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
_ northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an area 
of some 17,000 square miles. During the 
_ struggle for Italian unification (1860-70), 
- most of this area became part of Italy. 
° By an Italian law of May 13, 1871, the 
_ temporal power of the Pope was abro- 
ted, and the territory of the Papacy was 
_ confined to the Vatican and Lateran pal- 

aces and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 

Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 

can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
ive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
f the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
Gan was again recognized, thus restoring 
-Pope’s temporal authority over the 
. Accompanying the treaty were con- 
mtions regulating the position of the 
hholic Church in Italy and providing for 
bursement to the Vatican in final set- 
a or the claims of the Holy See 


: 


genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
% elected Pope on March 2, 1939. 
> Pope has full legal, executive and 
‘ial powers. Executive power over the 
is. in the hands of a governor 


ites of Cardinals is the Pope's 
lef advisory body, and upon his death 
the ‘pete inals elect his Sega for life. 


! ete of "70 members: 6 Cardinal- 
Bishops, 60 Cardinal-Priests, and 14 Cardi- 
|-Deacons. In September 1952, there 


‘Th Benieral Paanidistration of the Ro- 
an Catholic Church throughout the 
carried on in the Vatican by 12 


its diplomatic relations with foreign 
es, the Vatican is represented by 
pal Secretary of State. In 1951 the 
maintained diplomatic relations 
b 39 states through its papal-nuncios 
ibassadors ) ge inter-nuncios (minis- 


third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 


and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s — 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
in 1% buildings in the city of Rome out- — 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 
Area: 352,143 square miles. 
Population (census 1950): 4,986,000 

mestizo, 65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%: 
ndian, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 14.2. 

Executive: Governing junta headed by 
German Suarez Flamerich. 

Principal cities (census 1950): Caraca: 
487,000 (capital); Maracaibo, 232,000 (oil): 
Barquisimeto, 105,000 (coffee, sugar, min- 
ing): Valencia, $8,000 (farming center). 

onetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 
HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
distinction of being the world’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only — 
by the U. S. In South America it is the 
sixth country in size and the only inde- 
pendent country lying entirely north of 
the equator. Simdén Bolivar, who led the 
liberation of much of the continent from 
Spain, was born in Caracas. 


Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 


ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important settle- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies. 


to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it — 


was not until 1821 that independence was 
won. Federated at first with Colombia and 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic in 
1830, and then sank for many decades into 
a ccadition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption climaxed by the fronhand regime — 
of Antonio Guzman Blanco from 1870 to 
1889. The U. S. intervened in 1895 to force 
an arbitration between Great Britain and — 
Venezuela in a dispute over the boundary 
with British Guiana. From 1908 to 1935, 
when he died, General Juan Vicente Gé- — 
mez ruled tyrannically over the nation, 
picking various satellites to alternate with 
him in the presidential palace. He was 
succeeded in 1936 by General Eleazar Lé- 4 
pez Contreras. The president during World 
War II, General Isaias Medina Angarita, 
co-operated with the U. 8, but permitted 
such political freedom that he was over 
thrown on Oct, 19, 1945. 


Out of that revolt, militarist in nature 
the Socialist leader Dr. Rémulo Be’ 
court emerged as provisional. Rel 


and his government Yecstved v. 8. recogni- 


tion on Oct. 30, 1945. Betancourt’s party, 
the liberal Accion Democratica, won 137 
out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1946, for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new constitution. The well-known 
writer, Rémulo Gallegos, easily won the 
presidentini election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
the candidate of Accién Democr&tica. The 
latter party also won 83 of the 110 seats 


-in the chamber of deputies. 


* Venezuela’s brief experience with de- 
mocracy was abruptly ended on Nov, 24, 
1948, however, by an army-led conserva- 
tive coup which ousted Gallegos, 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Venezuela 
is a union of 20 states, a federal district 
and two territories. Before November, 1948, 
Congress had a 46-member senate and 
@ 110-member chamber of deputies, both 
elected directly. Under the constitution 
promulgated July 5, 1947, the president 
was elected by popular vote for five years 
and could not succeed himself. The con- 
stitution (Venezuela’s 20th) established 
comprehensive political and social rights, 
including woman suffrage. 


Military service if compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats, corvettes, and other 
minor craft. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tlliteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. In Oct. 1949, 464,- 
697 were enrolled in more than 65,300 
primary schools; secondary and special 
schools numbered 151 with 24,925 students 
in Apr. 1951. There are three universities— 
Los Andes at Mérida, Central University at 
Caracas, and Zulia at Maracaibo. 


Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
keep pace with the food needs of the rap- 
idly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 
Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1951 were 14,090 tons. Other important 
crops are sugar, tobacco, cotton, corn, 
wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
centered east of Lake Maracaibo, and on 
the llanos, is important. In 1950 there 
were 5,359,654 cattle and 1,292,808 hogs. 


‘There are few industries, the most im- 
portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
and tobacco products. Electric power is 
plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 
industry. The 15 oil refineries and top- 
ping plants in 1951 had an output of over 
115,000,000 bbl. In 1951, 2,043,460,000 ciga- 
rettes and 621,491 metric tons of cement 
were produced. 


_ national and two British-owned. There is 


Venezuela into four distinct areas: (1) 


Oil, most of which is found on the 
northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is. by 
far the dominant factor in the economy. It 

- accounts for 95 per cent of exports, gives 
the country a big foreign trade balance - 
and @ treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
trade statistics, in millions of bolivares: 


1949 1950 195% 2 
_ Exports 3,360 8,889 4,573 
Imports 2,241 1,798 2,149 


In. 1951 the U. S. supplied 67 per cent 
of the imports; Britain, 6 per cent. Lead- 
ing imports were machinery and equip. 
ment, metals and manufactures, food= — 
stuffs, beverages and textiles. In addition . 
to petroleum (97%), the chief exports iv 
were coffee and cacao. Most of the ofl goes 
to the U.S. via the islands of Curacao and 
Aruba, refining centers in the West Indies. 
In 1950, those islands took 52 per cent ‘of 
the exports; the U. S., 30 per cent. 

Highways inctude 3,829 miles for alle 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of unime 
proved road. Railway mileage is about 685, 
largely in unconnected short lines, ten 


an extensive air service. La Guaira and — 
Puerto Cabello are the chief seaports. 
Navigable rivers total 6,500 miles. Most of — 
the tonnage sent along the Orinoco— 
navigable for 700 miles for river steamers — 
of 12-foot draft—is transshipped at Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. 


Actual government expenditure in hed 
fiscal year 1950-51 was 2,134,000,000 boli= — 
vares; -revenue, 2,112,000,000 bolivares, — 
There is no foreign debt. 


Oil production increased from 116,0 
000 barrels in 1931 to 622,194,695 barrels 
in 1951 (1950: 546,764,625 barrels). 
In addition to oil, Venezuela has gold ~ 
mines in the region southwest of the Ori- 
noco delta, Output in 1951 was 2,860 troy 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite, ¢ a 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Diamond ~ 
production in 1951 was 63,745 carats, A 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. began 
the mining of iron ore in the El Pao a 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, wh 
a U. 8. Steel Corp. subsidiary went ahead 
with preliminary development operation 
on 4 rich “iron mountain” south of Gin 
Bolivar on the Orinoco, 


Much of the country is covered by f 
ests still’ barely exploited, particularly 
south of the Orinoco. One of the old 
industries is the pearl fisheries off Marg 
rita, Coche and Cubagua islands. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. An 
usual setting of mountain systems break 
Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountain 
region in the north and northwest; 
the Orinoco basin with the Manos 


628 


and southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, 
south of the Orinoco, accounting for 
nearly half the national territory. About 
80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
Orinoco and its 400 tributaries, The coast 
Hne, 1,876 miles long, is indented in the 
northwest by the Gulf of Maracaibo. A 
narrow channel joins the gulf to Lake 
Maracaibo, which is nearly the size of Lake 
Ontario. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 
between April and October, and the rest 
of thé year is dry, At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
at Cumana, 83°. 


Yugoslavia (Republic) 
(Federationa Narodna Republika 
Jugoslavija) 

* Area: 99,044 square miies.* 
Population (est. 1952): 16,545,000 (1931: 
Serbian, 46%; Croat, 28.5%; Slovene, 8.5%; 
rman, 3.6%; others [Magyar, Albanian, 
tumanian, Czech], 13.4%). 
- Density per square mile: 167.0.* 
Chairman of Presidium of National As-< 
sembly: Ivan Ribar. 
Prime Minister: Josip Broz (Tito). 
Principal cities (census 1948): Belgrade 
eoprad), 388,246 (capital); Zagreb, 290,- 
117 (Croat commercial center); Ljubljana, 
120,944 (Slovenian industrial center); 
Sarajevo, 118,158 (Bosnian manufacturing 
center); Subotica, 112,551 (wheat, live- 
stock). 
Monetary unit: Dinar. 
' Languages: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 
donian (all official). 
= Religions (1931): Serbian-Orthodox, 
48.7%; Roman Catholic, 37.45%; Moham- 
medan, 11.2%; Protestant, 1.66%; Jewish, 
49%; Greek Catholic, .32%; others, .18%. 
* * Including 1947 treaty awards. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 oud 
of some of Hurope’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World 
amazement, however, followed an attack 
made June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-domi- 
hated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
Yugoslav Communist party for inspiring a 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
gnd retreating from the Communist line 
in foreign and domestic policies, Unlike 
other officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
organs in the past, Tito denounced the 
Cominform’s action and still continued in 
full power despite further repeated attacks 
by the Cominform and members of the 
Soviet east Buropean bloc. On Sept. 29, 
1949, the Soviet Union denounced its 1945 
treaty of. friendship with Yugoslavia. 


Information Please Almanac 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego< 
vina, formerly administered jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
formerly administered by Austria, 


Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
on Aug, 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
Radié, unceasingly sought autonomy. Fi- 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in Oct., 1984, and since his son 
Peter was a minor, a regency was set up 
under Prince Paul, the new king’s uncle 

After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 
the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this 


_ caused the overthrow of the government 


two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oo- 
cupied. While the king and government 
fled to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
jan, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones. Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 

Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovié, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In Nov., 1948, Tito established 
an Executive National Committee of Lib- 
eration to act as a provisional government, 
thus repudiating King Peter in exile. 

In the elections of Nov. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwl.2lmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov. 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished monarchy and set up the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Tito was prime munister, and his govern- 
ment won British and U. S. recognition, 

The Tito government embarked upon an 
internal policy of ruthless oppression and 
elimination of opposition factions, includ- 
ing the summary trial and execution of 
Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, 1t ini- 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at improve- 
ment of agriculture and heavy expansion 
of industry. Conflict soon arose within the 
government as to the rate at which social- 
ization should be pushed, and the dismis- 
sal in May, 1948, of officials favoring an 
intensified program led in part to the 
Cominform blast at Tito in June. 

Externally the government pursued, un- 
til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, 88 manifested by Yugoslav aid to 
anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U. N. inquiry in- 1947. Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 


Italian Istria under ‘the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty 
over the Key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful. 


- Cominform hostility has Temained im- 
placable since 1948, while Yugoslavia’s 

- relations with the western powers have 
gradually improved. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of Jan. 31, 1946, is derived from 
-Moscow. There is a federal assembly with 
one representative for each 50,000 electors 
in the country. There is a “house of the 
peoples” in which the six federal units— 
__- Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 
_-- govina, Macedonia and Montenegro—each 
_ have 25 representatives, while three other 
areas have a total of 25. The presidium, a 
joint committee of both houses, carries 
on when parliament is out of session, but 
actual control of the cauntry is in the 
hands of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 


_. The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 

_ 800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
—~ ber from 500,000 to 600,000 in 1950, includ- 

_ ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
poor. The air force had about 600 planes 
in 1950. The navy was believed to include 
4 submarines and 5 escort vessels on Jan. 
1, 1952. It received several small ships 
from the Italian fleet in 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com-~ 
pulsory and free. In 1949-50, there were 
12,742 elementary schools with 1,640,954 
pupils, 1,242 secondary schools with 434,- 
202 students and 1,249 technical schools 
with 176,631 students. The various univer- 
sities and technical colleges had a total 
enrollment of 60,566. 


‘Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent 
of the population. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
opium (in Macedonia) and tobacco 
(chiefly in Macedonia and Herzegovina). 
Crop figures in 1951 were as follows, in 


metric’ tons: wheat, 2,277,385; maize, 
4,032,667; sugar beets, 1,936,643; to- 
bacco, 27,804; potatoes, 1,621,307; flax, 


16,828. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina and along the 
Danube (production 1951: 156,675,000 U. S. 
gallons). The fruit industry is important, 
especially in Serbia and Bosnia. Wool pro- 
duction in 1951 was 11,300 metric tons. 
-  .. Manufactures are Hmited for the most 
, to consumers’ goods. Legislation 
passed Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 
economic enterprises, public works and in- 
dustries in 42 branches of the national 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 
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A record of later events may be found in the section: NEWS RECORD OF 1952 


industries processing natural products, 

food processing, beverages, building, trans- 
portation, and all land, sea and air comin: 

munications. 


Yugoslavia has only limited aecess ae 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe= ‘ 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer=- 
chant marine in 1951 totaled 112 vessels 
(of over 100 tons). with a gross tonnage 
of 239,329. Railway mileage in 1949 was 
7,228; highway mileage in 1950, 39, 184. Say 

Recent trade data are as follows. (in ; 
millions of dinars) : an. 


1929 1950 “1951 ; 

Exports 9,790 7,930 9.184 i 
Imports 14,880 11,791 12,110 ; 
Chief exports in 1951 were sawed lum- 


ber (18%), refined lead (12%) and maize 
(7%). Leading customers were Britain 
Coe Western Germany (17%) and the 
. & (15%); leading suppliers, the U. S. 
(ie%). Italy (14%) and Western Ges 
many (13%). ‘ 
The 1952 budget (computed at free tage 
ket prices as opposed to fixed prices used. 
in prior years) balanced revenue and ex- 
penditure at 341,559,600,000 dinars, 


Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ prince 
mineral producer. Production in 1951 
as foliows, in metric tons: coal, 7,910,582; 
lignite, 4,132,000; blister copper, 32,011; 
iron ore, 581,352; chrome (concentrates 
24,658; bauxite, 458,357; manganese « 
12,868; refined lead, 60,068; raw zine, 13; 
228. Many rushing mountain streams make — 
a& high potential of hydroelectric power, 
used often in mine development. ~ 


Forests cover about 30 per cent of 
country, with beech, fir and oak comm 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About ha! 
of Yugoslavia is mountainous. In ti 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly from a 
the sea and progress eastward as a barren 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Monte~ 
negro is a jumbled mass of mountains, 
containing also some grassy slopes : 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbfa, too; 
is mountainous. A rich plain in the no 
and northeast, drained by the Danub 
the most fertile area of the country. 


The Danube and tributaries—the Drava, 
Sava and Morava—in the northeast ar 
the principal rivers. On the Adriatic, 
Yugoslavia’s climate is mild and Medi 
ranean, but in the interior the winte 
cold and the summers hot. January 
peratures in Belgrade average abou 
and summer temperatures are us 
the 70°s, Rainfall is heaviest. thro 
the country from October to January. 


_, Country or piace 
“Blerra Leone 
~Oongo River 

“Cape of Good Hope 


i “Gambia River 
- Batara Desert 


“Zambezi River 


udson River 


a 


Mi issippi River 
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Bon Bay (Oanada) 
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Explorations and Discoveries 


Africa nee ef 
Event “~~ Explorer or discoverer Date 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman ¢. 520 
Mouth discovered C&So, Portuguese navigator C.A.D. 1464 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese _ 1488 
mavigator ae 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 
English explorers 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer 1851 
Explored . Barth, German erpiotet 1852-55 
Discovered Livingstone 1855 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers 1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 1877 
Asia Z 
Visited Alexander the Great 327 B.C, 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler ¢.4.D,1272 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk c. 1325 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by - Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498 
Cape route navigator 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 | 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
Europe 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) ¢. 825 BL, 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer c. AD. 870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen ¢. 890-900 
North America 
Colonized . Eric the Red, Norwegian Cc, A.D. 885. 
navigator 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 4000 
. explorer : 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 1492 
. navigator 
Coast discovered John Cabot, for British 1497 
Discovered Balboa, Spanish explorer 1513 
Explored Ponce de Leén, Spanish explorer 1513 
Conquered Cortez, Spanish adventurer 1519 
Discovered Cartier, French navigator 1534 
Explored ~ Coronado, Spanish explorer 1640-42 
Discovered Alarcoén, Spanish explorer _ 1540 
Discovered Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 1541 
Discovered Frobisher, English seaman 1576. 
Explored Chemplain, French explorer 1604 
Settled Smith, English colonist 1607 
Explored _ Hudson, English navigator 1609 
Discovered — Hudson . 1610. 
Discovered _ Baffin, English navigator 1616-7 
Navigated Nicolet, French explorer 1634, CO 
Discovered: - Marquette and Joliet, French 1673 
explorers 
Explored LaSalle, French explorer 7 1882 ee 
Discovered Bering, Danish explorer 1728° 
Sighted Gvosdeff, Russian sailor ~ 1731 
Discovered Mackenzie, se fac apes ; 
explorer 
Explored Lewis and Clark. ‘4 
Navigated Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 
Explored Peary, American explorer : 
Navigated Amundsen, Horwesian explorer 


weed 


-. Country or place 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

A group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
Khajfra and Menkaura at Giza, outside 
modern Cairo, is often called the first 
wonder of the world; it is also the oldest 
and only surviving “wonder.” The largest 
pyramid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
original estimated height of 482 ft. (now 
approximately 450 ft.). The exact date of 
its construction is unknown but has been 
variously estimated as early as 4700 B.c. or 
as late as 2900 B.c, 


HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 


Often listed as the second wonder, these 
gardens were supposedly built by Nebu- 
chadnezzar about 600 B.c. to please his 
queen, Amuhia. They are also associated 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semir- 
amis. Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
dens were laid out atop a vaulted building, 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 
The Walls of Babylon, also built by 
Nebuchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 
as the second (or the seventh) wonder 
instead of the Hanging Gardens. 


STATUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

AT OLYMPIA 

The work of Phidias (5th century 8.¢c.), 
- this colossal figure in gold and ivory was 


a _ reputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 


; except for reproductions on coins. 


South America 


Event _ Explorer or discoverer Date — 
Continent ‘Visited Columbus, Italian navigator - 1498 
’ Brazil . Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 1500 
Peru Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 1532-33 
Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 1541 
Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 1615 
ze i Oceania 4 
_New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 1526 
Australia Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 1606 
Tasmania Visited Tasman, Dutch navigator 1642 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 1828 
_ Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australlan explorers 1861 
Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous 
Ocean exploration Expedition Magellan’s ships circumnavigated alae 
the globe 1519-22 
Spitsbergen Visited Barents, Dutch navigator 1696 
(Arctic Europe) rite 
Antarctic Circle Crossed Cook, English navigator 1773 
Antarctica Discovered Palmer, U S. explorer (archipelago) = 
and + 
Bellingshausen, Russian navigator es 
: (mainland) 1820-21 
Antarctica Explored Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
~ North Pole Discovered Peary, American explorer 1909 
South Pole . Discovered Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 5 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) . 
AT EPHESUS ies 
A beautiful structure, begun about 

B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess — 

who later became identified with the Greek — 

goddess of the same name. The temp 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was | 
stroyed by invading Goths av. 262, — 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 

This famous monument was erected 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her h 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia Mi- 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains of - 
the structure are in the British Museum. 
This shrine is the source of the mod 
word *‘mausoleum.” 


COLOSSUS AT RHODES aa 

This bronze statue of Helios (Apoll 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of 
sculptor Chares, who reputedly labored 


B.c. It was destroyed lay = 98 an earthar 
in 224 B.c, 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA — 


tratus of Cnidus during: the 8rd cen: 
B.c. on the island of Pharos off the « 
of. Egypt.,It,.was destroyed by an e 
quake in the 12th century. ; 
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_ Mountain peak 
Everest 
_ Godwin Austen (K2) 
_ Kanchenjunga 
Makalu 
Dhaulagari 
Gurla Mandhata 
-Tirich Mir 
Muztagh Ata (K5) 
Muztagh 
Aconcagua 
Dos Conos 
Ojos del Salado 
Huascaran 
Kailas — 
 Liuliaillaco 
_Mertedario 
Tupungato 
Sajama — 
Chimborazo 
MeKinley 
Logan 
Kilimanjaro 
Cotopaxi 
Misti 
_ Cayambe 
 Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) 
Elbrus 
St. Ellas 
‘Vilcanota 
Popocatepetl 
Cerro de Cuz . 
_ Ixtaccihuatl | 
Tolima i 
_ Dikh-Tau 
Kenya 
Ruwenzori 
_ Kazbek 
Bona 
Klyuchevskaya 
Savalan 
Blanc 
Lister 
Fairweather 
Dashan. ~ 
_ Markham 
_ Matterhorn 
Whitney 
Elbert 
Massive 
_ Ratnter 
Longs 
Colima 
Shasta 
Pikes Peak 
‘Finsteraarhorn 
Gannett Peak 
_ Mauna Loa 
Jungfrau 
Cameroon — 
_ Erebus 
_ Robson | 
 *Fujiyama (Fujisan) 
Cook s 


 Repres 


entative Mountain Pe 


~ Range 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas | 
Hindu Kush 
Pamirs 
Kunlun 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andeés 
Alaska 
St. Elias 


Andes 

Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Hllas 

Andes 

Cordillera de Andhuac 
Andes 

Cordillera de Ané&éhuac 


Ruwenzort 
Caucasus 
St. Elias 
Kamchatka 
Elburz 


eye ew bes 


Alps 

Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Rockies 
Cascades 
Rockies 
Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 


dpaee 


OSURONT BAG 


Southern Alps . 
Cascades 


aks of the World 


Location 
Tibet-Nepal 
India 
Nepal 
Tibet-Nepal 
Nepal 
Tibet 
Pakistan 
Sinkiang 
Sinkiang 
Argentina 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Peru 
Tibet 
Argentina-Chile 
Argentina 
Argentina-Chile 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Alaska 
Canada (Yukon Territory) 
Tanganyika 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Ecuador 
Mexico 
U.S.S.R. 
Alaska-Canada 
Peru 
Mexico 
Bolivia 
Mexico 
Colombia 
U.S.S.R. 
Kenya 
Belgian Congo-Uganda 
USSR. f 
Alaska 3 
US.S.R. F 
Tran 
France 
Antarctica 
Alaska 
Ethiopia 
Antarctica 
Switzerland 
California 
Colorado 
Colorado 
Washington 
Colorado 
Mexico 
California 
Colorado 
Switzerland 
Wyoming 
Hawaii 
Switzerland 
British Cameroons 
Antarctica 
British Columbia 
Japan 
South Island, New Zealand 
Oregon | ah 


sss Island and status 
GRBEENLAND (Danish colony) 

NEW GUINEA (Under Dutch crown, west 
- . part; U. N. trust territory under Aus- 
~ tralian administration, northeast part; 
= Australian territory, southeast part) 

- BORNEO (United States of Indonesia, south 

. part; British protectorate and colonies, 

north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) 

AFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

UMATRA (United States of Indonesia) 

ONSHU (Japanese home island) 

GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 

CTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

ELEBES (United States of Indonesia) 

OUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

FAVA (United States of Indonesia) 

ORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

EWFOUNDLAND (Canadian province) 

CUBA (Republic) 
ON 


LAND (Republic) 
ANAO 


_ HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 
5 ELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; 
Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 
8 PANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 
art; Haitian republic, west part) 
7 SMANIA (Australian state) 
ANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CEYLON (Member of British Common- 
alth ) 
KHALIN (U.S.8.R.) 
: ON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 
_ “tina; west part to Chile) 

MI SLVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
i MPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) 


Large Islands of the World 


ES Hocation 
North Atlantic 
Southwest Pacific 


South China Sea 


Off east coast of Africa 
Arctic 

Indian Ocean 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
Off coast of northwest Europe 
Arctic 

Arctic Ocean 

Southwest Pacific « 
South Pacific 

Indian Ocean 

South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands — 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australis 
Arctic 
Indian Ocean 


North of Japan 
Aretic 
Southern tip of South America 


Arctic 
Hudson ' Bay 


Oceans and Seas 


Average Greatest 
Are: depth, known : Place of 5 
sq. mi. feet depth, ft. greatest known depth 
63,801,700 14,048 34,440 Off Mindanao 
31,830,800 12,880 80,246 Off Puerto Rico 
28,356,300 13,002 22,968 Off Sumatra-Java 
5,440,200 “3,958 17,850 77° 45’ N.; 175° W. 4 
1,145,100 4,688 15,564 Off Cape Matapan, Greece 
1,049,500 8,685 22,788 Off Cayman Islands ‘ 
895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon 
875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 
618,200 4,874 12,744  Sigsbee Deep 
589,800 2,749 11,400 146° 10’ EB; 46° 50’ N. 
482,300 617 9,126 25° 16’ N.; 125° E. 
475,800 420 600 Near entrance 
389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin of 
308,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Island 
222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak ‘ fee 
169,100 1,611 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
neal 180 1,380 Off Gottland 


290,012 


228,589 

201,600 

163,145 
91,278 
88,133 
80,450 
75,024 
69,255 
58,093 
48,504 
44,281 
42,734 
42,350 
40,814 
39,688 
36,906 
34,084 
31,840 


30,075 
26,215 


25,992 
25,832 — 


24,560 
20,484 
18,530 


16,164 
16,114 


 Watertan 
Angel 
Cuquenén, or Kukenaath 


: » Sutherland 
Tugela 
Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


Gavarnie 


Takkakaw 
_. Widow’s Tears (Yosemite) 
___ Staubbach 


Trummelbach 
Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 
Multnomah 


Vettisfos 
King Edward VII 

- Gersoppa 

Kaieteur 

~— Kalambo 


Fairy (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Maradalstos 


Skykxjefos 

Terni ; 
Maletsunyane (Le Bihan) 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite) 


Nevada (Yosemite) 
Voringfos 
Skjaeggedalsfos 

_ Marina 


Tequendama 
‘King George's 


Herval Cascades 
Guayra 
Tililouette (Yosemite) 


Granite (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Splendor of Sun 

Victoria 

Comet (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Lower Yosemite 

Vernal (Yosemite) 
Virginia 


Lower Yellowstone 

2 Grand 

_ Sluiskin (Mt. Rainier Park) 
‘Snoqualmie 

Seven Falls 

Tallulah — 

Shoshone 

Narada (Mt. Rainier Park) 
Niagara 

_ Tower (Yellowstone) 


ex 


"Famous Waterfalls of tie World 


Location 
Venezuela 
Venezuela-British 

Guiana — 
South Island, N. Z. 
Natal, South Africa 
California 
California 


Southwestern 
France 


. British Columbia 


California 
Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 

British Guiana 

India 

British Guiana 

Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 

Washington 


Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 
Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
California, 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 
Wyoming 
Labrador, Canada 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 
Georgia 


_ Idaho 


Washington 
New York-Ontario 
Wyoming 


' Parana 


- River 
arava Seura 3,300 
Cuquenan 2,000 
“Arthur 1,904 
Tugela 1,800 — : 
Creek, flowing into Yosemite 1,612 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of a 
Merced 1430 — 
Gave de Pau / 1,885 am 
Tributary of Yoho 1,200 
Tributary of Merced ‘T1One 
Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen == 
valley) - 980 
Trummelbach (Lauterbrun= = =9§ > —— 
hen) 950 
Yosemite Creek, tributary of = == 
Merced » 910 


Multnomah Creek, tributary  ~ 


of Columbia 850 
Morkedéla 850 
Courantyne - 840— 
Sharavati 830 
Pataro Tat 

_ ke 
anak ot AO STC 
Stevens Creek 700 
Stream flowing into Byiis- ee es 

dalsvand (lake) 650 


In Skykkjedal (valley) of In-. 
ner Hardanger Fiord 

Velino, tributary of Nera 

Maletsunyane 

Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Merced 

Bjoreia 

Tyssaa : 

Tributary of Kuribrong, @ 
tributary of the Fotara ; 

Bogotaé 


Dlilouette Creek, tributary ot % 
Merced ’ 

Granite Creek 

Zambezi 

Van Trump Creek 

Yosemite Creek 

Merced 

South Nahanni, hash of 
Mackenzie ees 

Yellowstone ee 

Hamilton : 

Paradise 

Snoqualmie 


Paradise 

Niagara 

Tower Creek,’ trfbutary of 
Dead ie es 
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40 BALUY 


“River 
: Nile , 
Missours-Missastpp! 
Ob 
Yangtze Kiang 
Amur 
Congo 


_ Lena 


Hwang Ho (Yellow) 


‘Niger. 
“Mackenzie 


_ Mékong_ 
Missouri 


Mississippi 
Parana 
Sutray 
Irtish 


Volga 
Madeira 


st. Lawrence 
Purus 
Bio Grande 
_ 840 Francisco 
‘Yukon 


Balween 


‘Principal R Rivers ¢ of | the Worl 


Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock 
. Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes, Peru 
Altai Mts., U.8.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confitence of Shilka 
(U.5.8.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
East part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at conflu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confiuence of Paranailba 
and Grande Rivers, 
‘southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.8.R. 
Valdai plateau, USSR. 
Confitience of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers, 
Bolivia-Brazil border 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
Southwest Amazonas, 
Brazil 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (mouh- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
‘southeast Brazil 
Himalayas 


New 


Head of Bow River, 


west Alberta, Canada, 
Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 
11°21’'8.; 24°22’E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 
Himalayas 
Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.8.5.R. 


Ys Outfiow 
Mediterranean Séa, 
Gulf of Mexico 


Atlantic Ocean 


‘Gulf of Ob 


China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
({Arotic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Amazon River 


Gulf of Mexico: 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban, 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Para River 
(Atlantie Ocean) 

Ganges River 
(Bay of Bengal) 

Hudson Bay 


China Sea 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral -. | 


ADD Jeugth, 
4,000 
3,988 


3 900 
3,200 
8,100 


g 
3 
‘ 
¥ 
4 
< 
We ne 
2800598 
2,000 / 
Peertacy”)) . 
3,600 
2,800 
av7e0 a 
2,600 
2,614 


2,500 

2,475 ~ 
(confluence) — 

27934 
{ headwaters) ey 


. 


Source : 
Mato Grosso, Brazil 
Andes, Colombia 
Central Colorado : 
Middle Park, uprehern 
Colorado 
Valdai Hills, USSR. 
Watershed between Ori- 
mnoco and Amazon 
Southern Ural Moun- 
tains, U.S.S.R. 
Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 
Basutoland, Africa 
Confluence of N’mai and 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 
Columbia Lake, British 
Columbta 
Western Alberta, Canada 
Central part of Eastern 
Highlands, Australia 
Taurus Mts., Turkey 


Paraguay 
_¥apuré — 
_ Arkansas 
_ Colorado 


Sungari Reservoir, 
Manchuria, China 
Lake Ivan, USS.R. 


Large Lakes of the World 
_-Name and location de he ay bo depth, fost 
ian, U.S.S.R—Irant 169,300 796 3,612 
rior, U. S. A-—Canada $1,820 383 1,290 
26,233 280 222 
ric oria, East Central Africa 26,200 250 270 
Huron, U. 8. A-Canada 23,010 34:7 150 
38. 22,400 321 923 
‘ 13,300 _ 4i1 6,413 
ganyika, East Central Africa 12,700 © 450 4,708 
Bear, Canada 12,000 195 270% 
lave, Canada 11,170 825 ae 
uthern Africa 11,000 350 2,580 
ACanada 9,940 241 210 
, Canada 9,398 260° %0 
U. 8. A-Canada 7,540 193 T18 
U.S.S.R. 7,115 480 36 
2 7,000 125 130 
Be - 3,764 145 408 
Eastern Africa 3,476 185 es 
- Bolivia—Peru 3,200 125 892 
a, Nicaragua 3,089 110 200 
y 8,058 195 woe 
2,444 155 —— 
2,230 115 2,300 
' 2,200 66 ee 
2,143 8% 492 
; 2,086 122 $8 
East Central Africa 1,900 60 15 
L 1,870 10 eed 
oa 1,817 120 12¢ 
1,750* 80-90 50 
ae Africa 1,640 100 oe 
Canada ‘1,600 65 
us U. 8. ay 1,500 Mi 15-25" 
a 453 80 


Outflow 
Parana River 
Amazon River 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


Caspian Sea 
Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Euphrates River 
(Persian Gulf) 
Amur River 


Sea of Azov 


ree a. 
above sea 
level, feet 


86 
602 
165 
3.729 7 


Volcanoes of the Earth | : 
Shiveluch (over 10,500 ft.). Most north- 


There are approximately 430 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
volcanoes, 80 are of the submarine type. 


a, ATLANTIG-INDIAN AREA 


Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, a.v. 79. Latest eruption in 1944. 


Sicily: Mt, Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
ft.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
of Feb.—Mar., 1947. Worst eruption in 50 
years occurred Nov,, 1950—Jan., 1951. 

Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
boli (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1951. 

Atlantic Area 

Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tséne- 


_riffe), on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 


Cape Verde Islands; Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 
Severe eruption in 1857; last until 1951. 
_ Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 


_historic times, Has exceeded all other vol- 


canic areas in output of lava. These volca- 
noes very similar to those in Hawaii. 
Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 
about 14%, mi. in clrcumference. Most re- 
cent eruptions reported in 1947-48. 
Skaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 
Skaptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
of life. 
. Askja (4,600 ft.). Largest in Iceland. 
Jan Mayen Island; Beerenberg, northern 
part of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 
‘British Cameroons; Mt. Cameroon (13,- 
$653 ft.). Has several craters. Last erupted 
in 1922. 


-.Lesser Antilles (West Indian Islands): . 


Mt. Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
(about 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
stroyed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
proximately 40,000. 

Indian Ocean Region 

Comoro Islands (east of northern Mo- 
zambique): One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 ft.). Visible for over 100 miles, Last 
erupted in 1904. 

Réunion Island (east of Madagascar) : 
Piton de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 
ft.). Large lava flows, 

Tanganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
565 {t.). Extinct. Highest mountain in 
Africa. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


( Narthvbest Portion. 
Eo Naat 14-18 active volcanoes. 


erly volcano of Kamchatka group. 

Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15,912 ft.). 
Reported active in 1946. i 

Koryatskaya (over 11,500 ft.). Vieleat a 
eruption in 1895, a 

Kurile Islands: At least 13 active vole t 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks. 

Japan: at least 33 active vents. 1021) ae 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyo ve 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, snow- 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain. — 

Adgumayama (7,733 ft.), Eruption in — 
1900 killed 82, i 

Asamayama (8,182 ft.). Continuously ac- — 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest in 3 
1950. F 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 miles _ 
is the largest known in the world; erupted y 
most recently in 1949. 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north of 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 1888 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. at 

Ryukyu archipelago; Nakano-shima (3, - 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima, (2,697 f{t.).- 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands; Mt. ‘suri 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurous 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. flag 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the dramatic ( 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous Lal 
tive vents, including Father, on New Brit~ 
ain (7,500 ft.). 

Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2,200 

New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 

Samoan archipelago: Savaii. An erupt nm 
in 1905 did considerable damage. wiustoga 
(Tin Can) between Samoa, and Fiji Isiands 5 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 } 
above water. Active in 1946. Le 

Philippine Islands: about 100 eruptit 
centers; Hibok Hibok on Camiguin islam 
erupted in Sept. 1950, and again in 1 
1951, when about 750 were reported kill 
or missing; eruptions continued in 196 

Undersea volcano 38 mi. north of Luz 
erupted in 1952 and rose 250 ft. abe 
surface. ; 

Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bo 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over aes 
in diameter. 

Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7; 
ft.). An almost perfect cone. Continu 
mild activity. Destructive eruption in 

Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
which contains several active volcanoes. 

Hawaiian Group: “ 

Mauna Loa (13, 680 ft.). Also called “Lon 4 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than ¢ any 
other volcano. Largest volcanic mountain 
in the world in cubic content, with 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent. eruption in~ 
1960, with Java,.pouring 25 mi. into— 
ocean. 


ee “Meune Kea (13,784 ft.). Highest moun- 
_ tain in group. 

 Hualalai (8,269 ft.). Has many small pit 
ératers. Only lava flow in historic times was 
in 1801. 

“Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
_ pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
ar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. Erupted 1962. 


_ Southwest Portion 
_ Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
discovered; 12 are now active. The most 
famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
plosion caused the disappearance of the 
Hichest peak and the northern part of 
the island. Fine dust was carried around 
the world in the upper atmosphere. Over 
86,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 
tidal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928 and July, 
1950. 
Java; Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
e active. Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
ons in 1822. It is thought that over 100 
villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 
Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
ones. Tamboro on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
- {about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to a 
severe eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
stimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 
Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 

New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
olomons, and on numerous other small 
ands. Eruption of Mt. Lamington in 
Papua Territory, New Guinea, in Jan., 
1951, killed more than 3,000. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
e eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
pink and white sinter terraces of 
mahana, a hot lake. i 


er on Unimak ‘(8,683 ft.). Latest 
gan., 1947. 
osloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1) 000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
fter a eruption in 1796. 
yr laska: 
Hy (14, 005 ft.). 


"violent eruption occurred, during 
“Valley of Ten Thousand 
vay was formed. Erupted 1951. 

ted States: Lassen Peak, in Oalifornia 


the United States. Last period of ac- 
y in ele 17. Other mountains of vol- 


“Information Please Al 


Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- y 
tains Crater Lake. ; ong 
Mezico: ; ‘ae 
Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673. ta 
deep and 214 mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. - 
Colima (14,239 ft.), in group that has 
had frequent eruptions. 
Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). Prob- 
ably the most symmetrical volcanic cone, — 
Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption 
in 1793 but is now quiescent. e 3 
Paricutin. A new volcano. First appeared __ 
in Feb., 1943. In less than a week a cone 
over 140 ft. high developed with a crater 
one quarter mile in circumference. Cone 
grew over 1,500 ft. in 1943. Erupted 1952, 


Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.). 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescencé. 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.). 


El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Central — 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 and 
Js still growing (erupted in July, 1950); ~ 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruption — 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted with — 
considerable damage early In 1947. 

Nicaragua: Volcanoes include ‘Telica 
(latest eruption in 1950), Coseguina, and 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo- — 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the Gulf 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more than ~ 
20 cones, many still active. One of these, 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, with — 
considerable damage and loss of lite; and - 
again in 1948-50. eS 

Costa Rica; Four volcanic cones ec 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.),; Barba i 
(9,280 ft.), Irazi (10,525 ft.), and Tarri- a 
alba (11,350 ft.). Ne ae 


Southeast Portion 

Oolombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a vapor 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 ft-). 

Eruption of Puracé (15,420 ft.), 1949, — 
killed 17. G: 

Ecuador: Cotopaxt (19,344 ft.). Perhaps — 
highest active volcano in the world, Pos-— 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. 4 

Cayambe (19,016 ft.). Almost on equator. 

Other volcanoes include Tunguragua 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and Ane 
tisana (over 18 000 peta : 


Misti, near Asbcaines Peru (19,167 ft.) 
Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.).§ 
Licancdbur, in Bolivia (about 19,500 ft.). 
Chile and Argentina: About 25 a or 
potentially active; destructive eruptic 
Villarrioa, Chile, 1948; active ms 494 


© Sash ss “Interesting Caves and ‘Caverné: of the World 


Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 
ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 

Altamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 

‘ Age art) on roof and walls. 

Antiparcs. On island of same name in the 

Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 

~tastic shapes. 

Blue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 

- constant wave action. Now half filled 

-- With water because of sinking coast. 
—— Name derived from unusual blue light 

_ permeating the cave. Source of light 
is a submerged opening, light passing 

_ through the water. 

- Carlsbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
_ Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
eovered. Three levels: 754; 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 
_ Fingal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 
300 it. Inland. Contains basaltic col- 
umns almost 40 ft. high. 


Yee Cave. Near Dobsina, 
Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 
Jenolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
' New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
stalactitic formations, 


 Kent’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
’ Source of much information on Paleo- 
lithic man. 


Czechoslovakia. 


_  Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
_ America, but their greatest development ts 
in Iceland, New Zealand and Yellowstone 
_ National Park, Wyoming, U. S. A. 

‘Iceland. The principal geyser area is about 
30 miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
there are more than 100 geysers and hot 
at springs in about two square miles. The 
_ M™main ones are the following: 


_ Great Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a col- 
umn 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
_ from an opening more than 9 ft. across 
- and about 70 ft. deep. 
Strokkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 
_ occasional eruptions. 


_ New Zealand. There is a great profusion 
of boiling springs, steam jets and mud 
- volcanoes northeast of Lake Taupo on 
North Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
: with a 30-85 ft, column, Pohutu and 

- Waimauku. 


‘United States 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
There are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
(0) and perhaps half that number un- 


Geysers 


Luray Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia. Has 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic columns  __ 
of many colors. : 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern ine cent ve 
tral Kentucky. Cave, area is about 10° 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re=_ 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. : 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. = 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows 
through part of it. Caves have numerous — 
beautiful stalactites. * 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name 
derived from echoes of people singing 
in it. 


Wind Cave. In Black Hilis of South Da- 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalactites — 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing. 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” Hole 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford County 
southern Indiana. A limestone cave! 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. “Monumental — 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains.” 


© 


named. Most of the geysers aed the 4,000 
hot springs are located in the western por- 
tion of the park. The most important: Bee 

Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more gey- 
sers; the number varies. There are score 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine, 
highest in basin, 75 ft, at 18-hour inter- 
vals; tube is 60 ft. long. Minuté, 15-20 ft 
high, several hours apart. Others are 
small; these include Steamboat, Fearless, — 
Veteran, Viren, Corporal and Monarch 
Some are dormant, 

Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870's it ! 
680 hot springs and geysers. Many now ar d 
only hot springs, but at least 18 are active 
geysers. Fountain, at one time very well . 
known. Water thrown 75 ft. in ail dire 
tions and at all angles. Now dorma: 
Clepsydra, very active; some eruption c 
cles last for several ‘hours; maximum 
height. 75 ft. Great Fountain plays évery 
12 to 18 hours for 30 minutes in spur 
which rise from 60 to 80 ft. j 

Midway Geyser Basin has vast steam: 
terraces of red, orange, pink and 0 
colors; pools and springs. Excelsior | 
crater discharges boiling water into 
hole River, 6 cu. ft. per second, 


‘Upper Geyser Basin includes: Artemisia every six to nine months. The eruption — 
sends up a column 35 ft. high for 10 to rises to a maximum height of 200 ft. and 
15 minutes every 18 to 24 hours. Fan sends - usually. lasts 41° hours. ' 
out fan-shaped eruptions about 60 ft. high 
every 2 or 3 days. Riverside has an un- ~ 
Roan cone; throws water 75 ft. obliquely 18 tir Cub get irregularly from one © 
over the river from lower crater for half ed Ce Ce 4 
an hour. It has a remarkably regular inter- Castle is reported to have largest anid 
val.of 8 hours between eruptions. ~ most imposing cone of any active geyser 
Rocket jets up to 70 ft. at intervals of 2. in the world. Erupts twice a day to a 
to 5 days. When its neighbor, Grotto, height of 75 ft. but at times throws water 4 

“erupts simultaneously the jet is only 10 ft. continually to about 20 ft. 

‘Grotto throws water 20 to 80 ft. for 15 
minutes to 8 hours. Mammoth Hot Springs. There are. no 
Be Giant erupts to 200 ft. Eruptions last an geysers in this area. The. formation is 
hour’ but are 7 days to 3 months apart. A travertine. Sides of a hill are steps and ter- _ 
___ single eruption has been ‘estimated to con- ‘aces over which flow the steaming waters 
A Son 700,000 gallons. of hot spfings laden with minerals. Each 
4 -Datsy sends water to a height of 75 ft. Step is tinted by algae to many shades of — 
hae every 135: minutes. scarlet, orange, pink, yellow and blue. Ter- 
Old Faithful sends up a column about aces are white where no water flows. 
+140 ft. high at average intervals of 65 Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
minutes, varying from 35 to 80 minutes. mud pots are located on the west shore 

Eruption lasts about 4 minutes. Discharges of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 

about, 12,000 gallons at each eruption. at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of 
Giantess erupts like a-small volcano the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


‘Lion group: Lion, ‘Lioness, Big. Cub an 


ohne AM. ; P.M. ae 
12:30—1 Bel =‘ 4:30—1 Bell - 8:30—1 Bell 12:30—1 Bell 4:30—1 Bell 8:30—1 Bell 
1:00—2 Bells  $00—2 Bells §:00—2 Bells 1:00-—2 Bells 5:00—2 Bells 9:00—2, Bells. 
- j 5:30—3 9:30—3 1:330-3 “ 5:330—3 # 9:30-—3 j 
4H 6:00—4 “ 10:00—4 4 2:00—4 “ 6:00-—4 # 10:00—4 " ve 
2 es 630-5 4“ 10;30—5 # 2:330—5 6:30—5 # 1030-5 “05 
eh Lean 700-6 4 11:00—6 © | 300—6 “4 7:00—6 1100-6. “! 
3 8 730-7 4 11:30-7 4 3:30—7 “4 730-7 4 130-7. & 
ne 8:00—8 4 hoon—8 & 400-8 8 800-8 1200-8 4 


World Extremes of Climate 

g) est. recorded shade temperature: y 

- World: 186° F. at Azizia, Libya, North’ africa, September 13, 1922. 
mitea States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 
ST recorded temperature: : : 
orld: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.8.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- 

ture ot —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the wimter of 1946-47 but was not 
erified by the Soviet government. * 

ited States: —66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Montana, February 9, 1933. 


hest mean annual temperature: - , Lowest mean annual temperature: 4 

So." “World: 86° F. at Massawa, Eritrea, ' World:—14° F. at Framheim, Antarctloae 
rm ei United States: 27.0° F. at Mt, Washinge ; 
ited. States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, Fla. © ton, N. H. (18-year record). om 
m rainfall for 24-nour period: . é ' 4 
fei: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911. 

United States: 26.12 inches at Hoegees Camp (Camp LeRoy), California, January 
22-23, 1948. a 

a aximum recorded rainfall in one month! 

‘ae $66 inches at Cherrapunji, India, July, 1861 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive — ; 
«days in August, 1841). Average annual rainfall at Cherrapunji is 424 inches. The 28-— 
year average annual rainfall at Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian Blane 
however, is 489 inches, " 


: imum recorded rainfall: 

$ World: 04 inch at Iquique, Chile, averag® yearly fall during 40 years. © : 

‘ ited States: 1.73 inches at Greenland Ranch, California, average yearly fall during 
years, During one period of 401 consecutive days, this station recorded no rain. 

rage annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches. g ph Me 

Uiplaris is the wettest state, with an annual average (61 wears), of 56.53 inches. . nt 


os ie the driest state, with ah annual average (63 years) of 8.93 inches. 
Highest local | average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 stele at Wyisdss 
_ chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 18-year record. 


att Legh aes 


Greatest 6-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La., 15.88 inches, on June 19, 1947. Greatest — 


_ 24-hour U.S. rain (unofficially observed) was 38.2 inches, Thrall, Tex., Sept. 9-10, 1921. — 
_ Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 87 — 
inches in 27% hours and 96 inches in 3214 hours at Silver Lake, Colorado; and 42 re 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, — 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the © 
-_plizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at 


Tamarack, California, during 1906-07. 


~ Large hailstones mciude one 17 inches in circumference and weighing 114 pounds which 


fell at Potter, Nebraska, July 6, 1928. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 B.c. 
‘They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 


_ covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
_ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 


with the people subjugated and without 


_ political rights. The Egyptians regarded 


their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-king, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, t).cse Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; they advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
duced the earliest literature, developed the 
principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century 58.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 


- art, and evolved early religious worship. 


_ Greece, 
empire in the Aegean region, after the 


The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region. Between the 
years 1200 and 800 Bc., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 


overwhelmed by the great empire of the 


Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
gris valley, who took the lessons learned 
from the Babylonians and spread that 
culture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
kings in the century between 600 and 500 


Bc. By 525 B.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 


the world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
which developed its illustrious 


inhabitants of the island of Crete had 
absorbed the Egyptian culture. The main- 


-fand Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in 
' turn were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 


‘who spread their culture across the Aegean, 


_ the Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
‘terreniéan and Black Sea regions, The char- 


ancient civilization began be 


PPD cd AEH Re oon rr 


acteristic Greek political institution was 
the city-state, first ruled by kings and 
often temporary monarchical tyrannies, — 
and finally by the participation of free 
citizens. Literature and the arts flourished, — 
and by the 5th century B.c., when Athens — 
became the great city of the Greeks, drama 
had risen to full maturity with the grea 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and E 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture — 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn- ‘ 
ing much from their Egyptian teachers, 
produced such superb buildings as the S 
Parthenon and created amazingly beauti _— 
ful statues through the use of living mod- 
els. Religion, which was closely linked 
with art, also flourished, as did the devel- — 
opment of philosophy, under the great 
Socrates (4707-399 B.c.), Plato (4272-347 
B.c.), and Aristotle (384-322 3.c.). Wars 
weakened the city-states, and they fell to 
Alexander the Great in the 4th century uy 


Last among the great ancient emp 
was the Roman, which developed in I 
and gained control over the Medite 
nean region after absorbing the cultur 
Greece and combining with it new p 
ciples of law and art and teaching 7 
new learning to the West. The develop: 
ment of the Roman civilization began | 
510 or 509 B.c., when the peoples on 
peninsula of Italy freed themselves f 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Ro: 
with a republican form of govern 
speedily conquered Italy and the Me 
ranean region, and the Roman Boy 


self-seeking influence brought on a 
which resulted eventually in the rise 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46-44 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the estal 


over the Roman ‘Prapire: Lagat pee 08 
were developed and became | the er: 


the 8d century A.D. 


Number 
speaking 


_ American Indien: including: 
Mayan, Quéchua and 750- 
1,000 other languages and 
Be “dialects 
_ Amharic (Ethiopia) 
_ Annamese (soo eee) 
Arabic 
: ‘Bantu: including Swahili, Zulu 
(8. Africa) 
q _ Bengali (India; Pakistan) : 
Berber dialects (N. Africa) ... 
q Bihari (India) 
; Bisayan (Philippines) ese Sao 
f Bulgarian 
Burmese 
Catalan (Spain) ~ 
Chinese: including Mandarin, 
_ ‘Cantonese and others...... 450,000,000 
“a - Cushitic: including Somali 
-{Ethiopia) 


stew ete mene sre pation s cee 


15,000,000 

5,600,000 
20,000,000 
58,000,000 


cere sds te piesa ee pe 4 


mae ne eeees 


COSe AEs: Satehelinwh feral ene iets Siem § 


45,000,000 
63,000,000 
6,000,000 
28,000,000 
5,500,000 
7,000,000 
11,000,000 
6,000,000 


settee ce ea eee 


7,000,000 
8,000,000 


80,000,000 
j 10,000,000 
‘SOE AEs ae Se eb 250,000,000 
Ethiopian: including Amharic 6,400,000 
mno-Ugric: including Esto- 

nian, Finnish, Hungarian, 

_ arelian, Lappish 
saat eaig B 


Vee ett tt ee ewan male bee 


Sac err Cnet aay ar eee eC 


21,500,000 
5,000,000 
65,000,000 
100,000,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
9,000,000 
140,000,000 
13,000,000 


ste eee ane 


“(Central Africa) 
[ stant _(India;. Pakistan) 
Aearian) 9... PA ae a cele 
‘including Assamese, 
. Bihari, Gujarati, 
dustani, Lahnda, Mara-~ 
Oriya, Punjabi, Rajas- 
, Sindhi, Singhalese .. 
sian: including Balinese, 


325,000,000 


sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
nturies in response to the resurgence of 
a inet a the Renaissance in 


SO me » place in a city to listen to a pre- 
emi nt teacher. There were no campuses, 


i, “universities” of bootmakers, weay- 
etc. Thus the university of learning 
similar in organization to the guilds. 
students filled the role of apprentices 
he teachers were the masters. 


) first European university was that 


Languages of the World 
(spoken by 5,000,000 or more people) 


Universities—Ancient and Modern 


Language : 

Bisayan, Tlocano, Javanese, 8 

Malay, Malagasy, Sundanese, — a 

Papal Wet eka fata Metts 80, 000,000 
Tranian: including Baluchi, 

Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu -.. 26,500, 000 
POA ATY Pi Stic’, fn ee ene tea 50,000,000 
JAPOMESE ec. te eee oe ., 80,200,000 
JOVATLOEOI fc. os ee aus meee 82,000,000 
Kanarese (India) ............ 13,400,000 
ore ange Oh tes ance Hae eres 27,000,000 
Lahnda (India; Pakistan) ....- 10,000,000 
Malay (Indonesia) ........... 10,000,000 
Malayalam (India) .......... 10,000,000 
Marathi (India) ....-..,...--. 28,000,000 
Munda (india): +. .sesas aa ses , - 5,000,000 
OrivarCBidiay sc. cca tcc ae 9,600, 000 
POPsIaN elon e bcs a see neaseere. 12,000,000 
POLS seh oriole alsin '« Saramaetee ae 80,000,000 
Portuetese A. 7 dates eee 60,000,000 


Punjabi (India; Pakistan) - 18,800,000 


Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki- 

BURMAN hin ih sit: lve Desalter eee 8,000, 000 
Rajasthani (India; Pakistan) 15,225,000 
PVOMIBIIAN OS, is 2 oe ae 16,000,000 
IUUSSI GIA hoe on rare 200,000,000 
Serbo-Croatian (Yugoslavia) .. 15,000,000 
Bigiriese 35 S.A Ae ees «.-» 16,000,000 
Singhalese (Ceylon) .......... 5,000,000 
Spanish Bee UR eg .., 125,000,000: 
Sudanic: “including Hausa ,° © 

(Central Africa) ...,....:. 75,000,000 
Sundanese (Indonesia) ...... 8,500,000 
Swahili (B. Africa) .......... 8,000,000 
Swedish ........ & ANG, arc Sle .. > 7,000,000 
Tal: including Siamese ...... 18,000,000 
Tamil (India) ........ aes 23,850,000. 
Telueu. (India). .0. oe. .b ss 27,009,000 
Tibeto-Burman: including . 


Tibetan and Burmese ... 


... 20,000,000 
Turkic: including Kazakh, Tar- a 


tar, Turkish, Uzbek ....... ; 42,000,000. 
"Timriciah 40050, 2 eee ee ee 18,000,000 
Uzbek (USGR.) ............ 5,000,000 
Yiddish 


of Salerno in the 9th century, when. tt 
was known as a school of medicine. By 
the 11th century, it had become one of the 
most famous medica] schools of Europe. 


] 

University of Bologna. Originated °1158 
by students as a means of protection 
against the merchants and citizens of 


ee “s 


Bologna who had raised prices of | food 
and lodging. It was famous for its legal 
scholars, The students were organized into 
two. guilds and exercised a great deal of 
authority over the administration and the 
professors; they controlled all academic 

matters except the granting of egnaes 2 


Other Italian universities famed 1 
Middle Ages nine those: at Arezzo 


yara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pa- 
via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 
University of Paris. Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 


the left (south) bank of the Seine, al-. 


though it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
veloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 
_.. The universities of Paris and Bologna 
-- had a marked influence in the subsequent 
__ creation of other university centers. About 
1200, there was a migration of students 
__ from Paris to Ozford (founded in the 12th 
century) and a decade or two later, from 
Oxford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
12th century). 
Other famous universities of the Middle 
_Ages include the University of Toulouse 
(1233), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1805), Valladolid (1346), Prague 
(1847), Krakdéw (1364), Vienna (1364), Er- 
Jurt (1879), Heidelberg (1385), Coiogne 
(1888), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


The Renaissance 
The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
the universities of Europe. In France three 
| of importance arose in the 15th century 

_ -—the University of Air (1409, Provence), 

the University of Poitiers (1431) and the 

‘University of Caen (14387). 

Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeauz (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
(1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 

‘Budapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 

(1477), + Ttibingen (1477), Copenhagen 

; (1479), Wittenderg (1502), Frankfurt on 

_ Oder (1506) and Coimbra (1587). 

. St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 

_. first university in Scotland. Others were 

‘the University of Glasgow (1453) and the 
University of Aberdeen (1494). The Col- 
lege of Edinburgh was established in the 

_post-Reformation period (1582). In Ire- 
land, Trinity College was founded in Dub- 

‘Yin in 1591. 


Reformation and Base Retention 

Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Europe 
were under the tutelage of the Catholic 
Church. After 1520, however, many estab- 
lished universities declared their inde- 
pendence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the es- 
tablishment of new colleges eboroughly 
bued with Protestantism. 


But the first Protestant university was 
that of Marburg, Germany, founded in 
1527. Other Protestant universities were: 


Kénigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helm- — 
stedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); Gtessen 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621) and Halle ~ 
(1693). ; 


18th, 19th and 206th Centuries 

Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Géttingen (1736), whose © 
school of history became celebrated — 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen — 
(1743); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lwéw) 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1826); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofla — 
(1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople — 
(Istanbul) (1900). € 

Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1828); Manchester (1851); the Mason 
University College in Birmingham, later 
Birmingham University (1900); Liverpool 
(1903); Leeds (1904); and the University 
of Sheffield (1905). The University of — 
Wales (1893) is composed of the colleges 
of Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff. 

There are many large and important uni 
versities in the British Commonwealth. ing 
Canada, the famous McGill University in — 
Montreal was founded in 1821. Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Lav 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Hali 
fax (1818), and Montreal University (187 

The early universities in India were p 
terned after London University rat 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, an 
were purely examining institutions. Cal- — 
cutta, Bombay and Madras universiti 
were founded in 1857 as examining bod £ 

In Australia, the state plays an impor- — 
tant role in the development of wv - 
sities. The University of Melbourne 3) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasm y 
(1890); Queensland (1910); Sydney Mer 
and West Australia (1911). 

There are also many well-endowed t 
versities in New Zealand, South Af 
and other parts of the Commonweelth, 

By 1800, Russia had only three un 
sities—Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) — 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions d 
oped later were the University of Kha 
(1804); Kazan (1804); St. 
(1819); St. Vladimir in Kiev (1 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now 
lish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia (] 


olution of 1917 was spurred by the So 
government. 

In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the gov- 
ernment in the 1900's, the recutring 
wars and the conflict with Japan. — v2 


Universities in the United States 
marched in step with the progress of the 
nation. The early settlers brought a her- 
-itage of European culture which they 
planted in New England soil. The first 
university in the country was started as 
_ Harvard College in 1636, with an endow- 
‘ment totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 
become probably the most famous of the 
_ American universities, with an endowment 
- in 1952 of more than $240,000,000, a fac- 
ulty of 2,700 members and a student en- 
roliment of approximately 10,000. 


‘The College of William and Mary (1693) 
_ was the second institution of higher learn- 
- ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
_ (1746); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 
> 


piri: - Europe and Asia 
ious the great libraries of the world, 
1e tag Museum remains in the first 


; Paine Peasarek as the Codex Alez- 
iy andrinus and the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
ible, the best collection of Greek papyri 
om Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value. Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
stroyed in air raids during World War I, 
but many were replaced later. 

- One of the finest libraries in the world 
ig the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
ich has approximately 5,000,000 vol- 
nes, 130,000 manuscripts, 400,000 medals 
coins, nd 4,000,000 prints and en- 
ravings. —— 

The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
61, was combined in 1947 with the 
brary of the University of Berlin to 
a new institution known as the 
ntliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
to World War II, the State Library 
y ,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
brary had only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
at Munich aiso suffered extensive 
osses, With some 500,000 volumes de- 
uN now contains about 2,000,000. 


fle not as large as some of the Euro- 
state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 
yaticana in Rome has many priceless 


The United States 


Libraries of the World 


claims 6,000,000 volumes, and the Libraries 


scription library in Bhiledel pia bs 


lumbia (1754); Brown. (1764); Rutger 
(1766)-and Dartmouth (1770). z 


After the Revolution of 1776, the state 
tax-supported university was established. 
The University of Virginia (1819) was a 
notable early example of this type. 


Colleges for women grew up in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868); 
Hunter (1870); Wellesiey (1870); Smith 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). . 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities established by private endow- — 
ments arose. Typical of these are; Cornell | 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford 
(1885) and the University of Chicago 
(1890). 


oid manuscripts bequeathed to the Vati- 
can over the centuries. The printed books 
number about 700,000, the incunabula 
about 6,000 and the manuscripts about 
60,000, including the Codex Vaticenus.: - 

Three of the more important Italian li- 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Naples, with about 1,400,000 volumes and — 
11,000 manuscripts; the Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale Centrale in Florence, with 3,400,000 — 
volumes, manuscripts and pamphiets, and 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rome, 
with approximately 1,940,000 volumes. 

Other large European libraries are the 
Bibliotheque Royale in Brussels (2,000;- 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (700,000). 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow is said 
to contain 11,000,000 volumes—largest sin- 
gle collection in the world—hbesides many 
collections of valuable historical docu- 
ments. In Leningrad, the Public Library 


of the Academy of Sciences some 4,000,- 
000. There are said to be 300,000 libraries 
in all parts of the U.S.S.R. 
In the Far East, the most extensive li- 
braries are found in Japan, although war 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In Tokyo, 
the National Diet Library (formerly the 
Imperial Library) was organized in 1948 ~ 
as @ deposit center. With its various — 
branches, it contains an estimated 3,000,- 
000 volumes. The University ean ee wy ; 
Kyoto has about 1,700,000. \ 


The United States and Canada 


The earliest libraries in the Colonial era 
were privately owned, although in 173, 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first 


ments helped to wes up many of the large 
libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. 
"4 The largest library in the United States 
8 the Library of Congress, established in 
' 1800 by Congress. In 1952, it contained 
9,000,000 books and pamphlets. It extends 
services to members of Congress and other 
government departments, and also offers 
--excellent facilities for persons engaged in 
scholarly research. 
The New York Public Library, with more 
than 5,475,000 volumes, is the largest pub- 
lic library in the U. S. 
a The American Library Directory for 1951 
ne Usted 11,034 libraries in the U. 8., includ- 
ing 6,416 public (with 2,364 branches), 
1,425 college and university, 1,399 special 
and 1,794 other types. 
The growth of libraries attached to col-~ 
leges and universities in the United States 


The modern museum originated during 
ir the Renaissance, when the revival of in- 
_ terest in the arts and classical antiquity 
led princes, nobles and humanists to amass 
' specimens of historical value and to house 
_ their collections in special buildings or 
galleries. 


: Art Museums 
2 The British Museum, London, contains 
+ gome of the most famous historical objects 
of the world, including the Elgin Marbles 
% and the Rosetta Stone. 
J Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
whose primary object is to furnish ex- 
amples to illustrate the history of art, 
emphasizes architecture and sculpture, 
ceramics, engraving, book production, 
paintings, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
yoted principally to fine and applied arts of 
all countries. 
National Gallery, 
ge great number of old Masters, including 
4 paintings by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
i 


London, contains 4 


toretto, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan van 
yy Byck, Rubens, Rembrandt, Boer, Con- 
stable and Turner, 

x Tate Gallery, London, established as 
part of the National Gallery, was badly 
damaged during air raids of World War II, 
‘ but was completely restored by 1949. 

ee _ Wallace Collection, London, has many 
objets d’art and curios of French origin, 
and first-rank canvases and etchings of 
Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
Ush artists. 

In France, the most famous gallery is 
the Louvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
nificence of its architecture as well as for 
; art collection, which is the largest in 


Museums of the World 


(For U. S. Museums see INDEX.) 


has been phenomenal, and some of the 

university libraries are among the largest — 
in the country. Those with more than 

1,000,000 volumes each in 1952 were as — 
follows: Harvard, 5,500,000; Yale, 4,060,- — 
000; University of California, including — 
branches, 2,900,000; University of Tlinois, 
2,480,000; Columbia, 2,010,000; University — 

of Chicago, 1,860,000; Stanford, 1,750,000; — 
University of Minnesota, 1,600,000; Cor- =e 
nell, 1,510,000; Princeton, 1,500,000; Unti- — 
versity of Michigan, 1,470,000; University — 
of Pennsylvania, 1,240,000; Northwestern, 
1,060,000; and Duke, 1,040,000. 


In Canada, the most important public 
library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than 500,000 volumes. Other large Cana-_ 
dian university libraries are at Queens — 
(225,000), McGill (625,000) and Laval 
(875,000), The American Library Directory 
for 1951 listed a total of 806 libraries in 
Canada, including 478 public. 


the world. Other Parisian museums of im- 
portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mu- 
seums, the National Museum at Naples 
contains one of the best arranged and cia: 
sified collections. The Uffizi Gallery it 
Florence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collec’ 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Flor 
are the Galiery of Modern Art 
Palace) and the National Musewm 
gello). Rome has numerous museums 
cluding several in the Vatican. 

In Berlin, the Schloss Museum ana 
tional Gallery were damaged during ° 
War II. 

The Royal Museum of Fine “Art. 
Brussels has a fine collection of Frer 
Flemish and Dutch masters and ho 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
deens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals an 
Steen. 4 

The State Museum in ‘aniseed 
tains superb works by Rembrand’ 
meer and others. if 


other countries are the world-fa 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tret 


tal NO ereune in lacquer, jade, 
and metal. 


psig a 


archeological and classical rarities. 


Science Museum of London has exhibits 
of scientific instruments and appliances 
which review the progress of science and 
the history of invention. Other London 
museums of science are the Naturai His- 
tory (British Museum), the Imperial War 
Museum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
and the Geological Museum. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antiq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
f zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 
ethnology. The buildings were almost com- 
letely destroyed during World War II, al- 
though most of the exhibits were saved. 


_ The Manchester Museum serves as both 

a municipal and a university museum. 
“The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
m of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
of archeology, botany, geology and zoology. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
‘oyat Scottish Museum, which has coi- 
sctions in art, ethnography, natural his- 
technology and archeology; and the 
ional Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
nd, noted for its comm and manuscript 
ollections. 

‘The National Museum in Dublin and the 
nicipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 

seience collections, — 

table institutions of continental Eu- 
rope include the Natural History Museum 
in Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
fonaco, the Natural History Museum in 
sbon, the State Museum of Geology 
Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
Museum of Natural History in Stock- 
holm, the Natural History Museum in 


‘2 from being @ mnodern idea, the cus- 
m of keeping savage beasts in captivity 
ancient as recorded history. In the 
part of the 12th century, B.c., the 
ese king Wen had a special zoo where 
e housed animals captured from all parts 
ncient China. 


of the earliest modern zoos, the 
in des Plantes in Paris, was established 
1793. In the following century zoologi- 
gardens were established in many of 
ajor cities of the world. 


Giza, outside Cairo, the zoological 
8 lodged in a beautiful park main- 
‘by the Egyptian government. Its 
/ collection of animals is chiefly Afri- 
n origin. Elsewhere in Africa, at Khar- 
um in the Sudan, at Pretoria (largest on 
continent) and at Johannesburg, fine 


sity of Oxford and houses a collection of- . 


ir Re 


Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, 
and the various natural science museums _ 

in Basel, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne and - 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Most larger cities 
of the U.S.S.R. have science museums of 
varying sizes, some specializing in local 
exhibits of natural history. ; 


Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II included the various. 
sections of the Staatlichen Museen in Ber- 
lin (re-established after the war) and the — 
museums of natural history and ethnog- 
raphy in Hamburg. 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out- | 
standing for its marine fauna and verte~ 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


In Australia are the Queensland Mu-- 
seum and the Botanic Museum in Bris- 
bane, the South Australian Museum in > 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum in ~ 
Sydney. 


New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and 
Polynesian ethnological collection. é 


In Africa, the South Africa Museum, — 
Capetown, holds general and local. history 
collections and others illustrating anthro- 
pology, ethnology and archeology. The 
Durban Museum contains much anthro- — 
pological material. In Cairo are the notable 
collections of the Egyptian Museum. , 

Other museums of note include the — 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul, the 
Tokyo Science Museum, the National ~ 
Museum oj Natural History in Santiago 
(Chile), the Nutzonal Museum at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National Mu- 


. eum of Natural Sciences at Buenos Aires, 


ae Zoological Gardens of the World 


North America has more than 30 major 
zoos, in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. The Qwebee Zoological Soctety's — 


. collection is made up of Canadian spe- — 


cles; Toronto has also many exotic SHe=G 
cies. : 


The first zoological garden in the United — 
States was established in Philadelphia in — 
1874. Since that time nearly every large 
city in the country has acquired a zoo. 
Among the largest are the celebrated ~ 
Bronz Zoo and the Central Park Zoo in — 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and the 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those in’ | 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas City »— 
and San Diego. The National Zoo- © 
logical Park in Washington, D. C., in a 
beautiful setting of hills, woods and 
streams, was established in 1890 by an act — 
of Congress. Some of the U. S. zoos ex- 
hibit their collections in open-air, barless — 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an example. 


are een at Buenos Aires, and at Con- 
 cepcién and Santiago in Chile. At Belém, 
Brazil, a zoological-botanical garden is 
“4 noteworthy for its specimens of Amazo- 
_ hian birds and animals. 


: In Asia, important collections were es- 
tablished by the governments and by na- 
tive princes. Largest in India is the zoo at 
Allpore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos are 
located at Bombay, Karachi and on pri- 
‘vate estates. Singapore, Batavia and Sura- 
baya have important collections. Others 
are found at Fort de Kock on Sumatra’s 
west coast; and at Johore Bahru in Ma- 

-- jaya. Japan abounds in large and small 

_- 00s and privately owned aviaries, located 
in Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe; 

_ many of these were severely damaged dur- 
ing World War I. 


Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 
have large zoological gardens; smaller zoos 
in Australia are found at Brisbane and 

- Wellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 
collection has a representative group of 
native fauna. 


In Europe, zoological gardens have long 
- been popular public institutions. The Jar- 
_ din d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- 
 logne, Paris, was established in 1858, and 

#@ model zoo at Vincennes was added in 

_ 1937 for the Paris Exposition. 


Germany had about 20 zoological gar- 
dens, many of which were developed in 
the peacetime years between World Wars 
I and I. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
_ and Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
animals were grouped according to the 
- continent of their origin. Others were es- 
tablished at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne. 


Ancient 

The Great Sphinz of Egypt, one of the 
wonders of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
adjoins the pyramids of Giza and has a 
length of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 
dynasty and was used as a temple. 

: Other Egyptian buildings of note in- 
_ ¢lude the Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
and the Tombs at Beni Hassan, 


+ ne Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
- Acropolis in Athens, was the chief temple 
- to the goddess Athena. It was believed to 
_ have been completed by 438 B.c. The pres- 
ent temple remained intact until the 5th 
i: Nera a.D. Today, though the Parthenon. 
4s in ruins, its majestic proportions are 
still discernible. . 

Other great structures of ancient Greece 
were the Temples at Paestum (about 540 
and 420 B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
(about 460 s.c.); the Temple of Apoilo at 
Corinth (about 540 B£.c.); the Als jae of 
to. at Bassae (about 450-420 n.c.); the 


Se ee. ee 


At Stellingen, the Hagenbeck Garden be- — 


“its north European specimens. The most — 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


came an outstanding show place and dis- | 
tributing center for animals. Smaller col- 
lections were established at Diisseldorf, — 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were de- 
stroyed during World War II. as 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the _ 
oldest zoos in Hurope. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of — 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal — 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged . 
by German bombs during World War Il. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- — 
lection is in the garden of the London — 
Zoological Society in Regent’s Park. Al- 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in ~ 
1944, if remained open throughout World — 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton — 
have smaller gardens, and the one at Edin- 
burgh is famous for its collection of pen- © 
guins. The Dudlin Zoo is noted for its 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its East In: 
dian collection and its aquarium, and the 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best known 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva=- __ 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm exhib- — 


important gardens in the US.S.R. are 
found in Moscow, where northern as we 
as exotic species are collected. The Zzco : 
Rome has part of its collection confine 
in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a s 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a Pi 
of the original royal menagerie. ; 


famous Erechtheum atop the Acro] 
(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of At, 
Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); t 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c.a.vD. 181); — 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis 

at Athens (437-432 5.c.); the Theater of © 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B. 
the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos ( 
6c.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (a! 
235 B.C.). 


built in stone in its present form wins he 
third century a.v. Its seats rise in tier 
which in turn are buttressed by concer 
vaults and stone pliers. It could sea 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectator: 
Colosseum was principally used) for gl 
torial combat. ss 


i The Pantheon at Rome, begun by 
Agrippa in 27 5.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 


intended as a temple of “all the gods.” 

It is remarkable for its detect preserva- 

tion today, and it has ser ved continuously 

for 20 centuries as a place,of worship. 

_ Famous Roman arches includes the Arch 
of Constantine (about A.D. 315) and the 

Arch ee Titus (about a.p. 80}. 


i: Later. European : 
eS. “st. _Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzan- 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9th 
- century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it 
was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 
Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
 tinople (a.p. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
+ venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Wails, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
; 1397); and St. Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
he Rome, begun in 588. 
_ The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067- 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque styie, 
onsists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
aptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
© forms a group by itself in the north- 


istery are built in black and white 

le. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 

t. high and leans more than 16 feet 

of the perpendicular. There is little 

son to believe that the architects in- 
ed to: have the tower lean. ~ 


oF Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
5‘ 2 .include the Vézelay Abbey in 
‘a (1180); the Church of Notre-Dame- 
_-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
~{1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun 
1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
land. 
The Alhambra (1248-1354), located in 
nada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
2 of the gréat masterpieces of Moham- 
an architecture. Designed as a palace 
Berane es for the Moorish monarchs of 


The {osatfon of the Alhambra in the 
a Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
i for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 

_ Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
é the great examples of Gothic archi- 


ar of the church. 

fice famed Gothic structures are West- 
ter Abbey, London (begun 1245; dam- 
‘World War II); Chartres Cathedral 
ee: ; Sainte Chapelle, Paris 


(4.0. 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was  (18th-i6th centuries); 


York Minster or the Cathedral of St. Peter 7 


the Chdteaw de Chambord in France. 


corner of the city. The cathedral and ~ 


1208); Rheims Cathedral (about 1210- 
rebuilt after its almost complete destr 
tion in World War I); Rouen Cathedral 
Amiens Cathedral 
Cathedral (begun 
(1220-60); 


(1218-69); Beauvais 


1247}; Salisbury Cathedral 


(begun in the 7th century); Milan Cathe- 
dral (begun 1886); and Cologne Cathedral 
{18th-19th aes badly damaged in 
World War II), 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence 1 was 
founded ‘in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped 
dome dominates the entire structure. 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Flor- 
ence; St. Peter’s, in Rome (begun in 1506 
and consecrated in 1626); the Farnese 
Palace in Rome; Palazzo Grimani (com-— 
pleted about 1550) in Venice; the Escorial 
(1563-93) near Madrid; the Town Hall of 
Seville (1527-32); the Louvre, Paris; the — 
Chateau at Blois, France; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London (1675-1710; badly damaged 
in World War II); the E£cole Militaire, 
Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, 
designed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Pal- 
aces of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and 


di an tina 8 Mea APS Vi es, 


Outstanding European buildings of the 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga — 
at Turin, the H6tel-Diew in Lyon, the 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Paris 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Brit- 
ish Museum, the University of London and 
the Houses of Parliament, all in London; 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. 


Asiatic 
The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, India, — 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for his — 
wife, is considered by some as the most 
perfect example of the Mogul style and by — 
others as.the most beautiful building in — 
the world. Four slim white minarets flank { 
the building, which is topped by a white 
dome; the entire structure is of marble. 
Qther examples of Indian architecture — 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore. 
Famed Mohammedan edifices are the — 
Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166), — 
and the: Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 
in Delhi; the Blue Mosque (1468) at Tabriz 
and the Tamerlane Mausoleum at Samar- — 
kand. ‘ 
Angkor Vat, outside the city of Angkor “ 
Thom, Cambodia, is one of the most. beau- 
tiful examples of Cambodian or Kh 
architecture. The sanctuary was built dur 
ing the 12th. century. Its eas 
protected by a broad moat. 


} 


as 
s) 


ae 


) (228 B B.C.?), Wibatened 
ally as a defense against nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
“earth and stone, it varies in height be- 
9 tween 18 and 30 feet. 


3 Typical of Chinese architecture are the 
- pagodas or temple towers. Among some of 
the better known pagodas are the Great 
“Pagoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
in 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 
Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (av. 
523) at Sung Shan, Honan. 


Other well-known Chinese buildings are 
— the Drum Tower (1278), the Three Great 
_ Halls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 
Buddha's Perfume Tower (19th century), 


Palace, all at Peiping. 


Washington. 
Buildings.) 


_ Great Dams of the World 


Name 
Hoover 
Garrison 
Oahe 
Fort Peck 
Grand Coulee 


Fort Randall 
Kentucky 
Wolf Creek 
Hirakud 
Denison 
Shasta 
Gatun 

Aswan 
Hungry Horse 


Lazaro CArdenas 


(El Palmito) 
Salt Springs 
Norris 

Alvaro Obregén 
(Oviachic) 
Saluda 
Elephant Butte 
Mettur 

Center Hill 
Hume 
Kingsley 

Osage (Bagnell) 
Norfolk 
Chelsea 
Pensacola 
Marshall Ford 
(Mansfield) 
Davis 

Dale Hollow 
American Falls 
El Azucar 
Cherokee 
Sardis 

Douglas _ 
Fontana 


- Roosevelt — 


Location 
Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 
Missouri River, N. Dak. 
Missouri River, S. Dak. 
Missouri River, Mont. 
Columbia River, Wash. 
Missouri River, S. Dak, 
Tennessee River, Ky. 
Cumberland River, Ky. 
Mahandi River, India 
Red River, Okla.-Tex. 
Sacramento River, Calif. 


Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 
Nile River, Egypt 

Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. 

Nazas River, Mex. 


North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 
Clinch River, Tenn. 
Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 


Saluda River, 5. O. 

Rio Grande, N. Mex. 
Cauvery River, India 
Caney Fork River, Tenn. 
Murray River, Australia 


North Platte River, Nebr. 
Osage River, Mo. 

North Fork River, Ark. 
Gatineau River, Canada 
Grand River, Okla. 
Colorado River, Tex. 


Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 
Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 

Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 

San Juan River, Mexico 
Holston River, Tenn. 

Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 
French Broad River, Tenn. 
Little Tennessee River, N. GC. 
Salt River, Ariz. 


‘the Porcelain Pagoda Sane the Summer 5 


United States 

Rockefeller Center, New York City, « com-= — 
pleted in 1940, is a remarkable group of 
examples of American skyscraper archi- ia 
tecture. It is dominated by the 70-story : 
R. C. A. building in the center. set 
Empire State Building, New York City, — 
the loftiest building in the world, has 102. 
stories and is 1,250 feet high. 
Other famous examples of modern build-. i 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler — 
Building and the United Nations Building 
in New York; the Merchandise Mart, the 
Board of Trade Building and Civic Opera 
Building in Chicago; and the Pentagon in — 
(See also America’s Tallest — 


Maximum 
height, - 


feet 
726 
210 
230 
250 
550 
150 
160 
242 
180 
165 
602 
115 
174 
520 
295 


845 


265 
187 


208 
301 


214 
240 
180 


162 


148 
230 


100 
152 
270 


Date “A 
completed — Re 
1936 

2 ay 


aOR eae 
* e ig Ope: “ 


_ Information Please Al 


8q. Mil. Fovulation Year! Country sq-mi, | Population | Yeart 
270,000 } 12,000,000} 1959E || Jordan................ 39,460 |. 1,400,000.} 1951E% 
10,629 1,200,000 | 1950E || -Korea................. 85,225 | 29,238,641 | 1949E 
1,079,965 | 17,097,889 | 1950E ERO SRAE IS ceyis clic eis ats 91,428 1,214,000 -1950E 
2,974,581 8431-391.) 1957 | sbatlats i Geen. cess a <5 25,395 2,100,000 | 1950E 
32,388 | 6,918,959 | 1951C || Lebanon............... 3,475 | 1,303,940 | I951E 
11,783 | 8,653,653 | 1950E EIDE: Sie sass ok 43,000 1,600,000} 1949E 


“=, Country 


‘Aighantstan.......0...0- 
“Albania... eh betes 


18,000 300,000 | ....£ DIB aiel Sac ecess aac 679,340 1,191,000: I950E 
“Bolivia. ivekenesawenne <4). 440,040 3,019,031 | 1950C Liechtenstein........... 65 13,757 | 1950€ 
a Brazil. ....ecee.cecee--} 3,291,416 | 53,377,000 | 1951E Lithtanixees. vccesesses 22,958 3,000,600 | 1950E 
a, Bulgaria. ae as 42,741 7,235,000 | 1950E Luxemburg. ........... ‘ 1,010 300,000 1951E 

; Burma. ph eeeecereneneee 261,749 | 18,674,000 | I951E Mexicot oo. tse. ces 758,061 | 25,367,802 | 1950¢2 
Oe a oe 53,668 3,296,000 | 1950E jj Monaco................ 0.59 20,000 | 195IE 


{ 3,619,616 {| 14,009,429 } 1951€ {| Mongolian People’s Rep..; 580,158 $00,000 | 1950E 
25,332 7,743,000 | I951E |} Nepal........-. Cue 54,000 7,000,000 |° 1948E 
286,323 5,862,000 | 1950E |} Netherlands... ghee PB 12,514 10, 328,343 -| 1952E 
Brtesiasteiaysiok 3,858,900 | 475,000,000 | 1950E New Zealand...........] 103,416 1,939,703 | 1951¢ 
439,714 | 11,294,844 | 1951E || Nicaragua...........4. 57,143 1,053,189 | 1950¢2 
19,238 -838,084 | 1951E |! Norway......... Tee 3,309,000 | 1951E 


44,217 5,415,000 | 1950E || Pakistan........ ..| 337,524 | 75,687,009 } 1951C+ 

; . relat 49,330 } 12,519,000} 1949E || Panama............... 28,575 805,285 | 1950C 
mat ORAS PROG 16,575 4,313,400 | 1952E || Paraguay.............. 154,165 1,406,000 } 1950 
aerotate'= 19,327 1,167,000 | 1951E |} Peru......-...........) 482,133 8,406,000 | 1950E 

CCGIR Jesnatreer prea 104,510 3,077,000 | 1950C2 || Philippines............. 114,400 | 20,945,800} 1951E 
Bice ciewared sic 383,000 | 20,729,000 | I951E || Poland................ 119,703 | 24,976,926 5 + 1950C 


13,176 1,949,608 | 1951E j} Portugal 35,413 1950C+ 
I950E 
‘I950€ 
 1950E 


1950E 


; 18,357 1,126,415 | 1940E Rumania 91,934 | 
eae ers Stele aro i 350,000 | 10,000,000 | 1950E Sage sks Seek, 6 Eee 898 
Beatie tdicls oes aise 130,160 4,068,000 | 1951E |} San Marino Hs 38 
212,741 | 42,400,000. | 1951E }} Saudi Arabia. 597,000 


erm ; ‘ SUAME Poco eiumecs tees s 194,945. | 1950¢2 
Domociatic: RED. ccawes)- 41,700 | 17,313,700 | 1946C |} Sweden...............| 173,341 _ 1951E 
- - Federal SREPes osiclitvse = 94,634 | 47,575,658 | 1950C2 || Switzerland............ 15,940 ‘1951E 
: 51,182 7,603,599-1 ESSEC oU} S¥nlacn Ae uwicke cesicce s 73,587 3,329,137.| I951E 


45,452 2,787,000 | 1950C |; Thalland 


198,247 | 18,836,000 | 1951E 


10,748 3,111,873 | T9516 [iaTbete yoo as e-news ss 469,294 3,000,000 | 1948E 
Easels 59,145 1,533,625 | 1950C || Turkey 296,185 | 20,934,670 | 19500 
35,893 9,313,000 | 1950E {| Un. of So. Africa 472,550 | 12,646,375 } 1951C 


39,709 146,500 | 195LE |}. US.S.Root. 2.3. .,ee eee 8,473,444 | 207,000,000 | .1952E 
1,220,099 | 356,891,6247| 1951C? || United Kingdom........ 93,371 | 50,211,602 | 1951¢? 
583,479 |~ 80,000,000 | 1951E |} United States.......... 2,977,128 | 150,697,361 | 1950C 
634,413 | 20,000,000 | I951E |} Uruguay............... 72,172 2,650,000 | 1949E 
Srededses|., 210,600 5,100,000. | 1950E |} Vatican City...........; 108.78 0 | 1948E 

Rstaieinls ieee 26,601 2,958,878 | 1951C? || Venezuela.......... vee] 352,143 4,986,000 | 1950C 
Meerciaieleiejsiniee « 8,084 1,602,000 | 1952E || Viét-Nam..............] 127,259 | 23,073,000 | 1950E 
116,235 | 47,020,536 | 1951C |} Yemen...... seo daees 31,000 1,600,000 | - 1950E 
146,690 | 84,400,000 | 1951E |} Yugoslavia............. 99,044 | 16,545,000 | 1952E | 


eecceser 


aed eearaty cere, chaise Mopese, ata. Vek ee 
igolia. an ut still rec zed by as in ndent coun din: 
uding Kashmir. 7 Excluding Kashmir. * Acres, % Including Arab Palestine. 2 xf eee 


National Holidays of American Countries 
Source: U. 8. Department ot State. 


meta? Pade pendcnes Day, July 9. . El Salvador: Independence Day, Sept. 1 16. 
Be $0 via: eee aac Day, ae 6. Guatemala: Independence Day, Sept. oR 

“ Haiti: Independence Day, Jan.1.. si 
Henduras: Independence Day, Sept. 15.40 
Chile: Pelivanaence Day, Sept.- 18. , Mexico: Independence Day, Sept. 16. _ 
c olombia: Independence Day, July 20. Nicaragua: Independence Day, Sept. 15. 
Costa ‘Rica: Independence Day, Sept. 15. Panama: Independence Day, Nov.38. 
Cuba: Independence Day, May 20. i Paraguay: Independence Day, May 14. 
minican Republic: Independence Day,’ Peru: Independence Day, July 28. 
ab. 27. . Uruguay: Independence Day, Aug. 25 
uador: Indevendence Day, Aug. 10. Venezuela: 3 dadepemeamas: Day, 


“Largest Cities of the World 


exact eating of the citles of the world according to size Is impossible because of the diversity of the yeari ter 2 


which census or estimated population figures have been issued. Teeceforey the tating shown in this table must as 


+ be considered only approximate.) 


City and country 


_ 1. London (Greater), England..... 8,346,000 1951CF 
2. New York, N.Y., U.S.A........} 7,891,957 1950C 
3. Shanghai, China............., 5,406,644 1950E 
Ae TOKYO Lapane..scccestccee ns §,385,071 1950C 
peer os Moscow; U'S.S.Roo2 os... ss a 4,137,018 1939C 
~ 6. Berlin, Germany.............. 3,729,300 1949E 
7. Chicago, IM, U.S.A... 2.2.2... 3,620,962 1950C 
8. Leningrad, U.S.S.R............ 3,191,304 1939C 
9. Buenos Alres, Argentina....... 3,000,371 1947¢ 

_ 10. Bombay, Indla................ 2,840,011 1951C} 


14. Mexico City, Mexico......... 2,527,328 
15. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil........ 2,413,152 
16. S3o Paulo, Brazil........... ete 


18. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A...... 
19. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A... . 
20. Osaka, Japan............... 


1, '970, 358 
1,956,136 


City and country 
Ahmedabad, India................ 788,310 1951Cy 
Alexandria, Egypt................ 925,081 1947C 
Amsterdam, Netheriands.......... 850,677 1952E 
Antwerp, Belglum................ 794,280 1948E 
Bre -AUIONS, GIeBCO.... 22. ..55.0-.56 0% 559,250 1951C 
mee Baphdad, Wag... c..6.0 wcccsaaes 832,927 1946E 
Bee BAKU, USS.Rise.. coas ccc scce cess 809,347 1939¢ 
Bandung, Indonesia.............. 659,213 1951E 
ea Bangalore, India. ...:...:.25.... 726,170 1951Ct 
Bangkok, Thailand............... 827,290 1947¢ 
Barcelona, Spain................. 1,205,509 1950C+ 
Birmingham, Engtand............. 1,112,000 1951Ct 
i Bogoté; Colombia..............-.° 543,590 1950E 
Brussels, Belgium..............-. 1,296,687 1948E 
Bucharest, Rumania...... SaoBeae 1,401,807 1948C 
Budapest, Hungary............... 1,058,288 1948C} 
CANON GHINA. 262 Sios. cis osiele sense siete 1,495,694 1950E 
Capetown, South Africa........... 571,638 1951¢ 
Casablanca, Morocco.....-...-.... §51,222 1947C 
ae - Changsha, (1 CUT tae a Gs aa eas 606,972 1931E 
Chieng Mal, Thailand............. 534,623 1947C 
Chungking, China................ 1,038,683 1950E 
Cologne, Germany..............-. 590,000 1950C 
Copenhagen, Denmark............ 764,100 1952E 
Dairen, Kwantung..............-. 533: 696 i basco 
mee Delhi, Indias... ..o-.cccee-sieee- ‘4 914,634 1951Ct 
>. Dublin, Ireland...............5.-+5 521,322 1951¢ 
Essen, West Germany............. 695,000 1950C+ 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany. ..... 524,000 1950C} 
Bt GONOE, WRAY ioicg cy oa ve nstecereo= = 678,200 1951¢ 
Glasgow, Scotland.............--. 1,090,000 1951Ct 
BGOIKEVULS S.Rosdc he uacsuleee acess! 644,116 1939 
Hague, The, Netherlands.......... 578,516 1952E 
__ Hamburg, West Germany.........- 1,605,000 1950Ct 
me Hankow, China,.........0+....665 721,598 1948E 
_ Harbin, Manchuria.........-.....- 760,000 1948E 
MAVANG; CUDA. ces ccnissevcicaiels 659,883 1943C 
Hyderabad, India............ eclced) LEO85,074 1951Ct 
' 4stanbul, Turkey...............-- 1,018,468 1950C 
Johannesburg, U. of So. Af......... 880,014 1951¢ 
__ Jokjakarta, Indonesia............- 1,848,886 195iE 
Ber Kanpur, indld.....csss..0+++ AROS 704,536 1951Ct 
ALAC PARIStAN voce sje ojs 00's o-0:s <.5'¢ - 1,005,000 1951Ct 
Kharkov, U.S.S.R.. Pade 833,432 1939C 
_ Khonkaen, Thallend.: Mor ecascases 590,664 1947¢ 
RIDUN Wists Wtcetied ccs ssce ess eared 846,293 1939C 
IKOD OA JOD AN cc diatisiare 0s 0,6 2 0.0610 2.1. 765,435 1950C 
Bret, gape: etic oe ep PE a+} 1,101,854 1950C 


City and couniry Population 
Lahore, Pakistan. .............. 849,000 
Leipzig, East Germany.......... 608,111 


Lidge, Belgium................. 
Lima, Perit es cs ees aes 
Lisbon, Portugal........2:...... 
Liverpool, England....;......... 
L6dz;,Polandes scc.ssedensacen ee 
Madras, India.................. 
Madrid, Spain. . 

Manchester, England. ‘ 
Manila, Philippines............ * 
Marseille, Francé.,............. 
Melbourne, Australia sielale Seiaelstes 
Milan; Italysgste ees 
Montevideo, Uruguay........... 
Montreal, Canada....... ae ueta ae eke 


573,176 


1,609,524 
703,000 
1,035,700 
700,000 
1,326,400 


Munich, West Germany.......... 
Nagoya, Japan...............6% 
Nanking, China..............-. 
Naples,Italy® =. .dace nn Sone E 
Odessa,\ULS:SiR: dgecs. cee saenee 
Peiping, China...............-. 
Port Arthur, Kwantung........-. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia......... 
Recife, : Brazilo. 2 seen ne 


1, 003,815 
604,223 | 
1,940,290 
1,054,466 
932,024 


Rostov on Don, U.S.S.R.......... 
Rotterdam, Netherlands......... 
Santiago, Chile................- 
Seoul, Koreasc sa uie sciselcecisjee viele 
Sheffield, England.............. 
Stan) (Chinavs. ssa; csiccelte neem 
Stockholm, Sweden............. 
Surabaja, Indonesia............ 
Sydney, Australia... ........... 
Tashkent, U.S.S.R.........-.-.- 
Teheran, lraniic. cccee 2esteens 
Tientsin; Chita 3. 3 ..csccecenae 
Tiflis; US'S: Ress sn eerie f 
Toronto, Canada.............-.- 
Tsingtao, China...............- 
Turin, -ltaty.:, Soe sete acoso oe 
Valencia, Spain................ 
Victoria, Hong Kong............- 
Vienna, Austria. ...........0005 . 
Warsaw, Poland................ 


1,785,813 
519,175 


4,200 
8,500 
2,800 
© 2,810 
- 2,800 
| 2,160 
- 1,850 
—-:1,800 
1,750 
Bis, 2,700. 
me 1,652 
‘1,650 
1,632 
1,600 
1,595.6 


Pa 


eas 


* C—Cantilever, 


Name 
GOLDEN GATE ~ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


TACOMA NARROWS 
TRANSBAY 


BRONX-WHITESTONE 
DELAWARE MEMORIAL 


AMBASSADOR 
‘QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 
KILL VAN KULL 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 
LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH ° 
ST. JOHNS . 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
OCARQUINEZ STRAIT 
‘MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 
OTTO. BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
COLOGNE-MULHEIM 
WHEELING 
HELL GATE 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 
GRAND MERE 
‘PEACE RIVER 
STORY 
NATCHEZ 
BLUE WATER 


_ SANDO 


DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO-HANCOCK 


RIP VAN WINKLE 


| HENRY HUDSON — 
HUEY P. LONG 


Notable Modern Bridges 


Location 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco 
New York City 
Near Wilmington, Del. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Near Annapolis, Md. 
New York City 
New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
Calcutta, India 
New York City 
Oakland, Calif. 
New York City 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Germany 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 
East St. Louis, Til. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia, 
Natchez, Miss. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. ¥. 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 
New York City 
Near New Orleans, La. 
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- 1948 


Vesuvius buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, Eilling thousands, 
‘Nov. 1, PorrucaL: one of the most 
severe Of recorded earthquakes lev- 
eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 
as southern France and North Africa; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 
Lisbon alone. 


Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIEs: 
eruption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
sions destroyea two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
Estimated 36,000 dead. 

May 8, MARTINIQUE, West INDIES: 
Mt. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
of St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 

April 18, Saw Francisco: earthquake 
accompanied by fire razed more than 
4 sq. mi.; more than 500 dead or 
missing; property damage about 
250-300 millions. 

Dec. 28, MEssinA, Sicr.y: about 85,- 
000 killed and city totally destroyed 
by one of most disastrous of re- 
corded earthquakes. 


Floods, Avalanches and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 


Hontann: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 
CxHINA: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 
Cutna: hundreds of thousands of, 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 
ince in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 


Japan: earthquake and tidal wave 
at Sanriku killed 27,000. 

CHINA: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at 10,000,000 homeless, 
starved or drowned. 
ALASKA-HaAwati: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawalt. 

JAPAN: floods in wake of typhoon 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu Island. 
TurRKEY: hundreds of persons were 
drowned when two rivers in south- 
ern Turkey burst their dikes. 
Curna: about 1,000 reported dead 
in floods near Foochow. 

Crna: floods in eastern and south- 
ern China left 1 ,000, 000 homeless 
and killed 500. 


| Arps: snow avalanches killed more 
- than 200 in Alpine regions of Switz- 
_erland, Italy, France and Austria. 


Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 
79 hoe 24, Iraty: eruption of Mt. 


1923 


1935 
1939 


1939 


1949 


1950 


1951 


1951 


1952 


1951 


1951 


1889 


1912 


1913 


1927 


1937 


1948 


1951 


1952 


Sept. 1, JAPAN: earthquake destroye 
third of Tokyo and most of Yoko 
hama; more than 90,000 killed. 
May 31, Inpra: earthquake at Que 
Killed an estimated 50,000. 
Jam. 24, CHILE: earthquake razed 
some 60,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 killed. 


Dec. 27, NoRTHERN TURKEY: severe NF: 
quakes destroyed city of Erzin 
about 100,000 casualties. 


Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake il 

about 6,000 and razed 50 towns. 
Aug. 15, Inpza: second heaviest 
earthquake on record affected 30, 
000 sq. mi. in Assam, destroyin 
100,000 buildings, killing 574. 


Jan. 18-21, Papua TERRITORY, Ney 
GUINEA: eruption of Mt. Lamingtor y 
killed more than 3,000. 


Dec. 4-13, Camicuin IsLAND, PHILIP 
PINES: eruptions of Mt. Hibok Hib 
Killed about 250; 500 missing. — 


July 21, Catitrornia: earthquake — 
centering near Tehachapi shook ~ 
wide area; 14 dead, several hundred — 
injured. 


MancHvRIA: floods killed 1, 800 
missing. 


Tray: Po river floods killed a 
160 and left 150,000 homeless, 


UNITED STATES ® 


PENNSYLVANIA: more than 2,000 
in Johnstown flood. 


MisstsstPrt VALLEY: Mississippi Ris 
and tributaries overflowed; 200 ¢ 


Oto aNnp InprIANA: floods of Ohio 
and Indiana rivers took 730 live e 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: floods inunda ¢ 
29,000 sq. mi.; 700,000 homele: 


MISSISSIPPI AND TRIBUTARY vat 
floods in the Allegheny, Mi 


Kansas, Missouri, OKLAHOMA Al oods 
centering in Kansas City 2a | ub 
more than 40 and caused ‘ 


MrssouRI AND MISSISSIPPI ” 
floods in 8 states eaused — 


WORLD 
1864 Oct. 5, Inpra: most of Calcutta de- 
nuded by cyelone; 70,000 killed. 
1876 Oct. 31, InpiIa: cyclone and tidal 
wave swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal 
worst hit; 215,000 killed. 
882 June 6, Inpta: cyclone and tidal 
wave killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
1996 CuIna; typhoon at Hong Kong 
_ killed about 10,000. 
1930 Sept. 3, Sanro Dominco (now Ciu- 
dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
: about 2,000 and injured 6,000. 
1934 Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed 
more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
35 Oct. 25, Hatz: hurricane, flood 
killed 2,000 in Jérémie and Jacmel. 
Be Oct, 16, Inpra: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 
1949 Oct. 27, Invra: cyclone along south- 
EB eastern coast killed about 1,000. 
849 Oct. 31-Nov, 2, PHILIPPINES: 1,000 
_-~_-—*Obeilieved dead following typhoon. 
951. Jan. 2-3(7), Comoro IsLanps, Ar- 
Rica; 500 reported killed in tornado. 
51 Oct. 4, JAPAN: more than 400 re- 
ported dead in typhoon which 
struck southern Japan. 


WORLD. 
° ‘Sept. 2, Encranp: “Great Fire of 
_ London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 
Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
_ pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 
Dec. 8, Austria; about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 
Dec, 6, Canava: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
collided with a vessel; 1,500 dead. 
_ Asia Mrnog: more than three-fifths 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire follow~ 
ing Turkish occupation. 
Aug. 15, ENcLanp: blast in under- 
seas coal mine near Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, killed 104 miners, 
8 July 28, Germany: explosion in I. G. 
Farben Ludwigshaven works killed 
hundreds, injured 6,000, 
Sept. 2, OwINA; Fire on Chunking 
waterfront killed 1,700 and gutted 
10,000 buildings. 
Sept. 26, Ewciann: fire in colliery at 
Creswell killed 80 coal miners. 
May 29, EncLanp: 81 killed in coal- 
mine explosion at Easington, 
! Dec. 22, Mmxico: 41 died in fire at 
_ hildren’s party in Tijuana, 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


1951 


1834 


1893 
1900 


1925 


1926 


1928 


1936 


1938 


1947 


1952 


Fires and Explosions 


1952 


1835 


1871 


1872 


1904. 


1937 


1942 


1944 


1946 


1947 


Dec. 10-13, PHILIPPINES: More than 
700 reported dead in typhoons, 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SOUTHERN STATES; 
does took about 700 lives. 


Aug, 27, SE, Coast: 900 killed. 


Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston hurricane 
and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. 


March 18, MipweEsT: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Til., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo. 


Sept. 18, Frorma: east coast hurri- 
cane killed 373; 40,000 homeless. 


Sept. 12, FLorma: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 


April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORGIA: 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept — 
the South; 402 Killed, 1,853 injured. — 


Sept. 21, New ENGLAND: hurricane 
killed at least 488 in severest re- : 
corded storm of northeastern states. 


April 9, Texas AND OKLAHOMA: tor- | ; 
mado killed approximately 159. 


March 21-22, Sopru—werst: Tornadoes 
and floods killed almost 250. 


torna- 


April 19, Germany: 47 died in coal=- __ 
mine explosion near Zwickau in So- 
viet zone. 


UNITED STATES 


Dec. 16, NEW Yoru City: 530 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. 


Oct, 8, Cuicaco: the “Chicago Fire,” 
which started in barn, swept 2,124 
acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 
250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
jess; 196 million damage, 


Nov. 9, Boston: fire destroyed 800 
buildings; 75 million damage. 


Feb, 7, Battimors, Mp,: Fire de- 
stroyed most of business section; 125 
million damage. § 


March 18, New Lonvon, TEXAS: ex- __ 
plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 
children and 14 teachers killed. 

Nov. 28, Boston: Cocoanut Grove 
night club fire killed about 500, 
July 17, Porr Cxicaco, CaLiF.; mure 
than 300 killed in explosion of two 
ammunition ships, 


Dec. 7, ATLANTA: Fire es Winecott 
Hotel killed 119. } 
March 25, CENTRALIA, Hk explosion 
in coal mine killed 111 miners, — 


1939 


1948 
1949 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1951 


April 16-18, Texas Crry, Texas: 


most of city destroyed, more than 


-500 dead following explosion on ship. 


April 5, ErrincHam, IL1.: hospital 
fire killed 66, including 13 babies. 


. Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 


WORLD 


May 11, Lavy or tHe LAKE: bound 
from England to Quebec, struck ice- 
berg; 215 perished. 


Sept. 29, ANNIE JANE: emigrant ves- 
sel off coast of Scotland; 348 died. 


March 5, PRINCIPE DE ASTURIAS: 
Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 
bastien Pt.; 500 drowned. 

April 15, Trranic: sank after col- 
Uding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 

May 29, Empress or IRELAND: sank 
after collision in St. Lawrence River; 
1,024 perished. 

Nov. 12, Vesrris: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 
dune 14, French excursion steamer 
overturned in gale off St. Nazaire; 
approximately 450 died. 

June 1, Submarine THETIS: sank in 
Liverpool Bay, Eng.; 99 perished. 
Oct. 2, QUEEN Mary: rammed and 
sank a British cruiser; 338 aboard 
the cruiser died. 

Dec. 3, Kiancya: Chinese refugee 
ship wrecked in explosion; about 
1,000 believed dead. 

Jan. 2%, TairPinc: Chinese liner col- 
Hded with collier and both sank; at 


‘least 600 died. 


Sept. 17, Noronic: Canadian Great 
Lakes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
dock; about 130 died. 


Jan. 12, TRUCULENT: British sub- 
marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
ter collision with tanker; 64 dead. 


June 19, INDIAN ENTERPRISE: British 
freighter exploded in Red Sea; 72 
of British and Pakistani crew lost. 


April 16, Arrray: British subma- 
rine sank in English channel; 75 
dead. 


Aircraft Accidents 


WORLD 
Aug. 24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 


Oct. 5, France: British dirigible, 


_ R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 


May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt filer crashed 


‘into giant land plane, the Mazim 


Gorky; 49 killed. 


1950 
1950 


1951 


1865 
1904 
1915 


1934 


1939 


1943 


1945 


1950 


1952 


1938 


1947 


1948 


Jan. %, DAVENPORT, Iowa: fire in hos- 
pital killed 41 women, 


May 19, Sour Amsoy, N. J.: explo; 
sion of ammunition barges killed 31. 


Dec. 21, near WEST FRANKFORT, Inn: : 
119 coal miners died in explosion. 


U. S. AND U. 8. LINES eee 
April 27, Suurana: boiler explosion 

on Mississippi River steamboat near 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. 


June 15, GeneraL SLocum: excur- ' 
sion steamer burned in New York 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. 


July 24, EastLtanp: Great Lakes ona 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. 
Sept. 8, Morro CasTLE: about 180 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, N. J. 
May 23, Submarine S@UALUS: sank bg 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescued. — 


June 6, ammunition ship collided — 
with tanker off Norfolk; 84 died. i a 


April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial 
bombs, exploded at Bari, peste at 
least 360 Killed. 


Aug. 25, BENEVOLENCE: U. 8. aaa . 
hospital ship sank off San Francisco 
after collision with freighter; 18 
dead, 5 missing. 
April 20, Esso GREENSBORO and Esso ; 
Suez: 39 believed lost in collision of — 
two tankers in Gulf of Mexico; both — 
ships reached port, 
Sept. 1, PELICAN: 
missing when fishing boat capsize 7 
of Montauk Point, L. I., N. Y. Gas 


Jan. 9, Penwsyivanta: freighter 
abandoned in Pacific; crew of 
lost. gti. 

Jan 10, FLYING ENTERPRISE 


freighter sank about 35 miles o: 
southwest England after valiant 12-— 
day effort by captain, Henrik : 
Carlsen, to save ship. — Ds 
April 26, Hopson: minesweeper 
lided with aircraft carrier Wasp 
sank during night maneuvers in- 
mid-Atlantic; 176 lost. a 


July 24, Cotomsra: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during me * 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 


1 
Feb. 15, Cotomsis; Avianca airlt 
crashed near Bogota; 53 ee 


ing boat with 52 persons > aca a = 
appeared. ty 


of Dutch: airliner killed 13 U. 3S. 
* journalists and 32 others. 


1949 Oct. 28, Azores: crash of French 
airliner killed 48. 


1950 March 12, near OarDIFF, WALES: 
crash of chartered airliner killed 80. 


1950 July 28, near PorTO ALLEGRE, BRAZIL: 
Brazilian airliner crash killed 49. 


1950 Nov. 3, Francz: Indian airliner 
f crashed on Mont Blanc, killing 48. 


Nov. 18, near GRENOBLE, FRANCE: 
Canadian plane carrying Holy Year 
pilgrims crashed; 58 dead. 


$952 March 22, near FRANKFURT, GER- 
Fie MANY: crash of Dutch airliner killed 
- 45 of 47 aboard. 


1950 


firmed report said about 70 were 
killed in collision of Russian air- 
liner and military plane. 


i U. S. AND U. S. LINES 

25 Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U. S. dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14 


dirigible Akron crashed into ‘sea; 713 

died. 

37 May 6, LakeHurst, N. J.: German 
_ geppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 

fire at tower mooring; 36 died. 


Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
_enville; all 39 aboard killed. 

May 29, New Yorr Oiry: airliner 
- crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 


4 7 May 30, Barnerince, Mp.: all 49 pas- 
‘sengers and four crew members 
Killed in crash of airliner. 

ny yr iek 
June 13, near LeEsBurG, VA.: Fifty 
_ killed in crash of airliner. 


all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
ry ‘Killed as it crashed and burned. 


. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 36 
j oard airliner killed when it 
crashed into bluff. 


June 7, near SAN JUAN, PUERTO 
Rico: crash of converted army 
eda into ocean killed 53; 28 


3 July” 2, near Los ANGELES, CALIF.: 
_ nonscheduled airliner hit moun- 
tain, Killing 35 and injuring 14. 


Nov. 1, WasH., D. C.: fighter plane 
aaa airliner, killing 55. 


1949 July 12, near Bomsay, Inpia: crash 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1951 


1951 


1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1951 


1951 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


1952 


Jan, 2%, YuKON, CANADA: JU. | 
Force plane disappeared with 
_ aboard. 


June 24, near Sr. JOSEPH, Mrew. & 
airliner disappeared over Lake Mich- © 

igan, presumably after bh eed 
58 dead. 2 


July 23, near Myrtie Brace, 8S. C.: 
39-killed in crash of Air Force plane. 


Aug. 31, near Carro, Ecyrr: crash of a 
U. S. airliner killed 55, including ~ 
23 Americans. 


Dec. 19, near BAGUIO, PHILIPPINES: 
U. S. Air. Force transport disap- 
peared; 37 lost. 


March 23, ATLANTIC OCEAN: U.8. Air — 
Force transport with 53 aboard dis- — 
appeared. : 


April 25, near Kry West, Fa: 
Cuban airliner and U. S. Navy plane 
collided; 43 killed. 


June 22, near SANOYE, LIBERZA: 40 
aboard U. 8. airliner died in crash. 


June 30, Rocky MOUNTAIN NATIONAL _ 
Park, CoLo.: airliner crash killed 50. — 


Aug. 24, near Decoro, CaLir.: trans- — 
continental airliner crash killed 50. — 


Nov. 13, Mr. Dors, France: crash of _ 
“Flying Boxcar” killed 36. 


Dec. 16, ELIZABETH, N. J.: nonsched- 
uled airliner crash killed 56. 


Dec. 29, near Sauamanca, N. ‘Ya 4 
crash of nonscheduled airliner killed 
26; 14 survived. j 


Dec. 30, near PHOENTX, Arrz.: Air 
Force transport crash killed 28, in- 
cluding 19 West Point cadets. 


Jan. 19, near SaNnpsrprr AIRPORT, 
B. C., Canapa: U. S. airlift plane — 
with Korean veterans aboard fell — 
into Pacific; 36 died, 7 survived. 


Jan. 22, ELIZABETH, N. J.: 29 killed, 
including former Sec. of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, when airliner hit 
apartments; 7 of victims were on 
ground, 


Feb. 11, Eurzanmrst, N. Ji thirds 
jor air disaster in Elizabeth within 
2 months fatally injured 33. 


April 11, near San JuAN, PuErto 
Rico: airliner crashed into sea; 52 
Killed, 17 rescued. ign 


April 18, near Los ANGELEs, Carr. 
29 died in crash of nonscheduled 
airliner. 


April 29, NorrH CENTRAL 
airliner bound for New Yorks « cras 
in jungle; 50 died. 


New ‘York ¢ 


Railroad Ageidenta © 
March 4, near Rio DE Thacenor ere 


WORLD 


Waldorf-Astoria - 


1952 
March 17, Drs JARDINES CANAL, Can- zIL: about 120 reported killed in 
apa: train derailed on bridge; about Collision of 2 trains. 
fag Maen SE UNITED STATES 
1864 June 29, near BELOFIL, CANADA: 1856 3 Sey 
about 90 killed when train ran 18 uly 17, near PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 
through open switch. train carrying Sunday-school aa 
1879 Dec. 28, DUNDEE, ScoTLAND: train jong. mies wrecked; 66 killed. 
blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. ‘ c. 29, ASHTABULA, O.: 80 killed 
when train broke through bridge. — 
1881 June 24, near CUARTLA, MeExIco: 1887 Ste 
~ about 200 died when train fell into Be ton gueel , CHaS Wot 
eavar. about 80 killed in wreck. 
1882 July 13, near Tcuerny, Russa: 2904 ons 7, near EDEN, Co1o.: about 100, 
-* more than 150 killed in derailment. Median wa pee ” 
4889 June 12, near ARmacH, IRELAND: 1910 March 1, WELLINGTON, WASH.: more i" 
about 80 killed in collision. 10 ae a punt an 
1891 June 14, near BASEL, SWITZERLAND: une 19, Mites Crry, Mowr.: train 
about 100 killed in collision. ran through bridge; 47 killed. 
1915 May 22, Greta, SCOTLAND: two pas- 1943 Sept. 6, PriuapEeLpHi, Pa.: train de- 
-.. genger trains and troop train col- railed; 79 killed. i 
‘ lided; 227 killed. 1943 Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. ©.: 72 
19388 Dec. 25, near KISHINEV, RUMANIA: killed in derailment and collision. 
; about 100 killed in collision. 1944 Dec. 31, near OcdEN, Uraz: 48 killed f 
1939 Dec. 22, near MacpEsurc, GERMANY: in collision. 
more than 126 killed in collision; 99 1946 April 25, Naperviire, ILL.: at toast 
killed in another wreck near Fried- 47 killed in collision. oil 
richshafen. 1950 Feb. 17, Rockvmie CENTRE, N. ¥.: 
1940 Jan. 29, Osaka, JaPaN: 200 killed in head-on crash of two commuter 
collision, trains killed 30, a \ 
1944 March 2, near SALERNO, IraLy: 521 1950 Sept. 11, near Wzsr LAFAYETTE, ¢ 
suffocated when Italian train stalled streamliner rammed rear of troop 
in tunnel; war censorship withheld train. 33 National Guardsmen dead. 
news; not revealed until 1951. 1950 Nov. 22, Ricumonp Hm, N. ¥.: 79° 
1949 Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, PoLanD: died when one commuter trait 
Y more than 200 reported killed in de- crashed into rear of another. me 
railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 1951 Feb. 6, Woopsripcz, N. J.: 85 died — 
1950 April 6, near Rio DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: -when commuter train — plunged 4 
train wrecked when bridge col- . through temporary overpass. 2 
lapsed; 108 killed or missing. 1951. Nov. 12, near EvaNsTon, Wy 
1951 April 24, Yoxouama, JAPAN: fire transcontinental trains collided 
‘ aboard express train killed 104. snowstorm; more than 15 died. | 
1951 Dec. 17, near CARNEIRO, BRAZIL: 1951 Nov. 25, near Woopstocx, Aus. : 
_ train jumped track; 53 dead. head-on collision killed 16. aie: 
Y ’ *& 
America’s Tallest Buildings : 
No. of Height, No.of Heigh 
City Building stories feet City Building stories ‘fee 
New York Empire State 102 1,250 New York 10 E. 40th St. 4B 621 
New York Chrysler 77 1,046 New York New York Life 40 617 
New York 60 Wall Tower 66 950 New York Singer 47 »/2 
New York Bk. of Manhattan 71 925 Chicago Board of Trade a4 >) 806 ae 
New York R.C. A. 70 850 New York U.S. Court House 37 $90 
New. York Woolworth 60 792 Pittsburgh Gulf a4 582. 
New York City Bank 54 745 New York Municipal 40 + $80 Sy 
Cleveland Terminal Tower 52 708 Cincinnati Carew Tower 48874 
New York 500 Fifth Avenue 60 700 New York Continental Bank 4B: S65, ie 
New York Metropolitan Life 50 700 New York Sherry-Netherland 40 560 
New York Chanin 56 680 New York N. Y. Central 35 60 
New York Lincoln 53 673 Chicago Pittsfield 39 Ets} 
New York Irving Trust 50 654 Columbus Lincoln-LeVeque Tower 46 — 556 
~ NewYork — General Electric 50 «GAT Chicago Continental 422 ee ae 
47 625 Detroit Penobscot 47 $51 


‘of short tons, 1950) 
21, Bolivia 


ANTIMONY ORE (thousands 


siacoinietevitie Rasscy Ost 


Leading Countries in Various Riches Baal Resources 


Source: Encyclopaedia Brttannica. : 


The designation “tnd?* means that no data are available. !n such cases, the relative rank of the nation ts 


estimated. 


Mineral prediicdon 
7. Germany 


(Fed. Rep.) ...... 219% 

8. Belgian Congo ..... 202 
9, Belgium... ciceesisien Looe 
10. Japan nese iesiebis LOOT 
1Including secondary copper from 
scrap. 2 Refined copper. * 1950, esti- 
mated. 4 Almost all secondary. § Re 


fined copper, including secondary. 


tons, 1950) 


att Surinam 
2. British Guiana 


DoW Of S80; -AlriCa-scneee 9.1 
SRO INIA is as pieaicers cre Eeertne 0:02 
AT MOCXICO ti iticsteccss cscs e 6.5 
5. Yugoslavia ........... 3.5 
6. Norway ....eeeeeeeess 3.13 
7. United States ........ 2.5 
»8. Czechoslovakia ..... . 2.28 
EO TULKCY 5 sevsssse5 wv 18 
10. MIPCECE ae Fy ids clove cnwisbe sg Ltd. 
a ‘Exports. 21949. *% Estimate. 


1 ee (thousands of short 


seaccsveees 2,208 
coos 1,770 


33. United States ...... 1,506 
AP BRAN is f5 vee tos ae vc 885 
5. Indonesia .....s.0+. ‘707 
6. Hungary .....¢c.... 660! 
MUS Ral venice csivge. /-OOL2 

Yugoslavia ....s.... 221 
pouttaly (veces. « hoists ctame!- +69 

Gold Coast ........ 128 

stimate, 1949. 21949. 

: OMITE (thousands of 

‘short tons, 1950) 

AE SS Bea ccs.ce ceive ee OOO- 
U. of So. Africa ..... 546 
Turkey Rie abst trelsalesieibie GOO 
So. Rhodesia ........ 321 
Rieiareleieie’s ee at (5) 

Abavopocso 110 

we ohes Rolsievelete sraic LOG? 

LF earned h 

Mateicictylale pista aia aiagi GO, 

242 


ited States 


Seccecs Slot 

EU reee i wicies wise occ, OL Te 

ted Kingdom? wee st 249 

Germany (Fed. Rep.) nts 
Poland BRteereieg ie wie icts.6 

fe 

ailastese Ls 

BIG abies uciel OO. 


te. 2? Exclu 
pains Saar, 


SSR. Peevesvesce 
ahi eden, see 


No. 


41950; 


"396 
243 
2462 
2408 
2294 


GOLD (thousands of fine oz., 
refinery production, 1950) 


1. U. of So. Africa ... 11,664 
2. U.S.S.R.  oscscccces 7,000! 
3. Canada .......6-.. 4,431 
4. United States ..... 3,289 
5. Australia’ ..s.c26< 870 
6. Gold Coast ....s0. 6804 
7. So. Rhodesia ...... 511 
Gy MOXICO” cs cicawedwieisivic 408 
9, Colombia ......s... 379 
10. Belgian Congo .... 339 
1 Estimate. 


IRON ORE (millions of short 
tons, 1951) 


1. United States ...... 130.1 


22-U,.BB.Re csc cog icles es aa08 
SceK TACOS «cccclswenteser ous: 
4. Sweden .....ccecees 17.7 
5. United Kingdom ... 16.4 
6. Germany (Fed. 

Repja wees sestetoo gee 
7. Luxemburg ....e... 6.2 
8, Canada s...csscecver | 46 
S32 ChUe ei. se ccc edeawel ioe 
LOS India: ce ciceccsesiee, Gxdt 
11950. 
LEAD (thousands of short 
tons, refined, 1951) 
1. United States ...... 485.8 
2. Mexico ......0ee000. 245.51 
3. Australia. ......s.006 223.0 
4. Oanada .......eee5-- 162.4 
5. Germany (Fed. 

REP)! siccslsepeeleae) 204.0 
6. U.S.S.R. ....00s000- 124,02 
7. United Kingdom ... 82.28 
So BelUMG spc caeceeees. ya ce 
OS France fives cscieneclpny (ospe 
10. Yugoslavia ......... 66.08 


1Lead content of ores mined. 
21950 smelter production, estimated. 
*Smelter production. ‘4 Including 
smelter production of secondary cop- 
per from scrap. 


MANGANESE ORE (thou- 
sands of short tons, 1950) 


THUS SB Reaivievicesisw akieleaye00> 
2. U. of So. Africa .... 870 
3. Gold Coast ........, 783 
Ao TAGIA aias na cleblcetientel ck 
5, French Morocco .... 316 
6; Brazilivcnys secceeces es mawee. 
T. DEVDtlcossccucsctswesty 200 
S$. JAPAN: cocisceeweaews «148 


9. United States ...... 140 


10. Rumania ......... ae 722 
1Mstimate. 21949, 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE (mil- 


lions of bbl., 1951) 


1. United States ....... 2,200 

2. Venezuela ........2-. 622 
SiS -Sikvscdate sere iatets ao 301 = 
4. Saudi Arabia ........ 268 — 
5. Kuwait: .<.00 vce sae 208 

6. Iran coeceteaececsesd 132 

To MCZICO 0 ce cise vclcve eee wee) 
S3cITAQ™ ctiwescaeaswepere 60 

9. Indonesia .....ce060. 58 
10. Canada .....ssesoree 48 


PIG IRON AND FERRO- 
ALLOYS (millions of short 
tons, 1951) 


. United States ...... 70.3 
USS. Revi icusewcudanneane 
FAN CO? . ioass sca waneslcueee 
. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 118 — 
- United Kingdom ;...10@ — 
. Belgium sescke.. caw one aaed 
7. Japan. << 5002 ssees vena iO 
8. Luxemburg .......4-. 35 
9. (Canada <..55c:.ccesuiaie spunea 
10. Czechoslovakia ...... 2,16 
1 
en aE Te ee 
sige eats of fine oz., 
1950) 
+ M@XICO. st iccsen cpiseecn Sor 
. United States ....... 423 
Canada <i. ccscsceaeeeneone 
Peru ieisiare sieeve niente et Loe 
. Australta -...cccectece LLL 
OU VIamexts caters vierpaleneé 
7, Belgian Congo ....... 
8 Honduras 
Oe SADA fc aisles bisrerett crear 
10. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
11949, 


TIN ORE (thousands of short 
tons, 1950) 


1. Malayan Fed. ....... 64.4 | 
d 
d 


Pp Ee 


Anh wN 


eermoesorste 


2. Indonesia .......+++- 36.0 
Bolivia! <j sei Sos. ere son 
. Belgian. Congo ...... 15.3 
Thailand ).v2.\\.c0csus 20m 
99 
9.2 

4.02 — 


USER. Gesssccssvccs 
Nigeria ..iccscccesces 
China, ives cvtcccemee 
; Australia |i sa cioves cece meee 
10. Burma 1.93 
11949; rough estimate. ? Rough — 
estimate. is 


OOIA ABS 


ea 


URANIUM 
No production data, ai 
available? 


1The most important dex 
probably in agent 0 


pertito Canada. D 
et pon a or re 
na, 


Eng- 
France. Germany, 
Grecntand, wraneer, 


ZINC P ehoudanat of short 
tons, smelter, 1951) 


“1, United States ........ 888 
Ee BCIPIUM. <cess sssccss aL 
=3. Canada .....i< ehaeacereLor 

-4..Germany (Fed. Rep.) 193 
BOs MEXECO 6 scvicces becuase 2007 

Bo UTES. SR: 2 wis cc ccueuene cul 428 

Me EYTANCE 22. ccsssouccees 
Bebe EOMAiG > visceacehissa ce 
SAT PAUISOLALIG occ csdcewe cis 
10. United Kingdom ..... 


_ Refined zinc. ? Zine content of 
ores mined, 31950; rough estimate. 
4 Ages 5 Year ending June 30, 1951. 


Agriculture 


BARLEY (thousands of short 
tons, 1951) 


PeeUS SR. fecce ct. tas.. T8008 
@srCHInas . 6. peace coxa s 93002 
“3. United States ...... 6,100 
4 Canada .......--... 6,100 
POs TULRCY oc. ccscewccas 2970 
Pe INdla ~.....0..: seese 2,600 
BieOADEN © is ahiccics ne +. 2,380 
8. United Kingdom ... 2,020 
OS Spain oes ws esaens 1,980 
10. Deninark ........... 1,920 
£1950. 24949; 22 provinces. 


BUTTER (thousands of short 
_ tons, factory, 1951) 


“1. United States ....:.. 608 
2. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 304 
Fos OS Et. sawtevesiacees AG 
WH ETGNCE <0 ciseeecaeccas) 2400 
5. New Zealand ........ 203? 
6. Denmark .......¢¢ee0-, 185 
“7, Australia, ......ccceese 1TH 
8. Canada 129 

PSS BWedetr vo caceccbesiess: LET 
10. tale (East) ..--. 1048 
eat} tYear ending June 80, 
1951? 541049. 

CATTLE (number in maittions, 

1951) 


1. In 
-2. United States ....+. 
3. US.S.R, 
64, Brazil ..sciccocscens 
Se Argentina ......ee6.- 
6. Pakistan 
OTe CDIDG «2 occ icatiocacce 
’ 8. Ethiopia 
st “9. BANC. i. csuscscevas 
20. es beige taveececces 
2 F 
wi 3B provinces. io 
‘CHEESE (thousands of short 
tons, factory, 1951) 
7 Le United | States eeeeeee 578 
; aly eeeeeseeesseeese call 


Coe osersrenten 


India. ...s.eseeessees 180.2 
84.2 


boeveooseone 


eeoeensooee 


~ ee fe 


4 US .SiRvive.c os ats tins dace 
5. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 168 
6. Netherlands .......... 1542 
7. New Zealand ......... 1283 
8. Argentina .......s.00. 1064 
8: Dehmarky viscaxnetiee eet OO 
10. Germany (Hast) ..... nd 
11950. 2Including farm produc- 
tion. *% Year ending June 30, 1951. 
COTTON, GINNED (thousands 
of bales, 500 lb. gross, 1951) 


1.US.5.R. ...cccees... 16,800! 
2. United States ..... 15,290 
ase IRC eos: STetae. tel wad epecnesoOe 
4. Egypt a bc eidiie deste GOTO 
5)-Ghine- ivsccsceseves 2)0002 
6, Brawl) sso) cece 4,390 
T. MexleO i savccasecs. 1,830 
8.Pakistan .i.s.sseres 3,290 
GO. Turkey -icszecs cutee 650 
10. Argentina ......e0. 500 
11950. 21949. 
FORESTS (millions of acres, 
latest data available, 1952) 
EUS SR. sd cslese scours oOe 
2. Canada. ...... Orton, etcits 
3. United States ...... 624 
4. Fr. West Africa «... 421 
weers EG ALricd sconce ott 
6. Indonesia ....... sees ea? 
7. Belgian Congo ...... 250 
8 Anglo-Egy. Sudan ,.. 233 
GAChinaZ.”.\occaccerecucihe ole 
10. Colombia ........... 178 
ror A oaeeial or potential value, 
2 Excluding Formosa. 


HOGS (number in millions, 
1950) 


1. United States ....... 65.01 
2, CAIN! ..ncacescedacee J9.02 


8. USER. cFéccvscesans Bal 
4. Brazil ..cisseeseeeess 23,98 
5. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 11.9° 
GO. Polavid wseseccesisce. 9:9 
Te FENCE veeabcccesessa OS 
&. Mexico” ..csksccccctes - 6G 
9. Candida ..ccciccedses » 5.9! 
10. Germany (East) .... 5.7 

11951, 2 1947-48; 22 provinces. 
3 1948-49. 


HORSES (number in millions, 
1950) 


EUS BUR cisiccdsceureyhout 
2. Argentina i.scccccsee 
BRIO clea ccc ceuceyape 
4, United States ....... 
Oe 'Poland .cksekas neweecnns 
6. MexXIGO cvcedecccccvese 
Te, ETANICS, - seasesccccscdoe 
8: China, .cescsseccuvsss 
9, Germany (Fed. Rep.) 
10. Canada 


1 1946-47. 
farms only. 
inces. 


seeveeerecees 1.58 


+1948. 31951; © 
41949. 51948; 22 pio 


LAND, ARABLE (millions of 


ac., including orchards; latest 
data available, 1952) 


1. GEIR. ocdcsesececdde 556 
2. United States ....... 455 


ai France Cow Pevupiaws oleae 2101 
Gots ban 


IHIA Toeecs vedas selec Oe a4 
China! ..ssgeccveveses 225 
. Belgian Congo eoevee 1212 
Canada eee ree ee es ‘92 
. Argentina YY 
WPGE CE) viece.cs oleic sislebers ? 
. Pakistan ....ccccsease Z 
. Spain. ,.iissescrescc ame 

t 2 

on ee Formosa, Including 4 
MEAT (thousands of short 
tons, 1951)! 


1, United States ...<.< . 780s 
2. US:SRa i utacsrouse 
S. Branca. 20. eee aise e 
4. Brazil ..... us mower 1,487° 
5, Germany (Fed. Fee 

Rep.) eecoeeeteesace 1478 ' 

6, Poland edebsesseoees 1,380: y 

7. United Kingdom ... 1,312 — 

8 Argentina .......... 12808 © 

9. Australia .vsseeeeaes “as 

10. Denmark .... 
1 Beef, wee 


eeeeeroseece 


SO IH orm oo 


bo 


be Ge 


MILK (millions of U.. 8. g 
1951) 

. United States ..... 1948 
2. U.S.S.R. 
. Germany (Fed. 


~ 


3 

P:) Léxccacs cance 
4 Fraihice: fis. csceetioe 
5. United Kingdom .. 
6, Canada, .....cseuss, 
7, AuStfaHs’ ov wee vucnnl 
8 Denmark .cccesscs 
. Nethérlands ...... 
. Germany (East) — 


11949. 2Milk sold through 
Marketing 3 Year 


Bad eee 
June 1951. “i Delivered by f ors 


OATS (thousands of sho: 


tons, 1951) 

1. United States .... 21 
9: 0:3 ,8.32.) ) odeseaamenee 
9. Canada ists cs hsete ue 


4, France Seer eee eeeee 
5. Germany (Fed. ; 

REP.}  s.seseeeees 9, 
6. United Kingdom .. 2, 
%. Poland 40s ideaceeue 
8. Germany (Hast) ... 
9, Denmark .....ssece 
10. Sweden 

11950, 


POTATOES 
short tons, 1951) 
1. USSR. 
2. Poland 
3. Germany (Fed. | 

Rep.) 

4, France .ss.scevcee 

5. Germany (Hast) 

6. United States ... 
7. United Kingdom . 
8 
9. 
0. 


eoteorsoocees 


reer test 


ee eeneeeos 


oeecounceee 


. Czechoslovakia _ 
. Netherlands . 
Spain .rcecewes, 


eee 


RICE (thousands of 
tons, 1951-52 season) ~ 
EY ACHING © vice tstis's e's diere 
Pe ENGIS = pig eo vale ete cs 


short 


49,500 
35,000 


8. Pakistan .......... 13,870 

PAR SADA” aries dese vices a 12,000 
6. Indonesia ....... +. 10,8501 

#®. Thailand ..........6, 7,250 

7. Malayan Fed. ..... 17,1402 

8. Indo-China ....... 6,250 
SLSR SEUb oe eee a a 5,900 
Bape Brazili +, essswss4 ek 


3,300% 
-41950-51, 5 
RUBBER (thousands of short 
_ tons, 1951) ° 


1. United States ....... 9451 
2. Indonesia ......... ~-- 851 
‘Malayan Fed. ....... 677 

ee ENAENd «.....0..65. 1222 
we COYION 2. ceccecevcvece 117 
OB. OONAAs wc. cscecceneee 210! 
Pe SBM. ys cca. ease e oe 

& Indo-China .......... 53 
9. Barawak ........ss008 . 47 
Liberia 2.202. e es cscs - 402 


LINES (millions of pas- 


veces 1,097 

Sete OO 
Geta e Jriodpracege a 
661 

meaeimecnnc ese Gat 


57 

48 

SOE ARNE OBA 45 

CIA c sr iaiacicisiscee'se. 2O 
NOMDIS asic c cesses 164 


. 4 Air France only. 


seeee 718.6 
 weeccccevess 394.6 
Secceveccee 210.0% 


COMvisviecsicesicas ex Ole 
mee tececeeseees S14 
‘United Kingdom ... 33.0 
PRED) ee aiteenceiesses | 20.7 

an Peet seilaisieicee 2 U:S 
TANG ecccce pe adsl 
(billions of 


a States esesee 370.0 


PARE eis secus.s6 104.0 
Inited Kingdom? ... 60.0 
BRORME ict excess DIA 

teecceveseee 51.3? 
teeeetececceee Al 

France ....+-+04s+5 36.0? 
Sates apt Nala aan Aaa ed 29.08 4 


SHEEP (number 1 in millions, 
1950) : 


. Australia 


1 seeeetcecs 9) 115.6" 
2 ULB Sts hiskitee nes coOaoe 
3. Argentina .....-++2. 50.98 
4. India. si terscessierie! OOo 
5. New Zealand ...... 34.8 
6. U. of So. Africa .... 31.9% 
7. United States ...... 31.5. 
8& Uruguay .....2..... 29.41 
9. Spain sleaislale iecstsietereo-U 
10. Turkéy <2 .-..5-. Act ee | 


11951.. 71948, 91947, ° 4 1940. 


SUGAR BEETS (thousands 6f 
short tons, 1951) * 


DEM afc hss soured eS as 26,730: 1. Australia ...........¢ 543 
2. United States .... 10,700 2. Argentina .....-..0.. 220 
3. France ...,..-....-+. 9,800 3. New Zealand ........ 190 
4, Germany (Fed. 4. United States ........ 133 
RUGD-) 5 elceajcieiecoa me ds l00 )* Oz USS. tw stecies qaiteeemt oan 
SA Poland ic a. cjn/nieesle 7,600 6. U. of So. Africa ..... 120 
6. Germany (East) .. 5,900! 7, Urtiguay .........0c.. 99 
Te VOGAY ors ails <cratsialste's cists O00 1. O. SPAiN sen amnesic wisielacalsrec aeons 
8. United Kingdom -. 9,100 9. United Kingdom ..... 412 
9. Czechoslovakia’ .... 4900? 10. China .....ccccseeess Got 
10. Netherlands. ....... 2,700 11949. 21950, 
11950. - 21949, 5 
Industry, Commerce, Income, Communications 
OS cSWeten’ inc cunine eas 19.4 5. Turkey ees seer reetoes 157 
10. Norway ...:. ths, 17-3? | 6 Denmarkeseccces ue sgbos 
1¥xcluding No. Ireland. 2Incdud- 7. Netherlands ......... 150 
ing private generation of electricity. 8. NOTWAY ...seeseccesee 140 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX (non- OM ltaly itn <u weemisiee hinsee mod 
agricultural, 1951), (1948 = 10) Ceylonvccian.s. ei ce ate ke 
100) 1 Data on U.S.5.R. and satellites not 
included. 2 Excluding Marshall Plan 
1. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 112 imports. 4 Yearending June 30,1951. — 
2. Australia: ........ Kee Gel } 
5 Gusembure idiond110 Qn ce igsnr oo Cem 
AO Canada ia.. ce csie ars Dass kOO 
5. U. of Bo. Africa ..... 1092 1. United States ...... 1453 
6. USSR. ........0.... nd 2 Switzerland ........ 849 
7, Norway ....-.6% of 106. «0 3--Sweden ........'- agecete Ooms 
8. United States ....... 105 4 United Kingdom... 773 
9. United Kingdom? ..,. 104 5. Denmark ,.......... 689 
10. France .......-- sedees 1044 : gical stecceencene ps 
Fi were = UT sais suleciteees 
ee. and iy i  Excuding 8. Netherlands ........ 502 
No. Ireland. “ixeluding some public 9. France, .occs.cccdces aoe 
PRET ICC 10. Iceland ...... ees 


EXPORT INDEX (1951) (1948 
= 100)? 
1. Netherlands 
2. Austria 
Si JAPAN 228s sas ceew cece, 
4. Denmark: ...5:5.5..00. 
5. France - 
6. Norway 
7. Finland 159 
SiSpainy = .iisecwscenesece LO’ 
9. Philippines ........... 149 
LOTR 5 viatinbcote sea LOT 
1 Data on U.8.S.R. and satellites not 
included. 


slesedeceus 242 
204 
195 
192 
161 
161 


wenecensereeere 
ereesrerssoore 


IMPORT INDEX fete (1948 

= 100) 

 VCAUBtria.d (ss0cisesasces eiee 
. Indo-China. .......... 184 

.3. Malayan Fed. ........ 181 

4, Australia oescecacsens 1598 


WHEAT 
1951) 


2 United Biaies 


etocee 


35 CHING iit «slaw eae ale oe Oe 
4. Canada <icsccvccscss, “O02 
5 PYance 2 sice0.sce0ssie, 260 
Gs Italy esc oes eae ceeeoe 
Ta INCI wie walalsislewelneaeeoee 
8 Turkey” «ccwec cists esau rec 
OO Spaltive sasteest an Aenea UO) 
10. Pakistars/.cccuvs 440 
11950. 21949. 


WOOL (thousands of short 
tons, greasy basis, 1951) 


1 Estimate for 1951: 1,786. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX (1951) (1948 = 100)1 


1. Germany (Fed. Rep.) 228 1 

2. Japan 196 ‘ 

$30; AUIBETIG a sacs s ceists oa ae , 

4. Greece se atceeaveceecs 171? 

So Italy Wois'./cssicecsicaviosan hoe 

6, Finland ........00.6. 129 
j 


wee eseseeeneces 


7. Netherlands .......... 128 
85 FANG) S .icisic'e sic oociel CaO nme 
9 Denmark) (0..0).ese. 1218 
10. Luxemburg ....-..... 121 


1 Data on U.8.8.R. and sateiitee 266) 
included. * Excluding mining. — 


' 9. Japan 
jes 105° US.S:R. 


wesc ecco sene 


wee ee encseas 


1 Ships of 1,000 gross tons or more. 
MOTOR VEHICLES. (produc- 


tion in thousands, 1951) 
1. United States ...... 6,7661 
2, United Kingdom ... 734 
Rac EEAIICO, 9 «, cisve:e e'9.6 G6ceE VES 
BAMCENACR yilsieasc.cc dcle's 4142 
_-_ §. Germany (Fed 
= RUGI) ae welsistie tages « 364 
Ge Ttalya (ses. s'.s Seitecea £a0 
7. USSR. Wierwwiemisy ss 
Gee DALe sy bs bass ase s one 38 
9. Czechoslovakia mares 2538 
LOSPAUSUPAIID Sc sec ces a 23¢ 
-1 Factory saies. ? Factory ship- 
ments. % 140. 41947. 
RAILWAYS (millions of 
metric freight-tons carried, 
monthly average, 1951) 

x 1. United States ...... 211.8 
CA AG SMES 28 i cricice © ame ee 
3. United Kingdom? sem 2a 
4. Germany (Fed. 

RED) sists sews eae +204 
PO AETATICO| lsucecsseosce 14.7% 
BUCANACG. 1 .vccea cuca cs Lae 
MaRS -OLAIAC sn e015 5 skins es a, £2.38 
ant od fh 07h 0! eS Sie sscl ehdaes 
SIEMETICUIS, cs cleicisisvewine.s seer 10z0t 
LOLMEGIETUIN | .cciocsce aces 6.05 
1 Class I railways only. 2 Excluding 
No. Ireland. State railways only. 
41950; state railways only. 5 Carlosd 
lots only. 
STEEL, CRUDE (thousands 


of short tons, 1951) 


SUG Re se ccicln cae 
3. United Kingdom .. 
4. Germany (Fed. | 

ERED) 2st sive ssic.e 
5, Francet 
6. JAPAN . .cccccccses 
7. Belgium 
Sr CANAAG sscsccaccie 
9, Luxemburg ...+.++ 


seers orneses 


aeeeeerece 


1. United States ..... 104,900 


34,760 
17,500 


14,900 
13,800 
7,200 
5,500 
3,600 
3,400 


IOV Italyo siasyoh cece. 8 RDO eee 
1 Including Saar. 1¥Foliowing. smaller countries” note ; 
tion oni) Pen: a 74 lotoh Pera, % 
TELEPHONES (number per 2 pues i Ns 
.4; New Zeal 9.6 i 
100 population, 1951) Muborie): "Puerto. ico, ‘3.9, Finlay 
1. United States ....... 28:1 2 extiudine  YOROn. ek Nopibeees 
SS WOGED: Sreloc bs ase vis, s100 23.9 Territories. %European population 
3. Canadame.. 6 5.5.. 20.8 oe nae ee 
4. New Zealand ........ 19.1 : 
* halen DIGHOL DLO tes Military Forces (cotineatens 
7. Iceland ............. 144 AIR FORCES (planes, 1950) *” 
8. Australia: .....is000. 18,9 “1. United States ..... 30,000: 
9. Norway ..... Reatlode s lasat t: a, WsS.S. bape antenieniee + 20,0005 
10. United Kingdom | see» 10.7 3. United Kingdom .. 6,000: 
11950. 4.) TUPK6Y “seas vaee -+- 1,000 
5. France ...... sceeee 800 
Human Resources GSD eoDs Zieh aceens +. nd 
4. POD vine esee geet n 


BIRTH RATE, HIGHEST AN- 


1951)! 

WU SS Reals. cisetieness nd 
2. Mexico ...... Sid 'eteisis 44.6 
3. China: 43.3. sconces owe LU 
S.India” Gis..sssees wwe ance Cle 
So GanaAdat ~ < cinscwietewieres tel 
Qi Trhailand \ icj..cneeee 27.14 
Per AWOAN -§ ooinieieisie otcrttaees 25.6 
8. U. of So; Africa ..... 25.6% 
9. United States ....... 2 
104 Australian .:ch/c jeu 23.38 


1 Following smaller countries not in- 
cluded: Guatemala, 52.1; Costa Rica, 
49. o ete care 45.6; Peninicen Re- 

ublic, 


cs 
tS 
» 
Q 
oO 
J 
= 
-o 
SB 
aes 
wo 
~ 
ny 
=) 
zebe 
_ 


tion only); Chik. 7303. Po fond, ae 
Portugal, 24.5; New Zealand 
(excluding Maoris) ; Finland, ate 
2 Registration area only, 2 Excluding 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Pe 1949. 5 European population only. 
6 1950; excluding full-blooded aborigi- 


tS 
ng 
wo 
SP MASE NY 


8. Yugoslavia 
NUAL (per 1,000 population, 9, 


Sweden 


10. Portugal 
11949. 


navy, in thousands, 1951) oe 


a) erahaner siavergielons 4,500 
S nforeticie stata  4,0008 | 
. United States ...... ee 2 
. United Kingdom ... : 


U.S.S.R. - 


China) =... 


France. 


Spain 


than 500,000. 
NAVIES 
ships, 1951) 


1. United States ....... 
. United Kingdom .... 


~ Argenting ¢)scc.cusesen 
wove eerenes 


9. Australia, ....c.sséeee 


ON SIGUA OTIC 


2 
DEATH RATE, LOWEST AN- | 3. U.S.S.R. 
NUAL (per 1,000 population, 4. Spain 
1951)? 5. France 
1. Netherlands ........ 7.6 9° ween 
9. Norway.')..e.0cteesesd 83 

S$. Denmark, ..c00.evaeer- bus B, Venede 
4 COIMAGAT 1.0 cidisisieiene mae 

5. U. of So. Africa ..... 9.28 20- Brazil 
6 Albtralia- ....sscccee O64 


7. United States ....... 


8. Sweden 9.9 


eee eer suesese 


ay ta 
e) 
DO TaPaG) Gadvcecsdecencs 100 way, 8. 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


Name . Location 

RUIOR Us tuia Pe, Oc ee ain Vie.cd dee ... Belgium 1939 80.0 

‘Amsterdam—Rhine Pe NORE aceite Netherlands 1952 45.0 
 Beaumont—Port Arthur ........ United States 1916 40.0 
_ Chesapeake and Delaware .....United States 1927 19.0 

MUOUSGOLUEN Ee ac tod 2d o.0'd wie loo: 6 aia) United States 1914 50.0 
BIST CT alt he Sie 2005 ois ow Bivie carve «6, Germany 1895 53.3 
SS ee So aneten Cmal. Zone 1914 —-60.0 
“Sault Ste. Marie ....0.....00.: Canada 1895 12 
& Sault Ste. Marie ee “United States 1915 1.6 

PBUED res sis ..Egypt — 1869 87.5 

Welland © Canada 1981 27.6 


Year , 
opened Length (mi.) Width (ft.) Depth (ft.) J 


' 63.0 
164.0 
200.0 
250.0 
200.0 
144.0 


110.0 
60.0 - 
80.0 — 


197.0 


“80:6.> 33 
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ferent bsececow 
: Yugoslavia 
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1Communist China; 
forces on Formosa estimated 
2 July 1, 1951. 


(number of 


ate ewer eee teee 
eee er 
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eveeeeeeeseesen 


2.7 submarines Bee. 1 1951: U. US. Bi R. 
nited Kingdom, Zo 
key, 11; TS 


16.6) > 
410 © 
34.0 | 
27.0 


CHRONOLOGY > 


Before the Christian Era—(B.C.) 

000—-4000—Advanced stage of civilization 

. in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

000° (?)—Indo-Europeans invade north- 

' ern Greece. 

i 0-1300—Rivalry between Assyria and 
Babylonia for control of western 

Asia. 

1300 (?)—Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 

94-1184 (?)—Trojan War: Greeks emerge 

supreme after legendary siege of 

‘Troy. ] 

Legendary founding of Rome by 

: Romulus, 

500-400—Rise of Maya civilization in 

a 43 Mexico, a 

9-4 9—Persian Wars: Persians, in ex- 

‘peditions against Greece, fail in ef- 

an forts at subjugation. 

31-404—Peloponnesian War: Spartans, 

der Lysander, take Athens to be- 

come supreme in Greece. 

‘Barbarian Gauls sack Rome. 

Rome assumes ascendancy over 

wns of Italy. 

4-831 0—Alexander the Great conquers 


146—Punic Wars: Romans, in cam- 
aigns against Carthaginians, seize 
icily and Spain and destroy Car- 
age (later rebuilt by Romans, de- 
; troyed by Arabs in 698 A.D.) 


aesar defeats Gauls and Ger- 


ar becomes dictator for life. 
é Mark Antony 


des of Antony and Cleopatra. 
avius becomes Emperor Augus- 
Roman Empire established. 
@ ‘Birth of Christ (according to 
PRY I ppistorions) 

8 


*) ag ta 


GREAT HISTORICAL EVENTS 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The Christian Era—(A.D.) 
29 (?)—Crucifixion of Christ. 
78—Agricola conquers Britain. 
247—-Goths begin invasion of Europe. 
306—Constantine the Great, first Chris- 
tian Emperor, defeats the. Franks. 
330—Constantine makes Constantinople 
the seat of the Roman Empire. a 
400—Goths under Alaric invade Italy. bie 
410—Sack of Rome by Alaric. 
451—Battle of Chalons: Huns under 
Attila defeated by Romans. 
476—Fall of Rome; traditional date divid- 
ing ancient and medieval history. 
622—Hegira (flight of Mohammed from — 
Mecca). After Mohammed’s death in | 
632, Moslems sweep over much of — 
western Asia and northern Africa, 
711—Moslems cross into Spain. 4 
732—Charles Martel defeats Moslems in 
Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). rors 
800—Charlemagne crowned first. emperer 
of Holy Roman Empire; Christian- 
ity established over much of Europe. 
1066—Battle of Hastings: William the Con- 
queror successfully invades England. 
1096-1291—-The Crusades: European Chris- 
tiams, in seven periods of confilct, 
oppose the Moslems and Turks, de- 
veloping commerce and extending — 
Christianity. 
1206—Mongolian Empire established by 
Genghis Khan. ! 
1215—Magna Carta proclaimed. 
1260-92—Kublai Khan establishes sover- 
eignty in China. a 
1338-1453—Hundred Years’ War: England 
loses lands in France. f Sey 
1431—Joan of Arc burned at the stake, 
1453—Turks capture Constantinople. 
1455-85—Wars of the Roses: House 
York against House of Lancaste: 
Richard III slain at Battle of Bos- — 
worth Field (1485); Tudor - line 
started by Henry VII. 


- 1492—Moors driven out of Spain. 1 Christo- 
is pher Columbus discovers America 
(West Indies). 


- 1517—Beginning of Reformation in Ger- 
many. 


_ 1558~-1603—Elizabeth is queen of England. 


1571—Battle of Lepanto: Don John of Aus- 
tria routs Turkish fleet. 


1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
=> ish. 


~1607—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
under Capt. John Smith. 

1618-48—Thirty Years’ War: England, Hol- 

3 land, France, Sweden and German 

Ss Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of West- 
phalia ends conflict, Alsace going to 
France, Swiss independence being 
recognized, and German secularized 
states being given religious freedom. 

1619—First representative assembly in 
America at Jamestown, Va. {First 
Negro slaves land at Jamestown from 
Dutch ship. 


1620—Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock. 
- 1642-52—Great Rebellion: civil wars in 
3 England lasting from 1642 to 1646 
and from 1648 to 1652; Charles I ex- 
ecuted; Oliver Cromwell establishes 
commonwealth. 
1644—Manchu Dynasty established in 
China, lasting until 1912. 


1660—Monarchy restored in England under 
Charles IT. 


1665—The Great Plague in London, 


1704—British capture Gibraltar from . 


Spain. 
1707—Scotland and England united. 


1709—Battle of Poltava: Russians under 
Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
Charles XII. 


1756-63—Seyen Years’ War: France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Russia against 
England and Prussia; Clive defeats 
French at Battle of Plassey (1757), 
marking beginning of British su- 
premacy in India; England wins 
Canada; Prussia retains Silesia. 
(American phase known as French 
and Indian War—1754-60). 


- -1765—Stamp Act passed by British Parlia~ 
ment; Stamp Act Congress in New 
York threatens boycott uniess re- 
pealed. 


_ 1770—The Boston Massacre (March 5). 
_ 1773—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). 


1774—First Continental Congress, Phila- 
. _ delphia (Sept. 5). 


! 1775-83—American Revolution. Outstand-~ 


ing events: 1775—-Battle of Lexing- 


, 


ton-Concord (April 19). Battle of 
Bunker Hill (June 17). 1776—Decla- 
ration of American Independence 
(July 4). Battle of Long Island (Aug. 
27). 1777—Congress adopts Stars and 
Stripes (June 14). Battie of Brandy- 
wine (Sept. 11). Battle of German- 
town (Oct. 4). Burgoyne surrenders 
at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1778—Battle 
of Monmouth (June 28). Capture of 
Kaskaskia (July 4). 1779—Battle of — 

Savannah (Oct. 8-9). 1780—Major 
André hanged as spy (Oct. 2). Battle 
of Kings Mountain (Oct. 7). 1781— 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle 
of Yorktown (Sept. 28-Oct. 19) and 
British surrender by Lord Cornwallis. 
1783—-Peace treaty signed by U. S 
and Great Britain (Sept. 3). 


1787—-U. S. Constitution drawn up at Phil- 
adelphia (May 14). “" 

1789—First U. S. Congress meets in New 
York City (Mar. 4); first session be- — 
gins (April 6). Washington elected 
first President (April 6) and is in- 
augurated (April 30). ; 


1789-99—French Revolution. Outetandingis 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed 
(July 14). 1792—War with Prussia. — 
France declared republic (Sept. 21 
1793—-Louis XVI and Queen Mar 
Antoinette beheaded. Beginning of 
Reign of Terror. 1795-Napoleon 
Bonaparte heads army. Peace with 
Prussia, Directory established (Oct 
27). (Revolution merges into N: ma 
onic Wars.) 


gamete ates in India. 


1796-1815—Napoleonic Wars. yatetanea 
events: 1796—War in Italy. 1798— 
Campaign in Bgypt. 1799—Napoleon _ 
made first Consul of French repu 
lic. 1804—Napoleon crowned emperor — 
(Dec, 2). 1805-—Nelson defeats 
French in Battle of Trafalgar (Oct. 
21). French defeat Russians 
Austrians in Battle of Auster: 
(Dec. 2), 1812—French defeat Ri 
sians 1n Battle of Borodino (Sept. 
7). 1818—French defeated in Batt. 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814—N 
poleon abdicates (April 11), sent : 
Elba. Louis XVIII becomes Kin 
France, First Treaty of Paris ( 
30). 1815—Napoleon flees Elba (Feb. 
26). Conclusion of Congress — ae 
Vienna (June 9). Napoleon defeate 
in Battle of Waterloo (June 18). : 
Second Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20). a 


1800—Britain and Ireland united. 
1803—Louisiana Purchase. an 


1804—06—Journey of Lewis and Clark 0 
land to U. 8. Northwest. — 


1812-14—War of 1812. Outstanding even 
1812—Declaration of War by ae Ss 


iV 


fe 
ver 
a 


» 
- 


{June 18). Fort Dearborn (Chicago) 
‘Massacre by Indian allies of British 
(Aug. 15). Detroit surrenders to Brit- 
ish (Aug. 15). 1814—British burn 
White House at Washington. Battle 
of Plattsburgh won by Americans 
: (Sept. 11). U. S. signs treaty with 
* Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 
me 24). 1815—Battle of New Orleans 
(Jan. 8). (Slowness of communica- 
tions was responsible for continua- 
tion of hostilities after treaty.) 


1815—Holy ‘Alliance formed (Sept. 26) by 
i Russia, Austria and Prussia; in- 
tended to regulate povernment ac- 
cording to Christianity but was used 
for repressing political liberty. 
- 4819—Florida purchased from Spain. 
pace wissourt Compromise permits slavery 
in that state. 
1823—-Monroe Doctrine prociaims that no 
_ European power may seize territory 
or set up a government on American 
ay continents. | 
s 830—Revolt in France; Charies X flees; 
_ .. Louis Philippe becomes king. 
832—South Carolina nullifies U. S. protec= 
tive tariff law. 
at 836—Battle of the Alamo (March 6): 
: Texas declares its independence from 
ss Mexico. 
1846-48—Mexican War: boundary dispute 
between U.S. and Mexico; by Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), Mexico 
-cedes Calif., Nev., and Utah to U.S,; 
Texas boundary set at Rio Grande. 
—French depose Louis Philippe, set up 
Second Republic under Louis Na- 
‘poleon. [Communist Manifesto is- 
_ sued by Marx and Engels. 


fai! 4 
= $53-56—Crimean War: Russia loses elaina 


tale 


Court (March 6) holds that a Negro 
Slave is not a citizen. 


Ttncoln-Douglas debates in Mlinois. 


outh Carolina secedes (Dec. 20). 


Seceding states proclaim Oonfeder- 
Si Jefferson Davis named president 


4 ioh (April 6-7). Seven Days battle 
_ (June 26-July 2). Battlé-of Antietam 


Creek (Sept. 16-17). 1863—Linc« 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 

_ Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2-4) 
Battle of Gettysburg (July 1-3) 
Grant captures Vicksburg (July 4). 
Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20). 
Battle of Lookout Mountain (Nov. 
24-25). 1864—Battle of Wilderness — 
(May 5-6). Battle of Spotsylvania 
(May). Sherman’s march through 
Georgia (ended Dec, 20). 1865—Lee 
surrenders at Appomattox (April 9}. 


1864—International Working Men’s Asso- — 
ciation (First International) founded ~ 
in London. 


1865—Lincoln shot by John Wilkes Booth — 
(April 14, dies April 15). 


1867—Alaska bought from Russia by U. s. 


1869—Central Pacific and Union Pacific — 
rail lines joined near Ogden, Utah — 
(May 10), completing first trans- — 
continental railroad. j 
1870-71—-¥Franco-Prussian War: ends with — 
Treaty of Frankfurt (May 10, 1871). — 


1873—Financial panic in New York. 


1876—Battle of the Little Big Horn in © 
Montana: massacre of General Cus- — 
ter’s forces by the Sioux (June 25). — 
1877-78—Russo-Turkish War: power of 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivision — 
of southeastern Europe at Congress — 
of Berlin (June 13—July 13, 1878). 


188i—Alexander II of Russia assassinated — 
by nibilists (March 13). f'President — 
Garfield fatally shot (July 2, dies — 
Sept. 19). ey 

1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Sery- 
ice Commission and merit system. 


1889—Second International formed in 
Paris. 


1894—95—Chinese-Japanese 
wins Formosa. 


1898—Spanish-American War. Outstanding — 
events: U. S. battleship Maine blown ~ 
up in Havana harbor (Feb. 15). | 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet at — 
Manila (May 1). Charge of San Juan © 
Hill (July 1). Cervera’s fleet de- — 
stroyed off Santiago, Cuba, by U. S. © 
ships (July 3). Treaty of Paris signed — 
(Dec. 10) with Spain ceding the 4 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. : 


1899-1902—Boer (South African) War: re- — 
sistance of Dutch to British govern- Pe 
ment in Transvaal; Boers defeated — 
and sign peace treaty at Pretoria 
(May 31, 1902). 


1899—Filipinos revolt (Feb. 4); U.S. forneas 
capture rebel leader, Apa 
(March 28, 1901). } 


1900—Boxer uprising | in China agdthe 
no ie eigners and Chinese ocr 


War: Japan — 


1—President McKinley | fatally | shot 
§ (Sept. 6, dies Sept. 14). 
Erp04 06 -“Ruseo-Jepanses War: result of 
a conflicts in Manchuria; Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); Treaty of Portsmouth (ene. 
5, 1805). 


1912—China becomes republic (Feb. 12). 


_1912-13—Balkan Wars: Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacks Serbia and Greece and 
is defeated. 


1914—U. S. troops land at Veracruz, Mexico, 
Pas and occupy city for several months. 
aa ffArchduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria assassinated (June 28) at 

Sarajevo by Serbs, precipitating 
World War I. 


1914-18—World War I: Central Powers 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
garla and Turkey) against the Allies 
(United States, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and Japan). Outstanding events: 
1914—Anstria declares war on Serbia 
(July 28). Germany declares war on 
Russia (Aug. 1) and France (Aug. 
8). Germans invade Belgium (Aug. 
4). Britain declares war on Germany 
(Aug. 4). Germans defeat Russians 
at Tannenberg, Hast Prussia (Aug, 
31). First Battle of the Marne (Sept. 
6-9). 1915—German u-boat block- 
ade of Great Britain begins. Dar- 
danelles campaign against Turkey 
fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 
31). Battles of the Somme (July- 
Nov.). Germans turned back at Ver- 
dun (Sept. 3). Rumania overrun by 
Central Powers; fall of Bucharest 
(Dec. 6). 1917—-Germany begins un- 
restricted submarine warfare. U. 8S. 
declares war (April 6). First U. 8S. 
troops in France (June 26). British 
capture Jerusalem (Dec, 9). Battle 
of Caporetto ends (Dec, 19). 1918— 
President Wison’s Fourteen Points 
ot Peace speech (Jan. 8). Battle of 
the Somme (March 21-April 6). 
Battle of the Aisne (May 27—June 5). 
Second Battle of the Marne (July 15- 
Aug. 4). U. 8. troops take St. Muhiel 
(Sept, 13). Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 20-Noy, 11), Allies 
break Windenburg iine (Oct. 5). 
Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 
1917—First phase of Russian Revolution 
(Mar.): Tsar abdicates (Mar. 15) and 
is imprisoned; second phase of Revo- 
. lution (Nov. 7): provisional govern- 
ment of Kerensky is overthrown. 
{Balfour declaration (Nov. 2) on 
_ Jewish homelana in Palestine. 


4 ‘1918—Tsar Nicholas II and his family shot 
Fs... AR by eGehexike (Ie 16). 


~ 3919-—The ‘Third: International (drraniza: x 


_tion of Communist parties of all na- 
- tions) founded at Moscow (March). 
Treaty of Versailles signed (June 
. 28); U. S. Senate refuses to Tatty 
. . treaty (Nov. 19). 

1920—League of Nations comes into exist- 
ence (Jan. 10). ./ Prohibition begins 
.{Jan. 20). 1 Woman suffrage amend- 
ment ratified (Aug. 26). “+ 
1921—Resolution declaring peace with 
Germany and Austria signed by 
‘Harding (July 2). Conference for 
limitation of armaments meets 1n 

Washington, D. C, (Noy. 12). 


1922—Irish Free State established (Jan, 
15). Treaty for limitation of naval 
armaments concluded at Washing- 
fon by U. 8., Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan (Feb. 6), {First session 
of. World Court (June 15). {Fascist 
coup in Italy; Mussolini forms cabi- 
net (Oct. 31), Bt 
1923—French begin occupation of ‘Ruhr a 
(to 1925). ff World Court Protocol re- 
jected by U. 8S. Senate (Mar. 3). 
ffMunich beer hall putsch led by 
Hitler put down (Nov, 8-9). a 
1924—Teapot Dome oil scandals. {Death of a 
Lenin (Jan. 21), {Dawes Plan pre- 
sented (April 9) to stabilize German 
currency and regulate annual pay- - 
ments of reparations, ; 
1925—Bryan and Darrow in Scopes evolu- 
tion trial in Tennessee (July). {Lo- 
carno Conference held (Oct.) to. in- 
sure peace, preserve boundaries. 
1926—World Court membership appro: 
by U. 8. (Jan. 27) with reservatio: 
reservations rejected by Court. 1G 
eral strike in Britain (Apr,—Dec 
1927—Record floods in Mississippi, tri y 
tary valleys (Apr._May). f Lindberg 
files solo across Atlantic (May 20-21). 
Sacco, Vanzetti executed (Aug. 
1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed (Aug. 
15 nations outlaw war. {First 
Year Plan begun in U.S.S.R. (Oct. 
1929—Lateran Treaty signed (Feb. 11), e 
tablishing Vatican City State. 1 Youn 
Plan completed (June 7) for 
ment of German reparations. {N 
York stock market collapses (O 
29); depression begins, i 
1930—Navy pact signed by U. S., Brita 
Japan, France and Italy (April 2 2). 
{| Hawley-Smoot Tariff eI ; 
Hoover (June 17). Ms 


14). §Hoover proposes spre: 
debt moratorium (June i A J 


29). { Bonus 
Washington, 
| House votes 3.2 beer (Dec. 2 


HEADLINES OF 


“ fore Roosevelt was in, Hoover out. 
193 Roosevelt was fitting Cabinet 
pieces together, making plans. 
Hoover was packing his papers. In the long 
pause from November to March, the rolls 
of jobless mounted and the nation grew 
more jittery. From Germany, increasingly 
turbulent and truculent, the name Adolf 
Hitler came more and more into the news. 
It was the year of the NRA and the Blue 
Eagle and the year Prohibition ended. “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
said Roosevelt in his inaugural speech. 


Jan. 80 Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
many by Hindenburg. 
eb. 15 F.D.R. escapes death as assassin’s 
oe bullet fells Mayor Cermak, 59, of 
Chicago at Miami (dies Mar. 6). 
_ Police seize Giuseppe Zangara, fa- 
iG natic 
27 Reichstag building set afire; Nazis 
_ blame Communists, 
4 Roosevelt inaugurated. 
6 Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 
- day; bans hoarding; embargoes 
gold. : 
12 President Roosevelt . broadcasts 
first “Fireside Chat.” 
14 Congress votes 3.2 beer. 
‘15 Exchanges reopen; stocks up. 


Civilian Conservation Corps jobs. 
23° Reichstag confers blanket powers 
_ on Hitler for 4 years. 

% Nazis boycott Jews; order labels 
on all Jewish stores. 

9 U. S. goes off gold standard. 

2% Century of Progress Exposition at 
_ Chicago opens, 

a3 Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 
Many sign 4-power pact at Rome 
for ten-year peace. 

Blanket industrial code sets wages 
at minimum of 40 cents an hour. 
7 Reich scorns Anglo-French notice 
to stay out of Austria. 

| 200, 000 New Yorkers participate in 
10-hour parade up Fifth Avenue 
Reece NRS 


a Dr. Albert Finstein, tefugee from 
if ermany, arrives in United States, 
pettles in Princeton, N, J. 


Bal wie 


THE YEARS, 1933-1951 
: > Compiled by 
ae THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


1 Roosevelt offers plan for 250,000" 


7 F. H. LaGuardia elected New Tork a 
Mayor. = 

12 Hitler wins 93.4 per cent vote In 
referendum on Nazi soreien pol- ys 
icy. 
17 U.S. and Russia resume full rela- 
tions (as of 11:50 p.m., Nov. 18); 
Soviet gives list of guaranties in- 
cluding pledge “to refrain from 
propaganda against the policies or 
social order of the U. 8S.” 


Dec. 5 Prohibition ends in U. S. as Uteh, — 
36th state, ratifies Repeal. 


The New Deal delved into the 
1934 alphabet and came up with 

multi-lettered agencies. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s resonant voice roused and re- 
assured the nation in fireside chats. The 
Blue Eagle flapped. People talked about 
Section 7-A, codes, NRA, CCC, farm relief, 
cracking down on chiselers, and boondog- 
gling. The little guy (it seemed) was com- 
ing into his own at last. Prohibition was — 
finished. The nation enjoyed its first legal 
alcoholic holiday in fifteen years. New York 
had double cause to celebrate: Tammany ~ 
was out in the cold for the first time since 
1918, 


Noy, 


Jan. 10 Van der Lubbe, Dutch commu- 
nist, beheaded for Reichstag fire, 
1i 6 Navy planes reach Hawaii ee 3 
California in 243%, hours. 
31 Dollar cut to 59 06 cents (gold } 
value). b 
Feb. 12 France paralyzed by general strike. — 
Civil war in Austria, over 500 — 
dead. oe 
17 Britain, France, Italy send note a 
to Hitler backing Dollfuss govern< 
ment.in Austria. 
19 Nazis send ultimatum to Dollfuss. 
Mar. 15 Samuel Insull, reportedly dis- 
guised as woman, flees Athens to © 
evade extradition to U. S,. 
28 Roosevelt’ gets first setback ine 
Congress as his veto of inde | 
pendent offices appropriation bill — 
is overridden. = 

April 18 4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. a 

30 U. S. rejects Japanese claim bn. 
hegemony in Ghins. 
May 28 Quintuplets born to me Olt 
nese at Sprbell. TAN +s 


Te Germany declares feresnon ifs 
: “moratorium on all foreign debis. 


F 80 Hitler “purge” kills Ernst Roehm 


3: 


eee. ae ; 


z and score of othér Nazi leaders. 
July 24 Heat, drought blanket Midwest 
“dustbowl”; at least 700 dead. 
| 25 Engelbert Dollfuss, 42, Rustrian 
_.._. Chancellor, assassinated. 
Aug. 2 Hindenburg, 86, dies; Hitler be- 


fens comes absolute dictator of Ger- 
@-., Many. 
ie 9 U. S. nationalizes silver, to pay 
ag 60.01 cents an ounce, 
‘26 Hitler asks return of Saar, peace 
(ies with France. 
- . . 831 Huey Long enters New Orleans 
ae with trocps; plans to investigate 
a political enemies. 
Sept. 20 Bruno Richard Hauptmann ar- 
rested for Lindbergh kidnap-slay- 
. ing. 
~_- 25 Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns as 
i NRA administrator. 
_6 Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds 
riot, civil war threatens, 
9 Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 435, 
a° and French Foreign Minister Bar- 
thou assassinated at Marseilles by 
Croatian. 
4 Charles Kingsford-Smith files first 
ae eastward Pacific flight from Hon- 
Laie olulu to California in 14 hours, 59 
minutes. 
’-3 France and Germany sign Saar 
Treaty at Rome. 
5 Russia “purges” [executes] 66 for 
plotting against Stalin regime. 


NE 


oct. 


Nov. 


29 Japan denounces 1922 naval 
In Europe the dictators grew 
more arrogant. Mussolini cried 


treaty. 

193 aloud his dreams of Roman 
grandeur from the Quirinal balcony. In 
far-off Ethiopia dark warriors primed mus- 
kets and sharpened spears. Hitler eyed 
Austria and the Ruhr, 

~ But why worry? America was climbing 
out of the Depression, we hoped; business 
was stirring and money was channeled 
through relief rolls to the distressed and 
the hungry. Except for outraged cries from 


the Liberty eet the New Deal forged 
ahead. 


Jan. 


aed 


2 een Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 
kidnap-slaying of the Lindbergh 
Raby. 

4 Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 

Sane (PWA) to end dole. 


4 Of contro! provision of NIRA un- 
-_——s gonstitutional, Supreme Court de- 
cides in first New Deal test. 


jobs 


duly 17 More than 80,000 Jews have q 49 


13 Saar plebiscite 90 per cent for qe- 

union with Germany. 
29 Senate rejects World Court, — A 
Feb. 10 Rome reports 12-day clash be- 
tween Italian and iRoieD 
troops, 
13 Hauptmann guilty. ie Stee 
Mar. 1 Saar is returned to Germany, © - 

6 22,000,000 on U. 8. relief rolls, 

46 Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty ‘by. 
re-establishing universal mHTeS 
training In Germany. ; 7 

27 Hitler demands union with ‘Aube 
tria, part of Czechoslovakia; 
wants air force and navy. 

April 14 Britain, France, Italy critic 
Reich for treaty violation. 5 

May 24 9-year-old George Weyerhauser of 
wealthy lumber family eee 
at Tacoma, Wash. ; 

27 Supreme Court unanimously volds ; 
NRA. 

June 1 Weyerhauser returned after paye 
ment of $200,000 ransom. 

7 J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labour 
Prime Minister, resigns; ‘Stanley ee 
Baldwin heads new Conservative 
government in Britain. 2 le 

10 China yields. to Japan in north, tl 
surrenders rule over Peiping, 
Tientsin. 

19 Anglo-German naval pact gives 

U-boat parity. 


Ree 


Germany. 
Aug. 15 Will Rogers, 55, and Wiley 2 
36, killed in plane crash in Alask: 


21 Senate votes for neutrality, 
on arms sale to beltigerente 
Ethiopia crisis. 


Sept. 8 Huey ree 42, shot as Louis 


15 Jews Aeprived of senshi 


plan for Ethiopia. 


Oct. 2 Ethiopia invaded. A 
23 Dutch Schultz shot by gangs : 

in Newark, N. J., cafe; dies 

gy, 


throne in plebiseite. 

Dec. 14 ‘Thomas G. Masaryk resig 
: President of Czechoslovakia, 
22 Anthony Eden becomes Engl 


Foreign Secretary; urges ‘Ba! 
against Italy. 


PoE pn Ce TER ate 
; os ENR 


ue: 


bled along those far-off hori- 
“zons, the U. S. sidled behind a “Neutrality 
. Act” and fought shy of foreign entangle- 
‘ments. This time, we said, we will have no 
“truck with foreign wars. As for domestic 
conflict, John L. Lewis had just punched 
~*Bill Hutcheson in the nose and the boys 
were choosing up sides ‘for Labor’s great 
+ ¢ivil war between the AFL and CIO. It was, 
_ {n fact, an exciting time for Labor, what 
_ with the generous new Wagner Act and the 
“introduction of the sit-down strike. The 
New Deal was in the saddle, F.D.R. had 
Eee “signed the Social Security Act and another 
- mational electlon was coming up. 


6 AAA crop control program de- 
clared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

20 King George V, of Engtand, dies 
at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Edward 
VII. 


tionality as Supreme Court rules 
Wilson Dam can sell power. 

26 Army seizes power in Japan; 
_ Tokyo under martial law. 

7 Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying Treaty of 
Versailles; scraps Locarno Pact. 

10 France and Belgium insist on 
military sanctions against Ger- 
many. 


In German elections. 
_ $1 Japanese troops invade Mongolia; 
= Russians angry. 

8 Bruno Richard. Hauptmann elec- 
_ trocuted in Trenton, New Jersey. 
5 Italian army occupies Addis 
_ Ababa; war is over. 

_ 9 Dirigible Hindenburg docks in 
_ Lakehurst, N. J., 614% hr. after 
take-off from Predrichshaten, 
Sage 


500,000 strikers are out as Léon 
_ Blum’s’ Socialist government, 
_ ¥France’s first, takes office. 


nd 


_ in Spain from North Africa, start- 
ing civil war. 


deciares dictatorship in Greece 
under King George I. 


“vale far pe Pea, 


ai The fuse was it in Ethiopia 
1936 and North China. As war rum- 


29 Hitler receives 98.79 per cent vote 


9 Gen. Franco and rebel force land | 


% Premier General John Metaxas . 


12 Germany agrees to non-interven- s 


24 era. Italy agree ‘to. Fas 
front against Europe. 


18 Italy and Germany recogniz 
ee Franco’s regime in Spain. 
25 Japan signs anti-Cominte 
treaty with Germany. 
11 Edward VUI abdicates. a 
12 George VI proclaimed King; nd- f 
ward, as Duke of Windsor, leaves 
England. ,. 
28 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, — 
dictator of China, is released thir- | 
teen days after being kidnaped 

. by forces of Marshal Chang, for- 
mer war lord, in mutiny. 


Now Spain was a battleground © 
193 of weapons and clashing ideas. 
The Dictators had become 4 
blustering team and there was no one to 
call their bluff. In Moscow the Kremlin 
produced a fantastic purge of traitors and © 
weaklings and confused Bolsheviks. 
In the U. 8. Franklin Roosevelt was 
about to begin his second term after 
brushing off the Landon challenge. The 
Republican party’s representation in Con- — 
gress had dwindled to a handful. A con- 
fident F.DR. was about to launch his 
scheme against the “Nine Old Men” on the — 
U. S. Supreme Court. d 


2 Britain signs Mediterranean Ac- 
cord with Italy in effort to split : 
Duce from Hitler. 

410,000 Italian troops land in 
Spain. 

19 Howard Hughes crosses U. 8. in 7 _ 
hr., 28 min., 25 sec. g 
23.17 Moscow defendants contess | 
they helped Trotsky iri to un- | 
dermine Soviet. a 
30 Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
clause. 
Feb. 2 Stt-down strikers at Flint, Mich., 
defy Court order to evacuate, 
6 Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new — 
appointments would offset ee 
members who refuse to retire. 
Mar. 1 Stee] plants raise wages to $5 per ‘ 
day; grant 40-hour week. 
22 Hughes, Brandeis, Van Devanter 
oppose extra Justices as impairing © 
Court’s efficiency. yi 
29 Supreme Court backs Washington — 
State Minimum Pay Act for 
Women. ii 


April 12 Supreme Court upholds Wagner | 
Act. 3 


Jan. 


May 3-5 Italy and Germany agree to he! 
‘ Franco fight on, and attack - 
drid anew. 


“42 George: VI crowned ‘ai Lond 


a ir 


-velt Court plan, 10-8; Van Devan-~ 
ter, 78, resigns. 

24 Social Security apheid by su- 
preme Court. 

28 Neville Chamberlain becomes 
Prime Minister of Britain, suc- 
ceeding Baldwin. 

_ June 3 Duke of Windsor, former Edward 
ie VIII, weds Wallis Simpson. 
duly -2 Amelia Earhart Putnam, 38, miss- 
ing in Pacific in round-the-world 
flight; Navy ships and planes in 
search. 
: 22 Senate defeats Court plan, bury- 
ea ing it in committee by 70 to 20. 
_ 24 Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro 
defendants. 
- Aug. 17 Sen. Hugo Black's appointment to 
f U. 8S. Supreme Court confirmed; 
Senate rejects rumors of his Kian 

_ affiliation. — 

23 Japs land at Shanghai; 173 killed 
as shell explodes in international 
quarter. 

Nov. 29 Britain and France agree to give 
: Hitler colonies in exchange for 
m peace. 
Dec. 10 Japanese sack Nanking. 

11 Italy quits League over Ethiopia. 

12 U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by Jap 
planes. 

14 Tokyo apologizes for Panay, ousts 
air chief two days later. 

25 U. S. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. 


5; The stock market sagged and 
‘ 1938 slumped, industry was again in 
the doldrums. Roosevelt blamed 
a, business recession. “Pump priming” was 
the word in Washington, where they talked 
of fresh billions to get things moving 
again, — 
_ The President was working on a plan 
for an enlarged Navy. The program sounded 
~ logical, for in Europe the machinery of 
. war gathered momentum ominously, while 
‘the democratic nations fumed and hesi- 
. tated. Hitler’s troops were poised for 
Austria; the stage was set for Munich. 


28 Roosevelt asks billion dollars for 
- “two-ocean Navy.” 
Feb. 4 Hitler announces seizure.of army 
ca - control; Ribbentrop becomes For- 
eign Minister. 
; 16 Austria, yielding to Hitler's threat, 
peer puts Nazis in cabinet. 
. 20 Hitler defies foes, says Nazis will 
sein protect Germans everywhere. 
-- ~ Anthony Eden resigns as British 
tines Minister, charging Cham- 
_ berlain seeks to» ‘buy peace.” 


_ dan. 


= 28 Senate committee rejects Roose- 


Mar. 


Sept. 


22 Commons apprayes Chamberlain 
policy, 

4 Rev. Martin Niemdller imprisoned K 

' by Nazis. = 

12 Hitler strikes in Austria; ams 
seize government as army moves E 
in; Schuschnigg ousted. 

18 Mexico expropriates foreign oll in- be 
terest. ES 

29 U. S. protests Mexican oil selz- o 
ures. 

April 10 Austrians vote 99.75 per cent tor 4 
Anschluss. 33 

16 Britain and Italy sign pact (tO 8 

maintain peace. : 

May 9 League yields, allowing France — 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s — 
conquest in Ethiopia, which is 
proclaimed 3 days later. ~ 

dune 20 France closes frontier at behest 
of Britain, halting aid to Spanish F 
Loyalists. : 

July 4 50,000 jailed in Austria during © 
3% months of Nazi terror, — 

14 Howard Hughes completes fight 
around world: 3 days, 19 hr., a P 
min., 10 sec. (record). 

18 Douglas Corrigan lands in Dublin ; 
in “wrong way” flight. ee 

Aug. 3 Mexico rejects U. 8. protest, cites 
U. S. New Deal to TustITE il 
seizures, 

1 Hitler demands autonomy tor 
Sudeten Germans. : 

5 Prague yields to Nazi pressure | 
nearly all German demands. 

19 Britain and France, after pa 
urge Czechs to surrender ous 
tenland. 

25 Roosevelt appeals | to Hitler 
Czechs for peaceful settlemen ; 
problems. 

30 Britain, France, Italy, Germany 
in parley at Munich agree to 
memberment of Czechoslovaki 
Chamberlain returns to London 
with “peace in our time,” 

Oct. 1 Nazi troops cross Czech bord ra 

; Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
Teschen. \ 


3 Hitler makes triumphant ent 
Sudetenland, and— { 

5 forces Britain and France to yleld 
more Czech territory in Bohemi 

30 “Attack from Mars” in 
sketch by Orson Welles 
widespread panic. 


2 Hungary gets slice Soh Czech« o- 
Bk aan too. : 


Nov.» 


all Reich; Jews herded 
camps; fined $400,000,000 three 
days later. 
- Mexico agrees to pay for oil and 
land seizures. 
Mother Cabrini first American to 
be beatified in Vatican. 
_ Hitler recalls German Ambassador 
from U. 8S. in protest against 
American anti-Nazi attitude. 
Jews in Germany fined 20 per cent 
_ of all property. 
‘French, German 
signed. 


peace pact 


After Munich (Sept. 30, 1938) 
a murky twilight settled over 
the world—a time of uneasiness 
d fear. Britain armed feverishly, the 
§. stepped up plane production. The 
use of the Spanish Loyalists disinte- 
ated. Bundists, American Firsters and 


ir—the World of Tomorrow. While the 
rted glamour and gadgets of this 
nt glimpse of the future were assem- 
g on Flushing Meadow, a very different 
was being shaped by forces un- 
leashed in Europe. It was not the World 


Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 
27 Franco officially recognized by 
Bacence and England. ; 


f oom Ruthenia declare inde- 
penton: Rogues enters Bohe-~ 


tler ad troops enter Prague. 


| Bohemia-Moravia becomes Ger- 
aa aes mater assumes 


into — 


April 1 


28 


30 


May 3 


June 1 


Aug. 


26 


27 


Sept. 1 


v. s. accords Franco full reco te 
tion. 
Thomas J. Pendergast indicted by 
U. 8. on income tax evasion. = 
Italian troops invade Albania. 
House of Commons approves con- 
scription in Great Britain. 
Hitler scraps war renunciation 
treaty with Poland and naval 
limitations pact with England. 
Demands Danzig, and rebufis — 
Roosevelt’s peace plea. 
Over half million attend New. 
York World’s Fair on opening day. 
Litvinov retires as cOmmissar of ~ 
foreign affairs, Molotov succeeds ~ 
him. ‘ 
Poland refuses to yield Danzig 
to Hitler; offers to negotiate. 
Germany and Italy sign tenes 
military pact. 
Townsend old-age pension plan 
defeated in House, 
Supreme Court voids Frank 
Hague’s ban on CIO mass arse 
ings. 4 
Heinrich Himmler sent to crush 
Czech unrest. : 4 
Lou Gehrig has rare form of in- 
fantile paralysis; can never play 
baseball again, 
German-Russian 7-yr. trade agree~ 
ment signed. : 
German-Russian 10-yr, nonag- © 
gression pact announced (signed 5 
Aug. 24). 
Britain votes war powers te gov- 
ernment. 
Poland accepts U. 8. peace plea; 
F.D.R. sends 2nd appeal to Hitler. 


Daladier asks Hitler for peaceful b 
Poland, asks for Polish delegate 
Hitler publishes 16-point Pere 
matum to stop hostilities. 


Polish-British 5-yr. military alli- i 
settlement with Poland. 

Hitler rejects Daladier appeal, Py :. 
mands Danzig and Corridor. 4 
by Aug. 30. =f 
Germany considers negotiation — 
plan rejected when no Polish 
plan; Poland rejects it, — 2 
Germany invades Poland, annexes 7 
Danzig. 

Britain, France declare war ol! 
Germany. Ley ae 
British liner Athenta t 


ance signed. 

Hitler agrees to negotiations with 
delegate appears. 

Britain, France give Hitler ultt- 
off Scotland, sinks Beet 7 


5 U. S. proclaims neutrality. 


~ 10 Canada declares war on Germany. 


17 Russia invades Poland. 


% Oct. 


, 


ats 


a eS WF 


——s 
_ 


Nov. 


Dec. 


30 


18 Nazi, Russian armies meet at 

Brest-Litovsk, Pol. 

Hitler offers peace if Britain, 

France accept his territorial gains. 

Britain, France reject Hitler offer. 

F.D.R. asks Congress to repeal 

arms embargo. 

Warsaw surrenders. 

Nazi-Soviet pact signed; parti- 

tions Poland. 

6 Hitler offers peace on his terms or 
war of destruction. 

9 Germans capture U. S. ship City 

of Flint, take it to Russia. 

Daladier rejects Hitler peace offer. 

Chamberlain also rejects Hitler 

offer. 

British battleship Royal 

sunk; 800 lost. 

U. S. closes waters to belligerent 

submarines. 

Turkey signs 15-yr. mutual assist- 

ance pact with Britain, France; 

Turkey not obliged to fight Rus- 

sia. 

Russia releases City of Flint. 

2 Embargo repeal passed by House. 

4 Roosevelt forbids U. S. ships to 
enter western European, Baltic or 
North Sea waters. 

8 Life With Father opens at Empire 

Theatre, N. Y. C. 

Hitler escapes time bomb in 

Munich beer hall; six killed. 

Chiang Kai-shek elected President 

et Executive Yitan; H. H. Kung 

becomes Vice President. 

Russia attacks Finland from land, 

sea ana air; bombs Helsinki. 

1 Roosevelt denounces invasion of 
Finland as “wanton flouting of 
law. tery 

5 Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. S., 

gets 24% to 5 years for forgery, 

grand larceny. 

U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 

Finns call on world to help beat 

off Red invader. 

League of Nations calls on Russia 

to halt Finnish war in 24 hours. 

12 Russia rejects League’s demand. 

17 Graf Spee scuttied off Montevideo 
by Hitler order after Aeping sacs 
ish warships. 

19 Nazi tuner Columbus scuttled in 
Atlantic to escape capture. 

283 Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor 

as peace envoy to Pope Pius XII. 


19 


Oak 


20 


10 


11 


28 Pope Pius XII returns King Vic- 
_tor Emmanuel’s visit to the Vati- 
can; first papal visit to Quirinal 
in more than seventy years. 

194 0) stalemate, boredom. It seemed 

a phony war. The French army — 
moped behind the Maginot Line; German 
work gangs poured concrete along the ~ 

Westwall. In London the war correspond-— 

ents in their new uniforms talked it over 

like critics at a play, found it dull. ee 
In the U.S. they were playing the “Star- 

Spangled Banner” in the theaters (Life 

With Father had just opened) and peopl 

grew misty-eyed when Kate Smith san: 

“God Bless America!” Wendell L. Willki 

was about to write a short piece on na- 

tional affairs called We the People. A 

new force was rising to challenge U. 

complacency and disturb the apathy of the 

American people. ; 


4 


After the blitz in Poland—_ 


3 F.D.R. asks wartime powers, urge 
higher taxes for defense. 
Navy’s 5-year program calls for 
150 ships costing $2,500,006,000. 
Earl Browder gets 4 years for pass- — 
port fraud. ; 
J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 
vate banking; becomes public c wt 
poration April 1. ; 
Russians, fighting Finland, ae 
Mannerheim Line, take Viipuri. — 
7 Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest 
ship, comes to New York for safe vue 
from Nazi raids. 
18 Soviet-Finnish peace terms 
war at noon and give Karel 
Isthmus, Viipuri to Russia. 
Murder, Inc., ring of commerc t 
ized killers, ‘uncovered in ek K= 
lyn. =| 
Nazis invade Denmark and N« 
way; Copenhagen occupied. 
British land in Norway to com 
invader; capture Narvik. 
Nazis invade Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg. ‘Ties 
Chamberlain resigns, Chur 
takes over as Prime Minister. 
New York World’s Fair al 7 
Flushing Meadow. 


Jan. 


17 


April 9 
15 


May 10 


11 


13 
Britain the war means bl ae 
sweat, tears. ¥ 
German bombers raze Rotterd 1 
as Dutch surrender. x 
Roosevelt asks billion for x nse, 
50,000 airplanes. eS) ey 
Germans rush into erence ; 
Belgium surrenders as © 

disowns Leopold. “v4 


14 


16 


28 


28 Dunkerque evacuation of British 

begins. 

31. Three-fourths of British army 

rescued from Dunkerque beaches; 
tanks, matériel lost. 
dune 9 Norway surrenders. 
16 Italy declares war on France, 
Britain; invades France. 

15 Germans enter Paris (city unde- 
fended). 
Russia seizes Lithuania; Latvia, 
Estonia seized 2 days later. 

22 France and Germany sign sur- 

render at Compiégne. 

28 Russia seizes Bessarabia from 

3 : Rumania. 

July 12 Britain and Russia sign 20-year 

ay mutual-aid pact. 

Aug. 8 Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 

; on England. 

20 Britain offers to lend sea-air bases 
to U. S.; asks naval aid. 

- $1 Rumania demobilizes, 

for Nazi occupation. 

y Sept. 6 Carol II of Rumania abdicates. 

ey % Vichy government arrests Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, 
Edouard Daladier. 

_ 14 Italians invade Egypt. 

_ 23-25 Dakar beats off British-French 
sea attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s 

_. invasion attempt. 
27 Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
year military pact. 

_ $3 H. G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 

4 Hitler, Mussolini meet at Brenner 
Pass, lay plans for long war. 

_ %-Reichswehr occupies Rumania. 

_ 16 U.S. registers 17,000,000 for selec- 

tive service. 

_ 28 Hitler and Franco meet at Hen- 

daye. 

«24 Hitler and Pétain meet, 

collaboration. 

2% New York World's Fair closes; 45 

- million paid admissions in 2 years. 

(28 Italy invades Greece. 

7 Third largest suspension bridge 

collapses in high wind at Tacoma, 

d Wash. 

11 British air attack smashes Italian 

‘fleet at Taranto. 

12-13 Viacheslav Molotov at Berlin 

, (first time he ever left Russia); 

holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
place in “New Order.” 

kaa ae Nazis bomb Coventry, leave his- 

toric eity in ruins. 


prepares 


pledge 


18 John L. Lewis quits as CIO head, 
keeping pledge to resign if 
Roosevelt was re-elected. a 


20 Hungary joins Axis. 


Dec. 1 Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho — 
sworn in as President of Mexico, 


5 British House of Commons rejects 
proposal for negotiated peace. 


9 Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell — 
launches counterattack in Egypt. 


29 F.D.R. announces aid to Britain; — 
calls for full war aid to Britain; 
U. 8S. “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


This was the winter of the long © 
194 blitz. The Luftwaffe rained 

bombs methodically on Eng- — 
land. The Nazi war machine had rolled 
through the Balkans and was pushing 
across the rim of North Africa toward 
Suez, threatening the British life line. © 
Lend-Lease was about to begin, over the 
bitter protests of isolationists. Already 
plants were expanding. The cry was for 
machine tools, aluminum, mechanics. 
While selective service took the young- — 
sters, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in~ 
dustry’s demands started a feverish migra- — 
tion from farms and towns to San Diego, © 
Hartford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 
mocracy” was beginning its gigantic task. 
The training of the first raw conscripts 
had started. In newly staked-out Army 
camps thousands of wooden barracks and 
mess halls rose to the clatter of hammer — 
and saw. 


1 Ban by ASCAP bars most U. S. 
music from air. 

7 William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman named U.S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers. — 

22 British take Tobruk. 

24 Four-day revolt of Iron Guard 
quelled after about 6,000 are 
killed in Rumania. 

27 Willkie and Churchill confer in 
London. 

10 Britain breaks with Rumania. 
26 Britain wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa. j 
1 Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazis troops 

move in. 

15 British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 

25 Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- © 
ing off riots and revolt; Severs ; 
ment flees. va 

April 6 Germany marches on Yugoslavia — 

and Greece. , 

13 Belgrade falls; demoralized Yugo- 
slavs take to the hills. — 
Russia, Japan sign 5-yr, neutre 
ity pact in Moscow. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


4 
: 
4 
4 
, 
; 


iy Aug. 12 


c A 

_ Mikhailovié continues guerrilla 
warfare. 

Nazi tanks roll into Athens as 
remnants of British army quit 
Greece. 

Stalin takes Soviet premiership 
from Molotov. 

Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy Fuehrer, 
lands in Scotland by plane. 

Worst air raid on London takes 
1,436 lives. 

U. S. seizes Normandie, 10 more 
Vichy ships. 

Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. 

LaGuardia named director of Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. 

Nazis launch airborne invasion of 
Crete. 


HMS Hood, biggest British war- 


ship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck. 
27 Bismarck sunk by British naval, 
air attack. 
Roosevelt proclaims unlimited 
emergency. 
June i Crete overrun by Nazis. 


2 Hitler and Mussolini meet at 
Brenner Pass. ’ 

Turkey signs amity pact with 
Germany. 

British and Free French capture 
Damascus. 

Hitler launches attack on Russia. 
Nazis reach the Dnieper. 

% U. S. occupies Iceland bases to 
supplement British troops. 

Nazis break “Stalin Line,” fan out 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Leningrad. 
Britain and Russia sign war pact, 
bar separate peace. 

British broadcast calls for “V for 
Victory” campaign—launching fa- 
mous symbol. 

U. S. freezes Japanese assets, cuts 
off oil, bars silk. 

Pétain summons France to full 
support of Hitler, backs war 
against Russia. 

F.D.R. and Churchill announce 
agreement on war aims, future 
hopes in historic Atlantic Charter. 

20 Russians blow up Dnieper dam as 

; Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 

28 Iran yields to British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occu- 
pation. 

‘Sept. 4U. S. destroyer Greer, attacked 
by Nazi sub, fights back. 

8 Leningrad encircled by Nazis; 

siege begins. 


14 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


u FDR. orders Navy rtahout. first” 

if Axis raiders enter U.S. zone. 

Germans threaten countermeas- 

ures to U. S. “shoot first” policy. — 

19 Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. — 
8 Hitler announces Russia is de- 

feated and “will never rise again.” 

Jap. cabinet falls in crisis; Tojo, 

army firebrand, new Premier. " 

House votes to arm American 

merchant ships. ‘ 

U. S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed e 

off Iceland; 11 lost. AS 

U-Boat sinks U. S. destroyer Reu- ek 

ben James with loss of 100 off © 

Ieeland. : 

3 Nazis overrun Crimea, head for c 
Sevastopol. 

6 Maxim M. Litvinov named Rie 
sian Ambassador to U. S. ; 
Russians halt Nazis at gates of 

Moscow. i 

Saburo Kurusu, Jap peace eave 

arrives at Washington. 

Hull presents final tarne to Jap 

envoys. 

1 U. S.- Japanese tension rises as 
F.D.R. sees Navy chief. Japs 
moving troops in Indo-Chin 
British fleet reaches Sees 


12 


16 


17 


15 


26 


Bons and Hungary. 
q Japan attacks Pearl apap 


war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 


8 Congress votes war, 470-1; me 
declares war on Japan. : 


cow is off for the winter. 
9 Japs invade Malaya. 
10 Japs land on northern Luzon 
the Philippines. > 


Jap planes sink British battle. 
ships Prince of Wales and hep 
off Malaya. 


11 German, Italian declarations 


from Congress. : 
12 Japs seize Guam, attack Mic 
Wake. 
14 Japs attack Hong Kong. 
16 Justice Owen Roberts heads Pe 
Harbor inquiry. t 
1% Chester Nimitz succeeds E 
as head of Pacific Fleet. e 
20 MacArthur made full general; 
miral King given top comm 
of U. S. Naval forces. _ 


21 Hitler ousts Field Marshal vi 


*y 43 .-* 
ee: 


ther von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


22 Churcnill at White House for war 
parleys. 

25 Hong Kong fails. 

27 Japs bomb Manila (open city). 


BS. 28 Japs invade Sumatra. 
et 194 must be crazy! So we mumbled 
eH and fumed that Sunday after- 
- noon. They were crazy, but they had sunk 
half our fleet (except the carriers), crip- 
pled a great naval base, reduced our Pa- 
cific sea power dangerously. They had 
- @riven us to panic, then into rage and con- 
fusion. We shook that off. We were in it 
“now, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
The carping clamor of the isolationists 
died out—to be followed almost immedi- 
‘ately by uw shrill Communist clamor for a 
second front. 
Russia was in desperate straits that 
winter. The war tempo came to America. 
_ Blackouts, air-raid wardens, civilian de- 
_fense, censorship, draft boards, ration 
ooks, Kriudsen-Hillman. No more auto- 
obiles. Already our planes were streaming 
to English airfields; shiploaas of trucks 
nd tanks were unloading on the Persian 
Gulf for transit to Russia. We were in 
Iceland, Bermuda, on the shoulder of 
South America. We were in it—tor keeps. 


Those little Japanese, they 


2 MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 
{ on for Bataan, Corregidor. 
38 Donald Nelson made chairman of 
es War Production Board. 

26 U. S. troops land in N. Ireland. 

$1 First U. S. Navy task force attack 
on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 

10 Normandie capsizes after fire at 

WN. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
Be: jected by Naval officers. 

15 British surrender Singapore. 

28 Japs invade Java. 

. § They land on New Guinea at Sal- 
amaua and Lae. 

17 MacArthur arrives in Australia 
from Philippines; promises to re- 

_ organize Pacific forces. 

29 Britain offers India dominion sta- 
tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 
il 9 U.S. forces on Bataan surrender. 
14 Laval becomes Premier of France. 
18 Tokyo bombed by UV. S. planes 

- from carrier Hornet. 

4-9 Jap fleet defeated with heavy 
loss in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 

_ 6 General Wainwright Surrenders 
; Became 


15 Gas rationing starts in 17 eas 
states and D. C, oe 

__80 Over 1,000 RAF planes smash Co. 5.4 
logne in war’s mightiest raid. ; 

4-6 U.S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap sea- 
power 1n crucial Battle of Midway. 

10 Lidice, Czech., razed, all males put 
to death in Nazi terror following — 
Heydrich assassination, Berlin an- 
nounces. 

12 Japs land om Attu in Aleutians; 
Jap ships reported in harbor of 
Kiska. 

July 21 Leahy named F.D.R.’s chief of 

staff. 

Aug. 7% U.S. Marines land in Solomons, — 

seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, first 
step on road to Tokyo. 

Sept. 12 Russians halt Nazis at Stalingrad; 

more than 1 million engaged in 

crucial siege. 


Oct. 3 F.D.R. orders price, wage, rent 
stabilization; names Byrnes di- — 
rector of Office of Economic Sta- © 
bilization. 


24 Montgomery attacks Rommel’s El 

Alamein line in Egypt. j 
Nov. 8 U. S. and England land great 

army in French North Africa; 
largest ENE operation in his- © 
tory. 

11 Nazis begin occupation of all 
France. 

14 Eddie Rickenbacker and compan- 
ions rescued after 24 days adrift 
in Pacific after plane crash. 

13-15 U. S. smashes Jap armada in 
Solomons. 

18 Pétain makes Laval dictator of 
France. 


27 French scuttle main part of fleet 
at Toulon to save it from Nazis, — 

1 Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan in Britain. 

24 Darlan, 61, French turncoat and 


Civilian administrator in Africa, — 
assassinated. 


June 


Dec. 


The war maps showed a U. 8S, _ 
194 Army pushing the Nazis back in © 
Tunis; Rommel’s Afrika Kerps © 
streaming through Tripoli in retreat. 
American men, tanks and planes were in — 
action at last. : 
MacArthur had stopped the Japs on New 
Guinea, was building a base in Australia. 
Our Navy had rallied in the Pacific and 
was getting ready to take the offensive. At 
home the shrill outcry for a second front 
mingled with the drive to sell war bonds 
scrap metal drives. Beneath these ‘surface — 
excitations was the steady roar of ma: 
chinery, the surge and thunder of blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, The ‘bluepr 


eae ai 


ast. We were making the stuff. 

Eighteen miles northwest of Knoxville 
that winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
Tennessee hillside. A building operation 
was about to begin, Manhattan Project, at 
_ Oak Ridge, something connected with sci- 
ence, and the war. 


Jan. 11 FDR. calls for $100 billion for 

5 —- War. 

_— 14-24 Casablanca Conference: Roose- 
velt and Churchill agree on un- 
conditional surrender goal. 

18 Russians announce breaking of 
ps 17-month Leningrad siege. 
oe 27 First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 
31 German 6th Army reported virtu- 
ally destroyed at Stalingrad; turn- 
ing point of war in Russia. 

9 Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 

11 Dwight D. Eisenhower made full 
general; will command Allied ar- 
mies in North Africa. 

16 Russians take Kharkov. 

2-3 Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports as Allied planes smash con- 

‘ voy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

_ April 7 Advance forces of U. S. 2nd Army 

and British 8th Army meet in 


x. Feb. 


_ Mar. 


Tunisia. 
ef 8 President curbs prices, pay, job 
EB changing. 
Be 19 Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 
e of 2,000,000 European Jews by 


gas chamber, mass execution. 
May 7 Americans take Bizerte; British 
. seize Tunis. 
} 11 Americans land on Attu in Aleu- 
" tians. 
a 12 Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
i: Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 
15 Third International (Comintern) 
4 o-! dissolved in Moscow. 
June 22 Army enters Detroit to quell race 
i, riots. 
. 30 MacArthur makes landings at 
w New Guinea, Trobriand, Rendova. 
July 9 Allies invade Sicily. 
va 25 Mussolini deposed. King and Pi- 
: etro Badoglio rule Italy. 
Aug. 17 Sicily conquest complete as Mes- 
7 sina is captured. 
4 21 Russians replace Litvinov as U. 5S. 
Ambassador with Andrei Gro- 

; ‘ rayko. 
_ Sept. 4 MacArthur lands near Lae, N. G 
. 8 Italy’s unconditional surrender 
r - announced. 

9 Mark Clark’s Fifth invades Italy 
at Salerno. 


19-Nov. 1 Moscow Conference: Hull, 
Eden, Molotov pledge unity to win | 
war and establish world organi- 
zation; promise democratic eee: 
and free Austria. 
6 Russians retake Kiev. 2 
20 Marines land at Tarawa and other 
Gilbert islets. 
22-26 Cairo Conference: Roosevelt, : 
Churchill, Chiang pledge defeat 
of Japan, free Korea. se 
28-Dec. 1 Teheran Conference: Roose- — 
velt, Churchill, Stalin agree on ia 
invasion plans. 
24 Hisenhower named to command — 
invasion of Europe. 
26 Nazi pocket battleship Seharn- 
horst sunk by British off northern 
Norway. 


27 U.S. seizes railroads to bar strik 


Nov. 


Dec. 


es. 

Through the big staging decent 

194 4 behind the seaport cities en 
less streams of men moved — 

toward the docks. Trainloads, busloads; — 
sunburned, hardened soldiers loaded with 
gear, men of college age, weaned fro! 
family and home; tough, casual youn, 
Americans on their way to war. : 
Railway stations and bus termina 
eddied with hurrying, uniformed figures. < 
Broadway and Main Street were overrun. — 
War had reached concert pitch. Englam 
bulged with uniformed men, fighter an 
bomber pilots, tanks, trucks, matérie 
Ships in great sprawling convoys were be 
moving across the Atlantic; tankers, trcop- = 
ships, supply ships, ammunition ships 
LST’s, LCI’s, assembling around the rim « 
the British Isles for D-Day. 
In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with 
new fast Essex class carriers was rang 
from the Solomons to the Gilberts 
Marshalls. The Navy was about to begi 
its swift relentless conquest of the Pacific 
stepping stones to Japan. c 
4 Russian army over Polish line. 


22 Allied troops land behind ¢ 
man lines at Anzio near Rom 


81 Marines and Army troops lan 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Mars 


Feb. 15 The Abbey of Monte Cai 
bombed by Allied planes. | 


Mer. 4 U.S. planes attack Berlin for tt 
first time. , 


19 Russians reach Rumanian porde 


April 26 U. S. Army seizes Monte: met 
Ward and Company in Chicag 
as a result of a strike. 


May 9 Russians retake Sevastopol. % 


June 4 Rome falls to the Allies. = 


6 American, British and Canad 
forces land in France, “D-Day. 


Jan. 


Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 


New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 
Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 


Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 


Minsk, last great Russian city 
held by Nazis, taken by Russians. 


Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 
ee 5 American forces land on Guam. 


Turkey breaks off diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. 


Allies land in south France. 
Marseilles, Grenoble fall. 


Paris freed by U. 5. and French 
troops. 


Antwerp, Brussels fall to Allies. 


Finns quit war with Russia, ask 
Germans to leave the country. 


Americans enter Germany. 

Marine 1st Division lands in Palau. 

«47 ~“Allied air-borne army lands in 

Se Holland. 

io 24 Czechoslovakia and Hungary are 
invaded by Red army. 

4 American forces break through 

if the German Westwall. 

13 U.S.S.R. captures Riga, Latvia. 


20 U. S. troops invade the Philip- 
pines. 


714 


28 Bulgaria signs Soviet armistice 
' terms. 
eo. 15 Americans land on Mindoro, 150 
miles from Manila. 
16 German counteroffensive launched 
in Belgium. 
24 Americans temporarily halt the 
Nazis on the ninth day with help 
2 Of 7,000-plane raid. 
ae It was mostly downhill now. 
194 The great American war poten- 
: tial had delivered the goods. 
erica’s industrial strength, translated 
tanks, trucks, planes, jeeps, was clos- 
ng in on Germany. The Battle of the 
F Bulge was the Nazis’s last desperate stroke 
and it didn’t quite come off. Along the 
fic seaboard, Navy convoys were load- 
for Iwo and Okinawa. From newly 
ured Saipan and Tinian, B-29’s were 
ding Japan’s industrial centers to 
le. The war had come to its last de- 
phase. Here at home the nation 
ad with ultimate activity. Everyone 
_ job, everyone had money. Hotels, 
clubs, theaters, roadhouses, juke 
nts reflected the tension and hysteria. 
ory was in the air. 
9 General Douglas MacArthur lands 
invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 
vss Luzon; wins 15-mile beachhead, 


April 1 


25 


26 


28 


30 


Mayer tl 


German line orugnbles: Alli 


gain 100 square miles in “Bulge. 
Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. % 
Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping 
syndicate for $3,000,000. , 
U. S. Army breaches Westwall; 
drives last Nazis from Belgium. 
U. S. troops enter Manila. 
Trapped Japs fire Manila, pusi- 
ness area in flaming ruins. : 
Third Army 
Siegfried Line. i 
Russians reach outer defenses of 
Berlin. 

Big Three at Yalta agree to dis- 
arm Germany forever. } 
Russians take Budapest after 50- 
day siege. 

U. S. Marines land on Iwo Jima. 
Marines raise flag on Mt. Suri- — 
bachi. a 
Egyptian Premier assassinated as. 
Egypt declares war on Axis. 

Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ 
First Army crosses Rhine south of 
Cologne. : 
B-29’s begin incendiary raids on 
Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 
Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 
falls to U. S. after 25-day assault. 
Patton’s Third Army crosses the — 
Rhine. a 
Russians take Danzig. 


U. S. Tenth Army invades Oxi 
nawa. 

Ninth Army reaches the Elbe in 
50-mile surge; Russians drive past 
Vienna. 
F. D. Roosevelt, 68, dies of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at 8:35 p.m. Harry S. Tru- 
man sworn in to succeed him, 
Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- 
000 Nazis. 


smashes through 


: 
Russians edge into Berlin. : 
Nicholas Murray Butler retires — 
after 44 years as president of Co- q 
lumbia University. 

United Nations parley opens at 
San Francisco. 

Americans and Russians meet on 
the Elbe. a) 
Bremen falls to British; Henri — 
Philippe Pétain captured at 
French border. a 
Benito Mussolini, 61, and mistress — 
Clara Petacci killed at Lake Como. — 
Russian flag raised over Reichs- _ 
tag. 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz tal 


command in Germany, announc- 
- ing death of Hitler, 56. 
2 Berlin falls. 
4 Nazis give up Denmark, Nether- 
lands, North Germany. : 
%@ Germany surrenders uncondition- 
ally at 2:41 a.m. (French time). 
23 Churchill dissolves British war 

— cabinet; calls election. 

Admiral Doenitz and aides seized. 
Heinrich Himmler, 44, commits 
suicide by poison. 

26 Vast Tokyo area—-18.6 square 
miles—burned out by double raid 

A 38 of B-29’s. 

- June 14 Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
foreign minister, seized in Ham- 
burg. ; 

21 Okinawa won by U. S. 
Army. 

26 United Nations Charter signed at 

San Francisco. 

27 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., resigns 

as Secretary of State to become 

_ U. S. delegate to United Nations. 

 guly 13 U. S. surface fleet begins bom- 
bardment of Japan. 

15 Lights in Britain shine at night 
for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 

17 Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final war confer- 
ence. 

21 U. S. serves Japan with uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum on 
Potsdam terms. 

: 26 Churchill out, Attlee in as British 

a election returns show overwhelm- 
ing sweep for Labour party. 

| Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 

¢ dam conference. 

ae 28 Army bomber crashes into Em- 

; pire State Building in fog; 13 

5 killed, 26 hurt. 

_ Aug. 2 Potsdam parley agrees on future 

eee of Germany; 


Tenth 


reparations, peace 
preliminaries. 
. 6 Hiroshima blasted by atomic 


bomb dropped by U. S. Army Air 
; Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 
ee Mexico, July 16.) 
8 Russia declares war on Japan. 
9 Nagasaki hit by second atomic 
bomb. 
14 Japan accepts surrender terms; 
war ends. MacArthur to direct oc- 
, cupation. 
_ 16 Pétain guilty of treason; death 
, sentence commuted to life im- 
f prisonment by Provisional Presi- 
ar dent Charles de Gaulle. 
Sept. 2 Japanese sign surrender aboard 
sate battleship Missouri in Tokyo mon 
V-J Day. 


Stalin in victory broadcast claims 
Kuriles and Sakhalin for Russia. 
11 Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime pre- 
‘mier, shoots himself in futile sui- 
cide attempt. 


8 Truman suggests world ban atom 
bomb in war; asks federal control 
on atomic development in U. S.. 


9 Pierre Laval, 62, sentenced to die 
as traitor (dies Oct. 15). 


18 Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders in- 
dicted as War criminals. 


O’Dwyer elected Mayor of N. Ya * 
Tammany back after 12 years. 


15 Truman, Attlee, King decide in — 
Washington conference that atom 
bomb secrets will not be shered 
until United Nations devise bale 
control plan. 


Dec. 15 Prince Fumimaro Konoye, three 
times premier of Japan, commits 
suicide rather than face trial. __ 


16 Truman names Secretary Byrnes, — 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connally, | 
and Mrs, Lieanor Roosevelt dele-— 
gates to the United Nations. 


The first full year of ae ef 
1946 Peace? Labor fought capital in 

the U. S. as never before—four 
and a half million men were involved 
strikes, Congress and President Trum: 
fought over price controls. Results: prices — 
zoomed. You could pay $2.75 for one hai $ 
burger at a restaurant, or $17.50 for ons 
shirt. Peace? You should have heard w 
the Republicans called the Democrats. ' 
Republicans won Congress. Peace? In 
minable wrangling among the Big Fo 
victors. Finally they grudgingly agreed | 
compromise peace treaties, but onl 


Oct. 


Nov. 60 


Japan, And the shaky walls of the 
United Nations edifice were almost kn 
down by the quarrels between Russis 


vorces was granted in Reno—an all-tiz : 
record. The U. S. nonfiction best selle: 
Peace of Mind. 


3 William Joyce (“Lord Haw 
on German radio) is aang ( 
London as traitor. 

7 American occupation troops h 
mass demonstrations saying 
“wanna go home”; demonstr 
spread to India, Korea, Ja 
Philippines, France, Germany. 


10 U. S. Army hits the moon wt 
radar impulses. 
General Assembly of the Uni 


Jan. 


don. 
17 United Nations Security Cot 


; 20 General Charles de Gaulle resigns 
as President of France. 
24 U. N. General Assembly creates 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


25 John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers rejoin American 
Federation of Labor, which they 
‘had bolted in 1936, 

Feb. 24 Argentina elects Perén President. 

Mar. 4 England, France and U. S. publish 

: documents showing Franco’s col- 
laboration with Axis, and call on 
4 the Spanish people for “peaceful 

Aga withdrawal” of Franco. 

Bae 6 Japan publishes draft of new con- 
stitution abolishing army, navy, 
air forces forever, making war un- 

i constitutional 

April 8 Firing squad executes Lt. Gen. 
“ Masaharu Homma, who ordered 
Bataan Death March. 

8 League of Nations meets for last 
time in Geneva; puts itself out of 
existence (Apr. 18). 


25 Ceuncil of Foreign Ministers 
(Byrnes, Bevin, Molotov and Bi- 
dault) meets in Paris to draw up 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 

; Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 

25 YJ. 8. propeses treaty with Eng- 
land, Russia and France to keep 
Germany disarmed twenty-five 
years. 

9 King Victor Emmanuel III ab- 
dicates, hoping Italy’s monarchy 
can be saved by his son, Humbert, 
who takes throne. 

17 Truman seizes railroads in face of 
strike threat. 


me 2 Italy votes to abolish monarchy. 


8 Twenty-eight Japanese war lead- 
nt ers go on trial in Tokyo. 

“2 29 Truman vetees price control bill, 
letting OPA expire; but he hopes 
Congress will extend the present 
law. Congress does not; OPA éx- 
pires. 

British arrest 2,718 Jews in Pales- 
tine, trying te round up terrorists. 


, 1 AYmy superfortress drops atom 
bomb in first test at Bikini Atoll; 
~6 ships sunk, 9 heavily damaged. 


pendence. 
418 Congress approves $2,750,000,000 
joan to England. 
15 Yugoslavia condemns General Mi- 
khallovié to be shot. 


-- 25 Second atom bomb is tested at 

Bikim, exploded under water; 
battleship, aircraft carrier and 
eight other craft sent to bottom. 


OPA is revived after lapse of 
me: 


fy aot 


4U. S. grants Philippines inde-— 


twenty-five days as Truman 
new bill. 

26 Congress puts U. S. atom controt 
in hands of civilian board. — oe 


29 Twenty-one nations assemble in 
Paris to discuss peace treaties — 
with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland. 

Ace. 13 Russia reveals it has demanded 
from Turkey a share in the mili- 
tary control of the Dardanelles. 

14 La Follette dynasty in Wisconsin 
is overthrown when Republicans 
fail to renominate Sen. Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr. 


1 Greece votes to bring back King 


Sept. 


George II. 
2 First all-Indian government in- 
augurated; Jawaharlal Nehru 


heads cabinet. 

8 Nine-year-old King Simeon II of 
Bulgaria loses his throne as na- 
tion votes to abolish monarchy. — 

20 Truman fires Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet. 

1 Twelve top Nazis sentenced to die 
by Nuremberg tribunal; seven 
sent to prison; three acquitted. 

13 France adopts a new constitution, 
by narrow margin of 1,000,000 
votes, despite De Gaulle’s oppo- 
sition. 

15 Goering, 53, kills himself with cy- — 
anide of potassium a few hours 
before ten other Nazis are exe- 
cuted at Nuremberg. 

Nov. 4 British disclose that Hindu-Mos- 
lem riots in India have cost 5,018 
lives in the last four months. _ 

5 Republican landslide overturns 
Democratic control of Congress. ~ 
9 Truman ends all price and wage 
controls, except on rents, (sugar 
and rice. : 


15 Dutch end i8-month strife in 
Java by tentatively recognizing 
Indonesian Republic. 

21 National strike of UMW soft-coal 
miners begins, 


Dec. 4 Judge Goldsborough fines John 

. L, Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3,500,- 
000 for hot calling off Goal strike — 
(UMW fine reduced to $700,000 by ? 
Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 1947). 

14 U. N. accepts Rockefeller gift ot A 
permanent headquarters site BY 
midtown New York Oity. | caer 

19 U.N. Assembly unanimously yotes 
resolution for general disarmé 
ment, 

30 U. N. Atomic Energy Commissi 
accepts U. S. atom control plan, 
10 to 0, Russia and ee gre abe 
staining. ; 


Oct, 


“The ‘United States grew tired 
of seeing small nations sucked 
“mmto the Soviet orbit, so the 


Truman Doctrine was born to bolster 


Greece and Turkey against Communism. 
But this wasn’t enough. By summer the 
“Marshall Plan was born—a vast, four-year 
project by which the United States would 
pour out billions to put sixteen democra- 
cies of Western Europe back on their feet 
economically. Here at home we were har- 
assed by the high cost of living. Eggs: $1 
‘a dozen; butter and steak: $1 a pound. In- 
come tax: still at war peak, and Truman 
vetoed cuts passed by Republican Congress. 
- To top it all, Paris fashion designers told 
~ ‘women to throw away their dresses and get 
the long-sxirt New Look; meekly, they did. 


é Jan. 


Feb. 


_ Mar. 


16 


17 


10 


17 


20 


28 


10 


12 


31 


1 Engiand nationalizes 
mines. 
U.S. transfers control of domestic 
atomic energy development from 
Army to civilian commission. 


Vincent Auriol elected first Presi- 
dent of Fourth French Republic. 
Paul Ramadier, Socialist, named 
first Premier of new French con- 
stitutional government. 


Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
are signed in Paris. 


British capture 22nd shipload of 
Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine; deport 
them to Cyprus. 


Britain announces she will with- 
draw from India by June, 1948, 
Tegardless of whether India has 
established government by then. 
France and England announce 
50-year treaty of alliance; to be 
signed Mar. 4. 
4 Russia rejects U. S. plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy by U.N. 
6 Supreme Court finds John L. 
Lewis guilty of contempt for fail- 
ing to call off coal strike in No- 
vember. 
Big Four Council of Foreign Min- 
isters begins Moscow meeting to 
draw up peace treaties for Italy 
and Germany. 
Truman asks Congress for $400 
million to save Greece and Turkey 
from Communist expansionism. 
Draft law expires; many war-time 
controls go off. Sugar rationing 
stays. 


all coal 


o papell 1 King George II of Greece dies of 


heart attack; his brother takes 
throne as Paul I. 
2 Security Council approves U. 8S. 
trusteeship of former Japanese~- 
mandated Pacific islands. 


© 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


9 


14 


15 


23 


11 


27 


12 


20 


10 


15 


19 


27 


2 


15 


4 others in U, S. Atomic Energy 


Senate confirms, 50-31, nomina- 
tion of David E. Lilienthal and 


Commission after 10-week fight. 


General Motors settles wage dis- 
pute with United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) with 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase setting pattern. — 


Socialist Premier Paul Ramadier, 
ejects Communists from French | 
Cabinet. 


U. N. General Assembly ends frat: : 
special session after voting, 46-7, = 
for 11-nation inquiry comes 
on Palestine. 


U.N. Balkan Inquiry Commission 
finds Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania guilty of aiding Greek 
guerrilla forces waging civil war 


Marshall says U. S. may have to 
spend billions to put Europe on. 
its feet (Marshall Plan). 3 


U. S. ends sugar rationing, last 
ef wartime controls. 5 


Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
U.S.S.R. and France meet 
Paris to discuss Marshall Plan. ~ 


Generalissimo Franco holds ple 
iscite in Spain to ratify his di 
tatorship; wins by large margin 


Coal strike averted as Unite 
Mine Workers win biggest pay 
boost in history—44% cents an 
hour. 
Paris conference on Marshall Pl 
to reconstruct Europe opens wi 
16 nations attending and 8 n 
tions boycotting (at behest o 
Russia). 


Dutch troops launch offensiv 
Java against native Tydene 
Republic. ss 
U. N. Security Council orde , 
Dutch and Indonesians to cease” : 
hostilities in Java. : 
William P. Odom, files alo e 
around world in fastest time 
—19,645 mi. in 73 hr., 5 min. 
sec. y 
Freedom comes to ‘India, split. 
into two states—India (mostly 

Hindu) and Pakistan (most 
Moslem). 
Twe Soviet vetoes kill Sec 
Council effort to resolve Ba: 
crisis involving Greece, Bul 
Yugoslavia and Albania. 
England cuts meat ration to 0 
cents a person a week to 
from bankruptcy; bans all : 
ure motoring after Oct, 1. 
19 American nations sign tr aty 
of Rio de Janeiro, for mutual a 

against aggression. 
Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 


Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland 
go into effect at midnight. 

22 16 European nations complete in 
Paris their report on Marshall 
Plan; say Europe will need $15.81 

- billion in credits from U. S. in 
next 4 years. 

6 Moscow announces formation of 
a new Communist international or- 
4 ganization, “Cominform,” aimed 
3; at U. S. “imperialism.” 


28 Congressional inquiry into Com- 
munism in Hollywood cites 10 
screen writers for contempt for 
failing to say whether they are or 
ever were Communists. 


Nov. _& Howerd Hughes files world’s big- 
: gest plane, built for 500 passen- 
gers. 


5 U. N. Assembly approves sending 
commission to Korea to set up 
free government; Russia boy- 
cotts it. 


17 Truman asks for power to re- 
vive price controls and rationing 
if necessary. 

20 Princess Elizabeth of England is 
‘married to Lt. Philip Mount- 
batten. 


29 U. N. Assembly approves parti- 
tioning of Palestine. 

». 12 John L. Lewis announces with- 

drawal of UMW from AFL. 


_ 30 King Michael abdicates; Rumania 
declared ‘“‘People’s Republic.” 


A year of the jitters. The world 
shuddered when Soviet Russia 
E gobbled up Czechoslovakia. The 
orld was on tenterhooks when Russia 
blockaded the sectors of Berlin occupied 
by the U. S., Great Britain and France. 
t day would World War III break out? 
taker Chambers opened a pumpkin, 
out popped State Department secrets 
le edly stolen for the Communists. The 
. 8, began rearming, drafting its youths 
nto the Army. But we took time out on 
mber 3 to give a great roar of laugh- 
r. Poor Harry Truman, shunned by many 
{e) his own Democrats, consigned to ob- 
livion by all the pollsters and political 
ndits—poor Harry was just about the 
nly man who thought he could be re- 
d President—and he was right! Best- 


vior in the Human Male, which indicated 
ut American males don’t behave too well, 
low to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
the profits from which certainly must 
a ased any of Dale Carnegie’s worries. 


i 1 Britain nationalizes railways. 
 & India appeals to U. N. to stop 
“aggression” by Moslem Pakistan. 
N. Little Assembly meets for 
eo time; boycotted by Russia, 


co 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


_ vakia, 


12 U. S. Supreme Court orders Okla- 
17 Dutch sign truce with Indonesian 
28 Longest U. S. cold wave in 12 j 
30 Gandhi is assassinated by Hindu 


4 Britain freezes wages to curb in- 


18 Eamon de Valera ousted as Prime 


23 5 Southern governors, angry at 


2 Snowfall 


6 Western Allies agree on interna- 


10 Jan Masaryk, 61, Foreign Minister 


17 Truman «asks Congress to revive 


30 Ninth International Conference 


31 Russia imposes rigid controls on 


2 Congress passes global aid bill of 


18-19 Communists beaten in Italian ‘ 


19 Federal District Court convicts 


~ Information Please Alma: ; 


Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- — 
the Ukraine and Byelo- — 


Poland, 


russia. 


homa to provide legal education — 
for Negro girl. 


Republic in Java, retaining rich 
oil and rubber areas. 


winters shuts schools and fac- 
tories for lack of fuel oil. 


fanatic who wanted war against 
Moslem Pakistan, 


flation. 


Minister of Ireland after 16 years; — 
John A. Costello elected. 


Truman civil-rights program to 
aid. Negroes, say “South 1s no 
longer ‘in the bag.’” 
Communists seize power in Czech- 


oslovakia; President Eduard BeneS ' 
yields. 


29 Navy FJI, jet fighter plane, sets — 


new speed record, flying 950 mi. 
from Seattle to Los Angeles in 1 
hr., 58 min., 7 sec. 
in New York City 
reaches total of 58.4 in., setting 

record since winter of 1892-93. — 


tional control of Germany’s Ruhr. 


of Czechoslovakia, plunges to 
death; Czech Communists say it 
was suicide. 


draft to forestall Russian aggres- 
sion, 


5 nations (Britain, France, Bel- 


gium, Netherlands, Luxemburg) 
sign 50-year treaty of alliance. 


of American States opens in Bo~ 
gota, Colombia. 


British, French and American 
traffic between Berlin and western 
zones; Western Allies halt their 
trains rather than submit. 


$6.098 billion, including European 
Recovery Program. 


elections, winning only 31 per 
cent of vote. Christian Demo- — 
cratic party wins 49 per cent. we 


John Howard Lawson, film writ 
of contempt of Congress for f 


“ing to say whether or not he was 


- @ Communist. 

20 Federal court fines John L. Lewis 
$20,000 and United Mine Workers 
$1,400,000 for criminal contempt 
in failing for one week to obey 
court order to call off strike. 


Assailant wounds Walter P. Reu- 
ther, President of United Auto- 
mobile Workers, by firing through 
ee kitchen window. 


May 14 British end mandate over Pales- 
tine; Jews proclaim new nation 
of Israel. 

ag 16 Arab armies invade Palestine from 

a both north and south. 

25 General Motors grants 11-cent 
hourly wage increase to UAW; 
wages to move up or down accord- 
ing to living costs. 


June 3 World’s largest telescope, 200-in. 
mirror, is dedicated on Palomar 
Mountain, Calif. 

% Eduard Bene’ resigns as President 
of Czechoslovakia rather than 
= sign new Communist constitu- 
tion. 
9 Truman says 80th Congress is 
worst in U. S. history. 
11 Palestine war ceases for 4 weeks 
under U. N. truce. 


1% Britain and France agree to set 
G up separate state of West Ger- 
y many under Western Allies’ con- 
; trol. 


19 Russia stops all rail and road 
traffic between Berlin and western 
German occupation zones; Ameri- 

. cans, British and French isolated 


= in city. 
a 28 Communist Information Bureau 
ne (Cominform) denounces Marshal 


i; Tito, Yugoslav Premier. 


_ July 1 Russians withdraw from Allied 
“ Kommandatura, 4-power govern- 
ment of Berlin. 


(i 5 Britain adopts National Health 
j ; Service Act providing free medi- 

cal service for everybody who re- 
if quests it. 


fs - 18 Arabs and Jews obey U. N. order 
to cease fire in Palestine under 

ay threat of penalties. 

4a 20 U.S. indicts 12 Communist party 

‘ leaders on charges of advocating 
overthrow of U. S. government. 

31 New York International Airport 
at Idlewild, Queens, dedicated; 
largest commercial airport in 
world. 


2 Senate filibuster kills bill to abol- 
ish poll tax in Southern states. 


8 Whittaker Chambers, former 


Communist, says Communists 
maneuvered themselves into key 
_U. &S. government posts before — 
war. ; 
12 Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina, Russian. 
teacher, jumps out of Soviet con- 
sulate in New York; says later shen 
was “prisoner” there. 

6 Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands abdicates after reigning 50 
years; Juliana becomes Queen. 
17 Count Bernadotte, U. N. mediator 
in Palestine, slain in Jerusalem. 
25 U. S. discloses jet-plane speec 
approaching 900 mi. an hour. 

29 U. S., Britain and France 
U. N. to consider Berlin crisis 
“threat to peace.” 
Oct. 22 One-week renewal of Palestin 
warfare ends with Israel wresting 

control of Negeb from Egyptians. 

25 Russia vetoes U. N. plea to lif 
Soviet blockade of Western Berlin. 

26 5 European Western Union na- 
tions ask U. S. and Canada to join 

in North Atlantic alliance. ye 

30 First shipload of 813 DP’s arriv 

in New York. Ss 

Nov. 1 Chinese Communists  captur 
Mukden, giving them control 
Manchuria. 


Sept. 


to defraud boxer a rede by 8: 
kick-backs. 


12 Tojo and 6 other jepantt Ww 


14 Princess Elizabeth gives birth oO 


be King of England. ; 

Dec. 6 Whittaker Chambers says 
Hiss supplied data for Commur 

spies. 

15 Hiss indicted tor perjury in N 
York for denying he passed 

crets to Chambers. 


19 Dutch troops seize Jog} ' ar 
23 Hidexi Tojo and 6 other Japanese 
Having chewed $148 
194 worth of gum during 19: c 
people of our great re ub 
started off 1949 by seeking somethi 


nothing in two ways: (1) by annext 
millions of dollars handed out f 


ing into a craze called Pyramid 
In the eyes of some, the biggest n 
the year was that red-headed Rita ; 
worth, of Hollywood, was married in 
to Prince Aly Khan, heir to one of th 
world’s largest fortunes. By summer, hx 

ever, we had plunged into a full, 


4 ei. 
Bye 


‘Red scare: Communists in the schools, 
-maybe—and Alger Hiss in the State De- 
partment. President Truman called it 
hysteria. And then in early autumn the 
President made a momentous 14-word an- 
-nouncement that changed the whole world 
_ picture: “We have evidence that within 
“recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred 
in the USS.R.” We shivered at the 
thought that Russia had the atom bomb 3 
_ years earlier than expected. 


1 India and Pakistan end war over 
Kashmir, accepting U. N. truce 
plan for plebiscite. 

17 Trial of 11 top Communists be- 
gins, with Federal Judge Harold 
R. Medina presiding. 

21 Chiang Kai-shek 
presidency of China. 

25 Israel holds first elections; David 
Ben-Gurion’s moderate Socialist 
party wins. 


_ Jan. 


retires from 


-% Canton becomes temporary capi- 
tal of China as Communists men- 
ace Nanking. 

-$ Hungary sentences Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty to life imprisonment 

$4 for treason. 

+ New 6-jet Boeing B-47 bomber 

i crosses U. S. in 3 hr., 46 min. at 
average speed of 607 mph. 

® Robert Mitchum and Lila Leeds, 
both of the movies, sentenced to 
60 days in jail for marijuana 

‘party. 

17 Dr. Chaim Weizmann elected first 

President of Israel by Assembly. 


22 Russia deports Anna Louise 
Strong, American writer, as spy. 
2 Air Force B-50 Superfortress, 


_ Lucky Lady II, lands at Fort 
Worth, Tex., after circling globe 
nonstop—23,452 m1. in 94 hr., 1 
min. Was refueled in air 4 times. 


_ 4 Judith Coplon and Valentin A. 
; Gubitchev arrested in New York 
On suspicion of espionage. 


_tance record for light land planes, 

bs flying 5,300 mi. nonstop from Ho- 

___-nolulu to Teterboro, N. J., in 36 
_ hours. | 


| Bulgaria sentences 4 Poatene 
tne (7 clergymen to life imprisonment as 
m7 _ spies for U. S. 


10 Mildred E. Gillars (“Axis Sally”) 
_ found gutity of treason. 
25 Cultural and Scientific Confer- 
ence for World Peace opens in 
_ New York as pickets shout and 
«pray against communism, 


8 William P. Odum sets long-dis- 


April 2 


May 


June 


ouly 


Aug, 


Information Please Al 


Largest bank theit in New Yor 
City history: 883,660 missing, 
along with assistant branch man~ — 
ager of National City Bank. ; 
Lights go on full in Britain, for 
first time in 10 years, as electricity 
becomes plentiful. 
3 Israel and Jordan sign armistice, 
ending Palestine war, 
412 nations sign North atlantic 
defense treaty. 
Last Nuremberg war-crimes trial 
by American military tribunal 
sends 19 high Nazis to prison. 
Eire becomes free republic of Ire- 
land, cutting last tie with Britain. 
U. S. Navy ordered to hait con- 
struction of 65,000-ton super- 
carrier after keel is laid; Sec. of 
Navy Sullivan resigns (April 26) 
in protest. 
Chinese 
Nanking. 


8 West Germans, at Bonn, approve 
constitution for federal republic. 
10 Frank Hague’s political machine 
in Jersey City, N. J., beaten at — 
‘polls aiter 32-year rule. 
11 U. N. admits Israel as 59th mem- 
ber. 
Russia lifts land blockade of West 
Berlin; Western Allies lift their 
counterblockade. 
James V. Forrestal, 57, former Sec. 
of Defense, leaps to death from 
16th floor of Bethesda (Md.) 
Naval Hospital. 
Rita Hayworth is married to 
Prince Aly Khan in Vallauris, Fr. 
1 Czechoslovakia takes over control 
of Catholic Church. 
Council of Foreign Ministers ad< 
journs without agreement on uni- 
fying Germany. 
Senate defeats Truman’s drive to 
have Taft-Hartley Law repealed. 
Jucith Coplon found guilty in 
Washington of stealing Justice 
Department secrets; sentenced to 
from 40 months to 10 years. 
8 Alger Hiss perjury trial ends in 
hung jury: 8 for conviction, 4 for 
acquittal. 
Pope Pius XII decrees excommu- 
nication for all Catholics who. are 
aggressive Communists. % 
Senate ratifies North Atlantic : 
Treaty without reservations by — 
vote of 82-13. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt denies 
Cardinal Spellman’s charge she 
has “record of anti-Catholicis: ae 
5 State Department White Pape: 


24 Communists capture 


12 


22 


R74 


30 


13 


RL 


23 


Chronology : we 


- from communism. 

8 12-nation Council of Europe holds 
first meeting in Strasbourg, Fr., to 
promote European unity. 


ey 14 West German republic elects first 

fe Bundestag; conservatives win over 
Socialists. 

_16 Otis Barton sets record by de- 

scending 4,500 ft. into Pacific off 

se Santa Cruz island, Calif., in “ben- 
thoscope.” 

18 Give-away radio shows banned by 

: FCC after Oct. 1. 

- Sept. 8 U. S. grants $20-million loan to 

ae Tito to help Yugoslavia avoid 

Russian domination. 
12 West German republic elects 
Theodor Heuss first President. 
15 Konrad Adenauer elected Chan- 
cellor of West Germany. 
18 Britain devalues pound sterling 
from $4.03 to $2.80. 
21 Chinese Communists proclaim 
People’s Republic of China, set- 
8 ting up government at Peiping. 
; 23 Truman discloses that atomic ex- 
plosion took place recently in 
U.S.3.R., meaning Russians have 
A-bomb secret. 

, 29 “Tokyo Rose” (Mrs. Iva Ikuko 

#4 Toguri D’Aquino) found guilty of 

treason for wartime broadcasts 

: from Japan. 

Oct. 5 Henri Queuille resigns in France 

i after 1 year, 25 days as Premier. 

11 Democratic Republican Govern- 
ment of East Germany elects 
Wilhelm Pieck, number-one Com- 
munist, as first President. 

12 Joint Congressional Committee 
clears Atomic Energy Commission 
of charges of “incredible misman- 
agement.” 

14 11 top U. S. eaamniots found 
guilty of conspiring to advocate 
violent overthrow of government. 


+15 Chinese Communists capture 
2 Canton; Nationalist government 
‘ flees to Chungking. 

--—s- /16 Greek rebels announce end of 
civil war. 

5 21 Federal Judge Medina sentences 
‘ 10 Communist leaders to 5 years, 
: llth to 3 years. 

_ 4 Cornerstone laid for U. N. head- 


. quarters in New York City. 


18 Vice President Barkley is married 
to Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


_-«- 23 ~ David Lilienthal resigns as chair- 
man of Atomic Energy Commis- 
\ sion. 


_ abandons hope of saving China 


30 Chinese Communists 
Chungking. — 

Dec. 8 Nationalist China moves capital 

from Chengtu, on mainland, to 

Taipei, Formosa. 


10 Labour government in Australia 
defeated by idea aca ie party, 
coalition. 


2% Netherlands transfers sovereignt 
over Indonesia to Indonesian Re- 
public. 


capture E 


It seemed like a nightmare be- 
19 5 ginning to repeat itself. Once 
again the draft boards were 
calling up boys; the war factories were 
humming; our men were fighting and 
aying—this time in Korea. Were we em- 
barking upon World War III? If so, w 
were doing it under a new flag—the flag 
of the United Nations. The U.N. was wa 
ing collective warfare for the first time to 
repel Communist aggression. But Ameri- 
can troops were bearing the brunt. The- ke 
nation’s spirits sank in the summer as our 
soldiers were driven back into the tiny Pi 
san beachhead. The nation’s spirits soared — 
(too high) in the autumn when our force 
drove spectacularly to the Manchurian 
border. Whether it was a war or not, there 
was always that home-front obbligato— 
the craze for nylon shirts, which pet ed 
out; the craze for canasta, which ling ed. 
. the furor over Ingrid Bergman’s in 
pendent baby; the gasps about Faye Eme 
son’s plunging necklines on TV... th 
argument that raged over Ernest Hemi 
way’s new novel, Across the River and I 
the Trees: was Hemingway, really, 
greatest writer since Shakespeare, ae J 
O’Hara proclaimed him? 


‘the — 


World- Telegram. 
5 U.S. will keep hands off Form 


Kai-shek, Truman announces 


6 Great Britain recognizes C 
nist government of China. 


13 Yakov A. Malik, Russian deleg: 
walks out of U. N. Security Co 
cil, demanding ouster of C 
Nationalist delegate. 


19 U. S. advocates U. N. actio 
lowing member nations to ri 
ambassadors to Spain; howe 
this does not mean gee 
Franco regime. 


21 Alger Hiss found guilty of i 
jury on two counts. (Sentenc 
to 5 years in prison Jan. 25.) _ 


26 India becomes independent — 
public, dropping allegiance 
King of England. ay 


81 Truman orders development of 
hydrogen super-bomb, 

7-U. 8. and Britain recognize semi- 
independent native government 
in Indo-China headed by Bao 
Dai. 

14 Chinese Communists sign 30-year 
alliance with Russia. 


21 U. S. breaks dipiomatic relations 

with Bulgaria on grounds that 
U. S. Minister and his staff have 
been victims of ‘campaign of sys- 
tematic persecution.” 
Hungary gives 15-year prison sen- 
tence to Robert A. Vogeler, Jr., 
American business man, who 
“confessed” to spying. 

23 British Labour party returned to 
power, with majority in House of 

' Commons of only 7. 

1 Britain sentences Dr. Klaus Fuchs 

- to 14 years in prison for giving 
atomic secrets to Russia. 

@ Judith Coplon and Valentin Gu- 

bitchev found guilty in New York 

of espionage conspiracy. 

- § Coplon sentenced to 15 years; 
'  Gubitchev’s 15-year sentence to 

be suspended if he leaves U. S. 


12 Belgium holds referendum on re- 
turn to throne of King Leopold 
III; 57.68% of voters favor it. 


26 Owen J. Lattimore named as man 
whom Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
believes to be “top Soviet” spy in 
ie sie 
6 John Foster Dulles, Republican, 
' named foreign-policy adviser to 
Secretary of State Acheson. 


18 U. S. demands apology and in- 

_ demnity from Russia for shooting 

_ down Navy plane over Baltic Sea. 

_ 2% Herbert Hoover urges reorganiza- 
tion of U. N. without Communist 
nations. 

8 Supreme Court (5-1) upholds 

 non-Communist oath in Taft- 
_. Hartley labor law. 

18 North Atlantic Council sets up 

permanent executive committee 

af of Deputy Foreign Ministers; ap- 

__-—s«iproves pooling armed forces. 

_ 23 General Motors signs with UAW 
for 5 years of no strikes; grants 

_ pensions and raises, 

U.S. arrests Harry Gold, Phila- 

delphia biochemist, as atomic co- 

spy with Dr. Klaus Fuchs. 

- Western Allies demand dissolu- 
tion of Fast German police militia 
created by Russia; say it is be~ 
- coming new German army. 

A 5 Supreme Court (9-0) bars segre- 


eatiOn. of Restoes. in 2 Southe 
universities and (8-0) on railroad 
— dining cars. . SS 
6 Trygve Lie appeals to 59 nations 
to admit Communist China to 
U.N. 

§ William W. Remington, Depare 
ment of Commerce economist, in- — 
dicted for perjury for denying he 
was ever a Communist, 
16 David Greenglass, former Army 
sergeant at Los Alamos atomic 
plant, arrested. . 
1%-18 Navy’s flying boat Caroline 
Mars flies 144 persons from Pearl — 
Harbor to San Diego; sets trans-~ 
Oceanic passenger record. 


20 6-nation conference to pool Eu- 
rope’s coal and steel (Cc 
plan) opens in Paris. 


23 University of California dis- 
charges i157 for failure to sign 
non-Communist affirmation. : 

July 17 Senate subcommittee (2-2) clears 
State Department of Sen. McCar- 
thy’s charges of Communist infil- 
tration. 
Julius Rosenberg, New York elec- 
trical engineer, arrested as atomic 
spy. (His wife, Ethel, arrested — 

; Aug. 11.) : . 

22 King Leopold III returns to Bel- © 
gium’s throne after 6-year exile, 
Socialists riot in protest. : 

Aug. 1 Russia returns to U. N. Security 
Council; Council defeats (8-3) 
Soviet attempt to seat Chinese 
Reds. ' 
U. S. Court of Appeais upholds 
conspiracy conviction of 11 top 
U. S. Communists. 

15 Daughter born to Princess Eliza- 
beth of England. } 
Republic of Indonesia proclaimed, 
replacing United States of Indo- 
nesia. y 

25 Truman orders railroads goved to. 
avert nation-wide strike. are 

28 Lee Pressman, former U. Ss. gov- 
ernment Official, admits he was 
Communist in 1934-35 and netiesiy 
3 others. 


' 81 William O’Dwyer quits as itayou 
of New York City to become U. a ; 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

Sept. 8 U.S. launches “Point 4” program ¥ 
to help underdeveloped regions of 
world. 

10 National Production Authority 
established to mobilize U. S. 

~ economy for war purposes. _ 
12 Big Three Foreign Ministers. ope 
conference in New York. - 


= estatiseh S 

19 U.S. Britain and France Biedes 

to fight if West Germany is at- 
tacked. 

20 U. 8S. asks major revision of U. N. 
to give General Assembly powers 
to preserve peace. 

25 New York City drops Police Com- 
missioner William P. O’Brien over 


— cops-gamblers scandal; Thomas 
ie F. Murphy, Hiss prosecutor, gets 
pea. job. 


Dec. 


30 The Ford Foundation announces 
grants totaling $3 million for sci- 
entific study of human behaviour. 


15 President Truman confers with 
Gen. MacArthur on Wake Island 
about Far East policy. 


5 U. N. General Assembly revokes 
ban on sending top diplomats to 
Franco Spain. 


380 Russia uses 49th U. N. veto to 
kill Security Council resolution 
asking Chinese Communists to 
withdraw troops from Korea. 


Truman appoints Mayor Michael 
V. DiSalle of Toledo, Ohio, to be 
Director of Price Stabilization. 


5 U. S. Court of Appeal in New 
York reverses New York convic- 
tion of Judith Coplon as Soviet 
spy; says her “guilt is plain” but 
her arrest by FBI without war- 
rant was illegal. 


16 Truman proclaims state of emer~ 
gency; names Charles E. Wilson 
Director of Mobilization. 


19 Truman names Gen. Eisenhower 
supreme commander of North At- 
lantic Treaty forces in Europe. 


1951 


The year opened in gloom. 
American troops in Korea were 
taking a terrible beating from 


the Communists. At home, a war scare 


ry 


bloomed, and people rushed out to buy 


things they didn’t need. But by April a 
- different sort of emotional tempest was 


l 


i, 


4 


i) 


eral said, 


sweeping the nation: President Truman 


shad fired General MacArthur from his Far 


East commands. Hysteria seized many: 
anger against Truman, hero worship of 
“MacArthur. People wept when the Gen- 
« .,1 now close my military 
career and just fade away.. .” And by 
Baty still another mood had taken posses- 
sion of the country: wild hope that the 
Korean warfare would be over any minute. 
Little did we realize that the Korean 
armistice negotiations would still be drag- 

their weary course at year’s end. By 


i way of distraction, on the domestic scene, 


crime and scandal broke out all over the 


place. There was that famous $9,540 mink 


that figured in the investigation of 
mce” in the Reconstruction Finance 


Corparstions: There were the “fixed” oa 
ketball games: college stars bribed by gam- — 
blers. Senator Kefauver invited big shots 
of the underworld into our parlors via é 
television when he put the nervous hands © 
of Frank Costello on the screen. And at 
year’s end 1t appeared that quite a few 
Federal income-tax officials had not been 
above receiving a little “grease” in pages 


palms. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


1 


11 


18 


35 


26 


27 


15 


279 


12 


19 


2 


‘(Supreme 


Congress passes $8.8-billion ex- 
cess-profits tax (signed Jan. 3) 
Truman asserts power te send 
troops abroad without asking 
Congress. 
Owners give John L. Lewis’ soft- 
coal miners wage boost of $1.60 a 
day. (Similar boost for hard-c 
miners Jan. 26.) 


West Germany gives labor un 
ions 50% voice in manageme 
of coal and steel companies i 
Rubr. 
U. S. freezes most wages as ¢ 

Jan. 25, most prices as of highest 
point reached between Dec, se 
Jan, 25. 


First of series of test atomic e 
plosions takes place in Nevada 
(others Jan. 28 and Feb. 1). 
Truman asks Congress to increase 
taxes by $10 billion. 
Rail strike halts most trains, 
cluding New York commu 
trains. 


Truman orders remaining 
strikers fired unless they re 
to work by Feb. 10; they do. 
Britain nationalizes most of 
and steel industry. 


Government limits wage raises 
10% over level of Jan. 15, 195( 


new record of 181.5%. Mullion 
workers to get “escalator” pa 
raises. i 


039 profit for 1950; world 


Supreme Court refuses to 
Alger Hiss perjury conviction 
faces 5 years in prison. 

Senate Crime Investigating ‘ 
mittee opens hearings i 
York City (till Mar. 21). | 
6 nations initial Schuman 
to pool European coal and 
market. 
Gen. Eisenhower astiyater i) 
Headquarters 


Powers, Europe). HHS an 


4 Senate approves dispatch of 4 
Army divisions to Europe; tells 
Truman to send no mere with- 
out congressional consent. 

5 In atomic spy case, Julius and 

Ethel Rosenberg sentenced to 

death, Morton Sobell to 30 years, 

David Greenglass to 15 years. 

Truman removes Gen. MacArthur 

from all-Far East commands; re- 

places him with Gen. Matthew 

B. Ridgway. 

MacArthur urges Congress take 

military measures against Red 

China. 


Aneurin Bevan resigns as British 
Minister of Labour, splitting 
_ party. 

Czechoslovakia jails AP man Wil- 
liam N. Oatis on charges of 
hostile activities. 

Hungary releases Robert A. Voge- 
ler, American businessman im- 
prisoned as spy for 17 months. 


Iran enacts law for nationaliza- 

tion of oil industry. 

3 Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees open 
joint inquiry into MacArthur’s 
dismissal. 

8 77 New York City policemen in- 
dicted in bookmaking conspiracy. 
' 21 Supreme Court (6-3) upsets “fair 

; trade” price-fixing laws in 45 
_ states. 


oe 


19 
22 


23 


" ington upholds conviction of 
Judith Coplon for stealing Jus- 
tice Department secrets. 
7 U.S. hangs 7 Nazi war criminals 
_ --last of 275 doomed in 1946-47 
_ for execution. 


Britain discloses that two of its 
Foreign Office officials have van- 
ished, maybe defecting to Russia. 


25 Senate inquiry committees close 
MacArthur inquiry with no for- 
mal report. 


2 William N. Oatis “confesses” in 
Ozechoslovakia trial to spying} 
sentenced (July 4) to 10 years. 
7 of 11 Communists convicted in 
1949 sent to prison; 4 others 
yanish. 


“11 New Yerk State Court of Appeals 


_ upholds releasing school children 
_ for religious education, 


ne “18 Costliest flood in U. 8. history 
_ hits Kansas City; damage over 

Ba, - $1 billion in ¢ states. 

16 Leopold III of Belgium abdicated 
in favor of son, Baudouin I. 


Eee 


20 


Aug. > 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Noy. 


Dec. 


21 


30 


12 


20 


27 


1 


28 


c Q cig - a : a 7 » ay, 
; a ines Bilis) riba . 


Rein kills ‘King Abdullah 
Jordan in Jerusalem. . ae 


8 West Point dismisses 90 cadet a 
including most ef football team, ; 


for cheating on exams. 

Navy Viking rocket goes up 135 
miles; sets record. 

U. S. Navy orders construction of 
world’s first atomic submarine. 


U. S. signs mutual defense treaty _ 


with Philippines. 


Truman invokes Taft-Hartley- law 
against copper strike. 


Japanese peace treaty signed by — 


49 nations (but not Fullsety) at 
San Francisco. 


Gen. Marshall resigns as Secre- 
tary of Defense; Robert A. Lovett 
succeeds him. 


North Atlantic Council, meeting 


in Ottawa, votes to admit Greece, 


Turkey. 

Iranian troops seize huge Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co.’s refinery at Aba- 
dan. 

U. N. Security Council takes up 
British-Iranian oil dispute over 
protest of Iran and Russia. : 
Truman announces Russia has 
exploded 2nd atom bomb; Russia 
confirms (Oct. 6). 

Egypt announces it ‘will oust 
British from Suez and Sudan. 
Pakistan’s Premier, Liaquat AH 
Khan, Killed by assassin. 

British, refusing to remove irony 
from Suez, kill 12 Egyptian riot- 
ers. se 
Truman nominates Gen. Mark 
Clark as first Ambassador to Vat- 
ican. 

White House discloses 8rd Soviet 
atomic explosion. 

U. S. tests atomic hee bomb” 
in Nevada. 

Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip visit Washington. 


VU. 8., Britain and France ask 


¥ 


U. N. to survey possibility of free 


elections throughout Germany, 
NATO Conference in Rome ends 


after decision on 100 divisions by 


1954. 


24 Libya becomes independent king- 


dom, 


28 4 U. &. airmen forced down in 


29 U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


Hungary (Nov. 19) released after — 
payment of fines by U.S. govern 


ment. . Met 


announces production of electric 
power from atomic energy. 


i 
i 
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MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 


UNITS OF 


BS Metric System 

The meter was originally intended to be 
one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
@ quadrant being ene-quarter of a circum- 
ference. However, because of the difficulty 
of determining such a length with ac- 
__curacy, this definition was abandoned. The 
__- meter is now considered to be the distance 
at 0°C between two microscopic marks on 
the International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
num-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
_ tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 

Sévres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


_, In 1927, the International Conference on 
_ Weights and Measures adopted a secondary 
_ definition of the meter in terms of light- 

waves. According to this definition, one 
meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave 
lengths of the red light from cadmium. 


English 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Millimeter (mm) 001 meter .0394 inch 
Centimeter (cm) 01 meter .3937 inch 
Decimeter (dm) -l meter 3.937 inches 
Meter (m) 3.2808 feet 
Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet 
Hectometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet 
1000 meters 62137 mile 


Kilometer (km) 


UNITS OF AREA 


- Metric System 


a, English 
“Unit Comparison equivalent 
“Square millimeter (mm2) —_—-.000001 m2 £015 sq in. 
Square centimeter (cm2) —-.0001 m? 155 sq in. 
Square decimeter (dm?) 01 m? - 15.5 sq in, 
square meter (m2)* 10.7639 sq ft 
Square dekameter (dkm2)t 100 m2 3.9537 sq rd 
Square hectometer (hm2)t 10,000 m? 2.471 acres 
_ Square kilometer (km?) 3861 sq mi 


1,000,000 m2 
we: ; 
® Also known a8 a centare (ca). 

_t Also known as an are (a). 
AE Also known as a hectare (ha). 


UNITS OF VOLUME 


Metric System 
eS, ° English 
Unit Comparison. equivalent 
Cubic millimeter (mm*) .000000001 m* 00006 cu in. 
Cubic centimeter (cm) 000001 m2 .061 cu in, 
_ Cubic decimeter (dm) 001 ms 61.0234 cu in, 
; Cubic meter (m3)* 35.3145 cu ft 
_* Also known as a stere (8). 
Mi ig 689 


LENGTH 


English System 
According to legend, the yard was eae 
lished by Henry I as the distance from the 
point of his nose to the end of his thumb 
when his arm was outstretched. The Brit- 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 by 
the Weights and Measures Act as the dis- 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on — 
gold studs sunk in a bronze bar known as — 
the “No. 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiva- 
lent to .914399 meter. In the United Stati 
the yard is defined in terms of the mete 
using as a standard the U. S. Prototy ; 
Meter. According to this definition, the yard 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly — 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. — 


Unit Comparison Metric equivalent ; 
Inch Cin.) 25.4001 millimete 
Foot (ft) 12 inches .3048 meter 
Yard (yd) 36 inches 9144 meter 

3 fest me) 
Rod (rd) 1614 feet 5.0292 meters 
5% yards ne 
Furlong (fur.) 660 feet 201.1684 meters. 
220 yards ; 
40 rods 
Mile (mi)* 5280 feet 1.6093 kilometers — 
as as 1760 yards / 
€ mile. See 320 rods 
Bnner Minas 8 furlongs 
laneous Units, 


English System 


Metric equival 


Unit Comparison 
Square inch (sq in.) 6.4516 cm? 
Square foot (sq ft) 144 sq in. 0929 m2 
Square yard (sq yd) 1296 sq in. .8361 m? 
9 sq ft | 
Square rod(sqrd) 27234 sq ft 25.293 ee - 
3014 sq yds ae 
Acre 43,560 sq ft 4047 ha 
4,840 sq yd : 
160 sq rd : iy: 
Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5908 km? 
3,097,600 sq yd ve . 
102,400 sq rd bs 
640 acres } 


English System 


Metric equiy 


Unit Comparison 
Cubic inch (cu in.) 16.3872 om? 
Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. 0283 ms 
Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cuin.  .7646m? 
27 cu ft ; ee 
Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 


3.6246 ma 
| 


Rene) 


The forint mass denotes the amount of 
matter contained in.an object, while the 
erm weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
_ purposes, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 

‘The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


xistence of three different kinds of 
avoirdupois weight, used for com- 
purposes; troy weight, used for weigh- 
gold, silver, etc.; and apothecaries 
used for raking up medical pre- 


pu 
- The | British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
ois) | is defined as fhe mass of a pure piati- 


é roikdupols Weight 


Comparison Metric equivalent 


.0648 gram 

27.3438 grains 1.7718 grams 
avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 

437.5 grains 

7090 grains 4536 kilogram 

256 drams 

16 ounces 

100 pounds 45.3592 kilograms 

2000 pounds -9072 metric ton 


own as the short hundredwelght, which ts in 
» United States and Canada. Great Britain 
ig hundredweight (112 lb or 50. 8024 kg). 


as ithe aes ton, which is in use in the 
s and Canada. Great Britain uses the 
Ib or 1: Sieve metric tons), 


er is a secondary unit of capacity 
d as the volume occupied by one 
3 f pure water at 4°C. It was in- 
the liter should exactly equal 
c decimeter, but as an error was 
n measurement, has since been 
to equal 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 


UNITS OF WEIGHT OR MASS 


Faglish equivalents 

Comparison Avdp. Troy Apoth: 
001 gram_ 0154 grain 0154 grain .0154 grain 
01 gram -1543 grain -1543 grain 1543 grain 
+1 gram 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 

.0353 ounce 0322 ounce .0322 ounce 
10 grams .3527 ounce 3215 ounce .3215 ounce 
100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounces 
1000 grams 2.2045 pounds 2.8792 pounds 2.6792 pounds 
1000 kg 1.1023 tons * 


® Short tons, A metric ton is equivalent to .8842 long ton. 


English System 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


the difficulty of making exact measure: 
ment, a small error was made; and it has ‘a 
since been found that a kilogram of pure — 

water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimeters. — 
The standard for the kilogram is a plati- 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Interna= 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is kept — 
at the International Bureau of Weights — 
and Measures in France. 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using as 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. 
According to this definition, the pound is 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it — 
infinitesimally smaller than the ‘British Bo 
Imperial Pound. ra 


Troy Weight 


Metric — 
Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain 0648 gram 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
20 pennyweights © 
Pound (Ib t)* 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 
* Declared iNiegal 240 pennyweights 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 


Apothecaries Weight 


Grain .0648 gram 
Scruple(s apor 6) 20 grains 1.296 grams : 
Dram (drapor 3) _—‘60 grains 3.8879 grams 
3 scruples ie 
Qunce (oz apor 3) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 
24 scruples . Oil 
8 drams Me 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains -3732 kilogram 
288 scruples ; 
96 drams 
12 ounces 


English equivalents — 


Unit Comparison Liquid 
Milliliter (ml) .001 titer .0338 fi oz 
Centiliter (cl) 01 titer 3381 fl oz 
Deciliter (dl) ol liter 3.3815 fl oz 
Liter (I) 1.0567 qt 
Dekaliter (dkl) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 
Hectoliter (hi) 100 liters 


"26.4178 gal 


; "English Siatem ; 

Th, Great Britain, the standard unit of 

“i capacity for measuring both liquid and 

dry commodities is the British Imperial 
Gallon. It is defined as the volume of ten 
pounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 
tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
defined as eight gallons (2218.182 cubic 
inches). 

In the United States, there are two 
separate standards. The unit for measuring 
liquids is the gallon, which is defined as 
231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
dry commodities is the bushel, which is 
defined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


— 
= 


Liquid Measure (U. 8.) 


A Cubic Metric 
Unit ‘ Comparison inches i 
Minim (min or m)? ~ 0038 0616 ml 
Fluid dram (fl dr) 60 min .2256 3.6966 m 
Fluid ounce (floz) 8 fl dr 1.8047 29.5729 ml 
Gill (gi) 32 fl dr 7.2188 118.292 m 
4 fl oz aie 
Pint (pt) 3 0z 28.875 — .4732 liter 
gi - 
Quart (qt) 32 fi oz 57.75 9463 liter 
8 gi tab 
2 pt = 
Gallon (ga!) 32 gi 231 3.7853 lit 
8 pt ‘ 
4qt 


* Approximately one drop. 
Dry Measure (U. 8.) 


UNITS GCF CIRCULAR MEASURE a 2 Cubic 
U Unit Comparison inches 
nit Comparison m 
Second (”) ees pints evans Tinea hee 
uart (q pin 4 i rs 
Minute (’) 60 seconds ; 
Degree (°) eines Peck (pk) rae 537.605 8.8096 liters 
Right angle 90 degrees Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 35.2383! 
Straight angle 180 degrees 32 quarts . oh 
Circle 860 degrees 4 pecks 
COMMON FORMULAS } 
Circumference Cylinder: V=ar*h, in which «x is 3.14 
Circle: C=xd, in which =a is 3.1416 and @ the radius of the base, and # the h 


the diameter. 
Area 


Triangle: A=, in which a is the base 


and 0 the height. 
Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
_ - sides. 
_ Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and bd the height. 


Trapezoid: A= a in which h is the 


height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 

Regular pentagon: A=1.720a?, in which a 
is one of the sides. 

Regular hexagon: A=2.598a2, in which @ 
is one of the sides. 

Regular octagon: A=4.828a?, 
is one of the sides. 

' Gircle: A=ar?, in which x is 3.1416 and r 

the radius. 


in which @ 


Volume 
Cube: V=a3, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 
the length, b the width, and c the depth. 


Ah 
Pyramid: Vaz in which A is the area of 
the base and h the height. 


Abbreviations - 


A The National Bureau of Standards 
recommends that the period be omitted 
vall abbreviations of units unless the 


Cone: V= oe in which x is 3.1416, 
radius of ve aig and h the height 
Sphere: v=" a in which <x is 3. 1416 t 
r the radius. 


Miscellaneous ; 
Speed per second acquired by falling t 


Distance in feet traveled by falling | 
d=16t?, in which ¢ is the time in s 
Speed of sound in feet per second tl 
any given temperature of air: ‘ 
ee i in which ¢ is the tem 
perature Centigrade. i 
Cost per hour ae operation of electrical. 


2 daihy 


of watts, oe the time in hours Bes Cc 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. nit 4 


Conversion of matter into energy (. 
stein’s Theorem): E=me%, in which . 
is the energy in ergs, m the mass 0: 
matter in grams, and c the sp I 
light in centimeters per second. 
(c?=9+10). 


abbreviation forms an English we 
that the same abbreviation he 
both singular and plural. = =~ 


“Zero on the Fahrenheit scale represents 
he temperature produced by the mixing 
of equal weights of snow and common salt. 


= F C 
_ Boiling point of water 212° 100° 
Freezing point of water 32° 0° 
' Absolute zero —459.6° 


~-278.1° 


ROMAN NUMERALS 


Roman numerals are expressed by letters 
of the alphabet and are rarely used today 
except for formality or variety. 


There are three basic principles for read- 
g Roman numerals: 


A letter repeated once or twice re- 
peats its value that many times. (XXX= 
30, CC=200, etc.). 

* One or more letters placed after an- 
er letter of greater value increases the 
ter value by the amount of the smaller. 
6, LXX=70, MCC=1200, etc.). 

letter placed before another letter 
reater value decreases the greater value 
‘the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, XC= 
0, C =900, etc.). 


> nd the interest for any amount of 
move the decimal point of that 
two places to the left and multi- 


1 Day 7 Days 


‘Originally a measurement of type 
% points), Now equal to 1/14 inch. 
printing for measuring column 


om (A or 2): .0001 micron or 
0001 mm. Used for scr aNad length 


FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE SCALES 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 


1 Month 


$.00556 _ $.03889 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 $2.00000 
00694 04861 -20833 .62500 1.25000 2.50000 
00833 05833 -25000 75000 1.50000 3.00000 
00972 06806 29167 87500 1.75000 3.50000 
pe 01111 07778 .33333 1.00000 2.00000 4.00000 
ieee | acct 01250 .08750 37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
‘Se 01389 09722 41667 1,25000 2.50000 5.00000 | 
01528 10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 
01667 11667 50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
.01806 12639 04167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 
01944 13611 58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 
02222 15556 66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00000 . 
_ 02500 17500 -75000 2.25000 4.50000 9.00000 
‘02778 19444 83333 2.50000 5.00000 10.00000 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 


Absolute zero is theoretically the lowes 
possible temperature, the point at whieh 
all molecular motion would cease. 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. 


To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 
multiply by 9/5 and add 32. 


Letter Value} Letter 

I TEx 60 | 
II 2 | LXX 70 
nan 3) LXxx 80 
IV 4| xc 90 

Vv 51 Cc 100 
VI 6}D 500 
vit 71M 1,000 
VIII 8iVv 5,000 
ipie El i-< 10,000 

x 10/3 50,000 
xx 20| Cc 100,000 | 
xxx 80 | D 500,000 | — 
xi 40 |M 1,000,000 

ts 50 


ply by the figure obtained from the table. 4 
For figuring simple interest, the year 184 
considered to have 360 days. 


3 Months 


6 Months 


1 Year 


ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93 003,000 
miles, the average distance of the earth 
from the sun. Used in astronomy. 

BALE: A large bundle of goods. In ‘ 
U. S., the approximate weight of a bal 
of cotton is 500 pounds. The weight var: 
ies in other countries. 


eee s 

BARREL (bbl): For liquids, 311% gallons 

_ or 7326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 

__ ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 

- or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
6826 cubic inches. 

BOARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 

(12 in. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 

BOLT: 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth. 

CABLE: About 100 fathoms or 600 feet, 
Used for measuring lengths of cable. 

CARAT (c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 
gion. Used for weighing precious stones. 

_. Also a measure of the purity of gold 

: _ alloy, indicating how many parts out of 

_ 24 are pure. Eighteen carat gold, for 
example, is 34 pure. 

CHAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 
of a furlong im length, divided into 100 
parts calied links. One mile is equal to 
80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 

_ times called Gunter’s chain. 

CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 
from distance between elbow and tip of 
middle finger. 

ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or i/32 bolt. 
Used for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 
rived from the distance to Which a man 
can stretch his arms. Used for measuring 

_ ables and depths of water. 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 

_ dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728, 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 

WAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 

 HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 Hquid barrels or 
14,653 cubic inches, ~ 

HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 

- 83,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 144 times the power 
an average horse ean exert). Used for 
measuring the power of steam engines, 
etc. 

KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
Used for measuring speed of ships. 

LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries, 

LIGHT-YEAR: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
rate of 186,273 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 
one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
measurements in interstellar space. 

LINK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 

inches. Used in surveying. 

MAGNUM: Two-quart bottle. Used fer 

measuring wine, etc. 


MICRON (p)2 


001 millimeter. 
scientific measurements. 

MIL: .001 inch. Used for measuring size 
of wire. The area of a cross-section of 
wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 
a circular mil being the area of a circle 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inchin | 
diameter has a cross-section area of onc 
million circular mils. 

MILLIMICRON (mn): .001 micron or, 
.000001 mm. Used for scientific measure- 
ments. ‘ 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO- 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in differen 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 6080 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the Unite 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.248 meters. mn 
The International Hydrographic Bureau — 
proposed in 1929 a length of 1852 meters — 
or 6,076.097 feet, which has been adopted 
by several countries. ; 

PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years 
er 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- 
tion of first syllables of parallax an 
second, and distance is that of imaginary _ 
star when lines drawn from it to both i 
earth and sun form a maximum angle or 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degree). 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. 

PI (x): 3.14159265+. The ratio of the cir 
cumference of a circle to its diaraeter, 
For practical purpose, the value is use 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. ; 

PICA: % inch or 12 points. Used in print- th 
ing for measuring column width, etc. : 

PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measuring 
wine and other liquids. 

POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) inc 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for me 
uring type size. 

QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220.46 pou 
avoirdupois. 

QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. Some- 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. There 

. are 20 quires in a ream, : 


REAM: Used for measuring paper. 
times 480 sheets, but more Ke 
sheets. 

SCORE: 20 units. 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived. 
the distance between the end of 


Used for 


when both are outstretched. 


STONE: Legally 14 pounds pbs 
Great Britain. 

TOWNSHIP: U. S. land meastremen 
almost 36 square miles. The south borde 
is 6 miles long. The east and west b 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the merid! 
ans, making the north border slig nt 
less than six miles long. Used in s 
ing. 

TUN: 252 gallons, but orten nrger. 


DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF COMMON FRACTIONS 


4 5000 16> 081847 tary 2727 44 
/ 8333 i, 0156 i .8000 UA 
A .2500 24 6667 5714 % 
2000 k 4000 4 4444 | ty 
1 .1667 2857 hy 8636 thy 
2 .1429 6 2222 5% 8333 AE 
i 1250 — Py 1818 5, 7143 8% 
y 1111 %, .7500 8 6250 844 
tho .1000 8, .6000 5% 5656 % 5 
7° «0909 4286 544 4545 944 
Yo 0883 %, 3750 we 4167 1% 
‘ 0625 84 9 3000 8571 1 


Handy Conversion Factors 


Perfect Squares and Cubes, 1 to 2025 


To ply by 


Rally Pana pie Peace hectares ......... .4047 
wnectoliters- <6 cts 3524 

aah cae inches .........,. .38987 

bee aabetat cubic meters ..... .0283 
scubic/ feet: ..35.34 35.3145 

~. cuble yards ...... 1.3079 
,..cubic meters ..... 7646 

“pth Sr eae Aer meters eres cs on 8048 
: NEOUS Sortie soecsscn acs.c 3.7853 

Rietiiees! sistemas SN AIMS yoo. ero ss 2s 0648 
Nes ig Glelis «aire grains ...........15.4824 
Dasigheiotaliy ree ounces avdp. ..... 0353 
Ee eanane' S26 GCIES ie ZATIO 
peta bushels (U.S.) . 2.8378 
Arita ean millimeters ..... | 25.4001 
Bien eiats .. centimeters ...... 2.5400 
ere pounds ap ort... 2.6792 
Giteuane pounds avdp. .... 2.2046 
eee Meas eis See He OALS 


gallons (U.S.) ... .2642 


Wiican t pecks (26.255, ..<..,.1185 
erase pints (dry) ...... 1.8162 

i eel pints (liquid) .... 2.1134 
MatGuaes. quarts (dry) ..... .9081 
nea quarts (liquid) 1.0567 
Ce oeraran MCOuga ees iets = O20. 
Eo eee WANS sitesi: jects es eas b O9GG 
~p2.v0ns (long)-...... 9842 

So aae tons (short) ..... 1.1023 
eeseste isco kilometers ....... 1.6093 
Harts is ANCNEB 556 eee cise, | 0894 
SE RUNS His) ote eka vara 28.3495 

NEGO S eects dabei ees 8.8096 

SAisi as DUBEYR ied soso stress -)0006 
PATONG cin oh ily: ad aie hivare 4732 
PERLLOPTSIMS 225 lie. 3732 

Pe RLLORT AMIS as... 4536 

BRO ISEOUS oy hess wisds-o oi'stets 1.1012 

PAL UOER Uratilevetsicls \s s)'s sc 9463 

cf aed square meters .... .0929 

. Square feet ...... 10.7639 
..-square yards ..... 1.1960 
..-SQuare meters .... .8861 

..- metric tons ...... 1.0160 

U . ‘Metric tons’ ..).4).. 9072 
Waist s IMOterS 2.25 < 9144 


Square Cube 
Number root root: 


Square 
Number root 


Cube . 
root 


1 i i] 512 
4 2 .. | 529 
8 @ 2| 576 
9 3 ..| 625 
16 4 676 
25 5 .. | 729 
27 4 3| 784 
36 6 .| 841 
49 7 .. | 900 
64 8 4| 961 
81 9 1000 
100 10 1024 
121 11 .. | 1089 
125 2 5 | 1156 
144 12 _ | 1225 
169 13 1296 
196 14 .. | 1831 
216 af 6 | 1269 
225 15 .. | 1444 
256 16 1521 
289 17 1600 
324 18 .. | 1681 
343 4 7| 1728 
361 19 .. | 1764 
400 20 1849 
441 21 1936 
484 22 2025 


Mean and Median 


23 
24 
25 


26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 


The mean, also called the average, of a 


series of quantities is obtained by finding — 
the sum of the quantities and dividing it 
by the number of quantities. In the series 


1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or average is 13 


—i.e., 91 divided by 7. 


The median of a series is that point 3 
which so divides it that half the quantities — 
are on one side, half on the other. In the 
above series, the median is 18. ; 


The median often better expresses a 7 


mean, affected by an excessively high or 
low figure. In the series 1,3 bail 
median of 4 is a truer expression 
common-run than is the mean 28 : 


= ee ee 


Pe ys 


Ly aur 


Calories and Vitamins of Selected Foods 
: Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, agriculture Handbock No. 8 (June, 1950). = 


Vitamin A | ji i 
o 3 Energy, value, Thiamine, | Riboflavin, Niacin, Ascorbic — 
Food and (amount)! calories Int. Units mg. mng. mg. acid, mg. 
[saa en fis: 
Apples (1 medium R)............0. 76 120 .05 04 Be 
Bacon: medium fat (2 sl. C)......... 97 (0) .08 05 8 
Bananas (1 medium R)........ cbaGes 88 430 04 .05 7 
Beans: snap, green (1 cup C2)....... 27 830 09 ay 6 
Beef: sirloin’ (3 oz. C),....... coated 257 (0) 06 16 4. 
Beets: red, diced (1 cup C).......... 68 30 .03 07 5 
Bread: rye (1 Sl.)......c..e008 salesige 57 0 04 - 02 A 
Bread: white, enriched‘ (1 sl.)....... 63 0 .06 04 5 
__ Bread: wholewheat (1 si.)..... Ac 55 0 07 03 J 
f Bey Cl ths.) sc nessa cas cece pareinctars 100 4605 Ae ae see 
Buttermilk: cultured’ (1 cup)........ 86 10 09 A3 3 
Cabbage (1 cup R)........scececeees 24 80 06 05 3 
Carrots: dicea (1 cup C)..........8- 44 18,130 07 .07 a] 
Cheese: Swiss (1 0Z.)......ceeeceees 105 410 trace G1) trace 
Cheese: cottage® (1 cup)...... Aa 215 (50) 04 69 (.2) 
- Chicken: roasters? (4 oz. R)..... ad 227 (0) .09 18 9.1 
Chocolate: unsweetened (1 vate Nisteis 143 20 01 06 eo 
RCONNCS CAT Ger c- are olale's eveteroiwrs\aeleiws 84 3908 ll 10 1.4 
Crackers: granam (2 medium). . aoe 55 (0) 04 02 2 
| Cream: lignt (4 pt.).........- Reieteren 439 1,980 07 34 2 
Ber ESRSS POAChed (1). .ccescsesssicccsse 77 540 04 12 trace 
‘Flour: wheat, enriched* (1 cup)...... 401 (0) A8 29 3.8 
Grapefruit (4 medium)...........-. 75 20 07 04 A 
Ham: smoked? (3 02. C)....... anaaee 339 (9) 46 18 3.5 
Meee Hamburger (3 02. C)...c..ccccsecses 316 (0) 07 16 41 
Meee Honey (1 tbS.).....cceocceees Loo 62 (0) trace 01 trace 
Bee ice craant (1/7 gt).......s--..00. ‘a 167 420 03 15 al 
____ Lamb: teg roast? (3 oz. C)........... 230 (0) 12 21 4.4 
my Lemons (1 medium)....-.....0.+2.. 20 0 03 trace ai 
oe PAVE EAMCS OZ: -R)o isles caie co0e'eaieies 120 19,130 18 2.65 13.7 
_. Macaroni: enriched (1 cup ()........ 209 (0) 24 a1) 2.0 
i) Margarine! (1 tbs.)........00.0. ««- 101 460 HES ae a 
___- Milk: fluid, whote (1 cup)........-.. 166 (390) .09 A2 ms] 
__ Molasses: cane, medium (1 tos.)..... 46 go he .02 2 
me Oatmeal (1 cup C). 0.0.0... ..eccee. 148 (0) .22 05 4 
é Oranges (1 medium).......... Sea 70 (290) aie 04 A 
D Oysters! (1 cup R)....02...ceneeees 200 770 35 A8 2.8 
Peaches (1 medium R)........ Benen 46 880 02 05 9 
Peanut butter (1 tbs )..... SMsictehics ‘a 92 0 02 .02 2.6 
. Peanuts: roasted, choppeu (1 tbs.)... 50 0 .03 01 1.5 
~ Peas: green, immature (1 cup C)..... 111 1,150 40 243 3.7 
; Plums (1 Ry... .+ssseeeeeeeseeeees 29 200 04 .02 a 
Pork: loin’ (3 02. ¢).. Mate taseTenieen 284 (0) 71 .20 43. 
Potatoes: white (1 cup mashed)... 159 80 J6 10 17 
Prunes: unsulfured24 (1 cup C)...... 310 2,210 07 20. 2.0 
__ Raisins: unsulfured (1 tbs.)......+.+- 26 trace 02 01 trace 
t Rice: white (1 cup C)........eseees. 201 (0) .02 01 a 
Round steak? (3 02. C)........ sesees 197 (0) 06 19 47 
Salmon: pink, canned (3 02.)....+.-- 122 60 03 16 6.8 
Sausage: pork, canned (4 02.)....... 340 (0) 23h ae 27 3.4 
} Spaghetti: enriched (1 cup C).......- 218 (0) 25 wo 21 
Spinach (1 cup C)...,.....0 Gana 46 21,200 14 36 1.1 
Sugar: granulated (1 tsp.)...2..-e00: 16 (0) (0) (0) Oia 
_ Sweetpotatoes (1 baked)............ 183 11,410!2 12 08 39 % 
Tomatoes (1 medium R).....-.0+++++ 30 1,640 .08 .06 8 < 


Turkey: medium fat (4 oz. R)....... 
Turnips: diced (1 cup C)......se000- 
Veal cutlet? (3 0z. C).......--+0+ 


» Patent. 
13 Milk added. 4 No sugar added. 


ge » 
t es denote imputed 2 thes “The sign ... shows that no basis could be fund for imputing 
a renin reason put believe that a measurable amount might be present, 


Chemical Elements 
Source: Protessor Phuip S. Chen, Auantie Union College. 


Melting Boiling Date 
Atomic Density point point Number of - diss 
Symbol weight gm/occ Sex °C. Valence” isotopest Discoverer covered 
_ Hydrogen H 1.0080 0.07 —259.14 —2527 1 3 Cavendish 1766 
_ Hehum He 4.003 0.15 <—272.2 —2689 0 2 Ramsay 1895 
Lithium ui 6.940 0.534 186. >1200. 1 2 Arfvedson 1817 
Beryilium™* Be 9.013 1.84 1350. 1500. iz 1 Vauquelin 1798 
~ (Glucinum) 
Boron. B 10.82 2.535§ 2300. 2500. 3 2 Gay-Lussac and 1808 
= 3 Thenard; Davy 
6. Carbon Cc 12.010. 2.25** >3500. 4200. 2,30r4- 2 Prehistoric Ore 
Nitrogen N 14.008 0.810 —209.86 —195.3 3or5 ri Rutherford 1772 
Oxygen 0 16.0000 »=-:1.14¢ —218.4 —183.00 2 3 Priestley 1774 
Fluorine F 19.00 1.14 ~ —223. — 187. 1 1 Moissan 1886 
Neon Ne 20.183 0.90035 —248.67 —2459 0 3 Ramsay and 1898 
(g/10°C. Travers : 
my ; 760mm) 
_ Sodium Na 22.997 0.9287t 97.5 880. 1 1 Davy 1807 
__ Magnesium Mg 24.32 1.741 651. 1110. 2 3 Davy 1808 
- Awminum ~~ Al_— 26.98 2.699} 660.0 1800. 3 1 Wohler 1827 
Silicon ‘SE 28.09 2.42** 1420. 2600. 4 3 Berzelius 1824 
Phosphorus P 30.975 1.83 (white) 44.1 280. 3or5 1 Brand 1669 
‘Sulfur ee} 32.066 2.0-1 112.8 4446 2,40r6. 4 Prehistoric be 
17 Chlorine Ci 35.457 1,507 —101.6 —346 1,3,50r7 2 Scheele 1774 
é A =. 39.944 1.423t — 189.2 —1857 0 3 Rayleigh and 1894 
Ramsay 
K 39.100 0.87 62.3 | 760. 1 3 Davy 1807 
Ca = 40.08 1,54 810. 1170. 2 6 Davy 1808 
Sc 44.96 3.62 (10°C.) 1200. 2400. 3 1 Nilson 1879 
Ti 47.90 4.5 1800. >3000. 3 or 4 5 Gregor 1791 
Vv 50.95 5.69 1710. 3000. 2,3,40r5 1 Sefstrom 1830 
Cr 452.01 6.92 1615. 2200. 2,30r6. 4. Vauquelin 1798 
Mn 54.93 742 1260. 1900. Pie ee ats cn | Gahn 1774 
; or7 : 
Fe 55.85 7.85-88 1535. 3000. 2,30r6 4 Prehistoric Seat 
Co 58.94 8.9 1480. 2900. 2or3 1 Brandt 1735 
Ni 58.69 8.60-80 1452. 2900, 2or3 5 Cronstedt 1751 
Cu «63.54 8.30-95 1083. 2300. lor2 2 Prehistoric nies 
Zn 65.38 7.04-16 419.43 907. 2 5 Marggraf 1746 
oe Gan = 69,72 5.903 29.75 >1600. 2or3 2 Boisbaudran ‘1875 
Ge 72.60 5.46 958.5 2700. 4 5 Winkler 1886 - 
As 74.91 5.73 814. 615. 3o0r5 +1 Albertus 12508§ 
2 (36 atm.) . _ Magnus 
Se 78.96 43-8 220. 688. 2,40r6 6 Berzelius 1818 
Br 79.916 3.12t¢ = e221 5078, 1, 3, 5 OL Fe? Balard 1826 
Kr 83.80 2.16 —169. —1518 0 6 Ramsay and 1898 
Travers 
Rb 85.48 1,532 38.5 700. 1 2 Bunsen and 1861 — 
Kirchhotf . 
Sr 87.63 2.50-58 800. 1150. 2 4 Davy 1808 
Y 88.92 3.80 1490. 250. 3 1 Gadolin 1794 
Zr = 91.22 6.44 1700. >2900. 4 5 Kloproth 1789. 
Nb 92.91 8.4 1950. >3300. 3or5 1 Hatchett 1801 
Mo 95.95 9.01 2620+10 3700. page EYES 7 Hjetm 1781 
; or6é 
“LG GRE see ape _ 2300. SED 2,3,40r 1099 Perrier and 1937 
6 Segre A 
Ru 101.7 12.06 2450. >2700. 3,4,60r8 7 Klaus 1844 
~ Rh 102.91 12.44 1955. >2500. 3 1 Wollaston 1803.05 
Pd 106.7 12.16 (20°C.) 1555, 2200. 2or4 6 Wollaston 1803 
silver Ag 107.880 10.503}t 960.5 1950. 1 2 Prehistoric Buti} 
Cadmium Cd 112.41 8.648 320.9 ABT ei 2 8 Stromeyer- «1817 
_ Indium : in 114.76 7.28 155. 1450, lor3 2 Reich and =—s—‘1863 
fi Ricnter eel 
Sn 118.70 7.29 231.83 2260. 2or4 10 Prehistoric 
Sb 121.76 6.618 630.5 1380. 3or5 2 Prehistoric 
Te 127.61 6.25** 452. 1390. 2,4,0r6 8 von Richens’ 
| 126.91 4.94 113.5 184.35 1,3,50r7 1 Courtois 


Scien a me os 
vt aa i int S Melune “Boiling” : 
Atomio2: 2 ¢ Atomic —_— Density point point Number of die 
number — Element Symbol weight _ gm/ee O96: °C. Valence isotopest Discoverer covered 
54 = Xenon Xe 131.3 3.52 —140. —109.1 0 9 Ramsay and 1993 
ee Travers Rate 
55 Cesium Cs 132.91 1.873 26, 670. 1 i Bunsen and 1860 ~— 
i Kirchhoff ae 
56 Barium Ba 137.36 3.78 850. 1140, 2 7 Davy 
57s Lanthanum La = 138.92 6.5 826. 1800. 3 Z Mosander 
58 Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 770. 1400. 3or4 4 Klaproth; 
: Berzelius and 
. Hisinger 
59 Praseodymium Pr 140.92 6.475 940. Soe oe eS Ob Omen Auer von 
; Welsbach 
60 Neodymium Nd 144.27 6.96 840, vee 8 7 Auer von 
¥ Welsbach 
_ 61  Promethium Pm 147, neces nite se Sates Wee 59%  Marinsky 
and Glendenin ann 
62 Samarium Sm 150.43 77-8 1350. sevens 2073 7 Boisbaudran 1879 
63 Evropium Eu ‘152.0 eaten 1100, etes we Orns 2 Demarcay 190 aes 
64 Gadolinium Gd 156.9 ar estes Sess 7 Marignac 1380 as 
65 Terbium Th = =159.2 eeeue Sotiac scien SOFA 1 Mosander 1347 Se 
66 Dysprostum Dyer 62:46.as acon, Nate Neve 7 Boisbaudran 1886 
67 Holmium Ho», 16494 > i255. PoE cs 3 1 Soret 1878 
68 Erbium Er 167.2 777) 1250(%) an we 6 Mosander 1843 
69 Thulium Tm 169.4 Pe es ake s aS 1 Cleve 1879 
70 Ytterbium Voie 173.08 csy's 18005 nes 3 7 Marignac 1878 ae 
71 Lutetium lu 174.99 Ge, WEA Gees Zor 4 2 Urbain 1907 
: 72 ~~ Hatnium Hf «178.6 13.3 1700. 3200. 4 6 Coster and 1923. 
von Hevesy ~ ae 
73 Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.46 2850. 4100. 3or5 1 Ekeberg 1802 
_ 34 — Wolfram*** W 183.92 18.6-19.1 3370. §900. 2,4,50r6 5 d'Elhuyar 1783 
: (Tungsten) : 
- 75 Rhenium Re 186.31 20.53(20°C.) 3000.  ....... 4 2 Bee and 
; erg 
76 =©Osmium Os 190.2 225 2700. §300. 2,3,40r8 7 Tennant 
77 ~—s«(Aridiam Ie = -:193.1 22.42 2350. 4800. 3or4 2 Tennant 
78 ~~ Platinum Pt 195.23 21.37 1755. 4300. 2or4 5 De Ulloa 
79 = «Gold Au = -:197.2 19.3t7 1063.0 2600. lor3 1 Prehistoric 
80 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596 — 38.87 356.90 1 or 2 7 Prehistoric 
81 ‘Thallium TI 104.39 11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 2 Crookes 
82 Lead Pb 267.21. 11.347t+¢ 327.5 1620. 2o0r4 4 Prehistoric 
83 Bismuth Bi 209.00 F 271. 1450. 3065 4 Geoffroy 
24 ~~ Poloniam Po 210.0 see MORE al fee : 7 Curie 
J 85 —Astatine At 2i1 ets 470. aaa ody Oy OOTitin ee Corson et al 
86 ~~ Radon Rn = 222, 9,739¢ —71 —618 0 a3 Dorn 
87“ Franclum Ffmaneese raStent 23. Rk 1 Perey 
88 Radium Ra 226.05 6) 960. 1140, 2 4 Curie 
- 89 = Actinium Ae = 227 ascea Senet rears fs 2 Debierne 
90 Thorium _ Th 232.12 11.13 1845. 3000. 4 6 Berzelius 
91 ~Protactinium Pawedliaita as sass eases Rives c 2 Hahn and 
‘ ‘ Meitner 
92 Uranium U 238.07 187 1850, cas sin pr 4 OF OaeeS Klaproth 
93 Neptunium Np 239. Chae CUOHE wesw =, 4, 5076 109 = MeMillan and — 
: : Abelson $ 
94 Plutonlum Pu 238, Bere ave cecee «=, 4, FOE 1LTY Seaborg etal — 
95 Americium | Am 241. Sueck reooo rs ee, 894  Seaborg st al 
96 = Curlum Cm 242. sh elee Stars axes. 3S 69] Seaborg et al 
‘ $7 Berkefium Bk 243 baa Mss sega ue SOK 299  Seaborg et al 
 Californium Ch = 244 feeds sieas Po ee) 291  Seaborg et al 


* VALENOB 14 a meastre of the extent to which an atom Is able to combine directly with others. Mh 

+ Isotopes are different forms of the same element, having the same atomic number but different atomic w 
‘The number of isotopes given includes only those that are stable and natural occurring, excluding those marked 
 $Liquid. § Amorphous. Graphite. ** Crystalline. tt Compressed. tt Cast. §§ Bxact date dou! 
—born 1193 and dled 1280. {Have been artificlally produced. *** New name adopted by International Unk 
of Chemistry, replacing old name in parentheses. < Is less than. > Is greater than. 
_ Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical, 


- Note that the number of isotopes of each element is incréasing by discover 
etre. ; ; f 


Inventions 
Adding machine, recording: 
Burroughs, 1888. 


‘Airplane: Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1903. 
Air brake, railroad: George Westinghouse, 
:1868. 

_Air pump: Otto von Guericke, 1650. 


Automobile: (Product of inventions of 
many men, Gottlieb Daimler, who c.1887 
produced a vehicle powered by a high- 
speed internal-combustion engine, is 
frequently given credit.) 


fakelite: Leo H. Baekeland, 1908. 


Balloon, hot-air: Joseph and Jacques 
Montgolfier, 1783. 


3arometer: Evangelista Torricelli, 1643. 
Camera, Kodak: George Eastman, 1888. 

ce rburetor, spray: Charles E. Duryea, 1892. 
Hiophane: J. E. Brandenberger, 1912. 
‘elluloid: John W. Hyatt, 1870. 

block, pendulum: Christian Huygens, 1656. 
onverter, Bessemer: William Kelly, 1851. 
atent bought by Sir Henry Bessemer, 
who made similar invention in 1856.) 
on gin: Eli Whitney, 1793. 

nide: Nikodem Caro and Adolf Frank, 


William S. 


or, passenger: Elisha G. Otis, 1857. 
for safety device: Elisha G. Otis, 1852. 
high-speed internal-combustion: 
eb Daimler, 1885. 

ent, tungsten: Irving Langmuir, 1915. 
shuttle: John Kay, 1733. 
reservation, hermetically sealed: 


is Appert, 1804. 


successful one.) 


ig, 1933. 
l ncot ton: Christian Schénbein, 1845. 


ter: Louis C. Bréguet, 1909. 
plane: Glenn H. Curtiss, 1911. 


Scientific Inventions, Discoveries and Theories 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


pen: Lewis E. Waterman, 1884. 


modulation (FM): Edwin H. 


Lamp, electric incandescent: (Inventor 
uncertain; Thomas A. Edison, who made — 
@ lamp in 1879, sometimes credited.) 
Lens, bifocal: Benjamin Franklin, c.1760. 
Lightning rod: Benjamin Franklin, 1752. 
Linotype machine: Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
1884. 
Lithography: Aloys Senefelder, 1796. 
Machine gun: Richard J. Gatling, 1861. 
Match, friction: John Walker, 1827. 
Mercury-vapor lamp: Peter C. Hewitt, 1912. 
Microscope, compound: Zacharias Janssen, 
1690. 
Microscope, electron: Viadimir Zworykin 
et al., 1939. 
Miner’s safety lamp: Sir Humphry Davy, 
1815. 
Monotype machine: Tolbert Lanston, 1887. 
Motion pictures: Thomas A. Edison, 1893. 
Motion pictures, sound: (Product of vari- 
ous inventions. First picture with syn- — 
chronized musical score: Don Juan, ~ 
Warner Bros., 1926. First picture with 
spoken dialogue: The Jazz Singer, 
Warner Bros., 1927.) 
Motor, A-C: Nikola Tesla, 1892. 
Ophthalmoscope: Hermann von Helmholtz, 
1851. 
Phonograph: Thomas A. Edison, 1877. 
Photography, color: Gabriel Lippmann, 
1891. 
Power loom: Edmund Cartwright, 1785. 
Printing, movable-type: Johann Guten- 
berg (?), c.1440. 
Printing press, rotary: Richard Hoe, 1847. 
Radio telephone: Lee De Forest, 1906. 
Radio tube, diode: Sir John Ambrose 
Fleming, 1904. nF. 
Radio tube, triode: Lee De Forest, 1906.  _—- 
Rayon: Sir Joseph Swan, 1883. 
Reaper: Cyrus McCormick, 1834. iy 
Revolver: Samuel Colt, 1835. Hite 
Rifle, automatic: John M. Browning, 1918. 
Rubber, vulcanized: Ch. Goodyear, 1839. 
Screw propellor: John Ericsson, 1887. 
Self-starter, automobile: Charles F. Bet- 
tering, 1911. i 
Sewing machine: Elias Howe, 1846. : oo 
Spinning frame: Sir Richard Arkwright, te 
1769, gut 
Spinning jenny: James Hargreaves, 1764. __ 
Spinning mule: Samuel Crompton, 1779. 
Steamboat: Robert Fulton, 1807. (First 
commercially successful one in U. 8.) ~ 
Steam engine: James Sibi 1765. (F 
practical one.) 
Tank, military: Sir Ernest Swinton 


Blood, 


= re 


Telegraph, electromagnetic recording: 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1837. oleh 
Telephone: Alexander Graham Bell, 1876. 
Telescope: Hans Lippershey (?), 0.1608. 
Television: Vladimir Zworykin, 1931. 
Thermometer: Galileo Galilei, 1593. 

Tire, pneumatic: John B. Dunlop, 1888. 


Tractor, caterpillar: Benjamin Holt, 1900. 


Transformer, electric: William Stanley, 
1885. 
Typewriter: Christopher Sholes, 1868, 


-(First practical one.) 
Wireless: Guglielmo Marconi, 1895. (First 
practical system.) 


Zeppelin: Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin, 
1900. 


Discoveries and Theories 

Adrenaline, isolation of: Jokichi Takamine, 
1901. 

Aluminum manufacture by electrolytic ac- 
tion: Charles M. Hall, 1886. 

Antitoxin, diphtheria: Emil von Behring, 
1890. 

Atem smashing with slow neutrons: En- 
rico Fermi, 1934. (Experiment repeated 
py Lise Meitner and Otto Hahn in 1938.) 

Atomic numbers: Henry Moseley, 1913. 

Atomic theory: John Dalton, 1803. 


Aureomycin: Benjamin M. Duggar, 1948. 


Bacteria: Anton van Leeuwenhoek, 1675. 

circulation of: William Harvey, 
_ 1628. 

Classification of plants and animals: Caro- 
lus Linnaeus, 1737-53. 

Combustion, nature of: Antoine Lavoisier, 
1777. 

Conditioned reflex: Ivan Pavlov, c.1910. 

Deuterium (heavy hydrogen): Harold C. 
Urey, 1932. 

Displacement of water, principle of: 
Archimedes, 3rd century B8.c. 

Electromagnetic waves: Heinrich Hertz, 
1886. 

Electron: Sir Joseph J. Thomson, 189'7. 

Electron, wave nature of: Louis Victor de 

' Broglie, 1924, 

Ether, first used as anesthetic: Crawford 
W. Long, 1842. 

Evolution by natural selection: Charles 
Darwin, 1859. 

Falling bodies, 
-1590. 

Gases, laws governing: Joseph Gay-Lussac, 
1809. 

Gravitation, law of: Sir Isaac Newton, 1687. 

Helium on sun: Sir Joseph Lockyer, 1868. 

Heredity, laws of: Gregor Mendel, 1865. 

Induction, electric: Joseph Henry, 1828. 

Sir Frederick G, Banting ie J.d. 

Macheod, 1922. 


law of: Galileo Galilei, 


_ Proton: Ernest Rutherford, 1919. 


Tatelligence testing, modern: Alfred Binet 
and Theodore Simon, 1905. 


Isotopes, mass spectra of: 
Aston, 1919. 


Isotopes, theory of: Frederick Soddy, 1912. ; 


Light, electromagnetic theory of: James E 
Clerk Maxwell, 1873. : 


Light, velocity of: Olaus Rémer, 1675. 


Molecular hypothesis: Amadeo Avogadro, 
1811. bee 


Neutron: James Chadwick, 1932. 
Ohm’s Law: Georg S. Ohm, 1827. 
Ozone: Christian Schénbein, 1839, 
Penicillin: Sir Alexander Fleming, 1929, 
Periodic table: Dmitri Mendeleev, 1869. 
Positron: Carl D. Anderson, 1932. 


Francis w. 


Psychoanalysis: Sigmund Freud, c.1904. - 
meres mechanics: Werner Heisenberg, 
1 : 
Quantum theory: Max von Planck, 1901. a } 
Rabies preventive: Louis Pasteur, 1885. ~ 
Radioactivity: Antoine Becquerel, 1896. 
Radioactivity, artificial: Frédéric and Iréne 
Joliot—Curie, 1934. 


Relativity, theories of; Albert Einstein, 
1905-50. ig 


Béla Schick, 1913. 
Secretin, isolation of: Sir William ‘Bayliss 
and Ernest Starling, 1902. 
Soda manufacture from salt: Ernest 
vay, 1861. 
Solar system, heliocentricity of: Ni s 
Copernicus, 1530. (Also Aristarchus { 
Samos, 8rd century B.c.) . 
Spectrum analysis: Robert Bunsen 
Gustav Kirchhoff, 1859. 
Sulfa drugs as_ bactericides: 
Domagk, 1932, 


Virus, 
1935. 


1924, 
Wassermann test for ey nae Augasy 
Wassermann, 1906. at, 
Water, synthesis of: ‘ 
1781. 4 eg 
Wilson Cloud Chamber: Charles T. baat 
son, 1911. ‘ 
X-rays: Wilhelm Roentgen, 1895. - 


G 
r 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peoples belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 
peoples are much more alike than different. 
_ Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
pon observation rather than upon pre- 
ise measurement. Examples of these are 
‘stature and head-form (determined by a 
readth/length ratio), skin color, hair 
- color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
_ shape, mouth form, shape ot face with spe- 
‘cial reference to cheekbones. Other cri- 
eria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
re specialized. Two things are note- 
rthy here: (1) most of the physical 
its are external; (2) physical traits are 
so variable that a single trait has virtually 
o diagnostic value. 

We may define 2 race, simply, as a sub- 
roup of Mankind more or less set apart 
combination of physical traits. 

There are three, possibly four, great 
¢ egates of races, usually called stocks: 
ucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
1aic Caucasoid (or Austratoid). The first 
ee are often referred to as “White,” 
‘Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
rrect; peoples of North-Central India are 
casoids, yet their skin color is brown 
ark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
rica, are Negroids, yet their skin color 
light brown to brown. Variability also 
e seen in stature: the tallest people 
> world are found in Denmark and 
[te Highlands, in Hast Africa, and 
uthernmost South America—respec- 
Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
+ be re-emphasized that not one or 
raits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
origin, provides the only valid 


) ollowing 1 races belong to the Cauca- 
ol : Nordic, or Northwest European, 
pis “Central European, Mediterranean 
3 Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
ast opean, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 


menoid in western Asia Minor, and 


foun ‘also in North Africa, Senacsante 
pt, ¢ d in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
nted by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
aucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
ns, and the Lapps, who show traces 


The Races of Mankind 


by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
fae of Anthropology, University ot Pennsylvania 


‘can or 


‘The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
“True” Negro in West Africa. 
Sudanic in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are round 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinie of China. 
and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 
and Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, 
and Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found as Eskimos and 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, 
ie., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 
Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 
some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes, 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior, or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that m fundamental ~ 
structure all peoples are identical. bee 

As far as biological Man is concerned, ~ 
what he is, is related to his cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 
there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish ~ 
socio-religious community; there is no — 
“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language: a 
there is no ‘master race,” only a poli j 
bombast! 


4 ‘ 
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"RELIGION 
hak 


Principal Religions of the World 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. Es 


Statistics of the world’s religions are only very rough approximations. Aside from Christianity, few rotigien 
if any, attempt to keep statistical records; and even Protestants and Catholics employ different metheds " 
counting members. All persons of whatever age who have received baptism in the Catholic Church are courted 
as members, while in most Protestant Churches only those who “‘join’’ the church are numbered. The compiling 
of statistics is further complicated by the fact that in China one may be at the same time a Confucian, a Taoist _ 
and a Buddhist. in Japan, one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintcist. = 


North South 
Religion America America Europe Asiat Afriea Oceania? 
Christian—Total....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430.) 26,171,973 
Roman Catholic...... 74,561,995 | $9,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 | 14,194,448 | 18,951,281 421,340,$0. 
Eastern Orthodox....; 1,208,157 | ......... 112,447,669 8,106,071 §,868,089 0}. 5. toe 127,629,986 
BProtestants:< 05. ces ' 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,393 7,220,692 193,014,595 
MOWISHE Ais 5. viedaslsaces 5,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 11,303,350: 
Mohammedan......... 32,600 139,156 3,865,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 0 
JCTIREST Engh caebbdnel ee cues ae gten (SMO arICe Ca lees 124;890c-|*,3..\.)t\.5' eral es maps 4 
SHC acave usGBEoGoGka RM COCCREA COR ImeOCSOAURenn EAI eer 25,080,000: tos tamu ee iaint ntalemine 25,000, 
MAOISU: coats, nieve raiclejae sass 15,000 17,0660 12,800 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 50,053,200 
Confucian............. 85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,600,000 7,500 52,000 300,289,500 
Buddhists cate occas 165,000 TSS, O0ON es iesdiee 150,000, 000151: ccaacee yyyl Mean eames 150,300,000 
IBGE tec cp oisiosiieiees 6 10,000 2TBQDON - s ceders. 255,030,506 390,000 100,000 255,715,506 
PIUTUVE oy o.ncais% vie'oo'e 50,000 1,000,000 | ....... 45,000,000 | 75,000,600 100,000 
Others or none........] 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091 | 160,559,752 | 12,639,370 5,363,027 
Grand Totaly... co...5.- 210,551,000 | 103,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 | 31,914,000 | 2,319,019 


1 Includes Indonesia, but not Philippines. 2 Includes Philippines, @ Includes all Jews, whether or not memb 


& synagogue. ‘ Inciudes Asiatic U.S.8.R. and Turkey. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


(50,000 members or over) ' 
Source: Yearvook of American Churches. 


Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
of Independent Missionary Baptist 
Churches, mainly in the South, Southwest 
and Southeast, organized into an associa- 


tion in 1905. In 1950, some 308 churches: 


with a combined membership of some 60,- 
000 left the American Baptist Association 
and formed the North American Baptist 
Association. Members (1951): 286,691. 


American Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede 
the formation of any general organiza- 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists 
to express themselves in terms of mission- 
ary activities. In 1845, the state conven- 
tions in the South withdrew to organize 
the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, 
the Northern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized, a delegated body under whose 
direction the many agencies of the Baptists 
in the North und West now operate. In 
Muy, 1950, the mame was changed to the 
American Baptist Convention. Members 
(1951): 1,654,304. 


Free Will Baptists.—A body of Arminian 
Baptists, organized in 1787 by Benjamin 


ha 


Randall in New Hampshire. 
(1951) : 406,000. 3 


of Baptists, organized in 1607 and tr. 
planted to the Colonies in 1714. It ¢ 
down in the East but was revived in t 
Midwest in 1823 under Rey. Benoni St 
son. Members (1951): 50,487. : 


National Baptist Convention, U. S 
Inc.—The older and parent convention ¢ 
Negro Baptists. This body is te be distin 
guished from the National Baptist 
yention of América, usually referred to 
the “unincorporated” body. The “incor, 
rated” convention is a constituent mem 
of the National Council of the Churc 
of Christ in the U. S. A. Members (195: 
4,467,779. ‘ 


National Baptist Convention of Ame 
—tThis is a body usually referred to as 
“unincorporated” convention, not to 
confused with the “incorporated” Nati 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc. f 
which this body withdrew. Organized 
1895. Members (1950): 2,645,789. 


National Baptist Evangelical Lif ’ 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. S. A- 
ized in 1921 by A. A. Banks, Sr., as a ¢ 


wdert bauwugs 


table, educational, and evangelical organi- 
zation. Members (1951): 57,674. % 
National Primitive Baptist Convention 
ef the U. S. A.—A group of Negro Baptists 
‘epposed to all forms of church organiza- 
tion. Members (1950): 79,000. 

Primitive Baptists—A large group of 
‘Baptists, largely through the South, who 
are cpposed to all centralization, to modern 
missionary societies, and te Sunday schocls. 
They are sometimes called ‘‘anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members (1950): 72,000. 


$euthern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
_ Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 

e 1 Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southerr? Baptist Convention. 
“Members (1951): 7,373,498. 

The United American Free Will Baptist 
vireh.—A body which set up its organiza- 
ion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis- 
: eae) they are in close relations with the 

i 718,= 


Y Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
ek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
eattered parishes in the U.S. for the 
seventy years. These were first under 
furisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
and later under the Patriarchate 
stantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
have been refiected in this country 
ave brought difficulties in all branches 
Orthodox Church. In 1931, a general 
rentien held in New York City under 
é presidency ef Archbishop Athenagoras 
i gl ‘t a large measure of unity and 
er. Members (1952): 1,000,000. 
National Catholic Church.—After 
period of dissatisfaction with Ro- 
tholic Administration in many Po- 
tishes, this group was organised in 
eraloers (1951): 265,879. 
oraan Catholic Church.—The larg- 
le group of Christians in the U. 8., 


e New World. A settlement, later dis- 
tinued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 
mucus history of this Church in 


and. Members (1951): 29,241,580. 

lanian Orthodox Church.—This body 
ern Orthodox Christians of Ru- 
mian descent is under the spiritual 
ervision and canonical jurisdiction of 


the ‘Bishop of the Rumanian orthodoe * 
Church of North and South America 
Members (1952): 50,000. 


U. S. Church Membership, 1951 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches. 


Religious group Members 
1 SYTS0(e| 11 SL eons Seca HR Rta Papin SB A oe 73,000 
Old Catholic and Polish National Catholic 337,408 
Eastern: Orthodox..-2<2 sao) wikis aioe at orate ios 1,858,585 
TUG ASM Mees eas dis wales wos eiaa ea grpmnayereiees ge 5,000,000 
Roman) Catholliccscics:</.c:- ier c1eeta niarcete oeieais 29,241,580 
Protestant cottiinios conic craoccter cee ean §2,162,432 
FOtA ese eet arse icon dai ioe wale Sieraatseena ere 88,673,005 


NOTE: Compiled from figures furnished by 244 of 
the 252 religious bodies in the U. 8. 

The Russian Orthodox Church Outside — 
Russia.—Organized in 1920 to unite the 
missions and parishes of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church outside of Russia. Mem- 
bers (1951): 55,000. 


The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church of North America.—The Russian 
Orthodox Catholic Church entered Alaska 
in 1792. In 1872, its headquarters were 
moved from Sitka to San Francisco and, 
in 1905, to New York. It administrates 
churches in the U. S., Canada, Alaska,’ — 
Aleutian Is., South America and Japan. 
Members (1950): 400,000. 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church.— 
This body of the Eastern Orthodox Church | 
has its own diocese and is under jurisdic- 
tion of the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugo- | 


slavia). Members (1947): 75,000. 
Lutheran 
American Lutheran Church.—This 


Church is a constituent body of the Arier- 
ican Lutheran Conference, It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and ~ 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States — 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members (1950): 715,- 
640. oe 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
-—-This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, isa mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in 
1860. Members (1951): 465,062. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1980 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the Americ 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, Th 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adop’ 
at its General Convention in ee M I 
bers (1950): 825,466. a 


The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical Con- 


ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850. Members (1951); 311,477. 


Lutheran Church-Misseuri Synod.—This 
group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans. Members 
(1950): 1,674,901, 

Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- 
ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 
- Church over control of the Augsburg Semi- 
nary. It became a constituent part of the 
American Lutheran Conference in 1930. 
Members (1949): 59,860. 


United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
sents the union of the General Synod, 
General Council, and United Synod of the 
South in 1918. Members (1951): 1,925,506. 


Methodist 

African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
1816 and extended throughout the-South 
after the Civil War. Members (1951): 
1,166,301. 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church.—This group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members (1951): 
728,150. 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
In 1870, the General Conference of the 
M.E. Church, South, approved the request 
ef its colored membership for the forma- 
tion of their conferences into a separate 
_ body. Members (1951): 392,167. 

The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
odist Church was held by representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
originated with the efforts of John and 
Charles Wesley, leaders of the revival 
movement in England in the eighteenth 
century. Methodist emigrants from Ireland 
planted Methodism in America about 1760. 
In 1771 Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s 
preachers, later a Bishop, landed in Phila- 
‘delphia. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1784-85. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, dated from 1846, 
the separation from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church having taken place over the 
slavery issue. The Methodist Protestant 
Church dated from 1830, and was organ- 
ized over the issue of lay representation. 
Members (1951): 9,065,727, 


Presbyterian. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church] 

1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the ’ 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved by the is 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
tude toward revivalism. Members of the 
presbytery organized as an independent — 
body in 1810 and became the Cumberland- 
Presbyterian Church. When this body at- f 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian — 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members (1952): 81,086. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S.—This. 
group is the branch of the Presbyterian 
Church which separated from the main 
body at the time of the Civil War. It is 
often called the “Southern” Preshy teria i 
Church. Members (1951): 702,266. , 


_ Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and — 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640, its first 
presbytery in 1706. Members (1950): 
2,364,112, oo 


United Presbyterian Church of No th 
America.—This group dates back to the Re- 


‘ 


(1643) and the Associate Presbyteri: 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of ep 
These two eooars wat in America i 


terian Church. Members (1951): 219,027, 


Others 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church 
God.—A Negro body incorporated in 
bama in 1919. It is evangelistic in pur 
and emphasizes sanctification, holiness 
divine healing. Members: 75,000. j 
Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary chur 
associated for co-operative effort in dis 
and general councils. Organized in Ar 
sas in 1914. Members (1951): 318,478. 
Buddhist Churches of America.—Org: 


North America, this group was inco 
rated in 1942 under the present name 
represents Buddhism in this country. 
faith based on “the anatman ace 


bers (1950): 73,000. Pe 

Christ Unity Science Church, Inc.—® 
tablished in 1810, emphasizing Chris 
Lacie de and divine mane Mem 
682,172, 2 , 
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GS The Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
a -—<An evangelical, evangelistic and mis- 
_ sionary movement organized in 1887. It 
stresses ‘the deeper Christian life and 
consecration to the Lord’s service.’’ Mem- 
_ bers (1950): 52,935. 

-- Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
_ which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members (1951): 155,310. 


Church of Christ, Scientist.—Founded 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined by 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the scien- 
fic system of divine healing and the 
einstatement of primitive Christianity. 
Churches and societies (1952): 3,006.* 


Church of God.—This body, to be differ- 
ntiated from the Church of God with 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a holi- 
ess group and pentecostal. It began in 
86 in Tennessee, under the name of 
ristian Union, reorganized in 1902 as the 
liness Church. In 1907 it adopted the 
name above. Members (1951): 121,706. 

- The Church of God.—Inaugurated by 
Bishop A. J. Tomlinson, who served as 
is eral Overseer 1903-43. Episcopal in ad- 
istration and Evangelical #~ _doctrines 
aA Justification by faith. Mer. vcs (1951): 


p is one of the largest of the groups 
h have taken the name ‘Church of 
Its headquarters are at Anderson, 
It originated about 1880. Members 
: 100, 814, 


).—German pietists from Crefeld, 
» under the leadership of Peter 
entered the colonies in 1719, and 


ubers (1951): 186,358. 

of the Nazarene.—One of the 
mess bodies, organized in Pilot 
Tex., Oct. 1908. It is in general ac- 
ith the early doctrines of Metho- 
‘ emphasizes entire sanctification. 

emb: rs (1951): 235,670. 

Cc urches of Christ.—This body is made 
large group of churehes, formerly 
d with the Disciples of Christ, but 
ce the religious census of 1906, reported 
y. They are strictly congregational 


*M asborkiip figure not available. The manual of the 
fo ie “fhe mumbering of people and the report- 


r usp aiehenee for publication,” 


and have no organization larger tha 
the local congregation. Members (1951 
1,000,000. “ 


Congregational Christian Churches— — 
Congregational churches date back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
New England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and ~ 
revival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
1981. Members (1951): 1,241,477. 


Disciples of Christ.—In the revival pe- 
riod of the early nineteenth century, a 
movement under Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
or Diseiples. They believe that sects are un- 
scriptural. Members (1951): 1,792,985. 


Evangelical and -Reformed Church.— 
This body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. — 
The union was unique in that it left all — 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940. The merged boards were or- 
ganized and on February 1, 1941, took over 
the work of the two former denominations. 
Members (1951): 735,941. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 
Swedish state church. Until recently the 
name has been the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission Covenant, Members (1951): 51,850, 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 1 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- — : 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- _ 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacop albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the — 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. In doctrine this Church is Arminian 
and in government Methodistic. Members 
(1951): 720,544, 

Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members (1986): 
88,411. 

Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 
Meeting).—The Five Years Meeting of 
Friends was formed in 1902 by 18 Yearly 
Meetings entering into a loose confedera- 
tion. Since then, two of the original Yearly — 
Meetings have withdrawn (Kansas and 
Oregon) and three Yearly Meetings out- 
side the U. BY have joined. Members 
(1951): 68,612. 


ep i 
i oe in 1930, at Cicero, 


M1, by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members (1946): 65,000. 


International Church of the Four Square 
“Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body 
_ orgenized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 

_ 1927. The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles, organized in 1923,. with 
many branch churches in the U. 8. and 
mission stations in foreign countries. Mem- 
bers (1961): 64,109. 

Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre- 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members (1951): 5,000,000. 


Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of. —A group in which the Bible, the 
Book of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
garded as the word of God. The primitive 

- ehurch organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
‘tion, visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members (1950): 
41,111,314. 


Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of.—A division among the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred on 
_ the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. His son, 
_ Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of 
this group, which has headquarters at In- 
- dependence, Mo. Members (1951): 126,453. 


- Mennonite Church.—The largest group 
of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
the U. S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
_ Pa.. They derive their name from Menno 
Simons, their outstanding leader, born 
1496. Members (1951): 58,330. 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 
_ Inc.—A pentecostal holiness group origi- 
mating in the early part of the century 
and found largely in the Midwest. Mem- 
- bers (1950): 50,000. 
“The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
group entered the colonies with the ear- 
Hest settlers as the Church of Hepe end. It 


- Alabama: Chas. C. J. Carpenter, Birming- 
ham; Randolph Claiborne (8), Mobile. 
Alaska: William J. Gordon (M), Nenana. 
_ Albany (N.'Y.): Frederick L, Barry, David 

_  E. Richards (8S). 

_ Arizona: Arthur B. Kinsolving, I (M), 
2 ‘Phoenix. 

_ Arkansas: R. Bland sete ith Little Rock. 
_ Atlanta (Ga.): John. BY ‘Walthour. 
Bethlehem (Pa.): Prank W, Bterrett. 


aay «<= 


~ became autonomous, adopted its present 


es Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church | 


Source: John H. Fitzgerald, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 7301 Ridge Bivd., Brooklyn 9, N. ¥. 
(Note: M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 


“4 Presiding Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Coun 
John B. Bentley, New York City. 


‘Brazil, Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, 
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nhame in 1789. Members (1950): 2,417,464, 


Reformed Church in America.—This — 
group was established by the earliest 
Dutch settlers of New York as the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 1628. 
It embraces many of the historic early 
colonial churches of New York and New 
Jersey and today has many strong churches 
in the middie and far West. Members _ 
(1951): 187,256. 


The Salvation Army.—An evangelistic x 
organization, with a military government, — 
first set up by General William Booth > 
in England and introduced into the U. S. 
in 1880. Members (1951): 227,821. 


Seventh Day Adventists——This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. I 
emphasized the observance of the seven’ 8, 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. The de- 
nomination carries on extensive evangel 
tic, publishing, medical and educational 
work. Members (1951): 245,974. ; 


Spiritualists, International General As- ‘ 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. Y., - 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Sp 
itualist churches. Members eae K 160G 
000. 


Unitarian Association, American.—The- , 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalia: 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pri 
duced the American Unitarian Associati 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference w 
organized. Members (1951): 79,901. 

United Pentecostal Church, Inc.—Pente- — 
costal Church, Inc., and Pentecostal 
semblies of Jesus Christ merged Sept 25 
1945, at St. Louis, Mo. Members (1960 
100,000. 

The Universalist Church of America. : 
Originated in the U.S. about 1785. In 186 
it was incorporated as the Universalist 
General Convention; but in 1942, the pr 
ent name was adopted. Members ee 
63,975. 


Brazil, Central: Louis C. Melcher (M), Ric 
de Janeiro. 


Porto Alegre. 
Brazil, Southwestern: Egmont M.} 
Santa Maria. 

California: Karl M. Block, Henry ‘HE 
(8), San Francisco. ‘ 
Chicago: Wallace E. Conkling, ¢ 

Street (8). 


Colorado: Harold L. Bowen, Denver. 
Connecticut: Walter H. Gray, Robert McC. 
Hatch (S), Hartford. 


Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship (M), 
a Havana. 
Dallas (Tex.): C. Avery Mason, Gerald F. 
=. Burrill (8). 
- Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Wilming- 
ie ‘ton. 


Easton (Md.): Allen J. Miller. 

Eau Claire (Wis.): William W. Horstick. 

Erie (Pa.): William Crittenden. 

European Churches; J. I. B, Larned, 

“ge Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_ Florida: Frank A. Juhan, Hamilton West 

- ((C), Jacksonville. 

- Florida, South: Henry I. Louttit, Martin J. 
Bram (S), Orlando. 

Fond du Lac (Wis.): Harwood Sturtevant. 

Georgia: Middelton S. Barnwell, Savannah. 

Haiti: C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-au-Prince. 

Harrisburg (Pa.): J. Thomas Heistand, 

Honolulu: Harry S. Kennedy (M). 

_ Idaho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Boise. 
Indiana, Northern: Reginald Mallett, 
 §o0uth Bend. 

_ Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchhoffer. 

Iowa: Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 
Kansas: Goodrich R.. Fenner, Topeka. 

4 Kentucky: Charles Clingman, Louisville. 

ington (Ky.): William R. Moody. . ‘ 

eria: Bravid W. Harris (M), Monrovia. 

g Island: dames P. DeWolfe, Jonathan 

+ Sherman (8S), Garden City, N. Y. 

Los Angeles: Francis E, I. Bloy, Donald J. 

Campbell (S). 


_ Maine: Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

ryland: Noble C, Powell, Baltimore. 
achusetts: Norman B. Nash, Raymond 
Heron (S), Boston. 

achusetts, Western: William A. Law- 
rence, Springfield. 


sxico City. ; 

shigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Russell 
Hubbard (S), Detroit. 

gan, Northern: Herman R. Page, Mar- 


me (Cc), Minneapolis. 
ississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 
: Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 8t. 


ae ‘West: Edw. R. Welles, Grandview. 
tana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. 


: William F. Lewis (M), Reno. 

v7. k (N, J.): Benjamin M. Washburn, 
eodore R. Ludlow (8):°. 

Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. 
Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner, ‘Alfred L. 
bee (8), Trenton. ; 

ico and Southwest whe James 


_ Louisiana: Girault M. Jones, New Orleans. 


New York: Horace W. B. Donegan, Char! 
F. Boynton (S), New York City. 

New York, Central: Malcolm E, Peabody, 
Walter M. Higley (8S), Syracuse. 

New York, Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo, 

North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh; 
Richard H, Baker (C), Greensboro. . ; 

(North) Carolina, East: Thomas H, Wright, 4 
Wilmington. 

(North) Carolina, 
Henry, Asheville, 

North Dakota: 
Fargo. ae 

Ohio: Nelson M, Burroughs, Cleveland, E 

Ohio, Southern: Henry W. Hobson, Cin- q 


Western: M. George — 


Richard R. Emery, { 


cinnati. 

Cklahoma: Thomas Casady, 
Powell (Cj), Oklahoma City. 
Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., — 

Seattle. 4 
Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. ~~ 
Oregon, Eastern: Lane W. Barton (M), 

Bend. a 
Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Gooden =| 

(M), Ancon. : 
Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, Joseph a 

Armstrong (S), Philadelphia. >a 
Philippines: Norman S. Binsted (M), Ma- 

nila; Robert F. Wilner (S), Bontoc. 
Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue. 
Puerto Rico: Albert Swift (M), San Juan. 
Quincy (Ill.): William L, Essex, Peoria, . 
Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, Provi- 

dence Sap 
Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. — 
Sacramento (Calif.): A. W. Noel Porter. 
Salina (Kans,): Shirley H. Nichols (M). © 
San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. Wal- — 

ters (M), Stockton, pean 
South Carolina: Thomas -N. Carruthers, : 

Charleston. : 
(South) Carolina, Upper: John J, Gravatt, 

Columbia, | 
South Dakota: W. Blair Roberts (M), Con- "9 

rad H. Gesner (C), Sioux Falls. : 
Spokane (Wash.): Edward M. Cross (M).- 
Springfield (Ill.): Charles A, Clough. ; 
Tennessee: Edmund P. Dandridge, Nash- 

ville; Theodore N. Barth (C), Memphis, 
Texas: Clinton S. Quin, Houston; John E. 

Hines (C), Austin. 

Texas, North: George H. Quarterman (M), 

Amarillo. : 
Texas, West: Everett H. Jones, San An- 

tonio. 
Utah: Richard Watson, Salt Lake City. fel 
Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. .. 
Virginia: Frederick D, Goodwin, Robert F, 

Gibson (S), Richmond. ah 
ee Southern: George P, Gunn, Nor- 

(o) : ] 
Virginia, Southwestern: Henry D, Phitlips, 

Roanoke, P a 
Washington (D,.C.): Angus Dun, _ f 
West. Virginia: Robert E. L. Strider, Wheel- 

read Wilburn Ys Pagnpbelt (C), ea 


wyoming: James. w. Hunter, eon >, 


Chilton = 


e eee 


E 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


Source: Methodist Church Headquarters, New York City. 


Raymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. 
Theodor Arvidson; Stockholm, Sweden. 
_ Enrique C. Balloch: Santiago, Chile. 
Sante Uberto Barbieri; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, 

_ Newell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel. Congo. 

J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. 

John W. Branscomb; Jacksonville, Fla. 

Charles W. Brasharea; Chicago, Il. 

Robert N. ‘Brooks; New Orleans, La. 

Matthew W. Clair, Jr.; St. Louis, Mo. 

D. Stanley Coors; St. Paul, Minn. 

_¥red P. Corson; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 

F. Gerald Ensley; Des Moines, Iowa. 

Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. 

Paul N. Garber; Richmond, Va. 

A, Raymond Grant; Portland, Oreg. 

Costen J. Harrell; Charlotte, N. C. 

Ivan Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. 

_ Gerald H. Kennedy; Los Angeles, Calli. 

Willis J. King; Monrovia, Liberia. 

W. Earl Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. 

_ John Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass, 
Edgar A. Love; Baltimore, Md. 


= Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S. os 
; Source: National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. se 


3 (Note: A—Auxiliary; C—Coadjutor. Archbishops are shown in boldface type, Bishops In lightface. An 
_ Archbishop heading a diocese is called an ‘Archbishop ad Personam’”’; i.e., he bears the personal tte) 


of Archbishop 
The Aacatotic Delegate to the U. 


Archdioceses 
- Baltimore, Md.: Francis P. Keough; Law- 
rence J. Shehan (A). 

_ Boston, Mass.: Richard J. Cushing; Eric F. 
_ MacKenzie (A). 
Chicago, Ill.: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 
Bernard J. Sheil (A); William D. O’Brien 
fee. (A). 
Fesciinett: Ohio: Karl J. Alter. 
_ Denver, Colo.: Urban J. Vehr. 
Detroit, Mich.: Edward Cardinal Mooney; 
- Allen J. Babcock (A); Alexander M. 

Zaleski (A). 
Dubuque, Iowa: Henry P. Rohlman; Leo 
Binz (C); Loras T. Lane (A). 
_ Indianapolis, Ind.: Paul ©. Schulte. 
Kansas City, Kans.: Edward J. Hunkeler. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: J. Francis A. McIntyre} 
Joseph T. McGucken (A); Timothy Man- 

ning (A). 

Louisville, Ky.: John A. Floersh. 
_ Milwaukee, Wis.: Moses E. Kiley; Roman 
R. Atkielski (A). 
Newark, N. J.: (Vacant); James A. Mo- 
 Nulty (A). 
‘ New Orleans, La.: Joseph F. Rummel; 
_ LL. Abel Caillouet (A). 
% New York, N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spell- 
: man; Stephen J. Donahue oe Joseph 
P. Donahue (A); Joseph F. 
_ {A); Fulton J. Sheen (A). 
i , Nebr.: Gerald T, Bergan. 


. Flannelly 


ts Archbishop Amieto Giovanni Cicognani. Though he Is oy xox 
ally a member of the U.S. aad he is olosoly connected with it. His office is in Washington, D. C.) 


Paul B. Martin; Little Rock, Ark. 
William C. Martin; Dallas, Tex. 

Shot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. 
Arthur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick B. Newell; New York, N. Y. 
H. Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. 

G. Bromley Oxnam; Washington, D. CG. 
Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 

J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 

Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. 
Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. 
Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, India. 
Roy H. Short; Nashville, Tenn. 

A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. 

W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
John A. Subhan; Bombay, India. 
Donald H. Tippett; San Francisco, Calif. 
José Valencia; Manila, Philippines. 
Edwin E. Voigt; Aberdeen, 8. Dak. 
Ralph A. Ward; Hong Kong. 

William T. Watkins; Louisville, Ky, 

HL Bascom Watts; Lincoln, Nebr. ; 
Hazen G. Werner; Columbus, Ohio. yi59 
Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 


Philadelphia, Pa.: John F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 
Joseph C. McCormick (A); Josept 
McShea, (A). 

Portland, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. ed 

St. Louis, Mo.: Joseph E. Ritter; John P 
Cody (A); Charles H, Helmsing (A). 

8t. Paul, Minn.: Johh G. Murray; James 
Byrne (A). 

San Antonio, Tex.: Robert E. Lucey. _ 

San Francisco, Calif.: John J. Mitty; Hugh — 
A. Donohoe (A); Merlin J. Guilfoyle (A) 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Edwin V. Byrne. — 4 

Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 

Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. O’Boy 
John M. McNamara (A); Patrick 
McCormick (A). ; x 


Dioceses 
Alaska (vicariate): Francis D. 

8.J., Vicar Apostolic. : 
Albany, N. Y.: Edmund F. Gibbons; 
liam A. Scully (C). 
Alexandria, La.: Charles P. Greco. E; 
Altoona, Pa.: Richard T. Guilfoyle. ; 
Amarillo, Tex.: Lawrence J. FitzSimon. _ 
Austin, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. ; 
Baker City, Oreg.: Francis P. Leipzig. 
Belleville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. — 
Bismarck, N. Dak.: Lambert A. (Heck 
Boise, Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. zs 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.: Thomas E. Mol wn 
mond Kearney (A); J. ¥ Leak no 


Rs FED 


Glees 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Joseph A, Burke; Leo R, 
Smith (A). 

Burlington, Vt.: Edward F. Ryan. 
Camden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 
Charleston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.: Hubert M. Newell. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Edward F, Hoban; Floyd 

L. Begin (A). 
Columbus, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; Ed- 

ward G. Hettinger (A). 

- Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mariano 8. Garriga. 

Covington, Ky.: William T. Mulloy. 

Crookston, Minn.: Francis J. Schenk. 

‘*Dallas, Tex.: Joseph P. Lynch; Thomas K. 
Gorman (C); Augustine Danglmayr (A). 

_ Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L. Hayes. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Edward C, Daly, O.P. 

Dodge City, Kans.: John B. Franz, 

Duluth, Minn.: Thomas’A. Welch. 

EI Paso, Tex.: Sidney M. Metzger. 

_ Erie, Pa.: John M, Gannon; Edward P. Mo- 
_ Manaman (A). 

Ze Evansville, Ind.: Henry J. Grimmelsman. 

_ Fall River, Mass.: James L. Connolly. 

_ Fargo, N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 

_  F, Dworschak (A). 

ort Wayne, Ind.: John F. Noll; Leo A. 

Pursley (A). 
lup, N. Mex.: 
FM. 

alveston, Tex.: Wendelin J. Nold. 

_ Grand Island, Nebr.: John L. Paschang. 

7 Grand Rapids, Mich.: Francis J. Haas. 

Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 

_ Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 

Grellinger (A).. 

eensburg, Pa.: Hugh L. Lamb, 

Guam (vicariate): Apollinaris W. Baum- 

irtner, O.F.M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic. 

Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 
tford, Conn,: Henry J. O’Brien, 

ena, Mont,: Joseph M. Gilmore. 

lulu, Hawaii: James J. Sweeney. 

jet, Ill.: Martin D. McNamara. 
eee Alaska: Robert D. O’Flanagan. 
as City, Mo.: Edwin V. OQ’ mace Joseph 

rling, C.Pp.S. (A). 

Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 

ayette, Ind.; John G. Bennett. 
yette, La.: Jules B, Jeanmard; Maurice 

hexnayder (A). 

sing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 

coln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera. 

tle Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 

son, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 

chester, N. H.: Matthew F. Brady. 

rquette, Mich.: Thomas L., Noa. 

bile, Ala,; Thomas J. Tooien, 

erey-Fresno, Calif.: Philip G. Scher; 

loysius J. Willinger, C.Ss.R. (C). 

shville, Tenn,; William L. Adrian. 

2z, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 

burg, N. Y.: Bryan J. McEntegart. 

oma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 

ess. 

sboro, Ky.; Francis R. Cotton. 


Bernard T. Espelage, 


_N. J.: Thomas A. Boland. rghit 


Peoria, Ml.: William E. Cousins. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: John F. Dearden. % 
Ponce, P. R.: James E. McManus, C.SS.R. 
Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; bs 
Daniel J. Feeney (C). ; 
Providence, R. I.: Russell J. McVinney. 
Pueblo, Colo.: Joseph C. Willging. . a 
Raleigh, N. C.: Vincent S. Waters; James 
J. Navagh (A). 


Rapid City, 8. Dak.: William T, McCarty, — 
C.Ss.R. 4 
Reno, Nev.: Robert J. Dwyer. Pi 


Richmond, Va.: Peter L, Ireton; Joseph oy 
Hodges (A). | 
Rochester, N, Y.: James E. Kearney. 
Rockford, fil.: John J. Boylan. 
Sacramento, Calif.: Robert J. Armstrong. 
Saginaw, Mich.: Stephen S, Woznicki, Jin 
8t. Augustine, Fla.: Joseph P, Horley 
Thomas J. McDonough (A). 
St. Cloud, Minn.: Joseph F. Busch; Peter 
W. Bartholome (C). 
St. Joseph, Mo.: Charles H. Le Blond. 
Salina, Kans.; Francis A. Thill 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Duane G. es 
J. Lennox Federal (A). , 
San Diego, Calif.: Charles F. Buddy. 
San Juan, P. R.: James P. Davis. a 
Savannah-Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P. O'Hara; 
Francis E. Hyland (A). 
Scranton, Pa.: Wiliam J. Hafey; Henry T 
Klonowski (A). 
Sioux City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller, 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.: William O. Brady. 
Spokane, Wash.: Charles D. White. 
Springfield, Tll.: William A. O’Connor. 
Springfield, Mass.: Christopher J. Weldon. — 
Steubenville, Ohio: John K. Mussio, fs 
Superior, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Walter A. Foery; 
Cunningham (A). 
Toledo, Ohio: George J. Rehring. 
Trenton, N. J.: George W. Ahr. 
Tucson, Ariz.; Daniel J. Gercke. 
Wheeling, W. Va.: John J. Swint; Thomas 
J. McDonnell (C). 
Wichita, Kans.: Mark EK. Carroll. 
Wilmington, Del.: Edmond J, Fitzmaurice, 
Winona, Minn.: Edward J. Fitzgerald. | 
Worcester, Mass.: John J. Wright. 
Yakima, Wash.: Joseph P. Dougherty. 
Youngstown, Ohio: James A. McFadden; 
Emmet M. Walsh (C). ae 
Army and Navy: Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Military Vicar; William Arnold, 
Military Delegate; James H. Celene 
Military Delegate. ’ 
Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius) : Vincent 
G. Taylor, O.S.B. (Abhot). 
Philadelphia, Pa, (Byzantine Rite): ‘Con- i 
-stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose A. Seny. Ay 
shyn, O.6.B.M. (A). | 
Pittsburgh, Pa, (Greek Rite): 
Ivancho, 


6K 


—. 


David F. 


Name 


St. Linus 


§t. Anacletus 
(Cletus) 

8t. Clement 

St. Evaristus 

St. Alexander I 

8t. Sixtus I 

St. Telesphorus 

8t. Hyginus 

St. Pius I 

St. Anicetus 


St. Soter 


&t. Eleuthertus 
St. Victor I 
St. Zephyrinus 
8t. Callistus I 
St. Urban I 


St. Pontian 


8t. Anterus 

. Fabian 

. Cornelius 

- Luctus I 

. Stephen I 

. Sixtus IT 

. Dionysius 

. Felix I 

. Eutychian 
Caius 
Marcellinus 
St. Marcellus I 
St. Eusebius 
8t. Melchiades 
St. Sylvester I 
St. Marcus 

St. Julius I 
St. Liberius 
8t. Damasus I 


 §t. Stricius 


8t. Anastasius I 
St. Innocent I 
St. Zozimus 


_ Bt. Boniface I 


St. Celestine I 
8&t. Sixtus D1 
8t. Leo I 

(the Great) 
St. Hilary 
8t. Simplicius 
8t. Felix I (1) 
St. Gelasius I 


Anastasius IZ 


¢ 


 8t. Symmachus 


St. Hormisdas 
St. John I 

St. Felix IV (IT) 
Boniface II 


Bs John It 


8t. Agapitus I 
Bt. Silverius 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs _ 
Source for Catholic information; The National Catholic Almanac. 


‘St. Peter, of Bethsalda In Galllee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first’ it 
Antioch and then for twenty-five years In Rome, where he suffered martyrdom in 64 or 67 of the modern 
‘era. He was followed by St. Linus. 


Birthplace 


Acces, End of 
Telgn 

67 TS 
78 88 
838 97 
97 105 
105 115 
115 125 
125 136 
136 140 
140 155 
155 166 
166 175 
175 189 
189 199 
199 217 
217 222 
222 230 
230 235 
235 236 
236 250 
251 253 
253 254 
254 257 
257 298 
259-268 
269 274 
275 283 
283 2396 
296 304 
308 309 
309 309 
311 314 
314 335 
336 336 
337 352 
352 366 
366 384 
384 399 
399 401 
401 41T 
417 418 
418 422, 
422 432 
432 440 
440 461 
461 468 
468 483 
483 492 
492 496 
496 498 
498 514 
514 523 
_ 523 526 
526 530 
530 532 
533 535 
535 536 
536 537 
537 . “555 
~ 556 561 
561 574 
575 579 
579 590 


“604 


Name 


Sabinianus 

Boniface 0X 

8t. Boniface IV 

8t. Deusdedit 
(Adeodatus I) 

Boniface V 

Honorius I 

Severinus 

John IV 

Theodore I 

St. Martin I 

8t. Eugentus I 

St. Vitalian 

Adeodatus II . 

Donus 

8t. Agatho 

St. Leo 

8t. Benedict 

John V 

Conon ~ 

8t. Sergius I 

Jobn VI 

John VII 

Sisinnius 

Constantine 


. 8t. Gregory II 


St. Gregory D1 
8t. Zacbary 
Stephen 
Stephen OY 
St. Paul I 
Stephen IV 
Adrian I 

St. Leo OT 


_ Stephen V 


St. Paschal I 
Eugenius Ir 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius 
8t. Leo IV 
Benedict TI 
St. Nicholas 
Adrian IT 
John VIII 
Marinus I 
St. Adrian HI 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Boniface VI 


Stephen VII 
John XI : 
Leo Vil 
Stephen TX * 
Marinus ix’ 


Birthplace 
Tuscia 604 


Rome 607 


Marsi 608 
Rome 


Naples 
Campania 


‘Acces, End of 


reign 
607 


6B 


615 


Tiree rt 


Name Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace 
reign ‘ 


Agapitus I. Rome 946 955 Bl. Benedict XI Treviso i 
John XIr ~ Tusculum 955 964 Clement V France 
Leo VIII Rome $63 965 John XXII Cahors 
Benedict V Rome 964 966 Benedict XII France § 
John XTII Rome $65 972 Clement VI France 
Benedict VI Rome 973 974 Innocent VI France 
Benedict VII Rome 974 983 Bl. Urban V France 
John XIV Pavia 983 984 Gregory XI France 
John XV Rome 985 996 Urban VI Naples 
Gregory V Saxony 996 999 Boniface Ix Naples 
_ Sylvester IT Alvernia 999 1003 Innocent VII Sulmona 
_ John XVII. Rome 1003 1003 Gregory XII Venetia- 
- John XVIII Rome 1004 1009 Martin V Rome 
Sergius IV Rome 1009 1012 #=‘Eugene IV Venetia 
SF Benedict VIII Tusculum 1012 = 1024 Nicholas V Sarzana 
‘John XIX Tusculum 1024 1032 Callistus III Valencia 
* Benedict Ix* Tusculum 1032 «1044~=S ss“ Pius II Siena 
_ Sylvester III Rome 1045 #1045 # Paul Venetia 
Benedict IX SOE 1045 1045 Sixtus IV Savona 


' {2nd time) Innocent VIII Genoa 
_ Gregory VI Rome 1045 1046 Alexander VI Valencia 
Clement II Saxony 1046 1047 Pius Ill Siena 
_ Benedict IX eee 1047 «10480 Julius IT Savona 
(3rd time) ; Leo X Florence 
- Damasus II Bavaria 1048 «61048 «96s Adrian VI Utrecht 
St. LeoIX Egisheim-Dagsburg 1049 1054 Clement VII Florence — 
_ Victor II Dollnstein-Hirschberg 1055 1057 Paul UI Rome 
_ Stephen X Lorraine 1057 1058 Julius II Rome 
_ Nicholas II Burgundy 1059 1061 ##Marcellus 1 Montepulciano 
lexander II Milan 1061 1073 Paul Iv Naples 
5 Tuscia 1073. 1085 Pius IV Milan 
Benevento 1086 1087 St. Pius V Bosco 
France 1088 1099 Gregory XIII Bologna 
Ravenna 1099 #1118 £«%Sixtus V Grottammare — 
Gaeta 1118 #1119 Urban VII Rome 
- Burgundy 1119 #1124 £.\Gregory XIV Cremona 
Fiagnano 1124 1130 Innocent IX Bologna 
Rome 1130 1143 Clement VII Florence 
Citta di 1143 1144 Leo XI Florence 
Castello Paul V Rome 
Bologna 1144 1145 Gregory XV Bologna 
Pisa 1145 1153 Urban VOI Florence 
Rome 1153 1154 #s%Imnocent x Rome 
England 41154 1159 Alexander VII Siena 
- Siena 1159 11913 Clement IX Pistoia 
Lucca 1181 1183 Clement X Rome 
Milan 1185 1187 ‘Innocent XI Como 
' Benevento 1187 1187 Alexander VIII Venetia 
Rome 1187 1191 Innocent XII Naples 
Rome 1191 1198 Clement XI Urbino 
Anagni 1198 121g ‘Innocent XIIT Rome 
Rome 1216 1227 Benedict XIII Rome 
egor’ Anagni 1227. 1244 Clement XII Florence 
stine IV - Milan 1241 «1241 Benedict XIV Bologna 
nocent IV Genoa 1243 1254 Clement UII Venetia 
Jexander IV Anagni 1254 1261 Clement XIV Rimini 
Ly Troyes 1261 1264 #®£.‘Pius VI Cesena 
nt: France 1265 1268 Pius Vit . Cesena 
Piacenza 1271 1276 Leo XII Fabriano a i 
Savoy 1276 #1276 «©©Pius VUI Cingoli 1829 1830 
Genoa 1276 1276 Gregory XVI Belluno 1831 1846 
A Ta ee 1277 Ss Pius IX Senigallia 1846-1878 ' 
Fr y 1277) 1280) feo KUT Carpineto 1878 1903 
ance 1281 1285 bist Hanae 
Rome 1285 ogy. 2S & Riese 1903 1914 
Ascoli { 1288 1292 Benedict XV Genoa 1914 1922 
Isernia 1294 1294 Pius XI Desio . 1922 1939 
_ Anagni 1294 1303 Pius XII Rome 1930. 


he triple removal of Benedict IX wes not valid, Sylvester III, Gregory VI and Clement II were ai tipopes. 

NOVE: This list of Popes, adapted from the Annuario Pontificto, is in accordance with the recent Tevisish eral 
ee ae Prefect of the Vatican's archives. All Popes before Sylvester I are listed a8 martyrs; other m: 
St. Jgiu {, St. Silverius and St, Martin I. The accession‘year is that during which the Pope was elected. 


Sas 


Eenktinecss ware those who falsely claimed Papal Soverelanty: The dates and; | Roma: » mumerate 
after the names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes: Sed pea M4 : 


‘Name Birthplace Access. End of Name Birthplace Aoces. Emi of 
8t. Hippolytus Rome 217 #235 Clement Tir Parma 1080 
 Novatian Rome 251 -..  Theodoric aes Lisa 
Felix Rome 355 365 3S Albert peewee ott sx Rt 
_ Ursinus wanes 366 367 Sylvester IV Rome 1105 
Mlalus 0 Moo wy cie el 418 419 Gregory VIII France 1118 
Lawrence  _..... 498 501 Celestine II Rome SS 
Dioscorus Alexandria 530 530 Anacletus II Rome 1130 
Theodore i ..... ose 687 Se Victories ee ions 1138 _ 
Paschal Sins ine wee 687 Victor IV* Montecelio 1159 
Constantine Nepi 167 769 Paschal’ Lit 9) aes aie 1164 
Philip Sond 788 768 Callistus ITI ATeZZO 1163 — 
Chie) ho Rs SOE Sar 844 Innocent If Sezze — 1179 
Anastasius .  ...... 855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 1328 
- Christopher Rome 903 904 Clement VI ...... 1378 
Boniface VII Rome 974 974 Benedict XIII Aragon 1394 
Boniface VII _...... 984 985 Alexander V Crete 1409 
- (2nd time) John XXIII Naples 1410 
John XVI Rossano 997 5=°908 2 Pex Vir ew acts 1439 | 
tend So Rom Bere AON * Did not ize his pred ‘of 1138, wh 
Ben ct Rome 1058 1059 not recognize his predecessor 6: » Wi 
_Honorius 1 Verona 4061 < 1072" | Hunted bene Tanecantde ear oe 
The College of Cardinals 
(NOTE: When compiete, the College of Cardinals has TO members, of whom 6 are cardinal bishops, 50 ore cota ad 
priests and 14 are cardinai deacons. At present, there are 47 members, of whom 6 are cardinal bishops, 33 are cardinal 


1946 


1946 


ipetects and we are cardinal deacons.) 


: Year ot 


creation Name 
1996 Eugene Tisserant 


Clemente Micara 
Giuseppe Pizzardo 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella 


19387 Adeodato Giovanni 
~  Plazza, O. C. D. 


Federico Tedeschint 


Cardinal Bishops 


Basilica. of St, Peter; 
Daiary 


Office or dignity 


Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and 
Santa Rufina; Dean of the Sa- 
cred College of Cardinals; Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church 


Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General 
of Rome; Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Affairs of 
Religious; Pro-Prefect of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites 


Bishop of Albano; Secretary of 
the Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office; Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities 


Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments; Archpriest of 
St. John Lateran’s Basilica 


Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of 
the Sacred Consistorial Congre~ 
gation 


Bishop of Frascati; Archpriest of 
St. Peter’s Basilica; 
the. Sucred Congregation of the 


Preftect Of ea 


Apostolic. 


Cardinal Priests 


a 1916 Alessio Ascalesi 
1925 Alessandro Verde 


1927 Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
1927 Pedro Segura y Saenz 

1929 Ildefonso Schuster, O. S. B. 
1929 Emanuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
a 1930 Achilles Lienart 

ps. gic ded Fumasoni-Biondi 


> ees 
a, x 


1983 Maurilio Fossat! 
1933 Elia dalla Costa 
1933 Theodore Innitzer 
1935 Ignazio Tappouni 
1935 Santiago Copello 

_ 1935 Domenico Jorio 


1088 "Massimo Massimi 


a 1997 Pierre Marie Gerlier 
46 Gregory Peter XV 
 Agagianian 
Edward Mooney 
1946 Jules Saliége 

: 1946 James McGuigan 
1946 ‘Samuel A, Stritch 
1946 Emile Roques 

Jon De Jong 


6 Francis J. Spellman 
é José Maria Caro Rodriguez 


‘Jaime de Barros Camara 
Enrique Pla y Deniel 


| Manuel Arteaga 
-y Betancourt 
Joseph Frings 
48 Juan Gualberto Guevara 
6 Bernard Griffin 
Jozsef Mindszenty 


‘6 Ernesto Ruffini — 
46 Antonio Caggiano 
Thomas Tien, 8. V. D. 


Archbishop of Naples 

Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Sevilla 
Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the 
Faith 

‘Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Pres- 


ident of the Commission on the: 


Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law 

Archbishop of Lyon 

Patriarch of Cilicia of the Ar- 
menias 

Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
‘Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sao Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourenco Merques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 


Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Bishop of Rosario 

Archbishop of Peiping 


Cardinal Deacons 


Grand Penitentiary; President of 


the Commission charged with the 


Administration of Vatican City 
Librarian and Archivist of the 
Holy Roman Church; Camer- 
lengo of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals 

Prefect of the Sacred Congrega-~ 
tion of the Council; Secretary of 


the Commission on the Authen- 


tic Interpretation of the Code of 
Canon Law 


Chinese 


Italian 
‘Italian 


Belgian 
Spanish- 
Italian Rai 
Portuguese — 
French , 
Italian 


Italian 
Italian 


. Austrian “Se 


Traqian 
Argentine — 
Italian’ 


Italian 


French 

Trans- ; 
caucasian 

American — 


French 


Canadian —~ 
American — 
French. 
Dutch i 
Brazilian © 


Australlan ~ — 
American =~ | 
Chilean. 


: Portuguese : 


Brauitian 
Spanish 


Cuban 


German 


Peruvian’ > 
English 
Hungarian 


Italian ] 
Argentine 


Italian — 


Italian _ bare 


eligi i re . ay 2! : ie a a oi 
Pa Sree ODS of Canterbury 
; Sequence Name creted Bequence. Name 
1 +Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 50 Robert Winchelsey ......... 
BowLaUuren wus). cee pos bs 604 51 Walter Reynolds ........... 
ay SMIMIOMNIGUS =) anor cleat cere ete ks 619 52 Simon Mepeham ........... 
: Spd an USES, lee aa are dees ls a 624 63 John Stratford ............. 
PCO VMONOTIUS <tc wit ree os Bes See a 627 64 Thomas Bradwardine ....... 
oO WDOUSKIedIt =i. nc So eee ah was 655 65° Simon Islip 2s. = so etter 
Mee LRCQOL OPUS wotoni feats estas a siete eal < 668 56 Simon Langham ........... 
Gee BeOr hte weal =n ct ac eteees bine 693 57 William Whittlesey ........ 
PRO Ma Et WINO i sucess <aieeisas ss ss 731 58 = Simons Sudpury: sis 
SOs Nothelm oo sotiss cos che Se lsc 735 58 William Courtenay ......... 
BPC Cut DeOrnt 2 o/s. acct cise 740 60 Thomas Arundel ........... 
LZ Bre guwine).. = Se cs.c:05. cis Gare 761 61 Roger Walden ..:......20.. Pali 
TSO SACNDOOTHE. 6 cia cisess wcavereve bos 765 62 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 — 
14 ethelheard. .............5.- 793 63 - Henry Chiehele-............ s 
165 Wulfred ...... sivlassiasicisivtasreee OOD 64: John. Staffordiiese = .aswieeaee 
16 Feologild ..... Meiasisattiioctisie ns GOs 65. John Kempias ora wa dannaiess 
tT. Ceolnoth =.) cst. 5 Maleremieieiniciat, OOo 66 Thomas Bourchier ......... 
18 thelred .......... Breysrois aioe 870 67. «John Morton ies ssjeccre es 
19 Plegmund ....... BS atasteeulaiee 890 68.2 Henry Dean es ses seca seeeestents 
20 Athelhelm peiScerisidiece este Ole 69 William Warham .......... 
AL VU WIETIGIIN Si. 2 So wisiois ate ces wis 923 70 Thomas Cranmer .......... 
D3 Od Bes oS a's ole ea ews eintionees = Oba Ti. Reginald: Pole 422-2... can 
23 Milfsige ........ siete eis eiatsioine's EL OOO 72 Matthew Parker ........... 
24 Beorhthelm ...... Rare ee cies 959 78 Edmund Grindal .:......... 
= Ome PONS CET rns ci sheis-5isig eles eloneie.3 960 74 Johbn Whitgiftti. coco otis 
. 26 ithelgar ...... Bia herstats.c o.eels 988 75 Richard Bancroft .......... 
* 27 Sigeric Serio ....... Heer 990 16. George Abbotia. oc i ees 
; Rae ROL ELC ci Sate ee ldieis etesihars 995 TT Wiliam- baud. aasssneae 
© VAD S “Weta @ oT IEN 0 ire ee Seis area i 1005 78. William) -JuxoOn ovis sae eee 
‘ SOME Ving os |. se onan 1012 79 Gilbert Sheldon ............ 
4 Sf 7 Zeige a) Wo) os eee cae Sie 1020 80 William Sancroft .......... 
ie SES UDENs Fy CORSE Stipe a eric aricanreac 1038 81 John Tillotson ......... gia 
+33 Robert (Champart) 82 Thomas Tenison ....... ae eel OF 
: of Jumiéges ......... »e-. 1051 83> William= Wake. ..0.0 essen 1 
i SE PS EIPANG a os Sas De aan 1052 84 John Potter: ........ s pawiees 
Stet AMIE ANG S col ctapiionnsiele diciers lsemee 1070 85. Thomas -Herrinpyt saree , 
RATIO NIN Soy ee Siro cis lols eosan ..-. 1093 86 Matthew Hutton ........... 
ef 37 Ralph d’Escures ............ 1114 87 Thomas Secker ............ 
g 88 William de Corbeil ......... 1123 88 Frederick Cornwallis .:..... 176 
§ BOtr TMCOPAIG Gace crs eso ea 66.0 1139 89. John Moore’ 2. aitpis estes : 
* 40 Thomas Becket ....... 4 1162 90 Charles Manners-Sutton .... 
a 41 Richard (of Dover) ......... 1174 915 William Howleyicr: sneer 18 
; 4o0 Baldwin ns. Vaccine aeiee 1185 92 John Bird Sumner... ... 184 
43 Hubert Walter ............. 1193 93 Charles Thomas Longley ... li 
5 44 Stephen Langton .......... 1207 94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... | 
* 45 Richard le Grant 95 Edward White Benson ...... 
v (of Wetharshed) ......... 1229 96 Frederick Temple .......... 1 
- A6mpEdmtind | RICH =. veronica 1234 97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. | 
; 47 Boniface of Savoy .......... 1245 98 Cosmo Gordon Lang ........ 
; -48 Robert Kilwardby .......... 1273 98 William Temple ............ 
= 49 John Pecham (Peckham) ... 1279 100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher ..... 


History of the Christian Church in England 


‘ sth century Arrival in England of Angles, 


i. 307 
1634 


1658 
1611 


+1564 


Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
lated from Rome. 

Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 

Act of Supremacy makes king head 
of Church of England. 

Church again united with Rome 
-under reign of Mary. 

Church restored to Crown at acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. 


King James version of Bible be 


lished. 


: 


1646 Puritan rebellion. Presbyterian 
becomes state religion. ; 
1660 Restoration. Power of Churce 
England restored under Cha: 
1739 John Wesley founds Methodis 
1829 Catholic emancipation. 
1633-45 Oxford Movement attem 
bring Church of England 
to ideals of ancient Chu 
This movement continues as. 
portant influence in present 
Church of England. a 


=J ewish Cor oesenel and Rabbinical Organizations — 


- Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
222, Buford Pl., Macon, Ga. Founded: 1889. 
“Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
“Rabbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
: Synagogue Council of America: 110 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1953 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Thursday, Jan. 1— 

Al legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 

origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 

were offered to Janus, the two-faced. Ro- 

+ man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


twelfth day after Christmas and commem- 
_ orates the manifestation of Jesus as the 

_ Son of God, as represented’ by the adora- 
_ tion of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
2 and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the ‘beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
le eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


INCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Thursday, Feb. 
12—A legal holiday in many states, this 
lay was first formally observed in Wash- 
ton, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 
Congress gathered for a memorial address 
honor of the dead President, 
IT. VALENTINE’S . DAY — Saturday, 
. 14—This day is the festival of two 
mtury martyrs, both named St. Val- 
It is not known why this day is 
; ted with lovers. It may derive from 
n Ge pagan festival about this time of 
ir, or it may have been inspired by the 


L 
{ee Tuesday), and Mardi Gras. celebra- 
; ; are also held in several American 
, particularly in New Orleans, The 
is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
the English because of the need of 


SH ‘WEDNESDAY—Feb. 18—The first 
the Lenten season, which lasts forty 
ys. Having its origin sometime before 
9. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
! ked in the Roman Catholic Church 
@ burning of the palms blessed on the 
révious Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
priest then marks 2 cross upon the 

eC] head of each worshipper. The Anglican 


_ EPIPHANY—Tuesday, Jan. 6—Falls the 


Information Please 


Union of American Hebrew Congnedl 
tions: 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. 
Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U.. 8.8 
and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 38. 
The United Synagogue of Aasenee 3080" 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Union. of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 2 
tions of America: 305 Bdwy., New York 7. 


BS 
es 


Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, buts ; 
generally without the use of ashes. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — Sun- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union, the District of 
Columbia and all territories. The observ- 4 
ance began 1796, 8 years before his death. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Tuesday, March — 
17—St. Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, — 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation. There are many’ 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the — 
most notable part of the observance is” 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—March 29—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the ceremonies introducing ~ 
the benediction of palms probably nee 
their origin in Jerusalem. 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach). ’ 
Tuesday, March 31 (Nisan 15)—The Feast. 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of. : 


Unleayened Bread, commemorates the es- — 
cape of the first-born of the Jews from. 
the Angel of Death, who took from the 
Egyptians their first-born, thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Moses, As the Jews fled - 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and : 
from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, — 
bread being replaced by matzoth. 


GOOD FRIDAY— April 3—This day 
commemorates the Crucifixion, which ised 
retold during services from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. A feature in Roman 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the Pre- — 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, the 
Host having been consecrated the previous — 
day. The eating of hot cross buns on this: ‘ 
day is said to have started in England. " ine 


‘EASTER SUNDAY — April 5 — Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sun 
after the full. moon which occurs on ¢ 


ated between March 22 and April 25 in- 
_ clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. 


me ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 14— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 

Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost)—-Wednesday, May 20 (Sivan 6) 
-—This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 

' dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
' Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


_ PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 24— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 

by the Apostie Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. ‘‘Whitsunday” is believed to have 

come from “white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptized on the day. 


_ MEMORIAL DAY—Saturday, May 30— 

_ Also known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday in all the northern 
states and in the territories, and is also 

_ obseryed by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A. Logan, Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, 

_ issued an order designating the day as one 
in which the graves of soldiers would be 
decorated. The holiday was originally de- 
voted to honoring the memory of those 

_ who fell in the Civil War, but is now also 
dedicated to the memory of the dead of all 
wars. 


_ FLAG DAY—Sunday, June 14— This 
day commemorates the adoption by the 
Continental Congress on June 14,.1777, of 
the Stars and Stripes as the U. S. flag. 
_ Although tt is w legal holiday only in 
_ Pennsylvania, President Truman, on Aug. 
8, 1949, signed a bill requesting the Presi- 
_ dent to call for its observance each year 
by proclamation. 


! INDEPENDENCE DAY—Saturday, July 
_ 4—The day of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, celebrated in 
all states and territories. The observance 
_ began in the next year in Philadelphia. 


- LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. JT—Ob- 
 gerved the first Monday in September in all 
states and territories, Labor Day was first 
celebrated in New York in 1882 under the 
- sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 
_Guire, of the Knights of Labor, that the 
day be set aside in honor of labor. 


FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- " 
ish New Year)—Thursday, Sept. 10 (Tishri 
1)—This day marks the beginning of the 
Jewish year 5714 and opens the Ten Days 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. 


' YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— — 
Saturday, Sept. 19 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- — 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the ; 
following morning, and continue through 
the day to sundown. : 


FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast of — 
Tabernacles)—Thursday, Sept. 24 (Tishri 
15)—This featival, also known as the Feast 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrated - 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles in which 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- — 
though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- — 
ing through the wilderness. During the © 
festival, many Jews build small huts in © 
their back yards or on the roofs of houses. — 


COLUMBUS DAY—Monday, Oct. ia : 
A legal holiday in many states, com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first — 
celebration of Columbus Day was tha 


Tammany, or Columbian Order, 
widely known as Tammany Hall. 


ELECTION DAY (in certain states 
Tuesday, Nov. 3—Since 1845, by Act of 
Congress, the first Tuesday after the first — 
Monday in November is the date for choos- 
ing Presidential electors. State elections 
are also generally held on this day. ‘ 


ARMISTICE DAY—Wednesday, Nov. 1 
—Commemorates the signing of the Armi 
stice ending World War I in 1918. A Con 
gressional resolution in 1926 directed 
President to issue a proclamation annus 
for observance of the day. It is a legal h i ; 
day in many states and in others observ- 
ance is asked by proclamation of the 
governors. As part of the day's observan 
two minutes of silence are included in» 
ceremonies honoring the memories of - 


at the ‘Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
Arlington Cemetery, in Arlington, Va. — 


Sarah J, Hale, editor of Godey’s ‘ae 
Book. Most Americans dee ge t 


scholars point out that days of thanks 
stem from ancient times. 
- FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Nov. 29— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 
days before Christmas are marked by spe- 
cial church services. 
FIRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival of 
Lights) —Wednesday, Dec. 2 (Kislev 25)— 
‘This festival was instituted by Judas Mac- 
 cabaeus in 165 z.c. to celebrate the puri- 
fication of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been desecrated three years earlier by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan 
altar and offered sacrifices tao Zeus Olym- 
pius. In Jewish homes, a light is lighted 
the first night, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival, another 
As lighted. 


May 20 
Juns 7 
May 27 
May 16 
June 5 
May 25 
June «12 ft. 
June I 


May 21 
June 8 }. 


0 & ¢ 8 sive (holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, 
7 de (holy days; first and last). 
uoth: 0 & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 
fashana: 0 & C, 2 days; R, 1 day. 
Kippur: All groups, 1 day. ; 
th: All groups, 7 days (holy days: O & C, first 2; R, 


_toe, for example, comes from the Druids, 


Movable Holidays, 1953 to 1962 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Ash Wed. Easter Pentecost Labor Day Day giving 
Feb. 18 Apr. 5 May 24 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 
Mar. 3 Apr. 18 June 6 Sept. 6 Nov, 2 Nov. 25 
Feb, 23 Apr. 10 May 22 Sept. 5 Nov. 8 Nov. 24 
Feb. 15 Apr. 1! May 20 Sept. 3 Nov. 6 Nov. 22 
Mar. 6 Apr. 21 June §$ Sept. 2 Nov. 5 Nov. 28 
Feb. 19 Apr. 6 May 25 Sept. 1 Nov. 4 Nov. 27 
Feb. 11 Mar. 29 May 17 Sept. 7 Nov. 3 Nov. 26 
Mar. 2 Apr. 17 June 5 Sept. 5 Nov. 8. Nov. 24 
Feb. 15 Apr. 2 May 21 Sept. 4 Nov. 7 Now, 23 
Mar. 7 Apr. 22 June 10 Sept. 3 | Nov. §& Nov. 22 
ove Tuesday: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
atm Sunday: 7 days before Easter. Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
dy Thursday: 3 days before Easter, Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
Friday: 2 days before Easter. Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 
JEWISH 
Ist.day a3 
Ist day ist day Rosh Yom Ist Day Simhath Ist Day 
Passover Shabuoth Hashana Kippur Sukkoth Torah Hanukkah | 


Length of Jewish holidays (O= Orthodox, C= Conservative, R = Reform): 


; _NOTE: All holidays begin at sundown ¢ on the svattn fate 
rons 0 & C observe two additional days: Shemini re = 


_ CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity). 
Friday, Dec. 25—The most importan 
and the most widely celebrated holida 
the Christian year, it is observed as 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ- j 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 


who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for _ 
peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 
as holly comes from the ancient belief that 
such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- 
paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the use of candles on trees — 
developed from the belief that candles ap- 


peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
duced the name Santa Claus, a corruption 
of the Dutch name for the eae 
Asia-Minor St. Nicholas. 


RusVs sn: 


| Bas 


RrHEGuSseSn 
Peer Sees eS 


Atsereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and Simhath Torah 

{Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shamini bine 

not Simhath Torah. a he 
Hanulskah: All groups, 8 days. 


eee “¢ 


' the date given, 


_ In Stockhoim, and that for peace b et committee of five elected by the Norwegian Storting. The dtstribution of 


Year Literature i __ Peace 


—— 
1801 René F. A. Sully Prudhomme’ Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederic 


The N whee 
_ died in 1896. 80 tre ie interest of the fund Is divided annuatiy among the persons who have made the mest outstanding _ 
_ contributions in the field of Physics, chemistry, and physiology or medicine, who have produced the most dis- = 


AWARDS 


* 
NOBEL PRIZES 


are awarded under the will of Alfred Bernhard Nobel, ‘Swedish chemist and SES 


tinguished literary work of an idealist tendency, and who have contriburted most toward world peace. : 
he prizes for physics and chemistry are awarded by the Swedish Academy of Sclence in Stockhotm,. the one. aS 
Yor physiology or medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute in ravoyaparratt that for literature by the academy 


prizes was begun on December 10, the anniversary of Nobel's. death. The amount of cach prize varies with: 
Income frem the fund and since eis has stood at approximately £6,000. 


: (France) Passy (France) 
1902 Theodor Mommsen (Germany) Elie Ducommun and Albert Gobat (swite. 
i erland) 
1903 Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) Sir William R, Cremer (England) 


- 1904 Frédéric Mistral (France) and José Institut de Droit International (Belgium) 


ca 


ae 


ES Ce eS eS ee ee OP SE 


1905 Henryk Sienkiewicz (Poland) Bertha von Suttner (Austria) 
1906 Giosué Carducci (Italy) Theodore Roosevelt (U. 8S.) 
1907 Rudyard Kipling (England) Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) 


1909 Selma Lagerléf (Sweden) Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) a 


1910 Paul von Heyse (Germany) The Bureau International Permanent de i 
1911 Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) Tobias M. GC. Asser (Holland) and Alf 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) Elihu Root (U. 8.) 
Rabindranath Tagore (India) Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) 
a Romain Rolland (France) No award 
1916 Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) No award 


‘1917 Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- International Red Cross 


1919 Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) Woodrow Wilson (U. 8.) 

1920 Knut Hamsun (Norway) Léon Bourgeois (France) 

1921 Anatole France (France) : Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and Christ 
L. Lange (Norway) } 

1922 Jacinto Benavente (Spain) Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 

1923 William B. Yeats (Ireland) No award 

1924 Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) No award 

"1925 George Bernard Shaw (England) © Sir Austen Chamberlain. (england), 


Echegaray (Spain) 


; Renault (France), 
1908 Rudolf Eucken (Germany) Elas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frede 
Bajer (Denmark) 


Baron Paul H. B. B. G@’Estournelles 
Constant de Rebecque (France) ~ 


Paix (Switzerland) 


H. Fried (Austria) 


rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 


Charlies G. Dawes (U. 8.) 
1926 Grazia Deledda (Italy). Aristide Briand (France) and ~ Gusts 
; Stresemann (Germany) s 


1927 Henri Bergson (France) Ferdinand Buisson (France) and 
4 ‘Quidde (Germany) 
1928 Sigrid Undset (Norway) No awoerd . ; 
1929 Thomas Mann (Germany) Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) Se 
1930 Sinclair Lewis (U. 8.) Lars O. J. Séderblom (Sweden) 
1931 Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nicholas 
: Butler (U. 8.) ae ey 
1932 John Galsworthy (England) No award 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) Sir Norman Angell (England) 
Luigi Pirandello (Italy) Arthur Henderson (England) ae: 
No award Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 
- Bugene O'Neill (U. 8.) Carlos de 8. Lamas (Argentina) 
Roger Martin du Gard (France) - Lord Cecil of Chelwood (England) 
- Pearl 5S. Buck (U. Ss.) Office International Nansen pour: e . 


: giés (Switzerland) 
Frans Eemil sillanpas (Finland) No award 


Literature 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) | 


Peace 


Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 
Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 
Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 
André Gide (France) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) 
William Faulkner (U. S.) 
Bertrand Russell (England) 


International Red Cross : 
Cordell Hull (U. 8.) — . 
Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott (U. Ss.) 3 
American Friends Service Committee — 
(U. §.) and British Society of Friends’ 
Service Council (England) — es 
No award 
Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) 
Ralph J. Bunche (U. S.) 


Par Lagerkvist (Sweden) 
Physics 


Wilhelm K, Roentgen, for 
discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 
A. Henri Becquerel, work 
} on discovery of spon- 
taneous. radioactivity. 
.} Pierre and Marie Curie, 
| for investigation of phe- 
nomena of radiation. 
John Strutt (Lord Ray- 
| Jeigh) for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas density. 
Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 

; through gases. 

_ | Albert A. Michelson, for 

| spectroscopic and met- 

rologic investigations. 


‘Gabriel Lippmann, for 
‘method of reproducing 
colors by photography. 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. 


} Johannes D. van der 
|] Waals,’ for work with 
| the equation of state 
| for gases and liquids. 
Wilhelm Wien, for his 
laws governing the ra- 
; diation of heat. 

| Gustaf Dalén, for discov- 
. ery of automatic regu- 
- lators used in lighting 
_ lighthouses and light 
buoys. 


Léon Jouhaux (France) 


Chemistry 


Jacobus H. van "t Hoff; 
laws of chemical dy- 
namics and osmotic 
pressure in solutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A. Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir William Ramsay; dis- 
covery and determina- 
tion of place of inert 
gaseous elements in air. 

Adolf von Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace. 

Eduard Buchner; discov- 
ery of cell-less fermen- 
tation and investiga- 
tions in biological chem. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds. 


Marie Curie, for discov- 
ery of elements radium 
and polonium, 

Victor Grignard, for re- 


agent discovered by and | 


named after him; and} 
Paul Sabatier, for the 


-methods of hydrogenat- | i 


ing organic compounds. | 


Medicine 


& 
—— 
Emil A. von Behring, for — 
work on serum therapy 4 

against diphtheria. 
5 


Sir Ronald Ross, for works 
on malaria. 


Niels R, Finsen, for his 
treatment of lupus vul- 
garis, with concen- 
trated light rays. 


Ivan P. Pavlov, for work ; 
on the physiology... of 
digestion. - i 


Robert. Koch, for work on 
tuberculosis. 


Camillo Golgi and San- 
tiago Ramén y Cajal, — 
for work on structure 
of the nervous. system. 

Charles L. A, Laveran, for 
work with protozoa in 
the generation of dis- 
ease. 

Paul Ehrlich and inte 
Metchnikoff, for work 
on immunity. “San 


BS 


Theodor Kocher, for work 
on the thyroid gland, — 


| 


Albrecht Kossel, “fox 
achievements in “the 
chemistry of the cell, © . 


Allvar Gulistrand, for 
work on the ‘dioptrics — 
of the eye, 

Alexis Carrel, for work. ox f 

vascular ligature — and 

~ grafting of bleoe _ve 

% sels and Organi ie 
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5; Phystes 


tion of liquid helium. 

Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 

W. H. Bragg and W. L. 
Bragg, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charles G. Barkla, dis- 
covery of Roentgen ra- 
diation of the elements. 

Max Planck, for discover- 
jes in connection with 
quantum theory. 

Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E,. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alloys. 

Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena. 

Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 

rium of sedimentation. 

Arthur H. Compton, dis- 
covery of Compton phe- 


nomenon; and Charles 


TR. ;, Wilson,.:: for 
method of. perceiving 
paths taken by electri- 
cally charged particles. | 


|e Kamerlingh Onnes, for .| Altrea Werner, for link- 


work leading to produc- 


Chemistry ate 


ing up atoms within 

the molecule, 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of many chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 

No award. 


Walther Nernst, for work 
in thermochemistry. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 


Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discov- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 


was awarded to Richard | 


Zsigmondy, for work on 
the heterogeneous na- 
ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 

The Svedberg, for work 
on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize 
was awarded to Hein- 
rich Wieland, for inves- 
tigations of bile acids 
and kindred 
_ stances. 


No award. 


sub- 


Medicine : 
Charles Richet, for work 
on anaphylaxy. : 3 


Robert Bardny, for work 

- on physiology and pa- 
thology of the vestibu- 
lar system, 

No award. 


No award. 


with immunity. 


: és 

August Krogh, discovery 
of regulation of capillar- 
tes’ motor meee 


No award. 


In 1923 the 1922 prize 
was divided between 
Archibald V. Hill for 
discovery relating 
heat-production 
muscles; and Ott« 
Meyerhof, for corre a- 
tion between consump- % 
tion of oxygen and CP 
duction of lactic ¢ 
in muscles, 


discovery of insulin. oy, 


Willem Birithovell: 
discovering the n 
anism of the el 
cardiogram. 

No award. 


covery of the Spiropte e 
carcinoma, 


Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
son Law. 

Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, 
of the wave character 
of electrons. 


‘Six Chandrasekhara V. 
Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 


No award. 


In 1938 the prize for 1932 
' ‘Was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 


Erwin Schrédinger and 
Paul A. M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
ferms of the atomic 
-. theory. 


| James Chadwick, for dis- 
_ covery of the neutron. 


‘Victor F. Hess, for dis- 

covery of cosmic radia- 

tion; and Carl D. An- 

| derson, for discovery of 
the positron. 


-|Clinton J. Davisson and 
|} George P. Thomson, for 
| discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


oy Enrico Fermi, for tden- 
| tification of new radio- 
A activity elements and 
‘discovery of nuclear re- 
actions effected by slow 
_ neutrons. 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


for discovery. 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


| Arthur Harden and Hans 


K. A. S. von Euler- 


Chelpin, for research of |. 


fermentation of sugars. 


Hans. Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 

Karl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 

Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 


moments and diffrac- | 


tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. : 


Walter N. Haworth, for 
research on carbohy- 
drates and vitamin C; 
and Paul Karrer, for 
work on carotenoids, 
flavins and vitamins A 
and B. 


Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 
noid study and vitamin 
research (declined the 
prize). 


shit soak de 


Charles Nicolle, for work 
on typhus exanthemat~ Ls 
icus, ; 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti- — 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop- 
kins, for discovery of 
growth-promoting vita~ 
mins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human picks 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character 
and mode of action of 
the respiratory ferment, 


Sir Charles 8. Sherrington — 
and Edgar D. Adrian, 
for discoveries of the 
function of the _neu- 
ron. 


Thomas H. Morgan, tor 
discoveries on heredi- 
tary function of a 
chromosomes. 


George H. Whipple, 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, for . 
discovery of liver ther- 
apy against anemias. ~ 


Hans Spemann, for dis- 
covery of the organizer- 
effect in embryonic de- 
velopment. ; 


Sir Henry H. Dale and 
Otta Loewi, for discov- 
eries on chemical trana- 
mission. of nerve Ane 
pulses. 


Albert Szent-Gyérgyi von 
Nagyrapolt, for discov- 
eries on Minoglony com 
bustion, Bi 


- 
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Corneille Heymans, Bee 
importance of sinus 
and aorta mechanisms 
-in the neq tisyons po 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1847 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1051 
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Isidor 


“Buysies 4. 


ay See Orlando eerennctt 


for the development of 
- the cyclotron. 


Otto Stern, for detection 
of magnetic momen- 
tum of protons. 


Isaac Rabi, for 
work. on magnetic 
movements of atomic 
particles. 

Wolfgang Pauli, for work 
on atomic fissions. 


Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 
ics. 


Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 
refiects radio short 
waves in the iono- 

. sphere. 


Patrick M. S. Blackett, for 
improvement on Wilson 
chamber and for dis- 
coveries in cosmic ra- 
diation, 

Hideki Yukawa, for math- 
ematical prediction, 14 

“years ago, of the me- 
son. 


Cecil Frank Powell, for 
method of photo- 
graphic study of atom 
nucleus, and for dis- 
coveries about mesons. 

Sir John Douglas Cock- 
croft and Ernest T. S. 


Walton, for pioneer 

» work in 1982 on trans- 
mutation of atomic 
nuclei. 


"Chemistry | 


Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 
sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize) and 
Leopold RuzZiéka. work 
with polymetylenes. 

George Hevesy De Heves, 
for work on use of 
isotopes as chemical 
indicators. 

Otto Hahn, for work on 
atomic fission. 


gia Iimari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
der. 

James B. Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 
John H. Northrop and 

Wendell M. Stanley, 
preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in 

form. 

Sir Robert Robinson, for 
research in plant sub- 
stances. 


pure 


Arne Tiselius, for bio- 
¢hemical discover- 
ies and isolation of 
mouse paralysis virus. 


William Francis Giauque, 
for research in ther- 
modynamics, especially 
effects of low tempera- 
ture. 


Otto Diels and Kurt Ad- 
ler, for dien synthesis 
for artificial manufac- 
ture of odors and com- 
plicated compounds. 

Glenn T. Seaborg. and 
Edwin M. McMillan, 
for discovery of plu- 
tonium. 


- Gor 1952 Nobel Prize winners, see Nobel Prizes in index.) 


Flowers of the Month 
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Medicine 


Gerhard Domagk, anti-. 
bacterial effect of PRR 2 
tocilate.- in 


Henrik Dam, Edward A. 
Doisy for the discovery 
of the chemical nature” e 
of Vitamin EK. ae 

Joseph Erlanger and Her-. a, 
bert Spencer Gasser, for 
work on functions of 
the nerve threads. 

Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Ernst Boris Chain, and 
Sir Howard Florey, for — 
discovery of penicillin. 

Herman J. Muller, he- 
reditary effects of 
ray on genes. 


Carl F. and Gerty T. Cort, 
for work on animal 
starch metabolism; — 
Bernardo A. Houssay, 
for hormone study of 
pituitary gland. rt} 

Paul Mueller, for disco 
ery of insect-kil 
properties of DDT. — 


Walter Rudolf Hess, for P 
research on brain con~ 
trol of body; and An- 
tonio Caetano de Abreu 
Freire Egas Moniz, 3 
development of 
operation to treat 
tal disease. 
Philip S. Hench, Edwa 
C. Kendall, and Tade 
Reichstein, for disc 
eries about hormo 


The Hall of Fame 

The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of New York | 
2g aes is an open-air colonnade containing busts of 80 of the 83 persons so far 
honored for national achievements. New names are voted on every five years by a com- 
‘mittee of 100 men and women from all the states. To be elected to the Hall of Fame, an 
individual must have been dead more than 25 years (before 1922, the stipulation was 
10 years), must have been a citizen of the U. S., and must receive three-fifths of the — ; 
committee vote. Nominations may be made by any citizen. Last election, 1950. 


a. Elected Names 
John Adams (statesman) 1900 John Paul Jones (naval officer) 1925 
John Quincy Adams (statesman) . 1905 James Kent (jurist) 1900 
uis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 Sidney Lanier (poet) 1945 
usan B. Anthony (reformer) 1950 Robert E. Lee (military officer) 1900 
John James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Abraham Lincoln (statesman) 1900 
‘George Bancroft (historian) 1910 Henry W. Longfellow (poet) 1900 
¥ Henry Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 James Russell Lowell (poet) 1905 
‘Alexander Graham Bell (inventor). 1950 Mary Lyom (educator) 1905 
fel Boone (explorer) 1915 James Madison (statesman) 1905 
Edwin Booth (actor) 1925 Horace Mann (educator) 1900 
hillips Brooks (clergyman) 1910 John Marshall (jurist) 1900 
{lliam Cullen Bryant (poet) 1910 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 1930 - 
iam Ellery Channing (clergyman) 1900 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 1905 
fus Choate (lawyer) 1915 James Monroe (statesman) 1930 
mry Clay (statesman) 1900 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 1900 
muel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) William T. G. Morton (dentist) 1920 
author) 1920 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 1919 


Hf 1935 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 1825 
Fenimore Cooper (author) 1910 Thomas Paine (philosopher) 1945 

ter Cooper (manufacturer) 1900 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 1920 
‘lotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 Francis Parkman (historian) 1915 
James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 George Peabody (merchant) 1900 
Jor 1900 William Penn (colonizer) 1935 
1900 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 1910 

1900 Walter Reed (surgeon) 1945 

1940 Theodore Roosevelt* (statesman) 1950 


1900 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 1920 
t Fult 1900 William T. Sherman (army officer) 1905 
h Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 1950 Joseph Story (jurist) 1900 


Crawford Gorgas (physician) 1950 Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 1910 
y S. Grant (statesman) 1900 Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) © 1900. > | 
Gray (botanist) 1900 Booker T. Washington (educator) 1945 


xander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 George Washington (statesman) 1900 
th aniel Hawthorne (author) -1900 Daniel Webster (statesman) 1900 
eph Henry (physicist) 1915 J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 1930 } 
Henry (statesman) 1920 Walt Whitman (poet) 1930 

) ndell Holmes (author) 1910 Eli Whitney (inventor) 1900 

rk oe (educator ) 1915. John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 1905 4 


1915 Emma Willard (educator) 1905 

1900 Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) 1910. ee * 

- Jackson (statesman ) 1910 Roger Williams (clergyman) FY 1920 2 
Jefferson (statesman) 1900 Woodrow Wilson* (statesman) 1950 


‘epresented by & bust. NOTE: In the 1950 election, the following ersons received over 10. votes but ; 
mee the corey two-thirds of the committee vote: Andrew Carnegie En industrialist), Dorothea Lynde Ox ee 
i oree (political economist), Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson (military officer), 
a: ames (psyen ologist), Henry David Thoreau (author » George. rieegnghanes oat f 


1943 
1944 The New York Times 


cite gt A ie  Puliteer Prize ‘Avards 


- Source: Columbia University, New York. (For years not listed, no award made) 
- Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


Meritorious Public Service 
1918" The New York Times 
1919 Milwaukee Journal 
1821.Boston Post We 
1922 The (N. ¥.) World 
1923 Memphis Commercial Appeal 
1924 The (N. Y.) World 
1926 The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 
1927.Canton (Ohio) Daily News 
1928 Indianapolis Times 
1929 The (N. Y.) Evening World 
1931 Atlanta Constitution 
1932 Indianapolis News ; 
1933 New York World-Telegram 
1934 Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
1935 The Sacramento Bee- 
1936 The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 
1937 St, Louis Post-Dispatch 
1938 The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 
Special Bronze Plaque: 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal 
The Miami Daily News 
Weterbury (Conn.): Republican and 
- American 
1941 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1942 Los Angeles Times 
The (Omaha) World-Herald 


1939 
1940 


1945 The Detroit Free Press 
1946 The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
1947 The (Baltimore) Sun 
1948 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
1949 (Lincoln) Nebraska State Journal 
1950 Chicago Daily News and The St. 
' Louis Post-Dispatch 

The Miami Herald and The Brooklyn 
Eagle 
1962 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Editorial 
1917 New York Tribune 
1918 The (Louisville, Ky.) Courier-Journal 
1920 Harvey E. NewsrancH ([{Omaha] 
Evening World-Herald) 
1922 Frank M. O’Brren (The New York 
Herald) 
1923, WiLt1aM ALLEN WHITE (The Emporia 
_ [Kans.] Gazette) 
1924 The Boston Herald 
Special prize: Frank JI. Corns (The 
Ss [N. ¥.] World) 
1925 Charleston (8. C.) News and. Courier 
1926 The New York Times aaah M. 
_ Kincssury) 
1927 The Boston Herald LAURISTON 
- BULLARD) 


1951 


. 1928 Grover CLEVELAND HALL (Montgomery 


 [Ala.] Advertiser) 

1929 Louis Isaac Jarre (Norfolk Virgintan- 
; Pilot) 

1931. Cuartes 8S. RYCKMAN 

_ [Nebr.] Tribune) 

1933 The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
1984 E. P. CHASE (Atlantic [Towa} “News 
eraeen) 


(Fremont 


1936 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1960 
1951 


1962 


1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 


1937 


1938 
1939 


1940 


1941 
1942 


Feirx Morrisey (The Washington 4 
C.] Post) a 
Grorcz B. Parker (The Sertpp 
Howard Newspapers) # 


WwW. W. WisEAcE (The [Des Motes} 
Register and Tribune) ; 


Oregonian) . 
Bart Howarp (St. Louis Post Biss 
patch) ae 
REUBEN Maury ([N. Y.] Daily New 
GEOFFREY Parsons (New York Herald” 
Tribune) 
Forrest W. SEYMOUR (The - 
Moines} Register and Tribune) | 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star ae 
J. HASKELL) 
GrorGE W. Potrer (The Provi 
{R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) ; 
Hoppina Carrer (The {Greenvil 
Miss.] Delta Democrat-Times) 
WitiiaM H. Grimes (The [N. ¥.] ‘Wa 
Street Journal) ; 
VIRGINIUS DABNEY (Richmond Ti 

Dispatch) < 
JoHN H. Crivrr (The Boston Her 

HERBERT ELLISTON (The Washin, tor 
Post) 


Citizen Patriot) : 
WiLtiam H. FITZpaTRIcK (rhe 
Orleans States) 
Lovis LaCoss (St, 
Democrat) 


perecneeen tc: 


News) ; 
Letanp Stowe (New York “Here : 
Tribune) 


Public Ledger and New York ptt 
Post) 

Waiter Duranty (The New Yo 
Times) CHARLES G. Ross (St, L 
Post-Dispatch) wig 
Epcar ANSEL MOWRER (Chicago 

News) 
FREDERICK T, Bmcwaun (The 
York Times) P 
ArTHUR Krock (The New York Tr t 
WILFRED C. BARBER (The Ch 
Tribune) 
ANNE O’HARE McCormice (Th 
York Times) x: 
AnTHour Krock (The New York! 

Lovis P, LooHNER (The Ass 
Press) ee 
Otto D. TouscHus (The New 

Times) . 

Group award* — ‘ 

Cartos P. RoMULO (The MM: 
Philippines Herald) © 


1943 Hanson W. Batpwin (The New York 
i Times) 

1944 Ernie Pyrite (Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance) 

1045 Harowtp V. (HAL) Borie (The Asso- 
np ciated Press) 

1046 ArNaLpo CorTxst (New York Times) 
«(1847 Broows ATKINSON (New York Times) 
g3P48 Discontinued 


ved ithe. recom- 

Board that a bronze 
ned and executed to recog- 

pine and symbolize the public services and the individual 
achievements of American news reporters in the war zones 
‘Europe, Asia and Africa from the beginning of the war. 


Cartoon 

1922 Rouiitiw EKmsy (The [N. Y] World) 
924 Jay Norwoop Darina (New York 
Tribune) 

925 Rotuiw Kmsy (The [N. Y.] World) 
26 D. R. FrrzPatRick USE. Louis Post- 
_ Dispatch) 

927 NELSON HARDING 
Eagle) 

NELSON HARDING 
_ Eagle) 


(Brooklyn Daily 
(Brooklyn Daily 


CHARLES R. MacavuLtey (Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle) 
931 Epmunp Durry (The [Baltimore] 


-HazoLp Morton TALBURT (Washing- 
ton Daily News) 
$34 EpmuND DUvUFFy 


(The [Baltimore] 


en) G. Werner (The [Oklahoma 
ity] Datly Oklahoman) 


(The [Baltimore] 


Jay Norwoop Dariuinc (New York 
. Herald Tribune). 

944 Ciirrorp K. BERRYMaN (The Wash- 
ington [D. C.] Evening Star) 

Bi _Mavtprn (United Feature Syn- 


RUCE ALEXANDER RussELL (Los An- 
sean) Times) : 


ant Boehiny’ Star) 
ienisT' Aria W.) MANNING (The 


News Photography vi 

1942 Mr.ton Brooxs (The Detroit New 

1943 Frank Noe (The Associated Press) 

1944 Franx Finan (The Associated Press) 
EarteE L. BunKeR (The [Omeaey 
World-Herald) 

1945 Joz ROSENTHAL (The Associated Fresiag 

1947 ARNOLD HARDY 

1948 Frank CUSHING (Boston Traveler) 

1949 Nat Fern (N. Y. Herald Tribune) a 

1960 Brzt Croucn (Oakland [Calif.] Trib- — 
une) 

1951 Max Drsror (The Associated Press) — 

1952 JoHN RosINsON and Don ULTANG 
(Des Moines Register and Tribune) _. 


National Telegraphic Reporting 
1942 Louis Stark (The New York Times) 
1944 Dewey L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 


Sun) 
(The New York 


1945 James B. RESTON 
Times) 
1946 Epwarp A. Harris (St. Louis Post- 


Dispatch) 

1947 Epwarp T. Fotiiarp (The Washington 
[D. C.] Post) 

National Reporting 

1848 Bert ANDREWS (New York Herald 
Tribune) : 
Nat 8. Finney (The Minneapolis — 
Tribune) 


1949 C. P. TrusseL, (The N. Y. Times) 
1950 Epwin O. GEER (Seattle Times) 
1951 No award* 

1962 ANTHONY LEvirro (The N. Y. Times) 


*It was announced by Columbia Untversity that the 
outstanding achievement in this field was the exclusive 
interview with President Truman by Arthur Krock of 
The New York Times. However, as Mr. Krock was a 
member of the advisory board which makes the award 
recommendations, no award was made. 
International Telegraphic Reporting 

1942 LAURENCE EDMUND ALLEN (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 

1943 Ira Wo.rert (North American News- — 
paper Alliance, Inc.) 

1944 DanNIEL De Luce (The Associated 
Press) 

1945 Marx 8. Watson (The [Baltimore} 
Sun) 

1946 Homer W. Bicart (New York Herald ; 
Tribune) oe 

1947 Enpy Grumore (The Associated Press) 


__ International Reporting ase ; 

1948 Pau. W. Warp (The [Baltimore] Sun) 
1949 Price Day (7he [Baltimore] Sun) <a 
1950 Epmunn Srevens (Christian Science 
Monitor) oh 
1961 Keyes Beecu and Frep SPARKS (Chi- 
cago Daily News); HomER BiGART and 
MARGUERITE HiaciIns (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune); RELMAN Morin and Don 
WHITEHEAD (The Associated Press) 
1962 JouHN M, HicHTowER (The Asics +; 
Press) By! 


Reporte 
1917 HERBERT BAYARD Sworr Bh bs - 
Worid) 


1920 
> World) 


1918 


Harotp A. LrrrnepaLe (New York Eve~ 


-. ning Post) 


1921 


— -:1922 


1923 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1929 


1930 


1931 
1932 


1938 
1929 
so40 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


— 1950 
1961 


1952. 


ee 


om 


Joun J. Leary, Ja. (The [N. ¥.} 
Lovis SEIBOLD (The [N. ¥.] World) 
EKirKkE L. Simpson (The Associated 
Press) 

Atva JouHnston (New York Times) 
MAGNER WHITE (San Diego Sun} 
Jamis W. MuLroy and ALvin HEH. 
GOLDSTEIN (Chicago Daily News) 
WILLIAM BuRKE MILLER (The [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) 

Joun T. Rocers (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 

PauLt Y. ANDERSON (St. Louis Post- 
Dispateh) 

RussELL D. OWEN 
Times) 

Special award: W. O. Daprine ({Au- 
burn [N. ¥.] Citizen) 

A. B. MacDonaLp (The Kansas City 
{Mo.] Star) 

W. C. Ricuarps, D. D. Martin, J. 8. 
Poouzr, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLoan 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) 
Francis A. Jamieson (The Associated 
Press) 

Royce Barer (San Francisco Chron- 
tcle) 

Wittiam H. Tarior (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Lauren D, Lyman ( The New York 


(The New York 


Times) 


Joun J. ONem. (New York Heraid 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE 
(The New York Times), Howaro W. 
BLakEesSLZE (The Associated Press), 
GOBIND BreHarr LaL (Universal Serv- 
ice), Dayim Dretz (The Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers) 

RAYMOND SerictE (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette} 

THomas L. Stonzs (New York World- 
Telegram) 

8S. Burton Beato (New York World- 
Telegram) 

WersTproox Prater (New York World- 
Telegram) 

STanton D&LAPLANE vail Franctscc 
Chronicle) 

GEORGE WELLER (Chicago Darly News) 
Pau SCHOENSTEIN and associates 
(New York Journal-American) 

Jack S. McDowsE.. (The {San Fran- 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 


Wintiam LEONARD LAURENCE (The 
New York Times) 

Freperick WouiTman (New York 
World-Telegram) 

; . Local Reporting 

GrorGe BE. Goopwin (The Atlanta 
Journal) 

Matcotm JoHnson (The [N. Y.] Sun) 


Meyer Bercer (The New York Times) 
Epwarp S. Monrcomery (The San 
Francisco Examiner). 

GEORGE DE CARVALHO. (The ‘San. Fran- 
cisco Chronicle) 


1941 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1948 


1951 


1962 


History of Services Rendered Public 


1948 


1918 
1919 


1921 


1922 
1923 
1924. 


1925 
1926. 
1927 


The New York Times for the publid 
educational value of its foreign news 
report, exemplified by its scope, by 


tion, and supplementary backgrour 
information, illustration, and oe 4 
pretation. ; ; 


Censorship, for the creation and ad. : 
ministration of the newspaper 15 
radio codes. 


ing the fate seven years as a ee te : 
of the Advisory Board of the Gra 
uate School of Journalism, Colum 
University. The cartographers of t. 
American ‘press whose maps of 1 
war fronts have helped notably 
clarify and inerease public. inform 
tion on the progress of the Arm 
and Navies. 
(Pulitzer centennial year.) Colum 
University and the Graduate Sch 
of Journalism, for their. efforts 
maintain and advance the hi 
atandards governing the Pulit 
Frize awards. The St. Louis Post-D 
patch, for its unswerving adherenc 
to the public and professional i 
of its founder and its constru 
leadership in the field of Americ 2 
journalism. “i 
Dea. Frank D. FacKENTHAL, for hi 
interest and service during the = ; 
years. 

Crrus L. Sunzpercer (The New 
Times) for his exclusive inte 
with Archbishop Stepinatz in a ¥ 
slav prison. 
The Kansas City Star for news cov 
erage of 1961 floods in Kansas 
northwestern Missouri. ; 
Max Kase (New York Journal-Amet 
can) for exposures of bribery 2 
other corruption in college basketb 


American Press in Preceding Y 


Minna LEWISON and HENRY 
HoucH 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters i an 
_ Novel ‘i 
His Family, By ERNEST Pooue 3 
The Magnificent Ambersons. * 
Boots TARKINGTON 
The Age of Innocence. By 
Warton * 
Alice Adams. By Boortu "TARKINGT 
One of Ours. By WILLA cee) i 
The Able Mokeug its [AF 
WILSON 
So Big. By EDNA FERDER 
Arrowsmith. By SINCLAIR 
Early Autumn. By Lovis Bros ° 


1928 The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
: THORNTON WILDER 
om 1929 Scarlet Sister Mary. By Juuta Prerer- 
19380 Laughing Boy. By Ottver LA Farce 
1931 Years of Grace. By MarGaRET AYER 
* | BarNEs 
1832 The Good Earth. By Pear. 8, Buck 
1933 The Store. By T. 8S. SrRiBLING 
te Lamb in His Bosom, By CaRouInE 
MILLER 
Now in November. 
WINSLOW JOHNSON 
936 Honey in the Horn. By Harow L. 
Davis 
1937 Gone With the Wind. By Manrcarer 
_ MrrcHELL 
8 The Late George Apley. By Jonw 
PHILLIPS MArRQuaNnD 
938 The Yearling. By Marsozm KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 
940 The Grapes of Wrath. By JoHN STEIn- 
- BECK 
st: 2 In This Our Life. By ELLEN Giascow 
1943 Dragon’s Teeth. By UPpTon SINCLAIR 
844 Journey in the Dark. By Marrin 
_ FLAVIN 
945 A Bell for Adano. By JoHNn HERSEY 
Be All the King’s Men, By RosertT PENN 
WarkREN 
Tales of the South Pacific. By James 
_ A. MICHENER 
Guard of Honor. By sees GovuLp 


By JOSEPHINE 


The Town. BY ‘Conrap RICHTER 
The Caine Mutiny. By Herman Wovx 


Drama 


Miss Lulu Bett. By ZONA GALE 
nna Christie. By EUGENE O'NEILL 


NEY r Howanp 
} raig’s Wife. By Grorcr KELLY 
In Abraham’s Bosom. By PAUL GREEN 
‘Strange Interlude. By Evcune O'Neriu 
reet Scene. By ELMER L. RICE 
SU et Pastures. By Marc Con- 


ty sons House. By Susan GLASPELL 

Of Thee I Sing. By Grorcr 8S. Kavr- 
, MorRrIE RYSKIND & Ira GERSHWIN 
, Your Houses. By MaxweLut AN- 


nm in White. By SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
e Old Maid. By ZOE AKINS 


Sag Can’t Take It With You. By Moss 
Hart and Grorcre §. KAUFMAN 
Our Town, By TuoRNTON WILDER 


1940 Phe Time of Your Life. By Wma 
SAROYAN i 

1941 There Shall Be No Night. By Rosrert 
E. SHERWOOD 

1943 The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 

; WILDER 

1945 Harvey. By Mary OHASE 

1946 State of the Union. By Russ. Crouse 
and Howarp LINDSAY 

1948 A Streetcar Named Desire. By TEN- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS 

1949 Death of a Salesman. 
MILLER f 

1950 South Pacific. By RicHARD RODGERS, 
OscakR HAMMERSTEIN II, and JosHuUA 
LOGAN 

1962 The Shrike. By JoSEPH KRAMM 


United States History 

1917 With Americans of Past and Present 
Days. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Ambassador 
of France to U. 8. i 

1918 A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. — 
By JaAMrES ForD RHODES 

1920 The War with Mexico. By Jusrxn H.. 
SMITH 

1921 The Victory at Sea. By WriLIAM Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
TON J. HENDRICK 

1922 The Founding of New England. By 
JamES TRUSLOW ADAMS 

1923 The Supreme Court in United States 
History. By CHARLES WARREN 

19324 The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
HowarpD McILwaIn 

1925 A History of the American Frontier. 
By’FREDERIC L. PAXSON 

1926 The History of the United States. By 
EDWARD CHANNING 

1927 Pinckney’s Treaty. By SAMUEL Fiaca 
Bemis 

1928 Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON LoviIs PaRRINGTOoN 

1929 The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FRED ALBERT SHANNON 

1930 The War of Independence. By CLAUDE 
H, VAN TYNE 

1931 The Coming of the War: 1914. By 
BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 

1932 My Experlences in the World War. 
By JoHn J, PERsHING 

1933 The Significance of Sections in Amer- 
toan History. By Freprrick J. TURNER ~ 

1934 The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 

1935 The Colonial Period of American His- 
tory. By CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS 

1936 The Constitutional History of the 
United States. By ANDREW C. Mo- a 
LAUGHLIN 

1987 The Flowering of New England. By 
Van Wyck Brooks 

1988 The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By 
PAUL HERMAN Buck a 

1939 A History of American Magazines. " 
FRANK LUTHER Morr ‘ 


By ARTHUR 


) Abraham Lincoln: The War Years. 


By Cart SANDBURG 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1 860. By 
- Marcus Lee HANSEN 
Reveille in Washington. By MARGARET 


_ LEECH 


Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
In. By ESTHER FoRBES 

The Growth of American Thought, By 
MERLE CuRTI 
Unfinished Business. 
BoNnsAL : 
The Age of Jackson. By ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Scientists Against Time. By JAMES 


By STEPHEN 


_ PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD 


Across the Wide Missouri, By BERNARD 
DEVoOTO 
The Disruption of American Democ- 


racy. By Roy FRANKLIN NICHOLS 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 


1930. 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 


4 


=“ 


3 1939 Benjamin Franklin, 
_ Doren 


Art and Life in America. By OLIVER 
W. LarKIn 
The Old Northwest, Pioneer Period 


-1815~1840, Vols. I and II. By R. Car- 


LYLE BULEY 


The Uprooted. By Oscark HANDLIN 


Biography 
Julia Ward Howe, By Laura EB. Rice- 
ARDS and MavupE Hower ELLIOTT as- 
sisted by FLorENcE Hower Hai 


' Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. He. 


WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 

The Education of Henry Adams. By 
HENRY ADAMS 

The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 
J. BEVERIDGE 


The Americanization of Edward Bok. 


By Epwarp Bok 


A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 


HAMLIN GARLAND 

The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mi- 
CHAEL IpvorsKY PUPIN 

Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE . 

The Life of Sir William Oster. By 
Harvey CUSHING 

Whitman. By Emory HoLLoway 

The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
The Training of an American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK 

The Raven. By MARQUIS JAMES 
Charles W. Eliot. By HENRY JAMES 
Theodore Roosevelt. By Henry F. 
PRINGLE 

Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 
John Hay, By TyLzR DENNETT 

R. E, Lee. By Douctas 8. FREEMAN 


The Thought and Character of Wil- 


liam James, By RALPH BARTON PERRY 
Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS 
Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Andrew Jackson. By Marquis JAMES 
By OarL- VAN 


1950 


1951 
1952 


1918* Love Songs. By Sara TEASDALE — 
1919* Old Road to Paradise. By {anc 


1922 
1923 


1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 


* Previous to the establishment of this p: 


Crusader in Crinoline. By Fons | 


BAKER ar: 
Jonathan Edwards. By Oa ELIZABETH. i 
WINSLOW j 


WILson 2Oe 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 

ELIoT Morison 
The American Leonardo: The Life of — 
Samuel F. B. Morse. By CARLTON: — 
MABEE ‘ 
George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel, By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 
Son of the Wilderness. By LINNIE 
MaAgsH WOLFE 
The Autobiography of William Alle 
White 

) Forgotten First Citizen: 
low. By MARGARET CLAPP 
Roosevelt and Hopkins. By ROBERT 
SHERWOOD 
John Quincy Adams and the Foun=, 
dations of American Foreign Policy. 
By SamvueL Fuacc Bemis 
John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. 
By Marcaret LOvIsE Corr ana 
Charles Evans Hughes. By MEzLO J 

PUSEY : 


John Bige- 


Poetry 


WmpEMER 
Corn Huskers. By Carri Saniupes 
Collected Poems. By Enwin ARLIN 
RosINson 
The Ballad of the Harp-Weav 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight S 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A.M 
cellany. By EpNA ST. VINCENT MIL 
New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes, By ROBERT Frost 
The Man Who Died Twice. By Epw 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON y 
What’s O’Clock. By AMY LOWELL 
Fiddler’ $s Farewell. By Leonora S 


INSON 
John Brown's Body. By STEPHEN: 
CENT BENET 

Selected Poems, By ConRAD AIxE! i< 4 
Collected Poems. By Rosert Frost 
The Flowering Stone. By Geo 
DILLON i aay 
Conquistador, By ARCHIBALD Ma 
Collected Verse. By ROBERT HILL 
Bright Ambush, By AUDRES mf 
MANN 
Strange Holiness, By Rortur a 
TRAM COFFIN 
A Further Range. By RoBerT Fr 
Cold Morning Sky. By Marya- 
ENSKA 5 
Selected Poems. By JoHN. 
FLETCHER ay « 
Collected Poems. By Marx \ 


the 1918 and_1919 awards were made from pr 
vided by the Poetry Society. *; hel 


(1941 Sunderland Capture. By LEONARD 
_ Bacon 

1042 The Dust Which Is God. By RUST Ete 
is Rose BENET 

1943 A Witness Tree. By Rosert Frost 
1944 Western Star. By STEPHEN VINCENT 
=e BENET 

V-Letter and Other Poems. By Kar. 
SHAPIRO 

Lord Weary’s Castle. By Rosertr 
LOWELL 

The Age of Anziety. Hy W. H. Avupren 
Terror. and Decorum. By Prete 
VIERECK 

1960 Annie Allen. By GWENDOLYN BROOKS 
1951 Complete Poems. By Cari SANDBURG 


ate 943 Secular Cantata No. 2, A Free Song. 
By Wru1m ScHUMAN 


Production 
Wings, Paramount 


9 The Broadway Melody, M-G-M 

All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
- . -versal 

| Cimarron, REO Radio 
_ Grand Hotel, M-G-M 
-Cavaleade, Fox 
34 It Happened One Night, Columbia 

_ Mutiny on the Bounty, M-G-M 
_ The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 
_ The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 
You Can’t Take It With You, Co- 
___— lumbia 
}: Gone “With the Wind, Selznick— 
3 _ M-G-M 
Rebecca, Selznick-UA 

How Green Was My Valley, 20th 
_ Century-Fox 
_ Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 

3 Casablanca, Warner Bros. 
p44 Going My Way, Paramount 

5 The Lost Weekend, Paramount 
he Best Years of Our Lives, Gold- 
_ Wyn-REO Radio 
_ Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Cen- 
_- tury-Fox 
amlet, Rank-Two Cities—U-I 
fs the King’s Men, Rossen—Colum- 


1951 pa American in Paris, M-G-M 


Marte Dressler, Min and Bill 
Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madelon 
anh aa 


-1947 Symphony No. 3. By CHartes Ives 


ee of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Direction 


1945 Appalachian Spring. By AARON Cop- 4 
1946 The Canticle of the Sun. By LEO" 
SoWERBY 


1948 Symphony No. 3. By WALTER PISTON 
1949 Louisiana Story music. By Viren. 
THOMSON : 
1950 The Consul. By GrAN-CarRLo MENOTTY % 
1851 Music for opera Giants in the Earth. 
By Dovcias STUART Moore 
By on 


1962 Symphony Concertante. 
KUBICK 


Special Award 
1944 Oklahoma! By RicHarp RODGERS and : 
Oscak HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND 


Director and Movie 


Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven, 

Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian Nights 

Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady 

Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the Wester. 
Front 

Norman Taurog, Skippy 

Frank Borzage, Bad Girl 

Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade . 

Frank Capra, It Happened One Night 

John Ford, The Informer 

Frank Capra, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 

Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 

Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With You 


Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 


John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver 

Michael Curtiz, Casablanca 

Leo McCarey, Going My Way 

Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 

William Wyler, The Best Years of Our 
Lives 

Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agreement ; 


John Huston, Treasure of Sierra Madre 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Three } 

Wives L 
Joseph L: Mankiewicz, All About Eve 
George Stevens, A Place in the Sun “ 


Actor and Movie y ] 
Emil Jannings, The Way of All Flesh, The AS 
Last Command , i 
Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona J 
George Arliss, Disraeli ; 
Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul : 
Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyc 
Wallace Beery, The Champ f 
Charles Laughton, ° ae bie us 
Henry VWI 


See Fatectaa ana Movie 
Y Claudette Colbert, It Dated elded One 
p Night 
Bette Davis, Dangerous 
Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld 
‘Luise Rainer, The Good Earth - 
Bette Davis, Jezebel 
Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 
Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 
Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 
Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 
Jennifer Jones, The Song of Berna- 
dette 
Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 
Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 
Olivia de Havilland, To Each His 
Own 
Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daugh- 
ter 
Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 
Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 
Judy Holliday, Born Yesterday 
_ Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 
Actress (supporting role) 
Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 
Alice Brady, In Old Chicago 
Fay Bainter, Jezebel 
Hattie McDaniel, Gone With the 
x Paar Wind 


Sane ee ‘Academy Awards—(cont.) _ 


Clark Gable, Jt Happened One Night 


‘Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 


‘Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 


‘Jose Ferrer, Cyrano de Bergerac 


Actor and Movie 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer st 
Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteur 

Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous 
Spencer Tracy, Boys Town 
Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
James Stewart, The Philadelphia Story — 


James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 


Bing Crosby, Going My Way 
Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend : 
Fredric March, The Best Years of our a 
Lives 3 
Ronald Colman, A Double Lije 


Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men 
Humphrey Bogart, The African Queen 


Actor (supporting role) 
Walter Brennan, Come and Get It - ; 
Joseph Schildkraut, The Life of Emile Zola i 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky 2 
Thomas Mitchell, Stagecoach 


1940 Jane Darwell, ‘The Grapes of Wrath Walter Brennan, The Westerner 
1941 Mary Astor, The Great Lie Donald Crisp, How Green Was My Vaile 
1942 Teresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver Van Heflin, Johnny Eager 4 
1943 Katina Paxinou, For Whom the Bell Charles Coburn, The More the Merrier 
Tolls | , 
1944 Ethel Barrymore, None But the Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 
Lonely Heart ‘ . 
1945 Anne Revere, National Velvet James Dunn, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
1946 Anne Baxter, The Razor’s Edge Harold Russell, The Best Years of Our 
Lives . == 
1947 Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s Agreé- Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Stre = 
ment : ‘iin 
1948 Claire Trevor, Key Largo Walter Huston, The Treasure of S 
‘ Madre 
1949 Mercedes McCambridge, AN the Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High 
King’s Men ; 
1950 Josephine Hull, Harvey George Sanders, All About Eve : 
1951 Kim Hunter, A Streetcar Named Karl Malden, A Streetcar Named Desir 
a Desire 
tet Poets Laureate of England ite 
William D’Avenant.............. 1638-1668 Thomas Warton ............... 1785- 
John Dryden ....... ..eeees,... 1670-1689 _ Henry James Pye wasps sans etree (90> 
Thomas Shadwell .............: 1689-1692 Robert Southey ........ ke a ee 1813- 
BanuosePate, oo on tebe Chek 1692-1715 William Wordsworth ........... 1845 
Nicholas Rowe .........-+.+.... 1715-1718 Alfred Tennyson ............... 
Laurence Eusden .............. 1718-1730 ° Alfred:Austin .a\.4..ccpsce Spee 
Colley Cibber ...... EG Se x es OE 1730-1757 . Robert Bridges). co. ays a aoe 
William ‘Whitehead gk Rete 1757-1785 Jobn Masefield .......-......... :1980- 


ai 2 


iginally, the title “poet laureate” was frequently given to eminent poets, sometimes by universitie 
eddy me the title has been appiied to a poet appointed as an officer of the royal household to write 
ene sithonan nawatays tt there are no specific duties, the appointment being. largely honorary. The 


i 
i tegetres an. igi ae bik ge ‘often considered the first poet laureate of England (1619-1637), the title was un 
ind there had been other. unoffloial poets laureate before him. The titie was first officially given to. DY é ven 


1638. 
The laureateship was declined by Thomas Gray In 1757, William Mason In 1785, and Sir Walter Scott In 


a 


. 
P~ ‘ 


Art direction (black-and-white): Richard 
Day, A Streetcar Named Desire. 
_ Art direction (color): Cedric Gibbons and 
Preston Ames, An American in Paris. 
Cinematography (black-and-white): 
 «Jiam C. Mellor, A Place in the Sun. 
Cinematography (color): Alfred Gilks, An 
- American in Paris. 
Costume design (black-and-white): Edith 
Head, A Place in the Sun. 
Costume design (color): Orry Kelly, Wal- 
ter Plunkett and Irene Sharaff, An 
American in Paris. 
pedmentary (feature): Hon-Tiki, Artfilm- 
_ RKO Radio. 
Documentary (short subjects): Benjy, Par- 
_ amount-Fred Zinnemann. 
Film editing: William Hornbeck, A Place 
n the Sun. 
Foreign-language film (special award): 
_Rashomon (Japanese). 
: g G. Thalberg Memorial Award: 
_ Arthur Freed. 
usic (score of drama or comedy): Franz 
__. Waxman, A Place in the Sun. 
; Mu: © (score of musical Ty Johnny 


Wil- 


sic (song): “In the Cool, Cool, Cool of 
the Evening,” from Here Comes the 
Groom, Bossy. Carmichael, Johnny Mer- 


a 


[ The Grapes of Wrath, 20th Cent.- 


4. John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
The Baker’s Wife (French) 

. Citizen Kane, RKO-Mercury 

Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

John Ford, How Green Was My 


l.in Which We Serve, UA-Noel 
Coward 

: mes Cagney, Yankee Doodle 
nes Moorehead, The Magnifi- 
Zl ent Ambersons 
4, John Farrow, Wake Island 

|. Watch on the Rhine, Warner Bros. 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 
Ida Lupino, The Hard Way 
The More the 


2. 
3. 
4. George Stevens, 

_. Merrier 

1. Going My Way, Paramount 

TY pees Going My Way 


4 9 MeCarey,. Going My Way 


care \ a 


* Reh od AW ACG, } 


Other eae Awards for 1951 


Short subjects (cartoon): Two Mouseke- 


Short subjects (2-reel): Nature’s Half Acre, 


New York Film Critics’ Awards 


(best motion picture; 2—best male performance; 3—best feminine performance; 4—best direction; 
5—best foreign film; 6—special award.) 


Set decoration (black-and-white): Geo: 
J. Hopkins, A Streetcar Named Desire. — 

Set decoration (color): Edwin .B. Willis, 
Keogh Gleason, An American in Paris. 


teers, M-G-M-Fred Quimby. 
Short subjects (1-reel): World of Kids, 
Warner-Robert Youngson. 


Walt Disney-RKO. : 

Sound recording: M-G-M, The Great Ca- 
TUSO. 

Technical awards (class 2): Gordon Jen- 
nings, S. L. Stancliffe and Paramount — 
Special Photographic and Engines 7. 
Depts.; Olin L. Dupy, M-G-M. ‘ 

Technical awards (class 3): Richard M. 
Haff, Frank P. Hernfeld, Garland C. 
Misener and Ansco Film Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corp.; Fred — 
Ponedel, Ralph Ayres and George Brown 
of Warner Bros.; Glen Robinson and 
M-G-M Construction Dept.; Jack Gay- 
lord and M-G-M Construction Dept.; 
Carlos Rivas, M-G-M. 


Writing (screenplay): Michael Wilson and 
Harry Brown, A Place in the Sun. : 

Writing (story and screenplay): Alan Jay 
Lerner, An American in Paris. 


Writing (motion-picture story): Paul Dehn 
and James Bernard, Seven Days to Noon, — 


1945 1. The Lost Weekend, Paramount — 
2. Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend § 
3. Ingrid Bergman, Spellbound and — 
The Bells of St. Mary’s 
4, Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 
5 
6 


. (None) 
. The True Glory and The. Fighting 
Lady 


{ 

i 

. The Best Years of Our Lives, ‘q 
ye 

r 


1946 1 
Goldwyn-RKO Radio 
2. Laurence Olivier, Henry V 
3. Celia Johnson, Brief Encounter 
4. William Wyler, The Best Years of i 
Our Lives d 
5. Open City (Italian) : 
1947 1. Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th ‘4 
Century-Fox 4 
2. William Powell, Life With Father — 
3. Deborah Kerr, The Adventuress on 
and Black Narcissus p 
4, Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agree 
ment and Boomerang Bf a 
5. To Live in Peace (Italian) Bi 
1948 1. Treasure of Sierra Madre, Warn 


Bros. of 
- Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 
A pe de. aiiland, me Sria 


tos 


Madre 
5. Paisan (Italian) 
1. All the King’s Men, Rocsens 
Columbia 
2. Broderick Crawford, All the King’s 
: Men s 
3. Olivia de Havilland, The Heiress 
4, Carol Reed, The Fallen Idol 
5. The Bicycle Thief (Italian) 
1, All About Eve, 20th Century-Fox 
2. Gregory Peck, Twelve O’Clock 
High 


1949 


1950 . 


New York Drama Critics’ Circle Awards 


1986-36 Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson 
1936-37 High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson 
1937-38 Of Mice and Men, by. John Stein- 
beck 
Shadow. and Substance, by .Paul 
; - Vincent -Carroll! 
1988-89 (No award) 
The White Steed, by Paul Vincent 
: Carroll? 
1986-40 The Time of Your Life, by William 
ee Saroyan 
1940-41 Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian 
«|. Hellman 
? The Corn Is Gr 
liams?! 
1941-42 (No award) 
; Blithe Spirit, by ‘Noel Coward! 
: 1942-43 The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley 
1943-44 (No award) ‘ 
—*. Jacobowsky and the Colonel, by 
Franz Werfel-S. N. Behrman? 


Hreen, by gat hat Wil- 


1944-45 The Glass MchoRe res by Tennessee. 


s Williams 
1945-46 (No award) 
- -. Carousel, by Rodgers and Ham- 
; merstein? 
1946-47 All My Sons, by Arthur Miller 
: No Exit, by Jean-Paul Sartre* - 
Brigadoon, by Lerner and Loewe? 


1 Citation for best foreign play. 
Catatopher Isherwood’s Bertin Stortes. 


Awards by Music Critics’ Circle of New York 


1941-49 Symphony No. 3, by William Schu- 
man 
1942-43 Symphony No. 1, by Paul Creston 
1943-44 Jeremiah Symphony, by Leonard 
att Bernstein 
1944-45 Symphony No. 2, by Walter Piston 
be gtd Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, 
mk by Samuel Barber 
1946-47 Symphony No. 3, by Aaron Cop- 
See land 
Quartet No. 2, utd Ernest Bloch? 
1947-48 Symphony No. 3, by Wallingford 
POT Salat 


Et John. Huston, Treasure o} Slerra 


2 Citation for best musical. 
6 For ‘distinguished 


oe 
as 
4. 

5. 

1951 1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 


1947-48 


1948-49 


1949-60 


‘1960-51 


1061-52 


1948-49 


1961? 


_ slav Martinu 


the period from Ogt. 1950 through 1951. In this when : 


3 Based on a novel by Arthur Koestier. 
and original contribution to the thewter.” " 


Bette Davis, All About Hees ae 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, All About : 
Eve 4 
Ways of Love (Franco-Italian) 
A Streetcar Named Desire, Warner a 
Bros. : 
Arthur Kennedy, Bright Vict rif 
‘Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 5am 
Elia Kazan, A Streetcar Named 
Desire 
Miracle in Milan (Italian) - 


A Streetcar Named Desire, by i 
nessee Williams BS 
The Winslow Boy, by Terence 1 
tigan? 
Death of a Salesman, by Art 
Miller , 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, 
Jean Giraudoux—Maurice Valenc} 
South Pacific, by Rodgers, 
merstein, and Joshua Logan? — 
The Member of the Wedding, 
Carson McCullers fares 
The Cocktail Party, by T. 8. 
The Consul, by Gian-Carlo M 
notti? es 
Darkness 
Kingsley’ 
The Lady’s Not for Burning 
Christopher Fry 
Guys and Dolls, by Abe B 
Jo Swerling, and Frank Loes a 
I Am a Camera, by John Bu ce 


Drutent 

Venus Observed, by ‘Chris her 
Pa Joey, by Richard Ks 

Lorenz Hart and John O'Hara? 
Don Juan in Hell, by Geeres e 
nard Shaw* 


at Noon, by Si 


Variation, Chaconne and. r 
by Norman Dello Joio M 


String Quartet iets 
Kirchner! - 

Short Symphony, | 
Swanson® 
Comedy on the Bridge, 2 


ard was made.:] 


cea! hh sD 


at tise fel bs lh 


-y\HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
5 i Rees flight only 45 years ago, his dreams 
of flying go back to mythology. 

_ The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
ie Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
a8 AD. 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now call helicopters. 


- Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
sf in balloons. 
- :1782—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
Ip a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 


1783—First hhydrogen-filled@ balloon flight. 
“Jacques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
supervised construction by A. J. and M. 
N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
hich was filled with hydrogen. It got up 
_ to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi, in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 

1783—First human balloon filghts. A 
(i nchman, Jean Pilftre de Rozier, made 
first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 


;, reaching & peak altitude of about 
,» and ele about 514 mi. in 


st woman to fly. Mme. iat 
opera singer (June 4). 


} First balloon flight in America. Jean 
Pierre Blanchard, 2 French pilot, made 

t from Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
ester Co., N. J., in a little over 


st military use of the balloon. 
Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
or the French Army, made two 4 
servation ascents. The military 


a parachute jump. André-Jacques 
merin dropped from about 6,500 it. 


meter ‘chute made of white canvas 
pibaait «Retest (Oct, 22) 


AVIATION 


ef Famous Firsts in Aviation 


Fe ERS Mien Ata BPA ht a 


1843—First air transport company. In Lon- 
don, William S. Henson and John String- 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. se 
It failed. 


1852—First dirigible. Henri Giftard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on & 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). 


1860—First aerial photographers. Samuel 
Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. 


1872—First gas-engine powered dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from the 
supporting bag. 
1873—First transatlantic attempt. The New 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at- 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the bag 
during inflation brought collapse of the 
balloon and the project. 
1897—First successful metal dirigible. An 
all-metal dirigible, designed by David q 
| 


we 


Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered © 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got several 
miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Noy. 13). 


1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany’s — 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the ~ 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air- 
ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
br. and got 3% mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). i 

1903—First successful heavier-than-air 
machine flight. Aviation was really born — 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
When Orville Wright crawled to his 
‘prone position between the wings of the 
biplane be and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air. 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that — 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec. and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17). 

1904—First airplane maneuvers. Orville 
Wright made the first turn with an air- 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. — "i 


1905—First airplane flight over half 


hour. Orville Wright kept his craft 
33 Raa 17 sec; (Oct. takes ‘ 


—1906—First European airplane flight. Al- 
berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 
a heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 

1908——First airplane fatality, Lt. Thomas EB. 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in.a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft, with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 

_ of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 
injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 

1810—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 

_No. 36 on March 8. 


1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 
Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 
‘The following January he reversed the 
process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 
‘the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 
‘in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 


1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 

1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 
and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 
still in his native Russia. 


1914—First aerial combat, In August, Allied 
and German pilots and observers started 
shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 


1915—First air raids on England. German 
Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 
four English communities (Jan. 19). 


' 1918—First U. 8S. air squadron. The J, 8. 
Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 
planes (British-designed) powered with 
_400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 


1918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 
ated for the Post Office Department by 
the Army, the first regular service was 
inaugurated with one round trip a day 
(except. Sunday) between Washington, 
‘D. C., and New York City (May 15). 


_1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss fiying boats com-~ 
manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 
‘reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
(May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was Fo soted by Walter Hinton, 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I flyers, 
made the 1,900 mi..from St,:John’s, Nid. 
. to Clifden, Ire.,.1n”16. hr, 12 min. in a 
_ Vickers-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 
Rolls-Royce engines (June 15-16). 


i E bes. 
1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com- 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr. 
later. The eastbound trip was made in — 
75 hr. (completed July 13). ’ 
1919—First scheduled passenger service 
(using airplanes). Aircraft Travel and 
Transport inaugurated London-Paris — 
service (Aug. 25). Later the company — 
started the first trans-channel mail sery-_ 
ice on the same route (Nov. 10). 


1921—First naval vessel sunk by aircraft. 
Two battleships being scrapped by treaty — 
were sunk by bombs dropped from Army — 
planes in demonstration put on by Brig. 
Gen. William 8. Mitchell (July 21), 
1921—First helium balloon, The O-7, non-— 
rigid Navy dirigible was first to use non- — 
inflammable helium as lifting gas, mak- 
ing a flight from Hampton Roads, Va., : 
to Washington, D. C, (Dec. 1). Si 
1922—First member of Caterpillar Club. 
Lt. (later Maj. Gen.) Harold Harris 
bailed out.of a crippled plane he was — 
testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio — 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man to 
join the Caterpillar Club—those whose 
lives have been sayed by parachute, 
1923—First nonstop transcontinental flight. 
Lts. John A. Macready and Oakley Kelly 
flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonst 
from New York to San Diego, a distan 
of just over 2,500 mi. in 26 hr, 50 min. 
(May 2-3), ae 
1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de la 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematic 
made the first successful flight in 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9).. 
1924—First round-the-world flight. Fo 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the OU, 8S. 
Army Air Corps took off from Seattle 
under command of Maj. Frederick Martin 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. | 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after a 
cuitous route—one source saying 2 
mi,, another saying 27,553 mi. 
1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. Cm 
‘Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a trim 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsber; 
over the North Pole and back in 1514-k 
flight (May 8-9). 
1927—First solo transatlantic  flig 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field, L. 
to stay aloft 33 hr, 39 min. and coy 
3,600 m1. to Le Bourget Field “outs 
Paris (May 20-21). 4 
1927—First transatlantic passenger. na 
A. Levine was piloted by Clare 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, 
to Eisleben, Ger., in a Wright-pom 
Bellanca (June 4-5). ‘ 


ing. Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
- plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. Rescued. 
1928—First U. S.Australia .flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Austraiians, and two 
_ American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 3i-—June 8). 
$—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
ilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
Carl Ben Eielson, flew from Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
29-—First of the endurance records. With 
Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
and Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
» remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
Los Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 

1929—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
little proved the feasibility of instrument 
‘fiying when he took off and landed en- 
tirely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
-1929-—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
Opel, German auto maker, stayed aioft 
his small rocket-powered craft for 
75 sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
9—First South Pole flight. Comdr. 
Richard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
i pilot, Harold I, June, radio operator, and 
: ‘Capt. A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
ales, Little America, over the South 
e and back (Nov. 28-29). 

—First Paris-New York nonstop flight. 
Dieudonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
ch pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 


ee ‘irst flight into the stratosphere. 
of. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 


‘of 51,793 ft. in a 17-hr. flight that 
_ termit ated on a glacier near Innsbruck, 
A Austr ta AMisy, 27). 


nin e rom. Aero-Thermo-Dynamic Duct, 
tial flow compressor—one that com- 
r in a flow parallel to the axis of 
' Upsala a series (or multiple 


rif 

air in a ‘direction tangential to the 
ating member (or impeller), sometimes 

ikened | e cream separator set on ite side. 


1928—First east-west transatlantic cross-. 


A Few Current Aviation Terms 


‘of power) but can hit it.in dives. Many jet- 


off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped _ 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. 
(Oct. 4-5). 
1982—First woman’s transatlantic solo. _ 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit-— 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took a 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). 
1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em-= " 
ployed by N. Y.-New England Airways. 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
16,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr. 491%4 min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr. 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 
1939—First turbojet fiight. Just before 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S3B turbojet (Aug. 27). 
1942—First American jet plane flight. Rob- 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). 
1947—First piloted supersonic flight in an 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at _ 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14). 
1949—First round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF crew 
of 13 flew a Bosing B-50A Superfortress 
around the world nonstop from Ft. — 
Worth, Tex., returning to same point; 
23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 min., with 4 aerial 
refuelings enroute (Feb. 27—Mar. 2). 
1950—First nonstop transatlantic jet flight. 
Col. David C. Schilling (USAF) flew 
3,300 mi. from England to Limestone, 
Maine, in 10 hr. 1 min. (Sept. 22). 
1950—First jet-plane battle. Four U. N. 
jets attacked by 8 to 12 Communist jets 
near Sinuiju, Korea. One enemy jet re- — t 
ported shot down and another damaged; 
no U.N. losses (Nov. 8). 


Critical speed—that at which compressi- 
bility effects begin to be encountered. Most ‘ 
propeller-driven aircraft don’t reach criti- 
cal speed in level flight (because of lack 


propelled planes, however, can reach it ins ie 
level alent. h : 


Supersonic inact vues which is f 
than the Ree: of.sound, wre 


L4, 
e; ‘International Nirplane Records 
Source: National Aeronautic Association. 
a over 3-kilometer-——1.864 mi. £8) 
Speed (mph) Date Type plane Pilot 
_ 266.583 Nov. 4, ’23 » Lt. Wiliams (U.S.A,) Mineola 
278.480 Dec. 11, '24 Adj. Bonnet (France) istres 
294.380 Sept. 3, '32 Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U.S. A.) Cleveland 
~ 304.980 Sept. 4, 33 Wedell-Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) Chicago 
314.320 Dec. 25, °34 Raymond Delmotte (France) Istres 
~ 352.388 Sept. 13, '35 Hughes Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 
379.626 Nov. HH, ’37 Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg 
469,220 Apr. 26, ’39 Fritz Wendell (Germany) Augsburg 
606.255 Nov. 7, 45 Gloster Meteor [¥ Gp. Capt, H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay 
616. Sept. 7, ’46 Gloster Meteor Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast 
Jet propelted : 
623.738 June 19, ’47 Lockheed P-30R Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
640.7 Aug. 20, ’47 Douglas D-558 Comdr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U-S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
~ 650.6 Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif, 
670.9 Sept. 15, '48 North American F-86A Maj. RL. Johnson (U.S.A.F.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
(Fastest U. 8. transeontinental—Col. W. H. Council, Lockheed P-80, from Long Beach, Calif. to La Guardia Field, — 
N. Y.—2, en 8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min.,, a sec., average speed 580.9 mph. ~Jan. 26, '46.) (Thig record ynofficially one 'y 
Se Maj. R. E. Schieeh and Maj. J. Howell in coe XB-47, from Seattle, *"Wash., to ‘Andrews 46 ld, Md., 2, ‘ 
mi.,in3 hr. 46 min., average speed bo? mph., Feb. 8, 1949.) 
Distance-———__————_——_—_—_———___——. 
‘Distance (mi.) Date Crew From To 
3,352.91 Oct. 28-29, ’26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget Jask 
3,910.90 June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlin, A. Levine (U.S. AD New York Eisleben, Germany. 
4,466.57 July 3-5, 28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) Rome Touros 
4,911.93 Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Bellonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 
§,011.35 July 28-30, '31 Russel N. Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul 
5,656.95 Aug. 5-7, 33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack " 
6,305.66 July 12-14, 37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachev, Daniflne (U.S.S.8.) Moscow San Jacinto, Ca 
7,158.44 Nov. 5-7, 38 ’ Sad. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) ismatia (Suez) Darwin oy 
7,916 . Nov. 19-20, ’45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, Guam Washington, D. 
; Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot(U.S.A) AX 
11,235.6 Sept. 29-Oct. 1,46  Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P, Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio 


a Sno light airplane distance and longest solo, international—Willlam P. Odem, U. 8, Beech Bonanza (185 
from onolulu, Hawaii to Teterboro, N. J., : 


Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. 
Taboling (U,S.A.) 


Distance (mi.) Date: 
~2,895.970 Aug. 3, '27 
4,763.700 May 31—June 2, '28 

_ 4,988,969 Dec. 15-1730 
5,088.275 May 31—June 2, ’30 

. 6,444,881 June 7-10, '31 

-6,587.442 Mar, 23-26, '32 
7,239.588 May 13-15, '38 

~ ,037.899 July 30—Aug. 1, '39 

_ 8,854.308 Aug. 1-3, '47 

‘Height (feet) Date 
38,419 July 25, ’37 
41,795 May 26, '29 
43,166 June 4, '30 
. 43,976 Sept. 16, ’32 
, 44,819 
47,352 
49,994 


56,046 
59,445* 


' * Jet-pro 

enone an ea, 394,795 ft. Capts. Orvil Anderson & Albert Stevens, U. 8. 
5 “i ie Record—47,910 ft. Maj. F. F: Ross, pilot, Lt. 
vO P. Morrissettl, Sgt. 


D., in 


balloo 
arrier, Cc. B. Webster, 


4,957.24 mi., March 8-9, 1949,) 
Distance (Closed Course) 
Crew 


A 


Edzard & Ristics (Germany) 


Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) 


Costos & Codos (France) 


U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) 
J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) 


Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) 


Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) 
Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, 


Aldo Stagliano, mech. (Italy) 


Lt. Col. 0. F. Lassiter, pilot (U.S.) 


Capt. W. J. Valentine, copilot 
Altitude 


Lt. C, C. Champion (U.S.A.) 
Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) 
Lt. Apollo Soucek (U.S.A.) 


(U.S.) 


Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) ; 


G. Lemoine (France) 

Com. Renato Donati (Italy) 
Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D, Swain (Gr. 
Fi, Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) 
Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) 


Britain) 


. 


John Cunningham (Gr. Britain) 


Noy. il, 1935 from F 
‘D. M. Davis, 


Place 
Dessau: a 
Casale del Paati 
Istres + 
Montecelio 
Istres 
Oran 
Kisarasu 
Rome 


Washington 
Dessau 


Filton, Bris' to 
Villacoubla 


copilot, Lts. 1 
W. 8. George, Harmon Field, Guam, MNeay 15, tale, Boeir z 


ear’ 


Helicopter Records 
2 Source: National Aeronautic Association. 
DISTANCE, AIRLINE 
‘International and U. S.: 703.6 miles 


Zins, copilot, (US), Sikorsky R-5, pow- 
ered by 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney, from 
‘Dayton, O. to Logan Field, Boston, 
big _ Mass. May 22, ’46. 


; DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT 


- International and U. S.: 621.369 miles 
Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, 
_ (U8), Sikorsky R-6A, powered by 450- 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O. Nov. 
14, °46. 


ALTITUDE 

International and U. 8.: 21,220 feet 
Capt. H. D. Gaddis (US), Sikorsky 
8-52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 
gag Conn., May 21, 1949. 


International and U. S.: 129.552 mph. 
Harold E. Thompson (US), Sikorsky 
 §-52-1, bette by 245 2 Acne 


Ir teetional Ae v. 8.: 122.749 mph. 
Harold £. Thompson (US), Sikorsky 
_ S-62-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 
Milford, Conn., May 6, 1949. 


D FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A 
ED CIRCUIT (625 MILES) 


ernational and U. S.: 107.251 km. ph. 


Aizline Com- 

transport mercial Private 

1,159 7,839 13,985 

1,197 11,677 20,832 

1,431 18,791 49,607 

1,587 34,578 93,782 

2,177 55,760 108,689 

2,315 63,940 - 106,951 

3,046 68,449 121,888 

5,815 162,873 128,207 

7,654 203,251 189,156 

7,059! 181,912! 2442701 

7,7622 176,8452 306,6992 

9,025 187,769 328,380 

580'574 10,813 197,000 371,861 
1, 1948. 2As of May 1, 1949. # Total 
is as of Dec, 31, Yo5i. NOTE: No 


Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot, Maj. W. E.. 


U.S. Scheduled Airlines, 1951 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Revenue ~ 
passenger 
miles, 1951 


Certificated 
route 
mileage 


_ Domestic (Trunk) a 
2,467,833,000 


19,981 
Branitizicike vc ieee sean 4,831 267,566,000 
Capttaliste deste Seiciccnia» 7,372 604,239,000 
Chicago & Southern........ 6,118 167,861,000 
Colonial 1,378 61,981,000 
Continental 4,250 » 106,210,000 
Delta ceauscwos ces 7,578 401,856,000 
Eastern cdo atnc sisieinesieieteine 18,307 1,548,548,000 
inlandissce os. vt seseee ace 1,913 40,757,000 
Mid-Continent:............ 4,594 121,148,000 
Nationale geet cscs 2,829 403,520,000 
Northeast.............0... 2,833 87,506,000 
Northwests <i cisiicecee 11,043 472,121,000 
Vans World (TWA).......- 15,773. 1,512,407,000 — 
Neunicale dice nares sees 15,806 1,730,950,000 

Wishoes Gloainisiatelagws Seat 216,221,000 

WOW cccssccacsoeec sess « 10,210,724,000 
All Americaf.............. 
BONANZS vic oe ssciciam oivta sess 
Centraltas sc cicsnuenive sons 
Emplre tig wiacti series wwlcie'e ale 
ErOnhetese ieee cuscsteeece asia 
Helicopter (Chicago).......) 305 .....0. 
Helicopter (Los Angeles)....) 401  ........ 
Lake Central.............. 


Mid-Continent 


Mid-West. ....sccceecceeee 

Ozark cc... eretsrareverate alors 

Galil hl BAaaancseeceesos 

IONE GTi ste are oieieiglain ce ciersiciere 

RODINSONeR cn recs waice cee oa 15 "578,000 
SOUUMOIN Gs scicecaccastes 2,117 17,185,000 
SOUDIWESUS os c's ce wnaccatee 1,272 26,333,000 — 
Trans-Texas...... BARS SSS 2,219 17,377,000 
West Coast..........2 Saunt 864 11,416,000 
Wiggins, E. W............ 793 _ . 371,000 
Wisconsin-Central. AM alee 1,712 15,303,000. 


Fotehis foseevceasece AD eetse9 289,616,000. 
International 
& Overseas 


86,381,000 
3 64,320,000 
Caribbean. ..,......6 eens 
Chicago & Southem. Dietcloc were 
Goloniaty sh sen cckeworece 


eK 
a he > 


ea es as 
SE oy ee 


Panaglacidicvssiocnbcoeeins 
Hirans-Pacitics;:)..4..css)ciwes 
Trans World shages Rees ASE, 
Unitedercic ccs avec BEARS de 
UMCA..... ISAO ASG 


“Important American Aircraft Types WU. S. Air for 


Source: U. S. Department of Defense. 


Maximum 


: ; take-off Span Length Height : 
Be Type Manufacturer Power plant! ratings ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. Weight? Speed Crew 
‘ BOMBERS 
 B-26A thruF Douglas 2 R-2800 PW-79 2,000 hp. 70 0 50 8 18 5 40,000 370top 3. 
B-29 & B-29A _— Boeing 4 R-3350-793 2,200hp. 141 3 99 O 27 9Q 140,000 400top 11 
X & YB-35 Northrop 4 R-4360 P&W 3,000 hp. 172 0 53 Q 20 O 213,000 400 appx. g — 
B-36D Convair 6 R-4360-41 P&W5 3,500 hp. 230 0 162 1 46 8 358,000 Over 435-16 
—B-45A &C North American } 4 J-47-GE-7 or -96 §,200 lb. 89 0 75 3 25 2 110,000 550 class ; 
XB-47, B-47A7 Boeing 6 J-47-GE-11 5,200 tb. 116 0 106 8 27 11 185,000 600 class 
 B-50A & D Boeing 4 R-4360-35 P&W 3,500 hp. 141 3 99 O 32 8 170,000 Over 400 
_ XB-51 Martin 3 J-47-GE-13 5,200; 1b. 955 010580 20 ea 20 ae Ot ee 
 YB-52 Boeing 8 J-57-P-3 P&WS gs 185.70 ©1530 48S 0 So Ok a eee 
— YB-60 Convair 8 J-57-P-3 P&WS ds 206 ORL 71 Ore 50 Utara ees 
FIGHTERS 
. 51 D-H North American } 1 V-1650-9 Pck 1,335 hp;® 37 0° 33: -3 - 135-7 12/000 470;appx, 
F-80A,B,C Lockheed 1 J-33-23 or -35 AL 5,200Ib. 38 9 34 5 IL 3 16,000 600class ~ 
_ F-82A thru H North American } 1 V-1710-143 AL 1,600 hp? 51 6 42 2 13 8 26,000 Over 450 
Ss, 1 V-1710-145 AL ‘ 
F-84B thru E,G Republic 1 Single jettt ==... 36 4 3712 2: 1218 8  17,00014 600 class 
_ F-84F Republic 1 J-65 Wr 7,200 Ib. 33 7 43 3 14 4 25,000 Over 600 
 F-86A &E North American | 1 J-47-GE-1315 §;200' Ib. 37)-G1, 37.52) AS 7 16000 aa GoNiciass, 
_ -F-86D North American | 1 J-47-GE-17 §,200 Ib. | 37 “1 41° .°8)s 15205 18 0002 s650iclassies 
 XF-88A McDonnell 2 J-34-WE-15 4,000 Ib. 40 0 55 0 15 O 20,000 Very high 1 
_ F-89A thru E Nosthrop 2 J-35-A-21 5,000 Ib. 56 2 53 4 17 7 40,000 600 class — 
_ XF-90 Lockheed « 2 J-34-WE-11 4,000 'b. 40 0 56 2 15 8 30,000 Veryhigh | 
_ XF-91 Republic 1 J-47-GE-1 5,200 Ib. 31 3 43 3 18 4 30,000 Very high 
, 1 XLR-11-RM-9 (5) 
ii TRANSPORTS 
 C-45A-F Beech 2 R-985-AN-1 or -3 
; P&w 450 hip: = 47-5,6:- 134"2 99" 3i2e 8'800me225 top 
 C-46F Curtiss 2 R-2800-75 P&W 2,000 hp. 108 0 76 3 21 7 55,000 
—€-47D Douglas 2 R-1830-90D P&W =1,200hp. 95 0 63 8 16 9 33,000 
_ C-54G Douglas 4 R-2000-9 P&W FA50' hp. L170 16:00 938i ao eoziod 
— C-74 Douglas 4 R-4360-49 P&W 3,250 hp.17 173 3 124 2 43 9 165,000 - 
+ C-82 Fairchild R-2800-85 P&W 2,100 hp. 106 5 77 1 26 3 54,000 
— C-97A-C Boeing 4 R-4360-35A P&W 3,250hp. 141 3 110 4 38 3 153,000 
XC-S9 Convair 6 R-4360-41 P&W 3,250 hp. 230 O 182 6 57 11 310,000 
~—6C-119B & C Fairchild 2 R-4360-20W P&W 3,250hp. 109 4 86 6 26 8 74,000 
— 0-124A Douglas 4 R-4360-20W P&W 3,250hp. 173 4 127 1 48 4 210,000 
_-YC-125A,B Northrop 3 R-1820-99 Wr 1,200hp. 86 6 67 2 23 1 40,000 — 
— -C-118A Douglas 4 R-2800-52W P&W 2,100hp. 117 6 106 10 28 8 103,000 
HELICOPTERS 
_ (H-5G,H Sikorsky 1 R-985-AN-5 P&W 450hp. 49 0 41 1 13 O _ 6,500 
qd B 13B,C,D Bell 1 0-335-3% 178:ho. 35 2415) 25) Sa e200 ; 
Hughes 2.3-35-GE modified 4,000 Ib. oe eee a ee al wsnwees pinecene ae 
Piasecki 1 R-1820-103 Wr 1425hp. 44 0 54 5 15 O 14,000 — j 


ee oon) Se arse al See General Electric; Lye—Lycoming; Pck—Packard; P&W_Pratt & Whi 
HE— Western Electric; Wr— 2 Approximate maximum take-off gross walsh 37Or 81 Curtiss- 
5 Or 4 J-47-G atte 00 Ib. ay ed 4 gion iat or -15, Rae Pot oe 


$ 1,930 hp. wet. “B model J-35-A-15, C&D J. 
model J-35-A-29, 5,600 lb. 2 For B,C,D; for E&G, 38 ft. 5 in. 38 For B, 
C,D; for E&G, 18 000. 1% F-86F uses 1 J-47-GE-27, 5,800 Ib. thrust. 1 Four 1 500 Ib. units. 
is Plus 4 relief. 1170 mph. Lett B 2 Normal; 175,000 maximum. Models A&C; 7 for model 'B. 
relief. 2% For model B; C&D have O-3 » 200 hp. Note: X before an aircraft type ‘indicates oe Dae 


indicates Service test status. 


Peacetime Production Record 


Military Personal Transport Total 


1,6692 34,5681 4331 36,670 
2,1002 15,3391 2781 17,717 
® 7,039! 2631 ® 

3,3794 1661 @) 


® 3,3911 1291 (’) 
(ein) 2,279 1981 ¢) 


Manufacturer! 


_ Beech A. Corp............. 
Boeing Airplane Co......... 


~ Consolidated. ............. 
Douglas AcCrseescsvevsss 


ee as 
ew eww secee 


ee 


ee eave eens 


Bere ewe tenes 


esse eee eee ene 


ee ewe mete eee 


Executive, Transport | 


Consolidated Vultee A. Corp.} 240° 


.--| 47-D 


teens 


aircbiner, 


i eared 


’ 


—Airoratt Company: 


eet e wens 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


) ‘ Total: 3 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 
icboddeen 6,019 19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 47,714 303,218 
Bigisisiejets ois 1,191 4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,492 
3 Benes 1,685 4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 21,696 
121 727 1,468 734 259 531. 
Br GOES 290 532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,629 
Sedo mse ap 2,731 9,373 17,631 19,939 7,577 1,309 
dig hie Rare: 1 270 3,357 4,870 4,772 


Important American Aircraft Tee 


America’s Warplane Production Record 


_ Cruia- 
Name or No. and Engine High ing Gross Span 
model no, Seats make engine hp. speed speed weight ft. in. ft. 
D-18S 4-10 2P & WR-985 450 256 205 8500 47 7 
Stratocruiser 57-92 4P &WR-4360 3,500 351. 312 142,500 141 3 
36-42 2P&WR-2800 2,100 320 285 39,000 91 9 
3403 46 2P&WCBIE ZAOQ Tecra sh eee Loe VAs ee We 
DC-3 30 2P&WSIC3G 1,050 257 211 25,200 95 0 
DC-4 48-58 4P&WR-2000 1,450 300 250 73,000 117 6 
D0C-6 48-66 4P&WR-2800 2,400 360 411 97,200 117 6 
0C-6B 47-88 4P&WR-2800 2,400 ... ... 107,000 .. .. 
Constellation 34-64 4 Wright R-3350 2,500 354 300 107,000 123 0 
10494 $1. - 4Wr956-CI8CA-1:2,700 ... ... - 320,000 -.. .. 
2-0-2 36-40 2P&WR-2800 2,400 312 286 42,750 93 3% 
404 §2 2P&WCBIG6 ~ 2400 ... <. 44,500 - Se 75, ‘ 
Sedan 4 1 Continental 145 1294 2,050 37 6 3.) 
Champion 2 1 Continental 90 110 100 1,300 35 2 6 
Bonanza 4 1 Continental 185 184 170 2,650 32 10 2 
140 2 1 Continental 90 125+ 105+ 1,500 33 4 Cre 
170 4 1 Continental 145 140+ 120+ 2,200 36 0 Cg 
195 5 1 Jacobs S00 ee 3)350 eee eee. 
Ercoupe 2 1 Continental 85 120 110 1400 30 0 SF 
Cub PA-11 2 1 Continental 90 112 100 1,220 35 3 ~ 4 
Clipper 4 1 Continental 115° «-125”—Ss«112 1,650 29 3 lee 
Piper-Stinson 4 1 Franklin 165 133 = 130 2,400 34 0 2. 
Super Cub 2 | Continentals SOR Aisa tae 1500s ca 
Pacer 4 1 Lycoming ) WAS ae ae 1,800 .. ~ 
Tri-Pacer 4 1 Lycoming 425 5 hactel giles 1800 cnt ae 
Navion 4 1 Continental 205 163 «155 2,750 33 4% fr 
Traveler 2 1 Continental BO Seiistm ts ties 1,200 aos Se 
Sportsman 2 1 Continental Le Rc rte 1 COG meres 
Swift 125 2 1 Continental 125 150 140 1,710 29 2 
Silvaire 8F 2 1 Continental 90 128 115 1,400 35 0 
‘| Silvaire Sedan 4 Continental 165 140+. 130 2,280 38 +0 
2 1 Franktin We 9285. 2,200 38 2 
UH-12 3 1 Franklin 178 = 848i 22. Y Oe fe 
UH-12B 3 1 Franklin 900 ees 5 aren ea woes) te ABS Ge 
S-51 4 1P&WR-S84 450 103 85 5,500 49 0 
$-§2 2 1 Franklin 1 ae F 21007 eae 
S-55 9-12 1P&WSIH2 (0 i AP Me C835 6. se ee 
— r ) n; A, Div.—, wu ® 
&. Corps hc raft O orate a: s} Aircraft Division, Never apsnas: speed. 


mh J 
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by Marcus 


SIXTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The sixth session of the U. N. General 
Assembly was held in Paris, beginning in 
Nov. 1951 and lasting until early Feb. 
1952. Following are some of the main top- 
ics acted upon in this session: 


1. Disarmament. A new 12-member U.N. 
Disarmament Commission was established, 
with the 11 nations on the Security Coun- 
cil as members, plus Canada. The commis- 
sion was proposed by the U. S. with the 
backing of Britain and France. 


The broad purpose was to study the re- 
duction of both conventional armaments 
and the ultimate prohibition of atomic 
weapons. As a method of working toward 
that goal, the commission was instructed 
to strive for inventories of the existing 
armaments possessed by the big powers, 
and for a system of verifying such inven- 
tories by objective inspection teams. If 
such a system could be arrived at, the 
next step would be to convene a general 
disarmament conference which would place 
ceilings on the amount of armaments any 
nation could possess. 


The new Disarmament Commission met 
at U. N. Headquarters during the spring. 
In May, the Western powers offered spe- 
cific proposals regarding ceilings for armed 
forces. They suggested that Russia and 
Communist China should reduce their 
number of men under arms to 114 million 

each, that the U. S. should reduce its men 
under arms to 1% million, and that Brit- 

ain and France together should maintain 

14% million. Thus a balance would be pre- 
_ served between West and East. 


This proposal was put forward as part 
of a general disarmament structure which 
would include control of navies and air 
forces and prohibition of atomic weapons 
—all backed by international inspection. 

In June, the Soviet Union rejected the 
- Western proposals. The existing tension 
- between East and West appeared to make 
any progress toward disarmament impos- 
sible. 

2. Korea, The conduct of the warfare in 
Korea remained, of course, the major proj- 
ect of the U. N., although the U. S. carried 
the bulk of the burden. At the General 

Assembly, the Soviet Union called for a 
special meeting of the U. N. Security 
_ Council to consider the Korean truce nego- 
tiations. The U. S., however, looked with 
disfavor on this proposal, considering that 
‘ it would stifle the truce talks then under 
way in Korea and would merely provide 
Russia with an additional propaganda 
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THE UNITED. 


NATIONS 


platform. The General Assembly turned 
down the Soviet demand for the special 
Council meeting. 


Another echo of the Korean warfare came 
in the form of Soviet demands that Na- 
tionalist China be ousted from U. N. bod 
tes and Communist China be seated instead. 
These oft-repeated Soviet demands were. 
rejected. 


3. Germany. For the first time since the - 
war, Germans took part in a U. N. meeting 
on Dec. 8, 1951, Representatives from West 
Germany testified to the General Assembly — 
that it would be possible to hold free elec: 
tions in their part of divided Germany. 
Shortly afterward, representatives from S 
viet-occupied East Germany testified that 
the holding of elections in their part was | 
no concern of the U. N. 3 


The topic came up because the Wester! he 
powers asked the Assembly to set up : 
commission to survey all of Germany and ~ 
ascertain whether free elections could be ae 
held with a view to establishing a unifiec 
democratic government. Such a commissio 
was established by the Assembly, but 
was unable to accomplish its task becaus eo 
the Communists would not permit 
commission members to enter East 
many. : 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Tunisia. Nationalist rioting broke out 
the spring of 1952 in Tunisia, a Frer 
protectorate on the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa. The Nationalists demanded home 
rule for the present and independence : 
the future. In March, the French Reside 
General arrested Tunisia’s Premier an: 
three of his Cabinet members. 


Tunisia’s plea that it was being 
treated and deprived of freedom by Fr 
was presented to the Security Counc 
April by 11 Arab-Asian nations that ha 
strong feelings against colonialism. Franc e 
and Britain led the opposition to me cil 


to take up the case. The aca from 
Pakistan bitterly criticized the refus ; 
of free discussion in the U. N” 
Council meeting in June 1952 to se 
a resolution calling on all countrte 
ratify a 1925 Geneva protocol prohil 
bacteriological warfare. Russia, but n 


defeated Russia’s resolution. The U.S. then 
offered a resolution for an International 
Red Cross investigation of the truth or 
falsity of Russia’s charge of U. S. germ 
warfare in Korea. Ten Council members 
favored it, but Russia killed it with a 
veto. 


SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
The seventh Assembly session convened 
on Oct. 14, 1952, in the newly completed 
U.N. headquarters in New York City. 
_ The subject of the warfare in Korea was 
uppermost in the minds of the delegates 


he from 60 nations. On Oct. 8, Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, U. N. Supreme Commander, had sus- 


_ pended indefinitely the truce talks at Pan- 
-munjom. The deadlock arose because the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists 
_ insisted that the U. N. repatriate all the 
prisoners of war held by it. The U.N. re- 
fused to repatriate those who feared to 
return to Communist territory. 


Secretary of State Acheson set forth 
general U.S. policy in his opening address. 


7 
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n f » re 
“Tt is in Korea,” he said, “that the whole 
structure of collective security is meeting 
its supreme test. It will stand or fall upon — 
what we do there. ... We shall fight on 
as long as is necessary to stop the aggres- 
gion and to restore peace and security to 


~ Korea.” Foreign Minister Vishinsky, reply= 


ing for Russia, denounced U. S. actions in 
Korea. a 


Another explosive topic was the renewed > 
plea from Tunisia (now joined by Mo-=- 
rocco) that France grant home rule to 
these two African protectorates. The plea 
was presented by an Aslan-African bloc of 
U. N. member nations, now numbering 13, _ 
which insisted that the topic be debated. 
France, supported by Britain, insisted that 
the topic not be debated, contending that 
it was a domestic matter in which the 
U. N. had no right to intervene. By this 
time, U. S. policy had shifted: Acheson 
said the U. N. “would be derelict in its 
duty” if it failed to concern itself with 
the rate of evolution of colonial peoples 
toward self-government. ; 


The 60 Members of the United Nations, Oct., 1952 


Signed | Joined 
U.N. | U.N. 

Decla- | Organi- 
ration! | zation? 


League of 
Country Nations? 
Afghanistan ; 
Argentina 
Australia 


1919-46 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-28 


1919-40 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-26 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1924-46 
1934-46 
1937-46 
1920-39 
1923-46 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-38 
1920-44 
1920-38 


) au 
26-35), Hungary (1922-41), Italy (1920-39 
0-46), Rumania (1920-42), Spain (1920-41 
Francisco Conference. 


League of — 


Nations® 


1932-46 
Lebanon... ee 
Liberia 1920-46 
1920-46 
1931-46 
1920-46 
1920-46 
1920-38 
1920-46 
Pakistan. ........ ab: aleieig ete 
Panama 


Ukrainian S.S.R4......... 
United Kingdom 
United States 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


ae 


resented at San Francisco Conference, but subsequently signed Charter as original momber. 


_ Afghanistan: Mohammed Kabir Ludin 
_ Argentina: Dr. Rodolfo Munoz (acting) 
_ Australia: W. D. Forsyth 

Belgium: Fernand van Langenhcve 

_ Bolivia: Dr. Eduardo Arze Quiroga 
Brazil: Joao Carlos Muniz 
Canada: D. M. Johnson 

Chile: Hernén Santa Cruz 
China: Dr. Ting-Fu Tsiang 
Colombia: Dr. Eliseo Arango 

Costa Rica: (vacant) 

Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo 
Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek (acting) 
Denmark: William Borberg 
- Dominican Republic: Dr. Joaquin Salazar 

Ecuador: Dr. Antonio Quevedo 

Egypt: Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 

___ El Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 

_ France: Henri Hoppenot 
- Greece: Alexis Kyrou 

Guatamela: Dr. Eduardo Castillo-Arriola 
Haiti: Luc Fouche 

_ Honduras: Dr. Tiburcio Carlas, Jr. ° 

Iceland: Thor Thors 

India: Rageshwar Dayal 

- Indonesia: L. N. Palar 

fran: Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan 

 traq: Awni Khalidy (acting) 


Brazil: Joao Carlos Muniz 

Chile: Hernan Santa Cruz 
China: Dr. Ting-Fu Tsiang 
France: Henri Hoppenot 

' Greece: Alexis Kyrou 
Netherlands; D. J, von Balluseck 


fi Wet pentitia® Dr. Redolfo Munoz 
Belgium: Raymond Scheyven 

_ Canada: Jean Lesage 

_ China: C. L. Hsia 

_ Cuba: Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo 

_ Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek 

_ Egypt: Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 

France: Pierre Abelin 

Iran: Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan 

_ »Mexico: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 


AS 


_ Australia: W. D. Forsyth 

Belgium: Pierre Ryckmans 

China: Dr. S. S. Liu 

minican Republic: Dr. Joaquin E. Sala- 


Salvador: Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia 
ance: Leon Pignon 


Delegation Heads to the United Nations 
Members Represented at 
Headquarters* 


Security Council* 


Economic and Social Council* 


Trusteeship Council* 


Israel: Abba Eban 
Lebanon: Dr. Karim Azkoul (acting) 
Liberia: Richard S. S. Bright 
Mexico: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Netherlands: D. J. von Balluseck 
New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro es 
Nicaragua: Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
Norway: Hans Engen 
Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Panama: Eusebio A. Morales 
Paraguay: Dr. Osvaldo Chaves 
Peru: Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
Philippines: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Poland: Henryk Birecki ; 
Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Asad Al-Faqgih — 
Sweden: Sven Grafstr6m 
Syria: Dr. Farid Zeineddine 
Thailand: Mom Chao Dilikrit Kridakon 
Turkey: Selim Sarper 
Union of South Africa: G. P. Jooste 
U.S.S.R.: Yakov A. Malik 
United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
United States: Warren R. Austin ; 
Uruguay: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez bel 
gat 

Venezuela: Dr. César Gonzalez 
Yugoslavia: Dr. Ales Bebler 


* Permanent representative to U. N. 


Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Turkey: Selim Sarper 
U.S.S.R.: Yakov A. Malik 
United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
United States: Warren R. Austin 


Pakistan: S. Amjad Ali 
Philippines: Brig. Gen. 
Poland: Henryk Birecki 
Sweden: Richard Sterner 

U.S.S.R.: G. P. Arkadiev 

United Kingdom: Earl of Selkirk 
United SEL: Isadore Lubin 


Carlos P. Ro 


* As of 14th session held in New York ba N 
to Aug. 1, 1952. See page 742 for nations elected i 


New Zealand: Leslie Knox Munro | 
Thailand: Mom Chao Dilikrit Krid 
U.S.S.R.: Aleksander A. Soldatov 
United Kingdom: Sir Alan Guthbert B: 
United States: Benjamin Gerig oe 


* As of first half of 11th session held in ew Yo 
ape 8% July 24, 1952. See page 742 for DaHOneS ele 
n cobeniy 
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Security Council 


- Permanent members: China; France; 
United Kingdom; U. S.; U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1946—Dec. 1946: Egypt; Mexico; Neth- 
_ erlands. 
Jan. 1946-Dec. 1947: Australia; Brazil; Po- 
land. 

_ Jan. 1947—Dec. 1948: ‘Belgium; 
Syria. 

Etan, 1948-Dec. 1949: Argentina; Canada; 
 Ukrainian’'S.S.R. 
Jan. 1949-Dec. 1950: Cuba; Egypt; Norway. 
Jan. 1950—Dec. 1951: Ecuador; India; Yugo- 
slavia. 
Jan. 1951-Dee, 1952: 
Turkey. 
Jan. 1952-Dec. 1953: 
-  istan. 

Jan. 1953—Dec. 1954: 
Lebanon. 


Colombia; 


Brazil; Netherlands; 
Chile; Greece; Pak- 


Colombia, Denmark, 


Economic and Social Council 
1946: Sera Greece; 


n. ‘1946-Dec. 1947: Cuba; Czechoslo- 
akia; India; Norway; United Kingdom; 
5.S.R. 

nm. 1946-Dec. 1948: Belgium; 
Chile; China; France; Peru. 
Jan. 1947-Dee. 1949: Byelorussian §.5.R.; 


Canada; 


a and Agriculture Organization of the 
ted Nations (FAO) 


tablished: Oct: 16, 1945, when consti- 
sution was signed in Quebec. 


urposes: To raise nutrition levels and 
ing standards; to secure improvements 
n production and distribution of food and 


stablished: Will not come into existence 
21 nations, of which 7 must each 
total tonnage of at least one million 
tons of shipping, have become parties 
mvention drawn up by U. N. Maritime 
‘ence at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
(Preparatory Committee established 
mference will cease to exist after 
comes into being.) 


To promote co-operation 
ng governments in technical problems 
pecrational shipping and to encourage 
val of discriminatory action by gov- 
aents and of unfair restrictive practices 
hipping concerns, 

adquoarters: To be in London. 


Nations Serving Terms on U.N. ‘Councils 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


OTE: The International Refugee Organization, established Aug. 20, 1948, was formally dissolved Jan. 31, 1982.) 
Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


Lebanon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. Sa. 
Venezuela. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: 
Denmark; Poland; 
U.S.8.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 1951: Belgium; 
China; France; India; Peru. 

Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Canada; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; U. S, 

Jan. 1951-Dec, 1953: Philippines; Poland; 
Sweden; United Kingdom; Uruguay; — 
US.S.R. - 

Jan. 1952-Dec. 1954: Argentina; Belgium; 
China; Cuba; France; Egypt. 

Jan. 1953—Dec, 1855; Australia, India, Tur- 
key, U. S., Venezuela, Yugoslavia. . 


Australia; Brazil; 
United Kingdom; 


Chile; 


Trusteeship Council am 

Permanent members: Australia*; Bel- 

gium*; China}; France*; New Zealana*; 
United Kingdom*; JU. 8.*; U.S.8.R.7 

Jan. 1947—Dec. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Costa Rica (reelenea 
1949 and replaced by Dominican Re- 
public); Philippines. ; 

Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Argentina (resigned 
1951 and replaced by El Salvador); Iraq. 

dan. 1951—Dec. 1953; Dominican Republic; 
Thailand. 

Jan. 1953—Dec. 1955: El Salvador, Syria. 


* Administering trust territories. + Permanent mem- 
ber of Security Council not administering territories. 


International Bank for Reconstruction eae 
Development (Bank) 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 28 na- 
tions signed Articles of Agreement drawn 
up at Bretton Woods Conference in July, 
1944, 


Purposes: 'To assist in reconstruction. end! 
development of economies of members by 
making loans directly and promoting prie 
vate foreign investment; to promote bal- 
anced growth of international trade. - ; 


Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


(ICAO) 
_ Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days after: 
26th nation ratified Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation adopted Dec. 7, — 
1944, by Chicago International Civil Avias 
tion Conference. 

Purposes: To study problems of inter- — 
national civil aviation and establish in=- 
ternational standards and regulations. = 

‘Headquarters: International Aviator ? 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada, > 


International Labour Organization mn 0) 
Established; Apr. 11, 1919, when cons - 


International Civil Aviation Organization 1 
q 


= et. Versailles. 


_ Purposes: To contribute to establishment 

of lasting peace by promoting social jus- 

_ tice; to improve, through international ac- 

_ tion, labor conditions and living stand- 

ards; to promote economic and social 
stability. 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Monetary Fund (Fund) 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when nations 
whose quotas amounted to 80% of Fund’s 
resources had signed Articles of Agreement 

_ drawn up at Bretton Woods. 


Purposes: To promote international 

- monetary co-operation and expansion of 

international trade; to promote exchange 

stability; to assist in establishment of mul- 

tilateral system of payments in respect of 
current transactions between members. 


Headquarters: 1818 H St., NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


International Telecommunication Union 


: (ITU) 
Established: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention 


adopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 
ference became effective. 


Purposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ternational co-operation for improvement 
and rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
munication and to promote development 
and most efficient operation of technical 
facilities. 


Headquarters: Palais Wilson, 
Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 


“1 International Trade Organization (ITO) 


Established: Will not come into existence 

until sufficient number of countries have 
ratified Havana Charter drawn up by U.N. 
_ Conference on Trade and Employment at 
_ Havana, Cuba, Nov. 21, 1947, to Mar. 24, 
1948. (Interim Commission established by 
Conference will cease to exist after ITO 
comes into being.) 


Purposes: To promote expansion of world 
a trade and removal of trade barriers. 


CP iedie, yeah Sale’ 43; 


Rue de 


wi 


- Alejandro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 

_ Enrique ©. Armond Ugon, Uruguay (1961) 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt (1958) 
Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 

Levi Fernandes Carneiro, Brazil (1955) * 
Sergei A, Golunsky, U.S.S.R. (1961) 


ee ected 1951 to fill vacancy. caused by death of 
: 7 eho de Barros e Azevado, of Brazil. 


was adopted as Part XIII of Treaty "United N Nat fons ‘Eauciional Scientine and 


Judges of International Court of Justice - 


(Judges serve for a 9-year term and may he re-elected. Expiration dates of terms re 
shown in parentheses. The seat of the Court is The Hague, Netherlands.) ig 


President: Sir Arnold D. McNair, U. K. (1955) 
Vice President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 


‘Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


. Established: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 
signatory to constitution deposited instru-— 
ment of acceptance with government of 
United Kingdom. : 

Purposes: To promote collaboration - 
among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, 
rule of law and human rights and free- 
doms without distinction of race, sex, lan-— 
guage or religion. 

Headquarters; 19 Ave. Kléber, Paris, 16, 
France. ? 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective Ju 
1, 1875. 3 

Purposes: To assure organization an 
perfection of various postal services anc 
to promote development of internations 
collaboration. To this end, member coun 
tries are united in single postal vente 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. : 

Headquorters: Schwarztorstrasse 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) “aan 
Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 mem- 
bers of the United Nations ratified con aa 
stitution adopted July 22, 1946, by Interna- 
tional Health Conference in New York City 
Purposes: To aid attainment by all pe 
ples of highest possible level of healt 
Headquarters: Palais des Nations, Ge 
neva, Switzerland. a 


World Meteorolegical Organization (we > 
Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30. ae afte 


to convention Rapping in Washingt rt 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Confer 
of Directors of International Meteorolo 
cal Organization (IMO). 

Purposes: To facilitate world-wide c 
operation and premote standardization 
making of meteorological observations; 
further application of meteorelegy ta) 
ous human iene 


Green H. Hackworth, U. 8. (1961) 
Hsu Mo, China (1958) 

Helge Klaestad, Norway (1961) 

Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, India sok 
John M. Read, Canada (1958) ; 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1958) 
Milovan Zoricitch, Yugoslavia (1958) | 
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"CHARTER OF THE ( UNITED NATIONS 


Hi EH, the peoples of the United Nations 
f determined to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
‘sorrow to mankind, and 


To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
and 


To establish conditions under which jus- 

tice and respect for the obligations arising 

from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 


To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends 


To practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and 


To unite our strength to maintain inter- 

national peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
_ armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 

advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 

Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organi- 
_ gation to be known as the United Nations. 


2 


CHAPTER I 


— Purposes and Principles 


: Bo. Article 1 
The purposes of the United Nations are: 
‘ 


1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
- collective measures for the prevention and 
q removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
‘9 suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
3 by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
; the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 
2. To develop friendly relations among 
ations based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
eoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 
8. To achieve international co-operation 
n solving international problems of an 
ei ca social, cultural or humanitarian 


. 


character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fun- | 
damental freedoms for all without distine- 4 
tion as to race, sex, language or. Teligion; g 
and i 


4. To be a center for harmonizing “ehe: 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Article 2 

The organization and its members, in — 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, 
shall act in accordance with the tole 2 
principles: 


1. The organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its: 
members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all — 
of them the rights and benefits resultin: 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. * 


38. All members shall settle their inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not en 
dangered. 


4, All members shall refrain in their in ey 
ternational relations from the threat 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state, o 
in any other manner inconsistent with 
purposes of the United Nations. 


5. All members shall give the Unt 


takes in accordance with the pres 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
sistance to any state against which + 
United Nations is taking preventive or. 
forcement action. ey: 


6. The organization shall ensure tha 
states not members of the United Nati 
act in accordance with these principles 
far as may be necessary for the mai 
nance of international peace and se ye. 

7, Nothing contained in the presen nt 
Charter shall authorize the United Nation S 
to intervene in matters which are e = 
tially within the domestic jurisdictio 
any state or shall require the membe: 
submit such matters to settlement u 
the present Charter; but this prine! 
shall not prejudice the application 
forcement measures under Chapter 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 Bs 

The original members of the Unit 
tions shall be the states which, hi 
participated in the United Nations 


the Declaration by United Nations of Jan. 
1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify 
it in accordance with Article 110, 


Article 4 


1. Membership in the United Nations is 
open to all other peace-loving states which 
aecept the obligations contained in the 

present Charter and, in the Judgment of 
the organization, are able and willing to 
- carry out these obligations. 


2. The admission of any such state to 
“membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General As- 

sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


Article 5 


A member of the United Nations against 
which preventive or enforcement action 
has been taken by the Security Council 
_may be suspended from the exercise of the 
rights and privileges of membership by 
the General Assembly upon the recom- 

- mendation of the Security Council. The 
_. exercise of these rights and privileges may 
be restored by the Security Council. 


Article 6 


: A member of the United Nations which 
i has _ persistently violated the principles 


‘expelled from the organization by the Gen- 
eral Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council. 

ae ; i : 


CHAPTER Iif 


Organs 


Article 7 


1. There are éstablisned as the principal 

ans of the United Nations: A General 

embly, a Security Council, an Economic 

d Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 

an International Court of Justwce and a 
scretariat. 


ao. Such subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 
e | United Nations shall place no re- 
tions on the eligibility of men and 
en to participate in any capacity and 
r conditions of equality in its prin- 
and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


Article 9 


“The General Assembly shall consist of all 


ft] ° aera bore of the United Nations. 
ae Monies sind 


contained in the present Charter may be © 


a schocehs f or wns agrees of the United 5 


f “ 
Each member shall not have more | 
five representatives in the General 
sembly. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 
The General Assembly may discuss any — 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the — 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Articie 12, may maxes 
recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, | 
or to both, on any such questions or mat- 
ters. a 
the general principles of co-operation i 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles gov 
erning disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments, and may make recommenda- 
tions with regard to such principles to 


the members or to the Security Council or 
to both. ‘ 


2. The General Assembly may diseasal 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, Par- 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in Arti- 
cle 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the state 
or states concerned or to the Security 
Counc, or both. Any such question on 
which action Is necessary shall be referred | 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 


8. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Asseribiy 
set forth in this Article shall not limit the 
general scope of Article 10. 


Article 11 
1. The General Assembly may consider 


Article 12 { 

1, While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall not 
make any recommendation with regard to 
that dispute or situation unless the oe 
curity Council so requests. 


2, The Secretary-General, with the cont 
y 


sent of the Security Council, shall notif 
the General Assembly at each session of 
any matters relative to the maintenance ¢ 
international peace and security which ar 
being dealt with by the Security Counci! 
and shall similarly notify the General A 


yee 


tions if the General ‘Assembly is not in 


session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13. 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international co-opera- 
tion in the political field and encouraging 
‘the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification; 


(bk) Promoting international co-opera- 

_ tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion. 


2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 

_1(b) above are set forth in Chapters IX 
and X. 


Article 14 


Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
_ the General Assembly may recommend 
_ measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
. any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
_ fare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a vio- 
lation of the provisions of the present 
_ Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 
1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
_ shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon 
_. or taken to maintain international peace 
-and security. 
-. 2, The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 3 
The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XII, in- 
Beesreecs the approval of the trusteeship 
’ agreements for areas not designated as 
_ strategic. 


Y Article 17 
1. The General Assembly shall consider 
4 


and approve the budget of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. The expenses of the organization shall 
_ be borne by the members as apportioned 
by the General Assembly. 


The General Assembly shall consider 
d approve any financial and budgetary 
rTrangements with specialized agencies re- 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe-_ 
cialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies Cons é 
cerned. 


Voting 


Article 18 


1. Each member of the General Assembly. 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the General Assembty or 
important questions shall be made by 4 — 
two-thirds majority of the members pres 
ent and voting. These questions shall in-— 
clude: recommendations with respect to. 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non 
permanent members of the Security Coun 
cil, and election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the electio: 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with Paragraph 1 (c) of Article 
86, the admission of new members t a 
the United Nations, the suspension of th 
rights and privileges of membership, t 
expulsion of members, questions relat: 
to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, inclu 
ing the determination of additional cate 
gories of questions to be decided by a two ota 
thirds majority, shall be made by a . 
jority of the members present and yoti 


Article 19 
A member of the United Nations whic 
is in arrears in the payment of its fina. 
contributions to the organization | 
have no vote in the General Assembi; 
the amount of its arrears equals or 
ceeds the amount of the contributions 
from it for the preceding two full yea 
The General Assembly may, neverthe 
permit such a member to vote if — 
satisfied that the failure to pay is du 
conditions beyond the control of the ™m 
ber. 


Procedure 


Article 20 
The General Assembly shall me 


sessions as occasion may require. Spe 
sessions shall be convoked by the 


Council or of a majority of the membe 
the United Nations. 


Article 21 
The General Assembly shall adoy 


president for each session. 


Article 22 


The General Assembly may es’ 
such subsidiary organs as it deem 
sary for the performance of its func 


CHAPTER V 


The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 


1. The Security Council shall consist of 
eleven members of the United Nations. 
The Republic of China, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America, 
shall be permanent members of the Se- 
- eurity Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other members of the United Na- 
_ tions to be non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, due regard being 
specially paid, in the first instance to the 
contribution of members of the United 
Nations to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and to the other 
_ purposes of the organization, and also to 
_ equitable geographical distribution. 


2. The non-permanent members of the 
Security Council shall be elected for a 
_ term of two years. In the first election of 

the non-permanent members, however, 
_ three shall be chosen for a term of one 


Be le for immediate re-election. 


8. Each member of the Security Council 
_ shall have one representative. 


Functions and Powers 


mh Article 24 

1. In order to insure prompt and effec- 
re action by the United Nations, its mem- 
rs confer on the Security Council pri- 
nary responsibility for the maintenance 
international peace and security, and 


this responsibility the Security Council 
acts on their behalf. 

In discharging these duties the Se- 
ty Council shall act in accordance with 
purposes and principles of the United 
ons. The specific powers granted to the 


and XII. 

The Security Council shall submit an- 
and, when necessary, special reports 
| the General Assembly for its considera- 


Article 25 

The members of the United Nations 
e to accept and carry out the decisions 
the Security Council in accordance with 
present Charter. 

5 is Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment 
maintenance of international peace 
security with the least diversion for 
laments of the world’s human and eco- 


ee that in carrying out its duties under © 


nomic resources, the Security Coundll sh 
be responsible for formulating, with t 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee, a 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. 


Voting 


Article 27 
1. Each member of the Security Council 


4 
i 
4 
shall have one vote. ; 
: 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of Ar- 
ticle 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain ~ 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 


1, The Security Council shall be so or- 
ganized as to be able to function con- 
tinuously. Each member of the Security 
Council shall for this purpose be repre- — 
sented at. all times at the seat of the 
organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- 
odic meetings at which each of its mem-~— 
bers may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 


3..The Security Council may hold meet- | 
ings at such places other than the seat — 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. 


Article 29 © 

The Security Council may establish such — 

subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 
The Security Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its president. 


-~-* gs itl 


Article 31 


Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security 
Council may participate, without vote, in © 
the discussion of any question brought be- © 
fore the Security Council whenever the — 
latter considers that the interests of that 4 
member are specially affected, 


Article 32 


Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security 
4 1 iy 


any state which is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Se- 
: curity Council, shall be invited to partici- 
= pate, without vote, in the discussion relat- 
_ ing to the dispute. The Security Council 
_ shall lay down such conditions as it deems 
just for the participation of a state which 
is not a member of the United Nations, 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


Article 33 


1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
_ tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 


2. The Security Council shall, when it 
deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 


The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 

to a dispute, in order to determine whether 

the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 


a 


Article 35 


- 1, Any member of the United Nations 
_ may bring any dispute or any situation of 
_ the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 

attention of the Security Council or of the 

_ General Assembly. 


_ 2. A state which is not a member of the 
- United Nations may bring to the atten- 
_ tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
_ Charter. 


re 
8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
_ to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 

Pie arte | 


Article 36 
1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like 
nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 
_ 2. The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for the set- 
_tlement of the dispute which have already 
n adopted by the parties. 


-8.In making recommendations under 
this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal dis-_ 
putes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court — 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the statute of the Court. ‘ 


Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of this 7a 
nature referred to in Article 38 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, it shall 
cide whether to take action under Articl 
36 or to recommend such terms of sett) 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions ¢ of 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, ae 
if all the parties to any dispute so reque : 
make recommendations to the parties wi 
a view to a pacific settlement of the d 
pute. fo 


CHAPTER yee 
Action with Respect to ‘Threats to ) the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, a 3 


Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 


The Security Council shall deter: 
the existence of any threat to the p > 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to 
tain or restore international peace 
security. A 


Article 40 


fore making the yecormana at aa c 
ciding upon the measures provided fc 
Article 39, call upon the parties — 
cerned to comply with such Prowse 


without prejudice to the rights, cla. ms, or 
position of the parties concerned. ie e 


measures, 


Article 41 i 3 
The Security Council may decide y 
measures not involving the use of 


_ to its decisions, and it may call upon 
- members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
- felations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. 


re Article 42 
_. +Should the Security Council consider 
_ that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to 
be inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
* sary to maintain or restore international 
_ peace and security. Such action may in- 
ciude demonstrations, blockade, and other 
a Operations by air, sea or land forces of 
- members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 
Tale All members of the United Nations, 
in) order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, un- 
- dertake to make available to the Security 
_ Council, on its call and im accordance with 
@ Special agreement or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance, and facilities, including 
ae of passage, necessary for the purpese 


45 
aa 


; ern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general lo- 
cation, and the nature of the facilities and 


Bis} ‘The agreement or eersemments shall 
be ier as soon as se ae on the 


neil and members or between the Se- 
ivy: Council and groups of members 
a and first be subject to ratification by the 


ae Article 44 

hen the Security Council has decided 
e force it shall, before calling upon a 
ber not represented on it to provide 
da forces in fulfillment of the obliga-~ 
} assumed under Articie 43, invite that 
x ber, if the member so desires, to par- 
ate in the decisions of the Security 
eil concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. 
\ » i 

y, » Article 45 

order to enable the United Nations to 
rgent military measures, members 
old immediately available national 
orce contingents for combined inter- 
tional enforcement action, The strength 
| degree of readiness of these contin- 
3 and plans for their combined action 
1 be determined, within the 1mits laid 


down in the special agreement or “agree~ ~ 

ments referred to in Article 43, by the 
Security Council with the assistance of as 2 
Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 
Plans for the application of armed force | 
shell be made by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee. 


Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on ali questions relating 
to the Security Council's military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- — 
posal, the regulation of armaments, “> 
possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall i 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per~ 
manent members of the Security Council 


le eR eed ee eee ee Ee es a a 


or their representatives. Any member of 
the United Nations not permanently rep- 
resented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated 
with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that member in its work. 


3. The Military Staff Committee shall be 
responsible, under the Security Council, 
for the strategic direction of any armed 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be worked 
out subsequently, 


4. The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council — 
and after consultation with appropriate — 
regional agencies, may establish regional 
subcommittees. 


Article 48 


1. The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and: 
security shall be taken by all the members” 
of the United Nations, or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine. 


2. Such decisions shall be carried out: 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which 
they are members. ; } 

a ” 
: 


Article 49 
The members of the United Nations shall 
join in affording mutual assistance in car- — 
rying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 


Article 50 id 

If preventive or enforcement measur 
against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether 


‘economic Seouienis arising from the carry-. 


ng out of those measures shall have the 
_ right to consult the Security Council with 
_ regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 


- Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense, if an armed attack 
occurs against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Couneil has 
taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. Measures 
_ taken by members in the exercise of this 
_ right of self-defense shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
not in any way affect the authority and 
responsibility of the Security Council un- 
der the present Charter to take at any 
_ time such action as it deems necessary in 
_ order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 


CHAPTER VUI 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
‘international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
_ purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. The members of the United Nations 

- entering into such arrangements or con- 

 stituting such agencies shall make every 

effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 

disputes through such regional arrange- 

- ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


‘ 3. The Security Council shall encourage 
‘the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional] ar- 
_ rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
- cerned or by reference from the Security 
_ Council. 
4. This Article in no way impairs the 
{ application of Articles 34 and 35. 


. Article 53 
; 1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 

propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional ar- 
‘angements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 


i ing 


, agraph 2 of this Article, provided for pur. 


“t ainst any ome state, as defined in Par- © 


suant to Article 107, or in regional ar 
rangements directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any such 
state, until such time as the organization — 
may, on request of the governments con- — 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further Aeerechics by such . 
a state. 


2. The term enemy state as used in Parae 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any 
state which during the second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present Charter. : 


Article 54 

The Security Council shall at all tim 
be kept fully informed of activities under 
taken, or in contemplation, under region 
arrangements or by reghonal agencies f 
the maintenance of international pea e 
and security. 


CHAPTER Ix 


International Economic and Social 
Co-operation 


Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditio: 
of stability and well-being which are ne 
essary for peaceful and friendly relation 
among nations based on respect for t} 
principle of equal rights and self-determi 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shal 
promote: 
(a) Higher standards of living, full 
ployment, and conditions of economic | 
social progress and development; 


(b) Solutions of international econo: 
social, health, and related problems; 
international cultural and. education: 
operation; and 


race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 
All members pledge themselves to 


_— 


Article 57 


1. The various epectet ee ocr 
tablished by 


educational, health and related xe Ss. 
be brought into relationship with 
United Nations in accordance witk 
provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought 4 0 
lationship with the United 7 


hereinafter referred to as specialized agen- 


cies: y 
Article 58 

The organization shall make recommen- 
Gations for the coordination of the poli- 
_ ies and activities of the specialized agen- 
 ctes. 
Si Article 59 
he organization shall, where appropri- 
ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
_ concerned for the creation of any new 
specialized agencies required for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes set forth 
in Article 55. 


; Article 60 
sect caeltaiity for the discharge cf the 
functions of the organization set forth in 
_ this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
_ Assembly and, under the authority of the 
_ General Assembly, in the Economic and 
_ Social Council, which shall have for this 
- ae the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


ead CHAPTER X 
Economic and Social Council 
Composition 


Article 61 
i. The Economie and Social Council 
ll consist of eighteen members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
Assembly. 

. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
ph 3, six members of the Economic and 
ial Council shall be elected each year 


on, 

At the first election, eighteen mem- 
of the Economic and Social Council 
be chosen. The term cf office of six 


Functions and Powers 


Article 62 

1¢ Economic and Social Council msy 
or initiate studies and reports with 
ect to Brerseecnal nore social, 


may até recommendations for 
} purpose of promoting respect for, and 
ervance of, human rights and funda- 
nental freedoms for all. 


international conferences on matters -fall- 


8, It may prepare draft conventions 


submission to the General Assembly, with 


respect to matters falling within its com- 
petence. > 

4. It may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Nations, 


ing within its competence. 


Article 63 
1. The Economic and Social Council may 
enter into agreements with any of the 
agencies referred to in Article 657, defining 
the terms on which the agency concerned 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations, Such agreements shall 
he subject to approval by the General As- 
sembly. 


2, It may coordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies through consultation 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the seit ita of 
the United Nations. 


Article 64 

1. The Economic and Sociai Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations 
on. matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly, 


2. I may communicate its observations 


on these reports to the General Assembly. 


Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may 

furnish information to the Security Coun- 

cil and shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 


Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations of the 
General Assembly, 

2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 


quest of members of the United Nations — 


and at the request of the specialized ig) 
cies, 


3. 1% shall perform such other functions af 


as are specified elsewhere in the present 


Charter or as may be assigned to it By. bi m. 


General Assembly. 


Voting 


Article 67 : . ; 


1, Fach member of the Economic ane 
Social Council shall have one vote. a 


f 
! 


I eee seepiimchanenicasinamninaiiiiiti 


Council shall be made by a majority of the” 


members present and voting, 


Procedure 


Article 68 


The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and so- 
cial flelds and for the promotion of human 
Tights, and such other commissions as 
may be required for the performance of its 
functions. 


Article 69 
The Economic and Social Council shall 
invite any member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its de- 
liberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that member. 


Article 70 


The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 

agencies. 


Article 71 
The Hconomic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations, 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 
1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its presi- 
dent. 

‘2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
4 these territories are paramount, and ac- 


are, 


cept as a sacred. trust the. ‘obligation to 
promote to the utmost, within the system 
of international peace and security estab- ; 
lished by the present Charter, the well- 
heing of the inhabitants of these terri- a 
tories, and, to this end: ee 
(a) To insure, with due respect for the : 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- _ 
litical, economic, social, and educational — 
advancement, their just treatment, and ied 
their protection against abuses; ; 


{b) To develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- — 
litical institutions, according to the par- — 
ticular circumstances of each territory and — 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad= 
vancement; 


(c) To further international peace and 
security; 


(ad) To promote constructive measu 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to co-operate with one another and, when — 
and where appropriate, with specialized — i 
international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth in 
this Article; and 

(e) To transmit regularly to the Secre 
tary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and 
constitutional considerations may requ 
statistical and other information of 
technical nature relating to economic, : 
cial, and educational conditions in 
territories for which they are respective 
responsible other than those territories 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 


Article 74 

Members of the United Nations 
agree that their policy in respect of 
territories to which this Chapter app 
no less than in respect of their metrop 
tan areas, must be based on the gen 
principle of good-neighborliness, due 
count being taken of the interests 
well-being of the rest of the world in | 
cial, economic and commercial matters. — iy 
ae 


CHAPTER XII ie 


International Trusteeship Systentl a 
Article 75 Y s ; 


vision of such territories as may be pla 
thereunder by subsequent indivic i 
agreements. These territories are € 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article 76 


The basic objectives of the truste 
system in accordance with the pur 


of the United Nations laid down in Article 
1 of the present Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and 
security; 

(o) To promote the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of 
- the inhabitants of the trust territories, 
and their progressive development toward 

_ self-government or independence as may 

‘be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 
(c) To encourage respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the interdependence of the 
yeoples of the world; and 


(dad) To insure equal treatment in so- 
cial, economic and commercial matters 
for all members of the United Nations and 
their nationals, and also equal treatment 
r the latter in the administration of 


Article 77 
. The trusteeship system shall apply to 


‘Territories now held under mandate; 


) Territories which may be detached 
enemy States as a result of the sec- 


will be a matter for subsequent 
ent as to which territories in the 


ite! Article 78 

trusteeship system shall not apply 
itories which have become members 
nited Nations, relationship among 
shall be based on respect for the 
e of sovereign equality. 


Article 79 


erms of trusteeship for each terri- 
be placed under the trusteeship 
including any alteration or amend- 
‘shall be agreed upon by the states 
¢ concerned, including the manda- 
er in the case of territories held 
der r mandate by a member of the United 

ons, and shall be approved as provided 
in icles 83 and 85. 


construed in or of itself to alter in any 


Peace 80 
1. Except as may be agreed upon int 


der Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been con- 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 


manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which mem-. 

bers of the United Nations may respec- — 
tively be parties. : 


2. Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 
teeship system as provided for in Article 


° 


Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one 
or more states or the bd tare os itself. 


Article 82 : 

There may be designated, in any trustee- 

ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 

which may include part or all of the trust 

territory to which the agreement applies, — 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 
1. All functions of the United Nations 
relating to strategic areas, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship — 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council. 


2. The basic objectives set forth in Are 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people — 
of each strategic area. 

8. The Security Council shall, subject to | 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform ~ 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating to 
political, economic, social and educational 
matters in the strategic areas. ‘ 


Article 84 f Ba 

It shall be the duty of the administering 
authority to insure that the trust terri- — 
tory shall play its part in the mainte-— 
nance of international peace and securit i 
To this end the administering authority 
may make use of volunteer ee es facill- 
: f tis 


ties, and assistance from the trust territory 

| carrying out the obligations toward the 

_ Security Council undertaken in this re- 
gard by the administering authority, as 
well as for local defense and the mainte- 
nance of law and order within the trust 
territory. 


Article 85 

‘1. The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
cluding the approval of the terms of the 
trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Trusteeship Council 
Composition 


Article 86 
1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following members of the United 
Nations: 
{a) Those members administering trust 
territories; 
(b) Such of those members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 
(c) As many other members elected for 
three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to insure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those members of the United Nations 

which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. } 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 


Article 87 
e The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the administering 
authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the re- 
spective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; 

and — 

(dd) Take these and other actions in con- 
_ formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
greements. 


Article 88 
The trusteeship Council shail formate 
a@ questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the _ 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and 
the administering authority for each trust 
territory. within the competence of the 
General Assembly shall make an annual 
report to the General Assembly upon the 
basis of such questionnaire. 


Voting 


Article 89 ae 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship < 
Council shali have one vote. ee 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council — 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- — 
bers present and voting. 


Procedure 


Article 98 Pe 
i. The Trusteeship Council shall cal 
its own rules of procedure, including the | 
method of selecting its president. fe 
2, The Trusteeship Council shalt meet as 
required in accordance with its rules, — 
which shail include provision for the con 
vening of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. e* 


Article 91 
The Trusteeship Council shall, when ap 
propriate, avail itself of the assistance ¢ 
the Economic and Social Council anc 
of the specialized agencies in regard ‘ta 
matters with which they are respectiv 
concerned. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Article 92 x 
The International Court of Justice s 


cordance with the annexed statute, Ww! 
is based upon the statute of the Pe 
manent Court of International Justice « 
forms an integral part of the present Chi 
ter. - 


’ Article 93 ; 

1, All members of the United Nati 
ipso facto parties to the statute 
International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a member of f 
United Nations may become a party to th 
statute of the International Court of Ju: 
tice on conditions to be determined 
each case by the General Assembly ° 
the recommendation of the Security Co 
cil, 


Article 94 _ 
1. Each member of the United | 


case to which it is a party. 


2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
the obligations incumbent upon it under 
a judgment rendered by the Court, the 

other party may have recourse to the Se- 
curity Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


Article 95 
Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ferences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which 
May he concluded in the future. 


are Article 96 

1. The General Assembly or the Security 
Souncil may request the International 
ourt of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
n any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies which may at any 
time be so authorized by the General As- 
“sembly, may also request advisory opinions 
Phe the Court on legal questions arising 
within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


es 
+ 


4 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 


e “Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
ary General and such staff as the organi- 
on may require. The Secretary General 


‘the Bee erdation of the Security 


an in all meetings of the General 
A ly, of the Security Council, of the 

ono: ic and Social Council and of the 
usteeship Council, and shall perform 
ich her functions as are entrusted to 
im. by these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
hall make an annual report to the 


receive instructions from any 
vernment or from any other authority 
al to the organization. They shall 


the International Court of Justice in any 


refrain from any action which Palene re 
on their position as international offic: 
responsible only to the organization. 


undertakes to respect the exclusively in 
ternational character of the responsibilities — 
of the Secretary General and the staff, and 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- — 
charge of their responsibilities. ? 


Article 101 j 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the ~ 
Secretary General under regulations estab- 4 
lished by the General Assembly. : 
2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma- 
nentiy assigned to the Economic and 7 


cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, 
as required, to other organs of the United 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. 


3. The paramount consideration in the © 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service — 
shall be the necessity of securing the high- 
est standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as possi- : 
ble. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 
1. Every treaty and every international 
agreement entered into by any member of 
the United Nations after the present Char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possi- 
ble be registered with the Secretariat and — 
published by it. 


2. No party to any such treaty or inter- 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any 
organ of the United Nations. 


Article 103 
In the event of a conflict between the — 
obligations of the members of the United — 
Nations under the present Charter and s 
their obligations under any other inter- é 
b: 


national agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail. 


Article 104 Ee 

The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 
ritory of each of its members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the exer- — 
cise of its functions and the fulfillment of 4 
its purposes. : 


Article 105 r. 

1. The organization shall enjoy in the ‘ 
territory of each of its members suc 
privileges and immunities as are necesse } 
for the fulfillment of its purposes. 
Pe aT 


; “Representatives of the members of the 
aN United Nations and officials of the organi- 
zation shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions in 

_ connection with the organization. 


3. The General Assembly may make rec- 
ommendations with a view to determining 
the details of the application of Paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


_ Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 


Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43, as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Article 42, the parties 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 
Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of Para-~ 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and, as occasion requires, with 
other members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 

‘tional peace and security. 


Article 107 


Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 
validate or preclude action in relation to 
any state which during the second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory 
to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the govern- 
ments having responsibility for such ac- 

_ tion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Generali Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


: Article 109 
1. A general conference of the members 
of the United Nations for the purpose of 
reviewing the present Charter may be held 
ata date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
_ bers of the Security Council. Zach member 
"Gs the United Nations shall have one vcte 
eke Souler ence. 


2. Any alteration of the ‘present Char- / 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vete of 
the conference shall take effect when rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two-thirds of 
the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the — 
Security Council. 


3. If such a conference has not bee 
held before the tenth annual session of — 
the General Assembly following the coming ~ 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be — 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conterdncenle : 
shall be held 1f so decided by a majority 
vote of the members of the General As- 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- — 
bers of the Security Council, i 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature | 


Article 110 - 


1. The present Charter shall be ratified 
by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United St: 
of America, which shall notify all cae 
signatory states of each deposit as well a 
the Secretary General of the organizatio 
when he has been appointed. 


3. The present Charter shall come 
force upon the deposit of ratifications 
the Republic of China, France, the Uni 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Uni 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Nort 
Ireland, and the United States of Ameri 
and by a majority of the other signats 
states. A protocol of the ratifications 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up | 
the Government of the United States 
America which shall communicate co 
thereof to all the signatory states. _ 


4. The states signatory to the prese 
Charter which ratify it after it has co 
into foree will become original mem 
of the United Nations on the date of 
deposit of their respective ratifications. — 


Article 111 Hy 
The present Charter, of which 
Chinese, French, Russien, Nnglish 


Spanish texts are equally authenti 
remain deposited in the archives 
Government of the United States 
America. Duly certified copies thereof 
be transmitted by that Government to 
Governments of the other signatory ‘ste 
In. faith whereof the representative 
the Governments of the United Na 
have signed the present Charter. 
Done at the city of San Francisco 


twenty-sixth day of June, one —— 
nine hundred and forty-five. 
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Cited by PETER BRANDWEIN 


* 


BASEBALL 


HE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
search has proved that a game called “Base 
Ball” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 
baseball as we know it was played at the 
Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
New York Nine. There was a gradual 
growth of baseball and an improvement of 
equipment and playing skill in the next 
fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to play in camp. 
Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
Stockings were the first all-professional 
team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
‘without a loss. The standard ball of the 


PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT 
NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Ford C. Frick, Commissioner 
Charles M. Segar, Secretary-Treasurer 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Warren C. Giles. 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: Carew Tower, 
, . Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
- Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Service Bureau: Dave Grote, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


William Harridge 
President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Il. 
Service Bureau: Earl J. Hilligan, Manager 
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same size and weight, still the rule, was 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s mask 
was worn in 1875. The National League 
was organized in 1876. The first chest pro- 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-strike 
rule was put on the books in 1887 and 
the four-ball ticket to first base came in 
1889. The pitching distance, formerly 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 inches 
in 1893 and the rules have been only 
slightly modified since that time, ; 

The American League, under the vigor 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, blossomed 
forth as a major league in 1901. Judes 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by action: of 
the two major leagues, became Comm 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, fo 
United States Senator from Kentucky, 
elected to that office (1945), Chandler 
failed to obtain a new contract, and he 
was succeeded by Ford C. Frick (1981) 
National League president. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION wf 
George M. Trautman  ~ 
President-Treasurer 

720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, O 
Vice President—Herman D. Whit 
Publicity Director: Robert L. aha 


Holy Cross Wins No. 500 for Ba 
Jack Barry’s 500th. victory as b 


1952. The triumph came during rT 
thirty-second year as mentor of the Cru 
saders. 


Baseball Statistics 


Source: The Ellas Baseball Bureau, New York cl 


Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) 


a Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 
winner and loser, respectively. 


1903—BOSTON A..L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
(Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


. 1—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 7 Boston: Young) saute a ceccleca ss 3 At Boston 
Oct. 2—Boston (Dinneen).................5. 3 _~Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 

. 3—Piitsburgh (Phillippe)................ 4 Boston: (Hiaghes) soci veo esse oe ce ee 2 At Boston 
6—Pittsburgh (Phillippe)................ 5 Boston (Dinneen)..............005 4 At Pittsburgh 
P7—BOStON-CYOUNE).:....0 sce cecssceiccess Pittsburgh (Kennedy)......... .... 2. At Pittsburgh 


8—Boston (Dinneen). . Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pittsburgh 
0c 10—Boston (Young). .... Pittsburgn (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 
) Eg ape (Dinneen) Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


' 19095—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (1) 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Bact iatipeats orbs a Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia | 
OBO SaS BAREIS 3 New York (McGinnity)............ 0° At New York 

oeen Gen meee 9 Philadelphia (Coakley)............ 0 At Philadelphia 
Bie cdye Sen earajd/ elas 1 Philadelphia (Piank).............. 0 At New York 

Pies sar err 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 0 At New York 


1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


Chicago A (Altrock)...............005 2 Chicago N (Brown)............... 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
: Chicago N (Reulbach)................ i Chicago A (White)................ 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Oct. 11 Chicago A (Walsh)................46. 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
x icago N (Brown). ...............-- 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
Chicago A (Walsh).................-- 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
hicago x RWbite? Ra a Giiears biehbiac Sores 8 Chicago N (Brown)............... 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. 


1907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Peer ate aan oe «ale paisire vn, S23) (Detrort-Gla)ixena iis sccte ss ccatass 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
bie SOA A OMCE TI Grae 3 _— Detroit (Mullin).................. 1 At Chicago 
fenabaen cee tenon 5 _ Detroit (Siever).................. 1 At Chicago 
[ng tid SCORPIO IOO 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit 
PAatses scare iptatels ss fass elaiel e's 220 Detroit CMUNIN) seca. ve case ccle 0 At Detroit 


1908—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) } 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit 
Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Chicago (Pfiester)................ 3 At Chicago 
Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit 


_ 1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


. 8—Pittsburgh (Adams)........... Soho ses & MoDetrolt(ullinye ees vs) ca veeeven 1 At Pittsburgh 
a Detroit (Donovan)... tet istale'bye'27s/lo 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Camnitz)............. . 2 At Pittsburgh 
if burgh Oa cea etotet ia Ora 8 Detroit (Summers)...........0.- . §& At Detroit 

Detro it (Mullin). . a9 sateraletelarevewre's) (0 — | Pittsburgh:Clelfield)./s)..cnrcrers sess. O At Detroit 
Pittsburgh (Adams).. eananlaita atateveratoras eo 8 Detroit (Summers)........ weseretire ; At Pittsburgh 

IMME) cos c'io/are'clicgia' sly vie o sbaie 5 Pittsburgh (Willis) At Detroit 

0 At Detroit 


ee peut): NOS Rilo braid 8 Detroit (Donovan) 


bs t 
j Pree eh i get, 
Bee r 1910—-PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. 
oe. 17—Philadelphia (Bender)....... pinoutere 
Oct. 18—Philadelphia (Coombs)......, Sgndgae 
— Oct. 20—Philadelphia (Coombs).....,. patavs eaiie 
Oct. 22—Chicago (Brown).,....... anita aA ie 
- Oct. 23—Philadelphia (Coombs)...........-... 


1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Connle Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. 


1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—J. Garland Stah!, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Oct. 14—New York (Mathewson) 2 
Oct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)...............0. 3 
Oct. 17—Philadelphia (Coombs),........ hohe) 
Oct. 24—Philadelphia (Bender), rae | 
Oct. 25—New York (Crandall)..........,...008 4 
Oct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender). ...........05. 13 
Oct. 8—Boston (Wood)...,.. Sah Seetanacenoe! 4 
cts 9—Boston) (tie). ss10:.2saipencneens eta cess 6 
_ Oct. 10—New York (Marquard),........... wen 2 
Oct. 11—Boston (Wo0d),....-ssesessssrvercss 9 
Oct. 12—Boston (Bedient).,,..,..... hime pas ce 
Oct. 14—New York (Marquard),....,.sse0006 5 
Oct. 15—New York (Tesreau)...... ABU BOARD I 
Oct. 16—Boston (Wo0d).,..s.ss0ssccceceesene 3 


1913—-PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York, 


Oct. 7—Philadelphia (Bender),............,. 
Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson).............. 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)......... bagtabi’s 
Oct. 10—Philadeiphia (Bender)........ Mabeae 


Oct. 11—Philadelphia (Plank)....-.,.++eee0005 


1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (6) 
Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 9—Boston (Rudotph)..............00005 
Oct. 10—Boston (lames). ........ cece eee eee 
~ Oct. 12—Boston Games). .....,.0.-ceceserace 
- Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph),....... OO 


1915—-BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 
Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J, Moran, Philadelphia. 


Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)............. 3) Boston’ (Shore). 0.2.0... ce en ae ees 1 At Philadelphia 
BeOce, S—Bostan (FOSS). oc4 ese ccccceccserees 2 ~~ Philadelphia (Mayer)............. 1 At Philadelphia 
’ Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard)............s0.0e00s 2 Philadelphia (Alexander).......... 1 At Boston 
Oct. 12—Boston (Shore)..........65 aisiatna'biaveis\s 2 ~~ Philadelphia (Chalmers),.......... 1 At Boston — 
Oct. 13—Boston (Foster). .... vase saw haved helen 5 —— Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Philadelphia 
1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 4 
a Managers—William Carrlgan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 3 ae 
| “oct. 7—Boston (Shore).,...... 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)......... .... 5 AtBoston 
Oct. 9—Boston Soe A carebois 8 A 2 = Brooklyn (Smith).............0.0. 1 At Boston (14 inn) 
Oct. 10—Brooklyn (Coombs).... 4 Basten (Mays). cic A teeteaee 3 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard),.... ; 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 2 At Brooklyn © 
Oct. 12—Boston (Shore)........+ biatd siete tein oteinls 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer)........... ...e» 1 At Boston Va 
4 1917—-CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Clarence H, Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 
Oct. 6—Chicago (Cicotte)........ Veoeanccesee. 2» New York (Sollee). 3.24.52. sesree 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 7—Chicago (Faber) ee aanite Soe nadua arcade wee New, YORK: CANdersan) in. cans ss-n7 2 At Chicago na 
Oct. 10-—New York (Benton),....-,sseeee0r068 2  Ghicago (Cicotte)........ ees Q AtNew York 
~ Oct. 11—New York (Schupp)............2.2-. 5 Chicago (Faber)...,....,..,....+- 0 At New York — ‘ 
~ Oct. 13—Chicago (Faber).........-.-.eceeeeee 8 New York (Sallee)......,....-..++ 5 At Chicago 
Oct. 15—Chicago (Faber).........+.seeeeees .. 4 New York (Benton)........56..00 2 AtNew York 
« i: & f 


3 


3 


Chicago (Overall)... .... apc ones 
Chicago (Brown).......... Rae A 
Chicago (Mcintire)..............+- 
Philadelphia (Bender)............. 
Chicago (Brown).........s.ee0008 


Philadelphia (Bender)........... ae 
New York (Marquard)... 
New York (Mathewson), , ferns 
New York (Mathewson),........ % 


Philadelphia (Plank)........... By 


New York (Ames)., 


san ebebeone 


New York (Tesreau).......ecese06 
New York (fie).........eseceesnee 
Boston (O'Brien). ........ceeeeeee 
New York (Tesreau). . iheceue 
New York (Mathewson). ... pnaiten nile 
Boston (O'Brlen)...........00 HR 
Boston (Wood)........... eri 
New York (Mathewson),...,..... : 


New York (Marquard).......,..... 
Philadelphia (Plank).,..... pateares F 
New York (Tesreau)... 
New York (Demaree)... 
New York (Mathewson).......... 


preere 


Philadelphia (Bender)............. 
Philadelphia (Plank).............. 
Philadelphia (Bush). ........ Sra 
Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 


CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—-Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Frank L. Chance, Chicago. 


1 At Philadelphia 

3 At Philadelphia 

5 At Chicago 

3 At Chicago (10 inn.) 
2 At Chicago 


1 At New York 
1 At Philadelphia 
2 At New York (11 inn.) 
2 At Philadelphia . 
3 At New York (10 inn.) — 
2 At Philadelphia 


3 At New York 

6 At Boston (11 inn.) 
1 At Boston 

1 At New York 

1 At Boston 

2 At New York 

4 At Boston 

2 At Boston (10 Inn.) 


4 At New York ya 
Q At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
2 At New York “a 
5 At Philadelphia ¥ 
1 At New York , 


1 At Philadelphia 
0 At Philadelphia — 
4 At Boston (12 inn.) 
1 At Boston ~ 


1918—BOSTON A. L..(4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 
Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. 
Sept. 5—Beston (Ruth).......cscscseeceeees 1 Chicago (Vaughn). ..........0.-0% 0 At Chicago 


WGA EP Rae mePlease 3°-%. Boston-(Bush}xc nnteciasces sees 1 At Chicago 
2 Chicago (Vaughn). ..........0c00- 1. At Chicago 
3 Chicago (Douglas). ............... 2 At Boston 
3 Boston Qlanes) ai vie <c-aercucecn vieis'e 0 At Boston 
2 ChicagoUTylen neces. cscccieae sacle 1 At Boston 
73 1919—CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 
; Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 

Oct. i—Cincinnati (Ruether)................. +9) Chicagor(Cicotte) srr ecccceetsiceue 1 At Cincinnati 
ct. 2—Cincinnati (Sallee)............00..005 4 Chicago (Williams)...........0.... 2 At Cincinnati 
et. 3—Chicago (Kerr)... 22.2... .. cece ee eees 3 Cincininati-Grishenin.deancsiee ccs 0 At Chicago 
et. 4—Cincinnati (Ring)..........cceeeeeees 2 Chicago (Cicotte).....4.......--+. 0 At Chicago 
ct. 6—Cincinnati (Eller).................068 5. =:Chicago (Williams) i..c..ccccccsenee 0 At Chicago 

SleONICGSO (KEN). oi se vicn else cco eve sede 5 Cincinnati(Ringieae<cec. cose. « 4 At Cincinnati 
8—Chicago (Cicotte)...............0008- 4 Cincinnati (Sallee)..............-. 1 At Cincinnati 
. 9—Cincinnati (Eiler).............2...... 10 Chicago (Williams)...............- 5 At Chicago (10 inn.) 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 


Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


ST GSON Capa BEAT 3 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 1 At Brooklyn 
Maniciatawictigiicw tie es 3 Cleveland (Bagby)................ 0 At Brooklyn 
Paipareeissleisisrsaies' a er cis 2 Cleveland (Caldwell).............. 1 At Brooklyn 
Neoiiaietee Bis bie staid 5 Brooklyn (Cadore)................ 1 At Cleveland 

Rar uven tare nals isto aathie's 8 Brooklyn (Grimes)................ 1 At Cleveland 
Beste ssGlasinen 53D eaies 1 Brooklyn (Smith)................. 0 At Cleveland 
eats ile) acla shee 3 Brooklyn (Grimes)................ 0 At Cleveland 


192I—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 


e Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


5—New YORMGACIMAYS) ica se cccres sos v ee 3 New York N (Nehf)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
‘New York A (Hoyt). ............0000 = New York N (Douglas).;.......... 0 At Polo Grounds 
-New York N (Barnes)................ 13. New York A (Quinn).............. 5 At Polo Grounds 
—New York N (Douglas)............... 4 New York A (Mays)............... 2 At Polo Grounds 
New York-A:CHOYt) se. i kd cce dec eeee 3 New York N (Nehf)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
1—New York N (Barnes).............45- 8 New York A (Shawkey)........... 5 At Polo Grounds 
2—New York N (Douglas).............- 2 New York A (Mays)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
—New York N (Nehf).................. 1 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 


_ 1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (0) 
. Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


A ets Se eh Ot Sw otess 3 New York A (Bush),.............. 2 At Polo Grounds 
Wasa anintne oie ua si ayahates 3 New York A (tic)..............-.. 3 At Polo Grounds (10 inn.) 
BpeettaterHale-are/etei nates: 3 New York A (Hoyt)............... 0 At Polo Grounds 
SE restate ties 4 New York A (Mays)............... 3 At Polo Grounds 
Sait (alescaitalstai eins 5 New York A (Bush)............... 3 At Polo Grounds ; 
1923—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) ee ‘ 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 3 
BON Nek sented suis 5 New York A (Bush)............... 4 At Yankee Stadium 4 
Patines soaks 4 New York N (MeQuillan).......... 2 At Polo Grounds 2 
MORI MN ICNGHT) a «cee siecle cis tle eo. 1 New York A (Jones).............. 0 At Yankee Stadium 
eww York A (Shawkey)......... seeee 8 NewYork N (Scott)..........0.005 4 At Pofo Grounds 
Siete Volga oisie's oie Recah.) New York N (Bentley)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Nikeiem stele epee) New York N (Nehf)............... 4 At Polo Grounds 


| 1924—WASHINGTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORE N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. ’ 
At Washington (12 inn.) 


MAAN cist cs sess 4 Washington (JJohnson)............. 3 
inaivaye Bases boohsore 4 New York (Bentley).............. 3 At Washington 
padceaee os gee 6 Washington (Marberry)............ 4 At New York 
Deeesnersiies (2+) N@W York (Barnes) .,..24 «ine ceseeee 4 At New York 
Wet tekccess 6 Washington (Johnson)............. 2 At New York 
2 New York (Nehf).,....... seeeeees 1 At Washington 
4 New York (Bentley)........-..... 3 Aner ee 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
- Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


~ Oct. 
Oct. 
- Oct. 
Oct. 


~ Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


«Oct. 


~ Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
— Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct... 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
‘ Oct. 


1925—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. GB) 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Pittsburgh; Stanley R. Harris, Washington. 


7_Weshingtes GebNSON) 5 race fs.. Soe 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At Pittsburgh 
8—Pittsburgh (Aldridge). ............... 3. Washington (Coveleskie).......... 2 At Pittsburgh 
10—Washington Gerguson) ew cess eee. oo 4 ~s“~Pittsburgh (Kremer). ............. @ At Washington - 
11—Washington Vohnson)............... 4 Pittsburgh (Yde)................. 0 At Washington 
12—Pittsburgh (Aldridge)................ 6 Washington (Coveleskie).......... 3 At Washington 
13—Pittsburgh (Kremer)................. 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ 2 At Pittsburgh 
15—Pittsburgh (Kremer).............0005 9 Washington Vohnson)............. 7 At Pittsburgh 


1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. 


2—New York (Pennock)................. 2. St. Lous (Shesdely: 2...) acces. 1 At New York 

3—St. Louis (Alexander)................ 6 New York (Shocker).............. 2 At New York 

§—St. Louis (Haines) New York (Ruether).............. 0 At St. Louis 

6—New York (Hoyt)............ee0eeeee St. Louis (Reinhart).............68 5 At St. Louis 
'7—New York (Pennock).........0eccuees 3 = St. Louls (Sherdel)..; ...i..2500056 2 At St. Louis (10 Inn.) | 
9—St. Louis (Alexander). ..............+ 10. New York (Shawkey)............. 2 At New York 
10—St. Louis (Haines).............020008 3 = New York CHoyt)...............6- 2 At New York 


1927—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (6) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Busn, Pittsburgh. 


5—New York (Hoyf)................000% 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 4 At Pittsburgh 
6—New York (Pipgras)..............0.- 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
7—New York (Pennock)............... 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At New York 
8—New York (Moore)................025 a Pittsburgh (Miljus)............... 3 At New York 
1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
ae Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 
A—New York (Hoyt)............ cece eee 4 St. Louis (Sherdef)............... 1 At New York 
5—New York (Pipgras)...........2...- 9 St. Louis (Alexander)............. 3 At New York 
7—New York (Zachary)........ afeowines <i 7 Stitouisi(aines)-so.mensatstenieses 3 At St. Louis 
9—New York (Hoyt)............0. 200s 7 St Louis (Sherdel) . ic. ences « 3 At St. Louis. 
1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. @) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 
8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)................ Beh (Chicago (Reet). oo cas, csmmenectsieere 1 At Chicago 
9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 2) Chicago (Malone)................. 3 At Chicage 
11—Chicago (Bush). ..........0-eee0ec08 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 1 At Philadelphia 
12—Philadelphia (Rommel)..............5 10 Chicago (Blake).........-.-....0 8 At Philadelphia 
14—Philadelphia (Walberg)............... 3 Chicago (Maione)................. 2 At Philadelphia 
1930—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. n 
1—Philadelphia (Grove)...............4 5 St. Louts (Grimes)..........25-06 2 At Philadelphia 
2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............- 6 St. Louts (Rhem).......... sseeeee 1 At Philadelphia t 
4—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadetphia (Walberg)............ 0 At St. Louis 
5—St. Louis (Haines)................00- 3 =~ Philadelphia (Grove).............. 1 At St. Louis 
6—Philadelphia (Grove)...............0- 22 SE Lous (Grines)te. acc ceeisticer 0 At St. Louis — 
8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 8 Stivouts (Hallahan) eae. aeeeeetes 1 At Philadelphia 
1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) 
Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
1—Philadelphia (Cc OL) Bor aetna soaere 6 St. Louls (Derringer).............. 2 AtSt Louis - 
2—St. Louis (Hallahan).........2.00es0 2 Philadetphia (Earnshaw) 0 At St. Louis 
5—St. Louis (Grimes). ...........seceeee 5  Philadeiphia (Grove)...... 2 At Philadelphia a, 
6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)...........05 3 ~—s St. Louis (Johnson)......... . O At Philadelphia | ee 
7—St. Louis (Hailahan).............0008 5 ‘Philadelphia CHoyt)............... 1 At Philadelphia . 
9—Philadelphia (Grove)............ aaeaue St. Louis (Derringer).............. 1 At St. Louis | 
10—St. Louis (Grimes)...............06- 4 — Philageiphia (Earnsnaw).......... 2 At St. Louis oe 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Cnarles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


‘ SB esof 28—New York (Ruffing)...............4. 12 Gnleago (Bush). ages sede ie cncne aa 6 At New York ye 

‘Sept. 29—New York (Gomez). ............206- 5 Chicago (Warneke)..............- 2 AtNew York ye 
Oct. 1—New York (Pipgras)...............- Tee Ohieage CRORE) higee tes, ss sistes 5 At Chicago a 
Yet. 2—New York (Moore)..........000e0e% 13. Chicago CNapig ORI, TIS Cites cine 6 At Chicago oe 


_ 3—New York (Hubbell)..............2. 4 


2—Chicago (Warneke) 3 Detroit (Rowe)............-00..05 0 At Detroit 

ct. 3—Detroit (Bridges)......... 8 Chicago:CRoot) feces acsics exe oc< 3 At Detroit 
- 4—Detroit (Rowe). .......... cece ee eens 6 Chicago (French)................- 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 

5—Detroit (Crowder).............-2000- 2 — Chicago (Carleton)................ I At Chicago 

ct. 6—Chicago (Warneke).................. 3 Detroit (Rowe). ...............25. 1 At Chicago 

 7—Detroit (Bridges)...............2.64. 4 Chicago (French)................. 3 At Detroit 


Sept. 30—Giants (Hubbell)..............0.005 6 


Yankees (Ruffing)............... 1 At Polo Grounds 
— 2—Yankees (Gomez). ............0000e 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
- 3—Yankees (Hadley)..............0005 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Oct, 4—Yankees (Pearson)..............4.. 5: Giants (Hubbell) tics.) selec c+ 2 At Yankee Stadium 
0c 5—Giants Schumacher) so. c... e ean see 5 Yankees (Malone)...............- 4 At Yankee Stadium (10 int) § 
st. 6—Yankees (Gomez). ..............005 13.‘ Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds 4 


1933—NEW YORK N. L..- (4) vs. WASHINGTON A. L. (1) 
Managers—William H. Terry, New York; Joseph E. Cronin, Washington. 


Washington (Stewart)............. 2 At New York 
4—New York (Schumacher)............. 6 Washington (Crowder). ........... 1 At New York 
. 5—Washington (Whitehill) 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 
6—New York (Hubbell)....... 2 Washington (Weaver).............- 1 At Washington (11 inn) — 
. 7—New York (Luque)................0.. 4 Washington (Russell)............. 3 At Washington (10 inn.) 


1934—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. 


— Oct. 3—St. Louis J. Dean).................. 8 Detroit (Crowder)................ 3 At Detroit 
Oct. 4—Detroit (Rowe). .......... 0. cece eee 3 St. Louis (W. Walker)............. 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
Oct. 5—St. Louis (P. Dean)...............04. 4 Detroit (Bridges). .............-.- 1 At St. Louis 
Oct. 6—Detroit (Auker)................ aeeeeelO St. Louis CW. Walker}............. 4 At St. Louis 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Bridges)...............0. 00 SE PSEPLOUISIC DOAN) misters occlu arog « 1 At St. Louis 
ct. 8—St. Louis (P. Dean)...............05- 4 Detroit (Rowe).............--0 eee 3 At Detroit 
9—St. Louis GU. Dean).................. il Detroit (Auker).................. 0 At Deiroit 


1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (@) 
Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


LE ieee ha YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


Bates secececessceses 8 Giants (Hubbell).................. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Denes sialois stat Ohtbre.s ove, 8 Giants (Melton).................. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Wemistassaiseis ates > 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1. At Polo Grounds 
Se ort ae halwaeica.eicis 7 _-Yankees (Hadley)................ 3 At Polo Grounds 
Beep aise sieiv eins 01a o's.8 4 Giants (Melton)...............:.. 2 At Polo Grounds « : 
1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Si - Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L, Hartnett, Chicago. ‘ 
New York (Ruffing) Mane ahi ok baisinine 3 Chicago (Eas) coe isterctocs aie fe: <ieniziare 1 At Chicago F 
6—New York (Gomez). ..............005 6 Chicago (Dean)........... -.» 3 AtChicago . ; 
Oct 8—New York (Pearson)...............5- 5 Chicago (Bryant) : 2 At New York . 
New York (Ruffing)..........0ceeeeee Sate Chicaga Chae) eis sssss ca sisaee a vet 3 At New York 
1939—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) ; 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. , 
New York (Ruffing)...............065 2 ‘Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 1 At New York a 
New York (Pearson)...............5- 4 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 0 At New York a 
New York (Hadley)..............208 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati : 
— New NOFRIKIMENDUY) ccnis es ons. os seen s 7 ‘Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (10 inn.) i 
1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 5: 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 4 
Mee ilowisidcineidelt sls 7 Cincinnati (Derringer) 2 At Cincinnati 
Ai SORE NCOORE RHE 5 Detroit (Rowe)................... 3 At Cincinnati = 
BME eects 7 Cincinnati (Turner)............... 4 At Detroit 
tana enn Lesrcs tats ajeice ee 5) Detratt Cleat) saatraiais ss ecsenee 2 At Detroit 
troit (NEWSOM).......20.seeeecees 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 
cinnati (Walters)............ Esviocy LA a) DOO CROWS). 3h esas ciclew eon c ela 0 At Cincinnati 
cinnati (Derringer)................ 2. ——Detroit (NewSom)................ 1 At Cincinnati 


1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 


; Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E. Durocher, Brooklyn. 
y York (Ruffing) Mepiaiintateevel aie'eisva 


5) Brooklyn (Davis). ................ 2 At New York 
ot RSC AS CaN OR ROR 3 New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York — 
“tl chon Oe Ae 2 Brooklyn (Casey)................. 1 At Brooklyn 
PANT ate cote dice 7 Brooklyn.(Casey)................. 4 At Brooklyn 
Pt APR Lae a 3 Brooklyn (Wyatt),..........ce. ee 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1943—NEW YORK A. L. (4) ys. 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Wilfiam H. Southworth, St. Louis. 


Oct. 5~New York (Chandler) 
Oct. G—St. Louis (M. Cooper)... 


Oct, 7—New York (Borowy) 
10—New York (Russe) 
11—New York (Chandler). ..........0.06 F 


nOct 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 10—Detroit (Newhouser)........... wee cas 


Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen) 


1944—-ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 


Managers—Wiltiam H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns, 


4—Browns (Galehouse) 
5—Cardinals (Donnelly) 
6—Browns (Kramer) 
7—Cardinals (Brecheen) 
8—Cardinals (M. 
9—Cardinals (Lanier)............c20008 


Cooper).... 


1945—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. 
Managers—-Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Chartes J. Grimm, Chicags. 


3—Chicago (Borowy)............esee0ee 
4—Detroit (irucks).<.25.ccc cde tenecs 
5—Chicago (Passeau)............ee0e00- 


6—Detroit (Trout)........ dard Bare eco cele wo: 
7—Detroit (Newnouser)...... Os Auch adeuls 


8—Chicago (Borowy)..............00005 


1946—-ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. 


ee ed 


i 


Cee tere reer er seee 


ee ay 


Pees vececesaneeey 


eee e reece ecesene 


Feet ew eee crew eeesere 


weer e cer eee 


St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 
New York (Bonham).............. 
New York (Chandier)............. 
New York (Donald)............... 
New York (Ruffing)............... 


ange 


ho i 


SB Lochs Canier}: 3... Bivens vevenss 
New York (Bonham).............. 
St. Louis (Brazile)... ......... 0005 
St. Louis (Brecheen).............- 
St. Louis (M. Cooper). ....... 20.02 


Cardinais (M. Cooper)............. 
Browns (Muncrief)............... 
Cardinals (Wilks)...............6% 
Browns (Jakucki).............- nee 
Browns (Galehouse).............. 


Browns (Potter}..........-..0000> 


Detroit (Newnouser).............. 
Chicago (Wyse)...........,.00005 
Detroit (Overmire)....... erase COO 
Chicago (Prim) cui secescowves cas 
Chicago (Borowy).........0s00% ie 
Detroit (Trout)..............06 Ws 
Chicago (Borowy)..........+.. SOO 


1942—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (i) 
Managers—William H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. 
: any 30—New York (Ruffing)..... Pale sasteners 
1—St. Louis (Beaztey).......... Baneea 
3—St. Louis (White) 
Get. 4—St. Louis (Lanier) 
Oct. 5—St. Louis (Beazley)...............2- 


LOUIS N. L. 8) 


Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Boston, 


Uct. 6—Boston VJohnson)............... sseit 
Oct. 7—St. Louis (Brecheen)........ are eaters « 
Oct. 9—Boston (Ferriss)..........cecseeeeees 
Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger)...............22. 
Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson). ..........eueueeees 


Oct. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen)................. 


1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stamtey R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. 


Sept. 30—New York (Shea)...... da HalBle oles Ne 
1—New York (Reynolds)...... ais eka 
2—Brooklyn (Casey).........sesesee0ee 
3—Brooklyn (Casey)..........- alesis 
4—New York (Shea)..... eeeovaer Onau : 
5—Brooklyn (Branca).............006- : 
6—New York (Page)......sssseeeeeeeee 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


— Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


1948—CLEVELAND A. L. (4) vs. BOSTON N. L. (2) 


Managers—Louis Boudreau, Cleveland; William H. Southworth, Boston, 


Bet 'G—Boston (SAN)... 6... see ecesnceeas 
Oct. 7—Cleveland (Lemon)............+...4. 
“Oct. 8—Cleveland (Bearden)... nda Feisie(o myo distels 

Pg 9—Cleveland (Gromek).........-eeeeeee 

Oct. 10—Boston (Spahn)..... FS oe GAEL 


Dem nanewarnearnrene 


Bees eben seerene 


5 


St. Louis (Pollet)........... aabaes 
Boston (Harris). ...........0.c00 
St. Louis (Dickson)............... 
Boston (Hughson). ............4.. 
St. Louis (Brazle).......4.....0- 
Boston CHSiris). ves dn. nan. oul raaete 
Boston (Klinger). . 


Se is oo 


Brooklyn (Branca)................ 
Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 
New York (Newsom).............- 
New York (Bevens) 
Brooklyn (Barney)... 
New York (Page)... 
Brooklyn (Gregg)....... 


Cleveland (Feller)......... eaaninies 
Boston (Spahnyi e245. vcycaee cs awee 
Boston (Bickford). ..........-.00 
Boston (Sain)........... Rinorcier? Rus 
Cleveland (Faller)...........005 ee 
Boston (Voiselle).......... Babee 


Da = DD 00 & 


0 
1 
0 
1 
5 
3 


At Si. Louis 
At St. Louis 
At New York 
At New York 
At New York 


At New York 
At New York 
At New York 
At St.Louis 
At St. Louis 


At Sportsman's Park 
At Sportsman’s Pk. (11 | 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman’s Park 
At Sportsman's Park 


(3) 


At Getroit 
At Detroit 
At Detroit 
At Chicago 
At Chicago 
At Chicago (121 "Ina Z 
At Chicago — \ 


(3) 


At St. Louis (16 iani 

At St. Louis 
At Boston © 
At Boston 
At Boston 
At St. Louis’ 
At St. Louis 


AtNew York = 
At New York 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At Brooklyn 
At New York = 
At Now York = 


At Boston 4 
At Boston 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Cleveland 
At Boston 


Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds). ......ssccescscecreccece L 
Oct. 6—Brooklyn (ROC)... .sseeeuserecveses cipeeceees ok 
Oct. 7—New York (Page).....-..scececsnccsccsccccece 4 
- Oct, 8—New York (Lopat).......sseccccvccvscvcceccce 6 

Oct. 9—New York (Raschi). ......cscceccsceccccceceee 10 


NEW YORK YANKEES 


G 
AB 
R 

H 

2B 
3B 
HR 
RBI 
NG. 


7 18 21 0 0 0 1 .056 
7 27 2 41 0 0 0 .148 
7 29 510 1 1 2 3 = «2345 
7 2 261 0 2 3 «.214 
6 12 10 0 0 0 0 .000 
410 © 3 0 0 0 1 .300 
7 25 5 5 0 0 1 3 .200 
7 23 25 0 01 4 .217 
7 23 4 8 1 1 1 1 =«.348 
5 15 3 6 1 0 3 6 .400 
4 794 00 0 0 0 .000 
1 06 00 0 6 0 .000 
3 601 0 0 0 1 = .167 
2 301 0 0 0 1 ,333 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 
2 300 00 0 0 .000 
1 1 0 0 60 6 @ 0 .000 
1 1000 0 0 0 .000 
i 100 00 0 0 .600 


o 
Ps 
b 
~~ 
a 


erae 


Sa ar te Reem | 
Brooklyn Dodgers...... date (Otc ad, 


Throws G CG _ IP H 
R 3 1 17 12 
R 4 1 201/3 12 
R 1 9 1 1 
L 2 0 11/3 14 
R 1 0 2/5 1 
R 1 0 4 
R 1 0. 6 
L 1 0 22/5 0 
R 3 1 211/3 15 
R °3 1 18 12 
R 2 9 101/3 WW 
E 3 t 11 1/3 3 
R i ] 1 1 


1949NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. | 


1950—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (0) 
Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Edwin M. Sawyer, Philadelphia. 


. 4—New York (Raschi)............520 005 oy | Philadelphia (Konstanty).......... 0 At Philadelphia 
. 5—New York (Reynolds)......... biceatets 2 Philadelphia (Roberts),........... 1 At Philadelphia (10 inn.) 
Oct. 6—New York (Ferrick)...........-..20-- 3 Philadelphia (Meyer)............. 2 At New York 
ct. 7—New York (Ford)........0.02seeereee 5 Philadelphia (Miller).............. 2 At New York 


1951—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Charles D. Stengel, Yankees; Leo E. Durocher, Giants. 


ct. 4—Giants (Koslo)..........ece eee e eens 5 Yankees (Reynolds)............... 1 At Yankee Stadium 
. 5—Yankees (Lopat)...........cc eee e eee 3 = Giants (Jansen). ..... 
eeO——Glants (HEA); cicinwisssise aso scdeecs 6 Yankees (Raschi).... 
-8—Yankees (Reynolds)................. 6 Giants (Maglie)................... 2 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 9—Yankees (Lopat)..........-.. cece 13 Giants (Jansen)........... hiecea® 1 At Polo Grounds 
Oct. 10—Yankees (Raschi)..... CSCO EBD AGr aS Aim Giants CROStO sp ateisvernciet-ois tarelacolels 3 At Yankee Stadium 


1952 World Series Statistics 


Composite Box Score 


1 
n 9th of 3rd game. 


t for Erskine in 9th of 7th game. _ iPopped out for Roe in 8th of 6th game, struck out for Shuba 


SCORE BY INNINGS 


PITCHING SUMMARY 


HB ROASACHPORMAN 


ees 


4 information Please A ranac 


Brooklyn (Newcombe).......-eseeeeees- O At New York — 
New York (Raschi)........-.+-eeeeee0-. 0 At New York — 

Brooklyn (Branca). ...-.ee+seeeeeeeeeee 3 At Brooklyn — 

Brooklyn (Newcombe)........ cocvccesce 4 At Brooklyn 
Brooklyn (Barney)..... isbesiseeseyenee 0, AtBrooklyn 


1 At Yankee Stadium 
2 At Polo Grounds 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


“A oe 

& = BO 

< em <> 

ao emp R8 Big az 

Cox; BB eee ca ee sik R 7 27 4 8 2 0 0 O .296 
hMorgan, 3b... R 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 
R 7 20 410 0 0 1 4 .345- 

L 7 29 510 2 0 4 8 (345 

TR! 9523-54 4) 0 Oe eee 

>R 7 283 0 6 0 0 0:1 .284 

R 7 210 40 00 2 .199 

[L 3 £0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 

:R 7 2 1 00 0 0 1 .000 
R723. 1 4.2 0 07 07s! 

R 3 60 00 0 0.0 <630 

R 3 61 006 0 0 0 .000 

R 2 301 0 0 0 0 2333 

L 4 300 00 0 0 000 

L 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 O :000 

Roe, p......... :R 3 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 
kShuba, if...:/: L 4 10 0 3 1 0 0 0 [300 
Rutherford, p...: L 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 .000 
lAmoros.........L 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 000 
Totals....... 233 2050 7 0 618 .215 


j 
3.7 6 3 4 1 6 0 — 26 
Bee Set 8 se 2 S292 0s a 4 


BB sO 


18 
18 


J 
MAKRMNODOWWORSHRO 


= 
HPNSMSONY POW 


ercocoomocecso 5 
> 
— 


eoscorocosooore 4 
Sroonmososoonn 4 
SOORRNOHOOMOMS 

; 

rm 

S 

Ss 


> 
_— 
_—} 

MP POMNCKOMROSR RD 


_ Honochick (A), rf. Time—2:21. Attendance— 


Erskine, Cox, Reese. 
Hodges; Reese, 
Attendances—First game, 


seventh, 33,195 
2:56; seventh, 2:54, 


1ST GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 1 
NEW YORK (A) 


ABUa wo | PO UA 
Bauer, rf.,. 4 0 9 2 0 ()) 
Rizzuto, ss 4 0 1 2 1 0 
Mantle, c 4 0 2 2 0 c 
Berra, c 4 9 0 q 2 0 
Collins, 1b........ 4 0 0 8 Q 0 
INGTODS Lisi. 2:0.<'s yews oe 3 0 9 1 0 0 
McDougald, 3b....... 2 1 1 @ 4 1 
Diartin, 2b. ns... ces 3 0 1 2 1 0 
Reynolds, p.......... 2 0 9 0 1 1 
aWoodling............ 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Scarborough, p....... 0 0 0 0 1 0 
POtaliecdcieie's.s ele: 31 2 6 24 10 2 
BROOKLYN (N) 
ABV ak) Th PO! ‘A - E 
MBN gS. alla 5/0 015-0 wn a 3 t) 0 1 2 0 
IRCCS RS Risic:s bis:> 6.0. 50:6 4 2 2 4 1 0 
Bnider,. Cf. oo. 6.35 oles 4 1 2 2 tt) t) 
Robinson, 2b....... ; 2 1 1 L 4 ti) 
Campanella, (ot, See 3 i) 1 6 9 0 
Pathe ei. ccc cso aes 3 0 0 3 1 ) 
Hodges, Ib........... 3 0 0 6 3 ) 
Furillo, rf,....,...... 3 0 ti) 3 0 0 
SIRI, Di 5.56 sine s = oi00 3 0 0 1 0 0 
ME OCA] yacs(+ sipieiciae .. 28 4 6247s 0 
aTripled for Reynolds. in eighth. 
New York (A)....... ©0100 0060 1 0-2 
Brooklyn (N)....... 010002 04.4 


Runs batted in—Robinson, McDougald, Snider 2, 
Bauer, Reese. 

Two-base hit—Snider. Three-base hit—Wood- 
ling. Home runs—Robinson, McDougalid, Snider, 
Reese. Double plays—-Martin and Collins; Cox, 
Robinson and Hodges. Left on bases—Yankees 4, 
Dodgers 2. Bases on balls—Off Reynolds 2 (Cox, 
Robinson), Black 2 (McDougaid, Noren). Struck 
out—By Reynolds 4 (Reese, Black 2, Hodges), Scar- 
iboriegh 1 (Black), Black 6 (Martin, Reynolds, 
Bauer, Rizzuto, Mantle, Noren). Hits—Of Reynolds 
§ in 7 innings, Scarborough 1 in 1, Runs and earned 
runs—Off Reynolds 3 and 3, Scarborough 1 and 1, 
Black 2 and 2. Wild pitch—Reynolds, Losing pitcher 
~-Reynolds, 

Umpires—Pinelli 


+ plate; Passarella (A), Lb; 
Goetz (N), 2b; Mc 


nley (A), 3b; Boggess O48: 


2ND GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 2 
NEW YORK (A) 


: : AB R H PO A B 

Shaner. 45 O 2 8 ©, @ 

yep SW ideas es:6 aad 0 0 2 2 0 

Mantle, cf,...,.....-- 5 2 3 2 0 0 

Woodling, If.......... 4 1 1 2 0 0 

IBGST ACR s cis nemsnes ean 0 2 10 2 ) 

wCollins, 1b... ..e.care 3 1 0 8 1 0 

.McDouéald, 3b....... 3 2 1 0 1 0 

Martin, 2b....,...... 4 1 2 Q 1 0 

BRABCHA, Pvicivicie sis es visis =) oo t') 0 Q 0 0 

Ee eae COM dalek ae > ae ie 
BROOKLYN (N) 

ABT RY HPO. A EB 

4 0 0 1 0 0 

3 1 1 2 5 0 

4 0 1 1 0 0 

3 0 0 3 3 0 

ee 0 1 7 3 0 

aie 0 0 2 0 0 

Q 0 0 9 0 1 

3 0 0 2 0 0 

2 0 0 0 1 0 


When Hank Sauer of the Cubs tagged 


Curt Simmons of the Phillies for three 


; homers in a single game on July 11, 1952, 


7 


he became the first slugger to perform 


_ Stolen bases—McDougald, Snider, Reese, Robinson 2, Loes. 
Double plays—Martin and Collins; Rizzuto and M: 
Rizzuto, Martin and Mize 2; Martin, Rizzuto and Mize; McDougald, Berra and Mize; Cox, Robinson and 
ie : Spear reais ret Hoaaes orig Str oere aan enh sobigeon, 
on bases— Yankees 48, ers 52. Passe all—-Berra. Balk—Loes. Umpires—Pinelli (N), Pass t 
Goetz (N), McKinley (A), Boneess (N), Honochick (A). : UNy eects ; 
»861; second, 33,792; third, 66,698; fourth, 71,787; fifth, 70,536; sixth, 30,037; 

. Times of games—First, 2:21; second, 3 : 


Sacrifices—Bauer, 


Rizzuto, Roe 2, Furilic, 
artin; 


McDougald and Collins; 
Reese and Hodges. Left 


:47; third, 2:56; fourth, 2:33; fifth, 3:00; sixth, 


aWalked for Loes in seventh. 


New York {A)....... 0e@0115 060 07 
Brooklyn (N)...... » © 0 £ 0 0 6 0 O O-1 


Runs batted in—Campanella, Berra, Martino 4, 
McDouégald. <* 


Two-base hit—Mantle. Home run—Martir 
Stolen base—McDougald. Double lay-—Rees 
Robinson and Hodges. Left on baces—Ne York 6, — 


Brooklyn 7. Bases on balis—Off Erskine 6 

Woodling, Raschi, McDougald, Bauer, Berra 

Raschi 5 (Robinson, Hodges, Furillo, Nelso 
Reese), Lehman 1 (Collins). Struck out—By Erskine | 
4 (Mantle, Collins, McDougald, Raschi), Raschi 9 
Snider 3, Cox, Pafko, Hodges, Reese, Furiilo 2), 
oes 2 (Raschi, Bauer). Hits—Off Erskine 6 in 5 
innings (none out in sixth), Loes 2 in 2, Lehm 
2 in 2, Runs and earned runs—Off Erskine 4 an 
Loes 3 and 2; Raschi 1 and 1. Wild pitch—Erskin 
Losing pitcher—Erskine. : : 
Umpires—Passarelia (A), plate; Goetz (N), 1b; 
McKinley (A), 2b; Pinelli (N), 3b; Honochick ey 
If; Boggess (N), rf. Time—2:47. Attendance—33,792, 
i 


3RD GAME-—At Yankee Stadium, Oct.3 
BROOKLYN (N) 


izzuto, 


AB. RYH = PO Se 
Furilio, rf,.......... Ay as) 1 1 0 oO 
Reese, ss... chiakt 1 3 Lage 
Robinson, 2b. 4 2 2 2 3 
Campanella, c 5 0 1 9 1 
Pafko, If.... 5 0 2 2 0 
Snider, cf 5 0 1 3 9 
Hodges, 1b....... Gano e:. 6 0 9 2 
My SO oe eels Pier ae om 2 1 1 0 3-4 

Roe, ipjacsck sateen Yee ey en 

Total.........5..+ 36 6 11 27 

NEW YORK (A) 
AB R HH PO 

Rizzuto, s9...... en ere & 0 0 4. 
Collins, lb,........ See 0 9 7 
LUCE: Spare ntere 1 0 (i) o- 
Mantle, cf...... acco mate 4 Q ti) 6 
‘Woodling, 1%. 51.1.1 .: 4” 6Fer tees 
Berra, c...... ; ee, | 1 3 1 
Bauer, rf..... 2 1 0 3 
McDougald, 3 4 0 0 i 
Martin, 2b... 1 t) 0 3 
‘Lopat, p.. 2 0 1 ti) 
Gorman, p 0 0 0 Oly 
aMize........ ARgcanoc 1 1 1 t) 

Fotal iw sane wes 31 3 6 27 


aHit homer for Gorman in ninth. bFu 
for Collins in ninth, 


Brooklyn (N)....... ® 0 1 0 1 0041 
New York (A).,..... @ | J 

Runs batted in—Lopat, Robinson, Reese, P. 
Berra, Mize. 3 
Two-base hits—Furillo, Berra. Home runs— 
Berra, Mize. Stolen bases—Snider, Reese, Robin 
son. Sacrifices—Bauer, Roe 2, ble | 
Rizzuto and Martin; McDouga 
on _bases—Brooklyn 10, New 


3 and 3. Hit by pitcher—By Roe (Martin) 
ball—Berra. Losing pitcner—Lopat. ia 
Umpires—Goetz (N), plate; McKinley 
Pinelli (N), 2b; Passarella (A). 3b; Bogdess 
Honochick (A), rf. Time—2:56. Attendance s 


the feat twice against the same pitche 
two different games. Sauer smashed 
homers off Simmons, a southpaw, 
28, 1950, also at Wrigley Field, oe agi 


4TH GAME—At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 4 . 
BROOKLYN (N) 


: ABR oS /oPO; (ASE 

Cox, 3b.ve.. seein. 8 0 0 2 2 0 

bNelson.............. 1 0 0 0 0 0 

_ Morgan, 3b........... 0 0 0 0 1 0 

Reese, ss......... arene | 0 2 0 3 i 

‘Snider, cf............ 4 0 i) 5 0 0 

- Robinson, 2b......... 4 0 0 0 2 0 

Campanella, c........ 3 0 0 4 0 i} 

Pafko, If 3 0 1 2 0 0 

Hodges, 2 0 0 10 0 0 

Furillo, rf 2 0 1 1 0 6 

lack, p. 1 0 0 0 2 0 

_aShuba.. 1 0 0 0 0 .0 

Rutherford, p 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Total......... 28 0 4 24 10 1 
YORK (A) 

AB Ro HOY PO “ALE 

3 0 0 0 1 0 

2 0 0 1 3 0 

3 1 1 4 0 1) 

3 1 2 4 2 0 

a. 2D 0 (i) 1 0 0 

i .. 4 0 o 12 1 0 

Miata S 0 i 1 0 0 

Baie ciaiwi-n(oe acy 0 0 1 0 0 

A paielitacieacicien cS 0 0 2 1 1 

ynolds, p.......... 3 0 0 i 0 0 

POCA) oscars soci eo 2 42°0527, 8 1 


aFlied out for Black in eighth. bStruck out for 


serease O 0 00 00 0 0 
Ps Vinisteiare'al s 0010001. 
Run batted in—Mize 
- 'Two-base hits—Woodling, Mize. Three-base hits 
Mantle. Home run—Mize.  Sacrifice—Furillo. 
ay—Rizzuto, Martin, Mize. Left on bases 
Yankees 8. Bases on balis—Off Black 
e. Rizzuto 2, McDougald, Woodling), Ruth- 
(Mize), ‘Reynolds 3 (Hodges Black, Cam- 
Panelte). Struck out—By Reynolds 10 (Cox, Robin- 
epancia 2, Pafko 2, Nast Nelson), 
2 (Berra, Reynolds), Rutherford 1 (Bauer). 
: Hits—o# Black 3 in 7 innings, Rutherford 1 in 1. 
and earned runs—Off Black be and 1, Ruther- 
rd 1 and 1. Losing pitcher—Black 
ao ae ae ey (A), plate; Pinelli (N), 1b; 
rella (A), 2b; Goetz (N), 3b; Honochick Ss Mf 
ss (N), rf. “ime 333, Attendance—71 ,787 


0—0 
Sone” 


GAME~At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 5 
: BROOKLYN (N) 


ABQCR meet PO Assis 3a,"h 
5 2 3 2 2 () 
5 0 1 1 1 0 
Ss 5 1 3 4 0 0 
obinson, 2b.. ee 1 0 2 1 0 
i AL OS Sena oan Ooraay | 0 1 4 ) ') 
Riese eis ci) 1 3 0 0 
Reset 5 0 0 6 1 0 
BGccemiesii en, ) 1 3 ti) ) 
Piaiedivlearseel a Cf) 0 2 0 0 
Biraremtateaine tat \o i 0 6 ) ) 
4 1 0 0 1 0 
40 6 10 33 6 0 
NEW YORK (A) 
; ABo Rao) PO> AD hb 
Sarethiacss 4 1 0 0 2 0 
5 1 1 1 4 1 
5 0 1 1 0 0 
5 1 1 9 1 0 
4 0 0 10 1 0 
4 0 0 5 0 0 
3 1 0 1 0 0 
(4 1 1 6 3 0 
1 1) 0 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 0 0 
2 0 0 7) 2 0 
ceases 38 5 5 33 14 1 
Blackwell in fifth. 
Peepers cua 8 0. 80 6 16 
seseeeee 0900050000 0 0—5 
i ated pore Reese, Snider 4, Noren, 


ald, Mize 3 

base hits—Furillo, Snider. Home runs— 

Mize. Stolen base—Robinson. Sacrifices— 
» Reese. Double plays—Martin, Rizzuto 

M tz: . McDougald, Berra and Mize. Left on 


bases—Dodgers 11, Yankees 3. Bases on bails, — Of 
Blackwell 3 (Robinson, Hodges 2), Sain 3 cope 
3), Erskine 3 (Berra, McDoudé¢al a, Bauer). 
out—By Erskine 6 (Mantle Mize, Berra 2, Woo 
ling, Rizzuto), Blackwell 4 (Campanella, Snid 
Shuba, Robinson), Sain 3 (Hodges, Erskine, Cam. 
pane Hits—Off Blackwell 4 in 5 innings, Sain 
Runs and earned runs—Off Blackwell 4 and — 

4, Sain 2 and 2, Erskine 5 and 5. Hit by pitcher— 
By Sain (Snider). Losing pitcher—Sain, 

ec bac lara (N), plate; Passarella (A), Ib; 
Goetz (N), 2b; McKinley (A), 3b; Boggess (N), If: 
Honochick (A), rf. Time—3:00. Attendance—79.536. 


6TH GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 6 
NEW YORK (A) 
AB 


PO 
McDougald, 3b....... 
Rizzuto, ss. 30 
Mantle, c 
Mize, 1b. 
Collins, 1 
Berra, c. 

Woodling, ‘Tf. 


eS OT HG 


Raschi, p............. 
Reynolds, p 


Bs ceececeve 35 


BROOKLYN (N) 
AB 


| maeo 
ol ecooosocescooeol 


wl eoecommoomoc ny 
ol croownmoonmo ty 
Nv | lo 

Nl osccocwNNrSensy 


‘Total. 


i.) | emacoescesene > 


Shuba Plt s/c cescccs ese 


Holmes, If... 
Campanella, 
Hodges, 1b 
bNelson. .. 
Furillo, lf 
Loes, p..... ore 

ROG Ds Ste v eieis 6 sc 01a as 
cPafko.... 


Ota tictsaisientos 


aRan for “Shuba ‘iia eighth. 
Hodges in ninth. 


w | ecsosesososonso ly 
oo | SOMMOSHMSOOMONON fy 
| Soorouuncennau fg 
| SONSSHRSSSONONW P 
» | cococoosoooonel 


27 «10 
bStruck out for 
cPopped out for Roe in ninth. 
Tew York (A) 0000 002 1 0-3. 
Brooklyn (N). 0600 01 0 1 O62 


Runs patted in=-Saider 2, Berta; Raschi, Mantle. 
Two-base hits—Cox, Shuba. Home runs—Snider 
Berra, Mantle. Stolen base—Loes. Double play— 
tics es, Reese and Robinson. Left on bases— 
Yankees 11, Dodgers 8. Bases on balls—Off Loes 5 
i Ghelrin Mize, izzuto, McDougald, Woodling) 
1 (Mantle), Raschi 1 (Snider), Reynolds 1 
get Struck out—By Loes 3 (Noren 2, Martin), 
oe 1 (Collins), Raschi 9 (Hodges 3, iat Robinson, 
uba 2, Furillo, Cox), Re nolds) 2 (Campanella, 
ponee ye Hits—Off Raschi in 7% innings, Loes 
9 in 84%, Roe 0 in i: Ait ay Sh 0 in 1344. Runs and 
earned runs—Off Raschi 2 and 2, Loes 3 and 3. 
Balk—Loes. Winning pitcher—Raschi. Losing 
pitcher—Loes. 
Umpires—Passarella (A), plate; Goetz (N), 1b; 
McKinley (A), 2b; Pinelli (N), 3b; Honochick ¢ )s 
lf; Boggess (N), rf. Time—2:56. Attendance—30, 3 


7TH GAME—At Ebbets Field, Oct. 7 
NEW YORK (A) 
AB } 


McDougald, 3b....... 
Rizzuto, s8........... 
Mantle, cf............ 


Berray Cs .. 3 Se ereeas 
Woodling, If........ bye! 
INOPeN, Fi55.%,<.5.s5e.0)0 07 ox 


Scooomocooon 86° 
eS ES 2 Fe ay Oe aD 


‘ 


Rovecia, eeccee seeeeeee 
eynolds, p..... 
aHou Tp sie tiegs An iia ae 
BMaschis/ Dis <isicices «clea 
KuZava, Do... essences 


POUAI rs a creed ene 
[LBROO 


er oe 


8 | SSOSHON CRANE OREN a 


Sl cooocoroeNeohNhen fy 
ol SecoommcooooosHw p> 


wl eccecccoencoonne 


al coon 


YN (N) 


& 


COR SD ics’ vis's's cles eeele 
Reese, ss.. 
Snider, cf... 


Pane a B| mommeeenrapowona 


pho ff 
aun’ 


ene 


a 0 1 0. 4 0 

seerdarere 4 0 2 2 0 0 

4 0 0 13 0 0 

3 0 1 1 0 0 

1 0 i) 0 0 0 

Holmes, If 0 0 0 0 0 (1) 
Furillo, rf. 3 o 0 3 0 0 
Black, Penis 2 0 0 0 0 6 
* 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 1) 0 0 

Erskine, p............ 0 () ) 0 0 0 
dMorgan.... 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Totalis..cs.ce.css 36 2 8 27 9 1 


aGrounded out for Reynolds in seventh. bPopped 
out for Roe in seventh. cStruck out for Shuba in 
eighth. dFlied out for Erskine in ninth. 


New York (A)....... 0 0 0 1°1 1 1 0 O04 
‘Brooklyn (N). -.. © 0 011 0 0 0 0-2 


ees: patted in—Mize, Hodges, Woodling, Reese, 
antle 2 
Two-base hits—Rizzuto, Cox. Home rusns— 
Woodling, Mantle. Sacrifice—Rizzuto. Double plays 
-— Robinson, Reese and Hodges; Rizzuto, Martin 
and Mize. Left on bases—Yankees 8, Dodgers 9. 
Bases on balls—Off Black 1 (Mize), Erskine 1 
_ (aver), Raschi 2 (Furillo, Reese). Struck out—By 
Black 1 (Mantle), Roe 1 (Berra), Lopat 3 (Cox, 
Snider, Black), Reynolds 2 (Shuba, Black), Kuzava 
_ 2 (Campanella, Pafko). Hits—Off Lopat 4 in 3 inn- 
ings (mone out in 4th), Black 6 in 5%, Reynolds 
3 in 3, Roe 3 in 1%, Raschi 1 in 44, Erskine 1 in 2, 
Kuzava 0 in 224. Rums and earned runs—Off Lopat 
1 and 1, Black 3 and 3, Reynolds 1 and 1, Roe 1 
t 234 1. Winning pitcher—Reynolds. Losing ‘pitcher 
—Black. 
Umpires—Goetz (N), plate; McKinley (A), 1b; 
Pinelli (N), 2b; Passarella (A), 3b; Boggess (N), If; 
Honochic (A), rf. Time—2:54. Attendance—33,195. 


OTHER 1952 SERIES STATISTICS 
Final Standing of the Clubs 


Won Lost Pet. 
New York Yankees ...... 4 3 571 
429 


: eet hi WoOdgers: sa. a> 3 4 


Seven-Game Totals 


: Paid attendance—340,906. 
Net receipts—$1,622,753.01. 
*Players’ pool—$500,003.38. 
Commissioner’s share—$243,402.96. 
‘Clubs’ and leagues’ share—$879,336.79. 
* Players share in receipts of first four games. 


HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


(Unofficial) 
American League . 
Other club 
; 1952 1951 records 
New York... 1,637,260 1,930,107 2,373,901 1948) 
Cleveland... 1,444,6 15 1704, 984 2, 1620, 1627 (1948 
_ Chicago..... 1523956752 Ao S20 2OAT ee Meese rates, Wisse a 
Boston...... 1,105,750 1, 1312} es} 1,596,650 (1949) 
Detroit...... 1,026,84 1,132,641 19511474 (1950) 
Washington. 699,457 16 1,027,216 (1496 
age phia 626, ed 465,469 945,076 (1948 
it. Louis.... 518, 293, '790 712,918 (1922) 
“Totals....... 8,291,221 8,882,674 


* Club record. Cleveland’s 1948 total is the record for 
the major leagues. League record—11,150,099 in 1948. 


National League 
1952 1951 Club records 
 Brooklyn.... 1,088,600 1,282,628 1,807,526 (194 
| Chica a +. 1,024,826 894,415 1,485,166 (1929 
- New York... 985,011 1,059,539 1,600.7 793 (194 
St. Louis.. 913,213 1,013,429 1,430,676 (1949 
‘, Philadelphia 55,417 37,658 »217,035 1558 
Bisbee ee Bee Na ae 
mn mati,. , 
q Boston...... 281, ‘000 487,475 1,488" 439 (1948 
C ‘Totals....... 6,341,561 7,244,002 


Grand totals 14,632,782 16,126,676 
~~ | National League record—10,388,470 in 1947. 


World Series Club Standing 


Series Won Lost 
Cleveland (A) .... 2 2 0 
Boston (A) esos 5 1 
New York (A) ....19 15 4 
St. Louis (N) ..... 9 6 3 
Cincinnati (N) 3 2 1 
Chicago (A) ..... 3 2 1 
Philadelphia (A) 8 5 3 
Boston (N) ...... 2 1 pe 
Pittsburgh (N) ... 4 2 2 
Washington (A) 3 1 2 
New York (N) .... 18 4 9 
Detroit (A), 20522 7 2 § 
Chicago (N) ..... 10 2 8 
St. Louis (A) ..... 1 0 1 
Philadelphia (N) . 2 0 2 
Brooklyn (N) .... 6 0 6 

RECAPITULATION 
Won 
American League .% «2350/0655 wwivoisis' = ied oe 
National League ...... hae PE ore 
RUTH’S BASEBALL EARNINGS 
Year Club 
1914 Baltimore (I)......... oleretelate Oca /tanee 
1914* Boston (A 
1915 oston 
1916 Boston 
1917 Boston 
1918 rake 5 . . 
1919 Bos te 
1920 Rew York (A) elabeness ca akaue pois /eialelove fey apeaasee ea 
1921 New York, aN ofa /aYaue ot tevel stern PO. 
1922 New York Re 
1923 New York (A 
1924 New York (A 
1925 New York i: 5 
1926 New York (A 
1927 New York ie 
1928 New York (A). 
1929 New York (A). 
1930 New York (A). 
1931 New York (A).......... ere 
1932 New York (A), 
1933 New York (A)... Siale.biale.o(>,erp Alb lefviogh f 
1934 New York (A).......-...- eferome 
1935 Boston (N) oo. 60:3 occu oclevivle elinieisieta 
1938t Brooklyn (N).. sec ecccewsccreeenes 


Total... Jc.dsescacssevsys ee Soa 


* Bought by Boston es from Baltimore 
farmed to Providence (I). t Coach. 


Ruth’s share from ten world series amounted to $ 
445. In addition, he was reputed to have made $1,000. 
000 from endorsements, barnstorming tours, movies 
radio appearances. 


Phil Rizzuto, New York Yankee sh 
stop, and Allie Reynolds, a pitcher fi 
same team, are past winners of the 
Hickok Award, a $10,000 diamond-studd e 
jewel belt presented annually to the pr 
fessional selected as the “athlete-of 
year” in a nation-wide poll of sportswrite 
and sportscasters. Rizzuto won the prize in 
1950 and Reynolds in 1951. aS 


Cincinnati Post Legion Victor. 


The Robert E. Bentley Post 50 tean ma. of 
Cincinnati won its third American 
junior baseball national o Hawk ookal 
Denver, Colo., in 1952. Joe Hawk c 


1944 and 1947, 


MAJOR LEAGUE STATISTICS 


Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus, = | 
If—Left-flotd foul tine; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul fine. (2)—Indicates double-header scheduled. 


American League 


Distance, feet Seating Record 
Club, nickname and grounds lf cf rf capacity attendance Visiting club 
Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park........... S18 e420 ee 02ers O48) ee 41,766,.... New York (2)........ Aug. ss a 
Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park...... 952 CAS abe cee 47,400..... §3,940..... New York (night)..... June 8, 1951 i 
Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium.... 321 410 321..... 73,500... 82.98 ct Philadelphia (2)..... June 20, 1948 
- Detroit Tigers—Briggs Stadium........,. 340-4400 325: 22. 5298449 73. 58369 Face New York (2),....... July 20, 1947 — 
New York Yankees—Yankee Stadium..... SOL S461 296 a 67,000,.... S184 coe Boston: (2), i. caesar May 30, 1938 
_Philadetphia Athletics—Shibe Park....... 334-440" 331... 83:22a eee 38,800,.... Washington (2)...... July 13, 1931 
$t. Louis Browns—Sportsman’s Park..... 351. 422° 310..... 33,853...., 34,625...., New York.........0. Oct. 1, 1944 3 
Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium... 408 426 328..... 29,731,..,,35,563..,,,New York (2)..,,.,,.July 4, 1936 
i National League 
___ Boston Braves—Braves Field....... eave OO aO0 me OlO) 1a 41,000...., 47,123..,..Philadelphia (2),....May’ 22, 1932 ¢ 
Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field.......-. 343 52405 5297 . ae S211ie er. BY 209K. Fo New York (2)........ May 30, 1934 
Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field............. Erby aa ie EEE EE sae 38,7105 «3 46,965..... Pittsburgh (2)....... May 31, 1948 — 
_ Cincinnati Reds—Crostey Field........... 328) 387s 4 360-0 30,009, .....96,961..... Pittsburgh (2)....... Apr, 27, 1947 
New York Giants—Polo Grounds......... 279 483 257.67..55,000,..., 60,747...., Brooklyn (2),....,.. May 31, 1937 3 
Philadelphia Phillies—Shibe Park........ S34y 1440 esate, 931223 Fae; 49,720.23 Brooklyn (2)........ May 11,1947 — 
_ Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field......... 3395 4975 S00) er 93,7300 <0 43,586..... New York (2)....., , Aug, 31, 1938 — 
2 3g Louis Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park.... 351 422  310..... 33,853.07 65 45,770..... Chicago (2)..... seer eduly 12, 1931 
f 
Chart of 1952 Major League Pennant Races a 
Monday Morning Standings a 
American APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
League 21 28 5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 
5 5 § 44 4 822 Siri er ea ol bk nee tees | 2 rAAL SLs 
1 3 oe ee ee | 133 43 3 2 4 2 234252 5-2 25°2) 2522) 
6 6 6 6 6 6 4542 3 2.3.5 5§ Gh bie eee 3 5.94 CS esa 
metas ie Ey Guay 4 76677 6 6 6 6 § 6 6 4 464 4,4 
44 3.2 24:2 3. 4-6 5 5 4534 4 4£°4 5 6 46 6 5 
Chik | 1.3 3 2 Ce Be a ee} ed 22). 3 353.2 °3 3 3 5 5 6 
3 2 445 5 6 7 4706) 6 Vian (Pay ew & Zip Pree GF 7 Te eee 
8 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 5°86 S258 
Nationat APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST | SEPTEMBER 
: League 21 28 5 12 19 26 2 9 16 23 30 7 14 21 28 4 11 18 25 1 8 15 22 29 
Myvneeeet. bot | 2 2.11 3 WME Geo fe ges sh es | 11141 1 141-).003 
6 4 4.242 Rad 2a ee 22-2 2 2°52 2 3 252 2-222 
4 5 5 5 6 5 5 4444 3 3°3 3 $33 3 2 33 -3.. 3-3 
7 6 7 6 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 5 5 56 4 4444 444 4 4 
3 3 43 3 23 $33 3:3 3 4445 58 5 5 5-5. 5 Sibu 
2S2| 3344 45 5 5 5 6677 t fet Seay da f 7 6 6 6 6 
Peters neh. « 5 6 GPR TNT ‘Ay bead ow fe vs 7 1:7 6) 6 6 6 6 6 C97 BT Ay, 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 3-8" 8) 885 


TOP ALL-TIME HOME-RUN HITTERS Cain, Feller in Hurling Masterpiece 


. AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


With each pitching a one-hitter, Bob 
Oain of the Browns bested Bob Feller of 


Total Total the Cleveland Indians, 1-0, in a night 

weeeees 714 Mel Ott............ 511 game at St. Louis on April 23, 1962. It 
Meera, 534 Johnny Mize. .... ,., 355 was the lowest-hit encounter in the his- 
, 493 Rogers Hornsby..... 302 tory of the American League and the sec- — 

eS) Chuck Klein........ 300 ond time in modern baseball that each 

331 Rolph *0nes..ci.02, 294 pitcher allowed the opposition only one 

Orgad Find CeVy With safety. On July 4, 1906, Mordecai (Three- 
setenees red (Cy) Willlams.. 251 fingered) Brown of Chicago and Lefty 
Hack Wilson........ 244 Letfield of Pittsburgh permitted one hit 

Waststsjaid's « 288 Wally Berger........ 242 apiece as the Cubs beat the Pirates, 1-0, 
Ree ak 277 Dolph Camillf....... 237 On May 2, 1917, Jim Vaughn of Chicago 
es Me 253 | Gabby Hartrett.,.... 236 9d Fred Toney of Cincinnati each hurled 
248 Bat Nichola 233 ‘a no-hitter through nine ‘innings. The 


Reds reached Vaughn for two hits and a 
run in the tenth to win, 1-0,° 28. To 
tossed a ten-inning no-hitter, | einige on 


NOT-Several ot ‘the players were active in both 
mbined totals are credited to the league Ia 
‘ayy. served longest. 


j 


American League 
Final Standing of the Clubs 
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New York... .| — = 
Cleveland ...} 10 2 
Chicago. .... 8} 8 14 
Philadelphia.| 9 16 
Washington. .| 7 17 
Boston...... 8! 9) 12 19 
St. Louis.... 31 
Detroit...... é 45 
Hostisssns.: 


American League 


Batting—Ferris Fain, Philadelphia.............  ..... 327 
Runs batted in—Al Rosen, Cleveland.................. 105 
Hits—Nelson Fox, Chicago..............00085 ASB OSDER 192 
Doubles—Ferris Fain, Philadelphia.................6 43 
Triples—Bobby Avila, Cleveland................ Ot 
Home runs—Larry Doby, Clieveland..................5 32 
Runs—Larry Doby, Cleveland................ceeeeeee 104 
‘Stolen bases—Orestes Minoso, Chicago............... 22 
_ Pitching—Bobby Shantz, Phila. (W 24,L7)............ 774 
Strikeouts—Allie Reynolds, New York.............000+ 161 


Unofficial Averages 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 


g ab r_ 4h tr rbi avg. 

45 638 82176 2 58 .327 

134 511 61165 5 69 .323 

142 549 94 171 23 87 .311 

Kell, Detroit-Boston. . 114 428 53133 7 55 .311 
Woodling, New York 123 408 58 127 12 63 .311 
Goodman, Boston 138 514 79 157 4 56 .305 
Rosen, Cleveland 148 567 101 171 28 105 .302 
Avila, Cleveland 150 597 102 179 7 44 .300 
Fox, Ch 162 648 76192 0 39 .296 
_ Robinson, Chicago 155 694 80 176 22 104 .296 
_ DiMaggio, Boston 128 486 81143 6 33 .294 
Bauer, New York 141 553 86 162 17 74 .293 
Priddy, Detroit.. 75 275 37 80 4 20 .291 
Nieman, St. Louls 131 478 66 138 18 74 .289 
Groth, Detroit 141 522 56 149 3 61 .285 
Runnels, Washington 152 70 157 1 63 .283 
Courtney, St. Louis 38 116 5 650 .283 
White, Boston.... 36 107 10 48 .281 
_ Jensen, N. Y.-Was' 82 165 10 81 .280 
Collins, New York. we 69 120 18 59 .280 
Clark, Philadelphia a, 23 62 7 30 .280 
Minoso, Chicago. . 147 569 96 159 13 62 .279 
Valo, Philadelphia 129 388 68 108 6 46 .278 
Wertz, Det.-~St. Louis..... 122 415 68 115 23 70 .277 
Dropo, Detroit 152 591 69 163 29 96 .276 
Doby, Cleveland..........- 140 519 104 143 32 106 .276 
Berra, New York .. 142 534 97 146 30 98 .273 
Majeski, Phila. 170 21 46 2 29 .271 
Dyck, St. Louis .. 122 402 60 108 15 64 .269 
‘Hoderlein, Washing 72 16 56 0 17 .268 
Martin, New York. 109 363 32 97 3 33 .267 
Fridley, Cleveland......... 165. 23 44 4 16 .267 
Cleveland 145 645 66 145 10 63 .266 

124 407 65 108 1 40 .265 

91 226 5 30 .265 

108 402 53 106 14 58 .264 

273 34 72 & 27 .264 

260 35 6611 49 .264 

.... 151 586 80154 7 71 .263 

id, New York,,., 152 655 65 146 11 77 .263 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1952 : 


National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs 
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Brooklyn ... 
New York... 


St. Lonis....} 11 
Philadelphia | 12 
Chicago..... 
Cincinnati . . 


National League 


Batting—Stan Musial, St. Louis................. ns cele 
Runs batted in—Hank Sauer, Chicago........ sini cteieperead 
Hits—Stan Musial, St. Louis........... cleistelslaiandte tater 
Doubles—Stan Musial, St. Louis....... SoabreRoosbotK. 


Triples—Bobby Thomson, New York,..........ssse0e5 
finns runs—F2lph Kiner, eat : 
Hank Sauer, Chicago OS ES ae 
Solly Hemus, St. Louis ee 
Stan Musial, St. Louis sae eee ete anaes a 
Stolen bases—Peewee Reese, Brooklyn............-.- 
Pitching—Eddie Yuhas, St. Louis (W 12, L 2)......... 
Strikeouts—Warren Spahn, Boston..............0+ 33 


Runs—, 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING 
@ aber hehe 


Mustiai, St. Louls.......... 154 578 105 194 21 
Clark, Philadelphia. [47 155 20 62 © 
Baumholtz, Chicago. . 103 409 69 133 

Kluszewski, Cincinnat! . 136 496 62 159 1 
tevin, New York,..... 
Robinson, Brooklyn 
Shuba, Brooklyn...... oP 
Snider, Brooklyn.....,.... 
Schoendienst, St. Louis. 
Brown, Phila.-Chicago 
ew York...... 


Dagar 


pt 
Ros 


Fondy, Chicago... 

Slaughter, St. Louis 
Rigney, New York......... 
Addis, Chicago............ 
Burgess, Philadelphia. .... 


3 fr ; to - 
NO222oRaN 


Pafko, Brooklyn........... 
Lowrey, St. Louis......... 
Groat, Pittsburgh. aie 
H. Rice, St. Louis... 
Ramazzotti, Chicago 
Adams, Cincinnati. . 
Logan, Boston...... 
Ashburn, Philadelphia.... 
Mueller, New York........ 
Adcock, Cincinnatl........ 
Hamner, Philadelphia..... 
Serena, Chicago....... 
Lopata, Philadelphia. . 
Abrams, Bklyn.-Cinc.. 
Garagiola, Pittsburgh. 
Nicholson, Philadelphia. . . 
Reese, Brooklyn........... 1 
Thomson, New York...... 60: 

Metkovich, Pittsburgh.,., 125 374 


ee cai 
ONATHON+*aH21520N0 


xe Information Please Aln 


American League (Cont.) National League (Cont.) 


Individual Batting (Ceat.) Individual Batting (Cont.) c § 
g ab or =h hr rbdi avg. g abr wh hr rbi ay % 
Easter, Cleveland......... 127 437 64 115 31 97 .263 Sauer, Chicago............ 151 567 89 153 37 121 
Boone, Cleveland..,.......- 104 316 57 83 7 46 .263 Campanella, Brooklyn.... 128 469 74 126 22 98 . 
Mize, New York... 2.22.1): 78 137 9 36 4 29 .263 Hemus, St. Louls......... 161 570 105 153 15 652 . 
Zernial, Philadelphia...... 145 550 76 144 29 100 .262 Wyrostek, Cino.-Phila..... 128 426 58 113 2 47 .265 
Baker, Washington........ 79 263 27 69 O 33 .262 Marshall, Bos.-Cinc....... 128 464 67 12110 68. 
Delsing, St. L.-Detroit.... 125 411 48 107 3 48 .260 Thompson, New York..,.. 128 422 6711017 67 . 
Mele, Wash.-Chicago...... 131 451 47 117.16 59 .259 Koshorek, Pittsburgh..... 98 322 84 0 18. 
Rivera, St. L.-Chicago..... 160 588 73139 7 48 .258 D. Rice, St. Louis.......,. 146 492 43 128 11 65 . - 
Throneberry, Boston...... 98 310 38 80 6 23. 268 Thorpe, Boston..,........ 81 292 20 76 3 25. 4 
_ Marsh, Wash.-St. Louis... 96 271 29 70 2 28 .258 Cox, Brooklyn,............ 116 455 66118 6 34. < 
V. Stephens, Boston....... 92 295 34 75 7 46 .254 Hermanski, Chioago...... 98 271 28 70 4 34 4 
Rizzuto, New York........ 152 678 89 146 2 43 .263 Crowe, Boston............ 73 217 25 56 4 20 ‘ 
Michaels, Wash.-St.L.-Phi. 131 452 53 114 5 50 .252 Hodges, Brooklyn......... 163 508 88 130 32 102 . 
Mullin, Detroit........... 97 254 29 64 7 34 .252 Sisler, Cine.-St. L122 21! 130 445 61114 13 64 . . 
_ Wright, St. L.-Chieago.... 89 198 21 50 2 28 .252 Johnson, St. Louis........ 94.282 28 72 2 34 .255 
Vernon, Washington...... 154 569 70143 10 80 .251 Seminick, Cincinnati..... 108 338 38 8614 50 .264 
&Astreth, Philadelphia..... 104 336 24 84 1 34 .250 Williams, New York....... 138 541 70 137 13 54 .253 
“f Moss, St. Louls........... 51 116 11 29 3 12 .250 Borkowski, Cincinnati,... 126 376 42 95 4 24 .269 
Thomas, Philadelphia..... 74116 24 29 6 16 .260 Rhodes, New York........ 67 176 34 4410 36 .250 
Young, St. Louls.......... 148 575 59143 4 39 .249 Jones, Philadelphia....... 147 643 60 135 18 72 :249 
 Carrasquel, Chicago....... 100 359 36 89 1 42 .248 Furillo, Brooklyn......... 134 425 105 8 58 .247 q 
Souchock, Detroit......... 92 266 40 6613 45 .248 G. Bell, Pittsburgh........ 131 468 53115 16 58 246 
_ Yebbetts, Cleveland...,... 42101 4 25 1 8 .248 Merson, Pittsburgh.....,. 111 3938 41 98 5 38 .246 
- Marton, $t. Louls......... 66 186 16 46 2 19 .247 Kiner, Pittsburgh......... 149 615 90 126 37 87 (245 
_ Hitchcock, Philadelphia... 119 407 45 100 1 63 .246 Yvars, New York.......... 66 151 15 37 4 18 .245 
Joost, Philadeiphia........ 146 541 94 132 20 74 .244 Ryan, Philadelphia........ 154 577 81 14112 49 | & 
Kolloway, Detroit......... 65 172 19 42 2 28 .244 McMillan, Cincinnati 154 540 60132 7 56 .244 
Federoff, Detroit.......... 74 231.14 «+56 O 14 .242 Mayo, Philadelphia 60 119 13 1 244 
Hatfield, Detroit.... ... 131 465 49112 3 28 .241 Glaviano, St. Louis 80 162 30 39 3 19 .241 ¥ 
Suder, Philadelphia 74 228 22 55 1 20 .241 Wilson, New York 62 112 27-2 16 241 
Gernert, Boston. 102 365 58 8819 64 .241 Mathews, Boston 145 538 80 128 25 68 .238 
Lollar, Chicago. oe 132 375 36 9013 60 .240 Morgan, Brooklyn 191 36 45 7 16 .236 
_ Kryhoski, St. Loui 411 342 38 8211 41 .240 Cooper, Boston......... 101 346 32 8110 55 .234 
_ Lenhardt, Bos.-Det. 294 41 7011 42 .238 McCullough, Pittsburgh 66 172 10 40 1 15 .233 
Shea, Washington...... 5 6 OQ 10 .238 Jethroe, Boston,........ . 151 608 79 141 13 68 .232 q 
_ Noren, Wash.-New York... 40 6 23 .237 Miksis, Chicago. . 5 44 89 2 19 .232 
_ Busby, Chi.-Wash......... 2 45 .236 Torgeson, Boston.. 47 88 & 34 .231 
i ties PITCHING RECORDS PITCHING RECORDS 
gz ip h bb sow 1 pet, g ip h bb so wil pet. 
. 30 73 79 27 19 6 O 1.000 Connelly, New York.... 11 32 22 25 21 5 O 1.000 
. 33 280 230 68 152 24 7 .T74 Yuhas, St. Louis....... 53 96 90 34 3912 2 .857 
see. 't2 G1°.63 21 31 6. 2 750 Corwin, New York..... 21 67 58 36 35 6 1 .857 
RaAgeD 31 224 174 9012716 6 .727 Roe, Brooklyn......... 27 159 163 39 8311 2 .846 
. 35 244 184 96 161 20 8 .714 Wilhelm, New York.... 71 160 130 53 10615 3 .833 
. 42 310 236 108 131 22 11 .667 Roberts, Philadelphia... 39 330 292 45 148 28 7 .800 
SS eae 46 291 284 87 143 22 11 .667 Black, Brooklyn.....,., 56 142 102 41 8315 4 .789 © 
20 149 127 63 6610 5 .667 Brazile, St. Louis....... 46108 75 44 6512 5 .7 
arate iow, 65 41 45 8 4 667 Erskine, Brooklyn....,. 33 207 166 71 13014 6 .700 
doors 42 286 238 122 163 23 12 .657 Maglie, New York...... 35 216 199 7511218 8 .692 
35 148 149 37 11 6 .647 Hearn, New York...... 37 224 208 97 89 14 7 .687 
41 94 59 41 5 3 .625 Labine, Brooklyn...... 24 76 76 47 40 8 4 .667 
30 158 153 560 4211 7 .6i1 Johnson, Boston....... 29 92 100 32 45 6 3 .667 Pr 
1155 136 86 5911 7 .B1i Miller, St. Louis....... 12 88 66 26 64 6 3 .667 
CLA 33 229 223 79 12114 9 .609 Schultz, Chicago....... 29 74 63 51 30 6 3 .667 q 
42 82 69 34 28 3 2 .600 Ridzik, Philadelphia... 24 93 74 37 43 4 2 .667 
201 164 61 100 1410 .883 Branca, Brooklyn...... 16 61 62 21 26 4 2 .667 
170 53 7811 8 .679 Simmons, Philadelphia 28 201 171 7014114 8 .636 
18 66 65 35 4 3 .671 Hacker, Chicago Sao opie 33 185 142 32 8315 9 .625 
27 51 & 11 27 4 3 «671 Konstanty, Phita....... 42 80 87 21 17 6 3 .625 
eae ee. 38) ST T1719) 4o 5S" 671 Loes, Brooklyn.,... ++-+ 39 187 153 7111413 8 .619 
seeeee ad 255 214 79 143 18 12 .656 Minner, Chicage....... 28 181 180 54 6114 9 .609 
«see. 23 103 115 61 50 & 4 .556 Koslo, New York....... 41 166 154 48 6710 7 .588 
16 94 86 36 6 4 «566 Brecheen, St, Louls..,. 25 100 82 28 654 7 5 .583 
wiemere 13 77 75 36 22 & 4 .656 Rush, Chicago......... 34 251 215 80 1571713 .667 
29 170 167 61 691210 .545 Raffensberger, Cinc..,,. 38 246 253 44 941713 .567 
28 166 154 78 911210 645 Mizell, St. Louis....... 30 190 171 100 146 10 8 556 
aes - 46 137 121 58 891210 .645 Wade, Brooklyn,....... 37 180 166 94117 11 9 .550 
jasterson, Bos.-Wash.. 29 171 171 83 9010 9 .526 Staley, St. Louis...., .. 35 241 238 51 941714 .548 
icDermott, Boston.... 30 162 136 9211710 9 .626 Perkowski, Cincinnatl.. 33 194 197 90 851210 .645 — 
Byrd, Philadetphia...., 37 228 243 96 115 15 15 .500 Smith, Cincinnati..... 63 121 109 41 741211 .622 — 
‘Parnell, Boston..... . 393 215 207 88 106 1212 .500 Jansen, New York...... 34 167 183 46 741111 ,500 — 
lorenc, Washington... 26 147 154 64 61 9 9 .500 Rutherford, Brooklyn... 22 97 96 29 29 7 7 .600 P 
‘Newhouser, Detroit..., 24 146 142 46 54 9 9 .500 Boyer, St. Louis........ 23 110 108 47 44 6 6 .600 
New York..... 28 133 113 63 66 8 8 .600 Wilks, Pittsburgh...... 44 72 64 31 24 6 5 .800 7 
+. 29123 107 28 64 7 7 .500 Chambers, St. Louis... 26 98 110 35 47 4 4 .600 
37 110 106 60 42 6 6 ,.500 Hatten, Chicago....... 13 50 65 25 16 4 4 .600 
ro a0 . 20114 111 60 42 6&6 & .§60 Drews, Philadelphia.... 33 228 212 61 96 1415 .483 
Stuart, Dot.-St. . 42117 117 58 44 4 4 500 Meyer, Philade!phia.... 37 230 235 68 931314 .481 
Kretiow, Chicago... 19 79 6&2 56 63 4 4 .600 Surkont, Boston....... 31 215 201 77 123 12 13 .480 
wsom, Wash.- 24 60 54 32 26 4 4 .500 Wilson, Boston......... 33 234 234 89 101 12 14 .462 
Porterfield, Wash 31 231 222 86 791314 .481 Van Cuyk, Brooklyn... 23 98 104 60 66 5 6 .455 
rden, St, Lou . 34 1651 161 78 43 7 8 .467 Hansen, Philadelphia.. 43 80 76 26 18 5 6 .455 
Kellner, Phila.....,.. 34 231 224 86105 12 14 ,462 Wehmeier, C!incinnati.. 33 190 197 103 85 911 .450 1 
CLUB BATTING P CLUB BATTING aye 
was was 
shut shut. 
€ xr h “tr rbdi sb avg. out ge sr hor rbi sb avg. 
5 RE IL) 164 727 3 7 St. Louls........,.., 154 677 1385 97 643 37 .266 | 
. j -262. 9 Chicago........,..., 155 628 1408 107 593 47 .264 15 
14 Brooklyn.........., 185 775 1380 153 726 89 ,262 $ 
12 Philadeiphia........' 164 663 1363 93 603 58..260 1° 
14 New York.......... : 164 722 1337 151 660 31 .265 11 
a s 12 Cincinnatl...,...... 164 615 1300 104 563 34 .248 11 
Wisi.» 5 +243 18 Boston..,..........: 156 668 1214 110 631 58 .232 16. 
sevecsss. 167 698 1281 60 652 49 .239 11 Pittsburgh.......... 155 615 1201 92 480°43 .231 1f 
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_ National League Pennant Winners 


Spa ede 

; Year Club Manager = . Won Lost Pet. 
1876 Chicago......AlbertG. Spalding... 52 14 788 
_ 1877. Boston.......Harry Wright......... 31 17 ~——.646 
1878 Boston....... Harry Wright......... 41 19 — 683 
1879 Providence. . .George Wright........ 595/255 702 
1880 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... Bele 98, 
1881 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 56 28 «667 
1882 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 55. 29 .655 
1883 Boston....... John F. Morrill... ..... 63° 35. | 643 
1884 Providence. .. Frank C. Bancroft..... 84 28  .750 
1885 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 87-25. 777 
1886 Chicago...... Adrian C. Anson...... 90 34 .726 
1887 Detroit....... W.H. Watkins........ 79° 45.-* 637 
1888 New York... .James J. Mutrie...... 84 47 641 
1889 New York....James J. Mutrie...... 83 43  .659 
1890 Brooklyn..... William H. McGunnigle. 86 43 .667 
1891 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 87 51 ~ .630 
1892 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 102 48 680 
1893 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 86 43 ~«667 
1894 Baltimore.... Edward H. Hanion..... 89 39 .695 
1895 Baltimore....Edward H. Hanlon..... 87 43 .669 
1896 Baltimore... . Edward H. Hanlon..... 90 39 .698 
1897 Boston....... Frank G. Selee....... 93 39 .705 
1898 Boston....... Frank G. Selee.......102 47 .685 
1899 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 88 42. .677 
1900 Brooklyn..... Edward H. Hanlon..... 82 54 .603 
1901 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 90 49 .647 
1902 Pittsburgh....Fred C. Clarke........ 103 36 ~— £741 
1903 Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 91 49 .650 
1904 New York....John J. McGraw....... 106 47 ~=©.693 
1905* New York... .John J. McGraw....... 105 48 .686 
1906 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 116 36 = .763 
 1907* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 107. 45 = =.704 
1908* Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 99 55 .643 
1909" Pittsburgh... .Fred C. Clarke........ 110 42 = = .724 
1910 Chicago...... Frank L. Chance...... 104 50 .675 
1911 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 99 54 .647 
1912 New York....John J. McGraw....... 103 48 .682 
1913 New York... .John J. McGraw....... 101 51 .664 


* World Series winner. 


American League Pennant Winners 


Year Club Manager Won Lost Pct. 
1901 Chicago...... Clark C. Griffith....... 83 53 .610 
1902 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 83 53  .610 
1903* Boston....... James J. Collins... 91 47 .659 
1904 Boston....... James J. Collins...... 959-59) 617, 
1905 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... $2, 56: :622 
-1906* Chicago...... Fielder A, Jones...... 9358) 616 
1907 Detroit....... Hugh A, Jennings..... 92 58 .613 
1908 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 90 63  .588 
1909 Detroit....... Hugh A. Jennings..... 98 54 .645 
1910* Phitadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 48 .680 
 1911* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 101 50 .669 
1912* Boston,...... J. Garland Stahl...... 105 47 ~~ .691 
 1913* Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 96 57 .627 
1914 Philadelphia. .Connie Mack........ = 99-53 .651 
1915* Boston....... William F. Carrigan....101 50 .669 
1916* Boston....... William F. Carrigan.... 91 63  .591 

_ 1917* Chicago...... Clarence H. Rowland..100 54 .649 
 1918* Boston....... Edward G. Barrow.... 75 51 595 
1919 Chicago...... William Gleason...... 88 52 .629 
“1920* Cleveland....Tris E. Speaker....... 98 56 .636 
1921 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 55  .641 
1922 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 94 60 .610 
-1923* New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 98 54 .645 
7 1924* Washington...Stanley R.Harris..... 92 62 597 
1925 Washington... Stanley R. Harris..... 96 55 636 
1926 New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 91 63  .591 


_ * World Series winner. 


Year 
1914* 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919* 
1920 
1921* 
1922" 
1923 
1924 
1925* 
1926* 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931* 
1932 
1933* 
1934* 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940* 
1941 
1942* 
1943 
1944* 
1945 
1946* 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Year 


1927* 
1928* 
1929* 
1930* 
1931 

1932* 
1933 

1934 

1935* 
1936* 
1937* 
1938* 
1939* 
1940 

1941* 
1942 

1943* 
1944 

1945* 
1946 

1947* 
1948" 
1949* 
1950* 
1951* 
1952* 


Club Manager Won. Lost 
Boston.......George T. Stallings... 94 
Philadelphia. . Patrick J. Moran...... 90 
Brooklyn..... Wilbert Robinson. .... 94 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 98 
Chieago...... Fred L. Mitchell...... 84 
Cincinnati... . Patrick J. Moran...... 96 
Brooklyn. .... Wilbert Robinson..... 93 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 94 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 95 
New York... .John J. McGraw....... 93 


Pittsburgh... . William B. McKechnie. 95 
St. Louis. .... Rogers Hornsby....... 89 
Pittsburgh....Owen J. Bush........ 94 
StiLoulsis... William B. McKechnie. 95 
Chicago...... Joseph V. McCarthy... 98 
St. Louis..... Charles E. Street...... 92 
St.Louis csc. Charles E. Street...... 101 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 90 
New York.... William H. Terry...... 91 
St. Louis... .. Frank F. Frisch....... 95 
Chicago...... Charles J. Grimm..... 100 
New York... . William H. Terry...... 92 
New York.... William H. Terry...... 95 
Chicago...... Charles L. Hartnett.... 89 


Cincinnati... 


Cincinnati. ...William B. McKechnie. 100 
Brooklyn..... Leo E. Durocher,..... 100 
Stibouls. ai. William H. Southworth, 106 
St. Louis..... William H. Southworth. 105 
St. Louis. .... Willlam H. Southworth. 105 
Chicago...... Charfes J. Grimm..... 98 
St. Louis..... Edwin H. Dyer........ 98 
Brooklyn..... Burton E. Shotton..... 94 
Boston....... William H. Southworth. 91 
Brooklyn. .... Burton E. Shotton..... Sia 
Philadelphia. .Edwin M. Sawyer..... 91 
New York....Leo E. Durocher...... 98 
Brooklyn..... Charles W. Dressen... 96 


William B. McKechnie. 97 


Club Manager 
New York... .Miller J. Huggins..... aloes 
New York....Miller J. Huggins...... 10fSss 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 104 46 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack......... 102 3° 525 
Philadelphia. .Connie Mack..... tes LOZ, 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. . .107 
Washington. ..Joseph E. Cronin..... 99 
Detroit...... ..Gordon S. Cochrane. ..101 
Detroit... .,...Gordon S. Cochrane... 


New York.. 


New York... 
New York... 
New York... 


Detroit....... Delmar D. Baker...... ‘ 
New York... .Joseph V. McCarthy. ..101 


New York.. 


93. 
. Joseph V. McCarthy. ..102 . 


Joseph V. McCarthy...102 52 


.Joseph V. McCarthy... 


. Joseph V. McCarthy. . .103 


New York... 


St. Louis..... James L. Sewell...... 
Detroit....... Stephen F. O'Neill... 
Boston....... Joseph E. Cronin...... 104 
.... Stanley R. Harris..... 


Cleveland. : . Louis Boudreau....... 


New York... 


New York. . 


New York... 
New York... 


98 
389 


Joseph V. McCarthy... 


97 
.Charles D. Stengel.... 97 
Charles D. Stengel.... 98 


.Charles D. Stengel.... 98 56  .63 


99 « 53.= 
Joseph V. McCarthy...106 45 
.90 1 


BBC 


97 


National League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) =e 
5 Avg. | Year - Avg. | Year rs Avg. 
1876—R. Barnes, Chi....... tetad oe 403 } 190!--J. Burkett, St. L... 0c... ee. 382 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts.......,. 380 
-1877—J. L. White, Bos............% 385 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts....... 357 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos..... ioe OST 
- 1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1929—Frank J. O'Doul, Phila....... 398 
-- _4879—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349.| 1930-—Wm. H. Terry, N.Y......... 40} 
-1880—G. F. Gore, Chi...........4.. 365 } 1905—J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L........... 349 
— 1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1932—F. Jj. O’Doul, Bklyn.......... 368 
1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts........05 350 | 1933—€. H. Klein, Phila........... 368 
1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 362 
1884—J. O'Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts........... 385 
1885—R. Connor, N.Y............. 371 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts........... 373 
-3886—M. J. Kelly, Chi............. 388 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts...... 1... 334} 1937-5. M. Medwick, St. b... 2... 374 
1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1912—H. Zimmerman, Chi......... 372 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cin......... 342 


T888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1939—J.R. Mize, St. Lee... ee. 349 
. 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn...... seas. 329 | 1940—D. Garms, Pifts...... Snaenay 355 
1915—L. Doyle, N.Y... 0.0.20. eee 320 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn.......... 343 


1916—-H. Chase, Cin..... AAP Ene 339 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos,....:... 330 
1917—E. J. Roush, Cin........ seeee S4L | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 357 
1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 357 
_ 1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 378 |. 1919—E. J}. Roush, Gin...........-. 321 | 1945—-P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago.... 355 
 1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 438 | 1920—-Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 365 
 1895--j. Burkett, Cleve..... Ura 423 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila......... 363 
1896—-J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1948—S. F. Musial St. L.......... 376 
97—W. Keeler, Balt............. 432 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, Bklyn...,.... 342 
98—W. Keeler, Balf........ ..... 379 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L..... re oko oa 
 1899—E. J. Defahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L..,.... 403 | 1951—S. F. Musial, St.L.......... 355 
—1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 | 1926—Eugone Hargrave, Cin....... 353 1 1952—S. F. Musial, St. Louis...... 336 


American League Batting Champions 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


pn. Batata Phila 83 ae ees 405 | 1919-—-T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1936-—~L. B. Appling, Chi........... 368 


3 1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash....... 376 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det.......... 371 
; 1903— . Lajoie, Cleve...........5 355 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos........5.... 349 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve.».......... 381 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 } 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 381 


1905—Elmer Flick, Cleve.......... 306 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y......... 352 _ 
1906—G. Stoner Stine. cosets 358 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N.Y............ 378 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 406 
BOON; DGkss st. cs aes ce 350 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos.......... 356 
COpb, Detss sa... bcs 324 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi......,.... 328 
miRarGODD, "Det. ..¢.2c.080. 377 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve........ ender 
CODD! DOts Haiarcie wie ace's.0' 385 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y....... 309 
CODD Det ens: . sice eens 420 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash.......... 353 
. Cobb, Det..... teeeeees 410 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.,........ 343 
MCOBD? Det: >... deceie. doe 390 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila....,... 390 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos.  aitomtenes 369 
. Cobb, Det.......... ... 368 | 1932—D, Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det.............. 343 
CORD: DCL ocd sanega. a’ 369 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 | 1950—W. D. Goodman, Bos.. ~ 354 
. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 563 | 1951—Fertis Fain, Phila........... 344 
RalCOBBS Debi. 5. c.00s.0.49 0s 383 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash........... 349 | 1952—Ferris Fain, Phila........ 7! 


See web ekoee 


lational Baseball Congress Champions 
)35-—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill 


Feller’s Pitching Masterpieces 
NO-HIT GAMES 


936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons Date Opponent Score 80 BB 
937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers April 16, 1940......Chicago....... «a. 10 8 5 
i —Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens April 30, 1946...... New York........ 1-0 11 Sus 
_ {939—Duncan (Okla.) Haliiburtons July 1, 1951......Detroit........... 2-1 5 24 
 {940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 


Enid (Okla.) Champlins ONE-HIT GAMES 


Wichita (Kans.) Beeing Bombers ' 
Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes ner is ea reetik & uae ied 0. ; 5 
| 1944—Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers June 27, 1939......Detroit........... 50 13 6 
{945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field July 12, 1940...... Phitadelphia...... 1-0 13 2 
1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos Sept. 26, 1941...... St. Lovis......... 3-2 6 >: a ee 
1947—-Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Etectries Sept. 19, 1945 Detroit 2-0 pe a? We 
1948—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Joly 31, 1946......Boston...,....... 44h 99 9 
1949—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics Aug. 8, 1946...... poigine’ Seteciae SNK JL 4" a) r 
1950—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts April 22, 1947 hee 
195!—Sinton (Texas) Plymouth Oilers May 2, 1947 AL8 d 
‘1952—Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials April 23, 1952 a2 


- Major League Individual All-Time Records 


‘Highest batting average, season—Hugh 
Duffy, Boston (N), 1894 ........... 438 
Highest batting average (10 or more years) 
_ —Ty Cobb, Detroit and Philadelphia (A), 
BLOOD = 28 se erat capa Poth ae ae 367 

» Most years batting over .300—Ty Cobb 23 
Most hits—Ty Cobb ............... 4,191 


Most hits, season—George Sisler, St. Louis 
(Adee 1920 ee ee ee eS, 257 


Most consecutive hits, game—Wilbert Rob- 
_inson, Baltimore (N), 1892 ........... 7 


Mest successive hits—Frank Higgins, Bos- 
ton (A), 1938; Walt Dropo, Detroit, 
LOGI 5 2. be tears se etter wae «owe 12 

Most consecutive games batted safely—Joe 


DiMaggio, New York (A), May 15 to July 
ROS 1941 inclusive=....).63 scaeN. ewes 56 


Most long hits—Babe Ruth, Boston and 
New York (A), Boston (N), 1914-35 (506 


_ 2b, 136 3b, 714 home runs) ....... 1,356 
Most total bases—Ty Cobb ......... 5,863 
Most total bases, season—Babe Ruth, New 

BROUKS (As LOS Lop acke tuvici so aise Sea oc 457 


_ Most total bases, game—Bobby Lowe, Bos- 
ton (N), 1894; Ed Delahanty, Philadel- 
phia (NM), 1896; Gil Hodges, Brooklyn, 
ODD eeareue oe ovals ivtapeiaupiain,cieir cls bieleis:4 66.0 a0 17 


' Most home runs—Babe Ruth ........ 714 


- Most home runs, season—Babe Ruth, New 
POLE CA) Sf LOOT EO cies civle siete otaccee sce 60 


Most home runs, 1 game—Lowe, Boston 
(N), 1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
Gehrig, N. Y. (A), 1932; Klein, Phila. 
(N), 1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
(A), 1948 (11 innings); Hodges, Brook- 

lyn, 1950 4 

Most 3-base hits—Sam Crawford, Cincin- 


nati (N), 1899-1902; Detroit (A), 1903- 
pages aie tis eee 2 312 


Bis, shells) © s6d0 eM.) 0, Vp ecere «0c 0.0% 4 e.0) 0 


PITCHING | 


Most games—Cy Yourg (516 in National 
League, 390 in American League), 1890-— 
SHON A St Ee ore Supa ee irr etre seen 906 
Most games woa—Cy Young, Cleveland 

_  (N), 1890-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
Boston (A), 1901-08; Cleveland (A), 
_ 1909-11 (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 
Most complete games, season—Jack cust 
bro, New York (A), 1904 ............ 48 
Most games, season (modern record)—Jim 
Konstanty, Philadelphia (N), 1950 .. 74 
Most innings, season—Ed Walsh, Chteago 


(G3) NEO SS aaa ope peee te tiee Oe DOT 
Lowest earned-run average, season—Ferdie 
_ Schupp, New York (N), 1916 ....... 0.90 


: Fewest hits in two consecutive games— 
_ John Vander Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 
(both no-hit games) .........-..-++- 0 


Most 3-base hits, season—-J. Owen Wilson, 
Pittsburgh (N), 1912 ............... 


Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Speaker, Boston, : 
Cleveland, Washington, Philadelphia (A), 
1907-28 es hea ee 793 


Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webb, 
Boston (A), 1981 20. 3 ease 67 


Most singles—Ty Cobh ............. 
Most singles, season (modern record)— 
Lloyd Waner, Pittsburgh (N), 1927 198 
Most runs—Ty Cobb ............... 
Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth . 
Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson 
Chicage (N) (1980-2 32.23. 2 eee 
Most runs batted in, singie ania 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. Bro 
Sept... 16, 19245 aes eng eis eee ee 
Most games played—Ty Cobb ....... 
Most consecutive games played—Lou G 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June, 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 . 
Longest service as players dale Collins 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906—3¢ 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N), St. Lou 
(A), St. Louis (N), 1894-1918 .. 25 years 


Most times at bat—Ty Cobb ...... % 
Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth . 


Most bases on balis, season—Babe Ru 
1928 Mire caches Recursos ee 


—Jimmy Foxx Boston (A), 1938 .... 
Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb ....... <% 
Most stolen bases, season (modern reco. 

—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 ....... 
Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or mo re 

games)—Joe Sewell, Cleveland (A), ee 

1929 


Most consecutive years manager, one cl! 
—Connie Mack, Phila. (A), 1901-50 


Most games won, season (modern Tecor ) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904. 4 

Most consecutive games won, seaso n— 
Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; 
Marquard, New York (N), 1912 ..... 

Most shutout games—Walter “Joi ns 
Washington (A), 1907-27 ........ 


Most shutout games, season—Grover 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 . 


Most consecutive shutout innings—W 


—Bobby viPeag Cleveland (A) vs. 
Oct. 2, 1938 . 


ee ee ee 


“RECORD OF MAJOR LEAGUE. ALL-STAR GAMES 


} 
Winning league Losing league Paid c * 
Date and pitcher Runs _ and pitcher Runs Where held attendance Receipts — 
~ July 6, 1933 American (Gomez}......... 4 National (Hallahan). .... DexChicago (Ay cases ca . 49,200 $ 51,203.50* 
~ July 10, 1934 American (Harder)........ 9 National (Mungo)... . 7 New York (N)D...,.-.5 48,353 52,982.00 - 
July 8, 1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Walker) 1 Cleveland (A)....:... 69,812 82,179.12 - 
July 7, 1936 National GU. Dean)......... 4 American (Grove) 3 Boston (N)........... 25,556 24,588.80 
July 7, 1937 American (Gomez)...,..... 8 National (J. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 31,351 28,475.18 
- July’ 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N).......: 27,067 38,469.05 
July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)........ 3 National (Lee).......... 1— New York (A). .....-5 62,892 75,701.00 
Juiy 9, 1940 Nationa! (Berringer)....... 4 American (Ruffing)...... Q St. Louis (N)......... 32,373 36,723.03 
July 8, 1941 American (Smith)......... 7 National (Passeau)...... 5). Detroit (A)... «cane. 54,674 63,267.08 
July 6, 1942 American (Chandler)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York (N)........ 33,694 86,102.98f 
; American (Leonard). ...... 5 National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938  65,674.007 
July t1, 1944 National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)..... 1 ‘Pittsburgh (N)....... . 29,589 81,275.00 : 
 1945—No game. 4 
uf July 4, 1946 American (Feller)......... 12 National (Passeau)...... Q Boston (A).......... 34,906 89,071.00 ; 
July 8, 1947 American (Shea).......... 2 Natiena! (Sain).......... 1 Chicago (N)......... 41,123. 105,314.50 
— July 13, 1948 American (Raschi)......... 5 National (Schmitz)....... 2 St. Louls (A)y ca ak 34,009 93,447.07 - 
July 12,1949 American (Trucks)..... veel] National (Newcombe).... 7 ° Brooklyn (N)........ 32,577 79,225.02 
~ July 11, 1950 {National (Blackwell)...... 4 American (Gray)...... .. 3 Chicago (A)...... eee 46,127 126,179.51 
P July 10, 1951 National (Maglie).......... 8 American-(Lopat)........ 3 Detroit (A)........- .. 52,075 124,294 B 


 ® An peaisioaa $5,175 wis recelved for radio rights. 
teen innings 


- 1952 ALL-STAR GAME 
____ At Shibe Park, Philadelphia, July 8 

“a ‘AMERICAN LEAGUE 

| Manager—Casey Stengel, New York Yankees 


7. ab r h po & 

DiMaggio, eh: 2 0 1 I 0 
Oe Oe Ors. Ont 0r 

3 0 i 2 0 

9 0 oO oO () 

1 0 0 1 6 

1 1 1 9 0 

sf I 0 3 1 

2 0 U} 6 0 

2 9 1 i 0 

Z 0 1 é ) 

2 9 0 1 i) 

6 a 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

1 0 G 6 0 

6 ti) 0 ¢ 6 

Botsinsn svar see. 18 2 5 15 1 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
eeeo Durecher, New York Giants 

ab r hiz.po a 

3 0 ti] 5 0 

Rishicto ee oitit/s 3 1 1 2 2 

Pst rs:c¥0)0 2 1 0 1 ) 

2 Pree | } 0 

1 0 @ 5 1 

Sha sNivta/ a's 2 0 1 0 0 

baibiiges 2 0 i] 1 1 

Lt 6 0 1 3 

fertelaie wie aieiv tbs 6 0 6 6 1) 

1 CO) (i) ) ) 

1 (1) 6 0 1) 

Pies aes, 18 3 3 15 7 


ounded out for Raschi in third. _bFlied out 
immons in third. cDoubled for Mitchell in 


o—2 


wnislaye ys sloe best ® 0 0 2 
ar 0-3 


ed, © 
—None. Runs batted in—J. 
Avila, Sauer 2. Two-base hits— 

Zio, ineso, Slaughter. Home runs—J. 
inson, Sauer. Double play—Hamner, J. Rob- 
nm and Lockman. Left on bases—American 3, 


ses = balls—Off Simmons 1 (DiMaggio), Rush 
% Lemon 2 (Campanella, Hamner). Struck 
By Simmons 3 Bauer, Mitchell, £. Robinson), 
1 0), Raschi 3 (Musial, Sauer, 
Shantz 3 (Lockman, J. Robinson, 


Off Simmons 1 in 3 innings, Aes 4 in 2, 
1 2, Lemon 2 in 2, Shantz 0 in 1. Runs 
Seq ninsOft pols 2’and 2, agai: 1 aod 1, ty 


Robinson, 
obinson, 


+ Additional funds were received from other sources. { Four- 


Lemon 2 and 2. Hit by pitcher—By Lemon (Musial). 
Winning pitcher—Rush. Losing pitcher—Lemon. 
Umpires—Barlick (N), plate; Berry (A), Ap} 


Boggess (N), 2b; Summers (Aj, 3b; Warneke 


oar (A), If. Boas :25. Attendance—32, 85. 
Receipts—$108,762 


Trucks Tosses Two No-hitters 


- 
; 
4 
Virgil Trucks of the Detroit Tigers be- 
came the third player in the history of 
the major baseball leagues to pitch two 
no-hitters in one season when he beat New 
York, 1-0, at the Yankee Stadium on Aug. 
25, 1952. Trucks’ first no-hitter found the 
Washington Senators the victims, 1-0, at ~ 
Detroit. on May 15. The right-hander — 
hurled his pair of classics in day games. ~ 


Johnny Vander Meer of the Cincinnati 
Reds and Allie Reynolds of the Yankees 
are the only other pitchers with a pair of 
no-hitters for a single séason. Vander 
Meer made his mark in successive games 
in 1938 and Reynolds turned the trick in 
1951. Both Vander Meer and Reynolds 
tossed their second no-hitter at night. 


Carl Erskine of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
was the only other major leaguer to pitch 
@ no-hitter in 1952. Erskine, a right- ; 
hander, defeated the Chicago Cubs, 5-0, at § 
Ebbets Field on June 19 in a day en- ; 
counter. He faced only twenty-eight men 
and missed his chance for a perfect game } 
when he walked Willie Ramsdell, opposing 
relief pitcher, on four pitches. 


Norwalk, Conn., won the Little League _ 
baseball championship by defeating Mo- — 
nongahela, Pa., 4 to 3, in the 1952 world 4 


Juvenile Honors to Norwalk, Stamford | 


series final for 8-to-12-year-old players at. 
Williamsport, Pa, Stamford, Conn,, beat: — 
West Des Moines, Iowa., 2-0, in the Little- 
Bigger League title game for players be- 
Ned. 13 and 15 Piet of PER cd ba : 


BASEBALL’S HALL OF FAME _ 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
_Lifetime Records of Immortals 


Year Batting Year Batting 

elected. Name and playing years Games Average elected © Name and playing years Games Average 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97....... 2253 .339 1945 Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... 1316 280 
1945 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914~35,..... 2503: =.d42ie 
1945 Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 348 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28.......... 2789 34h 
1946 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905. .... 2063 342 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... 2055 340 | 
1946 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914..... 1232 .297 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16...... . 1641 1) ee 
1945 Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 1941 3202 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R., 1905-28......... 3033 .367 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785 329 
1947 Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 320 1952 Waner, Paul G., 1926-45.......... 2549333. 
1939 Collins, Edward T., 1906-30...... 2826 333 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82......... 315.251 
1945 Collins, James J., 1895-1908...... 1718 .294 


1939 Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94........ 1383 .269 PITCHERS 
1945 Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903...... 1825 346 
1945 Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 1722 330 Year ; 
1946 Evers, John J., 1902-19.......... 1776 ~—-.270 elected Name and playing years Won 
1939 Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 all 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30..., 373 
1951 Foxx, James E., 1925-1945....... 2317 325 1949 Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16....... 239 
1947. Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1946 Chesbro, John D., 1899-1909..... 199 
1939 Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 340 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908...... 237 
1949 Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41....... 300 
1952 Heilmann, Harry E., 1914-32...... 2146 342 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43........ 253 
1942 Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 358 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27 ..... 414 
1945 Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 314 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908.. 248 
~ 1939 Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....... 2124 345 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 373 
1945 Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93........ 1493 315 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 360 
1937 Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916..... 2475 .338 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... 239 
1946 McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96...... 1268 294 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 324 
1937 McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 334 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91.. 308 
1937 Mack, Connie, 1es6-86. ort ee 736 .249 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 203 — 
1945 O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 1750 315 1946 Walsh, Edward A, 1904-17....... 195 
1951 Ott, Melvin T., 1926-1947........ 2730 304 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... 512 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


Morgan G. Bulkeley (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1938), Henry Chadwick (1938), William A. Cummings (1939), B. Ban { 
Johnson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939). 


HONOR ROLLS (All named in 1946) 


EXECUTIVES—E. S. Barnard, Edward G. Barrow, John Bruce, John T. Brush, Barney Dreyfuss, Charles Ebbets Aug 
Herrmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. 
_ MANAGERS—Wilfiam Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank G. Selee, John M. Ward. ; 
UMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emstie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest 
Kelly, William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O'Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. 
WRITERS—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, T. H. Murnane, Frank Richte 
Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George Tidden, Joe Vila. 


BABE RUTH’S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League 


Regular Season World Series 
Home Home 

Year = Club runs | Year Club runs | Year Club 

1914 Boston (A)...... 0 {1926 New York(A).... 47 |1915 Boston (A)...... 0 

1915 Boston (4;) Reece 4 41927 NewYork(A).... 60 |1916 Boston (A)...... 0 

1916 Boston (A)...... 3 11928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston (A)...... 0 
1917. Boston (A)...... 2 |1929 New York(A).... 46 |1921 New York(A).... 1 

1918 Boston (A)...... 11 |1930 New York(A).... 49 |1922 New York(A).... 0 
1919 Boston (A)...... 29 11931 New York(A).... 46 |1923 New York(A).... 3 | Grand total........ sees 
1920 New York(A).... 54 {1932 NewYork(A).... 41 |1926 NewYork(A).... 4 ans 

1921 New York(A).... 59 |1933 New York(A).... 34 |1927 NewYork(A).... 2 et 

‘1922 New York(A).... 35 |1934 New York(A).... 22 |1928 New York(A).... 3 : 
1923 NewYork(A).... 41 |1935 Boston(N)...... 6 {1932 NewYork(A).... 2 " ‘ 
1924 New York(A).... 46 — — reales 
eg NewYork (A)... wie0 Total......... 714 Total......3.. 15 ae ele oy 


Fach member of the Cleveland Indians world series with the Boston, Braves rec 
ae to a full winning share in the 1948 $6,772.05, the record for the classic. — 


a a 
\ Information Please 


Minor League Baseball > | 
Final 1952 Standings ee 


a _ 1952 Pennant Winners 
ts Asterisk (*) indieates playoffs determine championship. 
, OPEN CLASS 
a League and champion Playoff winner 
a Pacific Coast—Hollywood.....,.......- No playoffs 
ee 2 CLASS AAA 
- American Association—Milwaukee....Kansas City 
_ international—Montreal.......,-....+-. Rochester 
Fs CLASS AA 
fe Southern Assn.—Chattanooga...,....... Memphis 
SOLAR — DAMA ois eis crs ove b eine a case nie. Shreveport* 
a. CLASS A 
ig Pieéia Albany (CAO niiogo Binghamton (N. Y.) 
_ South Atiantic— 

Eee Columbia (S.C.)..),. 00-000 Montgomery (Ala.) 
MVVESCECN—DEDVEL. . oi. cicic sve s cee ene ce siecle Denver 
Western Int’l—Victoria (B. C.).......:. No playoffs 

CLASS B 
Big State—Temple (Tex,)........ AS ogiactalhiten & Tyler* 
*Carolina—Raleigh..... 0... ... ccc ees e eee Reidéville 
Morida Ent'l—Miagmai eo. os. ceases todo ae iami* 


Gulf Coast—Port Arthur (Tex.), ..Harlingen (Tex.) 


- Inter-State—Hagerstown (Md.).,...... Hagerstown 
Piedmont— 
me Norfolk, Va. (Ist half)..5.....0+% Richmond (Va. 
Norfolk, Va. (2d half)......,..... Richmond (Va, 
Three-I—Evansville dnd. 6 OSD0 Terre Haute (Ind. 
Tri-State—-Gastonia (N. C.)...... Charlotte (N. C.) 
@ CLASS CG 

COA at rind No playoffs 
Eaitornla-ctresno Minit eicisizyaiee bho sete! chaisye:e alietsis Fresno 
Cotton States—Meridian (Miss,)......... Meridian 
- Evangeline—Crowley (La.)...........055-+ Crowley 
Serene > rye > aera Midland (Tex.)* 
Northern—Superior (WiS.),,..,..62+-+0e05 Superior 
-Pioneer—Pocatello (Idah .. Idaho Falls 
- _ Provincial—Sst. Hyacinthe (Quebec)........ Quebec 
outhwest Int'l—Tijuana (Mexico)..... No playofis 

Western Assn.— 
Muskogee, Okla. at MALL) preter terelaecaieis, cto /ece> Seat be 
mersopliny Mo. (24 half) joo... o 1k eee tee es voplin 
“ee exas-N, Mexico —Clovia (N. M.) Amarillo (Tex.) 


‘CLASS D 

abama- -Florida—Ozark (Ala.).........0005% ark 

ppalachian—Johnson City a rm ) Welch ww Va. ? 
Daatal Plain—Kinston (N. C.)... tidentan iN. Cc. 


orida State—DeLand..................65 alatka 
 Georgia-Fla.—Valdosta (oad lacie. Albany (Ga.) 
Georgia State—Eastman. Goaeannagens Vidalia 


sas-Okla.-Mo.—lola (Kai 


.,.-Miami( Okla. 
om disonville (Ky. 
, Decatur gi 


stivgsattion (Ont.)... : 


: mer State—McAlester (O eeneie 
West. Carolina—Lincolnton ( siete . Shelby 
; consin State—Sheboygan,,....,.... No playofts 


1952 JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 
_ Rochester (IL) vs. Kansas City (AA) 


ame—Kansas City 5, Rochester 2 
*2d game—Rochester 5, Kansas City 3 
#3. sgame— Kansas City 6, Rochester 2 
4t game—Kansas Cit 9) Rochester 0 
5 game—Rochester 10, Kansas City 

game—Rochester 8, ‘Kansas City 4 
game—Rochester 6, Kansas City 4 


At Kansas City. t Five innings. 
PINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


» Won Lost Pet. 
sthester Red Wings... oye (4 3 571 
ansas City Blues............ 3 4 429 


eth annual Negro All-Star baseball 
at Chicago last year. A crowd of 18,- 


n the series, 


2 saw the West notch its twelfth Wiptory - Memphis Chicks p Rha 
“+ Shreveport lee ose: fibpars ea 


(Regular season) : 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (OPEN) *% 
W. L: Pet. W. L. Pet. — 
Hollywood .. 109 71 .606 San Diego.. 88 92 89 — 
Oakland.... 104 76. 578 Los Angeles. 87 93 483 — 
Seattle. .... 96 84 .533 San Francisco 78 102 .433 — 
Portland.... 92 88 .511 Sacramento. 66 114 .367 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) a. 
Milwaukee.. 101 53 .656 Louisville... 77 77 . 500 i 
Kansas City. 89 65 .578 Indianapolis 75 79 A&87 
St. Paul.... 80 74 .519 Columbus... 68 85 A45 — 
Minneapolis. 79 75 .513 Charleston.. 46 107 301 } 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) a 
Montreai.... 95 56 .629 Buifalo..... 71 83 AGI H 
Syracuse.... 88 66 .571 Baltimore... 70 84 55 
Rochester... 80 74 .519 Oltawa...,. 65 85 .433 
Toronto..... 78 76 .506 Springfield., 65 88 .425 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) 
Chattanooga 86 66 .566 “New Orleans 80 75 .516 
Atlanta. .... 82.72 .532 Nashville... 73 79 .480 
Mobile...... 80. 73 .5229 Little Rock,. 68 85 .445 
*Memphis.. 81 74 .5226 Birmingham 64 90 .416 


* Beat New Orleans in fourth-place playoff game. 
TEXAS LEAGUE (AA) 


Dallas...... 92 69° 572 San Antonio 79 82 .491 
Fort Worth.. 86.75 .534 Tulsa....... 78 83 484 
Shreveport.. 84 77 522 Beaumon... 77 84 ,478 
Okla, City... 82 79 .509  4Houston.... 66 95 «410 

EASTERN LEAGUE (A) é 
Albany..... 82 54 .603 Elmira...:.... 472.268 S504 
Binghamton. 77 60 .562 Scranton...: 66 73 .475~— 
Reading.... 75 63 .543  Hartford.... 59 79 .428 
Schenectady 73 65 .529 Williamsport 48 90 .348 


SOUTH ATLANTIC (SALLY) LEAGUE (A) 


Columbia... 100 54 .649 Charleston.. 78 75 .510 
Columbus... 87 67 .565 Savannah... 74 79 .484 
Montgomery 86 68 .558 Jacksonville. 69 85 .448 
Macon,..... 83 71 539 Augusta.... 38 116 .247 
WESTERN LEAGUE (A) 

Denver..... 88 66 .571 Pueblo...., 81 73 .526 
Colo. Springs 87 67 .565  Wichita..,.. 67 87 435. 
Omaha..... 86 68 .558  Lincoln..... 67 87 .435 
Sioux City,, 83 71 .539 Des Moines. 57 97 .370 
WESTERN INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (A) 

Victoria..... 94 55 .631 Yakima..... 73 79 480 
Spokane.... 91 64 .587  Lewiston.... 71 82 .464 
Vancouver.. 72 69 .511 ‘*Tri-City.... 67 78 (462 
Salem...... 73 78 .483. Wenatchee., 58 94 .382 


* Represents Richland, Kennewick and Pasco, Wash. 


. 


1952 DIXIE SERIES 
Memphis (SA) vs. Shreveport (TL) 


*ist game—Shreveport 8, Memphis 3 
*2d game—Memphis 14, ‘Shreveport 3 
3d game—Shreveport by Memphis 1 
4th game—Memphis 3, Shreveport 2 
5th game—Memphis 9, Shreveport 1 
*6th game—Memphis 8, Shreveport 5 


* At Memphis. 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS” 
Won LOBE : 
2° 


i lin tan ia 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES RECORD 
International League (1) vs. American Association (AA) 
No series In 1905, 1908 to 1916, inclusive; 1918, 1919 and 1935. 


‘Year Winner ' Manager ae Loser Manager ba = 
1904 Buffalo (1) ...........George Stallings ..... 2 St. Paul......... Mike Kelley :........ 1 
1906* Buffalo (1) ...........George Stallings ..... 3 Columbus ........ Bill Clymer ......... 2— 
1907. Toronto (1) ...... Veaed06; Kell6y 0.5 .ccs. 4  Cotumbus........ Bill Clymer ......... 
$917 Indianapolis (AA) ....Jack Hendricks ...... 4a Oro ntO-ciestrc-veies Nap Lajoie .......... f 
1920 Baltimore (1) ........ Jack Dunn .......... 5 St. Paul..... .... Mike Kelley ........ 1 
1921 Louisville (AA) ....... Joe McCarthy ....... 5 Baltimore ....,.. Jack Dunn ivccnceceen Oome 
1922 Baltimore (1). ......... Jack Dunn ...... arb = StcPaul vecsne eae Mike Kelly .......... 
1923 Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Goed ........ 5 Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn .......... 4 
1924* St. Paul (AA) ........Nick Allen .......... 5 Baltimore ....... Jack Dunn .......... 4 
1925 Baltimore (1) ..... sc odack, Dunn cece. 5 Louisville ....... Joe McCarthy ....... 3 
1926 Toronto (I) ....... ...Dan Howley ........ 5 Louisville ....... Bill Meyer .......... 0 
1927 Toledo (AA) ........ ..Casey Stengel ...... 5 Buffalo ........ Bill Clymer .......... 4 
1928* Indianapolis (AA) ....Brunoe Betzel ........ 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 
1929 Kansas City (AA) .....Dutch Zwilling ..... 5 Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 4 
1930 Rochester (1) ......... Billy Southworth .... 5 Louisville ....... Al Sothoron ..... ARCs 
1931 Rochester (i) ......... Billy Southworth .... 5 St.Paul o........ Al Ceifield.js..ss sree 
1932 Newark (1) ..........Al Mamaux ......... 4 Minneapolis ..... Donie Bush ......4... 2 
1933 Columbus (AA) ......Ray Blades ......... 5 Buffalo ....... .. Ray Schalk ......... 3 
1934 Columbus (AA) .......Ray Blades ......... Siero NOTONtOme.-. carers Ike Boone ........... 4. 
1936 Milwaukee (AA) ......Al Sothoron ........ 4 Buffalo .........Ray Schalk ......... 1 
1937 Newark (I) ........ ee ROSCAPHVACE Se rasi ace carers 6 4 Columbus ........ Burt Shotton ........3 — 
1938 Kansas City (AA) ..... Bill Meyer .......... 4 Newark ,........Johnny Neun ........ 3 
1939 Louisville (AA) ....... Bill Burwell ........ 4 Rochester .......Billy Southworth .... 3 
$940 Newark (1) .......... Johnny Neun ....... 4 Louisvillo ....... Bill Burwell ......... 2. 
1941 Columbus (AA) ....... Burt Shotton ........ 4 Montreal ..... ...Clyde Sukeforth ..... 2. 
1942 Columbus (AA) .......Eddie Dyer ......... 4 Syracuse ........ Jewel: Ens ©. 01 seesees 
1943 Columbus (AA) ....... Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........ Jewel Ens .......... Ff 
(1944 Baltimore (1) ......... Tommy Thomas ..... 4 Louisville ....... Harry Leibold ....... 
1945 Louisville (AA) ...... Harry Leibold ...... 4 Newark ...... ... Bill Meyer ....... Gist 
$946 Montreal (1) .........Clay Hopper ........ 4 Louisville ....... Harry Leibold ....... 
1947 Milwaukee (AA) ...... Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ...... 
1948 Montreal (1) ....... .. Clay Hopper ........ 4 St. Paul ........Walter E. Alston ... 
$949 Indianapolis (AA) ..... Alskeper cri ees 4 Montreal ........ Clay Hopper ...... 
1950 Columbus (AA) ....... Rollie Hemsley ..... 4 Baltimore .......Nick Cullop ......... 
1951 Milwaukee (AA) ...... Charlie Grimm ...... 4 Montreal ........ Walter Alston ....... 
4952 Rochester (1) .........Harry Walker ...... 4 Kansas City .....George Selkirk .... +34 


* Played tle game. 


Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
May i, 1920, still stands as the longest 
contest in major league history. Both 
pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 


OFFICIAL BOX SCORE 


' BROOKLYN (NY) 


ab r h po a e 
10 0 1 5 8 1 
10 0 1 9 0 0 
10 0 2 3 1 0 
9 0 2 3 0 0 
2 0 1 2 0 0 
6 i) 1 9 1 0 
9 0 1 30 0 (i) 
10 0 8 5 3 1 
2 1 )) 4 3 0 
7 ) 0 7 3 0 
10 0 0 1 12 0 


85 1 9 78 31 2 

a Batted for O’Neil in the ninth. i 
aeons 6000 08010 6: 6 90 

la en hala 000060601 08 006 0 


(Called, darkness) 
hits—Maranville, Oesch¢er. Three-base hits—Crulse. Stolen bases—Myers, Hood. Sacrifi 


Runs batted in—Olson, Boeckel 


ann, Cruise, Gowdy, Ossch ser ty 
Wild pitch—Oeschger. Umpires—McCormick and Hart. Time—3:50. Attendance—2,000. 


3 : . ae 
Leon Cadore of the Robins, as they were 
then called because they were manag 
by Wilbert Robinson, went the distan 
George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
Boston. The game was called because of 
darkness. ; 


®) 
r h po 
0 1 8 
0 0 6 
0 2 6 
9 1 1 4 
0 2 42 — 
Kel, 3B. ih .ceedes Ml 9 3 ea 
Maranville, B8S8......, 10 0 3 | Caen 
O'Neil; co eercaesitenee C) C) 4 
a Christenbury 1 0 1 o 
wdy, Cc 6 ti) 1 6 
Oeschger, p.......... 9 0 1 @ 
Totali.ccccciseces . 86 1 15 «78 
660000 0600060 #8 3 6 @@ 
o00000.000 0 o 0 @ 


ann, Cruise), Oeschger 4 (Wheat, Hood, Kon 


1896—Athens 
1900—Paris 


1912—Stoeekholm 
1920—Antwerp 


1906—Athens 1924—Paris (S) 
1908—London 1928-—-St. Moritz (W) 


HE first Olympic Games of which there 

is record occurred in 776 8.c. and con- 
sisted of one event, a great foot race of 
about 200 yards held on a plain by the 
River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece, 
It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to Keep their calendar by “Olym- 
-piads,” the four-year spans between the 
celebrations of the famous games. There 
was a religious as well as an athletic 
o, significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
worship all through the year whereas the 
_ Olympic Games, at the height of their 
popularity, never lasted more than five 
_ days and were held only once every four 
_ years. 
The competition was entirely amateur 
t the start and the only prizes were 
urel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
were allowed to compete and they had to 
“undergo a strict training course that 
lasted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
to trickery and professionalism and the 


a 


60-Meter Run 


ie A. E. Kraenzlein, United States....... rasa e alah 7s. 
~ Archie Hahn, United States...............00% 7s. 


100-Meter Run 


| T.E. Burke, United States...............4.. 
F. W. Jarvis, United States... 
Archie Hahn, United States 
16 Archie Hahn, United States 

ea Walker, South Africa...... AGHad out 
mR Cs Craig, United States. vss. ccccecssed sey I 
0 C. W. Paddock, United States,........ Fide 10.8s, 
4 H.M. Abrahams, Great Britain........... ,-. 10.6. 
“Percy VINAMSUCanaG ase. ices cc's vcs c0s,s 
Eddie Tolan, United States. . 
Jesse Owens, United States. 
rrison Dillard, United States.............. 10.3s. 
Lindy Remigino, United States.............. 10.4s., 
‘With the wind. 

ra 


200-Meter Run 


900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United nid 
ag! Archie Hahn, United States. . 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


(W)—Site of Winter Games. (S)—Site ef Summer Games. 


1928-—Amsterdam (8) 
1932—Lake Piacid (W) 
1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix (WW) 1932—Los Angeies (8) 
1936—Gartniseh-Parten- 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1952 


Source: United States Olympic Association 


ees TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


1936—Berlin (8) : 
1948—St, Moritz (W) 
1948—London (8) 
1952—-Oslo (W) 


kirchen (WW) 1952—Helsinki (S) 


games became degraded after some cen-— 
turies. When Rome. conquered Greece, the 


Roman emperors turned the Olympic 
Games from patriotic, religious and ath-— 
letic festivals into carnivals and circuses, 
They dragged on malodorously until they 
were finally halted by decree of Emperor 
Theodosius I of Rome in a.D. 394, 

The modern Olympic Games, which 
started in Athens in 1896, are the result 
of the devotion of a French educator, 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, to the idea 
that, since boys and athletics have gone 
together down the ages, education and 
athletics might well go hand-in-hand 
toward a better international understand- 
ing. He planned a revival of the ancient 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis and — 
succeeded in getting nine nations to send 
athletes to the first of the modern games 
in 1896. Since then more than 29,000 ath- 
letes representing 58 nations have cone 
peted in the games. 

Interrupted for the second time by war, 
the modern Olympic Games were resumed 
at London in 1948. : 


1908 R. Kerr, Canada... cccsciedcsseesescevetras SOAS 
1912 R.C. Craig, United States.......... Tsien onjeniel ker Sa 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States............... 223.5 
1924 J. V. Scholz, United States................... 216s. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada.............sesecees 21.8s. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States......... Je ceindge 21.2s, 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States............. sists 20 Seam 
1948 Melvin E. Patton, Unitea States....... veeonen aL asa 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States....... » bare sipioe Cede 
400-Meter Run ; | 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States......... Navawacmepnces 
1900 M. W. Long, United States..............c.008 49,4, 
1904 H.L. Hillman, United States................. 49.2. 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States............. euSaoea 
1908 W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover)........ 50s, 
1912 C.D. Reidpath, United, Statés.in-. crs cesta a 
1920 B.G. D. Rudd, South Africa...,.......... pee. 49,68, 
1924 €.H. Liddell, Great Britain............. Sanaa 476s. 
1928 Ray Barbuti, United States................ .. 47.88, 
1932 Wilham Cart, United Stats nose eevevennen 46.25, 
1936 Archie Williams, United States.............5 58, 


1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica; B.W.I............. 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B. W.1......... 


1920 


* Record not allowed. 


* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. 


800-Meter Run 
£ H. Flack Great Britdine..cs sees ss stk 2m.11s 1924, 
l A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain................ 2m.1.4s 1928 
J.D. Lightbody, United States. .0......... Im.56s. 1932 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States............ wee 2m.1.2s, 1986 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 1m.52.8s, 1948 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States............. 1m.51.9s. 1982 
1920 A.G. Hill, Great Britain... 0........0.... 1m.53.4s. 
1924 D.G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.52.4s 1900 
1928 D.G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.51.8s 1904 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s. 
1936 John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s 
1948 Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s 1900 
1952 Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s. 1904 
1,500-Meter Run 1908 
4896 E.H. Flack, Great Britain......5.......-.. 4m.33.2s. 1920 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain................. 4m.6s. 1924 
1904 J.D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.5.4s. 1928 
1906 J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.12s. 1932 
1908 M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 4m.3.4s 1936 
1912 A. N.S. Jackson, Great Britain............ 3m.56.8s, 1948 
1920 A.G. Hill, Great Britain.................. 4m.1.8s, 1952 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 3m.53.6s 
MOSS HE LATVa: FIMIANGs . «ccciecccecacanct.es 3m.53.2s. 
2932 — Luigi Beccali;, (taly.ici. tsb ccs e nee e aes 3m.51.2s 1900 
1936 J. £. Lovelock, New Zealand.............. 3m.47.8s 1904 
/1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden.................. 3m.49.8s 
1952 Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg............... 3m.45.2s. 
5,000-Meter Run 1920 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s. 1924 
1920) J.-Guillemots Francesc v0. e cee nenee s 14m.55.6s. 1928 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland..................+ 14m.31.2s, 1932 
1928 Willie Ritola, Finland..............2.... ; 1936 
1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland 1948 
1936 Gunnar Hockert, Finland 1952 
1948 Gaston Reiff, Belgium : 

- 1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 14m.6.6s, 

: 5-Mile Run 1908 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s. 

1908 E.R. Voigt, Great Britain................ 25m.11.2s. 1900 
10,000-Meter Run 

- 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s. 

- 1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...............-... 31m.45.8s. 1912 
1924 Willie Ritcla, Finland................... 30m.23.2s. 1920 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 30m.18.8s. 1924 
1932 Janusz Kusocinski, Poland............... 30m.11.4s. 

~ 1936 Imari Salminen, Finland................ 30m.15.4s. 
1948 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia... . 29m.59.6s. 1908 
1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia 29m.17s. 
Marathon 1912 
1896 S. Loues, Greece..............00.08 2h.55m.20s. 

1900 M. Teato, France........sceeeeeeee es 2h.59m. 

1904 T. J. Hicks, United States............. 3h.28m.53s. 1912 

1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada............... 2h.51m.23.6s. 

1908 John J. Hayes, United States...... ee. 2h55m.18.4s. 1929 

1912 K. K. McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.36m.54.8s. 994 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland............. 2h.32m.35.8s. 

1924 A. 0. Stenroos, Finland..............5 2h.41m.22.6s. 

Beto2o0r Ft OUAL) FIANCE. © ..).020 0c eececo ween 2h.32m.57s. 1912 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 1920 

; SPOSOMMITEH SOM, JAPAN). 0. aq.aisiniasicieies'e\cieiwets 2h.29m.19.2s. 1924 

1948 Delfo Cabrera, Argentina............. 2h.34m.51.6s. 

1952 Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia......... 2h.23m.3.2s, ‘ 
ee 110-Meter Hurdles 1906 

1896 Curtis, United States....... eat, PRES aes 17.6s. 

1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States..............- 15.4s. 1906 
1904 F. W. Schule, United States.................. 16s. 1920 

1906 R. G. Leavitt, United States................-. 16.2s. 

1908 Forrest Smithson, United States.............. 15s. 

N 15.1s. 1908 


2 F.W. Kelly, United States...............--4- 


E. J. Thomson, Sonade: ek 14.8: 


D. C. Kinsey, United States. 


_S, Atkinson, South Africa........ 


George Saling, United States... 
Forrest Towns, United States 


200-Meter Hurdles 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States.............. . 25.4 
H. L. Hillman, United States................. 

400-Meter Hurdles 


J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States.......... « 7. 
H. L. Hillman, United States................ ; 
C.J 


F. M. Taylor, United States................. 
Lord David Burghley, Great Britain.......... 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland.................000- 
Glenn Hardin, United States. . . 2 

Roy Cochran, United States.... 
Charles Moore, United States 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase 
G. W. Orton, United States............... 
J, D. Lightbody, United States............ 

3,000-Meter Steeplechase 


P. Hodge, Great Britain................ 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 


Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden............. 
Horace Ashenfelter, United States....... 


3,200-Meter Steeplechase 

A. Russell, Great Britain................ 

4,000-Meter Steeplechase 

C. Rimmer, Great Britain............ eaat 
_3,000-Meter Team 


United States...... 10 feseveunaneed veveeee OPES 
United States. 22.05.20. fudentememeneeetet 
usec { 


8,000-Meter X-Country 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team 
Sweden 
10,000-Meter %- Coun 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland.............-....- 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................. fan 


1,500-Meter Walk 
George V. Bonhag, United States 
3,000-Meter Walk 


G. Stantics, Hungary ee 
Ugoi Frigerio, Italy:.:..\..10% cy semen Ss 


3,500-Meter Walk | beat Ep 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain. ........... va 


10,000-Meter Walk 


G. H. Goulding, Canada...... arate hence 46m.28.4s 
Ugo Frigerio, Italy....... nae ieee +. 48m.6,2s. 
UgoFrigerio, 1talys cece: edcesle sneer see 47m.49s. 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden,,............. 45m.13.2s, 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden. ............05 45m.2.8s. 
10-Mile Walk 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain........,... 1h.15m.57.4s. 
50,000-Meter Walk 
Thomas W. Green, Great Britain....... 4h.50m.10s. 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain......... 4h.30m.41.4s. 
John Ljunggren, Sweden............. 4h.41m.52s. 
Giuseppe Bordoni, Italy.............. 4h.28m.7.8s. 
400-Meter Relay 
MATRBIUBTILAEN wiecsicyoiau« ais's'a\s'0 eres sslure Oia ne ONG 


United States 
United States 
United States 


MH OGESRALOS eromers oe citroen as uiae oi er 3m.27.2s. 
Einiitei tata evemrtptetcts<-. sielquve eae olabiy aie 3m.16.6s. 
ORE TG Goctae Denne OLEH Cannas 3m.22.2s, 
AEE CRAG Seta tesa) ciay."s cralsie nraisib's wi cieisiase © 3m.16s. 
HINITOCESLALGS st tarctsetsisicis sin sistasa bielarsis wialsiaie - 3m.14.2s. 
United States............. Bfsetatsistalets eae sic 3m.8.2s. 
Great Britain cfc jcc ac cinecee Siibot ei ateiorsier 3m.9s, 
United StatOR ena ieiiginscisiris'sicavvicee es ¢00 3m.10.4s. 
MATIAICH AES We ikevaeatects.cie'> wisiecs.ane ssi mie 3m.3.9s. 
Pole Vault - 
W. W. Hoyt, United States....,....... 10 ft. 9% in. 
|, K. Baxter, United States........... 10 ft. 9.9 in, 


C. E. Dvorak, United States........... 11 ft. 6 in. 

GROEN AE TARCE ta alte =|. oelalo's vivicis «ee 11 ft. 6 of 

A. C. Gilbert, United States........., 

ET. Cook, Jr., United States......... {2 ft. 2 In. 

H. J. Babcock, United States.......... 12 ft. 11% in 
K, Foss, United States............. 13 ft. Sin. 

L. S. Barnes, United States........... 12 ft. 11% in. 

Sabin W. Carr, United States......... 13 ft. 9% in. 

ae William Miller, United States......... 14 ft. 1% in. 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States... . 14 ft. 3% in. 
Guinn Smith, United States...2....... 14 ft. 1% in. 
Robert Richards, United States........ 14 ft. 11,14 in. 
Standing High Jump 

. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 5 in. 

. C. Ewry, United States............. 4 ft. 11 in, 

. C. Ewry, United States............, 5 ft. 1% in. 

. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 2 in. 
tt Adams, United States........... 5 ft. 4% in. 
Running High Jump 
|. Clark, United States............ 5 ft. 11% in. 
. Baxter, United States........... 6 ft. 246 in. 
4S. S, Jones, United States............ 5 ft. 11 in, 
BECONLOSNY IGANG ...c..etve'sconcess 5 ft. 9% in. 

-. Porter, United States........... 6 ft. 3 in. 

W. Richards, United States......... 6 ft. 4 in. 
Landon, United States.......... 6 ft. 4% in. 
Oshorn, United States.......... 6 ft. 51546 in. 

1 ert W. King, United States........ 6 ft. 4% in. . 
2 Duncan McNaughton, Canada...,..... 6 ft. 5% in. 
§ Cornelius Johnson, United States... . § ft. 72546 In. 
_ John Winter, Australia.............,. 6 ft. 6 in. 


Walter Davis, United States. . .. 6 ft, 8.32 in. 


1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1900 
1904 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1912 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1904 
1920 


R. C. 
RC. 
“R, C. Ewry, United States 
RC 
C. T: 


Standing Broad Jump | 
. Ewry, United States . 635 Ii 
C. Ewry, United States..........,.. [1 ft. 4% ii 


. C. Ewry, United States aN 
sieilitiras, Greece. .............-.. 


. Running Broad Jump 

E. H. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in. a 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States........ 23 ft. 6% fe 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 24 ft. Lin. 

Myer Prinstein, United States......... 23 ft. 7% in. 
Frank frons, United States........... 24 ft. 6% in. 
A. L. Guiterson, United States........ 24 ft. 114% in. 
Wm. Pettersson, Sweden............. 23 ft. 5% in. ; 
DeHart Hubbard, United States....... 24 ft, 5% in. 4 
Edward B. Hamm, United States...... 25 ft. 4% in. 
Edward Gordon, United States........ 25 ft. % in. | 
Jesse Owens, United States........... 26 ft. 5546 In. 
Willie Steele, United States........... 25 ft. 8 in. 
Jerome Biffle, United States.......... 24 ft. 10.03 in, 

Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 814 in, 
R. C. Ewry, United States..... Raacaon: 34 ft. 7% in, 


Running Hop, Step, and Jump 


J. B. Connolly, United States........ 45 ft. 
Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 4% in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 
P. O'Connor, Ireland.....,........ — 46 ft/2 In. =e 
T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain........ 48 ft. 11% in. 
G. Lindblom, Sweden.............- 48 ft. 5% in. 
VP Uaulos, Finland... oo. casts siento 47 ft, 6% in, 
A. W. Winter, Australia............. 50 ft. 11% in. 
Mikio Oda, Japan..............-08. 49 ft. 101346 in. 
Chuhei Nambu, Japan............. SL ft) 7 ine 
Naoto Tajima, Japan.............. . 52 ft. 5% in. 
Arne Ahman, Sweden.,......... -«» 50 ft. 6% in. 
Adhemar da Silva, Brazil........... 53 ft. 2.59 in. 
16-Lb. Shot-put : 
R. S. Garrett, United States........... 36 ft. 2 in. 
R. Sheldon, United States............ 46 ft. 3% in. - 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 48 ft.7in, | 
M. J. Sheridan, United States......... 40 ft. 446 in. 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 46 ft. 7¥% in, 
P. J. McDonald, United States......... 50 ft. 4in. | 
Veseornola; Finland: sac en nee ae 48 ft. 7% in. 
Clarence Houser, United States....... 49 ft. 2% tn, 
John Kuck, United States............. 52 ft. ‘Ye tn. 
Leo Sexton, United States........... . 52 ft. 6346 in. 
Hans Woellke, Germany.............. 53 ft. 1% in. 
Wilbur Thompson, United States...... 56 ft. 2 in. J 
Parry O’Brien, United States.......... 57 ft. 1.43 in, 
16-Lb. Shot-put (Both Hands) © ; 
Ralph Rose, United States............ 90 ft. 5% in. 
16-Lb. Hammer Throw Ae 
J. J. Flanagan, United States.,....... 167 ft. 4 in. 4 
J. J, Flanagan, United States......... 168 ft. 1 in, 
J. J. Flanagan, United States......... 170 ft. 4% in. 
M. J, McGrath, United States........ 177 ft. 7 In. 
P, J. Ryan, United States............ 173 ft. 5% In, 
F. D. Tootell, United States.......... 174 ft. 10%. in. ‘ 
Patrick O'Callaghan, Ireland......... 168 ft. 744 in. - 
Patrick O’Callaghan, Ireland......... 176 ft. 11% In, , 
Karl Hein, Germany........... sevens 185 ft. 4 ink 
Imre Nemeth, Hungary,........-++.. 183 ft. 11% in, 
Jozsef Csermak, Hungary,........... 197. ft. 1.67 in, 
56-Lb. Weight Throw iy ; 
E. Desmarteau, Canada..... aden nit hae 


P. J. McDonald, United States....... 


‘ R. Ss. Garrett, United States. prateiararatbiavars 


a 95 ft. 7% in. 
R. Bauer, Hungary...............005 118 ft, 2.9 in. 
04 M. J. Sheridan, United States..... ... 128 ft. 10% in. - 
906M. J. Sheridan, United States..,..... 136 ft. 4 in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 134 ft. 2 in. 
(1912 AR. Taipale, Finland......... poueee 148 ft. 3.9 in. 
5 €. Niklander, Finland... ............. 146 ft. 7 in. 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States...... 151 ft, 5% in. 
1928 Clarence Houser, United States...... 155 ft. 246 in. 
1932 John Anderson, United States........ 162 ft. 4% in. 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States........ 165 ft. 7% in. 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy.............. 173 ft. 2 in. 
1952 Simeon Iness, United States......... 180 ft. 6.85 in. 
: Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1996 W. Jaervinen, Finland............... 115 ft. 4 in. 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States........ 124 ft. 8 in. 
Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland............... 271 ft. 10% in, 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175 ft. 6 in. 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. 
1912 £. Lemming, Sweden............... 198 ft. 11% in. 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 206 ft. 6%4 in. 
1928 £E.H. Lundquist, Sweden............ 218 ft. 6% in. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany........... 235 ft. 86 in. 
1948 Kaj Rautavaara, Finland.......,..... 228 ft. 10% in. 
1952 Cy Young, United States............ 242 ft. 0.79 in. 
Javelin Throw—Free Style 
1908 £. Lemming, Sweden........... ans 178 ft. 7% in. 
7 Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 
1912 J. J. Saaristo, Finland............... 358 ft. 11% In. 
Pentathlon 
1906 H. Mellander, Sweden..............00.-0008 24 pts. 
1912 F.R. Bie, Norway.................. BBOASOEE 21 pts: 
1920 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland................00-. 14 pts. 
1924 E.R. Lehtonen, Finland................004- 16 pts. 
fee Decathion 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden............... 7,724.495 pts. 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway.................. 6,804.35 pts. 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 
(1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland................ 8,053.29 pts. 
1932 James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States........... 7,900 pts. 
1948 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 
+1952 Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,887 pts. 


(Old point ‘system used from 1912 to 1932; new point sys- 
tem used in 1936 and 1948; revised point system used in 1952.) 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 
100-Meter Run 


Elizabeth Robinson, United States............ 12.2s. 
1932 Stanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 119s. 
1936 Helen Stephens, United States............... 11.5s. 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 11.9s. 
1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia...............+- > 114s. 
Os 200-Meter Run 
1948 Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland. .......... get. 24.dg; 
1952 Marjorie Jackson, Australia..........c0e00s .. 23.75. 
es i : 
.. _- 800-Meter Run 


1928 ‘Lina Radke, Germany......60..sceeeccee2 2.16.88 


1904 


1896 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


*100 yards, 


* 440 yards. 


‘Shirley S. de la Hunty, Australia............. 10.9s, eS 


x 80-Meter Hurdles _ Bae 
Mildred Didrikson, United States........-.... 
Trebisonda Valla, Italy...............0..0005 117s, 

Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland: Sesnitancsccnate : 


400-Meter Relay 


Running High Jump 
Ethel Catherwood, Canada.............. 
Jean Shiley, United States.............. 
Ibolya Csak, Hungary.................. 
Alice Coachman, United States.......... 
Ester Brand, South Africa.............. 

Running Broad Jump 
V. 0. Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 
Yvette Williams, New Zealand......... 20 ft. 5.66 i 

Discus Throw 
H. Konopacka, Poland.............. 
Lillian Copeland, United States........ 
Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 
Micheline Ostermeyer, France........ 
Nina Romaschkova, Russia............ 
Javelin Throw 

Mildred Didrikson, United States..... 143 ft. 4 in. 
Tilly Fleischer, Germany............ 148 ft. 2% in, 
H. Bauma, Austria........... Besson 149 ft. 6 in. 
Dana Zatopek, Czechoslovakia....... 165 ft. 7.05 i 


Shot-put ; = 

Micheline Ostermeyer, France.......... 45 ft. 1% i 
Galina Zybina, Russia.........,...... 
SWIMMING—MEN 

50 Yards a 

Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary......... wsgee bce 


100 Meters 


. 129 ft. 11% in. 
133 ft. 2 In. 


Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 
Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 
John Weissmuller, United States......... vx 
John Weissmuller, United States......... 

Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan......... Ser GUC S 
Ferenc Csik, Hungary..........-.scseseee 
Walter Ris, United States 


220 Yards 
F.C. V. Lane, Australia 
C. M. Daniels, United States,..... 


400 Meters 


N. Ross, United States....... nists 
John Weissmuller, United States. .. 


Jack Medica, United Statas..2istccearer 
William Smith, United States...... jo sieess 
Jean Boiteux, France.........e...005 


500 Meters — 


1896 Paul Neumann, Austria 
ps 880 Yards 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany,......... sevsevee L311 4s, 
Es 1,000 Meters 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 
f 1,200 Meters 
a 1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
| AS 1,500 Meters 
1908 -H.'Taylor, Great Britain............es00 22m.48.4s. 
— 1912 G.R. Hodgson, Canada........2....e00. 22m. 
1920 WN. Ross, United States........2....ce0e . 22m,23.2s8, 
+1924 A, M, Charlton, Australia..........e..04- 20m.6.6s 
1928 Arne Borg, Sweden.........2-.-cecceeee 19m.51.8s. 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan....... Speer a 19m.12.4s. 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan.............0008 19m.13.7s. 
1948 James McLane, United States............ 19m.18.5s, 
1952 Ford Konno, United States.........,.... 18m.3Cs. 
; 1,600 Meters 
__H, Taylor, Great Britain......... Raskalent 28m.28s. 
One Mile 
Emil Rausch, Germany. ........sesecaeee 27m.18.2s, 
Plunge fer Distance 
04 W.E, Dickey, United States.............. 62 ft. 6 in 
800-Meter Relay 
908 Groat RMU areincistecesavirercn peas ts 10m.55.6s. 
- 1912 Australia.......... Pennitoenon atte 10m.11.6s. 
United States....... eotetricie’ajacaini/aisia a ... 10m.4.4s. 
| United States......... 00.0086 Ra sain isles 9m.53.4s, 
RETICARS LALO Scmlafertalercie eis) sio'sicrsseiaie seis 0% 6 9m.36.2s. 
raha 8m.58.4s 
8m.51.5s 
8m.46s. 
United States........... Bieter cralai sce &m.31.1s, 
100-Meter Backstroke 
cae ‘Walter Brack, Germany........ Tigges 1m.16,.8s.* 
Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............- 1m.24.6s 
Harry Hebner, United SEALS car trachea has reece 1m,21.2s 
Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.15.2s, 
Warren Keaioha, United States...... Hebon ules; 
‘George Kojac, United States............. 1m.8.2s. 
3 asaji Kiyokawa, Japan...... Aires stolen 3iv5 1m.8.6s. 
5 Adolph Kiefer, United States......... sae, LMD.9S. 
Alien Stack, United States....... Sateg oy ht Sp 
Yoshinobu Oyakawa, United States,...... 1m.5.4s. 
OE ae Breast Stroke ' 
Gi DOE IA OPIOERS ESE 3m.9.2s 
ret eee neuer OM LOS 
a Malmroth, Sweden........... te deaese 3m.4.4s 
_D. Skelton, United States.........,... 2m.56.6s. 
Tsuruta, Japan....... atsidiel 9 a.as'a6 ses. 2.48.85, 
ishiyuki Tsuruta, Japan............... 2m.45.4s, 
tsuo Hamuro, Japan......... Hols wialaia a 2IMACOS, 
yh Verdeur, United States. .i..00s, 2m.39.3s. 
Davies, Australia...... eaaestls ease 2.34.48, 
- 400-Meter Breast Stroke 
ee 
eorg Zacharias, Germany..........+.... 7m.23.6s. 
, Malmroth, Sweden...........00+e0++ 6M.31.8s, 
1,000-Meter Team Race 
5 Hungary...3......... Pl gegacos avai «. 17.16.28, 


Springboard Diving 


G. E. Sheldon, United States. . 


Gottlob Walz, Germany a ot ji 
Albert Zuerner, Germany.......... ae Gueasis 
Paut Guenther, Germany...... Sap eineeene eb 
L. E. Kuehn, United States.........,..0se00e 6 
A. C. White, United States... Adit ede Pp le 
P. Desjardins, United States.............. ++. 185,04 
Michael Galitzen, United States......... +6435 101235 
Richard Degener, United States.............. 163.57 
Bruce Harlan, United States................- 163.64 
David Browning, United States...........5. 205.29 
Fancy High Diving 

Points 
EticvAdlerz;-Sweden.. 237 chs a0-scuce ements 2 okt 
C. E. Pinkston, United States...............4 7 
A. C. White, United States..............45 Re) 

Plain High Diving 

Points 
H, Johanssen, Sweden...........00-0eeeeees 83.70 
EtikAdierz, Sweden. s.)/55,Jsstiplasaleeeeer 7 
Arvid Wallman, Sweden..............0-2008 7 
Richard Eve, Australia...............0008 Ano RES 

Plain and Fancy High Diving 

Points 
P. Desjardins, United States................. 98.74 
Harold Smith, United States................. 124.80 
Marshall Wayne, United States........ ress 113.58 
Samuel Lee, United States,..............045 130.05 
Samuel Lee, United States.................. 156.28 

WATER POLO 
Great Britain 
United States 
Great Britain defeated Belgiun 
Great Britain defeated Austria 
Great Britain defeated Belgium 
France defeated Belgium 
Germany defeated Hungary 
Hungary defeated Germany 
Hungary 
Italy 
Hungary 
SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100 Meters 
Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 1m.13,6s, 
Fanny Durack, Australia..............00. _ 1m:22:25. 
Ethel Lackie, United States...... veasoh da 2a 
Albina Osipowich, United States.......... Im.1s. 
Helene Madison, United States........... « 1m.6.8s;" 8 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland........... im.5.9s. 
Greta Andersen, Denmark.........i..0008 1m.6.3s; 90 
Katalin Szoke, Hungary......... Rico tie 1m.6.8s, 
300. Meters 


Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States..... 


400 Meters 


Martha Norelius, United States.......,... 6m.2.2s. 

Martha Norelius, United States........... 5m.42.8s, 
Helene Madison, United States,........... 5m.28.5s, 
Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland...... he 5.26.48. 
Ann Curtis, United States... 2.........,.. 5m.17.8s. 
Valerie Gyenge, Hungary........2+,..+00. Sm.12Is, 


coeee 4.348. — 


= = ee 


United States............. ececresreccses A.47.68, 
United States......... abe iota'sie sega acces 4M.38S. 
FROLEA LE ot, 2 wrctesse ssen elergaipratpiorle’s atone 4m.36s 
United States.......... waco iy Dsisisrcisisisse 4m.29.2s. 
HURRAY 4. Oia eign esis ccisieainerte eSB OC eaS . 4m.244s. 
100-Meter Backstroke 
Sybil Bauer, United States............... 1m.23.2s, 
Marie Braun, HoWand.................... 1m.22s. 
Eleanor Holm, United States.............. 1m.19.4s, 
Bina sentt, Holland. :..s.ccct setae ee cess 1m.18,9s. 
Karen Harup, Denmark................-- 1m.14.4s, 
Joan Harrison, South Africa.........,...- 1m.14.3s. 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 
Lucy Morton, Great Britain. ......4....... 3m.33.2s. 
Hilde Schrader, Germany................. 3m.12.6s. 
Clare Dennis, Australia.......... pcwiesysic 3m.6.3s. 
Hideko Maehata, Japan.................. 3m.3.6s. 
Nel van Vliet, Netherlands............... 2m.57.2s. 
Eva Szekely, Hungary...,.......... saaD 2m.51.7s, 
Plain High Diving 

Points 
Greta Johansson, Sweden...........5 nesatita Le 39.9 
Miss Fryland; Denimarkssc2.<c ois ate eae tees « 6 
Caroline Smith, United States.............00 9 

Fancy Springboard Diving 

Points 
Aileen Riggin, United States........... RARCCT oe) 
Elizabeth Becker, United States,.............. 8 
Helen Meany, United States......,.. smegeneut LoGe 
Georgia Coleman, United States....,.......... 87.52 
Marjorie Gestring, United States.......... Ree Oed, 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 108.74 
Mrs. Patricia McCormick, United States....... 147.30 

Plain and Fancy High Diving 
; Points 
Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States......... . 31.60 
Dorothy Poynton, United States............... 40.26 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States...... 33.93 
Victoria M. Draves, United States............. 68.87 
Mrs, Patricia McCormick, United States,....... 79.37 
BOXING 
Flyweight 


George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 


Frank Genaro, United States 
_ Fidel La Barba, United States 


Anton Kocsis, Hungary 
Stephen Enekes, Hungary 
Willi Kaiser, Germany 
Pascuel Perez, Argentina 
Nate Brooks, United States 


Bantamweight 


0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
H. Thomas, Great Britain 

Walker, South Africa 

W. H. Smith, South Africa 

Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 

Horace Gwynne, Canada 

Ulderico Sergo, Italy 

Tibor Csik, Hungary ‘ 

Pentti Hamalainen, Finland 


R. K. Gunn, Great Britain 
Fritsch, France 

John Fields, United States 
L. Van Klaveren, Holland 


Carmelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 


Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 
Ernesto Formenti, Italy 
Jan Zachara, Czechoslovakia 


H. J. Spanger, 


Lightweight 
United States 


F. Grace, Great Britain 
Samuel Mosberg, United States 
Harold Nielsen, Denmark 


Carlo Orlandi, 


Italy 


Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 


Imre Harangi, 


Gerry Dreyer, 


Hungary 
South Africa 


Aureliano Bolognesi, Italy 


Light Welterweight 


Charles Adkins, United States 


Welterweight 


Al Young, United States 
Schneider, Canada 


J. S. Delarge, 


Belgium 


Edward Morgan, New Zealand 
Edward Flynn, United States 
Sten Suvio, Finland 


Julius Torma, 


Czechoslovakia 


Zygmunt Chychla, Poland 


Light Middleweight 


Laszlo Papp, Hungary 


Middleweight 


Charles Mayer, United States 

J. W.H.'T. Douglas, Great Britain 
H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 

H. W. Mallin, Great Britain 


Piero Toscani, 


Italy 


Carmen Barth, United States 
Jean Despeaux, France 

Laszlo Papp, Hungary 

Floyd Patterson, United States 


Light Heavyweight 


Edward Eagan, United States 


H. J. Mitchell, 


Great Britain 


Victoria Avendano, Argentina 
David E. Carstens, South Africa 
Roger Michelot, France 

George Hunter, South Africa 
Norvel Lee, United States 


Heavyweight 


Sam Berger, United States 


A. L. Oldham, 


Great Britain 


Rawson, Great Britain 

Otto Von Porath, Norway 

A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
Herbert Runge, Germany 
Rafael Iglesias, Argentina 
Edward Sanders, United States 


Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain. 


POLO 


“Featherweight  —™*” 
O.L. Kirk, United States ry ea 


WRESTLING 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
; : Flyweight 
4 R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 
V.L. Viitala, Finland 
Hassen Cemici, Turkey 
Bantamweight 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (115-Ib. class) 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (119-Ib. class) 
Kustaa Pihalajamaki, Finland 
K. Makinen, Finland 
Robert Edward Pearce, United States 
Odon Zombory, Hungary 
Nassuh Akar, Turkey 
De ‘Shohachi Ishii, Japan 
; Featherweight 


Karl Schumann, Germany 
4 |. Niflot, United States 


908 G. S. Dole, United States 


. Charles E. Ackerly, United States 
Robin Reed, United States 
_ Allie Morrison, United States 
Herman Pihiajamaki, Finland 
Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 
azanfer Bilge, furkey 
Bayram Sit, Turkey 


Lightweight 
B. af Bradshaw, United States 
+. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 


‘Kalle Antilla, Finland 
sell Vis, United States 


tles Pacome, France 
roly Karpati, Hungary 


“ a Anderberg, Sweden 
: Welterweight 


* E Rcchin, United States 
mann Gehri, Switzerland 


aver United States 
Dogu, Turkey 
‘Smith, United States 


Middleweight 


les Erickson, United States 
con, Great Britain 
eino, Finland 
Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland 
rg, Switzerland 
ansson, Sweden 


rand, United States 
( naspridee, Russia 


elly, Great Butals 
itzerland 


24 Harry Steele, United States 


Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia 
George Bobis, Hungary 
Arsen Mekokishvili, Russia 


ROWING 
Eight-Oared Shell 


United: States: scant csecacnsissane 
United States 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
United’ Statess icc vaicconslsincsaanaalee 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 
United States 


Single Sculls 


Barrelet, Belgium 

Frank B. Greer, United States 
H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 
W. D. Kinear, Great Britain 

J. B. Kelly, United States 

Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain 
Henry Robert Pearce, Australia 
Henry Robert Pearce, Australia 
Gustav Schaffer, Germany 
Mervyn Wood, Australia 

Jurig Tjukalov, Russia 


Double Sculls 


United States 
J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain 
J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 


Paul V. Costello and Charles J, Mcllvaine, 
United States 

Kenneth Myers and W. E. Garrett Gilmore, 
United States... 

Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, 
Great Britain 


T. capes and E. Guerrero, Argentina... 7m.32.2s, 


Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


Germany 

Italy 

Germany 

Switzerland: . «i. ccsaekiees ii vetareisia 
Switzerland...) ssesccamiemetacee wate tele 
Waly ’s 3-005 i Saisie oaeree ee mentee i 
Germany vce veqses ewes deb sie ecelee. J MLOVSa 
Germany , 


Four-Oared Shell without Coxswain 


United States’ 

Great Britain 

Great Britain 

Great Britain...’ jcicacuabenmamenee eae 
Great-Britain.).2..,..2. die .ceeeeaawen es: 
Germany..... OOCION ES aig coratarn barat 
Italy... 

Yugoslavia........... Cota eay tia 


-Oared Shell with Coxswain 

R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland iinaleee 3 7m.34¥s, 
1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 

“1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 


1920 M., Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy...,...,... 7m.56s, 


1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland.. 8m.39s. 
1928 H.W. Sehochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 
CULE Ce Dee arr Sete nr Char Oe 7m.423§s 
1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 
UnitadsStatesas src sre Pearins wise as 8m.254s. 
1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 
GETMANYE G12 Sauer e en atts bee 8m.36.9s. 
1948 F. Pedersen and T. Henriksen, Denmark... 8m.0.5s. 
1952 R. Salles-G. Mercier, France............. 8.28.6s. 
Pair-Oared Shell without Coxswain 
PONS United States. «alaree ais esis eiadie stveemieline 10m.57s. 
1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain.. 9m.41s. 
1924 W.H, Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland.. 8m.193és. 


1928 K. Moeschter and B, Muller, Germany..... 7m.6%és. 
1932 Lewis Clive and H, R. Arthur Edwards, 

Great Britalnecsy ry | emetic ens cys os = 8m. 
1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss. Germany. 8m.16.1s, 
1948 J. H. T. Wilson and W. G. R. M. Laurie, Great 


ESTAR ALIS ercycpebieis core ciel mei cre esis lscajso tes 7m.21.1s. 
1952 Charles Logg, Jr., and Thomas Price, 
United Statesmen snare cairn ceeiel fait 8m.20.7s. 
BASKETBALL 


1948 United States 
1952. United States 


1904 United States 
1936 United States 


OTHER 1952 OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 
Summer Games 


Gymnastics 
, Pis. 
All-around—Victor Tchoukarine, Russia,............ 115.70 
Free exercises—Karl Thoressen, Sweden..........- 19.25 
Horizontal bar—Jack Gunthard, Switzerland...:..... 19.55 
Long horse—Victor Tchoukarine................05- 19.20 
Parallel bars—Hans Eugster, Switzerland........... 19.65 
Rings—Grant Chaguinian, Russia..........-.-...06+ 19.75 
Side horse—Victor Tchoukarine...... paceceiteeers uta(s 19.50 
TGAM—ROSSI As o.6:4i0's;-.510)5 <iela., 0 0 8 0\« pap iereasteleloeleelareta’e 574.40 
- ao WOMEN 
All-around—Marie Gorokhovakaja, Russia........ wee 16:78 
Beam—Nina Botcharova, Russla..c na snkiow ces hestes 19.22 
Floor exercises—A. Keleti, Hungary................ 19.36 
Side-horse vault—EkaterIna Kalinthouk, Russia...... 19.20 
Uneven bars—Margit Korondi, Hungary......-.....- 19.40 
_ Team driil—Sweden...........-+-+ ron Sepeedied 
Team—Russia....,.s00ssseereees te pereeesee seee 527,03 
Fencing 
-Foil—Christian d’Oriola, France 
' Epée—Eduoardo Mangiarotti, Italy 
Saber—Paul Kovacs, Hungary 
Women’s foil—Irene Camber, Italy 
oe TEAM 
Foil—France Epée—titaly Saber—Hungary 
Cycling 
1,000- m. sprint—Enzo Sacchi, Italy 
1,000-m. title triai—Russell Mockridge, Australia. . 1Im.11,1s. 
indem—Australia (Lionel Cox-Mockridge) 
m pursuit race—ltaly.............-+ 4m.46.1s. 
ie race—Andre Noyelle, Belgium...... 5h.6m.3.4s. 


U. Ss, -Russia Point Rualysté 


One of the highlights of the 1952 Olym- 
pic Summer Games at Helsinki was the 
Keen battle between the United States and 
Russia for the unofficial team title. Th 
Russians held the lead until a next- to-last — 
day surge gaye the Americans 111 points — 
to clinch the championship, A breakdown _ 
by sports of the points scored by the two 
leaders (based on the 10-5-4-3-2-1 ae 
tem) : 


Womens s gymnastics ois 
Men's"gymnastics? 4.0. unio ec ae 
Greco- 


Ce i ay 


Men’s swimming... ........0.0.ee005 
Women’s swimming.............+6 
Men’s fencing oi. ccaeisis's!s s stacieie slats icles 
Women’s fencing.......:6.sseeesere 
Modern Pentathlon....... Piclelne epaele 
Water polo.......... o/b «) s\sipialsinsalaial ete 
Weight lifting . foc ciaiacsd pamante oe 56 
Basketball............. tas cosalneieene 10 
L3to> sh Fees GAB OUUCOOOULMOUL EOS TO0500 50 
Equestrian,....... Mew she, b.alsigfstalelelelshele 


TOt@1S sais v.06 > 2s'e ive sivacietns sale eee 


Wrestling 
GRECO-ROMAN 


Flyweight—Boris Gourevitch, Russia 
Bantamweight—Imre Hodos, Hungary 
Featherweight—Jakov Punkine, Russia 
Lightweight—Chasame Safine, Russia 
Welterweight—Miklos Szilvasi, Hungary 
Middleweight—Alex Gronberg, Sweden 
Light Heavyweight—Kolpo Grondahl, Finland 
Heavyweight—loganes Kotkas, Russia 


Weight Lifting 


Bantamweight—Ivan Ododov, Russia.,....... sues 
Featherweight—Rafael Chimishkyan, Russia...... 
Lightweight—Tommy T. Kono, U. S............ : 
Middleweight—Peter George, U. S........... 
Light heavyweight—T. Lomakin, Russia...... aren 
Middle heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, U. S.. 
Heavyweight—John Davis, U. S............ 


teers 


Equestrian 


Dressage—Henrl St. Cyr, Sweden...... fon 
Military event—Hans Von Blixen-Finecke, 


Military event—-Sweden........-+..0-- 22 
Prix des Nations—Great Britain dooeke Bh Gci0u 


Canoeing : 1952 Winter Cie 
CANADIAN SINGLES (At Oslo, Norway, Feb. 14-25) 
1 000 m.—Sosef Holecek, Czechslovakia......... 4m.56.3s. ~ Skiing 

10, a m.—Frank B. Havens, U.S..........+--- 57.41.18. staiom—Othmar Schneider, Austria.............-- 
CANADIAN PAIRS Giant slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway.............. 


~ 1,000 ee Nennark (Bent Rasch-Finn Haunstoft) 4m.38.3s. Downhill—Zeno Colo, Italy...................005. 


18-km. race—Hallgeir Brenden, Norway........:.. 
10, in m.—France (George Turlier-Jean Laudet) 54m.8.3s. AG: Wns “rely Finland’ ese? Conkle.) Karhonest 


KAYAK SINGLES Makela)ccancocueiss «casa aiortaalacttot at neauned 
,000 m.—Gert Fredriksson, Sweden........... 4m.7.9s,  50-km. race—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland........... 
10,000 m.—Thorvald Stromberg, Finland........ 47m.22.8s. ee Lea ae base ae 
Women (509 m.)—Sylvia Saimo, Finland........ -18.4s, 3 De hela 
Women edi ee sae : lee Simon Slattvik, Norway..............-..005 
~ 1,000 m.—Fintand (Kurt Wires-Yrjo Hietanen).. 3m.51.1s. WOMEN < 
,000 m.—Finland (Wires-Hietanen)........... 44m.21.3s.  Slalom—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, United States 
au (Rutland Vise 2) oF ee ee 
Giant slalom—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence........ 
Shaves Pts.  Downhill—Trude Jochum-Beiser, Austria........... 
ree pistol—Huelet Benner, U.S..................-. ge 10 Km race-tysia Wideman, Finland: 7. ee 
ouette (pistol}—Karoly Takacs, Hungary.......... 579 Figure Skating 
Free rifle—Anatoli Bogdanov, Russia..............-. 1,123 Men—Richard Button, United States (Engle- 
3 ~ Smalibore rifle (all-around)—Erling Kongshaug, WOOGIE AL) oe chai, © Sonal ont tate ateeamee 192.256 pts. 
shi tno REPRE ROLE ee COIN ea Eo RES 1,164 — Women—Jeannette Altwegg, England.......... 161.756 pts. _ 
‘Smallbore rifle (prone)—Yosef Sarbu, Rumania ...... 400  Pairs—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany........... 11.400 pts. — 
tuning deer—John Larsen, Norway..............-. 413 : ce 
lay pigeon (trapshooting)—George Genereux, Canada. 192 Speed Skating 7 
500 meters—Ken Henry, United States (Chicago)... 0:43.2 
Yachting 1,500 meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.......... 2:20.4 | 
Claes ~~ Pig, 5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen................. 8:10.6 © 
7635 10,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen..............-. 16:45.8 
- Six-meter—United States (Llanoria)............00-0- 4,870 Other Champions 
5.5-meter—United States (Complex II)............-. 5,751 2-man bobsled—Germany No. 1 (Andreas Ostler- ; 
Fagon—-Notway (Pan). ..3.. 5. se see reseccen ess 6,130 Lorenz Niobetl) ca... oss sanrtoeig shea 5:24.54 
inn—Denmark........ “ide 8 Da C eoee 8,209  4-man bobsled—Germany No. 1 (Ostler, Kuhn, Nie- : 
bert: Kemsen) vsicass Caaatts arene en eoneoe 5:07.84 
f Modern Pentathlon Ice hockey—Canada (W 7, L 0. Th ESS 
yal—Lars Hall, Sweden................06- 32 pts. Team (unofficial)—Norway 


The Olympic Oath 


“We swear that we will take part in the | 
Olympic Games in loyal competition, re- 
specting the regulations which govern 

Olympic Games Competitors them and desirous of participating in 
Z ee : them in the true spirit of sportsmanship 
Slt ed ae Batic: for the honor of our country and for ne 4 

484 NOs PANS occ sin cess 3,385 


“1 427 1928 Amsterdam... 3,905 8!OFY Of sport. 


v.1e. 595 1932 Los Angeles... 1,700 
i Maceo a ee Beli ey 3,959 Avery Brundage of Chicago was elected 


ete 2,082 1948 London....... 6,000 President of the International Olympic 
. 3,282 1952 Helsinki...... 5,781 Committee on July 16, 1952. He is the first — 
. 2,741 American ever to head the organization. 


Other Team Champions 
Soccer—Hungary 


UNOFFICIAL POINT SCORE OF 1952 SUMMER OLYMPIC GAMES > 
a (Associated Press compilation) 


Pts. 
14. South Africa.. 67 26. Poland. 
15. Denmark..... §8 27. Austria. 
16. Argentina..... 65 28. Egypt... sa 
17. Norway 5. 28. Yugoslavia.... 22 . a 
18. Netherlands .. 30. New Zealand... 19 42. Philippines. 
NO EMEPAN 6 6 acne 31. Luxemburg... 17 42. Venezuela... 
20. Jamaica 9 31. Indi 


ait 
24. Brazil......... 3 37. Portugal,.,... 10 


UNNING, jumping, hurdling and throw- 

ing weights—track and field sports, in 
other words—are as natural to boys and 
young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form 
of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 
era. Organized competition begins with the 
first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
T76 B. C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
only event on the program, a race of ap- 
proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
With an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was 
Greece” had faded and “the grandeur that 
was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
I of Rome in A. p. 394, The Tailteann Games 
of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
events and winners thereof. 

Professional contests of speed and 
strength were popular at all times and in 
many lands, but the widespread competi- 

_ tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


Track and Field Statistics 


parce: Oficial A.A.U. Track and Field Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, the 
teur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, Feb. 4, 1952 


“TRACK AN D FIELD 


sports is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment, The first organized amateur athletic 
meet of record was sponsored by the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, England, — 
in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the English 
amateur championships were established 
in 1866. In the United States such organi- ; 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con- — 
ducted track and field meets in the 1870's, — 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor a 
meet in 1874. The success of the college — 
meet led to the formation of the Inter-_ 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes — 
of America and the holding of an annual . 
set of championship games beginnings! in 
1876. 

Many athietic clubs joined the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America, formed in 1879, but dissension 
broke up this organization and the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, ee ) 
been the ruling body in American amateu: 
athletics since that time. 


RUNNING biel 
_ Event Record Hoider Home country Where made Bate 
MOOG race stasis 6.5 ciite 9s Sie viaaisleraree res ,.. Melvin €. Patton....... United States... .Fresno, Calif........... May 15, 
AV recede newt 6 220. 2 Sivas. seeaisse os Melvin E. Patton); <p. United States. ...Los Angeles......... ..May 7, 
MAD YG ivc io iac'bis 0's 05040 Siseasuciateice oe .. Herbert McKenley...... Jamaica, B.W.1... Berkeley, Calif......... June 5, 
Sydney ©. Wooaerson...Gt. Britain....... London....., sevceses Aug, 20, 1938 
vio Tao a a rec i. Aa enh ia .. United Stafes....Berea, Ohio........... Aug. 1 
Lmlc.....005..000..-4 Mm, O14 S...........Gunder Hagg.........-- Sweden..,...... Malmo, Sweden,.......July 17, | 
2 mi... Si mN82,8'S a emi sce Gunder Hagg...... SA OWROPN ct saceis Stockholm............ Aug. 4, 
SIME. yo csi ceeroanetee LSiMGZ.8 Sc cnenreots Gunder Hagg...........9weden,.,...... Gothenburg........... Sept. 29, 19 
02] EACassee cempoeee 28 m. 30.8 s. ...-Viljo Heino. .... iveaees Finland......... Xouvola, Fintand..... . Sept. Ag. ) 
Wii.:...... « Secerod 48m.128....,....4% Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia... Bofestay, Czech....... . Sept. 29, 1 
Jp Sd PecoqoeeE ae aneee WRN 17 ZEGS. sean cat Mikko Hietanen........ Fintand =. sace0ee Gamlakarleby, Fintand..May 23, 19 
Wltisccs 12 mi. 29 yd..........Viljo Heino............ Finland......... Turku, Finiand...... Bae 20,1 
WALKING ; Se 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made ; 
BAZ nih teak cies sctnntis 12m. 45s...........Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmo........... +e. Sept 
UNIS ee ieee saidelaoS9. Ms C4 Blox sels e eee (BULL) ase ssssocc Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. London............. Aug. 4 
Mt ey iia: ABI. 15.2 8.3.00, Werner Hardmo...,.,..Sweden......... Kumla, Sweden....... . Sept. 
10 mi...........2.2.-1 h. 10 m. 55.8 s.....John Mikaelsson....... Swaden.......-. Stockholm. ........... Aug. 23, 
“DD.M... 600090000020 41M. 7$....-.. H. Olsson.,....+0+-+0+. Sweden.........Boras, Sweden.........Aug. 
er o0 vile cscse couse cec.4 fe 2) Mm: 38.28.5.,..5. LjUNggrONs.. ciocsere- Sweden......... Gislaved, Swedont wrae  Zduly 
Diss ceesnerseeees 8 mi. 1025 yd,.,,.,...John Mikasisson.,.,,..Sweden......... Stockholm.......,....Sept 
Prpeteaw 15 mel, 1522 yao. 2. Olle Anderson.......... Sweden......... Stockholm. ........+--Sept. 15, 1 


7A 


Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
Jesse Qwens........... United States... .Chicago............... June 20, 1936 — 
Harold Davis........... United States... .Compton, Calif......... June 6, 1941 
SSN Pad 10.2)s0. ete hes Lloyd LaBeach.........Panama........ . Fresno, Calif...........May 15, 1948 
N. H. Ewell... .......05 United States... .Evanston, Ill........... July 9, 1948 
E. McD. Bailey......... Gt. Brit. & No. Ire. Belgrade............ Aug. 25, 1951 
Listliee paar tia 20.2 $............... Melvin E. Patton.....:. United States....Los Angeles...........May 7, 1949 
Beets erates cratkin 45.8 S...............George Rhoden.........Jamaica, B.W.I...Eskilstuna, Sweden... .Aug. 22, 1950 
OOO se <iasasajoins ase. drerecs LEMS AG.OSs0.9, asics « Rudolph Harbig........ Germany........ Milancietediec enue s July 15, 1939 
Pee Bishabee 2m, 21.4s......... {O. Rune Gustafsson.....Sweden.........Boras, Sweden........Sept. 4, 1918 
Marcel Hansenne....... ERanGes cise cer Gothenburg........... Aug. 27, 1948 
Reece aise 3m.43s,......... f{ Gunder Hagg..,........Sweden.........Gothenburg...........July 7, 1944 
Lennart Strand......... Sweden......... Malino:eccenaetencmacs July 15, 1947 
RO cd eae sees S Mid Seca... oc sense Gaston Relff...'....0..5... Balglumi.:......... BrusselSii.41.. 0.0m. - OOP 29, Lodaemm 
an Miottaclosre ae 7m. 56.8 s...........Gaston Reiff...........Belgium.........Gavle, Sweden.........Aug. 12, 1949 — 
DOORN Ei ciciacles. ee 5:5 WSU OS2: Sennrevccele . .Gunder Hagg........... Sweden......... Gothenburg. .......... Sept. 20, 1942 
Bar Soe 29 m. 2.6 s........... Emil Zatopek..........Czechoslovakia...Turku................Aug. 4, 1950 
Arista a ctee 44m. 54.6 s..........Emil Zatopek..........Czechoslovakia...Boleslav..............Sept. 29, 1951 
Sreegnie sa tise 59 m. 51.7s..........Emll Zatopek..........Czecnoslovakia...Boleslav..............Sept. 29, 1951 
uae weseeees Dh. 20m. 14s.......Mikko Hietanen........Finfland.........Gamlakarleby..........May 23, 1948 
PSU, O00; Mecsscs esse oe Ph; 38m 54s. ieee J. Z, Maskatchenkov....U.S. S.R MOSCOW. Ai2:2c8asieatae oats Oct. 3, 1951 
hour jc PAB eC 20,052 meters 40cm... Emil Zatopek.......... Czechoslovakia...Boleslav.............. Sept. 29, 1951 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
Record Holder Home country Where made Date : 
ALE OS Si5 4 6 0 Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Malmo: cccd.ttesernathe Sept. 1, 1945 
OOM cictessce sas aces ZOMNZOB Siscocs'e? Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kumlasiccstsiecesnense July 31, 1945 
MERE COTS <cken 42 m. 39.6 s..........Werner Hardmo........Sweden.........Kumla................Sept. 9, 1945 
Riaticcnn ees 1h. 8m, 28s,....... D.'Paraschivescu....... Rumania........ Bucharest.............. Mar. 20, 1949 © 
Re aires tss 1h, 32 m. 28.4 s......John Mikaelsson,......Sweden.........Waxjo.................duly 12, 1942 
Feaisce arinnane N= 28101. 0764 Ss, «vc Hg OISSON sas cd beats GOWOCON ss... 62s. BOT8S...0.. cova ces asj AU) op 1 94a 
sant ene 4h. 32m. 52s.......J, Liunggren...........Sweden.........Gislaved..............July 29, 1951 
aaiediosies vas 13,812 m.............John Mikaelsson.......Sweden.........Stockholm............Sept. 1,1945 
Pees iuinis is ais PHOS M Race neces sala Olle Anderson.......... Sweden. :....... Stockholm............ Sept. 15, 1945 ~ 
‘ HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
fim Sar 13.5s...............R) A. Attlesey.......... United States... . Fresno, Calif...........May 13, 1950 
(SSO GNOS A2isi Bese ccccr estat Harrison Dillard........ United States. ...Salt Lake City, Utah... .June 21, 1947 
ACES DO Sintane sivregeas ugha FANDUL, pe cce sc ccnes altalVes tote ces .MMAR. 5. i ecm sc oienls OCtmmO a O50) 
136s. Harrison Dillard........ United States. ...Lawrence, Kansas...... Apr. 17, 1948 
7 EN hea See eat R. A. Attlesey.......... United States. ...College Park, Md....... June 24, 1950 
223s. Fred Wolcott........... United States... . Princeton, N.J......... June 8, 1940 
Recetas 7: veeeeeceess** Harrison Dillard........United States. ...Salt Lake City, Utah... June 21, 1947 
SOG Siicfectevasiicess ¢ Glenn Hardin.......... United States. ...Stockholm............ July 26, 1934 
RELAY RACES 
- Record Holder - Home country Where made Date 
avec: 40.5s........,......Univ. of So. California.. .United States. ... Fresno, Calif...........May 14,1938 
(L. LaFond, W.-C. Andersson, P. Jordan, A. Talley) i 
ets 1m. 24s...........-Univ. of So. Callfornia,..United States....Los Angeles...........May 20,1949 
(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) of 
3m. 9.48..... Goan Univ. of California. ..... United States. ...Los Angeles........... June 17, 1941 4 
(ohn Reese, F. A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) aR 
7m. 30.6 s...........Gt. Brit. & No. Ireland National Team..... Londons eee nntens Sept. 26,1951 
(G. W. Nankeviile, A. Webster, F. Evans, H. J. Parlett) P : 
16 m, 42.88,......... Gefle Idrottsforening....Sweden......... Stockholm. ........... Aug. 5,1949 
(I. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) a 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES a 
et Record Holder ~ Home country Where made Date re 
M1O);22,-.893 8..5...6..5..405 U. S.A. National Team. United States... .Berlin........... wees Aug, 9,1936 


)0)......1m. Malice. 


FAX 400).....3m.8.25..,....... 
BGRNO...7m. 298i ocd eskst 
0m ate 15m. 30.2. Le ealntets 


Ry 


RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 


. Univ. of So. California... 


. Swedish National Team. Sweden. 


(Owens, Metcalfe, Draper, Wykoff) 

United States....Los Angeles.... 
(M. Patton, R. Frazler, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 

U. S. A. National Team. United States. ...Los Angeles.... 
(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr) 


ee eeee 


(T. Sten, 0. Linder, S. Lindgard, Lennart Strand) 
Gefle Idrottsforening. .. .Sweden 
(1. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 


Peer eens 


Aug. 
Stockholm............ 


Gavle ic sisictds./- a arfe sg 


May 20, 1949 
1, 1932 ry 
Sept. 13, 1946 


July” 3,.1949 


FIELD EVENTS 


 -Event Record Holder Home country Where made ( Date 
High jump........... Gittel iin C2 em eos. Les Steers......... United States....Los Angeles....,...... June 17, 1941 
Running broad jump. .26 ft. 8% in. (8.13 m.)..... Jesse Owens....... United States,...Ann Arbor............ May 25, 1935 
Rng. hop, step, jump. .52 ft. 6% In. (16.01 m.). .,A. F. da Silva...... Brazilrssa se c's Rlo de Janeiro,........ Sept. 30, 1951 
preie vault. soc. s a. 18 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.)....,€. Warmerdam..... United States. ...Modesto, Calif......... May 23, 1942. 

_ 16-1b. shot-put..,.... 58 ft. 1044 in. (17.95 m.). .James Fuchs....... United States... .Ekilstuna, Sweden..... Aug. 22, 1950 
Discus throw......... 186 ft. 11 in. (56.97 m.)... Fortune Gordien... .United States... .Tavastehus, Fintand..... Aug. 14, 1949 
Javelin throw........ 258 ft. 234 in. (78.70 m.)...Yrjo Nikkanen..... Finland......... Matha) iis kh fanekistees Oct. 16, 1938 


- Broad jump........ 20 ft. 6 in. (6.25 m.).......-F. E. Blankers-Koen. . Netherlands..... Leiden, Neth......... -Sept, 19, 1943 
Shot-put.......... 49 ft. 3% in. (15.02 m.),.,.A. S. Andreeva....... URES bicop soabe Ploesti, Rumania,.,....Nov. 9, 1959 
Discus throw....... 175 ft. 1 in, (53.37 m.)....Nina Dumbadze...... USS Ricsnake eee Gory, U.S.S.R,,.......- May 27, 1951 

- Javelin throw...,..175 ft. 2% in, (53.41 m).. N. V. Smirnitskaja....U.S.S.R.......... Moscow........ FAREOBS Aug. 5, 19 

PENTATHLON 
MIB DOING oct ccleccevececcsersscecsisviens Gisela Mauermayer..... Germany........ Stuttgart........ ... July 16-3 
INDOOR MILE WINNERS, 1952 BOSTON MARATHON, 1952 
Source: Joseph M. Sheehan, The New York Times. (Fifty-sixth running) 
Met. (N. Y.) A. A, U.—Fred Wilt, New York A.C.,... 4214.6 Leading Finishers 


16-Ib. hammer throw, ,196 ft, 544 in. (59.88 


m.)..Imre Nemeth. ..... Hungary......... Budapest............. May 16, ona 
me 2 | 


DECATHLON 
Points Holder Home country Where made Date 
ROMs eelciasaicics sci p ses 00 seleceure lone sRODGlt MathlaS..s.s occ. United States. ...Tulare, Callf......... June 29-30, 1950 
WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS ; 
RUNNING 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made Date 
POON Os maats cise ceice' LUs7 Srapopines dees ss. Marjorie Jackson. ...\.,'Australla, ..s0..., Newcastle, Austr,,....,Mar. 31, 1950 
71/40 Pa Eiitincnae 24.2 s. ; ...F. E. Blankers-Koen, ... Netherlands .,... Brescia, Italy....., ,+-.June 29, 1950 
BHO Earns «a\sciisie « ALB Va SERG aA aee Anna Larsson,......... Sweden,........ Stockholm............ Sept. 5, 1945 
it G Bo etiogecheeenens Ps. S sehviccisele coete xe Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland. cases soe Lemberg, Pol.,........ Sept. 24, 193: 
100 115 Helen Stephens........ United States...,Berlin...,...,. Aug. 4, 1936 — 
Woo sseapusacssee Eenbeae ocr **:* \F,E, Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Amsterdam.,,........June 13, 1948 
Os olo:crelainse, sieimicia POKES cheers paieoets ats Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland. cemenes Warsaw <. ccs relieve Aug, 15, 1935. 
800 m...... Wasteigiioaa Simpl 2S a5, seers N. G, Pletneva......... USS:S-RiG a ese co Minsk, U.S.S.R.....,.,.Aug. 26, 1951 
RELAY RACES r. 
440 yd. (4x 110)..... AG.9S.,.0.+0000++,-.National Team......... South Africa..... Pretoria, S. BS SouHbOCS Mar. 26, 1951 
(F, C. Wills, S, Black, D. Hasenjager, E. Maskell) bd 
400 m. (4x 100)...... 46.4 $.,....0.5+5+.,-National Team......,.. Germany........ Berlin. «sn pensene nies Aug. 8, 1936 — 
; (Albus, Krauss, Dollingar, Dirffeldt) ; ie 
880 yd. (4 x 220)..... lm. 41.4s.....,.....Women’s A.A.A....... Gt. Brit. & No. fre..London...... pogQ0oG . Sept 26, 1951. 
: (S. Cheeseman, B. Foster, M. Brian, D. G. Hall) “se 
800 m. (4 x 200)...... 1m, 39.7s..,...,,..-National Team......... US'S'R peer Bucharest....... Boone Sept, 27, 1951. 
(N. Hnykina, E. I. Sechenova, S. ees §. R. Malsina) te,” 
2,400 m. (3 x 800)....6 m. 49.6 s........... National Team. . AUS SiRae 5. MOSCOW.S JH site ereiclateinane July 24, 1 
: (L. Sokolova, N. Kabysh, E. Vasijove) es 
1% mi. (3 x 880)..... ims 53:8 'si55 82. ces National Team. . USSR. . Tbilisi, U.S.S. R.. sicesOCts 28, 1949 ‘ 
(Zhiljcova, Dmitruk, Vasiljeva) in 
: HURDLES 4 
BO Mee css eens ei ateiare Ed iSccnumaanepede 


Rng. high jump... .5 ft. 7% in. (1,72 m.).... 


Washington Star—Don Gehrmann, Wauwatosa, Wis... . 4:14.0 


Philadelphia Inquirer—Don Gehrmann.. : Ger 1. Doroteo Flores, Guatemala. eae Bo 5 
Boston K. of C.—Don Gehrmann........ Bt OCOD SU . Victor Dyrgall, New York.............. 
Millrose A. A. (Wanamaker)—Don Gehrmann........ aaa 4p Luis Valasquez, Guatemala, ........+.. 
Milwaukee Journal—Don Gehrmann..,.......2..5-- 4:08.4 5. Norman Tamanaha, Honolulu..... ae 
Boston A. A. (Hunter)}—Don Gehrmann..........-.- 4:08.9 Mp henry asec Nee) oxk te sane ete 
New York A. C. (Baxter}—Fred Wilt..... a eae anoles nan 8. Edo Romagnoli, New Yori ere” te 
National A. A. U.—Bill Mack, E. Lansing, Mich..,.... All: aon ite, New York......,cceeeceee 

1, C, 4-A—Fred Dwyer, Villanova........ Jo a enter ARO” 10> 5 RON AB Sh Bee YU 
New York K. of C.—Fred Wilt.,..,...++2.++ everest cL A 12. John Kelley, South Ackoxy Mass.) Pte 
Heptagonal—Dick Shoa, AMY,......+-+++seesereee ae ae ae ern aey York vipa asia ciael 


Big Ten—John Ross, Michigan,.....+.-.- 


sees enaeee 


~ Cleveland K. of C.—Fred Wilt,.......,..+00++e00--- 4:108 16, John DiComandrea, Mich; State Normal 3: 


. Buffalo—Fred Wik...........02000 ngariine : 
: Chicago Relays (Bankers)—Warren Druetzie, U.S. record for the Boston race is 2 hours 25 minutes 3} 


a rad ar ee? Uc UOUCT DUCE DEL OOROCDEUCEO 
ie a 


..F. E. Blankers-Kaen.,.,Natherlands..... Amsterdam........,..Jume 20, 1948 


FIELD EVENTS f 
SOR LBFWHLS scisies oe serere Gt. Brit, & No. Ire, London,.........--..-July 7, 1951 


15, Bill Steiner, New Yor' 


The marathon distance ts 26 miles 385 yards, e 
BE os 4:09.7  onds, made by Yun Bok Su of Korea in 1947. 


NATIONAL A. A. U. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1952 


3 Senior Outdoor — Senior Indoor Be 
i - f Sats tac eo eee 
100 m.—Dean Smith, San Antonio A.C............ 0:10.5 60 yd.—John O'Connell, Manhattan................. 0:06.3 
200 m.—Andy Stanfield, Grand Street Boys, N. Y.... 0:21.1 600 yd.—Charles Moore, New York A. C... salittenisioate 1:10.9 
400 m.—Mal Whitfiela, U. S. Air Force............. 0:46.4 1,000 yd.—Don Gehrmann, Wauwatosa, WiSicraeope ents 2:08.2 
800 m.—Reginald Pearman, N. Y. Pioneer Club..... 1:53.5  Mile—Bill Mack, East Lansing, Mich................ 4:14 
1,500 m.—Wes Santee, Kansas A. C...........-...5 3:49.3 3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A. C.........14:02.0 
5 000 m.—Curtis Stone, New York A.C............ 15:03. 68-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland..... 0:07.4 
Mri Gn is Stokoe Sie eae 30:33.4 Mile walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d St. Y.M.H.A........ 6:28.0 
110-m, hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland........ 0:13.7 Sprint medley relay (440-100-220-300)—Manhattan 
200-m. hurdles—Ralph Person, San Antonio A.C.... 0:22.5 (Vernon Dixon, John O'Connell, Louis Jones, Robert 
-400-m. hurdies—Charles Moore, New York A.C..... 0:51.2 Canty) Bieptcstss. Rest ei E Ee Paee Sots senneees 1:53.1 
000-m. steeplechase—Bob McMullen, Olympic Club, Mile telay—Fordham (Joseph Bellantoni, John Albert, 
eG AWRFATICISCO Le iknr ia ce oleces ccs bcwclev he eee 9:25.3 William Persichetty, Thomas Murray)............. 3:20.3 
000 m. walk—Henry H. Laskau, 92d Street Y.M.H.A., 2-mile relay—Georgetown (Carl Joyce, David Boland, 


NECHYGRIGR eee ee 12:52.7 Joseph LaPierre, Richard Saunders).............. 7:41.7 


cana Broad jump—Lorenzo Wright, Detroit........... 23 ft. 9 in. 
Broad jump—George Brown, U.C.L.A.......... 25 ft. 9 in. road 1 t i 
igh jump—Walter Davis, San Antonio A. C.... 6 ft. 10% in. High jump—J. Lewis Hall, Florida. . SR drhowiwiaapeeins 6 ft. 6 in. 
“Discus—Jim Dillion, Auburn................ 175 ft. 3% in. Pole vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C...........- 15 ft. 
‘Hammer—Thomas Bane, New York A.C..... 179 ft. 11% in.  Shot-put—Jim Fuchs, New York A.C......... 56 ft. 3% in. 
“Hop, step, and jump—Walter Ashbaugh, U. S. 35-Ib. weight—Gilbert Borjeson, Brown...... 58 ft. 10% in. 
: iy. E wake 6 eh ETE SS aes ae 50 ft. 834 in.  Team—New York A.C...... 0... cece ees e ee ees ene 27 pts. 


é : Women’s Outdoor 
Pole vault—Robert Richards, La Verne, Calif., and Se tec chociaa’ Lincds. Kore Vale ee 
Don Laz, Aurora, Ill. (tie). ..-.........eeees 14.98 In. <p Colenenee rs... ..-- cine: 14 ket ce) Gee ee 


t-put—Parry O’Brien, Los Angeles A. C.... 57 ft. 4% in. 100—Catherine Hardy. ...........00ceeeeaee 0:12:3 


137 pts 200—Catherine Hardy. ........-.cecec recess 0:25.5 
PENN ieh Ses ledainne '#tipie Ga ¥) eke eberelsise Bis. 80 hurdles—Constance Darnowski, German- 
at jeter 7,825 pts. American A. C., New York.......,....... O21 


822 pts Husband, Dolores Queary, Cynthia Robin- 
oS REE a eee Ds pts. con, Mac Faggs). si eect geese 22 0152.5 
thion: ayton Norton, Laguna Beach, Calif. 3,129 pts. 280 shuttle hurdle retay—Tuskegee Institute 
larathon—Victor Dyrgall, New York............ 2:38:24.4 Fern Nise Mendrit, Rvelys Ea ee ae 
00-m. relay—Navy Olympics (Scott, Jackson, Broad jump—Mabel Landry, C. Y. O., 
Mason Penis \atseice. ice coisas ats ose 0:42.7 anaes “widSioed Rood! Potkee KEL 1s te a 
‘3 . um arion Soos, Police A. L. . . 
m. relay—Los Angeles A. C. (Nicholson, Discus--Jatiet Dicks, Harrleburg é 
>> Pruitt, Halderman, -Lea)..................5.6. 3:19.9 oo a ogie “fe Pease Sa beds 114 ft. 734 in. 
-m. relay—Navy Olympics (Nargren, Taylor, Life, New York... tts. 196 fl Be dae 
hambers, Haynes).......... Rips AC eacaninasiety 7:06.9 | 8-1b. ’shot-put—Amelia Bert, ‘Little 


i Baseball throw—Mari Brown, Deer 
10 km.—Henry H. Laskau, New York............ OU7S84 “Park, Texas......c 207 sese se ccsee ee 245 ft. 11 in. 
15 km.—Gene Chicura, Elizabeth, N. J............ 1:22:15 Team—Police Athletic League, New York.. 72 pts. 
BUUVaH as ASKAM =. lecoutsiois/ois:5)0's.5 ae oieie ce 1:37 :43.4 3 
m.—Adolph Weinacker, Detroit.............. D120 5a epee mance er e ESOS 
n.—John Deni, Pittsburgh...............065 2:52:46 RR ene is cae 9.06.2 
William Mihalo, Detroit................. 3:23:14 100—Mae Faggs, Police A. L... . OLA 
T —William WURDO ae ease ce tcedawhesipes 3:45:50 dee ee Raney “Phillips, BP een 0:26.2 
Leo Sjogren, New York.............+45 3:46:51 AimericansA. GC, 345g jcvaete eee 0:07.5 
; 280 shuttle hurdle relay—German-American 
Running A. iss Dwyer, Constance Darnowski, 
1:10:17 Loretta Blaul, Mrs, Phillips).............. 0:41.5 
} Phitadch ; sere ereeeees 127 se ee a eae No. peared os Hus- 
i iladelphia............ and, Cynthia Robinson, Dolores Queary, i 
rowning Ross, Phi P Miss Faggs)............. Be ssf dle) ae i 0:51.12 
Pea a : ae medley Retinuae A. L. oa (Misere ead 7 
‘ usband, Robinson, Queary, Faggs),..... 52.1 4 
Mathias Sets World Mark Standias broad I bak Std Moreau, Ste dal a 
hs rm amon aiG@s SEO. 5.52 + ai erste -10in, | 
Mathias, performing in his home High jump—Marion Boos, PLAS wee 5 ft. % in. 


Tulare, Calif., broke the world de- B-Ib- shot-put—Amelia Bert, Little 40 1a 
nr h ORSAY ee atte tape ae ae . n. 
Began ceoting 7,825. polnts in 2 Ekocbail’ chiow-ciilzebecki Gipoke 

Gyw¥.O:, Chicago iis. sinter adeecee 90 ft.6in. 
Team—Police Athletic League, New York.. 41 pts. e 


a 
Scandurra, Collins Marathon Victors - 
Aldo Scandurra of New York won the — 
marathon at the twenty-sixth annual West — 
Coast Relays at Fresno, Calif., in 1952 and ~ 
on the 1952 National A. A.U.prep Paul Collins of Wolfville, Nova Scotia, an- — 
1 track and field championship at nexed the 26-mile 385-yard Canadian test 
ison Square Garden on Feb. 16. Plain- at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. Scandurra 
, topped the high schools with clocked in 3 hours 1 minute 1.2 seco 
while Collins’ time was 2:44:02.2, 


_ The James E. Sullivan Memorial Award 
is given annually to the amateur athlete 
voted by sports leaders as having done the 
most to advance the cause of sportsman- 


ship. 
Year Winner E Sport 
W920) Robert T. Jones, Jr.............06% Goif 
1931 Bernard E. Berlinger... .......... Track and field 
1932 James A. Bausch...........s....+ Track and field 
1933 Glenn Cunningham.............0. Running 
1934 William R. Bonthron.............. Running 
1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr............... Golf 
1936 Glenn Morris............ ccc ec eue Track and field 
Nosg Donald: BAGO: 6... 6c.. eee a. ov Tetinis 
ess) Donald Re LAShy...3.0..scecinsces Running 
1939 Joseph W..Burk...........c00ee06 Rowing 
BOAR J-Gregoty RIGO. ss... ees. sce ecane Running 
1941 Leslie MacMitchell..............-. Running 
1942 Cornelius Warmerdam............ Pole vaulting 
1943 Gilbert L. Dodds................+ -. Running 
OAATATMNCUTUSy crx sac fase ese sie cjainic Swimming 
1945 Felix (Doc) Blanchard............. Football 
SAG. LY, Arnold TUCKer, ...... ee ceeee Football 
1947 John B. Kelly, Jr... 2.2.0.0... 008 Rowing 
bo4g Robert B. Mathias................ Track and field 
1949 Richard T. Button.. coscecee Figure skating 
51950, Fred Wilt..,..........0..-0se000e Running 
1951 Robert E. Richards..........-...5. Track and field 

Z 

WEIGHT LIFTING, 1952 
A. A. U. Championships 
(At New York, June 27-28) 
Pounds 

‘Bantamweight—Richard Tom, Hawali...........+.+- 628% 
Featherweight—Richard Tomita, Hawail............. 661 
‘Lightweight—Tommy Kono, U. S. Army.....se.s000- 798 
Middleweight—Pete George, Akron, Ohio....... deh Ou 
Light heavyweight—Clyde Emrich, Camp Roberts, 
TD Calif. 2. elec esses eens eceterbeoer nn eaenees 864 

ddle heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, Detroit. . 886 

Palne Sga Davis, York, Pa......... padeyaslOde 


“History athens Rane 


r Athlete and country Where made ; 
865 Webster, England ....... nae eae ene England .......... 4:4. 
1866 ©. B. Lawes, England ................... Veco ansland en eS ae 
1868 W.M. Chinnery, England ................ ve. England ".....5.....0.0..0, 4:38.2 
1871 W.M. Chinnery, England ......0.:....... Pesta meeuUBeNE ERCL oot seer nace nny eae 4:31.8 
1874 Walter Slade, England ..... a Paes Reba ceereon Rngland ...... ccc.) es ASE 
1881 Walter George, England .................... Wabiad 46, aloaeee 4:19.8 
1884 Walter George, England ............... ; Meland. Ase 4:18.4 
1895 F.E. Bacon, England....................... Engtand .... 0... sss aE 
1895 T. P. Conneff, United States ................ United States ............. 4:15.6 
1911 John Paul Jones, United States ............. United States ..../......05 4:15.4 ; 
19138 John Paul Jones, United States ............. Wiitéd= States art hes. anne 4:14.4 
1915 Norman Taber, United States’............... United (States <i 5)... io. one 4:12.6 
MCSE AAVO oN UTI? Ratan sin. das as ees Saban WECM Seats t acl ane eee 4:104 ~~ 
1931 Jules Ladoumegue, France ...............:.. France” ¢.. 9520 os ede eee 4:09.2 
1933 John Lovelock, New Zealand ................ United States 2.5 ...0). sae (4:07.68 
1934 Glenn Cunningham, United States .......... United States sy.--- ene 4:06.8 — 
1987 Sydney Wooderson, England ................ England ssa an eee ae 4:06.4_— 
Bo42, Gunder Hage, Sweden ..... 0... eae Sweden lc Sew ; 4:06.2 
eda Gunder Hage, Sweden ...2...... 0.0.66... 2. Sweden otha aks eee 4:04.6 
1943 Arne Andersson, Swedén .................... Sweden. w2s..5 Basten 4:902.6 
1944 Arne Andersson, Sweden ............... 00005 Sweden wi c+ am Slee 4:01.6 
1945 Gunder Hagg, Sweden ............--...2-45. Sweden: 5... .Sucesen ane 4:01.4 
SULLIVAN AWARD WINNERS GYMNASTICS 


National A. A. U. Championships, 1952 
(At State College, Pa., April 25-26) 


All-around—Robert Stout, Philadelphia 
PULR]LS re ee BS ha eee eee é 


Calisthenics—Jean Cornstedt, Penn State.. 


Horizontal bar—Robert Stout............... 
Long horse—Archie Durham, Pasadena AS 

Colleges. s.g.2 05.0 ning sep qt ee 
Parallel bars—Edward Scrobe, 

Turners, New Yorks i540 0h dns nieoe ees 
Still rings—George ae U. 

Guard oc ive ieta arhib iin ee ee ea a ae te 


LOSS i iia inziazerd ene ays! epeiens theres ale aire Mente eee 
Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, vests’ State 
yas ORIG. 5 os sae eee 


WOMEN 
All-around—Mrs. Clara Schroth Lomady, 4 
Philadelphia Turners. ....-... cesses caeee 2 
Balance beam—Mrs. Meta Elste, Chicago. . 
Calisthenics—Mrs. Clara Schroth Lomady.. 
Parallel bars—Mrs. Olara Schroth Lomady... ie 
Side horse—Mrs. Clara Schroth Lomady..... f 
Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas A. C.. 


(For National Collegiate A. A. and Mastern inter 
legiate Association champions see index.) 


ROLLER DERBY 
1952 World Series 

(At Chicago Coliseum, May 28-June a 
es Sag 28—New York 30, Jersey 28; Chicago 30, Bro 
May iNew York 29, Brookiyn 27; Chicago by 
erse he 
aeey s0_New York 31, Chicago 15; Brookly 0 1 36, 
ersey ‘h 


30. 
May 31 ¥ semi-final) —Chicago 32, Breoklyn 26. 
June 1 (final)—New York 30, Chicago 13. _ » 


FINAL ROUND-ROBIN STANDING ~ 
Pp 
“We clay o rong 


New York Chiefs. . 4 0 120 
Chicago Westerners... 3 Qe 228 
Brooklyn Red Devils. . 1 q 109 
Jersey Jolters........+ee00> 0 84 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 
fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 


Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
called the “pancratium” in the ancient 
Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Olympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal exercise. 

_ There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
_ champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
called “the father of English boxing,” also 
Ss credited with having invented boxing 
gloves. However, these gloves—or “‘mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
eaching “the manly art of self-defense” 
or in training bouts. All professional 


WE—Won on foul. 


BOXING (7 '= 0 ie 


“the Sweet Science’ to any definite source. — 
_ ship of the world to James J. Corbett in 


Boxing Statistics 


ree: “Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The Ring Book Shop; Inc.; Madison Bases 4 
Garden, New York, N. Y. 


Boxing’s Biggest Gates 


ND—No decision: (1st)—First bout. (2d)—Second bout. (3d)—Third bout; — 
Winner; weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Tunney (189% )-Dempsey (192%) (2d). . Soldier Field, Chicago. :......... $2,658,660 104,943 


championship fights were contested witht 
“bare knuckles” until 1892 when John L. 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 


New Orleans in a bout in which both con- 
testants wore regulation gloves. a 
The Broughton rules were superseded by 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs — 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the - 
professionals slowly. 

There is no official international set of — 
rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in ~ 
different countries and professional rules — 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most. part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn't have to 
change his style greatly to ply his bai 3 
anywhere in the world. : 


Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ 0 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Tunney (189% )-Dempsey (190) (1st)... . Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172)........ KO 4 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 80,000 
23. Dempsey (192%4)-Firpo (216%)......... KO 2. Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* 82,000 
_ Dempsey (194%4)-Sharkey (196)........ KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530" 75,000 
Louis (19834)-Schmeling (193) (2d)..... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 70,000 
- Louis (199%)-Max Baer (210%)........ KO 4° Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88,150 
Louis (213% )-Walcott (194%) (2d)...... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739 42,667 
- Robinson (157% )-Turpin (159) (2d)..... KO 10 Polo Grounds, New York..... .-. 767,626 61,370 
Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (ist).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79,222 
Louis (197%4)-Braddock (197).......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 ~~ 45,500 
; Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%).......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Louis (20214 )-Nova (202%). ........... KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... 583,711 56,549 - 
Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) (Ist)....... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42,088 
Wills (217)-Firpo (224%)..........000- Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 509,135 70,000 
Marciano (184)-Walcott (196)........... KO13 Municipal Stdm., Phila........... 504,645 40,379 
Delaney (16614 )-Berlenbach (174%) (3d) Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........... 461,789 49,186 
Leonard (134)-Tendler (133%) (2d)..... . Yankee Stadium, New York,..... 452,648 58,519. 
l Dempsey (187)-Willard (245)........... KO:23: <Toledox Ohio’... cs emeetea ce 452,224 19,650 
41 Louis (19912)-Conn (174) (Ist)...... ‘,.. KOQ13 Polo Grounds, New York...... .-- 451,743 60,071 
Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d).... Long Island City Bowl, N.Y...... 432,365 61,863 
Max Baer (209% )-Carnera (263%)...... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y..... 428,000 56,000 
Graziano (154% )-Zale (159) (2d)....... KO 6 Chicago Stadium................ 422,918 18,547 
Maxim (173)-Robinson (157%)......... KO;14 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 421,698 47,983 — 
Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182)....... on 0 Flamingo Park, Miami Beach, Fla.. 405,000 40,000 — 
' Firpo (214)-Willard (242)...........006 KO 8 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837 80,000 — 
{Firpo (212)-McAuliffe (200)......... we KO’ 3 ; 
Willard (245)-Floyd Johnson (195)... KO 1} Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 aan, i 
_ Schmeling (187)- Uzcudun (192%) (1st). Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 65,000 
Leonard (1342546)-Tendler (134%) (1st). ND12 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 367,862 54, "685 
Schmeling (189)-Stribling (186%). ..... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium......... Vive! > (949,415 oens7, 30s 
939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d)........... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit..... evvate. 70847 8700 53,8088 
946 Zale (160)-Graziano (154) (Ist)......... KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 342,497. Pee: ui 
Louis (211%)-Mauriello (198%)........ KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 


335,063 ae 


~ Date 


HISTORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 
(Bouts in which title changed hands) : 


Where held Winner, weight, aze Loser, weight, age Rounds Referee 
July 8, 1889 Richburg, Miss.....° John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 
; (Last bare-knuckte title fight) ae 
Sept. 7, 1892 New Orleans, La.... James J. Corbett, 178 (26)... John L. Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. John Duffy 
March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev.... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34),. James J. Corbett, 183(30). KO14 George Siler 
June 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO11 George Siler a 
Feb. 23,1906 Los Angeles....... +Tommy Burns, 180 (24).... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)... 20 James J. Jeffries 
Dec. 26, 1908 Sydney, N.S.W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (30)...... Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO14 Hugh Mcintosh 
July 4, 1910 Reno, Nev......... Jaek Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard 
Geffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) 
April 5, 1915 Havana, Cuba...... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37).. KO26 Jack Welch 
July 4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio....... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3 Olfie Pecord — 
Sept. 23, 1926 Philadelphia....... tGene Tunney, 189% (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly 
June 12, 1930 New York......... Max Schmeting, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowley 2 
June 21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26). . 15 Gunboat Smith 
June 29, 1933 Long Island City.... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Donovan 
June 14, 1934 Long Island City.... Max Baer, 209% (25)....... Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KO11 Arthur Donovan 
June 13,1935 Long istand City.... Jim Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26)..... 15 Jack McAvoy 
sune: 22, 1937 “Chicago... =........ Joe*Louis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 
June 22,1945 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 18134 (27).. Joe Walcott, 195% (35)... 15 Davey Miller 
Sept. 27,1950 New York......... (b)Ezzard Charles, 184% (29).. Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15 Mark Conn Yi 
July 18, 1951 Plitsburgh......... Joe Walcott, 194 (37)........ Ezzard Charles, 182 (30).. KO 7 Buck McTiernan — 
Sept. 23, 1952 Philadelphia....... Rocky Marciano, 184 (28).... Joe Walcott, 196 (38)...... KO 13 Charley Dageert — 


nate the winner the world champion. Hart, 190 ( 


(a) Recognized 
March 1, 1949. 
retirement in an effort to regain the crown. 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 rs 


aot hee 1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock and 
1734—George Taylor received belt. Sy 
1740—Jjack Broughton 1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst. ; 


1750—Jack Slack 
1760—Bill Stevens 
1761—George Meggs 
1765—Bill Darts 
1777—Harry Sellers 
1780—Jack Harris 
1735—Tom (JJackling) Johison 
_ 1790—Big Ben Brain 
1792—Daniel Mendoza 
1795—John Jackson (retired) 
1802—Jem Belcher 
 1805—~Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 
~ 1808—John Gully (declined title) 
1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. 
- 1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title. 
1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable, 
"1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 
-1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
- champlonship; received belt from Jem Ward. 
1841—Nick Ward (Jem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2, In 
return matcn Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 
_ 1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 
- 1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
> dock, claimed title. 
1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 
- 1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to 
~ him in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 
1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 
 1860—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
___Heenan (The Benicia Boy), teaving old belt open for 


Bk competition. 


4g 


* Lack of opposition caused Jeffries to retire in March 1905. He named Marvin Hart and Jack Root asthe leading _ 
contenders and agreed to referee their fight at Reno, Nev., on July 3, 1905, with the stipulation that he would desig- — 
28), knocked out Root, 171 (29), in the twelfth round. + Burns — 
claimed the title after defeating Hart. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien became another claimant after fighting a 20 
round draw with Burns at Los Angefes on Nov. 28, 1906, with Jeffries as the referee. Burns, 180 (25), eliminat 
O’Brien, 167 (29), by defeating him in 20 rounds at Los Angeles, May 8, 1907. Charles Eyto 
noy retired after his bout with’ Tom Heeney in New York on July 26, 1928. Tunney, 192 
203 (3043), in the eleventh round. Ed Forbes was the referee. 
by the National Boxing Association 
(bh) Charles gained undisputed possession of the title by beating Louis, who came out of 


wasthereferce. { Tu ; 
0), knocked out Heeney, 


& 


because Louis had announced his retirement on 
f 
f ™) 


1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the belt. 
1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently gave 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed belt, 
1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. ~ 
1865—Joe Wormald peat Andrew Marsden for £200 2 side 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. Bel 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 
1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a side and 
belt at stake. 
1867—-Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned O’Baldwin 
and claimed belt when O’Batdwin failed to appear at 
starting place. a 
1867—Mace and O'Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title and belt 
in abeyance, ‘i 
1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side and titie 
in America. . Sa 
1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in America for 
championship. t my 
1870—Mace beat Alien in America for world champi 
1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for champio! 
£500 a side. et 
1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for Am 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, Miss. 
(London Prize Ring rules). line tee 
1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side and cham= 
pionship of England. " j p 
1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,060 an 
Gazette Championship of World belt. 
1889—John L. Suilivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 rounds, Rich- 
burg, Miss., July 8, in fast bare-knuckle championship 
fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Belt. (Sullivan 
claimed world title because of draw fought by Kilrain 
with Smith, England's titleholder.» 


i 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1903 —Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
1905-12—Philadelphia Jack O'Brien 
1912-16—Jack Dillon 
1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
1920-22—Georges Carpentier 
1923 —Baittling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
A ee Berlenbach 
1926-27—-Jack Delaney (a) 

1927 —Mike McTigue 

~ 1927-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
- 1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
 1934-35—Bob Olin 

- 1935-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
1939 —Melio Bettina 
939-41—Billy Conn (a) 

_ 1941-48—Gus Lesnevich 

— -1948-50—Freddie Mills 

1950 —Joey Maxim 

— (a)Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHT GHAMPIONS 


867-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 
872-81—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 
—82—Mike Donovan (r) 

4-91—Jack (Nonpareil) Dempsey 
891-97—Bob Fitzsimmons 

97-1907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
b O’Brien (t) 

7-08 —Stanley Ketchel 

908 —Billy Papke 

908-10—Stanley Ketchel 

1910-13—Billy Papke 


13. —Frank Klaus 
 1913-14—George Chip 
914-17—Al McCoy 

0—Mike O'Dowd 
1920-23—Johnny Wilson 
- 1923-26—Harry Greb 
926 —Tiger Flowers 
1—Mickey Walker (a) 

-32—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 


—Solly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
(N.Y, Comm.) 

- —Tony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 
__=Tony Zale (NBA); Billy Soose (N. Y. Comm.)t 
1-47—Tony Zale | 

'-48—Rocky Graziano 


—Ray Robinson, Randy Turpin 
-Ray Robinson 


d. (t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
. ictory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 
r it the New York Commission withheld recogni- 
t . At various times during the 1932-37 perlod, 
“Ls ila recognition by the different bodies was 
given to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouililard, Vince 
‘Dun Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko, and Freddy Steele. 
f oll knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 
Sept. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 
agreement made with Thil. This was Thil’s 

t Soese abandoned his claim to the title and 

me the undisputed champion by defeating 

» Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
94—Mysterious Billy Smith 

-96—Tommy Ryan 

Kid McCoy (0) 

—Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 


Other World Boxing Titleholders 
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1901 —Rube Ferns 
1901-06—Joe Walcott® 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 

1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivanf 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 
—yYoung Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r) 
1947-51—Ray Robinson (a) 

1951 —Johnny Bratton (NBA) 
1951 —Kid Gavilan 


(0}Outgrew class. * Walcott lost on foul to Dixle Kid — 
tm 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixle Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was agaln recog= — 
nized asthe champlon. t Sullivan outgrew class. The — 
title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabby, 
Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, Kid 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britton but — 
no one received recognition as titleholder until Ted 
Lewis established his claim in 1915. ¢ Lewis outpointed 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the crown on 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of times 
over a period of four years with varying results until 
March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undisputed 
titleholder by knocking out Lewis. (r) Retired. (a) 
Abandoned title. : 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 1925-26—Rocky Kansas 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne 1926-30—Sammy Mandell 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —AI Singer 
1902-08—Joe Gans 1930-33—Tony Canzoneri . 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 1933-35—Barney Ross 


1910-12—Ad Wolgast 1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 1936-38—Lou Ambers 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 1938-39—Henry Armstrong 


1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) | 1939-40—Lou Ambers 


1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angottt 
1943. —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Sammy. 
Angott (NBA). ; 
1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Samm: 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). hae 
1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurita, ke — 
Williams (NBA). 4 
1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike Williams 
(NBA). <i 
1947-51—I ke Williams R 
1951-52—James Carter Vie 
1962 —Lauro Salas, James Carter 7 
* McAuliffe was champion of America, but never held | 


the world crown, his battle for the world title with Jem — 

Carney of England in 1887 resulting In a 74-round draw. — 

Conet res. Angott announced his retirement on 
ov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but approximately — 

two months later announced his comeback as challe 

for the crown. Ae 


FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1889 —Freddy Bogan : ; 
1890 —Billy Murphy 
1892-1900—George Dixon 


f Featherweight Chamipions-(Cont,) 
 1900-01—Terry McGovern 
1901 —Young Corbett (0) 
-1904-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sullivan 
1908-12—Abe Attell ; 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane 
1923 —Eugene Criqui 
1923-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 
1925-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 
1927-28—Benny Bass 
1928 Tony Canzoneri 
-1928-29—Andre Routis 
1929-32—Battling Battalino (0) : 
1932. —Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N, Y. Comm.). 
1933-36—Freddie Miller 
1936-37—Petey Sarron 
1937~38—Henry Armstrong (a) 
1938-40—Joey Archibald 
1940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibald 
1941-42—Chalky Wright 
1942-48—Willie Pep 
1948-49—Sandy Saddler 
1949-50—Willie Pep 
1950 —Sandy Saddler 


(0)Outgrew class. (a)Abandoned title, 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


1890-92—-George Dixon (0) 
1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) 
1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 
1901 —Harry Harris (0) 
_ 1902-03—Harry Forbes 
1903-04—Frankie Neil 
1804 —Joe Bowker (0) 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 
~ 1910-14—Johnny Coulon 
1914-17—Kid Williams 
~1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 
1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johnny Buff 
1922-24—Joe Lynch 
1924 —Abe Goldstein 
- 1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin 
1925 —Charlle (Phil) Rosenberg () 
~ 1929-35—Al Brown 
 1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 —Tony Marino 
-1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (r) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 


1947 —Harold Dade 
1947-50—Manuel Ortiz 
1950 —Vic Toweel 


Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of title 
aa unable to make weight for championship bout. 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Asso 
tion of New York to the individual who has done the most to further the cause of 


sport. The winners: 


(1938 Jack Dempsey 
1939 Billy Conn 
1946 Henry Armstrong 
1941 Joe Louis 
(1942 Sgt. Barney Ross 
1943 All U. S. boxers in service 
(1944 Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, US.MS, 


. 1949 


FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 

1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 

1923-25—Pancho Villa* 

1925 —Frankie Genaro 

1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 

1927. —Corporal Izzy Schwartz} - f 

1930 —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankle Gena * 
(NBA). 

1931-32—Young Perezt 

1932-35—Jackie Brown 

1935-38—Benny Lynch (1) 

1939 —Peter Kane (a) 

1943-47—-Jackie Paterson (d) 

1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (1) 

1950 —Terry Allen 

1950-52—Dado Marino 

1952 —Yoshio Shiral 


* Villa died In 1925, Genaro clalming title. Sohwarteeen 
was recognized as champion by N. . Comm., but con= ‘1 
ditions in the class became confused and "were not | 
straightened out until an elimination tourney was held 
in November, 1929. }{ Perez was recognized as world's — 
ohampion by the International Boxing Union of Europe. — 
(r)Retired. (a)Abandened titie. (d)Deprived of title. — 
ae 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. 
First set of boxing rules and first set of 
boxing gloves: Made by Jack Brough ; 
1748. : 


First championship fight in Americal 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 

First glove fight: Between two English 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, Or 
8, 1818. 


First contest in which motion pictur ‘ 
were filmed for general display to the pub- 
lic; Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897. 


First millien-dollar gate: Jack Dempsey 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2, 19 1 
($1,789,238) . 

First round-by-reund fight proadea 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. Andrey 
White announcer. 

First fight to draw over 100,000 px 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney BE B 
delphia, 1926 (120,757). a 

First fight on _ television (pul Hlicly 
screened): Eric Boon vs. Arthur’ Danal 
Harringay Arena, London, ines Feb 
ruary 23, 1939. 


1 . 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


James J. Walker 
Tony Zale 

Gus Lesnevich 
Ike Williams 
Ezzard Charles 
Ray Robinson 
Joe Walcott. 


1950 
1951 


+h Won title. 


Joe Louis’ Title Fights 
ae 1937 
- June 22 James J. Braddock, Chicago.............. KO 8 
(Won heavyweight championship of the world) 
Aug. 30 Tommy Farr, Yankee Stadium............ W 15 
ae 1938 
b. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden.... KO 3 
= 4) Harry Thomas, Chicago. .2.2.:......s0056 KO 5 
22 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium......... KO 1 
ee 1939 
25 John Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden.... KO 1 
17 Jack Roper, Los Angeles...............4- KO 1 
28 Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium........... KO 4 
EZOrHBOB Pastor; DEtrOlts.... 05... esecc> cress KO 11 
: 3 1940 
_ Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden.... W15 
Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden.. KO 2 
_ Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium........... KO 8 
RAL McCoy, BOStON. 2.2.00 esses veces KO 6 
fy 1941 
Red Burman, Madison Square Garden..... KO 5 
} Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia................ KO 2 
‘1 Abe Simon, Detroit...................... KO 13 
Tony Musto, St. Louis................... KO 9 
Buddy Baer, Washington, D.C........ W disq. 7 
3 Billy Conn, Polo Grounds................ KO 13 
Lou Nova, Polo Grounds................. KO 6 
ga ite 1942 : 
n. 9 Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... KO 1 
27. Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden...... KO 6 
a atooes ~ 1946 
_ Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. KO 8 
Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium...... fee KOHL 
; eae 1947 ; 
Y me Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden...... W 15 
- 1948 
joe Walcott, Yankee Stadium............. KO 11 
1950 
7 Ezzard Charles, Yankee Stadium.......... L15 


vent. Rouse at Municipal Stadium, 
elphia, on July 7, 1952. 


ve eh 
f, 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS IN 1952 
Source: Murray Goodman, Publieity Director, International Boxing Club. 


Winner Loser Title at stake Where held 
Vic Toweel....... Peter Keenan..... Bantamweight.... Johannesburg............. eee 
Kid Gavilan....... Bobby Dykes..... Welterweight...... Miami, Flaite tie. nce cere 1 Eee Ss 
Ray Robinson..... Carl Olson........ Middleweight. .... San Francisco............. Witmmese 
James Carter..... Lauro Salas....... Lightweight....... Los Angeles... c.0.s0 eu atte 
Ray Robinson..... Rocky Graziano.... Middleweight. .... Chicago: e523 ai axes KO:ns aie 
*Lauro Salas....... James Carter..... Lightweight....... Los Angeles. ..........00:. 1S ee 
..*Yoshio Shirai... .. Dado Marino...... Flywelght......... TOK YOss 5's.¢ te civvtooaomicaee Wa ae 
Joe Walcott....... Ezzard Charles.... Heavyweight...... Philadelphia.............. 1S 
joey Maxim....... Ray Robinson. .... Light heavyweight. New York............. KO 14 ..... 
J Kid Gavilan....... Gil Turner........ Welterweight...... Philadelphia.......... KOA Toa 
Sept. 23.......*Rocky Marciano... Joe Walcott....... Heavyweight...... Philadelphia.......... KO:13 ie 
BOC Oa cs Kid Gavilan....... Billy Graham...... Welterweight...... Havanta ea. ssiecmessmeae 1S yas 
SOC i ciecs *James Carter..... Lauro Salas....... Lightweight....... Chicago::..... scheme 15on 


A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1952 
(At Boston, April 7-9) 
112 tb.—Billy Hill, Washington, D. C. 
119 fb.—David Moore, Springfield, Ohio 
125 Ib.—Mac Martinez, San Jose, Calif. 
132 !b—John Barnes, Detroit 
139 Ib.—Isaac Vaughn, Cleveland 
147 Ib.—Andy Anderson, Northeast Naval District 
156 !b.—Ernest Anthony, New York 
165 Ib.—Floyd Patterson, New York 
178 tb.—Eldridge Thompson, Washington, D. C. 
Heavyweight—Jack Scheberies, Oakland, Calif. 
Team—New York 


‘or National Collegiate A. A. and Eastern Intercol- — 
legiate Association champions see index.) 


PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT LIMITS 


BUG wed elt | o.ciac5 in clovecece brava tareenpopivets sess anaes ie 
Bantamweight = 2%. 5. cise s-sarhw aracirereniiets arses } 
Featherweight ........ eiraieren plaid. astoky oreteys 126 
Lightweight ...... rae cpvelteess Atom Sic rn on 135, 
Welter weleht aiieiss <0 :si0 54 .c ol cisiwte tetene Seleisieiente WL 
Middlewelght <a.i. ss ..'s0a.0cesee ete 160 
Light heavyweight ........ isa 5 Siaparatometeenes 175. 
Heavy weight 0:02). .wisie sz ae sare sieloawie over 175 


CONTRACT BRIDGE, 1952 
Source: The American Contract Bridge League. 


Summer National Championships 
(At Cincinnati, July 27—Aug. 5) oe 
Masters pairs—William Joseph, Paterson, 
N. J—William W. Jackson, Brockport, 
Nivy. ‘ 
Men’s pairs—Arthur C. Grau, Ormond 
Beach, Fla._William Rosen, Chicago 
Women’s pairs—Mrs. James C. Fairchild— ; 
Mrs. Sidney Lee, Dallas, Texas 
Masters mixed team—Mrs. Robert Burn- 
stein, Miami, Fla.; Mrs. E. J. Beligaa 
New York; Al Roth, Washington, D + C5 
Harry Harkavy, Miami Beach, Fla. ri. 
Masters knockout team—Howard Schen 
ken, George Rapee, Sam Stayman, B. . 
Becker, New York; John Crawford, Phil 
adelphia 
Non-masters team—Paul E. Gable, Sr, 
Worthington, Ohio; Frank Westreich, 
Stanley Schwartz, Jr., Dr, Milton Lay ' 
tan, Columbus, Ohio 
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CE HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 

Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
hockey. Some historians state that the first 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal 
in December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGull 
University students, but others ussert that 
Kingston, Ont,, or Halitax, N. 8, were 
scenes of earlier hockey games, In the 
Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
players on aside and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to keep the puck in 
motion, Early rules allowed nine men on 
a side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 


ICE HOCKEY ”, 
start of hockey in the United States. The — 


first professional league was the Interna- 
tional Hockey League 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in 


northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone ~ 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in 


the Hockey Hall of Fame. 


Until 1910, professionals and amateurs — 
were allowed to play together on ‘mixed 


teams,” but this arrangement ended with 
the formation of the first “big league,” the 


National Hockey Association, in eastern 
Canada in 1910. The Pacific Coast League, 


to provide professional hockey in the West, 
was organized in 1911 with Seattle (und 


later other American cities) included in 


that operated, — 


i 


a? 


was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada, organized in 1887, In the winter 
of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
the United States visited Canada, saw 
hockey played, became enthused over the 
game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


the circuit. The National Hockey League 
replaced the National Hockey Association — 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first — 
American city to join that circuit. The 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 189 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals, 


Professional Statistics 
Source: Betty Waish, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden. 


STANLEY CUP. WINNERS 


Emblematic of world professional championship, 


1908—Montreal Wanderers 1923—Ottawa Senators 
1909—Ottawa Senators 1924—Montreal Canadiens 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 1925—victoria Cougars 
1911—Ottawa Senators 1926—Montreal Maroons 
1912—-Quenec Bullaogs 1927—Ottawa Senators 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 1928—N. Y. Rangers 
1914—Toronto- 1929—Boston Bruins 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires | 1930—Montr eal Canadiens 
1916—Montreal Canagiens 1931—Montreal Canadiens 
1917—Seattle Metropolitans 1932—-Toronto Maple Leafs 
1918—Toronto Arenas 1933—N. Y. Rangers 
1919—Series unfinishedt 1934—Chicago Black Hawks 
1920—Ottawa Senators 1935—Montreal Maroons ) 
1907—Kenora Thisties 1921—Ottawa Senators 1936—Detroit Red Wings 1951—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1907—Mont. Wanderers* 1922—-Toronto St. Patricks 1937—Detroit Ked Wings 1952—Detroit Red Wings 

* March. a 

L. ions, hud played five games at Seattle, ns ' 

Mednc rcs cotta ee ee eae: La fat abthe conatinns) eavoed the Se oraremae Hn Trott to Hop the 
series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tle. f ; eae 


FINAL 1951-52 NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE STANDING 


1938—Chicago Black Hawks 
1939—Boston Bruins ‘ 
1940—N, Y, Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 
1942—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1943—Detroit Red Wings 
1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1945—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1947—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1948—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1949—Toronto Maple Leafs 
1950—Detroit Red Wings 


1894—Montreal A. A, A. 
1895—Montreal Victorias 
1896—Winnipeg Victorias 
-1897—Montreal Victorias 
1898-—Montreal Victorias 
1899—Montreal Victorias 
1900—Montrea! Shamrocks 
1901—Winnipeg Victorias 
1902—Montreal A. A. A. 
1903—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1904—Ottawa Sliver Seven 
1905—Ottawa Siiver Seven 
1906—Montreal Wanderers 


” 


i". 


(Regular season) 

Detroit | Montreal | Toronto | Boston |New York} Chicago 

W.LT.|W.L TW. LT. WL T.1W. oT. Ww. LT] Wy 
Binns. Rie 923] 6 441-8 3 3|.9 32 “a4 | 14 | 12 {100 
Biphittedl.<iste.0y-| 2 9° 3 |... TEE I ER EPPA | 10 
Toronto........... Grou k buses. ty Seis 7 2 St t7eane “29 74 

CT Pe RED LS Polat be no Oe Te “25 | 29 | 16 | 66 

gg Pe bboy fle ene Tel] tou 4 Calle & 

2-0 Tie 816 6°2)°3 9 2) 8 7 2 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Stanley Cup Play-offs, 1952 _ 
__ SERIES C—FINAL 
~ *April 10—Detroit 3, Montreal 1 
- *April 12—Detroit 2, Montreal 1 
April 13—Detroit 3, Montreal 0 
April 15—Detroit 3, Montreai 0 
' * At Montreal. 


- FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
Goals 
Pis. For Agst. 
0 8 11. 2 
4 0 2 11 


Series A—Semifinal 


*March 25—Detroit 3, Toronto 0 
March 27—Detroit 1, Toronto 0 
- March 29—Detroit 6, Toronto 2 
April 1—Detroit 3, Toronto 1 
* At Detrolt, 5 


FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
Goals 
For Agst. 
13 3 
3 13 


3—Boston 1, Montreal 0 
d 6—Montreal 3, Boston 27 
-Montreal 3, Boston 1 

43 t Montreal. + Double overtime. 


_ FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Leading 1951-52 Scorers. 


Regular Season — 
Gms. 


Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit 
Elmer Lach, Montreal... 
Don Raleigh, New York.. 
Sid Smith, Toronto 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont. . 
Bill Mosienko, Chicago. . 
Sid Abel, Detroit 

Ted Kennedy, Toronto... 
Milt Schmidt, Boston.... 
Johnny Peirson, Boston.. 
George Gee, Chicago 
Tod Sloan, Toronto 

Red Kelly, Detroit 
Maurice Richard, Mont.. 
Ed Slowinski, New York. 
Metro Prystai, Detroit... 
Paul Ronty, New York... 
Paul Meger, Montreal... 
Max Bentley, Toronto... 
Cal Gardner, Toronto.... 
Billy Reay, Montreal 
Dick Gamble, Montreal.. 
Gaye Stewart, New York. 
Gus Bodnar, Chicago. ... 
Harry Watson, Toronto.. 


Stanley Cup Play-offs 
Gms. Gls. As. 


Ted Lindsay, Detroit 8 5 
Floyd Curry, Montreal... 
Metro Prystai, Detroit... 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 
Maurice Richard, Mont.. 
John Wilson, Detroit.... 
Glen Skov, Detroit 

Tony Leswick, Detroit... 
Bernie Geoffrion, Mont.. 
Ed Sandford, Boston 

Sid Abel, Detroit 

Marty Pavelich, Detroit.. 
Billy Reay, Montreal 


RNYKKOYEREHNE 
WORE Ot tt RD UT bO 
PEPPER RAMOVINY 
ae Sys 
BWHSANAUANSAS 


1951-52 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS 


First Team 


Terry Sawchuk, Detroit 
Red Kelly, Detroit 
Doug Harvey, Montreal 
Elmer Lach, Montreal 
Gordie Howe, Detroit 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit 


Second Team 


Henry, Boston 
Buller, New York 
Thomson, Toronto 
Schmidt, Boston 
Richard, Montreal 
Smith, Toronto 


1951-52 TROPHY WINNERS 


Hart (most valuable player)—Gordie Howe, Detroit 
Ross (leading scorer)—Gordie Howe, Detroit 

Lady Byng (sportsmanship)—Sid Smith, Toronto 
Calder (top rookie)—Bernie Geoffrion, Montreal 
Vezina (leading goaltender)}—Terry Sawchuk, Detroit 


HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 
Kingston, Ontario 


Eddie Gerard 

Frank (Moose) Goheen 
Mike Grant 

Silas Griffis 

Ernest (Moose) Johnson 
Aurel Joliat 

E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde 
Duncan (Mickey) MacKay 


Joe Malone 
Frank McGee 
Howie Morenz 
Frank Nighbor 
Frank Patrick 
Lester Patrick 
Tom Phillips 
Harvey Pulford 


George Richardson 
Arthur H. Ross 

Eddie Shore 

Nelson (Nels) Stewart | 
Hod Stuart 

Fred (Cyclone) Taylor 
Harry J. Trihey 
Georges Vezina 


Red Wings Sweep Play-Offs 


052 the. Detroit Red Wings set a 


scoring en eight-game sweep to gain 
Stanley Cup. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Final 1951-52 Standing of the Clubs 
ur. (Regular season) 
mS EASTERN DIVISION 


Hershey Bears.. 
_ Providence Reds 
Buffalo Bisons. . 
Syracuse Warriors 25 42 4d 51 211 272 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Goals 
WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
*Pittsburgh Hornets... 46 19 3 95 267 179 
Cleveland Barons...... 44 19 5 93 265 166 
Cincinnati Mohawks... 29 33 6 64 183 228 
_ ‘St. Louis Flyers........ 28 39 1 57 256 262 
_ Indianapolis Capitols.. 22 40 6 50 232 273 


* Won play-offs. 


Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 


_ Ray Powell, Providence., 67 35 62 97 6 
Steve Wochy, Cleveland.. 68 37 41 78 42 

_ Ab DeMarco, Buffalo..... OF 284 Os 77 34 
Jackie Hamilton, St.Louis 67 27 50 77 34 
Barry Sullivan, Providence 61 25 47 72 12 
Keivin Burnett, Syracuse 68 25 43 68 10 
Earl Reibel, Indianapolis. 68 33 34 67 8 

_ Grant Warwick, Buffalo... 55 24 41 65 35 
Bob Hassard, Pittsbursh. 67 18 46 64 36 
Paul Gladu, Providence... 66 31 33 64 30 


Champions 
1947—Hershey 


1948—Cleveland 
1949—Providence 


1941—Cleveland 
- 1942—Indianapolis 
1943—Buffalo 


_-1944—Buffalo 1950—Indianapolis 
-1945—Cleveland 1951—-Cleveland 
_ i1$46—Butfalo 1952—Pittsburgh 
. PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 
ie Final 1951-52 Standing of the Clubs 
: 
ae, (Regular season) 
a Goals 
ee WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
_ New Westminster Royals 40 19 11 91 286 200 
_ *Saskatoon Quakers... 35 21 14 84 273 225 
5 ‘Tacoma Rockets....... 34 25 11 79 #292 243 
Seattle Ironmen....... 30 31 9 69 252 280 
Edmonton Fliyers..... . 30 32 8 68 244 246 
_ Victoria Cougars,...... 25 38 7 57 242 296 
Calgary Stampeders... 24 37 9 57 278 320 
Vancouver Canucks..,. 23 38 9 55 225 282 
* Won play-ofis. 
Leading Scorers 


(Regular season) 
Gms. Gls, As, Pts. PIM 


George Agar, Calgary. 70 38 55 93 61 
Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria.. 68 29 56 85 66 
Gordon Fashoway, N. ba . 70 5h 34 85 46 
_ John Chad, Saskatoon. 67 35 47 82 6 
- Alex Kaleta, Saskatoon. 62 38 44 82 23 
_ Wingy Johnston, Tacoma 70 32 45 77 8 
_ Barton Bradley, Tacoma. 70 37 39 76 28 
_ Guyle Fielder, New wee $7 25 O08 75. 10 
Gordie Kerr, Tacoma. 


HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


> Ke (Unofficial) 
Bs . 1951-52 1950-51 
oo Montreal Canadiens............- 503,993 502,408 
: Toronto Maple Leafs. . Bratnale Be liteiste 467,356 471,516 
Detroit Red Wings...... cateormat, Pala Goe 400,731 
New York Rangers..... ates dactens 2376;645 349,251 
Chicago Black Hawks............ 297,316 330,341 
Boston TUNG ye Alaas s1's's' 3.0 oa. 245,144 308,650 
is Totals. RETR P ie voc nnaslerpLOjoLo 2,362,897 


Amateur Ice Hockey 
A. H. A. OF THE U. S. 


Senior Open Champion—Johnstown Jets 
EASTERN LEAGUE 


Go: 
W. UL. T. Pts. For Agst. 


*Johnstown Jets....... 39 21 #5 83 264 186 
Boston Olympics...... 38 27 1 77 246 240° 
New Haven Tomahawks 37 27 2 76 256 241. 
Springfield Indians.... 33 29 4 70 247 233 
Atlantic City Sea Gulls 26 36 3 55 255 281 
New York Rovers....,. 25 34 2 52 233 22314 
Washington Lions..... 9 24 3 21 124 155 
Philadelphia Falcons.. 8 17 0 16 68 124 


* Won play-offs. 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 


Grand Rapids Rockets. 29 13 
*Toledo Mercurys. 5 8 
Troy Bruins....... 
Chatham ye rhea 3) : 
Detroit Hettche....... 10 


* Won play-offs. bey 
METROPOLITAN (NEW YORK) LEAGUE 


W. L. T, Pts. For Ag 
*Jamaica Hawks... 10 4 1 21 
Brooklyn Torpedoes. 8 42-23 2195 69 
Sands Point Tigers.... 4 8.23 1h 49 
Manhattan Arrows....- 2 — Sa Sao 


* Won play-offs. 
1952 OLYMPIC TOURNAMENT 

(At Oslo, Norway) 
Final Standing of the Teams 


Goals 
W. L. T. Pts. For A te 

Canada...... Wiete Aleve cia re Dee aioe O neh mee) a 4 
United Statessun ie 6 ole Aste ; 
*Sweden...........+. Pe ek be ie 3 
Czechoslovakia......... 6 2 0 12 i 
Switzerland.......... of £24 A OCs : 
Poland 50 ov. secen eee 2S kes ‘5 
Finland ss eo ssceolese ce 2-677 0284 < 
Germany...........5.+ 6, 14-8, B2uee 
NOfWa Fins txts 0 apa ee 0. 8, 0. (0 15% 46 


* Sweden won third-place play-off and European cham- 
pionship by beating Czechoslovakia, 5-3. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Canadian 


Alexander Cup—Quebee Aces 
Allan Cup (senior amateur)—Fort Frances (On 
Canadians 


Biltmores 
Intercollegiate—Montreal 
United States 


National amateur—Hibbing, Minn. 
National Collegiate A. A.—Michigan ; 
Pentagonal League—Yale att 


BOBSLEDDING, 1952 


National A. A. U. Championships — a ‘a 
(At Lake Placid, N. ¥., Feb. 24) — 


Four-man ay Fiske Memorial Trophy aly ran 
Lake (N. C. (Robert Duprey, drive: 
Hartman, oh Nee at Robert Swai 
Times—First heat, 1:16.16; second, 1:45. 0; 
1:14.57; fourth, ries ~$R3 aes time-—5 30 

Two-man (Bubs M fian Memorial 
Lake Placid B, C. (Arthur Tyler, drive: 
Seymour, brake; both from Roceeve 
Times—First heat, 1:23.46; second, 1:20 

1:18.61; fourth, 1:18.57. Total time—s:2 

Mt. Von Hoevenberg Olympic course 


single heat—1:12.17; man, heats— 
single heat—1:18.28; 2-1msn + hests—o 


Sai? 


802 if 


ASKETBALL may be unique in sports. It 

is one game concerning which it is 
safe to state when, where and how it origi- 
nated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 
Training College (now Springfield College) 
at Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
the game of basketball in order to provide 
indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
_ ball season and the opening of the base- 
_ ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
_ gymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
cer) football, organized teams to play his 
new game in which the purpose was to 
- toss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
ing the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


_ National Collegiate A. A. Champions 
_1939—Oregon 1946—Okiahoma A & M 


BASKETBALL 


damentally, the game is the same ‘today, 
though there have been some iraprove- 


ments in equipment and many changes — 


in the rules. 


Because Dr. Naismith had eighteen avail- 
able players when he invented the game, 
“There shall be nine ~ 


the first rule was: 
players on each side.” Later the number 


of players became optional, depending ~ 


upon the size of the available court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when 
the game spread over the country. United 


States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being taken — 


up by foreign nations, it soon became 2a 


world-wide sport. An odd point is that, 


though it is still chiefly an indoor game 
in the United States, in other countries it 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


National Invitation Champions 
(Madison Square Garden Tourney) 


ag ~1940—Indiana 1947—Holy Cross 
 1941—Wisconsin 1948—Kentucky 
;  1942—Stanford 1949—Kentucky 
1950—C.C.N.Y. 
1951—Kentucky 
1952—Kansas 


Eastern League 


1938—Temple 1945—DePaul 
1939—Long Island U. 1946—Kentucky 
1940—Colorado 1947—Utah 


1941—Long Island U. 
1942—West Virginia 
1943—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 
1944—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 


1952—-La Salle (Phila. 


FINAL 1951-52 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


Pacific Coast 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 
W. L 


WUC GA yas sis iiee sie 8 
Sfafifordsak. sansa 6 
California.......... 6 
So. California...... 4 


1948—St. Louis 
1949—San Francisco 
1950—C.C.N.Y. 
1951—Brigham Young 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


W. Le 
Washington........ Ry. 
(dahon Goevaeeee Peat binei £ 
Oregon...... deve Oto, 
Wash. State........ 6 10 


WwW. L 
Ease Dartmouth......... 4 8 
Nal Gres reste /aeina ipsn4ae 
I ee Harvardsssccsceacee O 12 
Western 
WwW. LL. 
Ohio State...... se OS 
Wisconsin, ........ 5 9 
Michigan.....,.... 4 10 
Northwestern...... 4 10 
Purdie rens.§ cas. 3 1 
Missouri Valley 
W. L. WwW. L. 
Hct Seto eee | Detroltiicancatecey 4 6 
GMisceaway 2s eo. © HOUSTON, .eaicse cede CE 
Meemeeedsase (0) 0: Wichitd..eses cseer 2! 8 
Big Seven 
WwW. iL. W. L. 
Reet ere COLMA. «215.0 4 8 
Meera 10%5 2) Oklahoma......... 4 8 
peGuee Gee NEDLaSNar sss. cee o 6 Oo 
Hit S 
Southwest 
W. W. L. 
.. 11 1 | So. Methodist...... 5 7 
a Sir > ACKANSES; ......05 4 8 
OUI sO TRICS. sos» es Reece 4 8 
estas. 


Oregon State....... 
* Won conference title. 


OTHER COLLEGE CHAMPIONS, 1952 — 


Southeastern Conference—Kentucky 

Southern Conference—No. Carolina State 

Skyline Six Conference—Wyoming~ 

Border Conference—New Mexico A. & M. 
and West Texas State (tie) 


Central A. A.—Virginia Union (iokeas 


ment); West Va. State (regular season) 


National Assn. (N.A.LB. )—Southwest Mis- | 


souri State 
National Catholic—Marquette 
Mason-Dixon Conference—Baltimore 
Rocky Mountain Conference—Montana 
State and Colorado State (tie) 
National Junior—Wharton (Texas) 
Canadian—Western Ontario 


A. A. U. CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Men—Caterpillar Diesels, Peoria, Ill. oe . 
Women—Hanes Hosiery, Winston-Salem 


eS 


. 


Final 1951-52 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 
EASTERN DIVISION 


Avg. pts. 

Won Lost Pct. per game 
Syracuse Nationals....... 40 26 .606 86.7 
Boston Celtics, .......... 39 27)~—=— «591s O91. 
New York Knickerbockers 37 29  .561 85.0 
Philadelphia Warriors.... 33 33 .500 86.5 
Baltimore Bullets........ 20 46 ° 1303 81.5 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Avg. pts 

Won Lost Pct. per game 
Rochester ete ccoccvee 43° 25 .621 86.2 
Minneapolis Lakers....., 40 26 .606 85.6 
Indianapolis Olympians.. 34 32 .515 82.9 
Fort Wayne Pistons...... 29 37 ~#«.439 = 78.0 
Milwaukee Hawks........ 17. -49)— 258 73.2 


Eastern Division Play-offs 


Series A—Syracuse beat Philadelphia, 2 games to 1. 
Series A—New York beat Boston, 2 games to 1. 
_ Series B—New York beat Syracuse, 3 games to 1. 


Western Division Play-offs 
Series A—Minneapolis beat Indianapolis, 2 games 


o 0. 
Berlex A—Rochester beat Fort Wayne, 2 games to 0. 
Series B—Minneapolis beat mechester, 3 games to 1. 


Championship Final 


*April 12—Minneapolis 83, New York 79. 
*April 13—New York eas Minnea lis 72. 
Abril ee ranascaveties New York 77. 
April 18—New York 90, Sinpeapslis 89 {overtime). 
*April 20—Minneapolis "192, New York 89. 
April 23—New York 76, Minneapolis 68. 
tAbril 25—Minneapolis ‘82, New York 65. 


Fi *AtSt. Paul. t At Minneapolis. 
io FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


Professional Basketball 


_ Source: Haskell Cohen, Publicity Director, National Basketball Association. 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


TEAM-VS.-TEAM RECORDS 


(Regular season) 


JazsaqD0Yy 
spjodvouulyy 
sTodsusrpuy 
BIydpepEigd 
SUABM POY 
as0uT eg 


is} 
a 
cs 
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Rochester..... 


on 
cS 

a 
ca 


Syracuse...... 


= 
2) 
Nv 


Minneapolis .. 


= 
ia 


Boston........ 


nn 
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ca 


Indianapolis . . 
Philadelphia. . 
Fort Wayne... 


ce) 


ow 


Baltimore,.... 
Milwaukee. ... 


2 1,5 2|— 4833 
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1951-52 ALL-STAR SELECTIONS nS 
FIRST TEAM—George Mikan, Minnea' 
olis; Paul Arizin, Philadelphia; , 
Cousy, Boston; Bob Davies, Roches er 
*Adolph Schayes, Syracuse; *Ed 
ley, Boston. 
SECOND TEAM—Vern Mikkelsen, Mi 


. s Won Lost Pot. Wanzer, Rochester: Larry Foust, 
Mi lis Lakers.......... 4 3 571 
New York Knickerbockers../1 3 4 "429 Wayne; Andy Phillip, Philadelphia. 
dl * Tied for fifth place in voting. 
¥ Leading Scorers ; 
‘ (Regular season) O’Brien Sets Scoring Mark 
i Gms, Gis. Fis, Pts. Johnny O’Brien, Seattle University j 
Paul Arizin, Philadelphia,..... 66 548 578 1674 jor, set an intercollegiate basketball re ) 
‘ Bob Susy, Boston Ag és 313 409 1433 by nn: £05 ae squriag 7a Ee a 7 
acauley, Boston season. rien, first collegian to rea 
Davies: Rochess 65 379 294 1052 , 
4 Frank Brian, ‘Fore Wayne. i 66 342 367 1051 1,000 mark 2 . es ieonce at 
Xs arry Foust, Fort Wayne...... fleld goals an ree ows, the 
ae Meret Rostecter. 122. €6 368 30% 1032 another national record. 
elitist, Minnsapells: 3) 28 eee | 
Fred Scolari, Baltimore... : os 230 353 333 Mrs. Palmer Annexes Shooting crown 
yon maine ‘Philadelphia, «2... 61 336 250 922 Mrs. Rose Palmer of Chicago gained ‘t 
_ Joe Graboski, pnctens polls si: ae ee ane an bea women’s international live pigeon shoot! r 
ie inicecnayes,Syraccse.s 11>. 63 3¢s 342 $8 championship for the third time in four 
ee eens, Syracuse... iis: 66 300 254 854 years in 1952, The event was held in is- 
, nm < 
By Andy Philip. 1 Philadeiphia..., 66 279 232 790 bon, Portugal, in May. B be 
ae 
, ‘a > 
oe, AMERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
bs ‘ 
e 1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 1935—Brooktyn Visitations 1944—Wilmington Bombers 


1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1928--—Brooklyn Origina! Celtics 
1929—Cleveiand Rosenblums 

~ 1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 

— 1931—Prooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 


aka etter 1942—Wilmiigton 


1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1938—Jersey Reds 
1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadeiphia Sphas 


1943—Philadelphia Sphas 


1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimure Bullets - 

1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1949—Wilkes- Barre Baron 
1950—Scranton Miners 
1951—-Scranton Miners 
1952-—Wiikes- Barre Barons 


_JAWN TENNIs is a comparatively modern 
U modification of the ancient game of 
court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing-~- 
field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
- Wales, he introduced his new game under 
the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
the players and spectators began to refer 
to the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part of 1874 a young lady named 
Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
_ Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
_ the implements and necessary equipment 
of the new game that she had obtained 
from a British Army supply store in Ber- 
- muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
the first game of lawn tennis in the United 
_ States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


LAWN TENNIS 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 
Source: The Oficial U.S.L.T.A. Yearbook and Tennis Gutde. 


DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


Cricket and Baseball Club in the spring 4 
of 1874. ef 

For a few years the new game went — 
along in haphazard fashion under varying 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard ~ 
size or texture. The nets were set at differ- — 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side and 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, narrow 
in the middle and wide at both ends. But 
about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment within 
definite limits became the rule. In 1881 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed and conducted the first 
national championship at Newport, R. L 
The international matches for the Davis 
Cup began with a series between the 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


; MEN 
fia matches Ir 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45, 
Result Where played Year Result Where played 
d 900, United States 5, British Isles 0........ Chestnut Hill 1926 United States 4, France 1.....:....... Philadelphia 
902 United States 3, British Isles 2.......- Brooklyn 1927 France 3, United States 2............. Philadefphia 
, 1903 British Isles 4, United States 1........ Chestnut Hill 1928 France 4, United States 1............. Paris 
1904 British Isles 5, Belgium 0............. Wimbledon 1929 France 3, United States 2........:.... Paris 
1905. British Istes 5, United States 0........ Wimbledon 1930 France 4, United States 1............. Paris 
British Isles 5, United States 0........ Wimbleden 1931 France 3, Great Britain 2............. Paris 
Australasia 3, British Isles 2.......... Wimbledon 1932 France 3, United States 2............. Paris 
Australasia 3, United States 2......... Melbourne 1933 Great Britain 3, France 2............. Paris 
Australasia 5, United States 0......... Sydney 1934 Great Britain 4, United States 1....... Wimbledon 
1 Australasia 5, United States 0......... Christchurch 1935 Great Britain 5, United States 0....... Wimbledon 
British Isles 3, Australasia 2.......... Melbourne 1936 Great Britain 3, Australia 2........... Wimbledon 
United States 3, British Isles 2........ Wimbledon 1937 United States 4, Great Britain I....... Wimbledon 
Australasia 3, United States 2......... Forest Hills 1938 United States 3, Australia 2......... . Phitadelphia 
Australasia 4, British Isles 1.......... Sydney 1939 Australia 3, United States 2........... Haverford 
United States 5, Australasia 0......... Auckland 1946 United States 5, Australia 0....... .... Melbourne 
21 United States 5, Japan0............. Forest Hills 1947 United States 4, Australia I........... Forest Hills : 
2 United States 4, Australasia 1......... Forest Hills 1948 United States 5, Australia 0........... Forest Hills ) 
United States 4, Australasia 1......... Forest Hills 1949 United States 4, Australia b.......... « Forest Hills q 
4 United States 5, Australasia 0......... Philadelphia 1950 Australia 4, United States 1........... Forest Hills 
5 United States 5, France 0............. Philadefphia 1951 Australia 3, United States 2...........Sydney j 
4 
WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
; WOMEN | 
< Result Where played Year Result Where played 
3 United States 7, England 0 Forest Hills 1936 United States 4, England 3 . Wimbfedon . 
24 England 6, United States 1.. ... Wimbledon 1937 United States 6, England 1 Forest Hills ; 
25 England 4, United States 3.. ... Forest Hills 1938 United States 5, England 2............ Wimbledon = 
6 United States 4, England 3 Wimbledon 1939 United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills f 
‘United States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 1940-45 No matches ? 


g gland 4, United States 3iv5..0..... Wimbledon 

‘U ited States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 
England 4, United States 3............ Wimbledon 
Inited States 5, England 2............ Forest Hills 


United States 4, England 3.. .... Wimbledon 
3. -United States 4, England 3.. . Forest Hills 
United States 5, England tae Wimbledon 
United States 4, England 3............ Forest Hills 


habeas 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


United States 7, England 0............ 
United States 7, England 0............ Forest Hills 
United States 6, England 1............ Wimbledon 
United States 7, England 0............ Haverford 


Wimbledon 


1950 United States 7, Se = secveveeess Wimbledon 
1951 United States 6, England 1............ Longwood 
1962 United States 7, England 0.......ssee6 Miche ie } 


———-:1898 


2 


3 


ie 


A 
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be 1915 
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1881 Richard D. Sears 
1882 Richard D. Sears 


1893 


1896 


1903 


me) 1912 


1899 Matcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 

| 1901 William A. Larned 
1902 William A. Larned 
1903 Hugh L. Doherty 
1904 Holcombe Ward 
1905 Beals C. Wright 
1906 William J. Clothier 
1907 William A. Larned 
1908. William A. Larned 
1909 William A. Larned 
1910 William A. Larned 
1911 William A. Larned 
1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 
1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, It 

1897 Robert D. Wrenn 1915 William Johnston 

1898 Malcolm D. Whitman | 1916 R. N. Williams, II 
* Challenge round abandoned. .. t Patriotic tourney. 


1883 Richard D. Sears 
1884 Richard D. Sears 
1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 
1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
1895 Fred H. Hovey 

1896 Robert D. Wrenn 


Men’s 
1881 C.M Clark—F. W. Taylor 
1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1885 R. D. Sears—J. S. Clark 
1886 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1888 0. S. Campbell—V. G. Hall 
1889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 
1890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 
1891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 


Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 
Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 
M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 
C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 
L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
Holeombe Ward—B C. Wright 
Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
H. H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
1908 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
1909 H. H. Hackett—-F. B. Alexander 
1910 H.H. Hackett—F. B. Alexander 
R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 
M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
M. E. MeLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 


1894 
1895 


1897 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1912 
1913 
1914 


1916 
* Patriotic tournament. 


U. S. Indoor Champions, eae 


Singles—Richard Savitt, Orange, N. 

Woes 's “1 er Nancy Sh tee” Kiner, Palm 
Springs, Cali 

| Doubles William Talbert, New York-Patty Budge, 


A 
Doe Anctes ane, Patricia C. Todd, La Joila, 


Calif .-Mrs. Kiner 


Public Parks 


Singles Linn Rockwood, Salt Lake City 


‘omen’s singles—Mrs. Mary A. Prentiss, Blue Jay, 
les—Roy and Nolan McQuown, Los Angeles 


+ Challenge round abandoned. 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 
Men’s Singles 


1917 R. Lindley Murray+ 
1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston © 
1920 William T. Tilden, 1! 
1921 William T, Tilden, I 
1922 William T. Tilden, 1) 
1923 William T. Tilden, {I 
1924 William T. Tilden, I 
1925 William T. Tilden, II 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, 11 
1930 JohnH. Doeg 


1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


1933 Fred J. Perry 
1934 Fred J. Perry 


Doubles 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 &. 
1931 W. 
1932 H. 
1933 G. 
1934 G. 
1935 W. 
1936 J. 
1937 Ba 
1938 J. 
1939 A. 
1940 J. 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


French Champions, te83 
Singles—Jaroslav Drobny, Egypt 
Women’s singles—Doris 
Doubles—Frank Sedgman-Kenneth McC 


Australia 


Women! s doubles—Shirley Fry, Akron, Obie 
Mixed. doubles—Eric Sturgess, South Africa- 


art | 


Eastern Intercollegiate _ 


Men—Gilmore Rothrock, Cornell é Me 
Women—Edith Sullivan, Framingham Teache a 


| 1941 Robert L. Riggs 


F. B. Alexander—H. A. Throckmorton* 
W. T. Tilden, 1|—Vineent Richardst 
N. E. Brookes—G L. Patterson 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

W. T. Tilden, 1l—Vincent Richards 

W. T. Tilden, !!—Vincent Richards 

W. T. Tilden, 11—B. 1. C. Norton 

H. 0. Kinsey—R. G. Kinsey 

Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, 1 
Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
W. T. Tilden, 1I—F. T. Hunter 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 
M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 
L. Allison—John Van Ryn 
D. Budge—C. G. Mako 
ron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
OD. Budge—C. G. Mako 

K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 

A, Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mufloy—W. F. Talbert 
J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 

Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
Lt. (sg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert. 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Taibert 

J. A, Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr, 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 

John Bromwich—William Sidwell - 

John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman 

Frank Sedgman—Kenneth McGregor 

E. Victor Seixas, Jr.—Mervyn Rose 


1935 Wilmer L. Allison 
1936 Fred J. Perry 
1937 J. Donald Budge 
1938 J. Donald Budge 
1939 Robert L. Riggs 
1940 Donald McNeill 


1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt = 
1944 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 
1947 John A. Kramer 
1948 Richard Gonzales 
1949 Richard Gonzales” 
1950 Arthur Larsen © 
1951 Frank Sedgman 
1952 Frank Sedgman 


Hart, Coral Gables! 


Freshman—John Hironimus, Indiana ~ 


Men’s team—Corneil (23 points) 


1887 Ellen F. Hansell 
1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha t. Townsend 
1890 Ellen C. Roosevelt 
1891 Mabel E. Cahill 
- 1892 Mabel E. Cahill 
1893 Aline M. Terry 
1894 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1896 Efisabeth H. Moore 
«1897 Jutiette P. Atkinson 
1898 JSullette P. Atkinson 
- 1899 Marton Jones 
1900 Myrtle McAteer 
1901 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1902 Marion Jones 4 
1903 Elisabeth H. Moore 
_ * Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. 


1904 May G. Sutton 

1905. Elisabeth H. Moore 

1996 Helen Homans 

1907 Evelyn Sears 

1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach 
1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 

1912 Mary K. Browne 

1913 Mary K. Browne 

1914 Mary K. Browne 

1915 Molla Bjurstedt 

1916 Molla Bjurstedt 

1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 

1918 Motla Bjurstedtt 

1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 
1920 Mrs. Frankin J. Mallory 


Ellen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
_ Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
~ Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 
3. Aline M. Terry—Hattle Butler 
| Helen R. Helwig—J. P. Atkinson 
5 Helen R. Helwig—J. P, Atkinson 

_ E. H. Moore—J. P, Atkinson 
7_-J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 

_ J. P. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
Jane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 
J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
J.P. Atkinson—Marion Jones 
E. H. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
May G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 
} Helen Homans—Carrie 8B. Neety 
Mrs. L. S. Coe—Mrs. D. S. Platt 
07 Marte Weimer—Carrie B, Neely 
8 Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 

- Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
310 Hazel V. Hotchkiss—Edith €. Rotch 

~ Hazel V, Hotchkiss—Eleanota Sears 
Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
3 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mrs. G. W Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 
Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
_ Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
_ Marion Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
20 emery K. Browne—Mrs, R. H. Williams 


Singles 

Pei etany Ho gta Australia 
en veterans’— . Richard A. Buck, Man- 
ester, Mass. 

rs'—Jack Frost, Monterey, Calif, 
cholastic—Eddie Rubinoff, Miami Beach, 


Fl 
Boy. Mike Green, Miami Beach, Fla. 
‘ Julia Sampson, San Marino, Calif. 


? Doubles 
Frank Sedgman, Australia—Doris Hart, 
Gables, Fla 
: ae Terre *HHarang, Roslyn, N. Y.-Harry 
Hopman 
veterans’—Mrs. Hazel adores Wight- 
, Brookline, Mass.-Mrs. R. A. B 
lors’ *—-Francisco Contreras, Mexico esigacness 
malva, Houston, Texas 
'—Robert Bowden, ha Jolla, Calif.-John Cran- 
n, San Marino, Cali 
aia Moss-Eddie Rubinoff, Miami 


he 


Women’s Singles. 


1937 Anita Lizana. 

1938 Alice Marble 

1939 Alice Marble 

1940 Alice Marble. 

1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Cocke - 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 
1943 Pauline M. Betz 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough 
1948 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1949 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1950 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont — 
1951 Maureen Connolly 
1952 Maureen Connolly 


1921 Mrs. Franklin |. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin I. Maflory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N. Wills 

1925 Helen N. Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin t. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N, Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 

1933 Helen Jacobs 

1934 Helen Jacobs 

1935 Helen Jacobs 

1936 Alice Marble 


¢t Chalienge round abandoned. 


Women’s Doubles 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Mrs. J. B. Jessap—Helen N. Wills 

Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B: C. Covell 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N, Wills 

Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 

Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 

Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mis. L. R. C. Michell 
Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey. 

Betty Nuthall—Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall in 
Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey ; 
Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan ‘ 

1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 

1937 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P. Cooke—Margaret Osborne 


1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1948 A. Louise Brough—Mrs, Margaret 0. du Pont 

1949 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 

1950 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 

1951 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry \ OL iieg 


1952 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry 


OTHER UNITED STATES TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Girls'—Mary Ann Eilenberger-Linda Mitchell, dank 
Diego, Calif. 

Father-and-son—Karl Kamrath, Sr. and Jr., 
Houston o Tu id 


Clay Courts = 


Singies—Art Larsen, San Leandro, Galif, 
Women’s singles—Anita Kanter, Modesto, Calif. —. 
Doubles—Grant Golden, Wiimette, Ii.-Art Larsen” 
Women’s Doubles—Mrs. Lucilie Davidson, Lee's 
Summit, Mo.-Doris Popple, Des Moines, lewa 


Hard Courts. ; i fs 


Singles—Art Larsen, San Leandro, Calif. 
Mi eal s singles—Mrs, Mary A. At aie - Jay, 


Doubles—Tom Brown, San Francisco-Art ‘Varseaee : 

Women's doubles—Julia Sampson-Mrs. Prentiss é 

Mixed doubles—Hugh Stewart, Los pe ta 
Sampson “ 


BRITISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS 


se Men’s Singles 
Pau S. W, Gore 1894 J. Pin ‘ 191] A. F, Wilding 1831S. B. Wood 
(1878 ~P. F. Hadow - 1895 W. Baddeley 1912. A. F. Wilding 1932 H. E. Vines, Jr. 
1879 J. T. Hartley 1896 H. S. Mahony 1913 A. F. Wilding 1933 J. H. Crawford 
1880 J. T. Hartley 1897 R. F. Doherty 1914 N. E, Brookes 1934 F.J. Perry | 
1881 W. Renshaw ; 1898 R. F. Doherty 1919 G.L. Patterson 1935 F. J. Perry 
1882. W. Renshaw 1899 R. F. Doherty ~ | 1920 W. T. Tilden, 1! 1936 F. J. Perry 
1883 W. Renshaw — 1900 R. F. Doherty 1921 W. T. Tilden, I! 1937 J. D. Budge 
1884 W. Renshaw 1901 A. W. Gore 1922 G. L. Patterson* 1938 J.D. Budge 
1885 W. Renshaw 1902 H.L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 1939 R.L. Riggs 
1886 W. Renshaw 1903 H. L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 1946 Yvon Petra i 
1887 H. F. Lawford 1904 H. L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 1947 John A. Kramer — 
1888 €. Renshaw 1905 H. L. Doherty 1926 J. Borotra 1948 R. Falkenburg 
1889 W. Renshaw 1906 H., L. Doherty 1927 H. Cochet 1949 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1890 W. J. Hamilton 1907 N. E. Brookes 1928 R. Lacoste 1950 Budge Patty e 
1891 W. Baddeley 1908 A. W. Gore 1929 H. Cochet 1951 Richard Savitt — 
1892 W. Baddeley 1909 A. W. Gore 1930 W. T. Tilden, $2 1952 Frank Sedgman 
1893 J. Pin 1910 A. F. Wilding ; 
* Challenge round abandoned. 
Men’s Doubles 
1879 «L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1925 J. Borotra—R. Lacoste 
1880 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1926 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 
1881 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1902 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1927 W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunt 
1882 J. T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1928 H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 
1883 C. W. Grinstead—C. E. Welldon 1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1929 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1884 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1905 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1930 W. Allison—J. Van Ryn 
1885 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1906 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 1931 G. M. Lott——J. Van Ryn 
3886 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1907 N.E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1932 J. Boratra—J. Brugnon 
1887 P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1933 J. Borotra—-J. Brugnon 
force 1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 1934 G. M. Lott—L. R. Stoefen 
1888 + W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 1935 J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 
1889 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 1936 C. R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes: i 
1890 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker : 1912 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1837 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako ~ 
; 1891 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 1938 J. D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
1892 +H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 1914 N.E. Brookes—A. F. Wilding 1939 R.L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke | 
1893 J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 1919 R.V. Thomas—P. O'Hara Wood | 1946 J. A. Kramer—Tom Brown 
1894 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1920 R.N. Williams, 1I—C.S. Garland] 1947 J. A. Kramer—R. Falkenburg 
1895 W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 1948 J. Bromwich—F. Sedgman 
-*1896 -~W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson® 1949 F, Parker—R. Gonzales — 
1897 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1923 R. Lycett—L. A. Godfree 1950 J. Bromwich—A. Quist 
1898 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 1924 V. Richards—F. T. Hunter 1951 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor 
1899 -R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty * Challenge round abandoned. 1952 F. Sedgman—K. McGregor — 
of Women’s Singles ee 
F. _ 1884 M. Watson 1899 Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs, L. Chambers 1932 Mrs. F. S. 
1885 M. Watson 1900 Mrs. Hillyard 1915-18 No tournaments 1933 Mrs. F. S. M 
Miss Bingley >} 1901 Mrs. Sterry 1919 Mile. Lenglen 1934 D. E. Round 
L. Dod 1902 M. £. Robb 1920 Mille. Lenglen 1935 Mrs. F. S. Moo 
L. Dod 1903 Miss Douglas 1921 Mile. Lengien 1936 H. H. Jacobs 
Mrs. Hillyard 1904 Miss Douglas 1922 Mile. Lengien 1937 D.E. Round 
L. Rice 1905 M. Sutton 1923 Mile. Lenglen 1938 Mrs. F. S. Moody 
L. Dod 1906 Miss Douglas 1924 K. McKane '] 1939 A, Marble 
L. Dod : 1907 M. Sutton 1925 Mlle. Lenglen 1945 Pauline M. Betz 
L. Dod 1908 Mrs. Sterry 1926 Mrs. Godfree 1947 Margaret Os 
Mrs, Hillyard 1909 D. Boothby 1927 H. Wills ; 1948 A. Louise Brough 
C. Cooper 1910 Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 1949 A. Louise Brough 
5 C, Cooper 1911 Mrs. L. Chambers 1929 H. Wills 1950 A. Louise Brough - 
Mrs. Hillyard 1912 Mrs. Larcombe 1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 1951 Doris Hart Page 
‘ig C. Cooper. 1913. Mrs. L. Chambers 1931 Fri. ©. Aussen 1952 Maureen Connolly 
Boe Women’s Doubles 
4 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 1928 Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 1937 Mme. S. Mathieu—A. M4 
% Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 1929 Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 1938 A, Marble—Mrs. S. P. Fa 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1930 Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 1939 A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. F 
€ Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1931 Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 1946 A.L. Brough—M. Osborne 
1 Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan Mudford King 1947 Doris Hart—Mrs. Pat Todd — 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1932 Mile. D. Metaxa—Mile. J. Sigart | 1948 A... Brough—Mrs. M. dt 
_ Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1933 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 1949 A. L, Brough—Mrs. M 
Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 1934 Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 1950 A. L. Brough—Mrs. M. 0. du 
) Mile, Lenglen—Miss Ryan 1935 K. E. Stammers—F. James 1951 Doris Hart—Shiriey Fry 
26 Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne . | 1936 K. E. Stammers—F. James 1952 Doris Hart—Shirley Fry an 
ae ‘Miss Ryan—H. Wills ; 


\ SN es Fae Bet. { 
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COURT TENNIS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Témes. 
~ National Champions 


1892 ~—s Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 
1893 ~+—Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 
1894-95 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
1896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
1897 ~—- George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 
1898-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
1900 = Eustace H. Miles, Engiand 
1901-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 
Me 1905 _— Charles E, Sands, R. and T. Club 
1906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
_ 1918-19 No tournaments 
— 1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
~ 1926 _ €. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 
1927 George Huband, Englana, and Chicago R. C, 


y 1 ~—-B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
3892s. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A, 

1893-94 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 

1895 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 

1896-97 8, Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 

F, F, Rolland, Canada 

Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A, A. 

Eustace H. Miles, England 

Quincy A, Shaw, Jr., Boston A, A. 

Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 

Payne Whitney, R. and T. Cfub 

George H. Brooke, Philacelphia R. C, 

Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 

~ Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 

- Reginatd Fincke, R. and T. Club 

Quincy A, Shaw, Jf., Boston T, and R. Club 

_ H.F, McCormick, University Club, Chicago 

Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 

) Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club © 

| Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 

—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


_ M.S. Barger, R, and T. Club 
! C. H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 
J. G, Douglas, R. and T. Club 
H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
0 GC. Clark, R. and T. Club 
1-12 J. G. Dougtas, R. and f. Club 
H. F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
17 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-20 No tournaments 
1921-23 €, C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
_ _ §. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
-27 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
8  S.G. Mortimer, R. ana T. Club and Tuxedo 
C. C, Pell, R. and T. Ciub and Tuxedo 


x _ OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Court Tennis 


as Brookville, N. Y. 


r " professional- amateur doubles—Plerre 
chebaster, New York (professional)-Esmond 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1938 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 _— Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 ~—- Robert Grant, II], R. and T. Ciub 
1947 —«E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 
1950-52 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


RACQUETS | 
Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Témes. 


oe National Champions 
1890 —_-B. Spalding de Garmendla, N. Y. Racquet Court 


1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1917. ~—-C. C. Pell, K. and T, Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 

1920-22 ¢. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1923. §.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924-25 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1926 §. G, Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1927-28 C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1923 4H. D, Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1930  $.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934. —«E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R, ©. 

1935 H.D. Snetdon, R. and T. Club 

1936 =: E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1937-39 Robert Grant, Il!, R. and T, Club 

1940 Warren ingersoli, I!t, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941 = Robert Grant, I1, R. and T. Club 

1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 = Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 

1947. ‘J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1948-51 Robert Grant, III, R. and T. Club 

1952. -S, W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia R. GC 


Tuxedo (N. Y.) Gold Racquet Winners 


1931 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1932-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934 J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1935 —-H. B. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1936  C. C. Peil, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1937-39 R. Grane, (11, R. and T. Club 

1940 JR. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 R. Grant, lil, R. and T. Club 

1942-45 No tournaments 

1946-47 R. Grant, lil, R. and T. Club 

1948 J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-60 R. Grant, fil, R. and T. Club 

1951 R. A. A. Holt, Londen, Engiand 
1952S. W. Pearson, Jr., Philadetphia R. C, 


eee 


"To, 2s. 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet—Alastair B. Martin, Glen i 


Head, N. Y, 
Racquets 
Pell Cun—Kenneth Chantler, Montreal 


National doubles—Kenneth Wagg, England-John 


Rolland, Montreal 
Canadian singles—Robert Grant, II! 


Canadian doubles—Robert Grant, IIJ- John Roland 


1907-08....... John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 
b . W. L. Freeland, Germantown C. C. 
LSI O. ci0 sisters +». John A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 


1911.......... F. S. White, Germantown C. C. 

TERRES Aree Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. 
1913.......... Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 
1914.. geet Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club 


~1915-17....... Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown C. C. 


1918-19....... No tournaments 
ARYA SaaS Charles C. Peabody, Union B. C., Boston 

B92 1-23 Soho we Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 

— -:1924.......... Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London 

| TIGRE SSaeaSoen W. Paimer Dixon, Harvard University 

RE CHARs W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
MAAS oiais sin'vlelsce Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 

DASA B eeccciclejne aie Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N.Y. 

BIE e cniccieisea J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


Year Result Where played 
Rueeee UNO kl CANAGA Lr. sees xe nie Boston 
1923 US. 97 Canada: 3.5.8 S 8G one Toronto 
1924 U.S.7%, England 6, Canadal%.. Philadelphia 
1925 Wiros, LO CanadaiSurcaserclons oe Montreal 
1926 USSHts Canada 255 Ac hin New York 
1927 England 1714, U. S. 1614, Canada 
1 3 aoe aR ei aa ae A Toronto 
UESi14 Canada licks ceca Buffalo 
Canadarsy Us Saris crnverze.sisie.s Hamilton 
U.S. 8, Canada l.......... Pale stare Baltimore 
Canada G5,U.'S5 Se. cei once cen Quebec 
UPS..8, Canada 0... cece. ne Hartford 
Canada 1h OS 04 iis. soe csislelses Toronto : 
tc LOsCattaday) «cas ccveis eyes « 5: Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Pe Sarkis CANAGA Bo... lee sisie'oreiass Montreal 
U.S. 10, Canada 2 Ba SICA Ce Detroit 


Cowles Invitation—G. Dieh! Mateer, Jr., Devon, Pa. 
_ Western singles—Ed Hahn, Detroit 
a Canadian singles—Henri Salaun, Boston 
New York State singies—Calvin D. MacCracken, Princeton 
* Ctub (N. Y.) 
- Wolfe—Noel Cup (women)—United States 


H National 
-Doubles—Germain G. Glidden-Richard Remsen, New York 


Winner and Club 


. Alfrea Stillman, Harvard 

. George Whitney, Harvard 

. Alfred Stillman, Harvard 
N MOIS AZ cs, Eric S. Winston, Harvard 
2918... aces Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
1919.......... John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 
1920.......... Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 
1921. Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 

d saeeees Thomas R. Coward, Yale 

seeeees R. Earl Fink, Crescent 
. Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 
. William Rand, Jr., Harvard 
se enee Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 


Bowron: Unitea States Squash Racquets yee 
National Singles Champions 


OTHER SQUASH RACQUETS CHAMPIONS, 1952 


SQUASH TENNIS 
National Champions 


1930.......... Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. ¥, 
I98T cease . J, Lawrence Poo!, Harvard Club, New York 


1932s rclelacce's . Beekman Pool, Harvard University 
1933S oaseeae Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York — 
193A cps ewiontre Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C. C. 


1935 so ncnisan Donald Strachan, Philadelphia C.C. : 
TQS6 aaa icnte Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University — 
1937-38....... Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New Vatte 
T939ee ascents Donald Strachan, Merion C. C. 


940 Fcciesieiere . A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941-42....... Charles W. Brinton, Princeton Universi 
1943-45....... No tournaments 

1946-47....... Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia 

ORS aarerinstcisie Stanley W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia 
1949 SSastinctean Hunter H. Lott, Jr., Merion C. C. 
1950-5 eee. Edward Hahn, Detroit 

A952) A So anes Harry Conlon, Buffalo, N. Y, 


Year Result Where played _ 
1937-2 Canada:$;USSi7.5....tssene ces Montreal 

1938) SUS SHS *Canadai2y i awacniee ers Boston 

1939 Canada:lly UsS24 acs eecaeba ae Toronto 

1940. Canada’ 10, UL S.6..0.. cen Hartford 

1941 U5'S.18, Canadaiiinmascseekemacr Toronto 

1942 .U. S. 13, Canada 2.2.0.0 s08-e Rochester, N. Y 
1943 Canada 7, U.S.5......... pact Montreal 

1944.9" U0S5 12" Canada:s tease acres New York 

1945 Canada 12,,U2S: 3 oir. ccencapiene Toronto 

1946 =U. S. 13, Canada 2.........:.... Boston 

1947 Ganadar9) USS Gu scceeneieeaiae Hamilton | 

19485) cUSS215, Canada'Sin cee Hartford 
1949 Canada 7,UsSi32in.ceee serene Quebec a 
1950 U.S. 7, Canada 6............... Providence 

1951 U.S. 8, Canada 7.0 e.5 sa. sees Toronto 


1952- Canada.9;'U. 'S.\6sc08G. sean 


Intercollegiate—Charles W. Ufford, Jr., Harvard — 
Professional—Eddie Reid, Hartford, Conn. 
Veterans’—Harold Kaese, Boston 
Men's team—Philadelphia a 
Women’s singles—Margaret Howe, Boston Ne fea 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Charles Wetzel-Anne Reilly, iP 
deiphia 
Women veterans’—Mrs. Eilwood |. Beatty, Sty Phi 


Winner and Club 


Year 

1927-29...... . Rowland B. Haines, Columbia 
1930-37....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 
1938 eee erers Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 
1939-40....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A.C. 
19415. Sceetewas Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. bea 
1942-45....... No tournaments 

WAG cca tere sees Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 

ISAT: carttnelses Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 
1948-49...... . H. Robert Reeve, Bayside T. C. 
1950 ose cese H. Robert Reeve, Nassau C. C 
WSL earccras J. T. P. Sullivan, Yale 

19525 Sarat ae H. Robert Reeve, New York ue t 


Year _ Men’s singles 
1927-28 R. Jacobi, Hungary 
1928-29 M Mechlovits, Hungary 
1929-30 Fred Perry, England - 
1930-31 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1931-32 Miklos Szabados 
oe Hungary 
1932-33 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1933-34 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1934-35 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1935-36 Viktor Barna, Hungary 
1936-37 Standa Kolar, 
Czechoslovakia 
1937-38 Richard Bergmann, 
Austria 
‘1938-39 Bohumil Vana, Czech. 
1939-40 Richard Bergmann, 
Austria 
947-48 Verhuslav. Vana, 
_.. Czechoslovakia 
948-49 Richard Bergmann, 
England 
949-50 John Leach, England 
$50-51 Bergmann, England 
1951-52 John Leach, England 
952-53 Hiroji Satoh, Japan 


2 Coleman Clark, Chicago* 


Sidney Heitner, New York* 


= Sol Schiff, New York* 


_ A. Berenbaum, New York 
Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 
‘Sol Schiff, New Yorkt 


aszio Bellak, Hungaryt 
aszlo Bellak, Hangary 


! | Louis Pagliaro, New York 
- Louts Pagliaro, New York 
ouis Pagliaro, New York 


John Somael, New York 

AS Richard Miles, New York 

6 Richard Miles, New York 

_ Richard Miles, New York 

chard Miles, New York 
at 


ard Miles, NewYork 
uis Pagliaro, New York 


ally Fuller 

Emily Fuller 
bed Green 
Green 
Green 


Pee Gasrapionsht ps. 


fitliam Holzrichter, Chicago 


TABLE TENNIS 
World Champions 


Men’s doubles 


Jacobi-Pecsi, Hungary 
Liebstet-Thum, Austria 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 
Barna-Szabados, Hungary 


Barna-Szabados, Hungary 

Barna-Glancz, Hungary 

Barna-Szabados, Hungary 

Barna-Szabados, Hungary 

Blattner-McClure, United 
Siates 

Blattner-McClure, United 
States 

McClure-Schiff, U. S. 

Bergmann, Austria-Barna, 
Hungary 

Vana-Slar, Czechoslovakia 


Vana-Steipek, 
Czechoslovakia 
Tokar-Andreadis, Czech. 
Sido-Soos, Hungary 
Vana-Andreadis, Czech. 
Fujiji-Hayashi, Japan 


United States 
MEN’S SINGLES 


Marcus Schusshelm, New York® 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. ¥.* 


James McClure, Indianapotis® 


es McClure, Indianapolis 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


pions. At the time there were two national Assotiatons, each withitsown champien. t Open cha 


Year — Women’s singles 
1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary 


1932 A. Sipos, Hungary 

1933 A. Sipos, Hungary 

1934 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
1936 Ruth Hughes Aarons, United States 
1937 No tournament 

1938 Trudi Pritzi, Austria 

1939 Vilasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia 
1947 ‘Giselle Farkas, Hungary 

1948 Giselle Farkas, Hungary 

1949 Giselle Farkas, Hungary 

1950 Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 

1951 Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 

1952 Angelica Roseanu, Rumania 


Other World Champions, 1952 ‘ 
Women’s doubles—~Tonnie Nishimura-Shizuka Narahara, 
Japan 


Mixed doubfes—J. Ferensido, Hungary-Angelica Roseanu, 
Rumania 


Men’s team (Swaythling Cup}—Hungary 
Women’s team (Corbillon Cup)—Japan 


Champions 


MEN’S DOUBLES 
James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. : 
Pau! Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* 
Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York® 
Samuel Stloerman-Alan Lobell, New York* 


1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 


A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silvergiade, Trenton, N. J. 

James McClure, I!ndianapolis-Robert Blattner, St. 
Louist 

James M, Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.-Sol Schiff, 
New Yorkt ~ 

Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Czechostovakiat 

Sol Schiff, New York-James McCture, Indianapolis” 

Laszlo Beltak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary * 

Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis ; 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York in Ma 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York ». 

Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia 

William Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. Y. 

John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit 

Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York 

Douglas Cartland-Arnold Fetbrod, New York 

Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York 

Martin Reisman-Sol Schiff, New York 

John Leach-Jack Carrington, England 

M. Reisman, N. Y.-W. Holzrichter, Chicago 

Richard Miles-Sot Schiff, New York 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Sally Green 

Sally Green 

Davida Hawthorn 

Bernice Chemiey 

Leah Thall 

Peggy McLean 

Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger 
Mrs. Reba K. Monness 
Mrs, Leah Thali Neuberger i 
Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger we 


Sol Schiff, N. Y.-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, N. J.7 — 


ot 


T MAY BE that golf originated in Hol- 
land—historians believe it did—but cer- 
_ tainly Scotland fostered the game and is 
_ famous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
_ Parliament, disturbed because football and 
golf had lured young Scots from the more 
soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
-dinance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
cryit doun and nocht usit’. James I and 
Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
golf enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 
game of golf”. ; 
The golf balls used in the early games 
were leather covered and stuffed with 
_ feathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
‘by hand to suit individual players. The 
_ great step in spreading the game came 
with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
1860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 
for the British open championship. There 
are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


; | Golf Statistics 


* Source: United States Golf Association. 
UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Winner Score Where played 
Horace Rawlins......... 173 ~=Newport 
James Foulis........... 152. — Shinnecock Hills 
Woe LOY ds, oy o.ic Seas oes 162 Chicago 
PPedsHerGes cic. +... ars eats 328 Myopia 
Willie Smith............ 315 — Baltimore 
Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 
Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 
L. Auchterlonie......... 307 ~=— Garden City 
Willie Anderson (a)...... 307 Baltusrol 
Willie Anderson......... 303° Glen View 
Willie Anderson......... 314 ~—- Myopia 
Alex Smith........... .. 295  Onwentsia 
ALOK ROSS Hoare 'oc swe notes 302 Philadelphia 
Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 
George Sargent......... 290 Englewood 
Alex Smith (a).......... 298 Philadelphia 
J. J. McDermott (a)...... 307 Chicago 
J. J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 
Francis Quimet (a,b).... 304 Brookline 
Walter Hagen........... 290 Midlothian 

_ Jerome D. Travers(p)... 297 — Baltusrol 
Charles Evans, Jr.(b).... 286 Minikahda 
No tournamentsf 
Walter Hagen (a)....... . 301 Brae Burn 
Edward Ray............ 295 Inverness 
James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 
Gene Sarazen........... 288 Skokie 


(a) Won play-off. Amateur. 
a ee ) Won play: (b) 
} the Navy Relief Society and US' 


GOLF 


th a 292, won an Open Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red Cross at Whitemarsh 


: ? E Ben Hogan, with a 271, won a 
China ave nate mentary aod OS at Ridgemoor Country Club. a. 


States as far back as colonial days but 
no proof of actual play before John Reid 
and some friends laid out six holes on the 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. ¥., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 
Lockhart. This group then formed the St. — 
Andrews Golf Club of Yonkers, and golf e 
was established in this country. eo 

However, it remained a rather sedate and 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year- _ 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Boston, — 
defeated two great British professionals 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game and 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of the 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu- 
siasm for the sport. The greatest feat s 
far in golf history was that of Robert Tyr 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning t. 
British Open, the British Amateur, ft 
U. S. Open and the U. S. Amateur titl 
in one year, 1930. - ae 


+ 
H 


Year Winner Score 

1923 -R.T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 296 Beit 
1924 Cyril Walker............ 297. Oakland Hifls 
1925  W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 Worcester : 
1926 =R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 293 = Scioto ; 
1927. Tommy Armour (a),..... 301 Oakmont 

1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 i 

1929 sR. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 294 

1930 = R.T. Jones, Jr.(b)....... 287 

1931 _—_ Billy Burke (a).......... 292 
1932 Gene Sarazen........... 286 

1933. John Goodman (b)....... 287 
1934) 2:Olin' Dutra nce. cee 293 
1935. Sam Parks, Jr..........,. 299 
1936 Tony Manero........... 282 Itusrol 
1937 =Ratph Guldahl.......... 281 Oakland Hil 
1938 Ralph Guidahl.......... 284 ~~ Cherry H 

1939 Byron Nelson (a)........ 284 — ilade 

1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.{a).. 287 

1941 Craig Wood............. 284 

1942-45 No tournaments{ 

1946 Lloyd Mangrum (a)...... 284 

1947. Lew Worsham (a)...... . 282 StLouls 
1948 Ben Hogan............. 276 Riviera 
1949 Cary Middlecoff......... 286 Medinah 
1950 BenHogan(a).......... 287 Merion 
1951>* Bon! Hogans .5...00ccens 287 ~—- Oakland Hills 
1952 Julius Boros.....,...... 281 


Year Winner Where played — 
1895 Charles B. Macdonald....... Newport 
1896 =o. J-Whignam............. Sninnecock Hilts 
1897 H. J. Whigham. ...-.....-.. Chicago 
1898 Findlay S. Douglas.......... Morris County 
1899 A.M. Harriman............ Onwentsta 
1960 Walter J. Travis............ Garden City 
199} Walter J. Fravis...2........ Atiantre City 
1902 Louts N. James...........-. Glen View 
1903 Walter J. Travis............ Nassau 
1904 =H. Chandler Egan........... Baftusrot 
1905 H. Cnandler Egan........... Chicago 
1906 Eben M. Byers..... Englewood 
1907. = Jerome D. Travers... Euctid 
‘ Jerome 0. Travers Garden City 
Robert A. Gardner.......... Cnicago 
W. C. Fownes, Jr............ Brookline 
Harold H. Hilfon............ Apawamis 
Jerome D. Travers.......... Chicago 


..- Garuen City 
. Ekwanok 


Jerome D. Travers... 
Francis Ouimet.... 


Robert A. Gardner.......... Detroit 
Chartes Evans, Je....-...2.- Merton 

Se OAHOROR ea iiaic aes pce ces Oakmont 
Charles Evans, Jr........... Engineers’ 
Jesse P. Guifford........... St. Lows 
Jess W. Sweetser.......... Brookline 


UNITED STATES WOMEN 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


my "0 pat ey oe 


dn formate n Please Alm 


Where played 


Winner ; 
_Max R. Marston............ Flossmoor a & 
Ri. Fs FOROS, Iie... ce es «eee Merton 
R. TF. Jones, J... . ee ceceees DSkmMont 
George Von Eim....... ..+.. Baltusrol 
Retas0nes, Sterns conser ... Minikanda 


R. T. Jones. fr........ 


H, KH. Jonnston............. Del Monte 
Rests ONCS Sizes crash vise ores Merion 
Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 

C. R. Sommerville... --.e.eee Baltimore 

G. T. Dumiap. sr.........-.. Kenwood 

W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Brookline 

W. Lawson inte, Jr......... Ctevefand 
John W. Fischer............ Garaen City 
John Goodman. ....c.cecsee Algerwood 
Withe Turnesa............. Oakmont 
Marvin H Ward..........+. North Snore - 
R. D. Chapman.......2.2... Winged Foot 
Marvin H. Ward.....-..-... Omaha 

Td, BISNOP, © scccs mys aes Baitusrol 
Robert Rregel............05 Det Monte 
Wiltre Turnesa............. Memphis 
Charles Coe.........-...--. Oak Hill 

Sam) Urzetta. <0... scmcceess Minneapolis 
Billy Maxwelt...........00 Saucon valley 
Jack Westland. .....cc0ces Seattle 


Mrs, C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1923 ~— Eqiitty Cummrngs............ Westchester-Biltmore 
Beatrix Hoyt............06- Morris County 1924 Mes. B.C. Huord..... Neaedee Rhode fsiand 
BEAUTINIHOV tes cco ciccc ewes sos Essex (Mass.) 1925 Glenna Collett..........ece0 St. Louls 
Beatrix :Hoyt. sis 20s coe. Ardstey 1926 Mrs. G. H. Stetson.......... Merion 
Ruth Underhill............. Phitadeipnia 1927 Mrs. M. B. Horn........... Cherry Vatley 
Frances C. Griscom......... Sninnecock Hills 1928 Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
Genevieve Hecker.,........ Baltusrol 1929. Gfenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills 
Genevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 1930 ~—- Gfenna Coliett.............. Los Angeles 
Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 1931 Helen Hicks... oc 02 dese ces Buffalo 
GAN BISHODS sla. cs 0.0.00 Merion 1932s Virginia van Wie........... Salem 
Pauline Mackay. ........... Morris County 1933 Virginia Van Wie... .. Exmoor 
Harriet S. Curtis............ Brae Burn 1934 Virginfa Van Wie... . Whitemarsh Valley 
‘Margaret Curtis............ Midlothian 1935 Mrs. E. H. Vare, Jr. Interlachen 
Ko Go Harley. 2.6 ce dccceee Chevy Chase 1936 Pamela Barton............. Canoe Brook 
mbt bampbelfyice .accey oie Merion 1937. Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr.......... Mempres 
D. fF. Campbell...... Fe ee Homewood 1938 Patty Berg...-.-.... Seswidan Westmoretand 
Margaret Curtis..........-. Battusrot 1939 Betty Jameson............. Wee Burn 
Margaret Curtis............ Essex (Mass.) 1940 Betty Jameson............. Del Monte 
Gladys Ravenscroft......... Witmington 1941 Mrs. Frank Newsll.......... Brookting 
| Mrs. H. A. Jackson. ........ Nassau 1946 Mrs. M. D. Zaharias......... Tulsa 
_ Mrs. ©. H. Vanderbeck...... Onwentsia 1947 Louise Suggs...........--. Franklin Hills 
“Alexa Stirling.............. Belmont Springs 1948 Grace Lenczyk.......-.-... Pebble Beach ; 
}  Afexa Stirling... Wisles teres Shawnee 1949 Mrs. D. G. Porter.........,. Merion 
) Alexa Stirling.............. Mayfietd 1950 Beverly Hanson........... . East Lake co 
| Marion Hollins............. Holtywood (M. J.) 1951 Dorothy Kirby............-. Town and Country . 
Glenna Collett,............. Greenbrier 1952 Mrs. Jacqueline Pung....... Waverley . 
United States Public Links Champions 
Edmund R. Held............ Toledo, Ohio 1936 _—B. Patrick Abbott..... -oeees Farmingdafe, N.Y. 
4; Richard J. etc Washington, D. C. 1937 = Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, Calif, 
_ Joseph Coble. . .-. Dayton, Ohio 1998.5 “At Réacte...oeaees Senate Cteveland, Ohio 
Pas RI. McAuliffe. . . Peermetis cele Garden City, N. Y. 1939 Andrew Szwedko....... .... Baltintore, Md. 
BE ee a aks nets .-. Buffalo, N.Y. 1940 Robert C. Clark.......0.... Detroit, Mich. 
C. F. Kauffmann............ Cleveland, Ohio 1941 William M. Welch..... seats Spokane, Wash, 
(a La Keaffmann SSR AL mene Philadelphia, Pa. 1946 Smiley Quick........ «sce. Denver, Colo, 
. Kauffmann............ St. Louis, Mo. 1947 —- Wiltred Crosstey........... . Minneapolts, Minn. 
bart E. Wingate.......... Jacksonville, Fla. 1948 Michael R. Ferentz.......... Atlanta, Ga. 
_Chartes Ferrera............ St. Paul, Minn. 1949 Ken Towns......... Beiia50 Los Angefes, Calif. 
GALECITE ease aioe Louisville, Ky. 1950 = Stan Bielat................ Loutsvifle, Ky. 
Charles Ferrera..........-. Portland, Oreg. 1951 Dave Stantey....... dee gee Milwaukee, Wis, 
David A. Miteheh......... 0s Pittsburgh, Pa. 1952 Omer L. Bogan............ Miami, Fla. f 
5s Frank Strafaci...4......... Indianapolis, Ind. ihe 


H. Vardon (a) 


BAe ace 6 307 Hoylake 


UNITED STATES P.G. ‘ CHAMPIONS. 


Where played _ Year ~~ Winner : Where played 
Deeeee sewers Siwanoy, N.Y. : 1935 Johnny Revolta........ Twin Hills, Okla. 
: : 1936 Denny Shute.......... Pinehurst, N. C. 
Aas Sane Engineers, L. 1. 1937 Denny Shute.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ISOMS .uaexis Flossmoor, lil. 1938 Paul Runyan.......... Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa, 
Walter Hagen......... Inwood, L. I. 1939 Henry Picard.......... Pomonok, L, {. 
Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa. 1940 Byron Nelson......... Hershey, Pa. 
Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 1941 ‘Victor Ghezzi.......... Denver, Colo. 
Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 1942 Sam Snead........... Atlantic City, N. J. 
Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, IH. 1943 No tournament : 
Walter Hagen......... Salisbury, L. I. 1944 Bob Hamilton......... Spokane, Wash. 
Walter Hagen......... Dallas, Texas 1945 Byron Nelson......... Dayton, Ohio 
LOGGl Seems hae Baltimore, Md. 1946 Ben Hogan........... Portland, Oreg. 
ess. Hillcrest, Calif. 1947 Jim Ferrier......,.... Plum Hollow, Mich. 
Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, L. J. 1948 Ben Hogan........... St. Louis, Mo. i 
Tom Creavy.......... Wannamoisett, R. I. 1949 Sam Snead........... Richmond, Va. se 
ti Dutra sts vee. Keller Course, Minn. 1950 Chandler Harper...... Columbus, Ohio é 
Gene Sarazen......... Blue Mound, Wis. 1951 Sam Snead. 2.0.66. .0 Oakmont, Pa. 
Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 1952 Jim Turnesa..... .... Louisville, Ky. 


BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS 


Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
Paterna seis ae 174 Prestwick 1903 H. Vardon........... 300 Prestwick 
Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 1904 Jack White.......... 296 Sandwich 
Tom Morris, Sr....... 163 Prestwick 1905 James Braid......... 318 St. Andrews 
Bren oures,s ok 168 Prestwick 1906 James Braid.......,. 300 Muirfield 
Tom Morris, Sr....... 167 Prestwick 1907 Arnaud Massy....... 312 Hoylake 
Baa nbae wits 162 Prestwick 1908 James Braid......... 291 Prestwick 
PMG Eae eS acre 169 Prestwick 1909 J. H. Taylor.......... 295 Deal 
Tom Morris, Sr....... 170 Prestwick 1910 James Braid......... 299 St. Andrews 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 170 Prestwick 1911 Harry Vardon (a)..... 303 Sandwich 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 154 Prestwick 1912. ES Ray Srvacesmanee 295 Muirfield 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick - 1913.< J. He Taylotan een 304 Hoylake 
Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 1914 Harry Vardon........ 306 Prestwick 
HOGI Sse cciertic'c v= 179 St. Andrews 1915-19 No tournaments } 
Sete snore 159 Musselburgh 1920 George Duncan....... 303 Deai y 
eledere onele 166 Prestwick 1921 Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 St. Andrews ~ 
RVepee Sodus 176 St. Andrews 1922 Walter Hagen........ 300 Sandwich b 
Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 1923 A. G. Havers......... 295 Troon ’ 
Jamie Anderson...... 157 Prestwick 1924 Walter Hagen........ 301 Hoylake 
Jamie Anderson...... 170 St. Andrews 1925 Jim Barnes.......... 300 Prestwick 
Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 1926 R. T, Jones, Jr........ 291 Royal Lytham, St. 
Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 1927. R..Telones) Sisco. aes 285 St. Andrews 
Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 1928 Walter Hagen........ 292 Sandwich 
W. L. Fernie (a)...... 159 Musselburgh 1929 Walter Hagen........ 292 Muirfield — 
Jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 1930 R. T. Jones, Jr........ 291 Hoylake = 
pre hea te 171 St. Andrews 1931 T.D. Armour........ 296 Carnoustie 
SACRE 157 Musselburgh 1932 G. Sarazen........... 283 Princes, Sandwi hee 
sara adec ae 161 Prestwick 1933 D. Shute (a)......... 292 St. Andrews — 
Se Selaieds 171 St. Andrews 1934 T.H. Cotton......... 283 Sandwich 
| W. Park, Jr{a)....... 155 Musselburgh 1935 A.:Perry........... +. 283 Muirfield 
AOS ARR DOE 164 Prestwick 1936 A.H. Padgham....... 287 Royal Liverpo 
Hugh Kirkaldy....... 166 St. Andrews 1937. T. H. Cotton.....-... 290 Carnoustie | 
Hofver:. 225.3 305 Muirfield 1938 R.A. Whitcombe..... 295 Sandwich — 
W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 1939. R,,Burtone iy ..e aus. 290 St. Andrews. 
Peas ajeiscen 326 Sandwich 1940-45 No tournaments 
Ractndone 322 St. Andrews ‘ 1946 Sam Snead.......... 290- St. Aackewss is 
Be Sy Heer 316 Muirfield 1947. Fred Daly........... 293 Hoylake 
has oaioess 314 Hoylake 1948 Henry Cotton........ 284 Gullane, Muir 
Weel career 307 Prestwick 1949 Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 Sandwich, Deal 
eee SOBODE 310 Sandwich 1950 Bobby Locke......... 279 Troon, Lochgre 
Reiivalefale.0\ 309 St. Andrews 1951 Max Faulkner........ 285 ; 
309 Muirfield 1952 Bobby Locke.....,.., 287 


* In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONS 


atchiplay) Jovian reais: —  1950-—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias........... 
«Lead as Nera eae a crore Baier erscs 295 1951—Betsy Rawls...........0seee eee. 
MARES ob 37 5 4 a ea 300 1952—Louise Suggs. ............. con 


BRITISH AMATEUR. ‘CHAMPIONS - 


Year 9 Winner Where played — Year = Winner Where played 
1885: ALE. MacFie. 2.2. .scc... Hoylake 1915-19 -No tournaments 


1886. +H. G. Hutchinson......... St. Andrews - 1920 = Cyril J. H. Tolley......... Muirflefd 
1887. —«xH. G. Hutchinson. ........ Hoyfake 1921? —W. 1. Hunter. 2. e033 ser. Hoylake 
nSesi sony Bales Loose ase cisec Prestwick ¢ 1922. . W.E. Holderness....... Prestwick 
1889s J. E. Laidfay............. St. Andrews 1923. R.H. Wethered........... Deal 
1890 John Ball..... Ride prego Hoylake 1924 . E. W. E. Holderness....... -St. Andrews 
eee ool es-ES Lardtaycai-. cence.» St. Andrews 1925.-sciRobert tlarris.., «:..2. «cma. Westward Ho 
meetso2 >< Sohn Ballas. sh cccas ees Sandwich 1926 Jess W. Sweetser........- Muirfiefd 
1893 Peter L. Anderson........ Prestwick 1927 _ Dr. W. Tweddelf.......... Hoytake 
meetood | Joni Balt. aoe ecc ce << Hoylake 1928 = —F..P: Perkins... ~-. ac. Prestwick 


1395 L. M. B. Melville.......... St. Andrews . 1929737. JEST ON ey eS oats Sandwich 
1996 FaGuraltecticsre sc. tc Sandwich 1930) >< RET Jaries; Sess cs.. shea: St. Andrews 
PSOfee Aas he ANaN cc caess cess Muirfield 1931 _E. Martin Smith.......... Westward Ho 
SISOBimPaGuidit cance pas sacs « Hoylake 1932 J. De Forest........3..... Muirfield 
1899) “John Bailes... os. . 8. .v. Prestwick 4933. oMoni.M., Sates). .csrerstes Hoylake 
1900 =H.H. Hilton... 0.2. ee. Sandwich 1934 = W. Lawson Litffe, Jr... 2... Prestwick 
19015 HOH: Hiltott........56.... St. Andrews 1935 ~=~W. Lawson Little, Jr....... Royaf Lytham, St. Annes 
meig0z2) ~~ C. Hutehing$:2:. 005.4255. Hoylake 1936 H. Thomsom.............. St. Andrews 


4 


RE Maxwells reise cals siels-«,0 Muirfield 1937. _—R. Sweeny, Jr..........4.. Sandwich 
WH SSIKAVIS. coi csi oleee v6 Sandwich 1938 .C.1R. Yates. ... 2... eens Troon 
RE GABaT Yo. oc ick cess Prestwick 1989. HAAR WNC Sehr acai atee’s d Hoylake 
James Robb.............. Hoylake 1940-45 No tournaments 
meeto07. John Balt... ..... 6000). an. St. Andrews ~ 1946 “JUBruete. es ieat. oe ene Birkdale 
ek 90S) EVA. Lasstiten.s cs. . cases Sandwich 1947 Willie Turnesa............ Carnoustie 
1909 -R. Maxwetl........ 0.0.00 Muirfield 1948 ‘Frank Stranahan......... Sandwich 
1910 John Balt..... Fasetaareed Hoylake 1949 Max McCready.......... - Portmarnock 
rm H. H. Hifton.............. Prestwick 1950 Frank Stranahan......... St. Andrews 
John Ball......... ere’ Westward Ho 1951 Richard DB. Chapman...... Porthcawl 
H. H. Hilton... ..... sevees St. Andrews 1952 — Harvie Wardw..2. 0.50. .05 Prestwick 
J.L. ©, Jenkins........... Sandwich , 
j Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 
“Individual Team Year Individual _ Team 
Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton..,.... Yale 1917-18 No tournaments 
John Reid, Sr., Yale. ........0. ers Harvard 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Cofumbia....... tee Princeton 
James F, Gurtis, Harvard............ Yale 1920 = Jess W. Sweetser, VNC oe ncnsaetdaeten Princeton: 
Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton........... Harvard 1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton......... . Dartmoutr 
= No tournament 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth. :+......... Princeton 
1901 H. Lindsley, Harvard. ........ erente . Harvard 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale......... «eee. Princeton 
902* Charles Hitchcock, Jr., Yale...... sees Yale 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale........ secece Yale 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard...... «.e+s Harvard 1925 — G, Fred Lamprecht, Tulane........... Yale 
_ F. 0, Reinhart, a aa ag cevtcuad Harvard 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane...... vedic g NONE oe oan 
A. L. White, HCN ee cswcacreorecss Harvard 1927. Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech...... seeee Princeton 
905 Robert Abbott, Yale............6.- ». Yale 1928 M.J. McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown.....- Princeton 
06 WHER OIOW IT VAG. co cetes states Yale 1929. Tom Aycock, Yale...............0-- Princeton 
07 ~—s Ellis: Knowles, Valorie. cdcsae ceqeiead Vale 1930 George T. Duntap, Jr., Princeton...... Princeton : 
(8 H. H. Wilder, Harvard......... secuee Yale 1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr. Princeton...... Yale 
a Albert Seckel, Princeton. iestaceccvesee Vale 1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan....... « Yale. 
10 Robert E. Hunter, Yale.........0000. Yale 1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma....... savso8 Vala a, 
George C. Stanley, Yale...... Fantevee Yale 1934 Charles R. Yates, Georgia Tech........ Michigan 
F.C. Davison, Harvard......... ceeee Yale 1935 Ed White, U. of Texas............ ..« Michigan 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Yale............- Yale 1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ Yale 
Edward P. Allis, 3d, Harvard......... Princeton 1937 Fred Haas, Jr., t. S.U...... seceeeeee Princeton — 
Francis R. Blossom, Yale....... 20.04 Yale 1938 — John P. Burke, Georgetown.......... Stanford 
J. W. Hubbell, Harvatd......,...004 . Princeton / PRO 


National eilciate Athletic Association Champions. 


‘Individual Team | Year Individual “'Feam 
Stanford 1945 John Lorms, Ohio State........:..... Ohfo State 
‘eigen 1946 George Hamer, Georgia.............. Stanford 
Ls. 02 1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan.............. LSU | 
. Stanford 1948 Bobby Harris, San Jose Stave: ected Ise 
Hee 1943 Harvie Ward, North Carolina......... No. Tex. 
SLE Seu: 1950 Fred Wantpier, PUrdUC....eecceecene No. Tex. 
Yale 195} Tom Nieporte, Ohio State........... No. Tex. 


Notre Dame 1952. Jim Vickers, Oklahoma.......... teen Oped 


olf BAO Rise en : alt 
Walker Cup Record 
Bean? 7 | MEN (AMATEUR) 
\ Year Where played 


91921 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Hoylake 

1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... Southampton 
1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Garden City G. C. 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 

- One match halved Scotland 
United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, IN. 
United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Royal St. George’s 
United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 
Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 

United States 9, Great Britain 0,.. Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. 3. 
Great Britain 7, United States 4... St. Andrews, 

One match halved Scotland 

United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 

1949 United States 10, Great Britain 2.. Winged Foot 

1951 United States 6, Great Britain 3... Southport 
* Informal match. 


1928 
1930 
1932 


1934 
| 1936 
1938 
1947 


Curtis Cup Record 


WOMEN 
Year Where played 


 *1930 Great Britain 8, United States 6..... Sunningdale 

- 1932 United States 54%, Great Britain 34%.. Wentworth, Eng. 

1934 United States 614, Great Britain 24%.. Chevy Chase 

_ 1936 United States 4%, Great Britain 44%4.. Gleneagles 

_ 1938 United States 514, Great Britain 3%.. Essex C. C. 
1948 United States 64, Great Britain 24%... Birkdale 

1950 United States 7%, Great Britain 14.. Buffalo 

_ 1952 Great Britain 5, United States 4...... Muirfreid 

Informal match. 


ie 


P. G. A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1952 


‘ Score 
_ Los Angeles Open—Tommy Bolt*,...........- 289 
_ Crosby Invitational—Jimmy Demaret..... wee. 145 
Senior championship—Ernie Newham.,.,...... 146 
_ National Senior Open—AlI Watrous............ 208 
- San Diego Open—Ted Kroll...............20-- 276 
fi Phoenix Open—Lioyd Mangrum.............. 274 
- Tucson Open—Henry Williams. . 274 
_ El Paso Open—Cary Middlecoff... . 269 
- Texas Open—Jack Burke, Jr. . 260 
_ Houston Open—Jack Burke, » 277 
_ Baton Rouge Open—Jack Bur is he) 28h 
t. Petersburg Open—Jack Burke, Jr.......... 266 
eminole Pro-Amateur—Sam Snead.......... 138 
acksonville Open—Doug Ford}{............... 280 

_ Wilmington Azalea Open—Jimmy Clark...... 272 
_ Augusta Masters’—Sam Snead..........-..-+- 286 
Greensboro Open—Dave Douglas.............. 277 
Greenbriar Pro-Amateur—Sam Snead......... 264 


Pan-American Open—Lloyd Mangrum oe 258. 
"alm Beach Round-Robin—Sam Snead 
Colonial National—Sen Hogan... ; von 229 
Western Open—Lloyd Mansrum Biers 
Ardmore Open—Dave Douglas.. Aer 
U.S. Open—Julius Boros........ Dita, sidigiaen tensile :e 281 
G. A. championship—Jim Turnesa......... —_— 
net hee Sepa Onna Sent Snead and eet 
im Ferrier..........--..+:-- pielaislsidlefei<)s\s 
3 Middlecoff............ 274 


aie lots 4.0 © dereuaily dsis wb & eid 


ational Celebrities Open—Jimmy Demaret... 282 
* Won playoff. + Awarded first money on forfelt. 


Ryder Cup Record 
MEN (PROFESSIONAL) 
Year & Where played 
*1926 Great Britain 13%, United States 1% Wentworth t 
1927 United States 9%, Great Britain 244.. Worcester C. C, 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Moortown, Eng. 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Scioto C. C. 
1933 Great Britain 614, United States 5%.. Southport, Eng 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Ridgewood C. C. 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4...... Southport, Eng. 
1947 United States 11, Great Britain 1..... Portland, Oreg. 
1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5..... . Ganton, Eng. : 
1951 United States 914, Great Britain 24%.. Pinehurst, N.C. 
* Informal match. ; 


: OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1952 ; 
Conedian Amateur—Larry Bouchey, Inglewood, _ 
alif. : 


Eastern Intercollegiate—Paul Harney, Holy Cross 
French Amateur—Dick Chapman, Pinehurst, N. C. 
National Caddie—-Al Chandler, Los Angeles , 
National Junior—Don Bisplinghoff, Orlando, Fla. 
National Lefthanders’—Ross Collins, Monticello, 


Ark. “y 
North-South Amateur—Frank Stranahan, Toledo 
Southern Amateur—Gay Brewer, Jr., Lexington, — 


y- 
‘Trans-Mississippi—Charles Coe, Oklahoma City 
Western Amateur—Frank Stranahan a8 


WOMEN 


British Amateur—Moira Paterson, Scotland 
Canadian Open—Edean Anderson, Helena, Mo 
National Intercollegiate—Mary Ann Villegas, 
Mary's Dominican st 
National Junior—Mary K. Wright, La Jolla, Ca 
North-South Amateur—Barbara Romack, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. neg 
Southern Amateur—Kathy McKinnon, Lakeland, 


Fila. 
LSet at Aeccttey moet el Lyle Bowman, Richmon 
alif. 
Western Amateur—Polly Riley, Fort Worth, Texaa 
Western Open—Betsy Rawls, Austin, Texas 4, 


Medal Play : 
> Sco 
French Open—Bobby Locke, South Africa..... 
Irish Open—Fred Daly, Ireland.......... ate 


Mexican Open—Bobby Locke 
Midwest Amateur—Nap : 
Harbor; Mich. i5% acs. wc tnieelealeine eee mie! 

National Senior—Thomas C. Robbins, Larch- 
mont, N. : 14 
Southern Intercollegiate—Billy Maxwell, N 


WOMEN , 


Eastern Amateur—Helen Sigel, Philadelphia. 
Eastern Open—Betsy Rawls, Austin, Texas. 
National Senior—Mrs. Richard Hellmann 
Scarsdale, No Ye. g..0.5 enemies 
Titleholders’—Mrs. Mildred D. 
Tampa; Flacco. Jot sccm een eolde leh 
Weathervane Opon—Betsy Rawls........... 


States beat Canada. 
Eastern Intercoillegiate—Virginia 
Griscom Cup (women)—New York | 
Harding Trophy (public links)—Chicago 
Ho; ies ow (professionals)—United States 
anada . nai’ 
Southern Intercolleglate—North Texas State 


Tam O’Shanter Winners, 1952 _ 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS 


Orkeane wi gcieciihec oe tole ete Ongena: 
* Beat Cary_Middlecoff in playoff. 
ALL-AMERIGAN 
Professional—Sam Snead, White Sulp! 
Springs, W. Va... 2... ccc censes Sea 
Amateur—Frank Stranahan.......... 


Women's Open—Louise Suggs, Carroliton, 


Track and Field 


: (At Berkeley, Calif.) 

: 100 m.—Sim Golliday, Northwestern........,...... 0:16.4 
E200: me--Sim Ford, Drakes 0c oc. a kee ctadseces 0:21.0 
400 m.—George Rheden, Morgan’ State..3 0. 205: 0:46,3 
800 m.—sohn Barnes, Occidentaf.................. 149.6 
1,500 m.—Bob McMillen, Occidentaf............... 3:50.7 
5, ,000 m.—Wes Santee, Kansas...........-. 0.000. 14:36.3 
10,000 m.—Walter Deike, Wisconsin.............-. 32:25.1 
 -3,080-m. steeplechase—Bob McMullen, San Jose sat 
OER Rie toe inte sas Saliccavesteces 31.2 
110-m. hurdles—Jack Davis, So. California......... 0:14.0 
(00-m. hurdles—Bob Devenney, Kamsas......... Geer OsD17. 
oad jump—George Brown, U. C. L. A.. . 25 ft. 15% in. 

igh jump—Etmery Barnes, Oregon, and Walter 
Davis, Texas A. & M. (tie)........ Belair ae 6 fi. 8 in. 
scus—Sim tness, So. California. .......... 173 ft. 2% in. 
ammet—Gilnert Borjeson, Brown......... 176 ft. 4% in. 
lop, step, and jump—George Shaw, Columbia 49 ft. 1% in. 
avelin—George Roseme, California.......... 228 ft. 8% in, 

fé vault—Tie among Dick Coleman, lilinois; 

Dave Martindale, fdaho; Bill Priddy, San 

Jose State; Lyle Dickey, Oregon State, and 
_ Gordon Riddell, Colorado A. & ML... 2.0... 13 ft. 9 in 
 Shot-put—Parry O’Brien, So. California...... 57 ft. 9 int. 
Team—Southern California..........22...08 66% 2 pts. 


Held at Boston University’s Nickerson Field. 


¢ Boxing 

: \ tb.—Ray Kuboyama, Hawaii 

‘119 lb.—Frank Echevarria, Idaho 

125 tb.—Neil Ofsthun, Minnesota 
b.—Archie Slaten, Miami (Fla.) 
—Chuck Adkins, San Jose State 
.—Bob Morgan, Wisconsin 
—Ellsworth Webb, Idaho State 
—Gordon Cladson, Washington State 
—Charies Spieser, Michigan State 


: Wisconsin (27 points) 
$. LaRowe Trophy—Frank Echevarria 


Wrestling 

Hugh Perry, Pittsburgh 

Bill Borders, Oklahoma 

née Lybbert, lowa Teachers 

I eorge Layman, Oklahoma A. & M, 

7] Ib.—Tom Evans, Oklahoma 

—Bill Weick, lowa Teachers 

Joseph Lemyre, Penn State 

b.—Bentley Lyon, California 

—Harry Lanzi, Toledo 

weight~Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A. & M. 
eam—Oklahoma (22 points) 

3 i Gymnastics 

% Points 
# round—John Beckner, So. California.........,.+ 1,486 


gs—Jack Sharp, Florida State.............. 274 
ontal bar—Charles Simms, So. Calif... Ree ia 4 28t 


bars—John Beckner........-... pale ae disse wae 274 
b—John Claybrook, Army..... Mrais poy . 358, 
se—Frank Bare, Ilfinois...... JA CCAR O BD 268 
e—Dick Gutting, Florida State............ amare. 
ig—Robert Sullivan, ilinois......-......--.5 276 
(OC AIOROCEE 8914 pts. 
Golf 
val—sim Vickers, Oklahoma 


pe Texas State 


a 
oe + 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONS, 1952 
F Source: Wa)ter Byers, Executive Director, N. C. A. A. 


Swimming a 
(At Princeton, N. J.) : 
50-yd. free—Richard Cleveland, Ohio State......... 0:22.35 — 
100-yd. tree—Clarke Scholes, Michigan Stafe...... . 0:49.9 
220-yd. tree—Wayne Moore, Yale................. 2:06.8 
440-yd. free—Ford Konno, Ohic State............. 4:30,3 
1,500-meter tree—Ford Konno................02.- 18:15.5 
100-yd. back—Jack Taylor, Ohio State............. 0:57.3 
200-yd. back-—Yoshi Oyakawa, Ohio State.......... 2:07.3 
100-yd. breast—John Davies, Michigan............ 0:58.8 
200-yd. breast—John Davies.........-.........006 2129 


150-yd. medley—Burwell Jones, Michigan.......... 
300-yd. medley relay—Yate (Dick Thoman, Dennis 

O’Connof, Don Sheff)........2.. cee cbse dence 
400-yd. free-style relay—Michigan CT! homes Benner, Ey: 

Burwell Jones, Don Hill, Wallace Jeffries)........ » $:25.7 
i-meter dive—David Browning, Texas.......... 535.85 pts. 
3-meter dive—David Browning.......... Faieiis 
Team—Ohio State... 0. ec cece eee me eadae 


Fencing ‘ 
Three-weapon team—Columbia (Stephen Sobef, Dantef Cha- 
fetz, Alfred Rubin—71 pts.) 
Foil—Harold Goldsmith, C. C. N. ¥. CW 26, L 3) 
Ep6e—Herman Wallner, N. Y. U. (23-7) 
Saber—*Frank Zimolzak, Navy (25-3) 


bd SS Ey Sobel, Columbia, and Parmacek, Pennsyl- 
ania, in tiie tence-off. 


Tennis 


Singles—Hugh Stewart, Southern California 
Doubles—Cliff Mayne-Hugh Ditzter, California 
Team—U. GL. A. 


Ice Hockey 
Michigan beat Colorado College, 4 to 1, in final. hae to | 
Baseball 
Holy Cross beat Missourt, 8 to 4, in finat. 


1952 Basketball Final 
KANSAS (80) 


BP. PF, PL 
Reday, Ke Ree ivaapitaceve: ache tes etnies ; ¢ 3 
venport..........5 7 
ee Es a ae 0 BAF ie 
arerdelere Mata pyaitratie § bone 
eae: lette, c 9 4 se 
ETE NGG Zina Ra alco" aia rere eter 0 o. ? 
D. Kelley, 18 3) 8 iz 
Smlttai i. ieee 0 6G 
Lienhard, rg 2 4 uy 
Houstand,........ ob 1 24 : 
Heitholt......... hisiels 0 Oo 6 
BBO H 0 son sa as i Rete celer hele & o 666 o 
Total......4-6. eve f dieters luais 2 24 25 86 
ST. JOHN'S (63) : 
GQ. FF. BES Fi 
McMahon, If..... pbeterveseioes © bo @ vee 
DART iF a caciee dee seal Oaleieetate det ae 2 re 
Walsh, rf.........., js, tip aiken te area (1) 
Lawoluk; Ce is ties cida ss were ; ; ‘ r 20. 
Peterson...... beveceoeee BA ie 
MacGilvray, 12. ois cerns . 3 Pee e5 sae 
Giaticontieri.. ves neve t O 0 Ci] o 
Duckett, rg........ Vege pa oe aa 2 4 6 
BIRCR sarineriien cove bis Sandie Ore: 4 
MeMorrow........0046 e509, Nees aw o & 3 
Sagona..... ba 06 de ol v'eie a osuelblaiaeea 0 § 4 


Re ae Bia 13 35 


reat ih Roe 


Free throws missed—Ken: 2, D. Kelley 3 
Lovellette 2, Hoag 2, ffougland my Davis, zenaee uk 5, 
Giancontieri 2, acGtlvray 3, McMahon 3. » 


Shots attempred—Kansas 63, St. John's 55. " . 


ee ee es fe eeteewee 


TEAM - 
i (Won-and-lost records in parentheses) 
Baseball League—Soutnern Division: Cornell (6-2); Northern 
Divison: Brown (6-2) 
__ Basketball League—Princeten (10-2) 
Golf Association—Virginta (636 pts.) 
Gymnastic League—Army 
Pentagonal Hockey League—Yale (7-1) 
Swimming League—Yale (7-0) 
- Tennis Association—Princeton (6-0) 
Wrestling Association—Penn State (33 pts.) 


Fencing 
Three-weapon—New York University (70 pts.) 
; Foil—City College of New York (26) 


Epée—New York University (24) 
Saber—Columbia and N. ¥. U. (29 each) 


Intercollegiate Kowing Assn. 
Varsity—Navy 
Junior varsity—Navy 
Freshmen—Navy 


Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
_ Varsity—Navy 
\ Junior varsity—Navy 
Freshmen—Navy 
Lightweight varsity—Pennsylvania 
- Lightweight junior varsity—Haryard 
Lightweight freshmen—Princeton 


Track and Field 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Army (50 pts.) 
1. CG. A. A. A. A—Manhattan (42) 
Metropolitan (N. v.) Assn.—Manhattan (8514) 
Miadle Atlantic Assn.—La Salte (62) 


INDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Army (40 5/12 pts.} 
1. ©. A. A. A. A.—Manhattan (40%) 
Metropotitan (N. ¥.) Assn.—Manhattan (76) 


INDIVIDUAL 
Fencing 


Foit—Alfred Rubin, Columbsa (4~1} 


- Epée—Herman Wallner, N.Y. U. (4-1) 
 Saber—Frank Zimolzak, Navy (5-0) 


Wrestting 


123 tb.—Robert Homan, Penn State 
130 Ib.—Ricnard Lemyre, Penn State 
137 \b.—George Feuerbach, Lehigh 
147 lb.—Frank Bettucci, Cornelt 
157 In.—Emil Perona, Rutgers 
167 ib.—Joseph Lemyre, Pean State 
177 tb.—Attred Paulekas, Army 


_ Heavyweight—Bradley Glass, Princeton 

 Team—Penn State (33 points) 

y 

t Gymnastics 

Points 

 All-around—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State............. 1,322 

Flying rings—Jack Kleberg, Army.........+s0ereeee. 372 

Horizontal bar—Jean Cronstedt..........2.++..-0005 373 

_ Paratlet bars—Michael Quartararo, Navy........-..-. 362 

Rope climb—John Ballantyne and John Claybrook, 

FALOW LUE amp tae ee of siclaaloie soics asaemarelee sures vals 3.68, 


Side horse—Robert Wheeter, Army,........ et OE HELE 
- Tumbling—James Sebbo, Syracuse... ic.) 6.scce sae 382 


EASTERN ‘COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Source: George L. Shtebier, Administrative Assistant, E. C. A. C. 


Swimming 


50-yd. tree—Robert Nugent, Rutgers. ..... Nas tes - 0:233 
100-yd. tree—Donald Sheff, ¥ale..........-.. sevess OSES 
220-yd. tree—John Marshalt, Yale..... ot waar woes. 207 aoa 
440-yd. free—Wayne Moore, Yale......0.-..eeeee ee 132.3 
1,506-meter free—John Marshall.............-..... 
100-ya. back—Richara Thoman, Yale............... 
200-yd. back—Richard Thoman.............22....- 
100-yd. breast—Bob Brawner, Princeton............ 
200-yd. breast—Bob Brawner.............2...2000e 
150-yd. mediey—Ronert Mattson, No. Car. State... .. 
300-yd. medley relay—yale (Thoman, Stanton Smith, 
SHON}. Sass eke kein dam roe ioe maslice heat eee 
400-yd. free-styfe retay—Yare ¢sonn JSosryn, Ettas 


_ Seira, Frank Chambertain, James Carroti)......... 3:29.53 
l-meter dive—Peter Dillingham, Harvara....... 192.02 pts. 


3-meter dive—Owen Davies, Navy............. 161.11 pts. 


Golt 


Champlon—Paul Harney, Hoty Cross. 
Medalist—Witham Ragland, Princeton (149) 


I. C. 4-A Championships, 1952 
(At Yee GE I island, New York) 


220—Lindy patti gt te hea die sjotelnet 6:2 
440—Dick Maiocco, New York U.. Sau er 
880—Lonnie Spurrier, California.. «+ 1:54.3 
Mile—Joe LaPierre, Georgetown... 1222.5. : « 
2 miles—Charles Capozzoli, Georgetown. ... 9:17.1_ 
120 hurdles—Peter McCreary, Dartmouth.. 0:14 ‘i 
220 hurdies—Laurence Johnson, Army,..... 0:23.' 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Wallace Pina, Ron- 4 
ald Ferraro, Louts Jones, Vernon Dixon). . 
Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, 


Peiaceted so 6s fe ca cide oeadalereerstane 24 ft. 3 
High jump—Jim Webb, La Salle... _: 6 ft. 
Discus—John Etlis, Lafayette efidicwets ae 154 ft. | 
Hammer—Gilbert Borjeson, Brown . .180 ft. 
Javelin—Bob allison, Navy........... 225 “ 

an 


Pole vault—Van Zinmimerman, Penn 
Robert Linne, Khode Island State (tle) 

Elen peice Lhd Gardiner, Cornell. . 5 
Team—Manhattan..............-.- ddecdee 


INDOOR 
(At Squadron A and Madison Square carey 


a yd.—John O'Connell, Leerite re! 
600 ME —Vernon Dixon, ‘Manhattan. is 
1,000 yd.— Cari Joyce, Georgetown... 
Mile—Fred Dwyer, Villanova.............404 
2 miles—Richard Shea, Army............-.. 
60 high hurdles—Pete McCreart, Dartmouth 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Henry taht Wai- 
lace Pina, Ronald Ferraro, Robert Carty) .. 
ee ard Yafta,. Thobe (Joseph Bolster, 
pike afia, Thobun Maxwell, Albin 
Broad iuei oe hkercortn Gourdine, 
‘Gorell si;..,..0 gece. eran eine 24 ft. 
High jump—Jim Weobp, La Salle, faq 
Nelson Ehinger, Dartmouth (tie).... 6 ft. 544 
Pole Med GMb) Perlow, Asmy...... ft 
Shot-put—Jonn McCaltum, Penn.. 
35-Ib. weight—Gil Borjeson, Brown. 
Team~-Manhattan,...........-. aes Weldee 


Intercollegiate ‘Association 
(At State College, Pa.) 
125 tb.—Sam Marino, Penn State 
132 Ib.—Art Nelson, Syracuse 
139 Ib,—John Granger, Syracuse 
147 Ib.—John Albarano, Penn State 
156 tb.—Carl Crews, Army 
165 Ib.—Jery! Hughes, Army 
178 Ib.—Jim McInerney, Army 
Heavyweight—George Kartalian, Syracuse E ; 
Team (Edward J, Neil Trophy)—Syracuse (24 pts.) as 


is 


Heptagonal Games Association 
OUTDOOR a 
(At West Point, N. Y.) 


100 yd.— Bruce Hardy, Army......... aibvaipie we 
 440—Jim Lingel, Cornell 

880—Albin Rauch, Princeton 
Mile—Richard Shea 
2 miles—Albert Pittls, Princeton . 
120 hurdies—Peter McCreary, Dartmouth... 
220 hurdles—Meredith Gourdine, Cornell... 
440 relay—Cornel! (Booth, Gerlough, Merz, 

- Sebald) 0 
Mile relay—Army (Thompson, Youree, 

PUM ERE EC yp, BEER erat cle claheiiin eas 76): ole0i sivsece wie oipietis 
Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, 
_ Princeton, 

h jump— Ehinger, 
Aa PEROU CRG ont ias ce ciea aces 


.., 6 ft. 3% in. 
Discus—Charles Emery, Penn, . 165 ft. 6% in. 
Hammer—Joe Chadbourne, Yale.... 172 ft. 5% in. 
Javelin—Bob Allison, Navy.......... 225 ft. 916 in. 
Pole vault—Joseph Perlow, Army........... 14 ft. 

Shot-put—Leonard Lyons, Princeton... 
OAM —A LING 0 oie ais w ialie eis oc’ ei tiekgrectictevery 50 pts. 


INDOOR 


(At 1024 eget Armory, New York, and 
Coxe Cage, New Haven) 


60 yd.—Ira BCEAO SEIN AVY ii os25:0 ialersieceleln:6ib'o wale diols 0:06.6 
600—Fred Schlereth, Columbia............. 1:12.1 
-1,000—Michael Stanley, Yale.... 00.00... 006 2:15.1 
MileoRienard Shea, COLE ak a pice aia 4:15.6 
iles—Albert Pittis, Princeton Sivietora ote tolerates 9:29.9 
60 high hurdles—Laurence Johnson, Army,. 0:07.5 
Mile relay—Army (Thompson, Corprew, 
Win itesJONNSOD) xii. s: katie dale ook cease wea 325.9 
-mile relay— Yale (Garofalo, Albanez, 7.583 


G ee ae vag ft. 834 in. 
ump—George pple, Yale, an 
Ay ppinger, Dartmouth (tie)... . 6 ft. 4% in. 
ole vault—Tie among Van Zimmerman, 
Penn; Eugene Zeiner, Cornell; W. H. 
isenhart, Army; Robert Mello, Harvard 1% ft. 
Shot-put—Arthur Gardiner, Cornell., 50 ft. 6 in. 
2 . weight—Gil Borjeson, Brown.. 57 ft. 14% in. 
PREIS Siaicn tials ain'syavlgae'e eins ape ses 40 5/12 pts. 


Pacific Coast 


OUTDOOR 
(At Eugene, Oregon) 

.—Bob Gary, Wash. State...... soeeee 0:09.9 
odney Richard,U.C.L.A............... 0:21.7 

-John Bradley, So. California. 48. 
ck Hutchins, Oregon.......... seveee 1:54.0 
Art Garcia, So. California............ 4:12.5 
} miles—Allen Fisher, Wash. State.......... 9:24.7 
urdles—Jack Bon Ost. cc's: eisio'a 6 0:14.4 
irdles—Jack Davis..............seeeee 0:23.6 

lay—So. Catone (Stocks, Sorgen, 

RECAPS SIIONO ee servi ties side view tse dat 3:16.5 


ump—George Brown, U.C.L.A. 24 ft. 934 in. 
gees ee Barnes, Ore on, 
o. Calif. 

NIIP ER esta Segre tous, 6 ajc (al a rs 6 ft. 5% in. 

im Iness, So. Calif......... 183 ft. 5144 = 

—Ralph Sutton, Oregon piate: 224 ft. 24 4 n. 

aul ave Martindale, Idaho.. 14 ft. 3? is. 
j Parry O’Brien, So. Calif..... 
—Southern California........... 


Southwest 
: OUTDOOR 
Cie A (At Dallas, sang 


d _—Dean Smith, Texas. . 0:09.5 
‘Charles Thomas, Texas.. . 0:20.4 
hn DeWitt, Texas A. & M . 0:49.8 
hn Garmany, Texas A. & 1:59.6 
Rick Hieber, Arkansas...... . 4:26.8 
Lenroy Lowe, S. M. U.. . 9:46.5 
Val Joe Walker, S. M: U 0:14.1 
r Ralph Person, Texas. . . 0:22.5 
oud exas (Smith, Brownhill Mayes vps ; 
relay—Texas A, & M. (Mays, paeeree: 
‘gs erat omen “ater SUA ais dtr 3:24.2 
’ rs y Ragsdale, Texas 
Fit ere eile ties thse . 22 ft. 3% in. 
-Walter Davis, Texas 
6 ft. 10146 in. 
“ow Hooper, Texas A. & M...... 170 
‘ at Knight, S.M.U........ 194 ft. 4% in, 
‘ault—Tie among Don Graves, Texas 
M k Bernet and Jack Hooker, 
Y, aa eed pusnels, Texas....... tae ety ee 
ut—Darrow Hooper. n. 
—" exas A. Ua MM NA EEN Ee nolo sia e\ sil 9 4 pts. 


CONFERENCE TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1952 


Metropolitan (N. Y.) Association 
OUTDOOR 
{At Baker Field and Randalls Island) 


100 yd Sa icdy Remigino, Manhattan...... 
220—Lindy Remigino..............-.05 ons 
440—Dick Maiocco, N. Y. U........ cece eens 
880—Bill Persichetty, Fordham............. 
Mile—Terrence Foley, Fordham..... rms OOS 
2 miles—Biil Lucas, Manhattan............ 
120 hurdles—Bill Schertzer, Manhattan..... 
220 hurdles—George Shaw, Columbia....... 
Mile relay—-Fordham (O’Hare, Day, Murray, 


AID ORE ri. Gia ees Sain ate core eiepereee oe deleete aire 3:17. 

Broad jump—George Shaw.......... 23 ft. 314 in. 
High jump—Frank Gaffney, : 
Manhattan: vo 33.c.a0sns sen cces secs 6ft.14%inw | 

Discus—Albert Thompson, 
GColimbig i rab veils wean secee ae 144 ft. 11% in. 


Hammer—Steve Dillon, Manhattan. 172 ft. 51% in. 
Javelin—Jerry Gristina, Columbia.... 183 ft. 3 in. 
Pole vault—Richard Lynn,.N. Y. U.......... 3 ft 
Shot-put—Albert Thompson... 

‘eam—Manhattan.............6. eoecane 4 pts. 


INDOOR 


(At Coxe Cage, New Haven, and 102d Regiment 
Armory, New York) 


60 yd.—Lindy Remigino, Manhattan........ 0:06.6 
600—Dick Maiocco, N. ¥. U........... Sranieee 1:12.8 
1,000—Bill Persichetty, yorsneay: NBS ah Petey 1 bree A 
Mile—Terrence Foley, Fordham............ 4:22.6 
2 miles—Bill Lucas, Manhattan............ 9:27.4 


60 high hurdles—Charles Pratt, Manhattan. 0:08.0 
Mile relay—Manhattan (Ferraro, Lucas, 
Dixons Oarty) 2). / 5 .ccic scie elec ase a eee 3:23.8 


and Frank Gaffney, Manhattan (tie) 6 ft. 3 in. 
Pole vault—Richard Lynn and Charles 

Stevenson, N. Y. U. (tie)............- - 6 in. 
Shot-put—Albert Thompson, Columbia..... 50 ft. 
35-ib. weight—Steve Dillon, 

Manhattatas. 05053 os oe ns ope ieee 58 ft. Wiebe in. 
Team—Manhattan..........ccecceesereees 20 

Southeastern 
OUTDOOR 


(At Birmingham, Als.) 


100 yd.—Charles Johnson, La. State........ 0:09.9 
220—Jackie Creel, Auburn........... 0:21.2 
440—Don Johnson, Auburn....... 0:48.8 
880—Frank Albertson, Tennessee 1:52.8 — 
Mile—Alf Holmberg, Tenmessee............. 4:16.2 — 
2 miles—Alf Holmberg. ............... ie 1S Bee 
120 hurdles—Wiiliam Fickling ‘Auburn. .... 0:14.9 — 
220 hurdles—Jerry Simmons, ‘Miss. State, 0:24.6 
Mile relay—Alabama (Adams, McDonald, 
Richards; Bick) j).).c.ccue neeealesiee nee 3:18.6 
Broad jump—Charles Johnson...... ft. 1144 in. - 
High jump—Eimo Branch, Miss. State. 6 ft, 4 in. 
Discus—Jim Dillion, Auburn........ ft. 64% in. 
Javelin—Ed Baskin, Goorsia Tech... 200 ft. 936 in, 


Missouri Valley 
OUTDOOR 
(At Stillwater, Okla.) oi 
100 yd.— Paul Wells, Oklahoma A. & M.. a 
220—Larry McBride, Houston 
440—Wes Richers, Houston. . 
880—Billy Heard, Okla. A. & M.. Aisle 
Mile—Frederick keknon. Okla. A. & 
2 miles—Lonnie Picea Okla, A. eM 


Bie 348.5 
“9s g60734 in. 


Distuas Nick : Spinios, Houston 
Jayelin—Wayne Kroutil, Okla. A. & M. 191 
Pole vault—Delbert Grassman, fe) 

Shot-put—Nick Spiilios,."! 
Team—Oklahoma A. & 


_ Southern | 
; : (At Chapel Hill, N. C.) 
100 yd Herman Decker, V. M. 

_ 220—Henry Poss, Duke....... 
 440—William Johnson, V. iy 
 $80—Gene Brigham, North ¢ Carolina. 
Mile—William Sawyer, No. Car. State 
2 miles—Joe Shockley, No. Gar. State....... 

- 120 hurdies—Joel Shankle, Duk ; 
- 220 hurdles—Joel pede ete SGpek wpe noose 0 
Mile relay—V. P. I 
UG LNA gh pists pe pap aaa acer 


. 


PU ROA te 


SouRMocS 
ReaD 
; meeeenes 


and Dick Lentz, Maryland (tie). 6 ft. 136 in. 
Discus—Larry Hunt, West Virginia. 139 ft. 6 in. 
Javelin—Donald Cochran, P | 203 ft. 5% in. 
Pole vault—Jerry Cates, Buke.......1....... 3 ft. 
Shot-put—Larry Hunt............6.-. 49 ft. 714 in: 
eam—Maryland...........0.20008 eneraien pts. 
INDOOR 
(At Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
60 yd.—Henry Poss, Duke. 0:06.5 
440—William Johnson, V. P. 0:50.3 
880—A) Buehler, Maryland.......... 1:57.7 
Mile—Ciyde Garrison, No. Car. Qe 4:21.7 
2 miles—John Tibbetts. one tag bg 9352.9 
0 low hurdles—John Mapp, V A 0:07.9 
70 high hurdles—Tex Carter, Maryland . 0:09.0 
Mile relay—Ouke (Anderson, Hansen, Novak, 
pi CE Nett rasa este ics ae Tae erence ais ais 3:29. 


9 

Broad jump—Francis Nichols, Duke.. 21 ft. 55 in. 
High jump—Dick Lentz, aot SL and 

Ben Lanktord, V. P. I. (tle). .......... 6 ft. 2 in. 

Pole vault—Sam Jordan, North Caro- 

lina, and Jerry Cates, Duke (tte).... 
Shot-put—Jack Unterkofier, 


- 12 ft. 6 in. 


Ne arviamdies he cccsaes coaleie evel sie sees. 46 ft. 8% in. 
Team—Maryland..........+. eesvcoesescss SIM Pts. 
Big Seven 
(At Norman, Okla.) 

100 yd.— Thane Baker, Kansas State....... . 0:10.0 
220 Th PGR GE nite eo chicos saree tne v5 0:22.8 
. Mashburn, Oklahoma........... 0:48.3 
$80—Are Daizell, IS DREGE sd Sine Uinta ieee ora) sts 1:56.7 
Mile—Wes Santee, Kansas..............---- 4:22.4 
2 miles—Warren Rouse, Okiahoma... 1.1... 9 :42.5 
120 hurdies—Hi Faubion, anes: Shap SESS 0:15.3 
220 hurdles—Bob DeVinney, Kansas........ 0:24.3 
Mile relay—Kansas State ihowen ‘Caldwell, 
PRGWOFS SACL) oo oo. occ s chemin Sb a elereleig ss so 724. 


Broad jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma. 23 ft. 11 ee 
High jump—Bob Gordon ‘Missouri.... 6 ft. 65% i 
Discus—Jim Robertson, lowa State. 142 ft. 114 Hee 


_Javelin—Bill Fessler, Missouri..... . 181 ft. 14% in. 

Pole vault—Jim Floyd, Kansas....... 13 ft. 5% in. 

Shot-put—Wallace Tanner, Colorado,.. 49 ft. 7 in 

Team—Kansas...........-2.cscccccces «+. 121% in. 
: _ INDOOR 


(At Kansas City, Mo.) 


60 yd.— Thane Baker, Kansas State......... 0:06.3 

- 440—Thane Baker............-...5-+ Sigediecs, O80.2 

880—Don Crabtree, Oklahoma...... CARERS 1:54.6 

Mile—Wes Santee, Kansas.............-..-+ 4:17.8 

2 miles—Herb Sempce, Kamsas.......... wee 9:07.0 

60 low hurdles—Don Bed Ker, “Nebraska Pee eee 0:06.9 

60 high hurdles—Don Bedker.............-. 0:07.5 
_ Mile relay—Oklahoma (ee. Coichian, 

cCormick, Mashburn).........--..+--+- 3:214 


1 Switzer, Kansas 
wseats eo 23 ft. 5% in. 


fanip Richard Jones, Oklahoma.. 6 ft. 5 in. 
Pate vault—Jim Fioyd, Kansas.,..... 13 ft. 6 ine 
ghot-pur Wallace Tanner, Colorado... 50 ft. din 


Middle Atlantic Association 
(At Bethlehem, Pa.) 


100 yd.—Joe ger La Salle.......-+--.+ .- 0:10.0 

220—Joe Walker.........--.+.++- a atedate os 0:21.8 

440—John Manning, La Salle.........-...-- 0:50.8 
$80—Charles Harmon, La Salle.....-....... 1 

Milie—Donald Manger, Johns Hopkins 

2 miles—John Schafer, Lafayette....... sae 

120 hurdles—Harmon Brown, Lafayette. . 

220 hurdies—Wiltiam Lauder, Lafayette. ... eed y ° 0:25. 


1S ide Cama som ceatiay asbipe~ oy seinve ta; 


Sg scar 6 ft, 4 in. 
158 a 134 in. 


MPT Cae caedets, vial ©. aks nisin - 12 tt. es in. 
Vaasa se : 49 ag) a4 in. 
ONT 62 pts. 


t 
Big Ten 
OUTDOOR 
(At Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


100 yd.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern....... 0:09. 5 
iffinots. ...- wl dot Cia stay eae 


Rerone Ross, ea oo 


Michi- 
gan, and Ronald Mitchell, Ifhi- 
MOIS, (Che) Ecregsthcn epee es oe eo gee 6 ft. 514g ‘in. 

Discus—George Holm, Minnesota.. 159 ft. 1054 in. 

Pole vauit—Jerry Welbourn, Ohio on 


State, and Dick Coleman, Itinois ie 
Cit renin ean lace crin onin bce 14 it. 14 
Shot-put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan........ Sa ft5 5 
Team—HDlinois,.............. decdevesces O76 DUSEE 
INDOOR if 


(At Champatgn, Ti.) 


60 yd.—Jim Golliday, Northwestern, .. 
440—John Carroll, Michigan........+..-- 


880—Henry Cryer, Ufinois. ....... odin We scien 
Mile—John Ross, Michigan................. ae 69 
2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan.......... 
70 tow hurdles—Willlie Williams, IMinois. . 
70 high hurdles—Joel McNulty, IHinois..... 
Mile relay—lIowa (Boylan, Wheeler, Ebert, 

Scott) (cca cies cos eee net Fen tio 318.3 
Broad jump—Horace Coleman, 

Michigan .2i6)5: PIskyee yeoeeheee oes 22 ft. 11% the 
High jump—Ronald Mitchell, 

TiinOl8). £5... 35 Side tieeiel aie eee ae 6 Pi 5 
Pole vaule—Dick Coleman, Illinois..... 14 ft. 31 


Shot-put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan 53 i ok ino 
Team—Illinois, «).)./..<.ches tie cc oe aoa 5935 oe 


Central Collegiate Conference 
(Open meet) PI 
(At Marquette University Stadium, Miiwaukee) ae 


100 yd.— Willie Williams, eee seas aja/ale oc 6:09.9 
220—James Ford, Drake........... bowrnoae OIee 
440—James Lavery, Drake... 1.2: eeveveedere ; 
880—Ted Wheeler, Iowa. .............. 4 
Mile—Leonard Truex, Ohio State........... 
2 miles—Richard Ferguson, fowa........... Oe 
120 hurdles—Joel preNuls Mllinols......... 
220 hurdles—Joel McNulty............-.... 
440 relay—lIllinois Williams, Corley, 

McNulty, McSween)..........c08ccncecers 0 
Mile relay—lIilinois (Corley, Siders, Swank, 

IMicS weenk) s,s \cntovarcisn s siesesstelalelaialel ia retetnlararane 
Broad jump—Meredith Gourdine, 

KELEED iS ue eet ae aataee lahterens 3 ft. 8%, 
High jump—J. Lewis Hall, Florida. wee 33 ft. 746 
Dicus—Jim Dillion, Auburn......-; 160 ft. 10 
Javelin—Ed Baskin, Georgia Tech... 202 ft. 9% 
Pole yvault—Dick Calisch and Dick Cole- 


man, Illinois (tie), ........... 13 ft. 6 in. 
Shot-put—Garl Shield, Alabama 50 ft. 11 i 
Team—lIllinois. ..... Meialspa lates <i Meese veace 10D 


Central A. A. 
OUTDOOR 
(At Baltimore, M4.) 


100 yd.— Arthur Bragé, Morgan State....... 
220—-Arthur BraQg.csrat sce sswrdwoe covevee 
440—George Rhoden, Morgan State... 
880—Reginald Victor, No. Car. A. & T....... 
Mile—Andrew Graham, No. Car. Coll.... 
2 miles—Leon Kess, Morgan State..... 
120 hurdles—Larry Calhoun, No, Car. Coll... 0 
220 hurdle Cathoun,...... rica ior 022 
Mile relay—Morgan State (Boasmond, Mor- 
gan, Rogers, R en). ptreeeeree 32 
Medley relay—Morgan State (@hoden, 


LaBeach, Bragg, Thomas)....-... we Uiedlae 3 29. 
Broad jump—Lancelot Thompson, 

Morgan. State,......-.2.+..eees ft. 11) 
High jum Theodore tik Lincoin.. 6 ft. 
Discus—Mitchell, No. Car. A te, 


Tecie- 833 
Javelin—J. Courtney, No. Car. fi.. 
Pole vault—Tie among Wilftam Brown, 
Howar dL Rena Gee, potas State, 


and T. Williams, LimcoIn......... . 
Shot-put—Andrew Rodez, Virginia’ 

Union. oi sive vee weisers 4 disin.eeaceoibee Sep eeane 
Team Morgan State. sccccsrsccsccceeese O44 


BIG TEN : 


Baseball—Illinois and Michigan (tie) 
-Basketball—Illinois 
‘Fencing—Tllinois 

Golf—Michigan 

Gymnastics—Illinois 

_ Swimming—Ohio State 
Tennis—Indiana 

‘Track (indoor) —Tllinois 

Track (outdoor) —Illinois 

_ Wrestling—Ilinois 


PACIFIC COAST 


Baseball—Oregon State 

Basketball—v. C. L. A. 

Golf (Northern Division)—Oregon (dual 

meet) and Washington (tournament); 

_ Southern Division—Stanford (dual meet) 

Rowing—California 

Swimming (No. Div.)—-Washington; So. 

iv.—Stanford 

nis (No. Div.) Washington; So. Div.— 

. C, L. A. and California (tie) 
rack—Southern California 


SOUTHERN 


5 s Baenait North Carolina State 
Golf—North Carolina 
as) oe eae Carolina 


Xo) aa (outdoor)—Maryland 
tling—Maryland 


er 
ipa 


‘Bobby Jones. 
player—Bill Tilden. 


test upset—The Boston Braves’ 
aight world series victory over the 
elphia Athletics in 1914. 


r amatic event—Dempsey-Firpo 
4 fight at the Polo 
ds, ‘New York, Sept. 14, 1923. 


_ INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1952 9 


-Tennis—Texas 


SOUTHWEST 


Baseball—Texas 
Basketball—Texas Christian 
Fencing—Texas A. & M. 
Golf—Texas 
Swimming—Texas 


Track—Texas A. & M. 


BIG SEVEN 


Baseball—Missouri 
Basketball—Kansas 
Golf—Oklahoma 
Swimming—Oklahoma 
Tennis—Oklahoma 

Track (indoor)—Kansas 
Track (outdoor)—Kansas 
Wrestling—Oklahoma 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Baseball—Florida 
Basketball—Kentucky 
Golf—Georgia 
Swimming—Georgia Tech 
Tennis—Tulane 
Track—Alabama 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


Baseball—St. Louis 
Basketball—St. Louis 
Golf—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Tennis—Houston 
Track—Oklahoma A. & M. 


, 
ATHLETES OF THE YEAR 
(Associated Press polls) 
MALE FEMALE eo 
1931—Pepper Martin (baseball); Helene Madison 


(swimming) 
eee ene Sarazen (golf); Mildred Didrikson © 
oe 2 
1933—Carl Hubbell (baseball); Helen vies 
Dean (baseball); Virginia Van Wie 4 


tennis 
1934—Dizzy 
1935 doe Louls (boxing); Helen Wills Moody 
ennis 
1936—Jesse Owens (track); Helen Stephens (track) :s 
1937—Don_ Budge (tennis); Katherine Rawls é 
(swimming) 
1938—Don Budge (tennis); Patty Berg (golf) 
1939—Nile Kinnick (football) ; Alice Marble eennlae .. 
aiid Harmon (football); Alice Marble — 
en 
1941—Joe DiMaggio (baseball); Betty Hicks Newell 
1943 Prank Sinkwich (football); Gloria Callen 
swimming) ; 
1943—Gunder Hagg serach) Patty Berg (golf) phit 
1944—Byron Nelson (golf); Ann Curtis (swimming) 
DE St eae bbe hig (golf); Mildred Didrikson 
aharias 
19467 Glenn Davis (football); Mildrea D. Zaharias 
19 f obaae Lujack (football); Mildred D. Za- 
harias (golf) 2 
1948—Lou Boudreau (baseball); Fanny mepraicr. f 
Koen (track) 
1949—Leon Hart (football); Marlene dred D. 
ek ace aes Ptaeeete: (baseball) ; Mildred L 
ria ‘ 


(golf) 
1951—Dick Kazmaier (football) ; Mauree 
(tennis) 


2 Ning ae gis eee a! = 


ane = = 2 ‘ z i 


' ines goes back so far in history that. 
3 there is no possibility of tracing it to 
any particular aboriginal source. The oldest 
rowing race still on the calendar is the 
“Doggett’s Coat and Badge” contest among 
professional watermen of the Thames 

- (England) that began in 1715. The first 
Oxford-Cambridge race was held at Henley 
in 1829. Competitive rowing in the United 
States began with matches between boats 
rowed by professional oarsmen of the New 
York water front. They were oarsmen whoa 
rowed the small boats that plied as ferries 
from Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and 
return, or who rawed salesmen down the. 
harbor to meet ships arriving from Europe. 
Since the first salesman to meet. an in- 
coming ship had some advantage over his 
rivals, there was keen competition in the 
bidding for fast boats and the best oars- 
men. This gave rise to match races for a 
purse or a side bet on many occasions. 

The first. of such races was held in June, 
1811, im four-ocared gigs. 

Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 

United States between 1820 and 1830 and 


Rowing Statistics 


Source: From. Amertcan Rowing, Copyright. by Robert. F. Kelley; courtesy of GP. Putnam's Sons. 
Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Recerd 


at Contre Harbor, N. H., In 1852; Springfield, Mass., tr 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mazs., 1859 
eas keepsie, N. Y SOT wide Caemell viet ha 20:34; Derby, © In’ 1942, 1962 

i Jae t Pough! sie. . Y., in t wit ret victor im 2 ; Derby, Conm., In a 
Basten: Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1878, and 4 miles thereafter. 4 


" Rowed 
1870; N. ¥., 1874-75; New 


ROWING. 


ai ry ae 


seven students of Yale joined together to 
purchase a four-oared lap-streak gig in. 
1843. The first. Harvard-Yale race was held 
Aug. 3, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 
The first time an American college crew 
went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard 
challenged Oxford and was defeated on the _ 
Thames. There were early college rowing — E 
races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worees=- 
ter, Mass., and om Saratoga Lake, N. ¥., 
but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, 
in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- __ 
keepsie, as the setting for the annual 
“Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the LRA. 
shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio, and im 
1952 it was moved to Syracuse, N. ¥. The 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
organized i 1872, has conducted annual 
championship regattas. since that. time. 
The first rowing races were held with lap 
streak gigs but shells came imto general — 
favor about. a century ago. The eutrigger 

was invented in 183@ by COlasper, an 
Englishman. Yale used the sliding seut in 

1870. ta 


78 to. to 1916, 1: to 1941, and since 19: 


Year Winner | Year Winner 
WOES. Harvard. ....... F 1922... cs VINO... on osaes 
1887)... 5. Valens cigs nett 20:48 1923...... Valet ccc 
1993...... VWalesscie setae k 1924. ..... Vale. d.... Ses st: 
1894...... NROS eas 1995... Wah, sis cc acue 
189...... Valen: cattea. cs 1926... awe VON. 5 chee mresued 
1897...... Vales ods ee ees 1987. ...5. Harvard... 
1998...... Vales en staat 1926.55... ¥ale.'.. ccc asens 
¥899...... Harvard... ...... ¥925.....5 Vater. Re coe 
1900...... Yale... eget 1986. ..... Vales. 5 camseruee 
1961S! ¥ator. ca. ccm WOE. foes Fiarvard...... 
i er DF Seen ieee 1982....... Harvard. ....... 
#963...... Vale’. cetscelesis 1933. ..... Harvard... 
1907. ..... Yolo sa. sas sis 1984.0... Valens eaves: 
1965 ones Vala wis slanyietse 1985.20.40. Yalessticces a 
190Gen ete Harvard... 1936. oe Harvard........ 
1 Vales cacdanes WSFa...0. Harvard's ene 
Harvard. . 19084... Harvard. :...... } F9SRooe so Harvard esac 
Harearé. ; 1908s oe HAYCaIG = crcsie'-to Pe Ae Harvard........ 
1810.5... Harvard........ | S40... Harvard. ....... 
ASE ne ct Harvard. ... | I94P...... Harvard........ 20:40 
Deo aise Harvard. ... WAL hc rink Harvard........ 10:09 
1913 aan Harvard... 1943-45, .. No races ' 
1914...... Valo. ob ctccanies 19468. .,.. Harvard....... 
1915831 Valarie «,accvees 1947...,.. Harvard 
ISTO os Harvard. ....... 
1917...... No race 
19185. .... Harvard. ....... js 
19995,.... NONE pink roisivier Wore saa Harvard... 
1920 oes Harvard........ TSB 2 en.) ValOirerate aes age 
1920 as. Vale cacmatne 20:41 


1 Harvard wen by 3 to 4 
g disabled in collision. ‘* Yale stroke 
‘ oe ‘ousatonic. “Gourse was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 


8! 


2 Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 
taken from shell near 3-mile mark. 
7 Rowed at 2 miles, 


broke downstream record. ™ Both crews broke upstream record. ; as 


37 Yale did not 
5 Race was informal; rowed at 
5 Rowed at 1% miles, *B 


- Rowed on Saratega Lake (3 rniles) 1898. Rowed on 
in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1932, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. 


Year Time First Second 
: 21:25 Columbia........ Cornell 
19:59 Cotnellecnass, & Harvard......... 
20:474/5  Cornell.......... Columbia 
15:511/2 Pennsylvania..... Cornell... 2.00. 
26:4 Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... 
19:44 3/5 Pennsylvania. ...Wisconsin....... 
18:53 1/5 Cornell... 22... Columbia........ 
» 19:53/5 Cornell... ....... Wisconsin. ...... 
18:57 Cornell.......... Georgetown...... 
20:22 3/5 Syracuse........ Cornéllc es 2: 
20:29 Cornell.......... Syracuse. ....... 
19:364/5 Cornell.......... Pennsylvania.... 
20:2 2/5 Cornell... Columbia........ 
19:241/5  Syracuse........ Columbia........ 
19:2 Cornell.......... Columbia........ 
be 20s4e71/5. Carnell, ;..: 62s. Pennsylvania... 
20:104/5 Cornell.......... Columbia........ 
eer 8812/0 = Connell sicc5 6... Wisconsin....... 
- 19:283/5  Syracuse........ Cornell ances a 
19:374/5  Columbia........ Pennsylvania... 
A9=96 0/010 SCOMMellscaes.. s<sic Stanford........ 
20:15 2/5  Syracuse........ Cornell... 03.4: 
j Syracuse........ Corelle ncec ac 
NAVY essccrvuiese terns California........ 
Nay seinniicaicee'« Washington...... 
Washington...... Navysiteacaan 
: Washington...... Wisconsin....... 
‘19:24 4/5 = Navy............ Washington...... 
19:28 3/5 Washington...... Navyaa neta: 
q Columbia........ Washington...... 
California........ Columbia........ 
Columbia........ Washington...... 
Cornell.......... Syracuse........ 
INV wer os violin’ Cornell.......... 
California........ Cornell.......... 
California........ Washington...... 
California..... Ware COMMON ce, ed esse 
Washington...... California........ 
Washington...... Navy cic msc: 
NAVY oss oats California........ 
California........ Washington...... 
Washington...... Cornell.......... 
Washington...... California........ 
NAVY ite cla ans Cornell.......... 
Washington...... California........ 
California........ Washington...... 
Fighth 
1926—Cornell 
1930—Wisconsin 


1931—Wisconsin 
1932—M, I. T. 
1940—Princeton 
1941—M. |. T. 
1947—M. I. T. 
1948—Wisconsin 
1949—Columbia 


Ninth 
1931—M. 1. T. 
1941—Columbia 
1947—Pennsylvania 
1948—Syracuse 
1949—Syracuse 


sa ‘three miles. + Record for four miles. 


fa 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD 
(Varsity eight-oared shells—4 cata 


Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, Y. (2 miles) 1920. Racing suspende f 
flowed at 3 miles from Mao to 1924, inclusive, and since 1947. 


Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
Pennsylvania Columbia 
Wisconsin....... Columbia 
Cornell...6. 0.03% Columbia 
Cornell seaavica Columbia........ Georgetown ; 
Wisconsin....... Georgetown...... Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
Columbia,....... Pennsylvania....Syracuse........ Georgetown 
Wisconsin. ...... Pennsylvania....Syracuse........ Columbia 
Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ Georgetown...... Wisconsin 
Georgetown...... Columbla........ Pennsylvania... . Wisconsin 
Syracuse........ Wisconsin. ...... Columbia... ..... Georgetown 
Navy:.3i2 cba Pennsylvania... .Wisconsin....... Georgetown 
Cornell.......... Pennsylvania... . Wisconsin 
Syracuse........ Wisconsin....... Pennsylvania 
-Columbia........ Syracuse...,.... Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania....Wisconsin....... Syracuse 
Columbia........ Syracuse........ Pennsylvania... .Stanford 
Washington...... Wisconsin. ...... Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
= Cornelian ares Syracuse........ Washington...... Wisconsin 
Syracuse........ Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Cornell.......... Pennsylvania... .Syracuse........ Columbia 
Syracuse........ Cornelis a. Columbia........ Pennsylvania 
Columbia........ Syracuse. ...2... Cornell.......... Pennsylvania 
Cornelliceasaccce Pennsylvania... .Syracuse.,...... Columbia 
Wisconsin....... Pennsylvania. ...Cornell.......... Syracuse 
Syracuse........ Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ California 
California........ Navy icone cee Cornell. cancers Syracuse 
Washington...... Cornell.......... Navyceenc canemen Syracuse 
Pennsylvania....Navy............ Wisconsin 
Led rd bis sie 1 cones California........ Columbia........ Washington 
Washington...... California........ Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
Washington...... Navysscccinicn tans Syracuse........ Columbia 
Nayyiisisseeaecias Cornell ec. ccaes Pennsylvania... . Syracuse 
Washington...... Navy sich ats. Syracuse........ Pennsylvania 
Navy s.acsniin Columbia........ Gornell.......... Pennsylvania 
Cornelliee manne: Syracuse. ....... California........ Columbia 
Washington...... Columbia........ Wisconsin....... Cornell 
Navysopsceseski Cornell.......... Syracuse........ Wisconsin 
Syracuse........ Navy ne tee California........ Columbia 
Cornell.......... Syracuse........ Princeton........ Wisconsin — 
Washington...... California........ Princeton........ Syracuse 
Navy iiatateitenun Cornellix.« axis Wiel lee eae Princeton 
Cornell.......... WEY sScsqnadneer Princeton........ Pennsylvania 
Tenth Twelfth 
1947—Rutgers 1949—Rutgers 
1948—Columbia 
1949—Stanford Svaenen aon 
1895—Pennsylvania 1929—Syracuse « 
Eleventh 1897—Pennsylvania 1929—California — 
1947—Columbia 1907—Syracuse 1929—Cornell 
1948—Rutgers \929—M. |. T. 1930—Navy 
1949—M. I. T. 


MARIETTA REGATTA 


1950—Varsity Fe miles)—1, Washington (8:07.5) 
California; Wisconsin; 4, Stanf ford: { Di Ley ad 
6, Coldeabiny ¢ 7, Cornell; 8, onnaytonniel 


Princeton; 10, Syracuse; ll, Rutgers; 12, Navy 


JUNE 1 
Mipidthd (2 mites)— swear oe 


United States Champienships 
(At Worcester, Mass., and Philadelphia) 


-*Single sculls—Jonn 5. Kelly Jr., Philagetphia...... 7:21.8 

Assn, singte sculls—Rudy Jezek, New York A. C..... 8:57.2 
_ -mile single sculis—Larry Kelly, Fairmount R. A., 
—YETLERT SLT Toe ete en Ae ee 1:24.6 

*Doupie sculls—Pat Costetlo-Walter Hoover, Jr., De- 
MMMITOR BORE CIID. 0 viynieic & curse civiawis olesiaipin ecw aleene 6:51.4 
— Quaarupte sculls—Fairmount KR. A.........0.e00eee 6:56.8 

*Pair-oared sneil witnout coxswain—Charles Logg, 
MSE =TOMUPUCE, RUTSEIS....csceccac ces eves seces 708.2 
_ -*Pair-oared shell witn coxswain—Duval Hecht and 
Jim Fifer (im Briggs, vox), Stantord University.. 7:39.6 
 *4-oared snell without coxswain—u. 5. Naval Acad- 
. IDV ere oi arala vie ate sts widte’s.o aud claistels sis e aty's's wets 6:34.1 
 #4-oared snell with coxswain—Uuniv. of Washington 6:46.2 
 *8-oared sneli—U. S. Naval Acagemy.............. 6 5767. 

Intermeaiate %-oarea sneli—Uta Oominton 6. C., 

WE AME CLEA W Ase ay veicie Saicalai= > eiers o's eio.eiaie0 ve cleave 6:38.4 

145-1b. singte sculls—Ruay Jezek......... esuenese owl 
; 145-Ib. 4% -mile singie sculis—Kuay Jezek.......... 1:23.6 
), 145-Ib. doubte scutls—Dick Mahan-John Kaufmann, 
Vesper B. C., Philadelphia. sentctes cites sie:0e10)9:<'4 7:54 
4 145-Ib. quaurupte sculls—Vesper B.C.............. 7:37.2 

__145-Ib. 4-oared snell witn coxswain—Detrort B.C... 8:02.2 

~ 145-Ib. 8-oured shell—West Side R. C., Buffaio..... 

_ Team (Barnes Tropny)—New York A. C. b noone 78 pts. 


‘ 


-* Aiso inal O1ympte tryout at 2,000 meters; other 
events at 14% miles except quarter-mile races. + The 
U.S. Naval “academy also scored 78 points, but the 


gq 
h British Henley 

‘ ‘Diamond Sculls—Mervyn Wood, Australia 
Grand Challenge Cup—Leander R. C., 
England 


‘Thames Challenge Cup—University of 
2B ORE AM aeagaabe 150-pound varsity 


NN. Y. A. C. was awarded the trophy on first places, 3 to 2. 


BR SR cde ; ‘ 
‘ Me ers A - OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Source: ©. Leverich Brett, alton 1 Ne Dow, Association ot Amateur Oarsmen Year Book and 
: t A. O. Rowing News 
ee, Intercollegiate . 
a Date Regatta Winner Where held Miles 
Mar. 29028 nS Oxfora-Cambridge....... Oxtord nance haneetictc London; Eng.:c5\s0e coe Sean sees edad 
ASH 9 8. oes AOGOUMS CUP exe. caper ens Pennsylvatia........... Philadelphia............ l Hesicicccsbese 
April26..2. <<... Blackwell Cup.......... Pennsylvania........... New: York Sans ict2kjsos 1353 acs deacte ee 
Mayr 3: ..ce esse Compton Cup........... Marvardiccstins scones Princeton, N.J......,... Tao sae 
May 10....... x lAdams Cup..c..egoeee- Navy. bo cnet. a) aaece Cambridge, Mass........ Amaro ie Se 
NiayRlO ics cninis:s Carnegie Cup,.......... Princeton ni ucee cheats Princeton Nots.. cash es T345 oc nape 
LE Dad Vail Assn........... La Salle (Phila.),........ Boston Ser. tee acer see Baie Iie’ .n8s neues 
| AUCRYS viene ee Eastern Assn............ Navyo3. a0’. ..2i.ceheenee Princeton, N.J.......... 2,000: Ms, sence 
EDT At oe nea Pacifier Geaste.s).pnetinse: Californiarsticccs: eee Oakland, Calif.........-. RE Bo BAe 
May 24......... Western sprint.......... Californias ..cc ci. seeks Newport Harbor, Calif. 2,000 sm erin ceie 
Besoneey.c.-..... California-Stanford...... CaliforniaG-cs.:-.. <n eaeer Oakland, Calif........... K chcisenacric 
June 14......... Wisconsin-California..... WISCONSIN =). wa:cactewenies Madison, Wis............ Tere ooat aerate 
HARVARD-YALE 
PUB ZO oes 09.5 Junior varsity........... Male csk Pocanes eae 3 New London, Conn....... 2 aes sities nletsle SNe 
U4) Raa FIGSHMAN is onec'ssiceee's Harvardin ctw eterente New London............ Qiseeetes da aae C 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ROWING ASSOCIATION 
UG 721 c miesisictoia VATSHEVS cc car esistcvate pteaae NaVYideacseich core tee Syracuse: NaVasun' vera Sudeje yas nares cays 
JUNO ANG och. sis. Junior varsity........... NAVY: coe Reclctens wsvateretne Syracuse, N.Y........ We Precise sco! 3 
_ June BU as asic FTOSRMAM Sc wicipiars cle crer NOVY c.f. cisisteniereenie net Syracuse, N. ¥.......... aaa aitetsraeetets aictaa 
150 POUNDS é 
BMAV eS un sche see: Goldtnwait Cup.../...... Hanvand-sereche certoatetene Princeton, N.J.......... RS Sons wees 
May 102. os. Eastern Assn.*.......... Pennsylvania........... Princeton, N.J.......... TH6sc5ctences Set, 
MAY cox scenes Wood-Hammond Cup.... Pennsylvania........... Princeton, N.J.......... U6: teres AGOeS 
* Wnght Cup. 4 4 


1952 I. R. A. REGATTA 

(At Syracuse, N. Y., June 21) 

Varsity (3’miles)—1, Navy (15:08.1); 2, Princeton; 3, Cornell; 
4, Wisconsin; 5, California; 6, Columbia; 7, Washington; 
8, Stanford; 9, Pennsylvania; 10, M. 1. T.; 11, Syracuse. — 
Junior Varsity (3 miles)—1, Navy (15:37. 3); 2, Washington; 
3, Catifornia; 4, Pennsylvania; 5, Cornell; 6, Princeton; 
7 Columbia; 8, Syracuse. Ko 
Freshman (2 miles)—1, Navy (10:16.9); 2, Cornell; 3, Pri 
ton; 4, Syracuse; 5, Pennsylvanta; 6, Columbia; + M. 
8 Wisconsin, 


Koyal Canadian Henley* 

(At Port Dalhousie, Ontario, Juiy 23-26) 

Championship singles—Joseph Angyal, New York Yj 
A, 


i i a i iii ay 


f 


Assn. singles—Bob Platt, Don R. C., Toronto....... 
Open %-mile dash—Gabby Beauary, Lachine 
(Quebec) R..C.... 3. 2 aa aeeoueneeeeeete Rann 
Sr. doubles—Jack Charlton-Bop Platt, Don R. C...., 
Sr. fours with coxswain—Detroit Boat Club. . 
Sr. patr-oared shells—J. Hewson, R. Mazierski Ww 
Side R. C., Buffalo (rowover)........... eacKoS 5 
Sr. eights—West Side Rowing Club 
Sr. 155-Ib. fours—West Side R. C......... sige ayayea 3 
Sr. 155-lb. ergnts—West Side &. C........... Jeovece E 
Sr. 145-Ib. singles—Rudy Jezek, New York A. C... 
Sr. 145-tb. doubles—Dick Mahan-John Kaufmann, : 
Vesper B. C., Philadelphia............... slaaaley 
Sr. 145-Ib. fours—Detroit Boat Club....... Beene. 7s 
Sr. 145-Ib. erghts—Toronto Argonauts.......... ; 
Team—West Side R. C., Buffalo..............4. 
* The Heniey distance is 1546 miles. 


Frank Sedgman of Australia and D 
Hart of Coral Gables, Fla., retained th 
mixed doubles crown in the 1952 ye 
don tennis, tournament, 


«Is were devised for utility, to aid those 

who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 
' wegians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 
habitants of northern lands used skis for 
many centuries before skiing became a 
sport. Emigrants from these countries 
brought skis to the United States with 
- them. The first skier of record in the 

United States was 2 mailman by the name 
of “Snowshoe” Thomson, born and raised 
in Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 
‘United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


diz 1952 CHAMPIONS 
Source: Frank Elkins, The New York Times. 


North American 

Herr (At Banff, Alberta) 

Downhill—Bob Dawson, Banff, Alberta..... 1:54.8 
lalom—Otto Von Allman, Sun Valley, zione 1:54.4 
Combined—Otto Von Allmen,......... 159.79 pts. 
Let ead ack Roocroft, Vancouver, 


Sea ee a ee ear er ee 


st ; United States 

eee (open)—Merrill Barber, Brattleboro (Vt.) 

um ping (closed)—Clarence Hill, 
ch.) S. 


Be otiatis (open-closed)—-Silas Dunklee, Sun 
alley S. C. 
‘Combined—Corey Engen, Payette Lakes (Idaho) 


s. C. 
D ownhill (open)—Ernie McCulloch, Mont Trem- 


ea 
anit (closed) —Dick ‘Buek, Sun Vailey S. C. 
oe (open-closed)—Jack Reddish, Sun Valley 


‘ombined (open-closed)—Jack Reddish 

iant slalom—Gale Spence, Aspen, Colo. 

Ji Sn tees (senior)—Howard Jansen, Norge S. C., 
icag 


Ishpeming 


WOMEN 


Sow anill—_Mre. Andrea Mead Lawrence, Pico S. C., 

__ Rutland, Vt. 

slom—Mrs. Andrea M. Lawrence 

bined—Mrs. Andrea M. Lawrence 

ant eeu Mrs. Rhona Wurtele Gillis, Palo 
a 


Awards 
< etila Trophy (best American-born ski 
iach at nationals)-——Merrill Barber 
P. Blegen Memorial Piaque and Medal (out- 
. S. skiing over the years)— 
alt Lake City 
rophy (outstanding contribution to 
kiing «ota Phare year)—Alfred D. Lindley 


han ernational Trophy (outstanding record in 
onal pee pa) Mire: Andrea Mead 


a WRESTLING, 1952 
: "National A. A. U. Championships 
(At Ithaca, N. Y., April 3-5) 
Sidney Nodiand, Long Island Grapplers 
Jack Blubaugh, Armed Forces 
Jo: ah Henson, Armed Forces 
-Newt Copple, Champaign, III. 
mes La Rock, New York A. C. 
huford Swift, Armed Forces 
ty Wittenberg, Police Sports Assn., New York 
“eae Richard Clark, Rome (N. Y.) Air Base 


Oly: to ‘National Collegiate A. A., and Eastern 
ollegi za Association cbamplons see index.) 


skis through twenty successive Winton 
carrying mail from northern California’ 
Carson Valley, Nevada. ‘ 
Ski clubs sprang up about sixty years 
ago where there were Norwegian and 
Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and ski contests were held in that 
territory in 1886. On Feb. 21, 1904, at 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of skiers — 
organized the National Ski Association 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport, — 
now has more than 450 member clubs. 


Long Jumps (Official American) 


Distance, 
Year Made by and place in feet 
1905 Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. » 106 
1908 John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich............ 122 
1910 August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
1913 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 185 
1917 Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 203 
1919 Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 214 
1932 Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y.............. 235 
1934 John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif.............. 240 
1937 Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
1939 Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
1939 Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
1941 Alf Engen, |ron Mountain, Mich............ 267 
1941 Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash,......... 273 
1941 Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
1942 Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 
1949 Joe Perrault, Iron Mountain, Mich.......... 297 
1950 Gordon Wren, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 297 
1950 Billy Olson, ron Mountain, Mich........... 297 
1951 Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs.... 316 


Finn Sets Jumping Record 


Tauno Luiro of Finland set a world long- 
Jump record on skis when he soared 456 
feet at Oberstdorf, Germany, on March 2, 
1951. This mark is not recognized by 
the Federation Internationale de Ski, the 
sport’s ruling body, because it was made — 
on a hill more than 80 meters long. 


WATER SKIING, 1952 

Source; American Water Ski Association “ys 

NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(At Minocqua, Wis., Aug. 15-17) 


Men—Emilio Zamaudio, Cuernavaca, Mexico 1205 
Women—Marguerite Williams, Holland, Mich. 1208 
Mae (over 35)—Bruce Parker, Amityville, 


Junior boys—-Joe Mueller, McQueeney, Texas 1400 
Mixed doubles—Bruce Parker-Evelyn Wolford, 
Amityville, N. Y A 


ee i i a i ied 


Water Ski Mark to Cozzens 


Bob Cozzens of Cypress Gardens, Fla.,- 
set a world jumping record in water skiing 
when he leaped 87 feet in the Dixie Tow 
nament at Cypress Gardens in April, 
The previous mark was 80 feet, set we 


HE GAME OF bowling that is the favorite 
sport of millions of “keglers” in the 
United States is an indoor development of 
the more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
vives as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
prehistoric in origin and probably goes 
back to Primitive Man and round stones 
that were rolled at some target. It is be- 
lieved that a game something like nine- 
pins was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
and Germans as long ago as a.D. 1200 
at which time the game was played out- 
doors with an alley consisting of a single 
plank 12 to 18 inches wide along which 
was rolled a ball toward three rows of 
three pins each placed at the far end 
of the alley. When the first indoor alleys 
_ were built and how the game was modified 
from time to time are matters of dispute. 
Much of the confusion arises from a lack 
of certainty as to which game is meant, 
“bowls” or “bowling”, one with a “jack” 
and the other with “pins”, in historical 
passages. 


Bowling Statistics 


Source; American Bowling Congress, 


American Bowling Congress Tournament Records 


BOWLING oC ae 


It is supposed that the early settlers of 
New Amsterdam (New York City) being 
Dutch, they brought their two bowling 
games with them. About acentury agothe 
game of nine-pins was flourishing in the __ 
United States but so corrupted by gam- 
bling on matches that it was barred by _ 
law in New York and Connecticut. Since 
the law specifically barred “nine-pins”, it 
was eventually evaded by adding another 
pin and thus legally making it a new game. 
The genius who thought up that simple — 
method of outwitting the law and putting — 
@ popular game in motion once more re- — 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- — 
crease in the number of pins, the old | 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban- 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pins — 
that remains the rule to this day. Various 
organizations were forried to makerulesfor 
bowling and supervise competition in the 
United States but none was successful un- hs 
til the American Bowling Congress, organ- 
ized Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling Bae 


Type of record Holder and home city Score 
High team fotal........... Miginicieieecteletiare Hise Birk Bros., Chicago................. aeashueacater Sula Oca 
MIBNCATILEAMGsar ccs kdincentcodae As earareeces Tea Shop, Milwaukee..................2005 METeMON aC 1186 
PHBHPOONOIOS OIA 04s oy vc keh coa gy fierteigs vas aiviale Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland..........-....... 1453 
BHieH Doubs SANG. .).5. 0.5... -ae oe clegedevas ces J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo..................5 544 
High singles total............ Lee Sougtard, Datroiti.s. .sseas sear nen sree 775 
High all events total.......... Max Stein, Belleville, Wh... 6... cap ecw eee eeeee 2070 193 
High 3 games in any event tes Jouplard; Detrolt.: 9...) ss serie sees e ntetetetate 775 51 
AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 
Year Singles Score Doubles 
1 Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky......ss6+++ 774 J. Devine—G. Heup, Beloit, Mich.............. Mins 
e it Walter Lachowski, oe Pa.. a Tae 712 E. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa....,...-....— 
1932 Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio.,.,..,.... 731 F, Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis..... 
1933 Earl Hewitt, Erie, Pa...... Vieeee ET PO sed G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee, Wis,... 
~ 1934 Jerry Vidro, Grand Rapids, Mich.......... 721 G. Rudolph—J. Ryan, Waukegan, Ill................ 
1935 Don Brokaw, Canton, Ohio...,.......00+4 733 C. Summerix—H. Souers, Akron, Ohio............. 1 
1936 { Charles Warren, Springfield, If........... 735 | A. Slanina—M. Straka, Chicago, Ill........... ie 
1937 Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y,......... 749 V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo.—N. Burton, Dallas, Texas far 
; 1938 Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.,........+--- 746 D. Jonnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
1939 Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ull...cs6e. seer 730 P. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio............ 
Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind,........+. vamwate H, Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, Woesseeseneseeeneens 
Fred Ruff, Bellevilie, Ill........15-6+ anne W, Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis,.......-...+- 7 


John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio... 
‘Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif... ait 
“Junie McMahon, Chicago........+c+ese0s 
‘Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohio......../.66+ 721 
’ Bernard Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio......, 716 
” Everett Letns, Aurora, Il..s.eseeeeveesees 757 
Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich........,...- grits 
Al Sharkey, Chicago......50+.+eeseeeeee 758 


E. Nowicki—G. Baier, Milwaukee, Wis..... 4 
J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Bufflao, N. Y....... ’ 
Ed Doerr, Jr—Len Springmeyer, St. Louis...... 
J. Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago............... 
D. Van Boxel, Green Bay—E. Bernhardt,. Sturgeon 
W. Ebosh-E. Linsz, Cleveland.....ssssceseness 
Bob Benson—E£d Marshall, Lansing, Miphis.:. Perec 
Steve Nagy-John Klares, Cleveland......:..ssse0e0 


All-events 


George Morrison, Chicago, Ill............ 1985 Graff & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich.................0-008 
Mike Mauser, Youngstown, Ohio......... 1966 | S&L Motor, Chicago, Ill.........000.. 2... ee eee 
Hugh Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1980 Jefferson Clothiers, Dayton, Ohio.................- 
Gil Zunker, Milwaukee, Wis............. 2060 Flaig Opticians, Covington, Ky............e.eseeeee 
Walt Reppenhagen, Detroit, Mich........ 1972 Strohs; Detrolt; Mich css. 1 2 os eae lewis ae vickis hate 
Ora Mayer, San Francisco, Calif.......... 2022 Wolfe Tire Service, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Seieve ea tore ; 
1936 John Murphy, indianapolis, tnd.......... 2006 Fails City Hi-Bru, Indianapolis, Ind................ 3089. 
1937 Max Stein, Belleville, I................ 2070 Krakow Furniture, Detroit, Mich............-....0- ‘f 
1938 Don Beatty, Jackson, Mich.............. 1978 BirkoBros.,, Chicago) this .-csccu ce emertas oe cements 


1939 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Ill........... dene 2028 Fife Electric, Detroit, Mich...........ssscsnccsrees 
1940 Fred Fisher, Buffalo, N. Y.............-- 2001 Monarch Beer, Chicago, Ill... 
1941 Harold Kelly, South Bend, Ind........... 2013 Vogel Bros., Forest Park, Ill... 
1942 Stan Moskal, Saginaw, Mich............. 1973 Budwelser, Chicago, I... . oo... 1. eee e eee eevee 3 
1946 Joe Wilman, Chicago, Il................ 2054 Llo-da-mar Bowl, Santa Monica, Calif.............. 3023 

| Junie McMahon, Chicago............... 1965 Eddie and Earl Linsz, Cleveland, Ohio............. . 3032 
Ned Day, West Allis, Wis..............06 1979 | Washington Shirts, Chicago............ venecccces el OUOL am 
John Small, Chicago.................65 1941 Jimmie Smith's, South Bend, Ind.................. 3027 
Frank Santore, Long Island City, N. Y..... 1981 Pepsi-Cola, Detroit. ........csseeccceces SORPSSnc 2952 
Tony Lindeman, Detroit................ 2005 C. B. O’Malley Oldsmobile, Chicago................ 3070 
Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio............ 2065 E & B Beer, Detroit, Mich... ...............ceeeee 3115. 


-WOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman's International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


Singles Score Doubles Score 


Mrs. Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis .......... 650 


Z. Baker—G. Pomeroy, Detroit...............s00. . 


Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo......... 668 M. Frank—E. Kirg, Chicago..............ceeeeeeee 
_ Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Il.......... 628 V Peters—M., Kite, Syracuse, N. Y...............-. 
Marie Clemensen, Chicago.............. 712 F. Trettin—D. McQuade, Chicago.................- 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 652 E. Haufler—B. Simon, San Antonio................ 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 612 Mrs. A. Lindermann—Mrs. L. Baldy, Mi!lwaukee..... 
Mrs. Anna Gottstine, Buffalo............ 647 L. Franke—G. Weber, Fort Wayne................5 
Mrs. Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill........ 622 F, Probert—E. Sablatnik, St. Louis................ 
_ Helen Hengstler, Detroit................ 626 C. Powers—B. Reus, Grand Rapids.............. FG 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 626 T. Morris—D. Burmeister Miller, Chicago........... 
Nancy Huff, Los Angeles............... 662 | J. Pittinger—M. J. Hogan, Los Angeles............. 
Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.............. 659 S. Hartrick—C, Allen, Detroit..................008 
ROVateMIT Kiel; DEM Olte cae os. eca as snes cr 682 V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara Falls, N. Y.......... 
Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind......... 650 Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 
_ Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago:............. 696 M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, Calif. 
Clara Mataya, St.\louls.. 3... ce. 658 Ann Elyasevich—Estelle Svoboda, Chicago.......... 
Cleo Stalkamp, Newport, Ky.......see000 669 Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, Dallas............ | 
Ida Simpson, Buffalo, N. Y.............. 639 Esther Cook—Alma Denini, Seattle................ 


Lorene Craig, Kansas City, Mo............ 672 Lorraine Quam—Martha Hoffman, Madison, Wis...... 


Team 


Mrs. M. Schulte, St. Louis.............. 1742 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago .............0.cceceeees 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1807 Martin Breitt Realtors, St. Louis 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, lil.......... 1765 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago ...............cceees eee 
_ Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........... 1763 Tommy Dolls Five, Cincinnati..................25 ‘ 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1911 Alberti Jewelers, Chicago 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 1683 Easty Five, Cleveland 


Chem eeme eee ee eee eens ene 


i i re ii) 


| Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago Peat nateerste 1843 The Heil Uniform Heat, Milwaukee................ 
: Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio................ 1724 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee 


Deen eee eee e ewer 


Mirs. Tess Morris Chicago.............. 1777 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago.................00 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 1799 Rovick Bowling Shoes, Chicago.................0+6 
na Van Camp, Chicago............... 1888 Logan Square Buicks, Chicago...............-0005 
peed Fellmeth, Chicago............ 1835 Silver Seal Soda, St. Louis.........2...... Scehloas 
Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati Re ois icra eco 1826 Kornitz Pure Oil, Milwaukee............ aaron aie 
| Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, lowa......... 1850 Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago 
cores Winandy, Chicago............... 1840 Gears by Enterprise, Detroit........... 
~ Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich..... 1796 Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, Mich............ 
_ LaVerne Haverley, Los Angeles.......... 1788 Hickman Oldsmobile Whirlaway, Indianapolis... 
‘Mrs. Virginia Turner, Gardena, Calif...... _ 1854 Cole Furniture, Cleveland 


i) 


3, ai en * . ps ae i at 
pep ies i ; DUCK 1 PINS | 
ea Satire A. L. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Contes 
_ WORLD RECORDS (MEN) WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) 
ap Individual Individual . “5 
_ Byent and record holder Score Event and record holder Score 
; Single game—Eddie Funaro, New ee os Single game—Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md... 209 


ae set—Arthur Lemke, Lowell Mass.. 542 

_ 4-game set—John Miller-Nova Hamilton, 
Baltimore (tie)... ce ee ene ‘e 610 
5-game set—William Brozey, Baltimore...,. 
6-game set—Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn.... 912 
7-game set—Howard Parsons, 


‘ashington, 


MERC rertenate are tac cols Tein Ct yh sii toieca: desl iovgrs. so bis 1,091 
-$-game set—Herman Ferri, New Haven, 

METAR ep aie! Muiretes Phim a ple ORs Ula Re o6ias os 1,167 
9-game set—Mike Litrenta, Baltimore...... 1,339 
10-game set—Winny Guerke, Baltimore. 1,482 
Season average—Nick Tronsky, New Britain, 

SGonR... eee eae ee ees babies Moines soos 134-14 
; Doubles 
Singie game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- 

Walk, COND, 0.56 os oss scadiewss 352 
3-game set—M. Avon-P. Jarman, Washing- ; 
Ce NeeED Sa Cin cisicyscisieievate ici sieitie,ciaelereioleys Stee wie 929 

4-game set—Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 

rger, Baltimore........0... 0... cee eee 1,122 


5-game set—W. Esser-J. Dreisch, Baltimore 1,425 
ee set—N. Hamilton-W. Guerke, Bettis 


1ovgame a . Dietsch-J. Weinkam, Balti- 
MURR Gols 7b keregteW ie piste ao oof cig isle week » 094d 2 


bese) dn en ee ae ree ee eed 


Teams 


Single game—Winchester Packard, Wash- 

ington, D.C 
- 3-game set—Hick’'s Cafe, Baltirmore........ 
5-game set—Kelly Buick, Baltimore........ 
10-game set—Park Circle Motor, Baltimore 6,460 
15-game set—Popular Club-Recreation, Bal- 


Ya ones See Saino Aa eee mr iee 9,420 
Bo secencie wins—Franks Tavern, Washing- oe 
DUE OORESIL) Gioia vo ihle oo.) aoa) bia oie) acy wre Voie olen a Mial tla 6:¥ 

Season average—Nationai Beer, Baltimore. . 638-42 


3-man game—Middletown (Gonn. ) All- Stars 475 
3-man set—Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars 
3-man 5-game set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 


N. Hamilton, Baltimore.,...........+6... 1,957 


NATIONAL TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Os Score 
_ Ail-events—Frank Hanley, Shelton, Conn............. 1,239 
Singles—Frank Hanley... 02... 0.0. cece eee ees 452 
Doubles—Mike Avon-Paul Jarman, Washington, D.C... 929 
Team—Washington Club, Providence, R,!............ 1,933 
ee MIXED DOUBLES 
Helen Ploss, Seymour, Conn,-Jack White, New Haven, 


COMM. 66. . sees ee tee Pee DE ratiaN rete 765 


“4 _ OTHER TABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1952 

ay United States 

; Carl Dentice, Milwaukee 

; Junior jee Caroles Leichty, South Bend, Ind. 
Boys’— © Krizman, South Bend, Ind. 

iSentlore’+Bill Price, St. Louis 


DOUBLES 


Wo men—Mrs. Leah Thall pe eh ad, New York- 
" Miidred Shahian, St. Lou 
ree doubles—Sol Shin ore. Neuberger, New 
ork 5 


English Open Champions 


‘Singles—Richard Bergmann, England 

_ Women’s singles—Linda Wertl, Austria 

- Doubles—Z. olinar-V. Harangozo Yugoslavia 

rd Women’ ie -doubles—Diana and Rosalind Rowe, 


; M sbssi'do Goubles—John Leach-Diana Rowe, Engiand 


‘eluded his catcher. Hight nights later 4 


ba ame set—Flo Reynolds, Milford, Conn.- % 
uth Zentz, Baltimore, Md. (tie).. 469 
4-game set—Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norto!&, Va. 568 


745 
6- Be set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.. 3 835 


992 % 
1,020 


8- tase set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore... 
9-game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N.C... 1, ‘231 

10-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 1,355 _ 
Season average—Ida Simmons Slack....... 124-15 


proaeuee 


4-game set—E. Brose-T. Mepe loin Balti- 
MROTS se yage «WR ee hae ouralay 
S-game set—A. Mullaney-A. Lucas, Balti- 
MOTE AGT Dose ules me a velvet eee eee 
6-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
7-game set—E. Traber-M. ee NOSE At- 
Vd eC): Wo a mI Or ORDO AGES aco 


“more rrr COL iO conritG once 
9-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
10-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 
lanta, Ga... cin dese be las 
Season average—-N. Zimmerman-M. Tuckey, 
Baltimore. . 


Reams 


eae set—Star Laundry Girls, Norwattr, 
OCOMR. csi ineccecceerees 

5-game sere Strike Girls, 
mouth, 

10-game soil featne Star Champions, 
Washington, D. C 

Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 

Consecutive wins—Bookies, Richmond, Va. 

3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, 
E. Lieb, Balitimore...... vacvWeesotn dave ee 


sence teeter 


 Ports- 


WOMEN 


All-events—Anne Wissman, Stamford, Conn.......... 1, 
Singles—Elizabeth Lowry, Richmond, Va-.........005 
Doubles—Ruby Hovanic-Rose Martinelli, Bridgeport, 


Fans 27 in Single Game 


Ron Necciai of the Bristol club of the 
Appalachian League, set a strike-out rec- 
ord for organized baseball when he fanned 
twenty-seven batters in nine innings 
pitched the Twins to a 7-0, no-hit vic 
over the Welch Miners on May 13, 
In the second a batter grounded 
the shortstop, but in the ninth the 1 
year-old right-hander struck out four, 
feat made possible when a third strik 


Pittsburgh farmhand fanned twenty-four 
Kinsport batters while bee @ two-) -fit, 
ToL victor y. i 


BASEBALL 


Home plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6 

inches. 
Plate to second base—127 feet 334 inches. 
Distance from base to base (home plate 
; included) —90 feet. 

Size of bases—15 inches by 15 inches. 
Pitcher’s plate—24 inches by 6 inches. 
Batter’s box—6 feet by 4 feet, 

Home plate—i7 inches by 17 inches, cut 
to a point at rear. 

Home plate to backstop—Not less than 60 
feet. 
Weight of ball—Not less than 5 ounces nor 
more than 5% ounces. 

Circumference of ball—Not less than 9 
- 4nches nor more than 9% inches. 
-Bat—Must be round, not over 2% inches 
in diameter at thickest part, nor more 
_ than 42 inches in length, and entirely of 
hardwood in one piece. 


t 


FOOTBALL 


-* Length of fleld—120 yards. 

Width of field—53% yards (160 feet). 
Height of goal posts—20 feet. 

Height of crossbar—10 feet. 

idth of goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
side to inside, and not more than 19 
et feet 2 inches, outside to outside. 

mgth of balli—11% inches (long axis). 
rcumference of ball—21.5 inches (mid- 
dle); 28.5 inches (long axis). 

Includes 10 yards of end zone on either side. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Size of court—Rectangle 78 feet long and 
feet wide (singles); 78 feet long and 
feet wide (doubles). 
ht of net—3 feet in center, gradually 
ng to reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 


POLO 


5 . Field—800 yards long by 200 yards 
de, if unboarded; 300 by 160, if 


t+ 30 yards from the back lines 
HOwn as the safety zone. 

; yards wide and at least 10 feet 
z he posts must be light enough to 
ak if collided with. 

Should not exceed 3% inches ah 
meter and should weigh from 444 to 

, ounces. Usually made of wood, but 
ents have been made with plas- 


No restrictions on height of 


Standard Measurements in Sports | 


Size of goal—6 feet wide by 4 feet im. 


GOLF 


Weight of ball—Not greater than 1.620. 
ounces. 

Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inches in 
diameter, 

Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 feet 
per second. - 

Hole—Shall be 414 inches in diameter and _ 
at least 4 inches deep. 

Clubs—No restrictions on the size; 14 is 
the maximum number permitted in 
championship competition. 


ICE HOCKEY 


Size of rlnk—200 feet long by 85 feet wide! 
(desired size). 


height. 

Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in diam- 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; weight 
—64%, ounces (unofficial). 

Length of stick—Not more than 538 inches 
from heel to end of shaft nor 1434 inches 
from heel to end of blade. Blade should 
not exceed 3 inches in height, except 
goalkeeper’s stick, which shall not ex- ~ 
ceed 344 inches in height except at the 
heel, where it must not exceed 414 
inches. 


BASKETBALL 
(National Collegiate A. A. Rules) 


Playing court—94 feet long by 50 feet wide 
(maximum dimensions); 74 feet long by 
42 feet wide (minimum dimensions). 

Baskets—Rings 18 inches in inside diam- 
eter, with white cord nets, 15 to 18 
inches in length. Each ring is made of 
metal and is not more than % of an 
inch in diameter, ; 

Height of basket ring—10 feet. oS 

Weight of ball—Not less than 20 ounces 
nor more than 22. 

Circumference of ball—No greater than 30 
inches and not less than 29%. We 

Free-throw line—15 feet from the face of rs 
the backboard. 


Coppi Tour de France Victor 


Fausto Coppi of Italy won the Tour de — 
France, cycling’s outstanding long-distance 
contest, for the second time in 1952. Coppi, _ 
who also won the 1952 Tour of Italy, cov- — 
ered the approximately 3,000 miles of the 
Tour de France in the accumulated time — 
of 151 hours 57 minutes 20 seconds. His 
previous triumph in the French classic a 
came in 1949. i 


The leading finishers: 5 k : 


. Fausto Coppi, Italy....... eececeteves 
Constant Ockers Beigium. pe wereececs 
Bernardo Ruiz, Spain.. ais 
. Gino Bartali, Italy.... 
. Jean Robic, 
Fiorenzi Magni, Ital, 
Alex Close, Belgium.... 
Jean Dotto, France,.,.... 


SNSPepe 


PPARENTLY nobody knows where bil- 
liards originated. Some trace the game 
_back to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
days; others insist it originated in France 
or England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
_ must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
Cleopatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
Charmian.” There is an illustration of 
Louis XIV of France playing billiards in 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
set the “cue ball” in motion, from which 
it is evident that the pointed cue was a 
later development. 
Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in the 17th 


ee _ BILLIARDS 


and 18th centuries and early settlers in 
North America are supposed to have in- 
troduced the game here. How to apply 
“english” to a billard ball was discovered 
by Jack Carr, an Englishman, in 1820, A 
Frenchman named Mingaud 1s credited 
with having invented the “draw” shot at — 
about the same time and also to have de- 


vised leather tips for wooden cuss. Cham-= __ 


pionship competition, amateur and pro- 
fessional, is @ modern development in 
billiards. Yhe first formal professional — 
tournament held in the United States took 
place in New York in 1868 with eight 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878, 


Billiards Statistics 
Source: Press Service Buresu, The Billiard Congress of America, 
World 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


George B Sutton 192-22 Jaks Schaefer, Jr. 1927 
Ora C. Morningstar | 1923-24 Willie Hoppe 1927 


~ 1903-05 Maurice Vignaax 1908 
1906 George F. Slosson 1909 


Willie Hoppe 
Welker Cochran 


1906-07 George B. Sutton 1809 Calvin Demarest 1925 Edward Horemans* { 1928 Edward Horemans 
1907 Willie Heppe 1910 = Harry P. Cline 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1929-33 Jake Schaefer, Jr, 
1907 _—_ Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1910-20 Wilfie Hoppe 1926 Erich Hagentacher 1934 Welker Cochrant 
1908 George F. Slosson oc 
® Disputed match. Schaefer won play-off. No competition since. ‘ye * 
18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS ie 
Year Holder Points | Year Holder Pointa 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High run (game)........... 400 | 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr... High grand average match... 93.75 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. High run match........ vides 432 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. .High run exhibition match... 585. 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. .High Average............. - 400 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. .High grand average 2408 pts. 128 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High grand average tourna- 1926 Welker Cochran... . High run exhibition. ....... f 
MONE cietearetalens «oe 9 001s 57.14 i 
World 18.1 Balk-line Champions i 
1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1909-11 Willie Hoppe 1814-26 Willie Heppe 
1906 Willie Hoppe 1908 George B. Sutton* 1912 George B. Sutton 1926-27 Jake Schaefer, ir. 
1907 George B. Sutton 1908 George F. Slosson 1913 Ora C. Morningstar | 1927 Willie Hoppet. ie 
1907 Willie Hoppe . ; ; 
'* By forfeit. + No competition since. 
me 18.4 BALK-LINE RECORDS . 
Year Holder Pomts ; Year Holder Po i : 
. 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr....High run in match play..... 212 | 1927 Welker Cochran,....High run in exhibition...... 353 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr... High single average In match 1927 Welker Cochran..... a ee average in exhi 
play tees cere onacee DL Ase pic soneio He 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr....High grand average In match 1927 Welker Cochran..... High grand average in exhi- re 
playa eee nc Ronaals 36 bition. 2 ase eaacegeu 


FINAL STANDINGS IN 1952 WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS © aa 


Three Cushions Pocket ae 
(At San Francisco) {At Bosten) : wa it 
Ce MS, 9 are Faas 2 Me A 
_ Willie Hoppe ........ 72° 8 $6. Willie Moscont ........8 © 1 
Kinrey Aevaryais Be ale Er". 8 Irving Craneos: 9.0.50  euebiel me 
DeiayerO7emal ..45-+ 0. é 3 10 23 James Moore ....... Pe ta: 82 
leavin 244 (-40)9 see 5 64 11 44 Arthur Cranfield .....6 8 64 
PAttEROpIR. c....ce7.. 5 4 8 47 George Chenier ...... 4° & 6taae 
Irving Crane ......... 5 4 7 38 John Fitzpatrick ..... 4 5 55 as 7 
Masako Katsura ...... 4 5 6 566 Joe Canton ..... Wiis oO 83.0 
RIGBMPEOCITRN «|. sj. Si ow 8 48 James Mills ....,.... 3 € 168% 
Joe Chamaco ........8 6 & 47 Donald DeCoy .......8 6 55 Z 
ererbySardt 7........ ses 7 49 Willie Covington .....4 8 659 
oF ¥ 


1878 Leon Magnus 1912. John Horgan _ 
1889 W.H. Catton 1913-14 Alfredo DeOro 
1900 Eugene Carter 1915 George Moore 
1900 Lloyd Jevne 1915 — William H. Huey 
, 1907 ‘Harry P. Cline 1916 Alfredo DeOro 
1908 John Daly 1916 Charles Ellis 
1908 Thomas Hueston 1916 Charles McCourt 
1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 
1910 Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 
1910 Alfredo DeOro 1917 Charles McCourt 


1910 John Daly é 1917 —-R. L. Cannafax 
1910 Thomas Hueston 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 
1911 John Daly 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 
‘1911 Alfredo DeOro 1919 Alfredo DeOro 
1912 Joe Carney 1919 —-R. L. Cannafax 


ie High Runs 
Holder Event : Points 
Charles Morin...... Tournament (Pro)......... 18 
Tiff Denton........ Tournament (World)....... 17 
John Layton....... Interstate League.......... 18 
Willie Hoppe....... American League.......... 20 
28. Willie Hoppe....... Exhibition vs. €. C. Peterson 25 
) Gus Copulos....... Tournament (World)....... 17 
‘Willie Hoppe....... Match play. .5 aes aecca 15 
Joe Chamaco penta National League*.......... 18 
eigen ee Tournament{............. 17 
errenteas MARCH PIAY Se:<. 5 cis wccccovw's sie-e 20 


oe safeties. + Safeties. + No safeties; optional cue 
‘first shot of inning. 


-80 Cyrille Dion 1901 Frank Sherman 


Gottlieb WahIstrom 1901 Alfredo DeOro 
2-83 Albert Frey 1902 William Clearwater 
| J. L. Malone | 1902 Grant Eby 
7 Alfred Frey 1903 Alfredo DeOro 
J. L. Malone (f) 1904 = Alfredo DeOro 
8 Alfredo DeOro 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 
Frank Powers 1905 Alfredo DeOro 
Albert Frey 1905 Thomas Huesion (f) 


- Alfredo DeOro 1906 Thomas Hueston 
H. Manning 1906 John Horgan 
Frank Powers (f) 1906 Jerome Keogh 
Alfredo DeOro 1907 Thomas Hueston 
William Clearwater 1908 Thomas Hueston 
| Alfredo DeOro 1908 Frank Sherman 
f 1908 Alfredo DeOro 
ant Eby 1809 Charles Weston 
rome Keogh 1909 John Kling 
William Clearwater 1910 Thomas Hueston’ 
1910 Jerome Keogh 


 () League play. (t) Tourney. (m) Match. 


POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
(14.1 Championship Game) 


Points Holder Year 


ars . 125 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 

iialeje 125 Bennie Allen 1935 

...ee. 125 George Kelly 1935 

Seats 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 
1d)—high tun.. 121 Willie Mosconi 1952 
Basie aie 309 = Irving Crane 1939 

TRS RAB 309 - Willie Mosconi 1945 

t si (caer as . 63 Ralph Greenieaf 1929 


seesesesceeee 18.75 Wile Mosconi 1951 
i) vib, {} Lied by Wille Mosconi in 1946, 


World Three-cushion Champions 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


ee Hens To Baie naa pik nae 


_Information 


1920 John Layton 1935 Welker Cochran 
1921 Augie Kieckhefer 1936 ~—s Willie Hoppe 


1921-23 John Layton 1937. Welker Cochran 
1923‘ Tiff Denton 1938 Welker Cochran 
1924 ~R. L, Cannafax 1939. Joe Chamaco 
1925 R.L. Cannafax 1940-44 Willie Hoppe 
1926-27 Otto Reiselt 1944 Welker Cochran 
1927 Augie Kieckhefer | 1945-46 Welker Cochran 
1928 Otto Reiselt 1947 Willie Hoppe 
1928-29 John Layton 1948 Willie Hoppe 
1930 John Layton 1949 Willie Hoppe 


1931 = Arthur Thurnblad 1950 = Willie Hoppe 
1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1951 Willie Hoppe 
1933 Welker Cochran 1952 = Willie Hoppe 
1934 John Layton 


High Averages—Best Game __ 
Year Holder Points Event 


1925 Otto Reiselt.... 50in 16innings Interstate League 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 100in 57 innings Interstate League — 
1925 Otto Reiselt..... 150 in-104 innings Interstate League 
1930 John Layton.... 50in 23 innings Tournament . 
1939 Joe Chamaco.... 50in 23 innings National League* 
1940 Jay N. Bozeman. 50in 23 innings Tournamentt 
1945 Willie Hoppe.... 50in 20 innings Tournamentt 
1945 Welker Cochran. 60in 20 innings. Match 

1947 Willie Hoppe.... 60in 2linnings Matcht 


* No safeties. + Safeties. t No safeties; optional cue 
ball first shot of inning. 


1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1936 James Caras 

1912 Rk. J. Ralph 1937 _— Ralph Greenleaf — 
1913. = Alfredo DeOro 1938 James Caras 

1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 James Caras 

1916 John Layton 1940 ~ Andrew Ponzi(l) — 
1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 Willie Mosconi (I) 
1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 — Erwin Rudo!ph (t) 
1925 ‘Frank Taberski 1942 Irving Crane (m) © 
1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943. Andrew Ponzi (m) 
1926 Thomas Hueston 1944 — Willie Mosconi (m) 
1927. Frank Taberski 1945 Willie Mosconi 
1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 Willie Mosconi 
1928 Frank Taberski 1946 = Irving Crane (t) 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf 1947 Willie Mosconi (m) — 
1929 Frank Taberski 1948 Willie Mosconi (m) 
1930 = Erwin Rudolph 1949 Jimmy Caras (t) 
1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 —- Willie Mosconi (1) 
1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 1951 Willie Mosconi (t) 
1935 Andrew Ponzi 1952 Willie Mosconi (t) 


Event Points Holder reer) af 


Tournament—best game in ne 
HRS elon iets aS ie 2 Ralph Greenleaf 1829 fs 
Tournament (national)—best a t 
game In innings.......... 2 Irving Crane 1949 
Tournament (world)—best 
game in innings.......... 2 Willie Mosconi 1952 
Match—hign run for single f yas 


MAM Onfieecce cons een . 127 Willie Mosconi 1945 — 
Miatch—high run for single y rade By 
BaM@ae st scan ineeaheeety 127. James Caras 
Match—high run in continu- é 
OUS Playesssseeseeeegeese 153 Andrew Ponzi 


~1909—H. A. Wright 
1910—E. W. Gardner 
1911—). F. Poggenburg 
1912—M. D. Brown 
1913—Joseph Mayer 
1914—E. W. Gardner 
1915—Nathan Hall 


* International Reg ters 
ternational champion, 


1916—C. Huston 
1917—Dave McAndless 
1918—Percy Collins 
1919—C. Heddon 
1920—E. T. Appleby 
1921—Percy Collins 
1922—E. T. Appleby* 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1918—Pierre Maupome 
1911—Charles Morin 
1919—Arthur Newman 
1920—W. B. Huey 
1921—Ear! Lookabaugh 
1922—Frank Flemming 
1823—Robert M. Lord 
1924—Frank Flemming 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 
1929—-Charles Jordan 
1929—Max Shimon 
1930—Joseph Hall 
1930—Max Shimon 
1930—R. B. Harper 


_ * World champion. + Events limited to athletic clubs. 


National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


1912—A. Hyman 
1913—J. H. Shoemaker 
1914—No tournament 
-1915-22—J. H. Shoemaker 
1923—E. F. Reynolds ; 
1924—J. H. Shoemaker 

* By challenge. 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 
CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Senior—Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 
Junior—Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
‘Team—Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 


1925—Carl A. Vaughan 
1926—Clarence Hurd 
1927—J. H. Shoemaker 
1928—J. Collins 
1929—Cy. Yellin 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS, 1952 


- Three-cushion—Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 
 Straight-rail—Dan Fader, Cornell 
 Pocket—Bili Sims, Georgia 
Co-ed—Sondra Biisky, Purdue 


Team 


(Telephonic) 
Three-cushion—Michigan State 
Se chaas Normal 
Pocket—Wyomin 
Co-ed corer Mintiesota 


| WATER POLO, 1952 
iz, A. A. U. Champions 


- Senior outdoor—Los Alamitos 
Naval Air Station 
Senior indoor—New York Athletic Club 


(Calif.) 


‘Ascari Auto Racing Champion 


A victory in the Dutch Grand Prix in 
August enabled Alberto Ascari of Italy to 
clinch the 1952 world automobile racing 
_ championship. Ascari also won the Ger- 
man, French, Belgian, English and Italian 
_ Grand Prix races last year. 


’ “ Mcarthdr U. S. Pentathlon Champion 
Pfc. Thad McArthur of Seattle, with 19 
points, won the 1952 modern pentathlon 

championship. The competition was held 

at West Point, N. Y. 


National Amateur 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


+ National 18.1 ehampion—F., 8. Appleby. ¢t Amateur Billiard Association. 


1923—Percy Collins} 
1924—E. T. Appleby 
1925—F. S.. Appleby 
1926-28—John Clinton 
1929—E. T. Appleby{ 
1929—Percy Collins} 


1929—-M. C. Walgrent. 
1930—Percy Collins 
1931—E. T. Appleby 
1932—Albert Poensgen§ 
1933—Albert Poensgen§ 
1934-40—Edmund Soussa 


§In- 


1931—Frank Flemming 
1931-35—Edward Lee 
1936—Edward Lee* 
1937—A. Primeau 
1938—Gene Deardorff 
1939—Gene Deardorff 
1945-46— 

¢. T. Vandenovert 
+ Match. 


1946—Edward Lest 
1946—Robert M. Lordt 
1947—Robert M. Lord} 
1948—Robert M. Lordt 
1948—C. T. Vandenovert 
1948-49—Edward Leet 
1949~50-—Edward Lee} 
1951—Edward Leet 


1930—J. H. Shoemaker 
1931—Robert Cole 
1931—J. H. Shoemaker* 
1932—E. Fagin 

1932—J. H. Shoemaker* 


1933—E. Fagin Oe 
1933—J. H. Shoemaker® 

1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker — 
1936-37—E. C. Rogers 
1938-40—Arthur Cranfi eld 


VOLLEY BALL, 1952 


Source: Harold T. Friermood, President, U. 8. Vi Ne: 
Bali Association. olley 3 


U.S. V. B. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(At Columbus, Ohio, April 30—-May 38) 
Open—Hollywood (Calif.) Y. M. C. A. 
Y. M. C. A. Senior—Hollywood, Calif. 
Intercollegiate—University of Mexico ‘ 
Y. M. C. A. Veterans’—Jamaica, N. ¥. , 
Armed Forces Division—Los Alamitos N. A. S., Long 
Beach, Calif. 
Women—Voit Rubber Go. No. 1 team, Santa Mon- ; 
ica, Calif. Ws ‘ 


AMERICAN TURNERS ASSOCIATION 
(At Detroit, May 5-6) “a 
Men—Detroit Varsity aa a 
Women—Detroit 
nio! 


NOTE—The 1952 National Amateur Athletic Ur 
sped fee Se scheduled for Ponca City, Okla., w 


1952 ALL-AMERICA SELECTIONS 
Open and Y. M. C. oR Hes team)—Sid Nacht: 
Housten Y. M. C. A.; Marvin fe Jr. 
Robert Klinger Sicanren (Calif.) Cc 
James Ward, Manuel Saenz and William Ss 
ton, Hollywood (Galif.) Y. M. 
intercollcsigts Law Robins, Sarinaitl Ho 
d and Ronald Hambrock, Florida State 
Keller, George Williams; Peter Fitch, Sprin 
Diaz Souza, Mexico. M 
Armed Forces—George Yardley, P. J. McCrane 
Henry Collis, Los Alamitos N. A. S.; Don Pet: 
and Lowell Eastman, Whiting A. F. : 
Roberts, Great Lakes N. A. S. 


The New York Canoe Club Gnateet 
Cup, a trophy held by the British 
1933, returned to the United States in 
when Louis Whitman of the Phoenix Ca 
Club, Lindenhurst, N. Y., in a canoe 
own design, defeated Peter Griffith of 1 
don by 1 minute 50 seconds over a te 


place in 1886. ; - ; 


DOG SHOWS 
Source: The American Kennel Club. 


Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition © 


(Madison, New Jersey) 
Best in show Breed Owner 


Chi Higgins'-Red: Pate se7e7e. tincc aetna [rishisettersdesce opine cess William W. Higgins 
Ch. Deif Discriminate of Pinegrade............. Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Kennels 
OH LIerE Mins certian cise ae sehonelaaiant Pomeranian cc. puiciccsicax sea’ Mrs. V. Matta 
Ch, Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks.............. Fox terrier, wire.............. Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy 
Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall........... Groatidane tacit cpicionc Harkness Edwards 
Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor..........-....-0-- Fox terrier, wire.............. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
Eppingeville of Blarney................0eeec eee Fox terrier, wire..... siierchase ater John G. Bates 
Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne............... Sealyham terrier............. S. L. Froelich 
CE ISONGO: BOY e825. «cinco. o's. o ceisin csbielominis sis ove Isish setters. .csceiieo xs iaiemciviers Mrs. Cheever Porter 
Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch, ............2-2000 Hatrlerc ay actions esas Amory L. Haskell 
Ghee Stardye aX sins oh aoe on scissile sais soaietcune English:setter- 255.4 asccance Maridor Kennels 
CM GIGOAI AW EAUCN sy icocc.sce's onic vis aisle wlgre-ctenlernis Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 
GGT WE BIMCLOS 8 52% oo oidsse-s sisle ele nsb-winie avace Cocker spaniel.............. H. E. Mellenthin 
CheplakesniJing braus.cck sjoacrcectyclesnicdaces Poodle, standard............. Blakeen Kennels 
ChaiNornay: Saddler... cc sicciscceese cscs costes Fox terrier, smooth........... Wissaboo Kennels 
GH ORENUOW:S SBCA ic aa sy0's. 0:8 ecvinyasieicle’e «sla vies Cocker spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman 
Rock Ridge Night Rocket. ..................06- Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket.................-% Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terrier............... Mrs. John G. Winant 
Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy.........sscecessceees Irish setter..... ersteatslainie sisielale Jack Spear 
ChoRock Falls Colonele.... 2.2 coe c cee e ee cee Englishssetteticnstesuis sae crac William T. Holt 

. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of Trucote.......... Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Leonard Smit 


Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 


(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y.) 
Best in show Breed Owner 


WaLEGNSREMECAY sas ese sitesicscacieccses aves Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherturd 
MP OADINGsROLODIts gierciccsseicevewescccsateenes Fox terrier, smooth........... Sabine Kennels - 
POLICKIORER ORK Heed Sine viececcicne es eases Scottish terriers... sss ts.5 5 A. Albright, Jr. 

Ch. Kenmore Sorceress............000seeeeees Airedale terrier.............. William P. Wolcott 
_ Ch. Strathway Prince Albert...... A enialaxties roe Bulidogstiasieeniescaek .... Alex H. Stewart 
Ch. Brentwood Hero...........2...eeesereeees Old English sheep.dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse 
RGHVIAICORG VIG apiece et peels vcdicunecde ey odie Fox terrier, wire.............. George W. Quintard 
mh. Conejo Wycollar Boy...............ee cease Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
Ch. Haymarket Faultless................00000- Bull tentlenaecccctencacsece R. H. Elliot 
Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty................... Airedale terrier..... G. L. L. Davis 


‘Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy.................0005- Fox terrier, wire Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
UG SIVAGRIT SCUUCTIVG 5 ofc bc cet aiascciocse'e Cocker spaniel............... William T. Payne 
‘Ch. Boxwood Barkentine...............eeeeeee Airedale terrier..... mine see bis Frederic C. Hood 
No best in show award : 
Ch. Barberryhill Bootlegger..............-0000. Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 
. Governor MGSCOW: Lies, oaths teett oss cee Pointerscicienctssense a asaaote Robert F. Maloney. 
PRCHENALCIE CUES este cin sie a'n cieissin ale < aatacls «nis Fox terrier, wire...........0.. Halleston Kennels 
: Pinegrade Perfection.............ee0eeeees Sealyham terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 
h. Talavera Margaret.............ecceececees Fox terrier, wire......... «sees R. M. Lewis 
and Loyalty of Bellhaven..................005 Collie wire stom sireienttce cca Mrs. Florence B. lich 
= Pendley Calling of Blarney........... .. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
Nancolleth Markable................ PE MPOUMLO Lari iis cietaielelaeierealarslas < Giralda Farms ~ 
arland Protector of Shelterock Airedale terrier.............. S. M. Stewart 
Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrior, wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
Nunsoe Duc de la Terrace of Blakeen....... LOWER As Anca seeanannanoeee Biakeen Kennels 
. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 
; Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston............ Fox terrier, wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
CSC EN CaS ne pe English setter................ Maridor Kennels 
-y. Rauhfelsen of Giralda................0. Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms: 
Ch. My (0,4 (SECTT Seer A aren eee Cocker spaniel........ sseeeee HE, Mellenthin 
olvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrier......... Mrs. John G. Winant 
1. . Pitter Patter of Piperscroft................. Miniature poodle............. Mrs, P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
Ch, perish Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............ Welsh terrler...... 0.020.000 Mrs. Edward P. Alker 
f ling’s PUGHATIIGl is teteleilsiisi cis p.n'sis jis aie > vas Scottishtorrlariss. i. Sacer Mr. and Mrs, T. H. Snethen 
fielberingtsa Model Rhytiim............0... BOX: terrier Wine: a. selects Nr. and Mrs. T. H. Carruthe’ 
Warlord OP MMAZOIANG Le arcs vies oles vececes Boxehanigttenerasnch ccokeates Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Kettles, 
‘ock Ridge Night Rocket.................05 Bedlington terrier..... atesepaieters Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockef 
azelaine’s Zazarac Brandy................ BOxGr sick ectayene's«,s seeepeeeees Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wag 
falsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terrier..........+.6.. Mrs. John G. Winant 
ng Away of Sirrah Crest............0.00. BONG) ran tape cceyacanae Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris We 
f Ranicho BGES SOOM ey seduces nee Se at ieh Doberinan pinsciiey,.,........ Myr. and Mis. bea es fF < 
ic ae 
j bateae 


BE ORIGIN and early history of the sport 
4 of cycling probably should be sought in 
‘the law volumes that contain the court 
records of decisions in patent cases. There 
was much dispute and Htigation over the 
_ priority of inventions and improvements 
in the development of the bicycle. The 
fundamental idea of a wheeled frame on 
- which a man could stand or sit and propel 
himself along a road goes back as far as the 

time of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but noth- 
_ ing progressive was done about it until a 
_ Frenchman named de Sivrac, in 1768, in- 
_ vented a tricycle on which he sat and 
_ rolled along by pushing his feet against the 
- ground. There were various two-wheeled 
and three-wheeled improvements devel- 
_ oped by French, German and English ex- 
_ perimenters in thé next century or so. The 
frames were better; steering with the front 
wheel was a new feature; handlebars were 
of more convenient design and adjustable 
_ seats were added. But the rider still pushed 
himself along with his feet until, about 
- 1820, somebody had the bright idea of 
' rotating the front wheel with a geared 
ES device, the rider furnishing the power by 


a, 


_ on a spindle, Pedals came along about 1840 


Cane 


pushing and pulling handlebars mounted 


and, in the case of bicyeles, were attached | 
to the front wheel that grew to be much ~ 
larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubber 
tires began to replace tron tires in 1869. 
There was a long legal dispute about 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- 
cycle” with two wheels of equal size and 
pedals attached to 4 sprocket that, through — 
gears and a chain, applied power to the 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” 
modern bicycle had just about driven the 
old “high-wheeler” off the roads by 189 
Pneumatic tires were invented in i888 
by J. B. Dunlop, a Scotsman who w 
& practising veterinarian in Belfast, Ire- 
land, and in a few years all the bette! 
bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But 
when Dunlop tried to patent his invention, 
it was discovered that a stranger named 
R. W. Thomson had taken out an Englis 
patent on such an idea in 1845. The Pic 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in Londo 
1870, was the first bicycle organization. 
The League of American Wheelmen was 
organized in 1880. 


WORLD RECORDS 


Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Bicychtst. Wy 


b The Union Gycliste Internationale, world ruling body, made new provisions in 1948 for the setting of 
bicycle track records. Old records, now discarded, were based on the measuring line being 30 centim 
 (¢11.8 inches) from the inside of the track. The new code calls for the measuring line to be 20 centimet 
bs (7.8 inches) from the inside. Only six basic distances are now permitted, with the marks separated intotwo © 
_ classes—amateur and professional. New standards were compiled from the old on the basis of the meast \ 
4 ing line being 20 centimeters. ay 

N 


qi 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


ny 


% 


tg 
f 
os 


+ ‘Distance Hoider and country Where made: Year ‘Time 
1 kilometer ..... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...Milan ..... 1840/1, nore 1.09% 
§ kilometers ..... F. Battesini, Italy ....... Sasa Milan ..... 1938 Petia a 
10 kilometers ..... M. Arehambaud, France ...... Milan ..... LOSTALS Serer ee 
20 kilometers ..... M. Archambaud, France ...... Milan ..... 1937 PPP Ee 
00 Kilometers ..... M. de Benedetti, Italy ........ Milan .,... LOAD 5s east itore 
1 Lhour....,......F. Coppi, Italy .............0. Milan wei. 1942 
“ INDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
é De Unpaced Standing Start ‘ 
‘i kilometer ...... R. H. Harris, Great Britain ...... Brussels ...... 1950 ..... 
i Motor-Paced* Stee 
BARON oa oe es J. Lohmuller, Switz. .......... Paris ...... 1948 ... 44 mf, 


. regulations (1933, evc.). 


FORMER WORLD RECORDS 
Unpaced Flying Start 


Holder and country Where made 
Bra sxaks ape c's ceive oe Ivor Lawson, United States............. Salt Lake City 
Paria aa39 NE Mictiar ds Frances. o51. jects wieaiote igh BOLHEAUR Bies.),|.aarslann qeiticine 
Sgiiciaia a ANY: Clarke Austraiiath.. fay sayesaileac ss Sallalt, Utahns. c scctrlncisente 
ode tate a Bi Battesint sttale tte ora oscar tials.e clita he cnc ak nin cae on etare 
Petes esi k sols Percy. Lawrence, datted States.......... Sattair Utah 
eg). .) 4 \Altred Gonliet, Australas. sci) aeons 


Senawe tees > Hubert Opperman, Australia............ 
sycerees Hubert Opperman, Austraiia......... 


j Unpaced Standing Start L ; 
Mamilesnceeset ose L. Faucheux, France.......c.0essese00s Arcachon......... aa ee on 19367-2529. 


~ 500 meters............ Li Fauchoux, Franeess. docs sess ceccens Bordear tes cwevcise stissess 19345 een 
OAD be sen anc sherre L. Michard, France..... PES ACAD Itt BOFdGaunset in cinas cals eee ty Pe sGudor 
. Lkilometer............ F. Battesint, ttal¥sS yawn viiceiesg.ee cle Milan seeiaiee ks inne atte I Et erioneinesia 
BOM MUNIOG. Scletsic,.teisicalniale © G. Renaudin, France............0.000ee BordaauKne cscs. cde tyne on 1938 Cees 
BEM MUG  ciaisie Cisiniarabjeeie'e ace G. Renaudin, France...............-4-- BOrGO8UK soo 2:2. rae ssc oes 1938.5 72ee ee = 
Human Paced—Standing Start 
MOMMA 56-050 a\sisite acetein J. S. Johnson, United States:........... Catford, England............ TB9G Mi notin’ 
1 kilometer............ Re Potter France ete citys woattiond Paris eer a tes des Hee hone 1904 | renames 
PAUMUGH as siziec eo sieesis es J. W. Stocks, Great Britain.............. Lond ON. 9 hes. hai Meee 18977) Hncwene 
eNO MIC Fenca cece sess Major Taylor, United States............. Manhattan Beach, N. Y....... 1898.4... 059 
50 miles................ R. Palmer, Great Britain................ LOndOA sieatine omc tlsis easciersiays La Te arenisras 
cA Hour Records Miles Yards 
Unpaced.. .......0...- F. Coppi, ftaly.... ss. 2secedcsebeceeess Milan, .ccceose Lg weah esterase 1942. eas 28 805 
Human-paced.......... J. W. Stocks, Great Britain...........06. LONGON Foe owicracisiers aie areree}e%s s 1897...... 32 1,085" 
_ Motor-paced (u)....... . Leon Vanderstuyft, Belgium...........- MOntiiGry sisi. s cesiste sone as 1928 ccrscer 76 504 
_ Motor-paced*.......... H. Breau, France. 2.4 ccecwedsvenccer+os Mantlheryc cecenies melas vopeieisnel O2O mares 58 156. 
Motor-pacedt SUB DOORAUG H. Grant, Great Britain. ...........- 000 Pastis tae 5 aioe s cisssa. ore, c's oineisiate 1932 e615 se 56 929 


_ @) Unrestricted motor paced. * First U. C. I. regulations (1920-29). + Second U. C. I. regulations (1930, etc.). 


it NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Source: Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 
Winner Where held Year Winner Where held 
Arthur Nieminsky, New York..... Washington, D. C. 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey...... Buffalo 
Carl Hambacher, New Jersey...... Atlantic City 1939 Martin Deras, Califorma.......... Columbus 
3 Charles Barclay, California.....,.. Chicago 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey...... Detroit : 
Charlie Winter, New York........ Buffato 1941 Marvin Thomson, !linofs......... Pasadena, Calif. 
125 Edward Merkner, Illinois......... St. Louis 1945 Ted Smith, New York............ Chicago 
_ Edward Merkner, Illinois......... Philadelphia 1946 Don Hester, California............ Columbus 
Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1947 Ted Smith, New York............ Philadelphia 
-R. J. Connor, District of Columbia,. Kenosha, Wis. 1948 Ted Smith, New York............ Kenosha, Wis. 
Sergio Matteini, New York........ Newark, N. J. 1949 James Lauf, Maryland.......:.... San Diego, Catif. 
- Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin........ Keonsha, Wis. 1950 Robert Pfarr, Wisconsin.......... New Brunswick 
Cecil Hursey, Georgia............ Atlantic City ~ 1951 Gus Gatto, California............. Columbus 
Jackie Simes, New Jersey........ St. Louis 1952 Steve Hromjak, Ohio............. New Brunswick 


Soe UR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH i 
i Time Record-holder and where made Data 


:292/5  B. W. King, Atfantic City, Nod. wecscesceceececeecesevesse Sept. 18, 1922 
1383/5 Charles Winters, Chicago, Ul, ....ccsceeveccenvcvscccesses Sept. 8, 1923 
1:043/5 John Leahy, Louisvilie, Ky. .csceccsccscceccccvccecccveecs SOpt. $8, 1927 — 


F ’ Henry Surman ..... 
~ 2:02 R. L. Guthridge .....}Westfleld, N. J. .cccccascescscevesees Aug. 8, 1908 
S. C. Haberfe....... 

4:46 1/5 Theodore Becker, Louisville, KY. ssssescsccccevevececceess SOpt. $0, $927 
7:182/5 Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohio .......cccceseeueeeeeeee wo. Aug. 18, 1946 
11:38 Vaughan Angell, Columbus, Ohio ..........ceeeeeceeceeese Aug. 4, 1951 
m2sce2t/5 Gus Gatto, Columbus, Offo .....cscseececnecccecscesscees Aug. 5, 1958 
— 48:40 2/5 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C. ..........-..0..+.. Oct. ff, 1936 

y545:22 ASE. Wahl) Bufhalo, aN Veit elec wise cs cre. cc'se seavedevcesle JUL Mira (92 tae 


$302:14 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. ......cccecccceeseee Sept. 6, (937 — 
| 2:02:00 Leo /Adams;<Buffalay Ni Voor. sreticre oe ce tie o eg sietinns cooseoee dsuly 84, 1935 

4:33:25 1/5 Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa. June 6, 1926 — 
pera 6:20:20 4/5 Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. Y. iv'e oelpvlevele cio a's s.elsleeetlectenn OOkemnU Ds ned 


Pro. motor-paced—Adolphe Verschueren, i 
eo lores gis Baan | ec 
Aue haest® U. 8. AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
road—Luciano Ciancola, Italy _ (At New Brunswick, N. J., Aug. 30-31) 
ad—Heinz Mueller, Germany ‘Open—Siteve Hromjak, Clarets 
aur print—Enzo Sacchi, Italy Mile—Steve Hromjak 
Dy Pat Oskar Plattner, Switzerland 2 miles—Steve Hromjak 


sateur piaxsuti—-Elet Van Heusden, Hol- 5 miles—Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calit.. 


I 4 Jr. open—John Chiselko, Somerville, as 
rsult—Sid Patterson, Australia Girls’ open—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit’ ig 
Baas 4 
i 


POLO” 


oLo originated “somewhere east of 
Suez” but exactly where never has been 

_ determined. There is pictorial proof that it 
was played many centuries ago in Persia, 
Japan, China and Tibet, but it reached 
England by way of a border tribe in India 
_ known as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
_ cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
puri playing polo and learned the game 
from them. The fact that the Manipuri 
used small native horses—they had no 
_ others—was the reason for the early height 

Hmit (14 hands) on pole mounts, from 

which arose the oustom of calling them 
- “polo ponies,” which was abandoned in 
1919. 

In 1869 some officers of the 16th Hus- 
sars, returhing from India, introduced the 
game in England and informal games were 
played with as many as eight players on 
a side. Formal competition at Hurlingham, 


4 


the great shrine of the game, began in. 


1876 with five players on a side, which 


Polo Statistics 


Sources United States Polo Association. 


; INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
= Great Britain vs. United States 


1886 Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 
: at Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
1, Capt. T. Hone; No, 2, Hon. R. Law- 
t ley; No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 
Bos,” Back, John Watson. United States: 
os) No. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
R. Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 
OR Back, Thomas Hitchcook. 
- 1902 Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
alls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
Buckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
Buckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
R. L. Agassiz and J. M. Waterbury, 
Jr. No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
rence Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 


Keene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 
y : and R. L. Agassiz. 
1909 Won by United States (9-5, 8-2) at 
ae Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
oe : Lawrence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
_-——“s Whitney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 


Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Herbert 
H. Wilson and Harry Rich; No. 2, 
FP. M. Freake; No. 3, P. W. Nickalls; 
. Back, Lord Wodehouse and Capt, J. 
. Bardress Lloyd. 


number was cut to four in ‘1882, In 1884 ss 
an outstanding English player by the name 
of John Watson invented the backhand 
stroke and much improved the tactics of 
the game. “ 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted iene 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo — 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im-_ 
plements to this country, had a carload of 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave-— 
nue and 39th Street, New York City, in 
1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome 
Park race course and other suitable places ; 
soon after, One field on which it was played, 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 
taken over by the New York baseball team 
in the National League and that is why — 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, 
although there since hava been tw 
changes in site, still is called “the Po 
Grounds.” 


1911 Won by United States (41%4-3, ¢ 
3%) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No, 1, Lawrence Waterb ; 


Harry Payne Whitney; Back, 
ereux Milburn, Great Britain: ‘No 
Capt. Leslie St. G, Cheape; No. 
A. Noel ppc No. 3, case 


H, Wilson. 
Won by United States ane 7 

44%) at Meadow Brook. Un 
States: No. 1, Lawrence Wate 


1913 


pury; No. 3, Harry Bas Whi 
Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie 


F. M. Freake; No. 3, Cap 
Ritson; Back, Capt. Vivian 
ett. 


1914 


1, Capt. H. A. ‘Totniiison 
Capt. Leslie St. G. paeunete 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Bac 


No. 1, Rene LaMontagne: 
M, Waterbury, dr.; No. 3, | 


Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 
Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 
E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
13-7) at Meadow Srook. United 
States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No. 
2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and E. A. 
S. Hopping; No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
s0n and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston F. C, Guest. Argen- 
tina: No. 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
J. D. Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. 
32 Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 
; 12-10) at Buenos Aires. United 
States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 
Wo. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 
‘Winston F. C. Guest; Back, William 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
4 tin Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; Back, 
Manuel Andrada,. ‘ 


ne 


ite a Dean, Rube Evans, Randy Crawford) 
12-goai—New York A. C. (Archie Young, 
nas Coit, John Pfiug) 
nan Memorial—New Jersey (Bill Westerlund, 
e Pils, Bob Ackerman) 


iam Mihalo, a professional walker, 
orld mark for 100 yards by covering 
j tance in 14 seconds at Detroit on 
9, 1952. The hee record was 
, made by M. H. Donovan of West- 
_N..X,,in 1897. 


Argentina vs. United States oat 


Meadow Brook. United States: No. 
1, Michael G. Phipps; No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart B. 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Skene; 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 8, Gerald 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-Mar- 
tin. 


1936 Won by Argentina (21-9, 8-4) at 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. 1, 


Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- — 


naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; Back, 


Manuel Andrada. United States: No. 


1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Gerald 
Balding; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


1950 Won by Argentina (14-10, 11-7) at 


Buenos Aires. Argentina: No. 1, Juan ~ 


Cavanagh; No. 2 Roberto Cavanagh; 
No. 3, Enrique Alberdi; Back, Juan 
Carlos Alberdi. United States: No. 1, 
Delmar Carroll; No. 2, Peter Perkins; 


ht NMOL TA Ig RSE DWE RY ENS Se RCL OT ge eT Pee RTT AC ar OME ye pre Eom tg Sn yeneiad, a et Bigs fe y re: ye 
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Milburn and Lawrence Waterbury; Maj. Austin H. Williams and Capt, : 
Back, Lawrence Waterbury and Dev- J. P. Dening; No, 3, Capt. C. T. I, 
ereux Milburn. Roark; Back, Maj. E.G. Atkinson. 

1921 Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 19380 Won by United States (10-5, 14-9) — 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. at Meadow Brook. United States: No. — 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, J. Watson Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, 
Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. Jr.; Back, Winston F. C. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; — 
Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. © 
rett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, Cc. T. I. Roark; Back, Humphrey P., — 
Maj. Vivian N. Lockett. Guinness. 4 

(1924 Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 19386 Won by United States (10-9, 8-G) at 
at Meadow Brook. United States: No. Hurlingham. United States: No. 1, 
1, J. Watson Webb; No. 2, Thomas Eric Pedley;-.No. 2, Michael G. 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 8, Malcolm Stev- Phipps; No. 3, Stewart B. Iglehart; — 
enson and Robert E. Strawbridse Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Great ~ 
Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 1, Hesketh H., Hughes; 
Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. W. Kirkwood No. 2, Gerald Balding; No. 3, Erie H, 
and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No. 2, Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Humphrey P. 
Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. Guinness. 
Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 1939 Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) at 


4 
4 


No. 3, George K. Oliver; Back, Lewis _ 


Smith. 


OUTDOOR CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Waterbury Cup—Milwaukee 


Shamrocks — 


(Billy Yilvisaker, Ray Harrington, Alan — 


Corey, Jr., Tom Cross) 
National 20-goal—Meadow Brook Club, 
Westbury, N. Y. 


(Philip Iglehart, Ray — 


Harrington, Alan Corey, Jr., Henry Lewis — 


III) 
Autumn Plates (16 goals)—Brandywine 
P. C., Philadelphia (Jimmy McHugh, | 


Charles R. Leonard, Jr., Al Parsells, Ray 


Harrington) 
National 12-goal—-Blind Brook P. C., Pur-_ 
chase, N. Y. (Tom Glynn, Adie Von Gon- 
tard, Cyril Harrison, Jack Crawford) 
National intercircuit —- Pittsfield, Bean 
(Charles Wheeler, Herb Pennell, 
Colt, Joseph Poor) 


4 


- 


S Bis 
Shs _ NATIONAL. OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS ‘ 
Uh Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1914, 1915, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, Inclusive. 
ih 1904—WANDERERS 1922—ARGENTINE 1931—SANTA PAULA 1940—AKNUSTI 
1—C. R. Snowden 1—J. B. Miles 1—A. Gazzotti I1—G. S. Smith 
 2+J. E. Cowdin 2—J. D. Nelson 2—José Reynal 2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
 3—J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 3—D, 8. Miles 3—Juan Reynal 3—E. T. Gerry 


- Back—L. Waterbury 


1910—RANELAGH 


1—R. N Grenfell 
 2—F. Grenfell 

3—Earl of Rocksavage 

Back—F. A. Gill 


1912—COOPERSTOWN 


Ff. S. von Stade 
 2—€.C Rumsey 
3—C. P. Beadleston 

Back—M. Stevenson 


1913—COOPERSTOWN 


 1—F. §. von Stade 

2—C. C. Rumsey 
3—C. P. Beadleston 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1914—MEADOW BROOK 
_ MAGPIES 
JN. L. Tilney 
2—J, W. Webb 
 3—W. G. Loew 
Back—H. Phipps 


 1916—MEADOW BROOK 
_ 1-H. Phipps 

2--€, C. Rumsey 

— 3—W. G. Loew 

Back—D. Milburn 


-1918—-MEADOW BROOK 
IF, H. Prince, Jr: 
QJ. W. Webb 

3—F, S. von Stade 

‘ Back—D. Milburn 


 1920—-MEADOW BROOK 


_ 1—F. S. von Stade 

— 2—J. W. Webb 

3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
— Back—D. Milburn 


_ 1921—GREAT NECK 


IL. E. Stoddard 
_ 2—R. Wanamaker, [1 
 3—J. W. Webb 


_— Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


"BEVERLY HILLS (9) 
1—Bob Fietcher | 
_ 2—Tony Veen 
-3—Bob Skene 
 Back—Carlton Beal 


paved Hills. 
8 Boveri He, 


pieeare 


teeter ewan 


ERI i 


Hills: Fletcher 3, Veen . iiss 2 
by_pony 1. San Francisco: Graber, ‘Pedley 3, 


see reaveas 


Back—L. L. Lacey 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R. Belmont 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn 


1924—MIDWICK 


1—E. G. Miller 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


I—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 


I—W. A. Harriman 
2—T. Hitehcock, Jr. 
3-—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L. E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 


1—C, V. Whitney 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—4J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1929—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 

2—Capt. C. T. |. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 

Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 


I—S. Sanford 

2—E. L. Pedley 

3—Capt. C. T. 1. Roark 
Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


Back—-M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 
I—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F.C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1933-—-AUROBA 
1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Je. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 
1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 
3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 


I—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith _ 

3—S. B, Iglehart 
Back—C. V. Whitney 


1938—OLB WESTBURY 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith 

3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C V. Whitney 


1939—BOSTWICK FIELD 


1—G. H. Bostwick 

2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 

3—E. T. Gerry 

Back—E. H. Tyrrell-Martin 


RS ES ES SY 


"4952 NATIONAL OPEN FINAL 
{At Beverly Hills, Calif., June 1) 


SAN FRANCISCO (6)) 
1—Vic Graber 
2—Eric Pedley 


Bill, infoot 
Sack bob seateh 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
eae 2 7} 1 , i—) 


3—6 


— Chuck Masi Be aod Doa Howden. Ref- 


pase 


U. $. PRO TENNIS CHAMPION 


1927-30—Vincent Richards 
1931—William T. Tilden, 1! 


3932—Karel Kozeluh 
1933—Vincent Richards 
1934—Hans Nusslein 
1935—William T. Tilden, 1 
1936—Joe Whalen 
1937—Karel Kozeluh — 
1938—Fred Perry 
1939--Elisworth Vines 


/ 1—L. Sheerin 


Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1941—GULF STREAM 
I—J. H. A. Phipps 
2—M., G. Phipps 
38—C, S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


194S—HERRADURA 


1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Guillermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 
1—P. Silvero ; 
2—C. C. Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver 


1948—HURRICANES 
I—L. Sheerin — 
2—P. Perkins 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Sanford 


1949—HURRICANES 


2—R Cavanaugh — 
3—C. Smith 
Back—S. Se : 


1—G. H. Bostwick — 
2—George Oliver 
3—A. L. Corey, Nes 
Back—D, Milburn, J 


1951—MILW, 
1—Pedro Silvero 
2—Peter Perkins 
3George Oliver 
Back—Bob Uihlein 


1952—BEVERLY Hi 
1—Bob Fletcher 
2—Tony Veen 
3—Bob Skene? 
Back~-Cartinn Beal 


1940—Don Budge 
1941—Fred Perry * 


1949—Bobby Riggs a 
1950-51—Francisco 


MNCSEUP sere, 


iE Hs SWIMMING 


Channel since that time. Gertrude Ederle, 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander 

of Abydos swimming the Hellespont 
nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- 
body kept the time on his trips. However, 
Lord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
der course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous 
British poet was a noted swimmer and 
once, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 


in the water-for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
_ tance swimming was the early type of com- 
petition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
fame by being the first to swim the English 

_ Channel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 


in 21 hours 45 minutes. Many other swim- 


_ mers, men and women, have conquered the 


aS MOC oe I PPM paneer Ee By MNS a en ae 
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of New York City, was the first woman to 


accomplish the feat. Miss Hderle swam the 
Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 


time. Since then the record has heen low- 
ered by a2 number of men and women. 


Regular competition at short as well as 
long distances and indoor as well as out- 


door came with the development of such 
organizations as the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the building of indoor and out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start of 
the modern Olympic Games at Athens in 
1896, 


WORLD RECORDS 


Source: Official Amateur Athletic Union Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, 


International Amateur Swimining Federation, 


ay the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and R. M. Ritter, Vice-President, 


Accepted by the International Amateur Swimmmg Federation as of August 4, 1952. 


: 
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MEN 
FREE STYLE 
Holder Home country Where made _ Date 
Richard Cleveland....U.S............. Columbus, Ohio...... Feb. 23, 1952 
» Alan Ford...4... atone eS Atakisictise cs New Haven.......... June 29, 1948 
J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven..........Mar. 31, 1950 
J. B. Marshali...... <Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 31, 1950 
J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven.......... Mar. 24, 195i 
Diss seen 25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 24, 1951 
FeO Meike Shei: fins PAN RABI cx J. B. Marshall... ..... Australia........ New Haven.......... June 30, 1959 
amalees 25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Austratia........New Haven..........Feb. 17, 1981 
Ford H. Konno....... LBRO SUR Schrier Honolulu. foe. nen July” 7, 1951 
...J. B. Marshall........ Australia........ Seattle: io. fesnatooes July 23,1950 
. H. Furuhashi......... Japan...........Los Angeles......... Aug. 16, 1949 


(R. Thoman, DB. O'Connor, K. Donovan) - 


Dore, Australia........New Haven...... ... July 7, 1950 


Relays : 
astra sed Mn LUO -Si..5. +29 YOu. ss 200 Yale University....... UES secs dealers New Haven....... «.-Feb. 17, 1951 
pee (R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) ' 
400 m..........3m. 47.95s...... OLN. SE ota cee Yale University....... Ui Sesaneade lemoe New Haven..........Mar. 19, 1951 
pt ; ’ (R. Thoman, D. Sheff, W. Farnsworth, R. Reid) 
Mettewis.e 7m. 40.5s......25 yd..........Yale University....... DSSS aoa New Haven.......... Feb. 16, 1952 
Pies) f° (W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, F. Chamberlain) , 5 
elerenieet ea Ms 20.4 Spa. 5. HANTS B Oe poe Yale University....... UE Sse uri nis .. New Haven.......... Feb. 16, 1952 
(W. Moore, J. McLane, D. Sheff, R. Thoman) ; gS : 
BREAST STROKE 
Pee S |S ioaic wees DARCY Be Keith E. Carter....... WE Srmnticocio te oot Lafayette, Ind........May 5, 1949 
Beeline 5:8 S2-o5.- QB IMs nick Seach. Herbert:Klein........ Germany........ Norderney, Germany Feb, 17, 1952 
PARSE O Scat te 20 YOse 6 cccieisie's John Davies......... Australia........ Princeton, N.J....... Mar. 28, 1952 
..-2m.27.3s......25 M..........Herbert Klein........ Germany........ Munich..,..........June 9, 1951 
¥ BACKSTROKE 
BES B yagi 24.25 Visteon: Jack Taytor.......... U.S....:.600+4.-Columbus...,,,..+..Feb. 10, 1951 
Reemlans O30 Sync: 20M. costes Allen M, Stack....... Uo Seats cise ces New Haven, Conn....Feb. 4, 1949 
BV ets 29-0 Sara ss» LNT Ea nae Allen M. Stack. 0. US Sui vcedecee sec New Haven, Conn....May 5, 1949 
2M. 18.55s......25 yd..........Allen M. Stack....... US testantbag ads New Haven, Conn....May 4, 1949 
MEDLEY RELAY 7 
(Back, breast, free style) aa 
Peet INEST Bik. 20 VOcuecan «ss Ohio. State Univ....... DaSic teen, .»..Columbus......4....Feb.- 6, 1952 
(J. Taylor, G. Holan, R. Cleveland) r 
RE ROI 7 S.n).s 20M. 00... New Haven S.C......U, S.............New Haven..........Apr. 


: 
“ 


WOMEN 


Riba soe itt FREE STYLE ue een us — 
Distance = Tims Course Holder athe cence Woes auld hae ae 
0s SB.2 So .5.0002.25 Meo eeees. Greta Andersen...... Denmark........ Svendborg.......... 
-1m.46s.......25m..... vee. W. DenOuden........ Netherlands. .... Amsterdam.......... 


Oo Moves acinsineeuHVOREl tees aces Denmark........ 


25 yd.*., .-R. Hveger......0.... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 
SOM Stet ea ee SOR. Hyagenciecccckins Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 
25 desis ences Ann Curtis,....... gi Seater CR Seattle, Wash... 
Weslaco Mectioceselst Ro -Hyeger) i. oseswes Denmark........ Copenhagen. .. 
2. Mckee ReHvegor: osc. esas. Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ 
SOUP ies recare-s R. Hveger........... Denmark........ Copenhagen. ........ Aug. 13, 19 
LiUM?: Mice cores Ann Curtis........... ESSA ne ee San Francisco....... July 30, 1944 
sta SOE ces ts R. Hveger........... Denmark. . Reet Copenhagen......... Aug. 20, 1941 : 
MiMbsiccaviccwenc€d MoAl.5 S$... .50 M2, cc ccees R. Hveger........... .Denmark........Heisingoer.......... July 3, 1938 


ae Relays 

—— -400-yd, eacans BEA ANG DS Banca cies 20 VO. yainels vee Chicago Town Club...U. S.. . Daytona Beach, Fla...Apr. 11, 1952 
: ; } d. LaVine, M. Kastelyn, J. Alderson, M. Cahill) 

— -400-m..........4m. 24.4s......50m..........National Team....... Hungary....... wsHelsinkl ois. oceeen 


a. Novak, J. Temes, E. Novak, E. Szoeke) 


—s- @ Bale water, 
BREAST STROKE 
100 yd.......... 1m.92s....... 25 yd:.........N. van Viiet.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... 
LT eee Timat6.Geeecee eo Macnee. E. Szekely.......... Hungary......... Moscow..........2.- 
CON VO. cece Mn SA S.. c2. 20 Mel na rics oaks NOVAK Z, 020s cons fary.........Ozd, Hungary........ 
200 


a BACKSTROKE 

“100 yd..........1m.4.6s,....,. 25 m..........@. Wielema.......... Netherlands. .... Hitversum..... : 

Be LOO Miss: ou Tim. 109s...... 25) Moscone Cor Wnts oe. Netherlands..... Rotterdam...... 

SISO yd... 253-25 1m. 40.45......25 m.. ..G, Wielema.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... 

re at Mer seerne mpeaitl: 3535... .29m.,....-...G. Wielema.......... Netherlands. ....Hilversum...... aoe. ADE 
a MEDLEY RELAY 

. aR (Back, breast, free style) at, 

x 800 yd.......... 3m. 18.1 s...... 25 yd.......... Lafayette $. C........ UrSrrecseateeek Lafayette, Ind........ May 
eae (S. Donahue, C. Penee, B. Mullen) ; 
De d00! Ms... ceacs. BM SOLD, Sven arstacicesiee een cies National Team....... Netherlands.....Rotterdam..........Dee 2, 19) 
ie ~ _(G. Wielema, N. Garritsen, {. Schuhmacher) os 


NATIONAL A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1952 


Men’s Outdoor Men’s Indoor i 
(At Newark, N. J., Aug. 26-28) (At New Haven, Conn., April 8-5) 
—*110-yd. free—Richard Cleveland, Ohio State........ 0:58.4  100-yd. free—C€larke Scholes, Michtgan State....... 0 


 220-yd. free—William Woolsey, Honolulu........... 2:13.2 220-yd. free—Ford Konno, Ohio State.......... 

_ 440-yd. free—Ford Konno, Ohio State,............ 4:48 440-yd. free—Ford Konno.. oe shoe ee emir 
—880-yd. free—Ford Konno........... see eeeeee eee 10:07.8  1,500-meter free—Ford Konno. sjapils slate rats Manes 
-One-mile free—Ford Konno.............-..eeeeee 20:47.1 -100-yd. back—Dick Thoman, New Haven S. C.. 
110-yd. back—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, Ohio State..... 1:05.7. — 150-yd. back-—Diek Thoman... ... Pulsagtetes 


-yd. breast—Jerry Holan, Ohio Siate............ 1:09.3 100-yd. breast—John Davies, Michigan... .. ae 
-yd. breast—Bowen Stassforth, lowa..... eties 2:34.7 —-220-yd. breast—Jonn Davies, Michigan... .. 
- ry6. oa tao Jones, Michigan.......... 3:54.8 300-yd. medley—Burwell Jones, Michigan... 


ier ienoe Haven S. C. A team Qohn Mar- 
i, Martin Smith, Jimmy McLane, Wayne Moore) 8:58.8 
: e—David Browning, Texas. atelste She shar eNe.oe ptss 


eam—Ohio State Universlty............02--0005 94 pts. 3-meter dive—David Brewning.......... 
_ © Held at Columbus, Ohtlo, Aug. 31. Team—New Haven (Conn.) Swim ‘Club. . 


oa 


at Record Crowd at Women’s Match Scotland, 9-2, in a women’s fiel etd 1 fo) 


_erowd of 46,000, a world record at- game at Wembley Stadium, 
ce sae the sport, saw England beat March 8, 1952, 


Ela el ois ‘P. ere Ren ete hee 


t 


Swimming (cont.) 
Women’s [ndoor 
{At Daytona Beach, Fia., April 10-12) 


~ \00-yd. free—Jackie LaVine, Chicago............+. O:592 

200-yd. free—Marilee Stepan, Winnetka, I!........ 2:16.2 

es 400-yd. free—Carolyn Green, Fort Lauderdale, Fla... 4:49.6 

100-yd. back—Maureen O’Brien, Red Bank, N. J.... 1:09 

200-yd. back—Barbara Stark, Berkeley, Calif....... 2:27.5 

100-yd. breast—Gail Peters, Trenton, N. J.........- 1:11.7 

200-yd. breast—Gail Peters........0.0600epeeseeee 2:40.1 

 -300-yd. medley—Gail Peters........5......c eee 3:53.1 
 300-yd. medley relay—Lafayette (ind) S. CLA team 

(Sheila Donahue, Carol Pence, Betty Mullen)..... 3:21.9 
400-yd. free-style relay—Chicago Town Club A team 
(Miss LaVine, Mary Kastelyn, Jody Alderson, Mar- 

FONGL CAI) rv earta loa nate ieee ees be esigeis 4:05.3 


l-meter dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick, Los Angeles 137.33 pts. 
3-meter dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick 144.11 pts. 
Team—Lafayette (Ind.) Swim Club...... Baertraess 32.pts. 


A.A. U. 
- (At Rosendale, N. Y., Aug. 24) 
Ind{vidual ae miles)—Recco Cirigiiano, 


LONG-DISTANCE CHAMPIONS 


Oia States sei ii. ele stele eee eee 1:37:28 
J | Team—Onrbach A. A., New York..... -.. 45 pts. 
: WOMEN 
t - {At West Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 24) 
peers! 3 miles) —Ann Moss, Lafayette 
(SLUT ORE Gra SOE DR SEO OEE Oman ae 21:15:35.1 
‘eam—Kenosha (Wis.) Youth Foundation 6 pts. 
A JUNIOR 
re (At Warsaw, Ind., July 12) 
4 miles)—Bill Kerr, Indiana 
eeteidead (A miites) —Bit & siege nee e ees N8O:57.4 
me miies)—Myrna 
(Che oath encese tee 1:17 :28.3 


en's team—Indianapolis A. C. 
emen's team—Indianapolis A. C, 


Miss Chadwick’s Channel Record 


On Sept. 11, 1951, Florence Chadwick of 
San Diego, Calif., became the first woman 
to swim the English Channel from England 
to France, covering a course of about 21 
miles frem Dover to Sangatte in 16 hours 
22 minutes. This feat also made her the 
t+ woman to negotiate the treacherous 
ssing’ both ways. In 1950 she went from 
Gris Nez to Dover in 13 hours 20 
utes, then record time for a woman. 


1952, Miss Chadwick added to her 
lishments by becoming the first 
a to swim the 2i-mile Catalina 
Channel after failing in a previous at- 
npt. She made the crossing in the rec- 
{ ime of 13 hours 47 minutes and 32 

Z onds. The former recognized mark was 

he urs | 48 minutes, set by George Young 


2 
 Kiphuth Swimmers Excel 


ale swimming teams, under Robert 
_Kiphuth’s coaching, have had four 


ve “etek ‘for Kiphuth’s best 
His teams took 65 straight from 
1924 and 63 from 1988 to 1945. 


‘ 


LAWN BOWLING, 1952 


Source: W.G. ‘Bill’ Hay, Honorary ee Ameri 
can Lawn Bowling Association. 


National Champions 


Singles—-Hugh Folkins, Arroyo Seco L. B. C., Los 
Angeles. Runner-up—W. G. “Bilr’ Hay, boven . 
Hilils (Calif.) L. ] 

. Doubles—Hugh Foikins-Dick Folkins (skip), Arroyo 
Seco L. B. C. Runners-up—Jack Scivener-George 
Dewar (skip), Vancouver, B. C. 

Triples—Vancouver Sourh L. B. C., Vancouver 
eas Smith, Buster Lang, Wally Kenmuir — 
skip) Ruaners-up—Mt. Pleasant L. B. C., Van- 
couver (James Morrison, Albert Morrison, Alex 
Houston (skip). 


Divisional Champions 
EASTERN 


Rinks—McGuire-Lockie Memorial Trophy: Boston — 
Bowling Green Club (Sack peeeee Neil Blair, Tom — 
Hewitt, David P. Dakers Ship) Simpson Memo- 
rial Trophy: Essex County L. C., Bloomfield, 

. (Alex L. Ripley, Robert Howie Joseph Turn- 
buil, John Forbes (skip). 
ubles—J. Kenneth Caaslers John W. Beacon © 
(skip), Kew Beach L. &. C., Toronto, Ont. Run- 
ners-up—Walter W. Weeden-William C. Hoxie — 
(kip). Cunningham Bowling Green Club, Milton, 


Ringing nies Thomson, Bridgeport (Conn.) L. B. C. 
Kunners-up—J. Crawford McKnight, Hyde Park 
L. B. C., Niugara Falls, N. ¥. 


CENTRaL 


Rinks—Budd prcreys Columbus Park L. B. C., 
Chicago (George Fullertoa, Andrew Gilchrist, 
John Proctor, George Fyfe (skip). Griffith Tro- 
pou haere L. B. C., Chicago (A. Jarman, 

Wright, L. W. Bartlett, T. F. Ziegler (skip). 

Douvies—Reid’ Memorial Tro hy: John Cordes- 
Daniel Penny (skip), Lakeside L. B. C. Assecia- 
tion Trophy: Otto Brown, Lorain-Lakeside 

B. C., Lorain, Ohio-James Cosgrove (skip), _ 
Detroit East Side L. B. C. be. 
Singles—A. A. Giichrist, Columbus Park L. B. @. 


SOUTHEAST 


Tripies—J. cera Escn BI Trophy: St. Pet- _ 
ersburg L. B (Neil C. Felker, Acre Saddy, 

Harry Hall kD, Mount Dora L. Cc. Tro- 

hy: Orlando L. B. C. (Harry N. SroitEL Roy B. 

e logs, Harold C ‘Esch (skip). chy of Daytona 

Beach Trophy: St. Petersbur; ii (Fred J. 

Harrington, E. M. Smith, Dr. weatee Krupp 


(skip). 
Doubles—Clearwater L. B. C. Trophy: Harry H. 
Hali-Neil C. Felker, St. Petersburg L. B. 


Gy. > 

Emmet L. Richardson Trophy: Robert P. Bolling. — ; 
Robert Rankin, St. Petersburg L. B. C. Greater 
Orlando Chamber of Commerce Trophy: Edward 
S. Clark-Sebastian NIBreAG Orlando L. B. C. 
Singles—St. Petersburg L. B. C. Trophy: Arthur 
. Rartley, Clearwater i “Bb. Cc. Runner-up— 

E. &. Gibson, Orlando L, G. Orlando L. B. GC. 
Trophy: Ronert P. Bolling, aS Petersburg L. B. CG. 


UL Cent 


Triples—Exposition Park L. B , Los Angeles (J. 
Armstrong, W. Armstrong, rer uchan (skip). 
Runners- cours ita Gustafson, Louis Reed, Arroyo 
Seco L. C.; Howard Swaliow, Laguna Beach, — 
Calif., L. a GC. { 

Doubles—Hugh Fotktns-Dick Fotkins (skip), Arroyo. 
Seco L. B. C. Kununers-up: Paul Crecy-Dr. are 
mond oles) Recreation Park L. 6B. CG. Long 


Beach, Calif. 
Singles—Bob Veitch, Oukland (Calif.) L. Be GC. 
Lakeside L. B. Ci, 


Runner-up—Arnold Lees, 
Oakland. 


Lumsden Canadian Swim Victor 


For the third time in four years Cliff — 
Lumsden of Toronto finished first in the — 
ten-mile Lake Ontario swim of the Cana- — 
dian National Exhibition in 1952. Lumsden 
was timed in 4 hours 24 minutes 6 seconds % 
and collected $5,000 for winning and $200 7 
in lap prizes. Forbes Norris, Jr., of. Win- 
chester, Mass., was second and Steve: io 
niak of Buffalo third. 


Men's Singles Year 


Waiter R. Kramer, Detrolt, Mich....1937,.Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Gailf. 
.1938..Hamiliton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
Davia G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1989..Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash. 
1940. .Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
-Chester Goss-—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
. 1942. .Chester Goss—David @. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. - 
1947..D. @. Freeman—Webster Kimball, 
1948..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif.—D. G. Freeman. 
1949, .Barney McGay, Pasadeha—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia. 
1950..Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Areadia. 
-Wynn Rogers, Arcadia—Joseph Alston 

-Joseph Alston, Fargo, N. 


_ Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich.. 


David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calit... 1941. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Callf.. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Callf... 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif... 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif... 

_ Joseph Alston, San Diego, Calif...... 1951. 
Marten Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1952. 


sf Women’s Singles 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash.. 

Mrs. Det Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash.. 

Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass... 
Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif... 
Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941. 
Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif...(942. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffale, N. Y.,.....1947. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......1948. 


uf 


- 1937, 
. 1938. 
1939, 
1940.. 


, Mixed Doubles 


 §937—Mrs. Del Barkhuft—Hamilton Law, Seattle. 
 1(988—Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Hamilton Law. 
 1939—Zee G. Smith—Richard Yeager, Soattle. 
 1940—Sally L. Willlams, Spokane, Wash. —David 
 G. Freeman, Pasadena. 

1941—Sally L. Williams—David G. Freeman. 

+ +(942—Sally L. Williams—David @. Froeman. 

; 1947—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Virginia Hifl, Pasa= 
dena. 

_ 1948—Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Stephens, Baltimore. 
 $949—Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calit-——Mrs. Heelet 
 $mith, Los Angoles. 

1950—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Ruelet Smith. 
185i1—Mrs. Loma Moulton Smith, Pasadena— 
Wynn Rogers 

 1952—Helen Tibbitts, Alhambra, Calif.—Wynn 
- Rogers. 


ad 


: 


E 


al 


4 


___-—s« HORSESHOE PITCHING, 1952 
+ _ World Title Tournaments 


: (At Murray, Utah) 

4g FINAL STANDING OF THE LEADERS 
Ba rt Te 
i Fernando Ysais, Los Angeles........ PAC | i 
/ Allen, Boulder, Colo,, .........++6+5 32 3 
q Gasey Jones, Waukesha, Wis,,.........- 32 3 
Marines Tamboer, Wichita, Kam........ 29 6 
Don Titcompb, San Jose, Cal, baat gs 3 7 
James Johnson, Covington, K 28 V8 
_ Dean Brown, South Gate, Gali 27 8 
Roy Getchell, Tigard, Oreg.............. 25 10 
ouis Dean, Pomona, Cali aibialaorem pale atrlala 23 12 
Alvin Gandy, Topeka, Kam........-+.++- 23 12 
th Byers, Portland, Oreg..,....-.+.0+ 7 a 
e Gregson, Crestline, Calif... 2... <6 1 
‘Anna We uist, Morgantown, W. Vaiexs 35 2 


BADMINTON 
Source: Joun E. Garrod, american Badminton Association. 
United States Champions 


.Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
.Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Conn. 
-Mrs. Dei Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. ( 
Efizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland, Calif. 
-Thelma Kingsbury—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. : 5 
-Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego—Janet Wright, Oakland, Callf. — 
Thelma K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
-Theima K. Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
_ Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.......1949.. Thelma K. ScovH—Janer Wright, San Francisco. 
Ethef Marshall, Buffalo, N, Y.. 2.01950. . Thelma K. Scovili—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Ethel Marshall, Buftato, N. Y¥.......1951..Dottio Hann, Manhattan Beach, Calit.—Mrs. L. M. Smith 
Ethel Marshall, Butrate, N. ¥. -+e..1952,. Ethel Marshauw—-Beatrice Massman, Buffalo, N. Y-. E 


Men’s Doubles 


Pasadena, Calif. 


D.—Wynn Rogers 
Women’s Doubles 


OTHER BADMINTON CHAMPIONS | 


Men’s world team (Thomas Gup)—Malaya beat 
United States, 7 to 2, in final. : 


Alji-England 
Stugies—Won Peng Soon, Malaya 
Women's singies—Fru. Tonny Ahm 
Doubles—Ed y and David Choong 
Nomar pb heed Tonny Ahm: kage Ja 
sen nm 
Mixed doubles Poul Hotm-Tonny Ahm, Denma 


Canadian 


Singles—Don Smythe, Toronto 

Women’s singles—Marg Mapp, Montreal 

Doubles—Don Smythe-Bud Porter, Toronto 

Women’s doubles—Barbara Inee-Joan Wa 
Toronto 

Mixed doubles—Bud Porter-Edith Marnbao 


20nto 
United States 


Veterans’ doubles—Fred Futlin, Norwalk, 
Howard Hoimsan, Fresno, Calif. 
Boys’ singles—Jack Chrisman, Jr., Burbank, ¢ 
Girls’ singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore __ 
Boys’ doubles—Dean Maurry, Manhattan 
alif.-Jack Chrisman 
Girls’ doubles—Linda Cobb, Weston, Mas 


Devlin 7 
Mixed doubles—Joan Gibbs, Pasadena, Ca 
Chrisman, Jr, 


HANDBALL, 1952 
A. A. U.-U. S. B. A. Champions - 


FOUR-WALL 


Singles—Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn © 

Doubles—Frank Coyle-Bill Baler, Chicago _ 

Senior doubles—Robert Kendler-Ray Laser, 
cago ; 


A. A. U. Champions 


One-wall singles—Victor Hershkowitz _ 
One-wall doubles—iIrving Kirzner-George An 
Brooklyn 


Y. M. C. A. Champions Kea 


wall singles—Ken Schneider Chicago. 
Foasiwals doubles—Frank Coyle-Bill Bales, 


ei a 
“i ease 
FENCING = 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
Foil Fipée Saber Women’s foil 
Mesa Rios W.S. O’Connor.....<....- B. F.. O’Connor......2...< R. O. Haubold..... 02... cee e scares csusctorsevcase 
Get atitevers W. T. Heintz............. G. M. Hammond......2... G. M. Hammond, ......-.. 20. cs eee rere sseeveserey am 
Meee ore C.G, Bothner.......i.... R. O. Haubold............ GM. Hammond:....-.-.es esses cree cers ese y eons 
Mr rare AlVEZ2 Post. sts eee. + 0.G. Bothiners iicccccecen Go Gs Botnet: cas 2. ci ag 2.06 ade'n woyee to nicl 01 ot aren 
Bate de G Kavanaugit....0..0c026 AeWeZ. Post cc. .ececees, GO. G, Gothnel.. i... tive sce es cece geese ose ssieiaies 
oes a Ci-G. BotnnGtiescns secu. C, G. Bothner.........66- ENGR Botnet iets ctcmie sia sseiesle. cae tretele eit ae 
Pe aela sedis No competition 
Bats satis G. Kavanaugh... . 2.00.0. Mi DIAZ... ..ceeececccces Gs Kavanaugh, 00.00. ccs eeeceercaqeneereeeceacsces 
Bike anes Fe TOWNSCNG seas doceite n We De LYONS clecrcjen ccrarioot de CevERVING Me cic <.0sir aicrejeistaisnives vitisihe sammie eA ieteiiem 
eis SNS Math aren cline an acorn Co MACHAMT sta cid vaotciene cossebrAe Vireo POSE, aaiemavelce ojsrateyere arecs aisle aie wiero veel ee aerenme 
Rs ate abe PEPE PALhGhitenicicc aele ec. ot Cu, Latham. cc ciacimsctre et tie Vel ha BOSC i ratas 9 eetosiaye cleliele cictarain tie sleet 
Mi Prey a cre FaTOWNSONG ioeco cco cices cic SCssPAtNOM,.« siccee a nsec) MaMa LatPOStivsic jc sloieyetuerssale,s\bin¥eysrataieare eon tater aaa 
Be cas a CuGeBothneren. sc. ce cae Oe G, Bottiners/secasc ccvin crn, An Ges ARCOTSON 4 .. 6/5 olviere's leterofa'e.e sivivie seer antenatal 
555 Soe G.GBothner.....2.....2.... Wi Si. O'Connor... cs Ke Bi SORNSOR 5. 6. 02 6 cin are scles «ryeialainis eS ei onto 
aaa OnOR SED) Breckinridge,...feccee WeiGrebe. Cock vice. ce cee ce Ae G.cANGEMSON, «oi. verse ciastieln +> ole aelslterg inlets elton 
sbAahirers GrWaldbotte cs sec ce «tin We DE LYON is wcorcic are nets septs Gav AMGOLSON, ace. sic «sic =otrteieial laletaye ftrerera oiaeet een ea 
etches WeEBownian. 20.0225... Benzenbetgs ys. c20./GiWe Postgate 3... opis an das oral cee eee 
i A OoADickinsOtin.cccesteoAs De La Poets. Joc ACB Samer. vo. Nes Sevadateneis slag creas eater 
Moet G. K. Bainbridge......... A. De La Poer..........6. JoT SHAW 2200 oop wc doe cies 5 Holton alee ae 
ehclasowes Gatie Breeds. nesses. oo as, G. HL Breed: ic . .05 occ snes G Anderson... 04). «do cao commute et ete 
Bete: Se alter ere ae mara TeV es POSte sy ee isc scaistet Ute OUbsadeers\ocle cists ag ean Davis 
rate: P. J. Meylan............. AE. Sauer.....:........ A.G. Anderson........... Mrs. W. H. Dewar 
».. S D. Breckinridge........ FUWeAlletinyto ences W. Von Blijenburgh....... M. Stimson 
Sonia siis:s DAL Michitigone: cst... dcAs MacLaughtin, o:5. cme SeHalls oe... <das-ccene JUPMS 
BE SSUSM:. os saiccec Vos W. Ae Russel. 0.0... iss Chl inl WeAGaananaetaece ac Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 
OPP OMA enemas! doa cessltee ts Ge NUNGS!. 2.520%. eft. A. S. Lyon............... F. Watton 
Bea Os Halla to ctecidssacnce sso We He RUSSOM. So ec scere A.S. lyon..,............ No competition 
PRE OU HAU Oe. cogitacisia ceiecs sc) RoW. DUICHER cy .5 << ee S2aHallieid 2. oes concie Ae Gene 
pelea ae ta We Honeycutt: ....0.1.: CR. McPherson... ....6. C. R. McPherson......... A. Gehrig 
Peete tla Nia) RAYNOR, a.cic.ss cus + oe EG. PTD is ws cette le Gs NUNES... shisede..04he, Ae GONG 
Biasiehicis ciate vie-slays oe vecececeeeees LM, Schoonmaker....... A. Gehrig 
Beige Eat GeENUNOS nce nt cs cle ce .G. suivaivie cls’s soe eie (Be Es GIQNOUXs,.20s Nene enntMrs. CH Hopaet 
SHE SOCOUAE EO Pes vesgeceeceee Se VINCE... cccceeceeeees Mrs, L. M. Schoonmaner - 
Pee GuCA CAMA: 5vice% icc c.s . G. Sasi on cms. La Gs NUNES KG. is eee ose NESS Garis Schoonmaker 
UC a BOOU RTE ; dslaiciotoia stapes Nc UUL AY ss alps ec feyelarerats le De OROTE hs ae 
PR icrassie ste sie6 .G. Bien Gaon. Sea Mo MUAY, Ge och oaeheer au ite lOyG aa 
ebieiie dike LEVIS,» tiicic0. cies sees . S. Ri veeseeeeee LG Nunes..........00.. Mrs. L. M. Schoonmaker _ vy 
ones aeee : Fccoabatefns pase Ne: GoAUMIHAGE. OSs soit car NFS: thee aM Buskirk By» 
f JERSHuiiimai ys: sa: sole cone M. Lloyd 
.G. JOR Hulman. 23 oe cceee D. Locke 
.M. SORAHGH MAN. ree as cate D. Locke 
. Me N. C. Armitage,.......... H. Mayer 
ae N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
: N.C Armitage........... Mrs. J. de Tuscan 
ede J... Huffman. .... 52.0. H, Mayer 
~R. von oe RU HGlimatt.s. cee pects H. Mayer 
4 ..» N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
. Sei N.C. Armitage........... H. Mroczkowska 
. M. N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
, N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 
. Dri N.C. Armitage........... H. Mroezkowska 
JA, ealgiNyitas si. ver aietn ees M. Datton 
, ./GUMan RIS ice rere N.C. Armitage........... M. Cerra 
Boas Ge Capriles......%... Ai Wot iy tase tes teas T. Nyilas..... Week aectete H. Mayer 
mbes Cetruto, ees. odes James Strauch . James Flynn....... Ase: Mrs. Helena Dow 
Nathaniel Lubell......... Norman Lewis........... Dean Cetrulo............. Mrs. Helena Dow 
“ae BukamtZiesateesjecs Norman Lewis........... Umberto Martino......... Polly Craus 
te SUI GIOTIRO. « c:c0< oe oe e's Norman Lewis........... Tibor Nyitas. 2... 86 cee Janice-Lee York — 
Silvio Giolito............. Jose de Capriles.......... Tibor Nyilas. . sa... sees Janice-Lee York — 
.. Daniel Bukantz........... Abelardo Menendez....... Tibor Nyilas:............ ~ Mrs. Maxine Mitchel" 


TEAM FENCING CHAMPIONS, 1952 
on—Salle Santelli, New York (Albert Axetrod, foil; 
Goldstein, 6pée; George Worth, saber) 

Santelli (Ailan Kwartler, Albert Axelrod, Leonard 


ff 


Saber—Salle Santelli (Dr. Tibor Nyilas, Allan Kwartler, Alex 
Treves, Sol Gorlin) x 


WOMEN'S INTERCOLLEGIATE 


individual—Anne Drungis, renee 
Team—Hunter ha 


~ 


_ National Challenge Cup Winners 


Emblematie of United States 
Ghamplonship. 


f (Senior amateur and professional elevens eligible for 
Re tournaments.) 


(1914 
1915 
 :1916 
«197 
1918 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Field Club 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 
Bethishem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 
Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Robins Dry Dock F. €., Brooklyn, Ni. ¥; 
Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paterson (N. J.) F.C. 
Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 
Shawsheen S. C., Andover, Mass, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Go. F.C, 
Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 
_ New York Nationals S, &. 
Hakoah Ail-Stars, New York 
Fall River (Mass,) F. C. 
Fall River (Mass.) F.C. 
New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. — 
Stix, Baer & Faller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Breweries S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
First German American S. C., Philadetphta 
New York Americans 8. C. 
Sparta A. B. A., Chi¢ago, Ill. - 
St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 
No official champion* 
Pawtucket (R. 1.) F.C. 
Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brookhattan S. €., New York 
Vikings, Chicago 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass 
Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
- Morgan (Pa.) S. 6. 
} Joe Simpkins S. €., St. Louis, Mo. 
German-Hungarian S. C., New York 
Harmarville (Pa.) S. €. 


- @ Finalists: Baitimo:s (Md.) S. €. and Sparta A. 8. 
A., Ghicago, ill. 


; goth U. 8. Title for Stella Walsh 


Stella Walsh, representing the Dreyer 
_ Athletic Club of Berkeley, Calif., won her 
third consecutive National A. A. J. pen- 
tathlon title in 1952 and set a world rec- 
ord by scoring 2,183 points at Deer Park, 
Texas. The triumph ran Miss Walsh’s total 
of United States championships to thirty- 
nine. In twenty-five years of competition 
iss Walsh has won thirty-nine United 
tates championships and broken sixty-six 
cords. 


wy y 
. Canadian Tennis Champions, 1952 
4 Nodes 
paisa teaaies ioge-Meltta t aunirez) Mexico 
Sy  dsutiee Dorris’ kil, “"Toronte-Melita 


PS socom = 


Source: Flannery News Bureau at New York. 


National Amateur Challenge 
Cup Winners 


No official champion* 

Fieisher.Yarn F. C,, Philadeiphia 

Toledo (Ohio) F.C. 

Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. 

Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

No official championt 

Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C. 

Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 

Shamrock S. C., Cleveland, Ohio 

German American S. C., Philadelphia 

German American S$. C., Pniladeiphia 

W, W. Rieht S. C., Castle Snannon, Pa. 

First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Highlander F. C., Trenton, N. J. 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

St. Michael's A. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Morgan-Strasser S, C., Morgan, Pa. 

Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 

Eintracht S. C., New York 

Eintracht S. C., New York 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Ponta Detgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 

1951 German-Hungarian S. C., New York 

1952 St. Louis Raiders : 
© Medals to semifinatists: Fleisher Yarn F.C., Phii 
hia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette (Pa.) F..C.; Swe 

teh Avsacionh . A., Chicago, Hi. + Finalists: Powers. 


udson-&ssex F. C., Fall River, Mass.; and Swedi: 
American A. C., Detroit, Mich. 


1923 
1824 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


vai 


BRITISH SOCCER CHAMPIONS, 19. 
Source: Jim Kelly, 2889 Bainbridge Ave., New ; 
N.Y. a eS 
International—England and Wates (tte) 

‘ English 
League (Division {)}—Manchester Unitea 
League (Division !1)—Sheffiela Wednesday f 
League (Division I11, South)—Plymouth Argyle 
League (Division !11, North)}—Lincoin City 5 
Cup—Newcastle United 

Scottish 

League (Division “A'’)}—Hibernians 
League (Division “B”)—Clyde 
Cup—Motherwell 

Welsh aby 
League (Division [, South}—Merthyr Tydfil x 
League (Division 1, North)—Pwilheli & District. 
Cup—Rhyi aE, 

Irish 


League—Clenaven- Cup—Ards 


IRISH CHAMPIONS, 1952 


Gaelic Football—Cavan 
Hurling—Cork 


Men 


Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
H. Grenander, Sweden 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Gustav Hugel, Austria 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Gilbert Fuchs, Germany 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
“Ulrich Saltchow, Sweden 
Utrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Ulrich Salchow, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gosta Sandahl, Sweden 
a 1915-21 No competition 
1922 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
Fritz Kachler, Austria 
Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden © 
Will! Boeckl, Austria 
Willi Boecki, Austria 
_ Willi Boeckl, Austria 
— Willi Boecki, Austria 
9 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden 
930 Karl Schafer, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
- Karl Schafer, Austria 
33 Kart Schafer, Austria 
A Karl Schafer, Austria 
35 Karl Schater, Austria 
Karl Schafer, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Felix Kaspar, Austria 
Graham Sharp, England 
6 No competition 
Hans Gerschweiler, 
Switzertand 
; Richard Button, U. S. 
Richard Button, United 
States 
0 Richard Button, UV. S. 
Richard Button, 
___—-Unitea States 
Richard Button, U. S. 
nak - 


World 


ICE (FIGURE) SKATING 


Source: Art Goodfellow. Editor, National Ice Skating Gutde, 110 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Women 


Madge Syers, England 
Madge Syers, England 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Lily Kronberger, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
Meray Horvath, Hungary 
No competition 

Mrs, Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank. Austria 
Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 
Mrs, Szabo Plank, Austria 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henia, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Hente, Norway 
Sonja Henic, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Sonja Henie, Norway 
Cecilia Colledge, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
Megan Taylor, England 
No competition 

Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


‘Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


Aja Vrzanova, 
Czechoslovakia 

Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 

Jeannette Altwegg, 
England 

Jacqueline du Bief, France 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1952 — 


ia and Pauli Faik, Germany 


—Jean Westwood-Lawrence Demmy, England 


- 


mut Seibt, Austra 


cet Firstbrook, Toronto 


oe European 


eannette Altwegg, England 
nd Paul Falk, Germany 


i Canadian 


Marlene Smith, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
nces Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto 
nior—Charles Snelling, Toronto 

n's juniot—Rosemary Henderson, Winnipeg 


ne Information Please Ah 


UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS . 
Year Men Women 


1914 Norman Scott Theresa Weld 
1915-17 No competition No competition 


1918 Nathaniel Niles Mrs R. S. Beresford 
1919 No competition No competition 
1920 Sherwin Badger Theresa Weld 
1921 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1922 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1923 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1924 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1925 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 
1926 C. 1. Christenson Beatrix Loughran 
1927 Nathaniel Nites Beatrix Loughran 
1928 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1933 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1934 Roger Turner Suzanne Davis 
1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1936 Robin Lee Maribet Y. Vinson 
1937 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1938 Robin Lee Joan Sozzer 

1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer 

1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 

1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan - 
1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill 
1944 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 
1945 Omitted ‘Gretchen Merrill 
1946 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1947 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1948 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1949 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1950 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1951 Richard Button Sonya Klopfer 
1952 Richard Button Tentey Albright 


OTHER U. S. CHAMPIONS, 1952 , 
Pairs—Karoi and Peter Kennedy, Colorado Springs, Colo, ' 
Gold dance—Michael McGean-Lois Waring, Baltimore 
Silver dance—Mr.-Mrs. Rogers Cnambers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUNIOR 


Men—Ronald Robertson, Colorado Springs 
Women—Carol Heiss, New York 
Pairs—Sharon Choate-Richara Bromley, Seattle 


NOVICE 


Men—Tim Brown, Baltimore 
Women—Mary Ann Dorsey, St. Paul 


Eastern States 


Men—William T. Lemmons, Jr., Philadelphia _ 
Women—Carol Heiss, New York G 
Pairs—Cary! Johns-Jack Jost, Baltimore 

Dance—Michael McGean-Lois Waring, Baltimore 


Midwestern 


Men—Ronald Robertson, Colorado Springs __ 
Women—Betty Lynne Stogner, Colorado Springs _ 
lar rhe ii: Ann Buck-Martin P, Goonos: an 
tea Williams-James: Sanderfur, Chi- 

cago 


Pacific Coast 


Men—Armando Rodriguez, Sacramento, Cali, 

Women—Patricia Firth, Tacoma, Wash. 

Faire harmers Ziem-Armando Rodriguez, 
mento 

Dance—Kristina Hunting, Pasadena, Calif.. 

' Thomas Sherritt, Los ‘ngeles ae 


MEN 

Meters Time Recordholder and country Where made : 3 
500....,.... 0:41.8,,........ Hans Engnestangen, Norway.............. Davos, Switz............ ; ; 

VON 5. weccics 1:28:4..... . Clas Thunberg, Finland. . x SET SHPO ee Davos, Switz......... i . is pe 7 ie 
( T50G eso 7c) Wt eae at Hans Engnestangen, Norway........-..... Daves, Switz............. ee jan. 29, 1930 
B00. co. icsss HART... ccs Ake Seyftarth, Sweden.............-...., Davos, Switz................. Feb. 3, 1942. 
MOUS cect. B20 7aieen. sacs Hjaimar Andersen, Norway............... Trondheim, Norway... ... Jan. 13, 1951. 

Bel ONOscfecees = 1B207As- =o: 5. Hjalmar Andersen, Norway......,. SnboaE Davos, Switz....... SAS Feb. 6, 1949 


ICE (SPEED) SKATING 
WORLD RECORDS _ 
Source: International Skating Union (1.8.U.). 


WOMEN : 
500.. BLORAGA tases Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway..........e.00- Davos, Switz............. see Jan. 30, 193 
MOONS is saate M86. Bessie oe Sofja Kondakowa, U.S.S.Ri. 2.20... cece eee Medien, U-SiS.Rigise. ete ce cee Feb. 5, ae 
BROODS ba 5k «cis 23299 sock was Marija Issakowa, U.S.S.R,...s0.seecseceee Medeo, U.S.S.R.........05 se. Feb. 12, 1951 
3,000....5..... LY 21 er ee Ofjga Akitjewa, U.S.S.R....,...0.c0+e+22-- Medeo, U.S.S.R.. woe Feb. 16, iy5i 
§,000......... O210. hee dense Yatjana Karenna, U.S.S.R.......... pages - Medeo, U.S.S.R..........006. Feb. 12, 1951 
3 NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS . 
: & (Made in competition) 
¥ Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. 
MEN'S OUTDOOR WOMEN'S INDOOR 
Event ‘Time Holder Piace Date FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 
... 18.1 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis..1/10/43 220 yd... 21.6 Dot Franey........St. Paul..... 
35.4 Charles Gorman...Lake Placid ..2/14/27 Ymi.... 31.0 Dot Franey....,..5t. Louis..... 
. 435.4 Ken Bartholomew. .St. Paul...... 1/25/42 440 yd... 41.6 Dot Franey.........St. Paul...... 
35.4 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapotis..2/15/42 880 yd... 1:27 _ Leila B. Potter..... Pitsburg 
... 1214.2 Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolls.. 1/7/45 % mi... 2:18.1 Kit Klein.......... Chicago... 
. 1:55.8 Clas Thunberg..... Saranac Lake.2/15/26 = Idmi..... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn....... Chicago...... 4/ /3 
2:38.2 Clas Thunberg.....Lake Placid ..2/12/26 , eee: 
.. 2:29.7 DelLamb.........0slo......... 2/19/48 FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVE MN 
§:33.8 Eddie Schroeder. . . Minneapolis, 1/30/34 440 yd. 45.2 L. Sabbe ee ee ae 9 
8:19.6 Ross Robinson aes take Placid 2/14/30 % mi.. *s 1:33.8 B. Marchetti... ...Coto. Seite yt ie 
Be es Petisoon Lake Placid ..2/12/27 44 my.” 2:26.7_B. Marchetti... ..Colo, Springs. 2/18/50 
Se aero aca OLN BY 1mi.,... 3:23 B. Marchett...... Colo. Springs . 2/18/50 


WOMEN'S OUTDOOR 


20.2 


: Maddy Horn....:..Saranac Lake.2/11/39 
2 oo. E. Meltzel: o5...,.0.< Minneapolis. . 2/3/29 
. 1:25.9 Maddy Horn....... Escanaba*... .1/13/40 
. 2:17 ‘Dot Franey......-.. Minneapolis. .1/16/37 
. 306.1 Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoc} 1/24/37 


. Michigan. t Wisconsin. 


MEN’S INDOOR 
FOR TRACKS 12 LAPS AND UNDER 


Time Holder Plaee Date 
18 + F. Robson......... Boston.......1/13/11 
23.8 C.Gorman........ St. John*..... 3/1/27 
36.3) C. Gorman)... <0: St. John......2/27/25 
. 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey....... Pittsburgh.... 3/1/16 
mi... . 2:00.4 P. Jonnston.......Cleveland.... 3/2/28 

! . 2:41.2 Morris Wood~ 
F. Robson... .... Pittsburgh... .2/13/04 
Edmund Lamy....Cleveland....1/27/10 
2 5! 4 .8 R, Heckenbach....St. Paul...... 1/30/37 
.. 8:58.8 P. Johnston....... Pittsburgh... .2/19/27 
...».13:41.8 Joe Moofe........ Brooklyn..... 2/1/27 
BS 2.2 9 FtGtaek nutes eae. Chicago...... 2/8/30 
_ * New Brunswick, Canada. 
FOR TRACKS 13 LAPS AND OVER 

M. Tratell........ Colo. Springs. 4/23/49 
T. G. Hutchinson. . Colo. Springs .4/23/49 
- £. Bapayan....... Colo. Springs . 2/18/50 
E. Babayan....... Colo. Springs . 2/18/50 


A, Broadhurst.....Colo. Springs . 2/18/50 


1952 CHAMPIONSHIPS 
World—Men ee Ae 
(At Hamar, Norway, March 1-2) 


All-arourlid—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway....... 
500 meters—Kenneth Henry, United States,...... 
1,500 meters—Wim van der Voort, Holland..... ‘iced 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen Rete: 
10,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen. . . 


ee ewe eens 


World—Wemen 
(At Kokkola, Finland, Mareh te 
All-around—Lidia Selichowa, U. S. S. R.. 
500 meters—Natalia Dontshenko, U. S. Ss. R... ae 
1,000 meters—Lidia Selichowa................ eaten 
3,000 meters—Marija Anikanowa, U. S. S.R.... 
5,000 meters—Rimma Zhukowa, U. S.S.R..... 


European iss 
(At Ostersund, Sweden, Feb, 2-8) 
All-around—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway.......— 
500 meters—Lasse Parkkinen, Finland....... 
1,500 meters—Wim van der Voort, Holland..... 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen...... eas 
10, 000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen...... 


Eastern States 


Men—Art Longsjo LAbtigt hee Mass, 
Women—Aldrina Troy, N. ¥-— 


North American Outdoor 
(At Alpena, Mich., Feb. 9-10) 
SENIOR MEN 


220 yd.—Terry Browne, Detroit........... . 0:19.60 
440 eds —Ray Blum, Nutley, N. J....... diate 9:36.5 
; 880 yd.—Terry Browne.............-2eee0s 1:47.5 
- --:3/4-mile—Art Longsijo, Pittsfield, Mass.....  2:59.4 
4 Petigse eee ee. Bin Go gcd see eu Ol OUD cree 
=, 2 miles—Ra WUSEA Zo Ola areteraas 08 Vieveia's wens 719. 
et 5 palice= Jira Campbell, Chicago..........- 15:20.8 
ay Go-champions—Browne, Longsjo, 
say) RIETVER RG ese ilhaldantica bivecise oes 80 pts. each 
a SENIOR WOMEN 
220 yd.— Barbara Marchetti, aie Senseo) O221.3 
2 440 yd.— Doreen McLeod, Edmonton. -. 0:42.6 
880 fee —Barbara Marchetti......... ~» 2:02.8 
_ -3/4-mile—Doreen McLeod....... Ree) eee Ave 
_  Mile—Barbara Marchetti......,...,0eeee0% 3:33.0 
Co-champions—Miss Marchetti and 
Miss McLeod.........-+-:2ceesse0. 126 pts. each 


North American Indoor 

(At East Lansing, Mich., March 28-29) 
geen (16-lap Track) 
5G . SENIOR MEN 
- 440 yd.—Mario Trafeli, Detroit. os *Or 
88 ) yd.—Omer DeSchepper, Detroit. Ai 

4-mile—Omer DeSchepper........ 

ile—Ray adage Nutley, N. J.. 
2 miles—Edgar Dame, Revere, Mass. oF 
Champion—Ray Blum.........ee.seeeeees 80 pts. 
7 SENIOR WOMEN 

440 the —Janet Bachman, REACT, 


Y. M. C. A. CHAMPIONS, 1952 


J Source: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, Health een 
Re eicel Education, National Council Y. M. C. A.’s 


VOLLEY BALL. 
Bie eebitywood, Calif. 

‘ha feterans *—Jamaica, N. ¥. 

| __-~ FOUR-WALL HANDBALL 


or singles—Ken Schneider, Chicago 

nior doubles—Bill Baier-Frank Coyle, Chicago 
‘unior singles—Don Farley, Germantown, Pa. 
lor doubles—William Frith-Don Farley, Ger- 


SWIMMING 
|. free—William Myers, Norristown, Pa. 0:24.2 


yd. free—Frank Anastas, Bridgeport, Bere 

yd. free—Frank 'B! Nauss, York, Pa..... 2:14.0 

va free—Frank P. Nauss............... tei 

back—Michael Andrews, York, Pa... 1:03.8 

00: eva ‘back—George Harvey, Canton, Ohio 2:20.8 
preset 4: onald Gainsford, Pitts- 

CEPI. BE Ny SEERA SOC 1:01.4 

. 2:24.4 

mediey—Caesar Cirigliano, Broo 1:38.8 


d. medley relay—Brooklyn Central (Mc- 
y, Silverstein, Manning).....,...... 3:08.4 
free-style relay—Brooklyn eatral 
thy, Apmann, Tieman, Zwiem). 
dive—Frank Fraunfelter, C 


Boys’ ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENT 
fual—Terry Funkhouser, York, Pa.. 492 pts. 
“7 eet RW salt Faery a5 ny BATT 
, 


OTHER 1952 SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS 


4,596 pts.. , 


United States Outdoor 
(At St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 26-27) 
SENIOR MEN 


220 yd.—Ken Bartholomew, Minnerpolis.. 
440 yd.— Ken Bartholomew.............+.. 
880 yd.—Art Lonégsjo, Pittsfield, Mass...... 
3/4-mile—Ken Bartholomew.............. 
te—Art Longeld. Son atic ce oem ienie sae 
2 miles—Ken Bartholomew...........----= 
5 miles—Art Longsjo.............0-00e0 eee i 


SENIOR WOMEN 


220 yd.— Barbara Marchetti, Detroit....... 
440 yd.— Barbara Marchetti............ nce 
880 disounie Robinson, Detroit 
3/4-mile—Barbara Marchetti 
Mile—Barbara Marchetti...... 
Champion—Barbara Marchetti 


LACROSSE 


1952 National Champions 


Open—Mt. Washington Club, Baltimore 4 
Intercoflegiate—Virginia and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


North-South Game Record 


1940—North 6, South 5 1947—North 15, South 3. 
1941—South 7, North 6 1948—North 11, South 6 © 
1942—North 6, South 3 1949—South 11, North 6 © 
1943—South 9, North 5 nae 12, South 8 
1944-45—-No game: 5i—North 12, South 11 
1946—North re South 14 1os2—Soath 15, North 7 


1952 All-America Selections 


FIRST ot reset hay Gordon Jones (Virginia); — 
Lester Eustace (R. I.); Emil Budnitz Johns © 
Hopkins). Midfield: ets Blake, Jr. (Swarth-— 
more); K, C. Miller se yincetears Albert Lorenzen 
Army). Defense: William Hubbell (Maryland); 
obert Bickel (Duke); Wallace Beneyville (Rut- 
gers). Goalie: William Larash (Maryland). 


SECOND TEAM—Attack: Joseph Austin Ape rmy); 
Richard Godine Wieainte) j tdward McNichoias 
(Johns Hopkins). eld: Thomas Compton. 
Virginia); Bruce Pees Bestel Lawrence 
eacock (Duke). Defense: William Sinclair 

irginia); Lloyd Rhiddlehoover (Army); Robert \ 
1D MacDonald (Navy). Goalie: Donald Bafford fi 
uke 

THIRD TEAM—Attack: Kenneth Martin (R. P, 1): 4 
Malcolm McVeigh (Rutgers); Robert Burch 
(Navy). Midfield: Howard Fish (Princeton); ie k 
Letizia (Hobart); Richard haat (Drexel). 
fense: John Henry (Penn State); Thomas Sicomedl 
fe ee Robert Shoop (R. P. I.). Go: Goalie: 
ohn Echeandia (Syracuse). 


sive amateur wrestling matches since Fe J 
had his string snapped when he was — 
beaten by Dale Thomas of East Lansing, 
Mich., in the 191-pound class in the 1952 
United States Olympic trials at Ames; ) 
Iowa, last April. 


mark, made at the same place ce 195 
 15-barrel leap of 27 feet 1044 in 


oe 


WORLD ALL-TACKLE FISHING RECORDS 
_ Caught with Rod and Reelin Salt Water > bee 
_ Souree: International Game Fish Assoclation, Francesca LaMonte, Seoretary. S 


‘Lb., oz. Length Girth Where caught Year Angisr 
66-4 2... 0 ..., Catalina, California............. 1912 Frank Kelly 
seccscseses 1I9—8 634%" 46%" Rio ae Janeiro, Brazil... SOE 1952. G.de Mello Cunba 
RGR ea eeceee se aes 103—4 66” 31%” West Ena, Bahamas............. 1932 C.E. Benet 89 
Bass, Callf. White Sea....... 77-4 G1” 337 San Diego, Calif... .. 0... ec eeeee 1950 HP. Bledsoe 8 
Bass, Channel.......... Neawee ed 52” 29’ Cape Charles, Va.......5..e.005 1949 Zack Waters, Jf, 
Bass, Giant Black Sea....... 483 87” 73” Coronado Is., Calif.............. 1951 RE DeGrof 
PIBASS: SORL ode ecbecseace 8 22” 19” Nantucket Sound, Mass.......... 195) HOR Rigor? ere 
Bass, Giant Sea........... Ook 100” take Galveston Bay, Texas........... 1937 G. Pangarakis 
Bass, Striped.............. 73 60” 30%’’ Vineyara Sound, Mass........... 1913 €. B. Church 
Blackfish (Tautog) 15—14 27%" 19%” Seabright, N.J............,0006 1951 Caleb Campbell 
BeSIBIUGTISHN a c's <5. seen nis nie 20 42” 1936/7 Montauk) Ni ¥.c 22s eb ean acaer - 1951 Philip Chasin os 
; Bonefish. Sor ee Raver dO’ 38” 17%" West Motokat, T.H...,....00.0-. 1948 C.M. Cooke IH 
Bonito, Oeeanic.......... 2. 39—r15 39” 2g” Walker Cay, Bahamas........... 1952 F. Drowley 
BRCOD Ay cevincdcccscccacevds 102 70” 34” Cape Charles, va.. wnoaee 1938 J. E. Stansbury 
: co  CUESOE ROCESS or heme: Sat i 5n8e Ambrose Lightship, N. Y... «cove 1949 J. Reeszewicz 
"4 BREN tak iecaes tL foo OUT Rice Mafia Channel, €. Africa,....... - 1950 A. Conan Doyle 
Be Drum, BACK: 8 oes ccives 87—12 504” 40 Cape Cnaries, Va...........05- 1952 _P. J. Pennewell 


_ Flounder, Sommer.......... 20 37” 32” Oak Beach, N. Y........20-+56.. 1948 FH. Kessel 
Kingfish (King Mackerel).... 76—8 63” Sly Bimini, Bahamas. . Rolo o Canna A 1952 R. E. Maytag 
BeyMarlin, Blues... fo ...0..08 742 154%" 68” Bimini, Bahamas....... eeseeees 1949 Aksel Wichfietd 
Marlin, Pacifie Black........ 1135 176’ 72” Cabo Blanco, Peru............. . 1962 S. Kip Farrington 
Marlin, Siwer......... cece OLS 138”” 62’ Tah Sacre sige neon oasis 1930 Zane Grey 
Martin; Striped... Se eck 692 161” .... _ Balboa, Galifornia..... ic aeaceee 19381 A. Hamann 
* Marlin, White.............. 161 104” 33” Miami, Floriaa..............0. . 1938 L. F. Hooper 


41 404%" 933” Islamorada, Fla...... acieaenane 1951 E. J. Arnold 
23—6% 42!" 23%4"" Chatham, Mass.........,...00+8 1952 A.L. Hansen 
66 544! - 35” Bahia de Los Angeles, Mexico, .. 1949 W.R. Good Hf 
123 44a” 32%’ Walker Cay, Bahamas....... sees 1950- H. Téetor Ss 
275 114%” 874%" ~— Lapaz, Mexico........-..- 00006 1951 A. Steinbaum 
: 736. -— 175" «.-. Galveston, Texas.......... elas or. 1938, ee Us Pangarakis 
- Shark, Mako.............-6 1000 144” vee Mayor Istand, N.Z.......0.--000 1943 B,D, H. Ross 
Shark, Porbeagle........... 280 48"? 6834’" Durban, S. Africa...,..-.... ye+» 1949 J. L. Daniel 
- Shark, Thresher............ 922 Dae jeoe,. Bay of Islands, NiZ.cccn vcace's 1937 W. W. Dowdin 
PShackAFIGEr, .ca.c-sje's cise oss 1382 166’” 93°" Sydney Heads, Australia........ 1939 Lyle Bagnard 


_ Shark, White. ......... ans 2071 189’? 938” Cape Donnington, Australia.,.... 1952 J. Veitch — 


ALO ala eres ats 50—8  55/” «... Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone...... 1944 


Raictstetiorsiaes textes 6 165” 70” Tocopilla, Chife..... 0... .ce3ene 1940 

5 tee Panuco River, Mexico........... 1938 

82” 56” Cabo Blanco, Peru.............. 1952 

{ 5 116”” 9447" St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia........ 1958 

aay EPeateretateiecisicie os ciel 133—8 83” oh Green Cay, Bahamas............ 1943 
| Weakfish......... Besaiees 17—8 46” 19 Mullica River, N. J. ....-....2. . 1944 

Pte Ae 15—3 344" 20%” Fort Piarce, Fla............ eee cite 49 


Jagunbecoroorpen 90 59” 35%” La Paz, Mexico...........2+.+.- 1948 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


- Biack Bass, Largemouth... 22-—4  32%’' 2814/7 Montgomery Lake, Ga......... ya 1092 
Black Bass, Smalimouth..... 10—8 22%” 21%” Wheeler Dam, Ala..............- 1950 


egill (Sunfish).. 4—12 15” 18%  Ketona Lake, Ala............508 1950 o 
55—5 - 42” 31’ Clearwater Lake, Minn.......... 1952 Frank J. Ledw el i 
55 50” Zit James River, S.D............65- 1949 Roy A. Gro s 
69--11 63%" 3114” Chippewa Flowage, Wis........-. 1949 Louts Spray — 
4—3% .... .... Bordentown, New Jersey........ 1865 Dr. C. C. Ab 
9 30” 15 Green Pond, N.J........... -» 1948 . Russell ies 
AG—-2 52%" 25” Sacandaga Reservoir, N.Y... .. 1940 Peter Dubuc 
22—4 35%" 21” Fort Erie, Ontario.............. 1943 Patrick E. Noon 
7h eel Sema EIN wees Tanaely, Norway............02. 1928 Henrik Henrikse sen 
83 Bote .... Umpqua River, Oregon......... . 41910 F.R. Steel 
w... 22-8 36  ....° Sebago Lake, Maine....... .---- 1907 Edward Bla 
eile 6 stale ain 31 mori ..e.  Oowichan Bay, B.C............. 1947 Mrs, Le2H 
4-8 .... sees Niptgon River, Ontarlo.......... 1916 
39-8 ww Welty: Loch Awa, Sootland............. 1866 
32 40%” 29%” Pend Oreille take, Idaho........ 1949 
63 AGE rl Lake Athapapuskew, Manitoba... 1930 
37 40%" 28'" Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 1947 


412 19%" 13” Messatonskee Lake, Maine...... 1949 


1952 Nationai Championships 
(At Peoria, Il., Aug. 20-24) 
Official Combined Champions 


- Ali-ground—Charles Schall, St. Louis.... ood 
_ All-distance—Charles Schall............. 3213 ft. 
«Distance baits—Charles Schall........... 2273 ft. 
_ Distance flies—Jack Crossfield, San Fran- 
oy FCISCO WW wisieitie sD eee eke tae vb slueheeee 999 ft. 
RE All-accuracy—Bryant Black, Dallas...... 392 pts. 
= Accuracy baits—Bryant Black........... 195 pts. 
oo" /As uracy flies—Steve Aleshi, Kansas City, 
¥ ‘ oct a Pie iet eis i ANGlert gins ceieciele ce ¢esaig AVS DtGe 
“aw WOMEN 
: All-accuracy—Ronnie Miller, Kansas 
NE RIAG NG eek tate ocobs cae ssteen 867 DtSe 
- Accuracy baits—Doris Bright, 
MNGIANADONIS S.A nscale coerce eyoses 187 pts. 
Accuracy flies—Kay Brodney, San Fran- 
cisco, and Ronnie Miller (tie).......... 187 pts. 
JUNIORS 
_Allcaceuracy—Fret Mathis, Pasadena 3 
BEGET Pik helo e.5640.. Ba leas viees 384 pts. 
Accuracy baits—Richard Hupp, St. *Pet- 
-ersburg and Jackie Davis, ‘ort Worth 
MRTACUe Hote ciebiah hols oh cs siete me a aes severe 193 pts. 
«) Accuracy flies—Fred Mathis: .....1...5.. 200 pts. 
Official Distarice Events 
Avg. Long 
feet cast 
Bipiatebs wisia s7ecove.< sie Pye 236 2/3 349 
8-02. crept ers Schall........ 447 
rout fly—Jack Crossfield.......... i583 1/3 165 
Salmon fly—Jack Crossfield......., 1772/3 185 
Official Accuracy Events 
Pia. 
PE OBH ee ees Sstice 4 
ater hiabea: ‘Agaheim, eae Us gece, 200 


WOMEN 


} ry fly—Zelma Stevenson, Kansas City, Mo.,. 94 
te decent Bronce ees OMee EPO LGM deeds ugien,, Aee 

; z. bait-—-Doris Bright...,......... tse a/sl tue 6.0.00 Oe 
Oz. bait—Dawn Strover, Cincinnati,,...5.. 96 


spnguad seoevecesescss 100 


BON SDUOS wsisitipie beecaceeuiss, 100 


e 97 
bait—Edward Young, Wetumpka, Ala.. 98 


Skish Events 


uracy fly—Roy Mabee.............+-+6+ 95 pts. 
copracy bait—Fred Sexauer, Jr., St Louis 92 pts. 
ist nee fly—John Dieckmann, Paters 
BPM edai Pon wr cal h av eifafa e's! ee as avg., 188 long cast 

dec 

< nihae . 257 1/3 avg., 274 long cast 
sn’s accuracy fly—Joan Salvato, 
Paterson, N. J.. 
accuracy bait—Zoe “igegee 


orak, St. Petersburg.............. .. 54 pts. Women’s doubles—Roumania and Margaret Peters, 
union accuracy fly—Fred Ma this... so... 2 pts. Tuskegee, Ala. 
\ ccuracy bait—Robert McCart: rty, Mixed doubles—Dr. R. W. Johnson, Lyachbu: ‘ 
. Petersb ALE Spswiisisivcsbicsisisce cv eciseiees, ¢0.QtSs Va.-Althea Gibson 
Soe Py WORLD TEAM SHOOTING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1952 


e 


Pts. 

er-fire ‘ plotor—United States 

. Walter Walsh, Huelet Benner, 

by villian McMillan). ...........ceeeeveeeses 2304 

Free pistol—Sweden........66ss0csseeeeeeees 2718 

uette pistol—United, States (Benner, 
lillan, Walter Devine, Reeves),..,....6. 2304 


(Harry 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING a : 


Source: L. & William, Executive Secretary, National Association of Angiing and Casting Clubs. 


{Conducted by the International Shooting Union at Osto, Norway) , te 


Skish Combined Clasicos 
All-around—Jon Tarantino, 

San Weancisco. 5: o0 5 esl v slarciejstesle bierdare a oo 
Accuracy—Jon Tarantino..............+. 
Distance—John Dieckmann........... 
Women’s accuracy—Joan Salvato........ 123 pts, 
Junior accuracy—Mike Weenick, St. Pet- 

ersburg, and Fred Mathis (tie)......... 132 pts. 


Five-Man Team Event 
Gary (Ind.) Angiers Club..........s5- we 


Club Pennant 
St. Louis Fly and Bait Casting Club..... 


World Records 
Distance Events 


Trout fly (average}—Dick Miller, San Diego, Calif... .. 


Trout fly Gong cast}—Dick Miller.................. 
Salmon fly (average-—Jimmy Green, San Francisco. . 
Salmon fly (long cast)—Jimmy Green............... 206 
¥%-oz. bait (average}—Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, 
WisscBpenotcne «oor Ge te are ee nee .. 359% 

¥-07z. bait (long cast}—Clarence Anthes......... en 

%-02z. bait (average)—Charles Schall, St. Louis....,. 
%-o2. bait (long cast)—Charsles Schall........... tale 


Accuracy Events 


Dry fly—Alian Childers, San Francisco 


—Frank Steel, Chicago 


—Marvin Allen, Chicago ~ ee 
Wet fly—Held by 31 casters...... abv ameetee sive anes AM ) 
—S. G. Dennis, Chicago , 
¥%-02. bait—Adelea McDonald, Chicago 
—Charles Sutphin, Indianapotis 
—J.H. Wine, Dayton, Ohio 
%-oz. bait—J. A. Halbleib, Louisville, Ky., and Frank 


ohn be bweae 


Halper, Chicago (tie).................. BP sce! 
Combined Events , 
All-accuracy—Bryant Black, Dallas..... eos eats enOOa tem 
Accuracy flies—Charles Schall, St. Louis...... oo 4) 199iptss 
Accuracy baits—Charles Sutphin..............8 Se 
All-distance—Charles Schall.......... savtnree ee Soba 
Distance baits—Charles Schall,...........5..... 2273 ft. 


Distance flies—Dick Miller......... snebeemsiseday LOGUE 


8 


Negro Tennis Champions, 1952 

NATIONAL AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

Singles—Geor e¢ Stewart, Central State otees 
Women's singles—Alithea Gibson, New York 


Doubles—Earthna Jacquet-Jimmy McDaniels, Los 
Angeles 


Smallbore enema ila a aye vee eee eeenee 
Free rifie—Switzeriand.. verte teen eens 


NOTE—Individual grinners included Bathe EK 
Detroit, center-fire pistol; Arthur Jackso 
prone smallbore mfia. and English match ise en 
et won the HWnglish match rif eompedtion 
Re 4 . Edwinson, Strategie Air CO: bites f 
SEEN rt 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 
Source: Paul B. Cardinal, National Rifle Association of America, 
National Outdoor Small-Bore Rifle Records 


The X count Is used In most small-bore records to break tles. The X-rin 
9 on the target Is a circle within 
the 10-ring and In a case where two or more competitors have the same point score, tive ene with the most 
{m) Indicates metallic sight used. 


X's is declared the winner. 


INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS 
Dewar Course—W. B. Woodring.......... 400-37 


Edward H. Cushin 
40 shots, 50 ya.—Edward H. Cush: : ... 400-39X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Arthur Cook......°.... 400-37X 
40 shots, 50 m.—Peter Romcovitz..,...... 400-38 
INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS 
Dewar Course—George R. Handel,...... .» 400-40X 


tto K 
490 shots, 50 yd. Eis f Chase 
Jik Johnson 


i sevees 400-40 5X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Erv Brehm F seesseees 400-37X 


pepore 
40 shots, 50 m.—Jack Folk. cvecvcccces 400-39X 
AGGREGATE 
(40 shots - 5 eae 100 yd., 50 meters, 
ewar Course) 
Metallic SNe ea Carlson. - 1600-144¥ 
Amy sights—Peter Romcovitz.. +. 1600-138X 
Total of both—Peter Romcovitz . 3198-268X 


FOUR-MAN TEAM (DEWAR COURSE) 
Metallic sights—Phoenix Rod and Gun 


Cu SNRs ASO GRRE ee ee 1595-110X 
Any sights—Capitol City RiGee cece ». 1599-123% 
Junior (m)—Apache Jr. R. Rerdslorivioreye's: +):06 1594-91X 
Junior (a)-—Pinwheel Jr. R. C.........665 1579-75X% 
Women (m)—Los repre “Babes. 111: 1569-77X 
Women (a)—Seattle Shooting Stars...... 1587-35X 


National Outdoor Pistol Records 
(8)—Slow fire; (t)—timed fire; (r)—rapid fire. 


INDIVIDUAL .22 CALIBER 


50 yd. (s)—Harry Reeves... . 2. cece eee enue 198 
25 yd. t S—Hary Reeves, .ievsivivw vase 200 + \80 10’s 
25 yd. (r)—Huelet L. Benner......... 200 + 25 10’s 
National Match Course— 
Harry Reeves........... secceees. 98, 100, 100-298 
INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE sit CALIBER) 
50 yd- (s)—Harry Reeves..... Nivieid eleielererevstal icy 
25 yd. (t)—Harry Reeves...... traders 200 4 50 tos 
x peace E. Jones 
25 yd. (c)—J: &- Clark eee tic tienen OO 


Barrier 
Pallite Roettin ager 
National Match Course—Alfred W. Hemming., 
Camp Perry Course—Emmett E, Jones........ 


INDIVIDUAL .45 CALIBER 


59 yd. PS at a Rom Ber ee tie ey er dene sees t+ 197 
rex * 
25 yd. (t)— Harry Reeves {°o''°°°°7 "°° 200 + 5 10’s 
arry Reeves 
25 yd. oF MY Ree teS He eee veeeen ees seers 199 
Harry Reeves 
National Match Course—M. W. Billing)... .. 295 


H. L. Benner 


INDIVIDUAL AGGREGATE 
(Slow, timed, rapid and National Match Course) 


_ 22 caliber—Huelet L. Benner.. . 891 
enter fire—Huelet L. Benner . . 885 
5 caliber—Huelet L. Benner,.... - 882 


Three caliber—Huelet L. Benner . 
a 


*NBPRP Matches, 1952” 


* The National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice is a board in the Department of the Army responsible 
for the training of civilians in the use of a service rifle. 


NATIONAL TROPHY WINNERS 


Peels Ee telaaan ale B. C. Curtis, U. S. ee 
e. | Pistol,” (age—U, 3} ‘Marines aed PR. Mitch: 
Fey wae He ae es 


1116 
244-23V 


wv. 3 Army 

fle, tenm—U, § 
‘Capt. H . Erickson, 
R. B 


PaNemebiita sors 


Us Ss) S. Army (Gapt.M. m Belson, 
Li B Voelicker, Lt. 


see eeee pebaaee 


942-63V 


ig 


(a) Indicates any sight used. 
INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (JUNIOR) 


INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (JUNIOR) | 


Arthur Cook 
Dewar Course—Charles Rodgers }.,..... 
Leonard Brewster 
40 shots, 50 yd.— Charles Rodgers......... 
40 shots, 100. yd.—Rex Brewster.. ie 
40 shots, 50 m. yaavid Rosenberg....-.-+ 


. 400-32K 


400-38 
. 400-345 
+ 406-345 


INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (WOMEN) a , 


Elinor Bell 
BS course Barbara Norton 


__May f£. Kell 
SEOs» St ay Elinor Bell 


20 shots, 200 yd.—Mrs. L. P. ee Syeleters 


INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (WOMEN) 
Dewar Course—Adelaide McCord. ....... 
40 shots, 50 yd.— Gladys Rising......./,.. 
49 shots, 100 yd.—Ruth Johnson...,...... 
40 shots, 50 m.—Betty Ingleright. . aaa Sect ate 


FOUR-MAN TEAM 


(All on Camp Perry oe not used since 
Jan. 1, 1950) : 


.22 Nat'l Match Course—U. S. Treasury 
Center fire, National Match Course— 


Police 
45 Nat’ 1 Match—Marine Corps School. His 


INDIVIDUAL .22 CALIBER WOMEN) a 
Dg 


Esther Sichler 
50 ¥d:)—Gioria Norton tees . 
25 yd. aah ped pe NoOrtonic. tctec ater 
25 yd. (r)—Gloria Norton..........,.. dele ately 
National Match Course—Gloria Norton... 
Camp Perry Course—Gloria Norton....... 


INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE (WOMEN) 
50 yd. (s)—Gloria Norton............ 
Gloria Norton 
25 yd. (t)— Virginia Fontanella 
25 yd. (r)—Gloria Norton.............6. 
National Match Course—Gloria Norton. 
Camp Perry Course—Gloria Norton. ee 


50 yd. (s)—Maria Hulseman,..... w dtecaters 
25 va: (t)—Gloria Norton. tote 
25 yd. (r)—Margaret Culbertson...) .! 
National Match pero eet Sk Culb 


1952 NATIONAL CHAMPIONS — 
Pistol—William T. Toney, Jr., El Paso, Texa: 
Smallbore rifle—Robert Perkins, Fresno, OAs, 
High-power rifle (service rifle—M Gait. 

Major Robert A. Dawson, Barstow, 
High-power rifle (match ‘rifle)—Lt. 
alter Walsh, Arlington, Va.. 


* The V ring is a smaller bullseye within A ) 
and is used to break ties. 

JUNIOR RIFLE 
Smalibore—Chariles Rodgers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
High-power (match rifie)—Charles Rodgers Ey 

WOMEN E 


Pistol—Maria Hulseman, Towson, Md... 
STMich. rifle—Betty Ingleright, bua 


850 


information Please Almanac 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Source: John I’. X, Condon, Sports Pubiieity Director, 
New York Athietic Club. 
Grand American Champions, 1952 
(At Vandaua, Ohio, Aug. 18-23) 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Men—Orval £. Voerhees, Grana Island, 


INOS MAS GO) y ped ek oleae sig ice as esas 98 x 100 
eas Miller, Newton, lowa 
ann EA ARR ica gee Oe Pires Renate Eo ae 91 « 100 
Juntor—Davie Grooxs, Kewanee, Til. (18 
Bets eM Miksa eins Gal sloe ee oie es clea 92 = 100 
Myetaisional- ica Flewelling, Harvey, Il. 
PGE) siento) tite at gear ai cle dec ie. sSave, obese aisle - Vex 160 
PRELIMINARY HaNDICAP : 
Men—E. G. Beckley, Rock Falls, Vil. (22 
PMNS ree. Shuts owls Ws vie cue aves 93 x 100 
Women—Mrs. Dorothy Kohier, Tekamah, 
PNEISE NUR OS Che )icilitige pte tiaibisisie e's odes gidwece’s 97 x 100 
ee onend Mester, Presno, Calif. (22 
PRM ei Cfelon ie ko bialstoie gis cc seein » 3622100 
Mrofessionai-_Chik Pecesen. Morrow, 
Ohio (25 ya.)....... COL aC soceccevece , 99 & 100 
CHAMPION OF CHaMPiONS 
Men—Vic Kheinders, Waakesha, Wis,..... 160 100 
ode Saga ai Julius Petty, Seutedare, ore 100 
OE stad GRIN OEE TEE ee ors 7% 
Wimine Gores Gencrevx, Sasketeon. . 93 x 100 
NORTH aMERICAN CLAY TARGET 
Men—Rudy Etchen, Sun Vaiiey, Idaho... 00 x 200 
Women—Mirs. Frances King, Atlanta, Ga. 197 x 200 
Junior—Rebert Autsey, Jc., Atlanta, Ga. 197 x 200 
Sub-juntor—Ronald erson, Columbus, 
PRMMEN Rec ther Ohi yitie ee) saiain Sosa lice al «bays 'eia! Je 195 x 200 
ahs Be Perkins, Shrevegort, 
ROGET SAM net sate auc a aig iaiea,0's'siebie’s\e 280 x 206 
HIGH-OVER-ALL 
Men—Rudy Etchen........... sesceeeess 961 x 1000 
Women—Mre. Frances King...........+ 919 x shy 
Juntor—Robert Autrey, Jr......... seve 948 x 1000 
Professional—Cliff Doughman.......... 950 x 1000 
NATIONAL DOUBLES 
Men—Mercer Tennille, Shreveport, La.... 95x 100 
pga. tye Pembridge, itlipsburg, 
ere wetes tran. Wn keisiere eayaiece seseees 84x 100 
rate = haber ADUTey, A hee wececences 8845100 
Professionali—Ciiff Doughmam....,...... 93x100 
ALL-AROUND 
Men—RKudy Erchen........... . 381 x 400 
Women—Mrs. Frances ie! jag . 361 x 400 
Junior—Robert Autrey, J . 377 x 400 
Professional—Cliff ecahiman: 4 370 x 400 
CLASS CHAMPIONS 
AA-—H. N. Ferguson, Fontana, Calif...... 200 x 200 
A—George Stephenson, Wichita, Kan.... 199 x 200 
B—Y¥red Harlow, Newark, Ohio........ +. « 198 x 200 
G—Ernest D. Tiee, Lubbock, tame ptetatate 197 x 200 
D—George Tony, Indianapolis........... 197% 260 
Protessional—Cliff Doughman........... 200 x 200 
; OTHER CHAMPIONS 
Vandalia Basen) H. Coulson, 
Monongahela, Pa. (19 yd.)............4 97x 100 
_ Veterans’ —John R. taylor vaeatis, Fla.. 99 =x 100 
Women veterans’—~Mrs. # Be Meadows, 
RSMNMMRORS ROWE sic 550 (5 icele eri sales din ee wslac eve 96 x 100 
Father-and-son—Floyd and ‘Biil Daly, 
MRRFOOTED. PIN QDS EI e305, ovis w'vigi@ee vod was 199 x 200 
Brother-and-brother—John Simpson, 
Portland, QOreg., and Roife Simpson, 
Cornelius, Oreg.......0... 50sec cecues 194 x 200 
Be anecand st ie—Mr- and Mrs, Julias 
Petty, Stuttgart, Ark.................. x 200 
Zone singles—Bob Stifal, Casey, Til....._: 100 x 100 
Zone team race—Central (Herb Bush, 
Laurin Stanek, Bob eet, pe Rein- 
ders, W. T. Middleton), if Case 988 x 1060 


_ Amateur Chem piopabiga. at ‘Clay Targers, 1952 
(At New York A. C., Travers Island, 
Petham Manor, N. Y., May 9-11) 
i6-yd. single See a alter Ostrom, 


parse PC oiee OF Ee 199 x 200 
Doubi ue Ui: McKinley, Harrisburg, 
oO 95 x 100 


94x 100 
Bene dete lalb intl ohs foie wlaialylelce 1s 's\p. © 92 x 100 


phia 
_ Juntor—Dick Baldwin, Danbury, Conn... 194 x 200 
Distance handicap—Dick Baldwin........ 93x 100 


SKEET SHOOTING 
Source: National Skeet Snooting association. 
National Championships, 1952 / 


(At Dalias, Texas, Juuy 20-26) 
High-over-all—Lewis Gordon, ‘Texar- 


ag Pee od STWR aN ere Pe ee 540 x 550 
All gauge—Major Herry B. Trimble, 

Hickam AFB, Honolulu.............. =250 x 250 
Service individual—Major Harry B. 

"Er lntsloy)(sciscioors ness haaioaibie sitet ¥250 x 250 
Imtercollegiate—Benjamin Di lorio, Jr., 

Utica, N. ¥. (Wesleyan).............. *248 x 250 
All gauge 2-man team—Lewis Gordon, 

Texarkana, Ark.-John Shock, Littie 

Rock Ack 20 ois 5s sei nae 498 x 500 
Parent-and-chila—R. L. Butord-Bobby 

Buford, Austin, Texas............... 495 x 500 
Husband-and-wife—Mr. and Mrs. L. S. 

Amburgey, Odessa, Texas............ 487 x 500 
b-man team—Texas (Charles H. Poul- 

tou, San Antonio; K. C. Miller, Tyler;! 

greet liseng, Houston, Fred ‘Alford, 

_ Se., and Henry Adler, Dallas......... 1238 « 1250 
S-man service team—Scrategic atr Com- 

mand, Austin, Yexas (T/Sgt. Glenn 

Ww. Van Buren, M/Sgt. Cecit B. Jones, 

bat Mickey eppltat 3 My/Sgr. For- 

. Bu.nes, Col. C. T. Edwinson).. 1233 % = 
Champion ot bs Mpeg NC bil llseng ¥300-x 1 
Western open—Howard F. Cady, San 

PrAMGUISCO Ni. ico sa ee yo Scenes Sareea 7100 x 100 
Eastern open—faul Dubdiin, Jacxson- 

Villa DOxaG ii (is) .6..25 Sah Gage tetera 100 x 100 
East-West team championship—Wesct. . *1 x 2000 
20 gauge—D. W. Conway, Clint, Texas... *100 x 100 
20 gauge 2-man team—Tommy Spiceola 

iy, ampa, Fia.-Curtis Newsome, 

Gainesville, Fla... .......0c0. se. ee ee 197 x 200 
Small gauge—Col. Cc. T. Eawinson, 

Bergstrom AFB, Austin.............. 99 x 100 
Small gauge 2-man team—Jimmy 

Clark, artlesville, Okla. ~David 

White, Tulsa, Okla...........,....55 196 x 200 
Sub-small gauge—Tommy Spicola III. 97x 100 
phe By icons gauge 2-man team—Wright 

Cowden, idland, Texas-Billy ig- 

Tee Galveston, Texas,...... acccesee 1892200 
WOMEN 
High-over-all—Nancy Bur Ume Dallas... 513x550 
All gauge—Nancy Burrus...,........ ae 247 x 250 

20 gauge—Mrs. Aipmonsn Ragland, Jr 

Datiag Sas cuit cached eu ick wate ae 97x 100 
Small gavge—Ann Staacke, Houston... 93 x 100 
Sub-small gauge-—Mrs. L. §. Amburgey 87 x 100 
Junior all gsauge—Carola Simmens, 

Kansas City, Mo............5 aeiaapn hare 84x 100 

SENIOR 
iy otc seh y 7 tend ae M. George, Sud- . 

fereville, Mass ic. cint'« nedee tage am 514 x 550 
All vb ta larel ad H. Frost, Sr., San An+« 

Lest pe HDC DP MOOrEc Se anoln avec en 246 x 250 
20 gauge—C. E: Chaffin, Gregston, 

"Weems. aoc. bo iey slat ere olelaata alo ia ARE é 96x 100 
Small dauge—R. J. eres Hones itards 93 x 100 
Sub-small gauge—Dr. C. H. Metcalfe, 

Sudiersville, Md........... Sieg ial ichet 82 x 100 

JUNIOR 

over i—Jimmy Clark........... 538x650 
All gauge—Lee Henslee, Galveston . 247x250 
oy O eau uge—Jimmy Clark...... 98 x 100 

1 gauge—Jimmy Clark... 98 x 109 
Her cael nt anude— jimmy Clark +95 x 100 
ub-junior all gauge—Biily Rogers, Pal- 

estine, Texas,.............. sieeseete diene 95 x 100 

INDUSTRY 
High-over-all—Fred Missildine, Sea 
Pen Ga. Se att fencers F Beas 539 x 550. 
Sau e— George canety ndian- 

MPOlLIS): Fai. ssc taeunar veins ne 249 x 250 
20 gauge—George F. Heaney......... *100 x 100 
Smal) gauge—James P. Stotts, Abilene, 

OMG ss is alin oh off Sree te Lalibict b/alogh he RE *100 x 100 
Sub-small gauge—James P. Stotts. % 96x 100 


* Equals tournament record. ft New. record. 


Wyecotte’s Eufaula Celebration, a male 
pointer owned by C. P. Bentley of Eufaula, 
Ala., and handled by J. T. Ogletree of 
Union Springs, Ala., captured the 1952 
national shooting dog champloo at 
Union Springs last February. bi ot 


a 


es _ CURLING 
& 1951-52 TROPHY WINNERS 
(Skips in parentheses) 
_ Source: He: H. Newell, secretary, Grand 
Curling hay of Ameton, a 
AT ST. ANDREWS G.C., MOUNT HOPE, N. Y., 
. DEC. 14-16 


Utica Cup—Mahopac C. C. (Halstead 
Tom Archibald Cup—aArdsley No. 4 (Gish) 
AT ST. ANDREWS G. C., JAN. 11-13 


Douglas Medal—Ardsley No. 2 (Hastings) 
Griffith Medal—Ardsley No. 1 (Eddison) 


AT UTICA (N. Y.) G. C., JAN. 24-27 


Mitchell Medal—Lachute, Quebec (MacTavish) 
Allen Memorial Medal—Peterboro, Canada 
(Stetson) 
The Country Club Cup—Monstreal Caledonia 
(Rubbra) 
Dewar Trophy—Utica No. 2 (Davies) 
AT UTICA C. C., FEB. 2-3 


Dykes Trophy—The Country Club, Brookline 
(Carl) 


_ Brookline Trophy—Schenectady No. 2 (Hutton) 


he AT NASHUA (N. H.) C. C. 
Granite State Trophy—Nashua No. 2 (Belanger) 
Patterson Memorial Trophy—St. George, Montreal 
(Rubbra) ; 
AT SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) C. C. 

Gordon Medai—Nashua (Hines) 

Emmett Medal—Nashua (Hines) 

Mohawk Trophy—Utica (Keyes) 

DISTRICT CHAMPIONSHIPS 

No. 1 (at Schenectady)—Utica (Reed) 

No. 2 (at Mt. Hope)—St. Andrews No. 1 (Arndt) 
No. 3 (at Nashua)—The Country Club (Pope) 

AT THE COUNTRY CLUB, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Stockton Cup—The Country Club (Barrett) 
Clyde Park Cup—Hamilton (Ont.) Thistle 


(Ingraham) . 
; AT MONTREAL, MARCH 7-8 
} Se Saleconian Trophy—Montreal Heather 
Adair 
 §$t. Lawrence Trophy—Lennoxville, Canada 
, (Hamilton) 
, 


_AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y., MARCH 14-15 
Gordon International Medal—United States de- 
feated Canada, 287 to 264. 
4 AT MONTREAL, MARCH 27-29 
e. (Canadian Branch Centennial Trophy) 


Division A—Toronto Granite (MacDonald 
Division B—Kingston, Ont. (Allan) 
_ Division C—St. Johns, Quebec (Ross) 


MANITOBA BONSPIEL (AT WINNIPEG) 


4 

: 

q 

‘Grand Aggregate—Deer Lodge C. C., Winnipeg 
- (Jimmy Welsh) 

___ British Consols Trophy—Fort Rouge Cc. G., Winnti- 

.* peg (Bill Walsh) 


= QUEBEC INTERNATIONAL BONSPIEL 


b 
% Grand Aggregate—Royal Canadian C. C., Toronto 


'N. Findla 
Peace of "Cowes International Championship 


, Stonehouse Trophy)—Ottawa C. C. 
_ _ (Stonehouse 
_ British Consols Trophy—St. George C. C., Montreal 
_ (Weldon 


_ Chateau Frontenac International Trophy—Mont- 
geal West GC. C. (Gallagher) 
Omega International Trophy—Victoria (Quebec) 


a Ce th 
a Batis Tobin International Gold Cup—Copper 
3 _ Cliff (Ont.) C. Cc. (Canapini) 


1952 Canadian Championship 
(At Winnipeg, Man., March 3-7) 
FINAL STANDING OF THE RINKS 


Ww. L. Ww. iL. 
*Manitoba........10 0 New Brunswick... 5 5 
Vite 2 ve, DeNe F; a SLL bid oe cn . . 

t , lorthern Ontario. 
a ee 6 4 Prince Ed. Island. 1 9 
6 4 Newfoundland,... 1 9 


— Quebec....5055 5 6 

_« * Fort Rouge C. C., Winni 
Atidy McWilliams, second; 
‘Walsh, skip). 


a 


z (Johnny Watson, lead; 
an Langlois, third; Billy 


; A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Source: United States Amateur Roller Skating Asse. 
ciation. 
National 

(At Muskegon, Mich.) 

Men’s senior—Ronald Rancourt, Mineola, N. Y. 

Women’s senior—Diane Lanzotti, Elizabeth, N. J. — 

ees i intermediate—Billy Ferraro, Plymouth, 

ch. E 
ores’ intermediate—Margie Adair, Trenton; 


. . , 4 
Men’s junior—Ronald Holland, Pasadena, Calif. © 
Women’s junior—Ruth Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 

Boys’ novice—Louis Meyers, Trenton, N. J. : 
Girls’ novice—Joyce Magee, Alexandria, Va. J 
Boys’ juvenile—Emanuel Commandatore, Bay- | 


onne, N. J. 
Girls’ juvenile—Dawn Brown, Trenton, N. J. 


PAIRS 
Senior—Irma Brown and Michael Brown, Ovid, 


Women’s senior—Ruth Henrich-Margaret Myers, _ 

Mineola, N. Y. Me 
dance—Ann Feder-Edward O’Donnell, 
Mineola, N. Y Mi: 


Senior 
Intermediate—Barbara Kempainen-Lee De Wol ae 
Plymouth, Mich. Sad 
FOURS ‘ee 
Senior—Elizabeth, N. J. (Haddad, Thelgin, Reed, 
Lanzotti) : 


Intermediate—Grand Rapids, Mich. (Hohenstein, 
Niemeyer, Pawlicki, Perkins) ; 4 


SPEED 


Men’s senior—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. _ 
Women's senior—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, M. 
Men’s intermediate—John Bernhard, Alexandria, 


a. ; 
eens intermediate—Adele Marsh, Paterso: 


Men's junior—Donald De Roo, Paterson, N. J. 
Women's junior—Barbara Thompson, Washingtos 


D. C. 
Men’s novice—Raymond Musser, Paterson, N- 
Women’s novice—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


America. 
American 
(At Denver, Colo.) 


SINGLES Mot 


Men’s senior—Skipper Oakes, San Mateo, Calif. 
Women's senior—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiac, Mic 
Men’s intermediate—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle _ 
Women’s intermediate—Gail Locke, Detroit - 
Men’s novice—Richard Cass, Elmont, N. Y. — \E 

Women's novice—Marilyn Adams, Detroit — 

Boys’ junior—John Matejec, Detroit } 
Girls’ junior—Susan Cowan, Greeley, Colo. 


FIGURE 


Men's senior—Ted Rosdahl, Chicago 

Women’s senior—Nancy Kromis, Detroit  __ 
Men’s intermediate—Arthur Kerwin, Seattle 
Women’s intermediate—Gail Locke, Detroit 


PAIRS 


Senior—Gail Locke—-William Pate, Jr., Detroit 
Inger esate ae Kromis-John Matejec, 
troit fa 


4 


DANCE 3 hos 

Senior—Joanne and Robert LaBriola, Brooke 
Intermediate—Nancy Curtis-Dicky Deatsch, Mar 
ville, Calif. 


i 
Bae. ' 
t 


FOURS nas, 
Senlor—Detroit (Kromis, Matejec, Locke, Pate 
Intermediate—Middletown, Ohio (Recher, 

Dorn, Sticklen) 


SPEED 


Men’s senior—Earl Knight, Chicago Fi 
Women's senior—Evalyn Olson, Oakland, C 
Men's intermediate—Angelo Diglio, Neptune 
Wemen's intermediate—Virginia Perkins, Ni 
reg. 

Boys’ junior—Ralph Conrad, Pennsville, N. J. 
Girls’ junior—Lynn Nostaye, Tulsa, Okla. | 
Men's relay—Denyer (Kinney, Moon, Mailo, Ma 
Women's relay—Oakland, Calif, (Bracken, 


‘Levi, Major) Paice 


HE FIRST automobiles om the road were 
2 erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence 1t became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise w rivalry in speed over the 
‘rough roads wf the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
‘of which was & road race frorm Paris to 
Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
‘United States started with a road race in 
the Chicage district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
red the rvad distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
“Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
A d racing in Europe and each year there 

fere raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
rom Paris tw Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


’ Bert Dingley 1922 Jimmy Murphy 1985 Kelly Petillo 
910 Ray Harroun 1923 Eddie Hearne 1936 Mauri Rose 
Ralph Mulford 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1937 Wilbur Shaw 
. Ralph DePalma, 1925 Peter DePsolo 19388 Floyd Roberts 
Earl Cooper 1926 Harry Hartz 1939 Wubur Shaw 
Ralph DePalma 1927 Peter DePaolo 1940 Rex Mays 
_ Earl Cooper 1928 Louis Meyer 1941 Rex Mays 
} Dario Resta 1929 Louis Meyer 1946 Ted Horn 
Earl Cooper 1930 Billy Arnold 1947 Ted Horn 
- Ralph Mulford 1931 Louts Schneider 1948 Ted Horn 
Howard Wilcox 1982 Bob Carey 1948 John Parsons 
- Gaston Chevrolet 1983 Louis Meyer 1950 Henry Banks 
Tommy Milton 1934 Bill Cummings 1951 Tony Bettenhausen 


“whe ‘iret recorded effort for one mile was 
in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
a Jentaud, in prance: His average was 


{ Jenatzy, also in Franee. The first 
¢ sare ae than 100 oe was 


ib rg over 200 m.p.h. was Major H . O. 

srave, who Grove at 203.790 in 1927 

ona, Florida. 

947 John Cobb of London became the 

erson to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 

B tha aoe accomplished the 
i Driver 


MT AUbadie lees Capt. G. BE. T, Eyston 
Seasiiesatete Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 


8........Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 


Mercedes-Benz auto, driven 
Lang and Fritz Riess, won 
Peale car endurance race at 


; National A. A. A. Champions 


History of the One-Mile Speed Merk 


...-Sir Malcolm Campbell......... Bluebird Special.......... 
PE PR A Thunderbolt #1...........8 
oo thiaen ‘Thunderbolt #1........... 
eye caae Railton 
SSH erat. Thunderbolt #1...........8 


He Sans Pee Railton Red Lion......... 


Weather: DORE CODD aa: crannies 


Pope ce ONty CODD): & fats.) 
Pee ONIM CODD 6 ss:015 ben es 


Le Mans Test to German Auto 


dents were sO numerous to artvers and 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid — 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and a’ 
road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed — 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- . 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- _ 
ing strips for autos, including such famous — 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and — 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
States. 


As a test of engine and chassis. under 
severe conditions und great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in — 
the development of the motor ear of today. — 4 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, whil 
raising the world mile record to 394.196 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62187 <= ; 
a mile) mark to 893.825 m.p.h. 


Cobb's fastest mile was covered in 8. 
seconds and his average speed was 9.1 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate 
385.645 m.p.h, for the mile and 388.019 fo 
the kilometer on the southward run, th 
increased his pace to 403.185 m.p.h. 
899.808, respectively, on the northw: ( 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. _ 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h, or See : 
follow (all at Bonneville) ; 
Car 


my Cae wee ae CYS) cL A | 


one-half mile course more than 275. t 
for a total distance of about 2,320 m 
Taking turns at the wheel, the Germ: 
averaged 96.6 miles per hour. Another Ge 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 


oe (500-mile race) 
: Year = Winner Car Second Third Time 
Soa bh) Gees Harroun..... SPRL MOIMON cous ekexe saan hee Mufford........ Bruce-Brown ... €:42:08.. 
civ aeea ae Dawson........ MationaPion ces venta et oase Tetztoff........ Hughes......... 6:21:08... 
¥993.5 5: GOWN ecco k cts ne Peugeot.......... wadebie .... Wishart 
bi See Fhomas....-3.... Deleware Acca aswel ouaek Deragicseec sek 
TSIG. Ol: DePalma....... Meveades soins are siecle races Restavnwasske Anderson....... 5:33:98. ....0. 00. 
PLOT Ss -Restas fs... Peugect...... Doiiene De Aleve....... Mufford........ S407 es 
_ 1917-18... No races 
| RCE RSS Wilcox. =... 3. POUgIO Ss o... oe planes tees Hearne,.......- Goux........ gis DORR. isn sares 
1920... Chevrolet PRONERG ss sight: sewbaeems dame Thomas. ....... NiGton 3 Ss cas $158 82. el aaa 
Woe ees crs Milton: wc FROntGnae! cease co usan akhece Sates ce aw Ferd cee, Ueaat SBA Ad, gate 
TO02 Seo: ‘Murphy........ Murphy Special. ............ Harte. s~ sale, MBawne, 6.02 i ii ies 5 seue 
ARV RS Milton. ........ HIG So Special... sist sciatese Hantzoccere swieem: UE DAY Se coca 5 28 80 as 
1924....:. Corum-Boyer... Dusenberg Special........... Cooper... ... 0. Murpny........ 5308 328 sees 
Ls ee DePaolo........ Dusenberg Special........... Lewisi.c oo). us ONE oo sce ates 4:36:89. See 
1926f..... Lockhart. ...... Miler Speclal a. os), ccsincus sie Hargis an Gentes: Wouubury...... Cis RY feast, 
eee OL?’ <<. Souders........ Buesenberg..® 25 ...5 ca c00s- Devere.vi. Guiatta... 2.2... BO) Sone ce ane 
1928-5. Meyer... 2 wittler Special... 55 Tossa. fh Maoreceecccss Suvters. 56.0. HD te. Bete Sra 
OS Keech........5. Simplex Speciat............. Meyer.......... Gieason........ S780. 33s 
ir 1980.25.23 Arnold......... Hartz-Milier. 2... eee cee eee Cantton........ Senueraur...... 4268:99.......... 
: 1930 5.005 Schneider...... Bowes Speciat.............. Fram@ancah sans Hepourn....... S110 OS. |. eae 
19G28 sete cis Frames ccc. Miller Spectat...5.........06 Wilc@X sc ccta sass Bergere........ 4:48 03.79. ..... 
19335 22% 3% Meyer........:. MillerSpetiat: . 5... 00.06 Sseie IED Boneanerae MOOTELcs wastes AAS LETS So eee 
1934... 21. Cummings...... Miller Special. ............. ROSS ase etiscire Moore..... aeeete, 4546 0820. ae ice 
R935 oto < Petilignoumean. Gilmore Special............. Shawecais.. ... Cummunys...... 4:42:22.71....... 106.248 
Peel936. «2... Meyers nt faa Ring Free Speviat............ RORNSIS: Asatte Mackenzie...... 4285 03.38 oe ; 
mae) 1937... ... Shawse cok: Shaw-Gumore Spettal ....... Hepburn. ...... Horne eee 4:24:07.80....... 118.589 
M938 Se oe Roberts........ Bura Piston Reg. special..... SHAW. poacionssts Milter... .. ee. ww 425584002 cee C 
ee 1939... SRaWace ets.) Boyle Special..............- SRyUET cons wclna Bergere........ 4:20:47.39..... ts 
TOAG) soeie HAWS oe. cas ss Boyie Speciat............... Mags. :d..nicte sins ROS@Cocceeanne M22 BY17 see seni : 
mee 194)... Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Ciamp Special.. Mays.......... Horm........... 4:20 :36.24....... AS 7 
* 1942-45... No races j 
tee 1946.2... Robsens i)... 3. Thorne Eng. Special......... SAOKSOW wh hoa HOM, oes RUG TT. ale eee 
SS Ly ee Rose........ ... Blue Crown Spectat.......... Hoflana........ BOS Rose oie wots O317-52.12 oe seers ke 
mm 1948). s . ResQea i cckok Blue Crown Special.......... Howane........ Naton..... oa 4:10:23.38....can 
me 1949)... Holland........ Blue Crown Speciat.......... Parsons. ....... Connor......... 4:07-15.97.... 2... 8 
—«4950§..... Parsons........ Wynn's Fiction Fruof Spl..... Hoand........ Kose....... gone B16150.97). cco e Ae 
BLOONS 2.1 ic Wallard........ Belanger Speciat............ Nazaruk........ MoGrath-Ayuto.. 3:57 :38.05...... 
“ot hy Eee Rutiman........ Agajanian Speciat........... Ratnmann...... Hanks.......... 3:52:41.88.. 55 on 4 
* 300 miles. t Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy ruin. J Duvis drove 180 miles, Rose $20. 


_ ended at 345 miles because of rain. 


ae Source: Waiter Haner, Jr., Chairman, Nationa: Padang Committee, Amertcan Canoe Association. 
‘ *-man doupie—Inwoed C. C., New York 
U. S. Paddiing Championships Thompson. James, Howe, Ruchana Maier! 
4 (At Phiiaderphia, Aug. 24) Downey) 

 Team—Samoset t. C., vedhain, wiass..... ', 36 pts. sgh ; 

‘ SENIOR EVENYS—1,000 METERS U. S. Sailing Cnamprons 


1-man Creo otnae—rruns B. ravens, Washington 


1-man hes (Xayak)—Ricnard Moran, Samoset 


a 

. Ci: 

Tandem = singie—George 
Samoset C. C. 

Tandem dounte (Kuyak)—Tom Horton-John Eise- 
man, Potomac boat Club, Wasnington, 0. C. 


‘i - SENIOR EVENTS—% MiLf 


4-man single—Samoset C. C. (Pau) Donohue, Dan 
Bingham, George Byers Richard Moran) 

 4-man double—Potomac 8. C. (Tom Horton, Wil- 
_ liam Schuette, Jonn eueiseas Wiliam Kimball) 


Parl JUNIOR EVENTS—1,000 METERS 


1-man single—Pau! Donohue, Samoset vu. C. 
i-man double (Kayak)—Philip Doherty, Samoset 


byers-Dan Bingham, 


_ Tandem sin Re ercuael Budrock-Stan Messur, 


_ Yonkers (. 
andem Soin (Kayak) —Wilnam Schuette-Wil- 
utlaen Kimball, Potomac B. C. 


JUNIOR EVENTS—% MILE 


n single—Sebago C. C., Lake Sebago, N. Y. 
pe Cent ff, John Cuniff, John McSweeney, Louis 
ezia) 


ah & 


= ~ CANOEING, 1952 


Decked sailing canoes—aaouph Murse, New 
Open cruising canoes—Dougias Cummi 
ines Lake, N. J. 


North american Faconng 
(At Gananoque, Cntario, aug. 17) 
Team-—Inwood C. G., New Yoruk......... 


‘SENIOR EVENTS— MILD 


i-man singie—Richara Mcran, Sameoset 
*I-man double (Kayak)—Wiltiam Schu: 
tomac B. C. 
Tandem s.ngte—Ricnard Moran-Pealt De 
Samoset C. C. A 
Tandem double ( mayak)—Moran - Gononuc 
4-man doubie—{awood C. C. (Nonsy Tho 
Eric Feichnt, Joho Miller, Jaraes ee 


* At one mile, 


JUNIOR EVENTS— MILE 


i-man singie—James Bowe, inwood C 
1- cays double (Kayak)—Philip Doherty S: 


Tandem singlie—James Bowe-Ronny Th ompso: 
Tandem doubiec (Reva eee Sphrde Saal on 
Potomac B. C. 


ASON sailed in search of the Golden at Cowes in 1812 and the name nen: : 
_f Fleece. Cleopatra (according to Shake- the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The New 
speare) had 2 royal barge with purple York Yacht Olub was organized aboard 
sails. Columbus had three sailing ships the Stevens schooner “Gimerack” on July © 
when he erossed the Atlantic westward 30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at Ely- 
in 1492. But who the first sailor was and sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the following © 

‘where he launched his primitive craft ne- year. 
body ever will know. The word “yacht” is From that time until the Civil War 
of Duteh origin and the first “yacht race” races were held over courses starting from 
of record in the English language was a the water off the yacht club promontory. — 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- One course was to the Sandy Hook Light-— 4s 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch ship and return. ; 
yacht and an English yacht designed and, In 1850 the celebrated “America” was 
at some part of the race, sailed by Oharles built by a group of New York yachtsmen ~ 
Ii of England. The royal yacht won the and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 
contest. a race around the Isle of Wight, with a — 
The first yacht club was organized at special cup as a prize, the “America” de- 
k, Ireland, in 1720 under the name  feated fourteen English boats and brought 
ef the Cork Harbour Water Club, later back the trophy that has been raced fo 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. as “the America’s Cup” in many interna- 

he Royal Yacht Squadron was organized tional yacht races since that time. 4 


AMERICA'S CUP RECORD 


(Figures in parentheses Indicate number of races won) 


Winner, Owner, Country Leser, Owner, Country 
4 2, ee . AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S......5+000+0--°AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England, 
[STE Cy (Re ae MAGIC (1), F. Osgood, U.S......... veseaeeeees GAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 


Ott. 16-23, 1871. seseeeese COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U.S......60.2e0e0.6 LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 
: SAPPHDO (2), Wm. P. Dotglass, U.S. a 
.. MADELEINE (2), 5. Dickerson, U.S......0+e<0+. COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canada a, 
« MISCHIEF (2), J. Busk, US........0see0eee0+. ATALANTA, A. Cuthbert, Canada ve 
.. PURITAN (2), J. Forbes, U.S...........+.0..+. GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 
1, 86, .. MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S....a.052-. GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 
17-30, 1887... .. VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S........0... THISTLE, J. Bell, England : 
; .. VIGILANT (3), Messrs. tselin-Margan, U.S...,.. VALKYRIE, Lord Dunraven, England 
... DEFENDER (3), Messrs. tselin-Morgan, U.S,.... VALKYRIE Il, Lord Dunraven, England 
COLUMBIA (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S...., SHAMROCK f, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
.» COLUMBIA (3), J. P, Morgan, U.S.............» SHAMROCK Ii, Sir Thamas Lipton, England” 
. RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U.S........+.9.6-. SHAMROCK Iil, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U.S......+... SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, England — 
.-» ENTERPRISE (4), Aldrich-Vanderbilt, U. S....... SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
. RAINBOW (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.S........... ENDEAVOUR (2), T.0.M. Sopwith, England = 
. RANGER (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.S............. ENBEAVOUR It, T.0. M. Sopwith, England = 


ed se0on nd, race held off Cowes, Isle of Wight, Engtand; from 1870 to 1920 races held off Ni i 
m 1930 to ioe held of Newport, R. 1. i ow Noag 


YACHTING CHAMPIONS IN 1952 International 110—Bob Mann, San Diego, 
- Source: John Rendel, The New York Times. Calif. ; 
One-Design Racing U. S. vs. Bermuda, Intemational Clas: ef 
Star—Augustino Straulino’s Merope, team—Bermuda; King Edward VIII Gold — 
tae ree) Cup—Bert Darrell, Bermuda, : 
tional Comet—Phil A. S n,  U. 8. vs. Bermuda, Luders 16 Olass—Amo 
Mie Back, My: recy rita Cup: Bermuda; Aberfeldy Oup 
al Snipe—Ted Wells, Wichita, Kan. y vpn rete 


National en Moth—Randa 
ional women’s (Mrs. Charles Francis Gaslseten, S. GC. IL Swan, Jr. 


Trophy) —Patricia Hinman, Man- 
Bay ¥. C., Port Washington, N. Y. Lees! Moth—Claiborne Coupland 


junior (Sears Bowl)——Martin Pur- ational fun ipe—' y 
Jadian Harbor Y. ©., Greenwich, a ieaett hes rie ae ae Wwhitne 


n. National at eR ag AR Exley, 
Island Sound men’s—OCornelius mitos (Oalif.) Y. C. ‘ 


finn Ripper, Star—Italy 
rmational Lightning—Robert W. Graf, States : 
RG, BY Be sacneuoualiod Staten 


= “Year . 


WORLD STAR se panera 


Source: International Star Class Yacht Racing Association. 


Where held 


‘Winner Skipper Skipper's fleet 
_ 1922 TAURUS ............W. L. Inslee .............. Western L. 1. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
1923 TAURUS ccad.... Wied WWat bass UNUSLOG . (cA. erasers cicteia's Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. 1. Sound — 
ab 024 LITTLE BEAR ....... FOR; Rebinson, .. 3 .'.0cac Western L. 1. Sound ...Western L. J. Sound : 
meres ACE. 250 Hie oo wane «Adrian Iselin Uh ........ .. Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. i. Sound 
S-b926- RHODY ...3.0: eK B. W. Comstock .......... Narragansett Bay ...., Western L. I. Fate ou 
foes TEMPE UT ies. ck see Walton Hubbard .......... Newport Harbor ...... Warwick, R. " 
1928 SPARKLER {1 .......P. E. Edrington .......... New Orleans Gulf ..... Newport athe uss 4 
PORE Loo 6 5 otic aie vivigiele sie eG wIOHNSOM Bs. as os saises Chesapeake Bay ...... New Orleans, La. 
epugoe. PEGGY WEE .....«:: ASV MONOD D- {Ric derclas uh oe oat Western L. I. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 
Besse COLLEEN: «55. cies Wo se MCHUGH. 6 as oc cctinis Central L. 1. Sound ... Western L. 1. Sound — 
ROME MES us avait. 5, Ae. os re%'e Edward? Fink? \., 0.02, cecns ar Los Angeles Harbor ....Southport, Conn. 
_ 1833 THREE STAR TWO ..Gienn Waterhouse ........ E. San Francisco Bay ..Los Angeles, Calif. 
BORA BS VAG! . fice ke wines lee ale Hs Fe Beardsi¢o’ )..<..20<05 Newport Harbor ...... San Francisco, Calif. 
Mg S00 BY -G) fess cc ie ctee es Hy bo Boardstee) 2 ccc. ee. he Newport Harbor ...... Newport Beach, Calif. — 
19386 ACE ..............4. Adrian Iselin it .......... Western L. I. Sound ...Rochester, N. Y. “Shee 
LOST E GK Yio 55.5.0. csiee w-s)sles Milton Wegeforth ......:.San Diego Bay ....... Western L. |. Sound 
BetSSO-PIMM | 55 ho. oe ds Walter von Hutschler ..... Hambilrgi same oesoiee San Diego, Calif. ; 
Rea NNIN oe ote os ntesicceie ev wis Walter von Hutschler ..... Hamburg seiscvers cite cies Kiel, Germany 
1940 RAMBUNCTIGUS ....Jim Cowie ....,........00% Los Angeles Harbor ...San Diego, Calif. 
NOAT OWEN GH Deis clas cicisleicteie George Fleitz .....0..6000 Los Angeles Harbor ...Los Angeles, Calif, 
1942 US ALgs MoO SOR AOE Harry G. Nye, Jr. ........ Southern Lake Mich ...Chicago, HI. 
1943 (Por Aoncapanide Arthur M. Deacon ........ Western L. |. Sound ...Bay Shore, N. Y. — 
1944 We iakecainice vis oer Gerald 4Driscotl)«.55..44.5... San Diego Bay ...... Chicago, Il. , 
1945 Be atsisis 5 alerolesetayet Maltin Burnham .......... San Diego Bay ...... Stamford, Conn, 
+1946 WENCH II .......... George Fleitz .........06. Los Angeles Harbor ....Havana | 
met947 GEM Ula. ec. ie ene Durward Knowles ........ Nassau, Bahamas ..... Los Angeles, Calif. 
‘ 21948 TWIN STAB ........ Lockwood M. Pirie ........ Wilmette Harbor, Hl. .. Lisbon, Portugal 
mpi949' GALE 9... wees fmretarnyeG. Nye Jr. cee. see Southern Lake Mich. ..Chicago, I. 
- 1950 SEA ROBIN ......... Robert Lippincott ........ West Jersey .......... Chicago, Hi. 
| 195! SHANNON .......... ES Wwe tcholls. vce css Central L. |. Sound ...Gibson Island, Md. 
mu52 MEROPE .........c0% A. 'Straullno soc cases. as aly conc s. oa seitieeiee Cascaes, Portugal — : 
4 * Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own galls. 
a CHESS 
t ; Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 
. World Champions United States Champions 
1851-58 Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 1871-87 George H. Mackenzie, New York 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany es Max Judd, St. wae ba k 
1866-94 _ William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria Tae eg ee DoteE n 


- 1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 

1921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 
1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia 
1935-37 Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
1937-46: Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 

— -1948- Mikhail Botvinnik, Leriingrad, Russia 


_ * Alekhine, a French citizen, died on March 23, 1946, 
leaving the world championship vacant. 


World Team Title to Russia 


Russia’s players captured the world team 
championship in the tournament of the 


sinki, Finland, last August and gained 
custody for two years of the Hamilton- 
Russell Trophy, which was won by Yugo- 
‘slavia in 1950. 


be Matches in 1952 


‘Reshevsky 8, Najdorf 4 (6 draws) 
shevsky 2, Gligoric | (7 draws) 
U. S. championship—Evans 8, Steiner 2 (4 draws) F 
Havana” international tournament—Tie for first. between 


Argentina (each had 18%=+3%:resord)’ 


International Chess Federation at Hel- — 


Samuel: Reshevsky, United.‘ States, and Miguel- Najdorf, z 


1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N.Y.* 
1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 

1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 4 
1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 
1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 

1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 

1948 Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 

1951 Larry Evans, New York 


* Retired after winning return match with Shov 

t Im 1942, Isaac 1. Kashdan of New York was co-chan 
pion for a while because of a tie with Reshevsky in 
year’s tournament. Reshevsky won the play-off, 
\ 

ae 


Other Chess Champions, 1952 _ 


WORLD ok 
Women—Mrs. Ludmilla Rudenko, Moscow, U.S.S.R. — 


Junior—B. Ivkov, Yugoslavia _ ie 


. UNITED STATES ies 
Open—Larry Evans, New York s 
Speed—Larry Evans and Donald Byrne, New Nori ( 

champions) and a 
Junior—Curt-Brasket, Tracy, Minn. ~ Pesach . 
Women—Mrs. Mary Bain, New York Rt bea 


oe the source of power—the internal 
combustion engine—is the same in the 
motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 
history of motorboat racing parallels that 
of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
in driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
ability, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


MOTORBOATING 


Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association an@ Mater Boating Magazine. 


GOLD CUP WINNERS 


a cstanine with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was open only te dispiacems 
boats cf over 25 feet In length and powered with motors of not more than 625 inches piston displacement. zs 
in 1946 the rules were Jiberalized to enceurage the entry of smaller, less expensive craft. Boats now are required 
penne 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited, 


over marked courses under the contr 
the American Power Boat Association. T 
races were severe tests of all parts of pov 
boats and what was learned in the ann 
Gold Cup competition, which started | 
1904, caused a great improvement in th 
designing vf engines and hulls, The devel 
opment of the outboard motor opened w 
another branch of power boat competitio 
of wide popularity. 


{ Time of Best heat 
: Sponsor Winner and owner best heat apeed m.p.bh. 
$04 Columbia Yacht Club............ STANDARD, CU. C. Riotte........... Pasivies olnimalenayes 1:33:30 23.6 
04. Columbia Y. 0... . see eee eee VINGT-ET-UN If, W. Sharpe Kilmer...............4. 1:27:03 25.3 
905 Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP: aS Wainwrightsacgiensicaeaye cosetecaniee . 1:52:38 15.9 
1906 ‘Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP AU so Walnwilgnbeccv cn bebuwees ancnancecrsas 1:27:01 20.6 
hippewa Bay Y.€.,..........5. CHIP TALS J Walowttent nicotine ca ce cdlpsinslamicees « 1:26:43 20:3 ae 
Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. DIXIE f1, E. J. Schroeder........ Sikes eect 0:58:13 30.9... =e 
1909 Thousand Islands Y.C........... DIXIE AI? ES, Sehtoqd@te icc re rest vascctaoiyey 0:58:25 = 
191 Thousand Islands VoiOscc<sheca DIXIE ttl, F. K. Burnham...... umes ecaig ono 0:57:14 
MIOMOHAC! VicOs ce s'G)s ek coupe WTA He Hey done tsaccsres sisiaeis;cstoiaaieleis ara clocrerely 0:53:31 
_ Thousand Istands Y.C........... PrOLO EG Altred’ @::MN6s: 25.0. wean duataccctane . 0:44:59 
Thousand Istands Y, C........... ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski..............-..05- 0:41:03 
ake George Reg. Assn.......... BABY SPEED DEMON 11, Paula Blackton...... sees 0:42:41 
MEASURE PS BL Al. ciicacvecess « MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B. A..............- 0:41:21 
MiSS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B. A........ 0:52:12 
MISS DETROIT Ii, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 
5 MISS DETROIT If}, Detroit Yachtsmen............ » 0:34:36 
ye MISS DETROIT If, Garfield A. Wood...... Re olcmitsine 0:32:37 
i MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood.............0006 0:25:44 
. MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Woed...... A SROBAerTS 0:32 52 
MORAY Graal cna cass Saeds ies PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.......... esses O:48:17.77 
Batre ics sictelois aioicwianecises = « PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent..............- 0:40:30 
RAO rishi! sale Aeoie's 9 ...» BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg...............8 «- 0:33:48.61 
Aba Y: Cx seed some ce ... BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg........ ielsakrae lt Pa vies kt 
columbia Y. Ceeisck iiss cee GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............. «. 0:36:34 
Indian Harbor Y. C......... 2.006 GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:35:18 
Red Bank & Columbia Y. C....... (MPS Re Maytals, oxccauiine seco cacnee sane eaticllear 0:35:39.04 
ank & Columbia Y. C....... ‘HOTSY TOTSY, v. Kliesrath............ Sear aestone 0:32:07 
Y¥..C..: HOTSY TOTSY, Vv. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt..............- 0:32 :46.87 
DELPHINE IV, Horace E, Dodge.............0.0005 . 0:30:24 
EL _LAGARTO, G, Reis.,.............- Bo halaias seccees O:29:34.4 
seit Ean s+.» EL LAGARTQ, G. Reis.......... aAteieiaieie ie oie: Mrs Q:31 00.4 
Bea Bionicle ws smlEL AABGARTO GiRels cps Sas itn's vicina oe ass olan Cece ere Ocoie km 
@ George Club.............. IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge..........-.,. ee er eee tenet o0.d0ske 
Beratislace LR aera prensa sia NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson.......... . 0:26:13.32 
Pe ae ssa ALA Mal 2 UMOO' ROSSI. sorrnctataapate see ceive - 0:27:14.38 
Pp Pescuia rs acces MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr,............0005 Wioira's » 0:25:59.73 
Harbor Y. Cibshigccdeaecss HOTSY TOTSY ill, Sidney Allen............ ave sjesal pO2d0208.d 
RiRGSs ASSMey ois 05) cae ate = 4 MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr*....... ase se uipiaiael ehiaae —— 
TO COND Sag AA as Were TEMPO VI, Guy Lombardo.................000- Avo, O:25723.74 
(07h fell EES tea aa MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dassin...... + 0:31:33.6 
POPC reece ees isk ols MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallan................. O:31:19) 
se 0222353; 
SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Stantey S. Sayres...... Bricncancn kira} 
SLU-MO-SHUN V, Stantey S. Sayres........... Hage ULE 
SLO-MO-SHUN Iv, Stanley S. Sayres............ , — 


+ Made by SUCH CRUST. 


tMade by Miss Pepsi. 


New York 36, N. Y¥. 


‘ Speed 

: Class m.p.h. Date 
Unlimited hydroplane.........178.497 7/7/52 
PeBatre cant ers Gace 61 10/1/51 


266 cu. in. hydroplane. 
225 cu. in. hydroplane... 


235 cu. in. hydroplane......... 99.483 8/11/52 
¥91 cu. in. hydroplane.......... 71.891 7/8/5%h 
48 cu. in. hydropiane.......... 82.436 8/11/52 
48 cu. in. runabout............ 60.708 8/3/52 
Pacific One-Design hydro...... 59.900 8/21/49 
_ Cracker Box inb. runabout.... 72.054 11/9/51 
Jersey Speed Skiff. 2... chee 49.611 8/3/52 
Class M out, hydro............ 42.303 3/21/49 
Class A out. hydro............. 50.281 11/19/45 
Class B out. hydro............. 57.234 10/29/40 
GCiass C out. hydro........... ». 65.084 8/11/52 
Class C ser. out. hydro... -. 52.402 8/7/51 


Class C racing out, run..... 
Class C ser. out. runabost.. 


lass F out. hydro.......... - 66.234 6/8/40 
jass F rac. out. runabout..... 57.935 9/16/40 
Class D rac. inb. runabout,..,. 72.591 8/3/52 
Class £ rac. inb. rumabout..... 89.743 8/3/52 
Class E ser. inb. runabout..... ones 7/8/51 


_ Chass F ser. inb. runabout.,.... 57.280 7/8/51 
_ Class K rac. inb. runubout..... 69.438 9/8/50 


RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


7 ‘ Speed 
; Class Dist. m.p.h. Date 
- Unlimited..... a te) giadaee 8/12/51 


Harmsworth lap ¢ 
_ Harmsworth heat... -- 40(n) 190.68 9/2/50 
: Harmsworth race......... 80(n) 95.623 9/2/50 
_ President’s Cup heat..... i5 88.725 9/17/50 
Nati. Sweepstakes heat... 10 ~ 87.464 8/14/49 
Silver Cup heat........... 10(n) 107.394 9/4/50 
Steel Cu Mp Nee Gop oodocuuas 15 67.500 5/20/50 
7 Harwood Trophy......... 30 64.400 9/11/49 
Edinburn Trophy......... 9 68.123 9/6/48 
- 266 cu. in. hydro.....,.... 5 87.890 41/10/51 
b 225 cu. in. hydro.......... 5 75.821 11/11/51 
om 48\cu.'in. hydro........... 5 61.771 11/10/51 
48 cu. in. runabout....... 5 56.005 2/10/52 
- 91 cu.in. hydroplane..... 5 59.960 2/17/51 
_ 135 cu. in. hydroptane. 5 75.157 10/16/48 
ie Pacific One-Design hydro. 5 54.545 ras 
i. Cracker Box inb. runabout 5 60.484 10/8/: 
_ Jersey Speed Skiff....... nueS 44.510 $/5/ 156 
y (n) — Nautical miles, 
7 HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 
Yar Boat and Country Speed” 
¢ I903—NAPIER |, France.............. Pe cadis aa ekg:03 
*e 1904—TREFLE- A. QUATRE, England...,........... 26.63 
A, 1905—NAPIER II, England........-..........0.. 26.03 
1906—YARROW-NAPIER, England..... SA SO CGU LG 15,48 
_ 1907—DIXIE I, United States.................... 31.78 
~ 1908—DIXIE 1, United States.................4- 31.347 
 1910—DIXIE BUENO niked States. cere cegesicsi.s <> 0:6 36.04 
 Y911—DIXIE IV, United States................- . 40.28 
 4912—}MAPLE LEAF IV, England...... RAMtae ress Ald: 
J913—MAPLE LEAF IV, England.............. --. 57.45 
-1920—MISS AMERICA 1, United States.......... 61.51 
1921—MISS AMERICA II, United States....,..... §9.75 
 1926—MISS AMERICA V, United States. . moe OLS 
- 1928—MISS AMERICA YII, United States. . Saeune 59.325 
- 1929—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
 1930—MISS AMERICA IX, United States ion. care 77.233 
1931—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
1932—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 78.489 
1933—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 86.939 
1949—SKIP-A-LONG, United States....... Data tawe 94.285 


1950—SLO- MO-SHUN IV, United nT ere 100.680 


+ In statute miles per hour, 
+ First of hydroplanes to win, predecessors being all 
Jacement craft. 


RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 


(Through Oct. 31, 1952) ; Paster 
‘Source: Giacencd E, Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 Broadway, — 


Seattle, Wash...... Se RN SHUN IV, Staniey Sa eat 
New Martinsville. gartee 
Salton Sea, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash... 
Seattle, Wash... 
Bush River, Md.... 
Seattle, Wash,...... PEGGY, Victor Kiette : 
Cambridge, Md.. . MICKEY MOUSE, Mrs. Ruby Scull 
San Diego, Calif..... CHERUB If, Dr. L. J. Novotny — 
Salton Sea, Calif...: BOUNCY BARB, Ed Brown : 


Cambridge, Md..... JO-CAROL- TOO, D. Ardoline 

Lake Alfred, Flia..... ———. Eleanor Shakeshaft } 
Salton Sea, Calif. ..S-1, Tom L. DeWitt Pes | 
Salton Sea, Calif....—— Jack Henckels 4 
Seattle, Wash....... R-92, C. A. Pierre 

Seattle, Wash.,...,.AIR EXPRESS, Bud Wiget 


Seattle, Wash....... DOT, CG. A. Pierre +c 
San Diego, Calif..... MISS SANTA BARBARA, a. 


Port Mercer, N. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Cambridge, Md.....SLIVER, Ai Endres 

Bush River, Md... .CARY, Joseph Mascari - 
Bush River, Md.....RED EAGLE, Edison Hedges 
Ocean City, N. J.... BEAVER H, L. G. Gatter 


Place : Boat and driver 


eee MYANN, Joseph Taggart 
: TER EGO, Puul Sawyer : 
RES" TLESS, Art Maynard 
-AVENGER IV, Eddie Meyer 
‘MISS FORT PITT, Tony Margio — 


Tom Newton 


——— James Mullen II 
MUSCAT KID V, J. eo nees > 
MY BOY WOODY, E. Pilescott — ey. 


Place Boat and driver 


Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 

Seattle, Wash. SLO-MO-SHUN V, ‘Lou Fageol 

Seattle, Wash. LO-MO-SHUN V, Lou Fageol 

Detroit, Mich. SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Ted Jones 

Detroit, Mich. SLO-MO-SHUN IV; Lou Fagcol | 

Detroit, Mich.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 

.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 

Washington, D. C.MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompson — 
N. J....MY SWEETIE, W. J. Cantrell ; 

Detroit, Mich.....MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompson — 

Pittsburgh, Pa....SUCH CRUST Il, Dan Arena 

New York, N. Y-..-ETTA, George Sarant 

Detroit, Mich... .. Z-Z- Zip, Sid Street 

Salton Sea, Calif..ALTER EGO, Paul Sawyer 

Saiton Sea, Calif..I’M IN, Richard Hallett 

Saiton Sea, Calif.. U-KAY, Louis Meyer, Jr. _ 

St. Petersburg.... MICKEY MOUSE, Mrs. Ruby Scu 

St. Petersburg. RED WITCH, Jack Van Deman ~ 

Salton Sea, Calif.. MIGHTY CHEVRON, Bae Ska 

Salton Sea, Calif.. CHERUB Il, Dr. L. J. Novotny 

Salton Sea, Calif... DRAGON-B-HIND, x. Phillips 

Red Bank, 'N. J... FALCON, Ray Morris : 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1952 

Source: Clarence E. Lovejoy. 

National Sweepstakes (Red Bank, N. J.jJ— 
ALL, Robert Rowland, South Norfolk Va. 

President’s Cup (Washington, D. C.)—MISS. is 
Chuck Thompson, Detroit 

Cruisers (New York A. C.—Block Island race’ 
le he a Ili, Dr. Allen B. DuMont, ‘ . 

rove 

Silver Gay (Detroit}—GALE Ii, Danny 

Detroit ; eae , 
‘| 


National Inboard Champions * 
HYDROPLANES tae 


48 cubic inch (Beaumont, Texas) —BALLERIN, 
Cc. A. Budwine, Beaumont 

91 cubic neon (St. Petersburg, Fla. )—MIs: 
PITT. Margio, Harrisburg, m 

135 cubic gerd (Red Bank, N. J. 8 HOOPER, . } 

Rael Richmond, Va., and Joe Wolf, Read ng, 


136 “stock (Millville, N. J. )—COLD ROD, 
Carhart, Vineland, N. J. 

225 cubic inch (Cincinnati)—MISS CoOL 
Chuck Hunter, Columbus, Ohio 

7 litre (Buffalo, N. Y.)—WILDCATTER 

Bartley, Jr., Columbus, Ohio ¢) 


RUNABOUTS 


48 cubic inch (Beaumont)—DOODLE V 
S. E. Jones, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Class C (St. Petersburg, Fla.) CYCLO! 
Beard, St. Petersburg , 

Class D (Buffalo, N. Y.)—MY BOY 
Elwood Pliescott, Cambridge, Md, cs 


OTHER YACHTING WINNERS 


# Oiick’ Motorboating Champions, 1952 (Cont. ) 


¢ Butfal Her Sherm Grich : Abas oeges Soren fake ed 
nat f ° erm che 5 pies 
; Cae Peversburg de Let Pepe eee Newport-to-Bermuda — Richard S. Nye 
v! uffalo)— ; ‘om / 
Hutton, London Bridge, V : Carina (yawl), Greenwich, Conn. 


€lass E service (Suffalo)—-MISS ME, William Engle, Bermuttda-to-Plymouth, England — Roya 


_ ., Washington, Pa. Navy Sailing Association’s sloop, Samuel — 
1o)— EN, d , 
ae Peat, AF a cp Aaa ppb aia ahah ep Pepys (Lieut. Cmdr. Erroll Bruce, SKip- — 


board Championshi per). 
ee ee Fia., pin Mae . Miami-to-Nassau—Carleton Mitchell’s Cae 
Class M hydro—R. D. Frawley, Dravosburg, Pa. ribbee (yawl), Annapolis, Md. 
‘Glass A hydro—Doug Creech, sGbarlatte, CG. St. Petersburg-to-Havana—Caribhbee, 
NS epee arta i Solel hhh A a nd. Rochester, N. ¥., race (376 miles)—Wen- 
en Bs sc service hydro—Clyde Wiseman, Willoughby, dell T, Anderson, Jr.’s Escapade (yawl 
ings C racing runabout—William Tenney, Dayten, Detroit, 
oO 


ee < service np de leaas RR Le ee ae Milwaukee 
eer le tipo Good Time Top Money-winner 
- S§TOCK OUTBOARD RUNABOUTS 


Good Time, a 6-year-old pacer owned by 
: Aa et ctenenee Beet anil William H. Cane of Goshen, N. ¥., became © 
U—Dean Chenoweth “Xenia, Ohio harness racing’s top all-time money-win- 


Morgan N. J. oie, nef in 1952. By winning the $6,000 Albany 
—Robert Switzer, McHenry, I “tp Pace at the Saratoga Raceway in Saratoga — 
pe soyus Cuurenul, Witamines, Greg. Springs, N. Y., in July he moved ahead of © 


STOCK HYDROPLANES Proximity’s previous mark of $252,929 and — 
_ (At Oakiand, Caiij., Sept. 20) in October, when he was retired from com- — 
a Chenoweth" petition, he had increased his Sores to 
a Harris, Loveland, Colo. $318,792.86. 


MOTORCYCLING 


Winners of National Championships in 1952 
Source: American Motorcycie Association and Amsrtcan Afatorcycling magazine, 


ea Road Racing 
vent and where heid Winper and home city Machine 
aconia, N. H.) . Dick Kiamfoth, Groveport, Ohio........ - Norton. Seas a eeeee 1:57:57.44 
Daytona Beach, Fila.) Dick mfoth, Groveport, Ohio.........Norton............ 2:17:06.98 
Dirt Track Racing 
HALF-MILE TRACKS 
scurgis, ba D 4s scveccoes everett egprahay poner Lake eet ad La..,....Harley-Davidson... 
4 Qprevepe Fe ete peal te Albert Gunter, Stociton, Calif.......... DEBS Ares ts Sataeoe 
Mites (Williams Grove, P Pa.)..... Ernie a car Battie "Greet oak Mich...... Indian....... Vecsee 
) Miles” aoment: Va.)........Bobby Hill, Columbus, Ohio........ aie a's AMD GRAR:, 0. ds Uamicienete 
; MILE TRACKS 
ie ae oe fe y Hit Columbus, 5 eRe ee MEY Be 
Y.) Bees i Columbus, Ohio............. Indian........... * 
¢ ..-Paul Goldsmith, t. Giate rable Mich.. fai Derdesn: lee 
(San Mateo, Calif.) :) Bill T ta Rockford, IRS ack faliai/a: wi ott Watney Indian......., Reishee 
panes t 1,)........ Bobby 1, Columbus, Ohio.............Imdiam..........006, 
on ; Speedway Racing ; 


MILE TRACK 

es (ide theres: Pa,).......Richard Fisher, Glens Falls, N. Y........Triumph,.....,... 
ety TWO-MILE TRACK 

iies Pinaaes City, Kam.).,...Bobby Hill, Columbus, Ohio.............Nortom.....ccecees 


Tourist Trophy Racing 
noe HALF-MILE COURSE—7 MILES 
Inch (Peoria, M1. 411 Miller, Mountville, Pa...............Harley-Davidson,,. 
< ct Peoria, Il. “ie ane hid vee er Soderstrom, Normal, Uk. 1322222! ‘Harley-Davidson, ta 
Class A Hill Climb 
(Alt events at Muskegon, Mich.) 
Y ‘Bact buck, Bee ea ae Sigihe oA ays «ic vis LGW see ea 
i teed per gy: Wests Pees pears eee he TC « 
‘Howard fieksle Seca oo 00 157 Aaa ena 


Class C Hill Climb ae 
(Al events at Laconia, N. H.) ; 
++.-.+..--Dorance Johnson, Moline, Ill.......... arley-Davidsonu, .. 
prey Isham, Gakland, Ca’ Lisiiecitacss :Haetey-Davt son... : 
Pil} DJoha Martinolich, Portland, Oree.. ... Harley- som... 
....,.Bart Barker, Spokane, Wash............ Bi ac oar 
Endurance Run a 
.. Frank Piasecki, Toledo........,.,.......BSA.. Sree eo ee rseg: i 


a 
Beye 


ATTY 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
4 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 
that the running horse was a gambling toy 
but the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
thermore, “horse-racing 1s not a republican 
institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes was a born and bread New 
Englander and New England was the nurs- 
ery of the harness racing sport in America. 
Pacers and trotters were matters of local 
pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
land and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
_ duced many winners in harness racing 
“matches” along the turnpikes of New 
_ York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 
There was English thoroughbred biood 
in Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
years later, it was blended in Rysdyk’s 


Wampletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 
’ (Three-year-ola trotters—1 mile) 


Run at Syracuse, N. Y., In 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., In 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City Race Track, sl 


HARNESS RACING 


the famous 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamble- 
tonian was not particularly fast under 
harness but his descendants have had al- 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles and rec- 
ords in the harness racing game. Ham- 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with its 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk pi 
of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for=- 
tune for the purchaser. BA, 
Trotters and pacers often were raced 
under saddle in the old days and, in fact, — 
the custom still survives in some places — 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter that — 
lowered the mile record from 2:193% to 
2:17% in 1867, was said to handle just as 
well under saddle as when pulling a sulky. — 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight — 
and improved in design, trotting under 
saddle became less common and. ine 
faded out in this country. 


_ Yonkers, N. Y., In 1943. 
Year Winner Driver Best time . Value 4a 
ES IG ret osetasogt Guy McK inneyo. 3... 2.00. NAb REY: fools coms.) os 2.04)3/4 5 (Sco hi 451. 82 ( 
_ SIL Bs aera Iosola’s Worthy .......... Marvin Childs ...,.... 2.03 3/4........ 
1928..... PO DED COLA ther tras chests Sova W.H: Leese oii... 2108 FU / aetna tenes 
WOZS ess a5 0 Walter Dear eh. one. ve dices Wi Rai Comin ities anc ase 2.02 3/4..... ‘ 
eTOSON Gaia. Hanover's Bertha ......... TOM, BErP ye airete cri opie 3.08.")-2 aes 
. LE ee Calumet Butler .......... R. McMahon ......... 2.03):1/4 ieee 
19320... The Marchioness ......... W. Caton ....... oss 201 1/4........ 
GES Bee Mary Reynolds ........... Ben White <......4.0: 2.08 3/470 sae 
OSS is... MeOrG 7S, acs vo Shae. Mi Parshallen; o. acs: 2.0234 
1996.55.60... Greyhound oo cic ose os Sep Paling. 3.02):1/ 45 iro 
MrlGSG).. cs. ROSALIE os fare vlaiayn oie yereve.cye,ohs Ben White ........... 2.01 (3/4550 2. = 
| UCR Y Gare Shirley Hanover .......... HT ROmas eve ellie BOL Uae 
met OS8.. 22... McLin Hanover ......;... 4. Thomas eich. . = 2:02 1/4 ae 
1989. 3... PBtOrgAStV avenues oicreis.cle toe H. M. Parshall ........ 2.04 1/4........ 
—HEEAUBE argie pane Spencer Scott ............ Pir BEAN aka suey 2.08") Se Ree eee 
RS Rone Bill Gallon ites. Lee Smith ............ 2.05 Poe 30.0 
pei 942. we. The Ambassador .,.......: Ben White .......0... 2.04 a croitens 
M1049 25)... VOLO GONE. ant sine o ye Ben White ........... 2.025 1/2eaean . 
*1944.....,,.Yankee Maid ............ H. Thomas ........... 2.04 } 
1945 Riera Titan Hanover 5.2.:....:: Be POWOaM i. cies cetnsrere 2504“, ants eee 60, 
MeLOAG Ses o's s Onestertown 955......05...- Tom, Berry. 5. io- -\telseee 2.03 A /2 iin ee 
EOS T yoo 5. 28 HOeate MO oe in eke eis es Béep Palin. vis. cei. tig eu 2.00 Va ee etaere 
Dera “...Demon Hanover ..........H. R. Hoyt ...........2.02 d Soe exaithens 
REL 4s Missi TN je. es ecic ee av eek TCU NPaniasant -.u 5 122.01) 2/0 yramanier 
Be ecaipo tec) Lusty Song ......)......: Del Milter ..2...-°. 2.02 4 iieronenee 
Bee Pais os Mainliner © 2... 3..<......-.Guy Crippen |. 2... .5...2.02 8/5. .....-5 


y Horse and driver 

Sharp Note (Bi Shively)..... Beisilesteriaie 10 
pit Song (Harry Pownall)............- 
Duke of Lullwater (John Simpson).... 
-aScotch Victor (Joe O’Brien)...., 
Diplomat Hanover (Frank Ervin). 
| Lu Peéck (Harry Fitzpatrick)...... 


dy Hanover (Sep Palin). c $ 
tumph Hanover (Bob Parkinson)... 


SUMMARY OF 1952 HAMBLETONIAN 


Horse and driver 
bVolo Colby (Ralph Baldwin)......... 
Crystal Hanover (Henry Myott)....... 
*Peter Nibble (Dunbar Bostwick)...... 

*Fileld. aJoe O’Brien Stable entry. 
Baldwin Stable entry. + Scratched. 

Times—2.05, 2.02 2/5, 2.03 2/5. Winner—Ba: 
b Phonograph—Rosemary Hanover, Owne: 
Clark, Dearborn, Mich. a 

Purse distribution—Sharp Note, $47,236.64 
Song, $17,176.96; Biss of Lullwater, $10,30) 
Scotch 9 Veto, 5,153.09; Diplomat Hanove 
$3,435.3 Lu Peck: $2,576.54; breeder’s awa 
3, aaa 3B! Total purse—$87, 637 ,55riadttend 


WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


(This sorunnescs recognizes as record-holders those horses which have made the fastest time at thelr gal: 
, and hitch, either against time cr in-a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 
Time Driver Date Where m 


Allsage—-Greyhound. ...... 0... cece cece eee 1.55% SF ePalinescestatic. Sept, 29, 1938 Lexington, Ky. 
PN Gaming ——Alrdale 2 jis suck ssa ceiccs eee eweee es 2.15% H. G. Moody.......... Oct. 2, 1912 Lexington, Ky. 
-2-year-old—Titan Hanover..................- 2.00 Harry Pownall........ Oct, 4, 1944 Lexington, Ky.- — 
- 3-vear-old—Titan Hanover................005 1.58 Harry Pownall. ....... Sept. 7, 1945 DuQuoin, IH. 'S 
rear-old—Greyhound..............e cece eee 1.57%. ¢r). <-S. F. Palino. 0.2%... «.. Aug. 21, 1936 Springfietd, 1, 
ear-old——Spencer Scott............,...005 1.57% Fred Egan......... ... Sept. 24, 1941 Lexington, Ky, 
ly driver——Dean Hanover...........0.2.00 1.58% Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 Lexington, Ky. 
NON acrcreesotis wc oases 2.00 C.K. G. Billings....... Aug. 24, 1903 Readville, Mass. a 
BOW cootl MAM Si ort a ark \n «is csa-bssiescibicie, ceria 2.00 C.K. G. Billings....... Aug. 7, 1911 North Randail, Ohio 
Team to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind....... 1.58% S.:FfPalitvocettscas es Sept, 5, 1939 indianapolis, ind. 
Team, Three Abreast—Calumet Dubuque, Mac. 
ubrey, Hollyrood Boris..................... 2.10% T. F. Walsh.,......... Aug. 14, 1937 Goshen, N.Y. 
eam, Tandem—John R, McElwyn and Hollyrood : 
WB rOM ne aries WoC iiinet sicise vas vaceees 2.19% T. F. Walsh,.......... Sept. 7, 1936 © Rutland, Vt. 


PREM soicercleasiek Uniaisiofacoe aiv'as Ste 2.30 Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 Chicago, fff. 
Ano Onis Tee ces 2.01% Mrs. F, D. Johnson.... Sept. 27, 1940 Lexington, Ky. 
With Meath Mate—Uhlan......... Seuxayan .. 154% Chas, Tanner........ . Oct. 9,1913 Lexington, Ky. 
(rt) Record made in race, 


gers : Time Driver Date Where made 2 
-age—Greyhound. . AMER ES Risin eid Voie civiee 1.59% $. F. Patin........... July 16,1937 Goshen, N. Y. 


Seehian aks Tabitha CORRE ae a4 rd H.C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 Louisville, Ky. 
PORE R tend news 2.03% (nr) Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 Delaware, Ohio 
ANGa ene isaeteae tas 2.01% Harry Pownall......... Sept. 18,1945 Delaware, Chio 
jear-old—Star's Pride...............cceee 2.0036 (r) Harry Pownall Juty 13,1951 Saratoga Spgs, N.' 
o Wagon—Sweat Marie..........-..0..005 . 2.08% W. J. Andrews Sept. 21, 1907 Allentown, Pa. 


/Pote—Calumet Dubuque and Hollyrood 
Sk Sipe ABO AL oe ee 2.06% T. F. Watsh........... Aug. 19, 1937 2. 


er: IEC SEO 2.22%, T. F. Watsh....,.-.... July 2, 1937  Qorham, Maine 
mis FGisieie a edie (009 Helen James......... Sept. 17,1936 Brockton, Mass, 


+ 


Pacing on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date 

1.55 Vie Fleming..... veoee Sept. 28, 1938 1 

2.14% O. M. Powell......... Oct. 20,1939 — Indianapoli 

2.00% (r} “F. E. Safford.......... Oct. 2,1947 Lexington, Ky. 
1.5736 Delvin Miller.......... Oct. 1, 1951 Lexington, Ky, 
1.57% Delvin Miller.......... Qct. 2, 1951 Ky. 
1,55 ~ Vic Fleming......... . Sept. 28, 1938 Lexington, Ky. ; 
1.59% Mrs. €. R. Harriman... Aug. 22,1929 Goshen, :: grec): 
1.57% (w) M. E. McHenry........ Oct. 27, 1903 — re 
2.02 E, J. McCarr...... Keon HOC a aSla 

2.10% M. Anderson......... Sept. 2, 1915 

1.58% A. McDowell,...... vs» Oct, 4, 1894 


Pacing on Half-mile Track 
he Time Driver Date 

ipson Hanover..... eenG oes vee 15936 (Fr) Frank Ervin.......... Sept. 19, 1951 

PaCS foc Att Ae Seeasas 2.18% O. M. Powell.......,. 1924 

log... alot) Ss SORA Ae s-. 2.03% (F) RL. Parker.......... Sept. 16, 1942 

if Heel... MERE het as ieaive ite e's 2.00 (r) Adelbert Cameron..... Sept. 20, 1951 
npson Hanover............ ».. 1.5996 (nr) Frank Ervin. ...... ..., Sept. 19, 1951 — 

PPMIANIEBtON sieizc))-/a bee's oisjaip ea hin 2.05(w) H.C. Hersay...... vce. Sept. 21, 1905 

P °—Billy Direct and The Widower... 2.04% Chas. Fleming........ Oct. 12, 1939 
ombro Manover....,........ 2.06% J. Weipert,........... Sept. 21, 1935 — 


(r) Record made in race. (w) With windshield. 


2-4, ptex “ 


si - PROTTERS 


STAKES WINNERS IN 1952 


J (Based on performances at one mile) 
Mile Track 
Best time 
Aged—Star’s Pride ........ 5 nt cocae Geo fore Wt) 
4-year-old—Ford Hanover ........ 1:58 3/5 
3-year-old—Sharp Note .......... 2:00 
2-year-old—Earl’s Song .......... 2:03 1/5 
: Half-Mile Track 
meesced——ollver Riddle . 4...) J... 5a. 2:02 1/5 
-4-year-old—Yankee Hanover ..... 2:02 1/5 
3-year-old—Duke of Lullwater .2:08 1/5 
ou 2-year-old—Newport Star ........ 2:05 3/5 
- Trotting 
we AGED 
a Best 
: : time Value 
_ American Championship—Silver 
Reet Ce DS hte wlovajeis ie eostateleretors 2.37 2/5 $25,000 
Golden West—Pronte Don........... 2.34 4/5 30,650 
Gotham Trot—Chris Spencer........ 2.09 25,000 
Merchants & Manufacturers—Gay 
BPA DIVOFSION.. ccc ssc cece tees vets 2.05 4/5 18,500 
_ Rocsevelt 2-MilesChris Spencer..... 4.16 3/5 60,060 
3-YEAR-OLDS 
Bloomsburg Futurity—Federa!l Han- 
: MMSE pees <5 cni0'Fs RNa AiR lela Bi 2.07 9,367 
_ Coaching Club Oaks—Crystal Han- 
mat OLD. SA Se Eero Io Ons 2.07 1/6 18,485 
_ Hanover Filly—Lu Peck.............. 2.02 1/5 15,374 
Horseman Futurity—Sharp Note..... 2.01 24,703 
Kentucky Futurity—Sharp Note..... 2.00 66,231 
- Old Westbury—Duke of Lullwater.... 2.05 1/5 1,650 
Reading Futurity—Hit Song......... 2.05 4/6 12,241 
-Review Futurity—Hit Song.......... 2:01 2/6 15,679 
Stallion Stake—Hit Song............. 2.01 2/5 15,817 
_ The Hambiletonian—Sharp Note..... 2.02 3/5 87,637 
The Volomite—-Scotch Victor........ 2.06 11,050 
a Western—Sharp Note,.............65 2.02 4/6 10,600 
mG i 2-YEAR-OLDS 
Acorn Stake—Lively Lady............ 2.09 2/5 11,777 
_ American-National—Simpson 
BMH anovor Meo oes. po esc 2.06 4/5 12,237 
Bloomsburg Stake—Abbasong. 2.41 13,945 
_ ‘Castleton Stake—Elby Hanover 2.03 2/5 26,070 
Greyhound Stake—E!by Hanover . 2.053/5 16,6 
_ Hanover Filly Stake—Ear!’s Song..... 2.03 1/5 16,164 
. Harriman Cup—Worthy Coburn..... ran _ 11,500 
_ Horseman Stake—Newport Star...... 2.061/6 30,695 
iiinols Falr Stake—Steve Tell........ 2.141/6 40,537 
Old pieetn acy ieely HT SOE at nen 2.11 4/6 1,800 
_ Reading Futurity—Victory Mon...... 2.10 15,549 
_ Reynolds Stake—Singing Sword...... 2.14 13,920 
_ The Bostwick—Lively Lady........... 2.08 40, 
The Dean Hanover—Lively Lady...... 2.03 2/5 12,250 
- Tompkins Memoria!—Singing Sword. 2.08 2/5 17,200 


| Wainut Hall Stud—Kimberly Kid.... 2.05 3/6 16,200 


1952 HARNESS RACING CHAMPIONS : 


Source: Jim Harrison, Publicity Director, United States Trotting Association. 


WORLD RECORDS MADE IN 1952 


Trotting 
Track Made by Place 
WTO orev trent cane ckal SPF IOW. sine ts ir tges Du Quoin, W........ Ninhele 
half mile........ Old Blue Hon..........,.. Delaware, Ohio....,...... 
Halfiu@enie cas, GOOG cerns wade asascces Delaware, Ohio........... 
Pacing 

half mile. ....... Good Time........ Piatecutae WUCStDUTY RNG Vacnetly aioe 
ROITANG sos ewcaelee ae Sampson Hanover........ Springfield, il............ 
BOUTIENG., 0 1 o.actessetics losola’s Ensign........... Lexington, Ky......... AME 
FOG sca shay lerate «.s¥eks Direct Rhythm.......... .- Lexington, Kyi. 2c cect 
TANG trv eevee PUINCe AGIOS is, oct sno ne | LEXINgtOny RY... waa aii 


bot ae See . Evalina Hanover.......... Lexington, KY...07...... P 


PACERS | 
(Based on performances at ene mile) 
Mile Track 5 Se 

. Best time = 

Aged—Sampson Hanover and 5 Aaa 
PASseleManOver ts... sine eee 1:57 4/5 = 

4-year-old-—Direct Rhythm ...... : 
3-year-old—-Meadow Rice ......., : 


2-year-old—Hillsota ............. 


Half-Mile Track 
Aged—Good Time ............... 
4-year-old—Shamrock Sally and 
Solicitor cen ‘dice Guat ee ae ; 
3-year-old—Meadow Rice ....... 125 
2-year-old—Knight Star ......... 2: 


Pacing 
AGED 
Best +. oe 
time Value | 
Farewell Pace—Good Time.........-. 2.01 $15,000 
Golden West—Dudley Hanover....... 2.39 3/5 31,480 
Motor City—Mr. Dean............... 2.03 1/5 
Nassau 2-Mile—Dudley Hanover...... 4.15 2/5 
National Derby—Gosd Time......... 2.24 3/5 
portsman’s Derby—Choice Hanover. 2.09 3/8 
Yonkers Derby—Direct Rhythm..... 3.19 


3- YEAR-OLDS 


American-Nationa!l--Thunderciags.... 1.59 4/5 
Bioomsburg Stake—Meadow Rice.... 2.05 1/8 
Geers Stake—Adio Abe............... 2.03 
Hanover Fiily—Silent Waters......... ~ 2.03 
Horseman Futurity—Thunderclap... 2.01 2/5 
Jug Preview—Thunderclap........... 2.04 


Ladyship—My Time................. 2.07 1/5 
Littie Brown Jug—Meadow Rilse..... 2.01 3/5 
Reading Futurity—Meadow Rics..... 2.03 2/8 
Review Futurity—Voting Trust...... 2.04 
Reynolds Stake—Mighty Brewer..... 


The Adios—Adio Abe 


2-YEAR-OLDS 


Bloomsburg Stake—Knight Star..... 2.07 1/6 
Debutante Stake—Precious Hai. . . 2.07 6/§ 
Fox Stake—losola's Ensign.... 2.03 
Geers Stake—Keystoner....... 2.04 2/5 
Goshen Cup—Knight Star....... .. 2.07 1/5 
Hanover Filly—Pleasant Surprise..... 2.62 J 
Ilinois Colt Stake—-Gene Jester...... 2,07 4/5 
Littie Pat—losola’s Ensign........... 2.03 4/5 


NicMahon Memoria!—iesola's Ensign 2.02 2/5 


Ohio Futurity—HKeystoner........... 07 2/5 .- 
Reading Futurity—-Knight Star...... 2.0671/5 * 
Reynolds Stake—Newport Chic?...... 2.08 4/5 — 
The Tennessee—Hillsota............. 2.80 3/5 


| Naat DRAWINGS on stone and bone 
4% prove that horse racing 1s at least 
$000 years old, but Thoroughbred Racing 
is a modern development. Practically every 
thoroughbred in training today traces its 
registered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
1728 from the Near East and became 
‘known, fram the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 


in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
efore the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
ortation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
: Derby ef 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
BC ae included such famous stars of 


Soe nas of the copyright owners, TRIA. 


itor until 1928; 144 miles until 195; 


Jockey Wt. 50 val, 

Fea. cioi, 1. Murphy... 117 $10,700 
SNe Re eae }. Murphy....... 123 9,570 
Bae |. Murphy....... 121 8,166 
Mecca Hamilton........ 118 13,690 
ror of Norfolk 1. Murphy....... 123 14,340 
RM UGY. csicce selec 121 15,400 

Sate team T. Kiley......... 115% 15,260 
.... Covington....... 112: 18,610 

... R, Williams....,. 122 16,930 

BSA ence E. Garrison...... 122 49,560 
ta A'ta... E. Wan Kuren.... 122 19,750 
Metre aaeey We MATUN 2 2100 127 9,225 
122 9,425 

119 19,275 

19,875 

27,025 

. 122 = 26,825 

Seale . 126 6,850 
ot.,.... A.Johnson...... 121 89,000 
saeeee L, McDermott... 116 22,750 
see. E Amprose...., 126 21,926 


HORSE RACING ee 


Club (English) was founded at Newmarket 


Horse Racing Statistics 


stica relative to thoroughbred reeing in yee ae are reproduced frem tke American Racing Manual, 1 
LE PUBLICATIONS, INC. Repreduction prohibited, 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 


AMERICAN DERBY 
Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 1} miles. 
Washington Park, Chicago, SA Bop of 1904; run at Hawthorne in 1916; run at Arlington Park tn 192 


Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred racing | 
was largely a Southern sport and that Wi 
one reason why the Confederacy had suc 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A ce 
tury ago crack horses were matched 
four-mile races that were run in heats, 1a 
best two out of three! 
The oldest stake event in North Americ 
is the Queen’s Plate, a Canadian fixtu 
that was first run in the Province of Que 3 
bec in 1836. The oldest stake event in the 
United’ States is The Travers, which was 
first run at Saratoga in 1864. The gambling © 
that goes with horse racing and trickery 
by jockeys, trainers, owners and track offi- — 
cials caused attacks on the sport by re- 
formers and a demand among horse racing — 
enthusiasts for an honest and effective 
control of some kind, but nothing of last- — 
ing value to racing came of this until the 
formation of The Jockey Club in 1804 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem: 
bers chosen from the aristocracy of the 
turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- 
tion until the State Racing Commissions 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet 
ting and the great revenues that came wit: 
the tax on the “daily handle.” 


oll 
* 
oF 


Year Winner Jockey We: 
1929 Windy City....... L. McDermott... 118 
1930 Reveille Boy...... W. Fronk....... 118 
TOS TR Mate saerces mctore Gr Ellis ee 126 
1982 Gusto....... hinwical 5: COUCh Seamer 118 
1933 Mr. Khayyarn,.... P. Walls........ 121 
1934 Cavalcade......., M. Garner....... 126 
1935 Black Helen,..... D. Meade..... .. 118 
1937 Dawn Play........ L. Bataski....... 116 
1940 Mioland.......... J. Adams....... 123 
1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson. ... 
1992) VAlsaby 0. a6 dare G. Woolf 

1943 Askmenow....... G. Woolf. ... 

1944 By Jimminy..,.... G. Woolf... 


1645 Fighting Step..... G. South 18, 
1946 Etermal Reward.... R. Same . 118 
1947 Fervant.......... D. Dodson...... 118 © 
1948 Citation.......... B.Aftarodcei se. f 
1949 Ponder........... S. Brooks....... 12 
1950 Hill Prince........ £. Arcaro....... 126 
1951 Hall ef Fame...... T. Atkinson. .... 122 
1952) Mack-Ye-Well...., E. Atcaro....... 


} 


- Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
- 1888 Proctor Knott...... S. Barnes...... 112 
mles9. Chaos..:......:... GoDay aaa: 109 
- 1890 Potomac........... A. Hamilton.... 115 
x 1891 His Highness....... J. McLaughtin. . 130 
1892 Morello........... W. Hayward... 118 
1893 Domino........... F. Taral........ 130 
: 1894 The Butterflies... H. Griffin....... 112 
a 1895 Requital........... H. Griffin....... 115 
(1896 Ogden............ F. Turbivilie.... 115 
1897 L'Alouette......... R. Clawson..... 115 
~ 1898 Martimas.......... H, Lewis....... 118 
ae Chacornac......... H. Spencer... 114 
1900 Baliyhoo Bey...... T. Sloan uosanss 112 
. 119 
119 
‘1 114 
1904 WAHL. 6 5... 50s % Hildebrand .. 114 
1905 Ormondale........ A, Redfern..... 117 
1906 Electioneer........ W. Shaw....... 117 
SOP CON cc) o100.0< 0s ree W. Miller...... 125 
1908 Maskette.......... NC Notien see 118 
eri ISWOGDici. sce cceces J, Butwell...... 126 
Novelty...,.....-. C,H. Shilling... 127 
Pennant... ...0+0% C.Borelnw. 2.0. 119 
THEO AU ore stele.nca, 0:4, C. Burlingame.. 117 
Thunderer......... UP Notterae, 7 .cr. 122 
Campfire.......... J. McTaggart... 125 
BADD aitatns «vs fy«\c'- LO Alleie. a: 127 
- Dunboyne......... A. Schuttinger.. 127 
Man OR WAN seiniaie nos Jabottuss2n) oe. 127 
“step BIGHEY:. o.0005.6 F, Keogh....... Oe 
PPBuntingecn- c+. F. Coltitetti..... 117 


} Distance 1,263 yards 1 foot from 7892 to 1901, Inclusive. 
Inclusive; about 7/8 mite from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. 
by special arrangement In 1910, 1913 and 1914, 


er 


ARLINGTON CLASSIC 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 1 mile. 


Distance 1% miles from 1929 to 1951, inclusive. Run at Washington Park in 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


Winner Jockey We 
Blue Larkspur...... M. Garner....,. 126 
Gallant Fox......... ExSandess soe) 126 
Matte. ccs/sose eines = A. Robertson... 126 
GUSIOe sao essset oe: S. Coucci...... 126 
talanderscs sc .ses = R. Jones....... 118 
Cavalcade.......... M. Garner...... 126 
Omaha = os. ack oe W. D. Wright... 126 
Granville........... JrStoutiece ne. 126 
Flying Scot..0. 5... < J. Gilbert... ... 123 
Nedayr........ Se raR W. D. Wright... 121 
Challedon.......... H. Richards.... 126 
SISOCCOM dei, csis,co «5 G. Woolf....... 121 


Win val. 


$59,900 
64,750 
73,650 
76,600 
32,755 
30,325 
28,975 
28,400 
27,375 
27,500 
35,600 
37,935 


Year 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Winner Jockey Wt. 
Attention........... C. Bierman..... 121 
SHUG OUt ices. nc E. Arcaro 
Slide Rule.......... F. Zufeit. . 

Twilight Tear. ousoaNe L. Haas. 

Pot‘o’ Luck: .22..... D. Dodson 

The Dude... es ca.c M. Duhon 

But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens... 117 
Papa Redbird....... R. L. Baird..... 122 
Ponders ssi teqsc S. Brooks...... 126 
Greek Song......., QO. Scurlock.... 120 
Hall of Fame........ T. Atkinson.... 120 
Mark-Ye-Well....... E. Arcaro...... 112 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY 


Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 34 mile. 
American National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, Inclusive. 


Winner Jockey Wt. 
Misstep naies we.es 0 EE Poolite Sass 122 
Double Heart....... L. Geving...... 115 
Ladysman.......... Redones... sas 117 
Rat Statice raccicine D. Bellizzi...... 116 
Toro Nancy......... R. Jones....... 112 
Grand Slam......... SO Bryson o.. 122 
GASB: AGO onjs2 sees 0 A. Robertson, .. 117 
UE: Aa g Ree NASR A. Robertson... 122 
Teddy’s Comet...... G. Smith....... 117 
Thingumabob....... Ex Arcata. 55% 117 
[SRE Saree ae IFES Cross oc 114 
SS WALI etic clsle.c::5)-101 J, Adams...... 117 
Sun Again.....,.... Wi Eadstis.tiat:. 122 


Win val. 
$ 9,360 
21,920 


34,470 
34,655 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski...... 117 
1943. Jezrahel............ 0. Grohs....... 116 
1944 Free for All......... ONGrohste een. 122 
TSASS Spy Songs cnc ecsace S. Brooks:,.:-- 122 
1946 Cosmic Bomb S. Clark....... 122 
1947 e Pigtyeark cies . Dell Jessop..... 122 
1948 Mr. Busher......... FE. Zufelt. Sonees 122 
1949 Wisconsin Boy...... J. Chestnut aoa 122 
1950 To Market....... oo» A. Rivera...... 122 
1951 Hill Gail... 2... 6. S. Brooks...... 122 
1952 Mr. Good........,.. D. Dodson.,,,, 122 
* Dead heat. 


BELMONT FUTURITY 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 634 furlongs a 
Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 1924, — 


Win val. 


$40,900 
54,500 
67,675 
61,675 
40,450 
48 855 
48,710 
53,190 
43,790 
34,290 
36,610 
30,630 
33,580 
36,850 
44,500 
36,600 
40,830 
32,960 
36,880 


26,640 


26,110 
24,100 
25,360 
15,060 
16,010 
16,590 
17,340 
15,600 
23,360 
26,650 
35,870 
39,700 


Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. 


Year 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Win val. 
42,450 
69,700. 
53,450 
62,050 
67,150 
76,850 
71,500 
66,600 
65,450 
58,950 
62,975 
105,375 


Run at marereae rn 


Winner Jockey Wt. 
Sally's Alley....... A, Jonnson...... 116 
StEJaMeS «oc. soe: T. McTaggart... 130 
Mother Goose...... L. McAtee...... 114 
Pompey........... LE Fetorncenaes 127 
Scapa Flow........ 1. Fatonicec ee 122 
Anita Peabody..... Gy: Langzeeteers 124 
High Strung....... L. McAtee...... 122 
Whicnone.........\. R. Workman.... 125 
Jamestown........ L. McAtee...... 130 
Top Flightscens oc R. Workman 127 
Kerry Patch........ P.Wallsiy.cnmee 122 
Singing Wood...... R. Jones....... 122 
Chance Sun........ W. D. Wright... 122 
Tintagel.i2 wasines> $. Coucci.. <5. 122 
Pompoon.......... H. Richards.... 127 
Men0w inns sax cwetet C. Kurtsinger... 119 
Poster's Mite....... B. James,..... 119 
Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith 126 
Our‘Bootssenwsce E. Arcaro... 2... 119 
Some Chance...... W>Eadsan. sons 122 
Occupation...,.... G. Woolf. ...... 126 
Occtipy s.cmae arn G. Woolf....... 126 
Pavot cnicecisie sais G. Woolf. ...... 126 
StaraPilGtewaaaaenet A. Kirkland.... 126 
FirstiElights on voce EL Arcaraveeaes 123 
Citationierssnax cents A, Snider...... 122 
Blue Peter......... €. Guerin...... 126 
Guillotine.......... T. Atkinson.... 122 
Battlefield......... E. Arcaro...... 122) 
THOM OO cen T. Atkinson 122 — 
Native Dancer..... £. Guerin. ::3.. 122°" 82, 


e _Iatorma ion Please A 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; rum at Morris Park from/ 1890 to 1905. Distance 154 miles prior to 487 
duced to 144 miles, 1874; reduced to 14% miles, 1890; changed to 144 miles, 1893; Increased to 144 miles, 18: 
creased to 134 miles, 1896; changed to 1 miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 1% miles, 1926. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. 


1867. Ruthless............ J. Gilpatrick,... 107 $ 1,850 1909 Joe Madden,....... E. Dugan....... 126 
1868 General Duke....... RaSwits te. chk 110 2,800 1910 Sweep............. J. Butwell...... 126 
aN sche envio C. Miller....... 110 3,350 1913 Prince Eugene...... R. Trexler...... 109 

wane eee W. Dick........ 110 3,750 1914 Luke McLuke....... M. Buxton..... 126 

ee W. Miller...... 110 5,450 1915 The Finn........... G. Byrne....... 126 
MelS eases Ge J. Rowe........ 110 4,500 1916 Friar Rock.......... E. Haynes...... 126 
1873 Springbok.......... TSROWEs cic ctice 110 §,200. 1917 Hourless........... J. Butwell...... 126 
1874 Saxon... G. Barded...... 110 4,200 1918 Johren............. F. Robinson. ... 126 
1875 Calvin. R. Swim. ...... 110 4,450 1919 Sir Barton.......... Se Rottus aa 126 
; W. Donohue.... 110 3,700 1920 Mano’ War......... €. Kummer.... 126 
C. Holloway. ... 110 5,200 1921 Grey Lag........... E. Sande....... 126 
.. L. Hughes...... 118 3,8502 1922 Pildrys ceca access C. H. Miller... 126 
SHEVERS . ccca cs 118 4,250 $923 eRQV eer reGnis vem E. Sande....... 126. 
L. Hughes...... 118 2,800 1924 Mad Play........... E. Sande....... 126 
T. Costello..... 118 3,000 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson... . 126 
J. McLaughiin.. 118 2,600 1926 Crusader........... A. Johnson..,.. 126 
J. McLaughfin.. 118 3,070 1927 Chance Shot........ E. Sande....... 126 
J. McLaughlin, . 118 3,150 TO 2B eOMiRG sate ice sel sices C. Kummer.... 126. 
Cea eas 118 2,710 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... 126 

Sip eho J. McLaughlin... 118 2,720 1930 Gallant Fox......,.. E. Sande....... 126 
Erte tite J. McLaughlin. . 118 2,900 1931 Twenty Grand....... ©. Kurtsinger... 126 

She rarsisseis J. McLaughlin... 118 3,440 1932 Faireno..,......... T. Malley...... 126 

aca Re OF De aaa W. Hayward.... 118 4,960 1933 Hurrryot .. 204 eee M. Garner...... 126 

) Burlington.......... S, Barnes...... 118 §,569 1934 Peace Chance....... W. D. Wright... 126 
WS FOKOIG vee, wien E. Garrison..... 11844 5070 1935 Omaha.....,....... W. Saunders... 126 
Patron. . W. Hayward.... 122 6,610 1936 Granville.......... ee seStoutivs ses 126 
Comanche W. Simms...... 117 5,310 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger... 126 
Henry of Navarre.,.. W. Simms,..... 117 6,680 1938 Pasteurized......... J. Stout......:. 126 

: STE cat eae Re Taraliccsaes 119 2,700 1939 Johnstown..... pevee di StOUti ses r.5. 126 — 
CPL ae H. Griffin......, 122 3,025 1940 Bimelech.........,. F. A. Smith.... 126 
. J. Scherrer..... 15 3,550 1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro...... 126 

MESce F. Littlefield... 122 7,810 1942 Shut Out........... E. Arearo...... 126 
sabia R. Clawson..... 122 9,445 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Lengden..... 126 


1h ar nee N. Turner....., 126 §=©14,799 1944 Bounding Home..... G.L. Smith.... 126 
Beitcig 5 H. Spencer..... 126 11,595 1945 E. Arcaro...... 126 
Satactois els J. Bullman..... 126 13,220 1946 Assault...... wie Bese W. Mehrtens... 126 


126 12,285 1947 
126 11,575 1948 ; 
. 121 — 17,240 1949 T. Atkinson.... 126 
: 126 22,700 1950 Middleground....... W. Boland..... 126 
G. Mountain.... 126 22,765 — 1951 Counterpoint........ D. Gorman.,... 126 — 
J. Notter,...... 126 22,765 1962 One Count.......... E. Arcaro...,.. 126 


EPSOM DERBY 


Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


one mile prior to 1784. Distance 134 miles since 1939. Run at Nowmarkot from 1916 to 1918, Inotust @ iY 
940 te 1945, inclusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. 


. R. Donoso,..... 126 


Owner Win val. Year Winner Owner 
fest lre Sir C. Bunbury... ..... $5620 1798 Sir Harry......,..., Mr. Cookson......... 
ietisc sls Mr. O'Kelly.......... 6,255 1799 Archduke......,.... Sir F. Standish....... 5. 
Geteees.s. Cord Egromont...../,... 5,500 1800 Champion.......... Mr: Wilson'cacan eres iis} 
ire aco ;2 Mr. Parker........... 5,000 1801 €leanor............ Sir C. tree 4 
Bere sini Flsoiy Mr. O'Kelly. ...... sew 5,125 1802 Tyrant....... Seer, _ Duke of Grafton. .... 


bAliew ese. Lord. Clermont)... 2.4: . 4,375 Mieatiesaaeies ite 
Baas UNIts RAMON... wise > od 5,000 1804 Hannibal........... Lord Egremont Livofeare ‘ie 
deevon Lord Derbys... ... +». 4,500 1805 Card. Beaufort...... ‘Lord Egremont.....,. 
.... Prince of Wales....... 6625) 1806-5 Parisien Cec ay Lord Foley......... eek 
Duke of Bedford...... 4,652 12075: Elections. icc cere Lord Egremont..... Ae 
.... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,750 1808 Pan...... Wiis Maia Sir H. Wittiamson..... 
., Duke ot Bedford...... 4,625 1809 Pope..... Cen ee eens Duke of Gratton. .,... 
.. Lord Grosvenor....... 4,875 1810 Whalebone......... Duke ot Grafton...... 
SEMEN FIP RONG. 2 «cis o17),6,500) 18014 Phantomo 6h: Sir J. Shetley......... 97 
«+ Lord Grosvenor.....4., 6,125 1812° Octavius............ Mr. tadbrook......... — 
. Sir F, Standish 6,500 1813 Smolensko......... Sir C. Bunbury. . 
. Sir F. Standish. ...... 6,500 1814 Blucher.........,... Lord Stawell... 


.. Duke of Bedford...... 5,000 1815 Whisker,........... Duke of Grafton, 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE . 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 


- Winner Owner Starters Value Year. Winner Owner Starters 


1896 The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree. 
1897 Manifesto 
1898 Drogheda : 4 
- 1899 Manifesto .G. 9, 875 
“Vanguard Lord Chesterfield... 1900 as 
Pioneer Mr. Quartermaine... : 1901 i 9, 875 
W. S. Crawfurd 1902 Shannon Lass.... A. 10,000 
1903 Drumcree Woy i 19,039 
Mr Courtenay 1904 i cote 10,000 
Capt. Little... 0... 1905 Ki : 10,125 
Peter Simple Mr. S. Mason, Jr.. 1906 ic’s Si =e Pri SAS 10,875 — 
Aba el Kader.... Mr. 1907 ; 12,000 
Abd el Kader,... Mr. e -1908 i . 
_ Miss Mowbray... T. F. 4 12, 000 
- Capt. Little 1909 ; 
Mr. Moseley........ .. 1910 
Mr. Dennis 1911 
1912 
Emigrant 
- Little Charley... - 1913 


; 4 1914 Sunloch 
Jealousy E 1915 . Ally Sloper Lady Nelson 
} Huntsman isc’ Tulane 1916* Bermouth PaF. Hribeae nes as 
: 1917* Ballymacad Sir G. Bullough. . 
1918* Poethlyn Mrs. H. Peel 
1919* Poethlyn 5 
r ‘ 1920 Troytown Major Gerrard 
Duke of Hamilton... 1921 Shaun Spadah.,... T. McAlpine 
Lord Poulett 1922 Music Hali Hugh Kershaw 
‘The Colonel Mr. Weyman 1923 Sgt. Murphyt Stephen Sanford... 
The Colonel M. Evans 1924 Master Rob’t _ Lord Airlie 
~ The Lamb 1925 Double Chance.... Major D. Goold.... 
é E. Brayley 1926 Jack Horner C. Schwartz 
Capt. Machell 1927 i Mrs. M. Partridge... 
Capt. Machell (1928 Tipperary Tim..,. H.S. Kenyon 
1929 Gregalach Mrs. M. A. G’m'll.. 
Capt. Machell 1930 Shaun Goilin W. Midwood 
F. G. Hobson 1931 'C. R. Taylor 
J. Nightingall 1932 Fe W. Parsonage 
. G. Moore 1933 _ Kellsboro Jackf... Mrs. F. A. Clark... 
q 1934 - Golden Miller..... Miss D. Paget 
. Capt. Kirkwood 1935 Reynoldstown aj. Noel F’riong. . rate 
Lord Manners 1936 Reynoldstown aj. Noel F'rlong. . $5. 13 
1937 Royal Mail H. Lloyd Thomas., 33. 33 
1938 Battleshipt....... Mrs. M. Scott 36 
1939 Workman Sir A. Maguire. aha 
1940 Bogskar Lord Stalbridge.... 30 
1946 Lovely Cottage.... Jock Morant........ 34° 
1947 Caughoo J.J. McDowell..... 57 
1948 Sheila’s Cottage... 43° 
1949 Russian Hero’ . F. Willi . B 
1950 Freebooter....,... Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 
1951 Nickel Coin Jeffrey Royle...... 36 


papi tet Fanw h. 1952 Teal... . Harry Lane,,.,.... 47 


W. M. f. Borneo. . J. Widger 


“TRIPLE CROWN’? WINNERS. IN THE UNITED STATES 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 


’ ¢ Owner Year Horse 
19') Sir Barton wee BRE Nias i ta! : J.K.L. Ross 1941  Whirlaway 
1930 ; i 1943... Count Fleet. aganir eye 
: : ili 1946>» Assault 
1948; - Citation. <... i cienunt ; 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 
Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. 
Run at Santa Anita Park In 1949. 


Jockey 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year § Winner, age Wt. Win val. 
Seabiscuit (5)..... G. Woolf........ 133. $37,150 1947 Cover Up (4)...... R. Permane..... 117 73,500 
Kayak 11 (4)...... G. Woolf. ....... 125 35,075 1948 Shannon 11 (7).... J. Adams....... 116 «67,660 ~ 
Challedon (4)..... G. Woolf. ....... 133 36,200 1949 Solidarity (4)..... R. Neves........ 115 100,000 
Big Pebble (5).... J. Westrope..... 119° 62,475 1950 Noor (5).......... J. Longden...... 13f ~—- 100,000 
Happy Issue (4)... H. Woodhouse... 119 60,600 1951 Citation (6)....... S. Brooks....... 120 100,000 
Challenge Me (4).. A.Skoronskl.... 108 48,230 -1952_ Two Lea (6)...... H. Moreno...... 113 100,000 
Triplicate (5),.... B, James....... 113 79,900 aa scare 

7 
KENTUCKY DERBY 
. Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 144 miies prior to 1896. f 

Winner Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey 
Anistides.......... b 100 $2,850 1914 Old Rosebud....... J. McCabe...... 
Vagrant........... a 97 2,950 1915 = Regret.s.cs.k eee J. Notter........ 

Baden Baden...... W. Walker...... 100 3,300 1916 George Smith...... J Roftuss: oc oeer 
Carter: 5%. 100 4,050 1917 Omar Khayyam.... C. Borel........ 
C. Schauer...... 100 3,550 1918 Exterminator....... W. Knapp....... 
G. Lewis........ 105 = 3,800 1919 Sir Barton......... Je Loftus: sia. 
J. McLaughlin... 105 4,410 1920 Paul Jones......... Takia cscs 
ae sted TU Reese te Paty 102. 4,560 1921 Behave Yourself.... C. Thompson 
W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 1922 Morvich........... A. Johnson,..... 
1. Murphy....... 110 3,990 1923) LeviGiesnccees E. Sande........ 
E. Henderson 110 4,630 1924 Black Gold......... J. D. Mooney 
Pe Dufly sen: 118 4,890 1925 Flying Ebony....... E. Sande; .iui 
|. Lewis........ 118 4,200 1926 Bubbling Over..... ‘A. Johnson...... 
G. Covington. 115 4,740 1927 Whiskery.......... L. McAtee....... 
PaKiley ie cesse 118 4,970 1928 Reigh Count....... Ci. Vang: case 
|. Murphy....... 118 = 5,460 1929 Clyde Van Dusen... L. McAtee....... 
1. Murphy....... 122 ~— 4,680 1930 Gallant Fox........ E. Sande........ 
A. Clayton... ... 122 4,230 1931 Twenty Grand...... C. Kurtsinger.... 
£ Kunze... o. 122 4,090 1932. Burgoo King....... EB James.. eee 
F. Goodale... ..., 122 4,020 1933 Brokers Tip........ D. Meade....... 
J. Perkins....... 122 2,970 1934 Cavalcade......... M. Garner....... 
W. Simms....... 117 4,850 Uso Omaha eae ase W. Saunders... 
F. Garner....... 117 4,850 1936 Bold Venture...... |, Hanford...... 
W. Simms 117 ——-4,850 1937 War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.:.. 
Repharal sy 2).0v05 117. ~— 4,850 1938 Lawrin............ E. Arcaro....... 
J. Boland....... 117 4,850 1939 Johnstown......... US Stoute sees 
J. Winkfield..... 117 4,850 1940 Gallahadion........ C. Bierman... 
Alan-a-Dale........ J. Winkfield..... 117 = 4,850 1941 Whirlaway......... ESArcaroseunaa 
Judge Himes....... H. Booker....... 117. ~— 4,850 1942% ShiutOuts2 2 W. D. Wright.... 
EIWOO0 Soo ciwisas PaPior seat onae 117. 4,850 1943 Count Fleet........ J, Longden...... 
AQUOS Sic tiacs. cass J. Martin........ 122 = 4,850 1944 Pensive........... C. McCreary..... 1 
Sir Huon.......... R. Troxler....... 117. 4,850 1945\* Hoop Uris. ssc ects EO Atcaroconces 
UP IMK: Stal, 5 os. ..22% A. Minder....... 117 4,850 1946 Assault............ W. Mehrtens 
— Stone Street....... A. Pickens...... 117. 4,850 19476 Jet Pilot... cee E. Guerin....... 
9 Wintergreen....... V. Powers....... 117 4,850 1948 Citation.........,. E. Arcaro....... 
IDO AU fers lase ote sca es F. Herbert...... 117 —s 4,850 1949 Ponder............ S. Brooks 
Meridian.......... G. Archibald..... 117 4,850 1950 Middleground...... W, Boland...... 
POKER Ste 2 csi ci aie C. H. Shilling 117 4,850 1951 Count Turf... . C. McCreary..... | 
DoneraiJ........... R. Goose........ 117 5,475 V9S2;5 Hill Gaile ee renee E. Arcaro....... 


_ Winner, age 
Top Row (4) 
Time Supply ().... 
| Seabiscuit (4) 
| Menow (3)...... Moe 
Fighting Fox (4).... 
Eight Thirty (4)... 
War Relic (3). .....- 
_ Whirlaway (4) 
- Market Wise (5)... 


Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles, 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP 


Distance 14 miles prior to 1948. 


Jockey Wt, Win val. Year Winner, age 
G. Woolf........ 116 $18,750 1944 First Fiddle (5)..... 
R. Workman..... 121 23,500 1945 First Fiddle (6)..... 
J. Pollard. ...... 13 51,780 1946 Pavot (4).......... 
Ni Walltec chats. 17 ~—- 40,550 1947. Stymie (6)......... 
Ye OtOUtentt tee 113 49,250 1948 Beauchef (5)....... 
H. Richards. .... 126 46,550 1949 First Nighter (4).... 
T. Atkinsoney.. 102. 48,350. 1950. Cochise (4)........ 
G. Woolf, ......2'130" 43,850! 1951 One Hitter (5)...... 
VY. Nodarse,...., 126 39,650 ‘1952 To Market (4)...... 


Jockey 
J. Longden 
J. Longden 
A. Kirkland... .. 
C. McCreary..... 
R. Donoso....... 
J. Renick....... 
EB. Arcard.iwaee 
T. Atkinson. . 
W. Boland 


tee 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year § Winner Jockey Wt. 
1873 Survivor........... G. Barbee....... 110-3. 1916 Damrosch...,..... L. McAtee....... 115 
1874 Culpepper......... M. Donohue..... WO hrc 19172 Kalltanin ccs see E. Haynes....... 116 
1875 Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes....... TIO Sosa 1918 War Cloud......... JP Loftusee sees 117 
E876 er SHITICY sich ode wo G. Barbee....... PIO S3 1918 Jack Hare Jr....... C.. Peaks tones 115 
1877 Cloverbrook....... C. Holloway..... TIO eres 1919 Sir Barton......... J. Lofts, -. eer 126 
1878 Duke of Magenta C. Holloway..... LO is ce 1920 Man o’ War........ C. Kummer..... 126 
1879¢ Harold. 3.2.52... W. Hughes....., 110 = $2,550 1921 Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 114 
1880 Grenadd........... W. Hughes. ..... 110 2,000 1922  Pillory LeiMotrise scien. 114 
1881 Saunterer......... W. Costello...... 110 ~—:1,950 1923 Vigil , B. Marinelli. .... 114 
1882 Vanguard.,........ W. Costello...... 110 1,250 1924 Nellie Morse,...... J. Merimee...... 121 
1883 Jacobus........... G. Barbee....... 110 1,635 1925 Coventry.......... C. Kummer..... 126 
1884 Knight of Ellerslie... S.H. Fisher..... 110 1,905 1926 Display............ J. Maiben....,.. 
1885 Tecumseh......... J. McLaughlin... 118 2,160 1927 Bossonian.......:. A. Abel......... 
1886 The Bard.......... S. H. Fisher... .. 118 2,050 1928 Victorian.......... R. Workman 
_ 1887 Dunboyne......... W. Donohue..... 118 = 1,675 1929 Dr. Freeland....... L. Schaefer 
1888 Refund..,....,..... F. Littlefield..... 118 1,185 1930 Gallant Fox........ E. Sande 
Buddhists. cccsse H. Anderson..... 118 1,130 19315 iMaterea =. sc.cnets G. Ellis 
Assignee.......... Bech aralivs, at oc 122 1,830 1932 Burgoo King....... E. James 
Belmar...........- Fe Tarale ccs deters 115 1,350 1933 Head Play......... C. Kurtsinger... 
Margrave.......... H.Griffin.....00% 115 1,350 1934 High Quest........ R. Jones 
' Paul Kauvar....... MMOMP Oz sci aac 108 1,420 1935 .Omahas oo cheete W. Saunders 
IY BOX sare ine facie W. Simms....... 120 1,450 1936 Bold Venture...... G. Woolf 
Half Time......... R. Clawson...... 104 1,580 1937 War Admiral....... C. Kurtsinger.... 
Hinduss tore. ces H. Spencer...... 106 1,900 1938 -.Dauber.<\s: . saete M. Peters....... 126 
The Parader....... LAngiy s/s: ances 118- 1,605 1939. Challedon......... G. Seabo........ 126 
Old England....... L. Jackson... 115 2,240 1940 Bimeiech.......... F. A. Smith..... 126 
Flocarline......... W. Gannon...... 113 1,875 1941 Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
Bryn Mawr,....... E. Hildebrand 108s 2,355 1942 Alsab x3... <0 eat B.Jameés....s ace 126 
Cairngorm........- W. Davis........ 114 2,145 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 
Whimsical......... ~W. Miller....... 108 2,355 1944 -Pensive..,...0220: C. McCreaty..... 126 
Don Enrique....... G. Mountain..... 107 2,260 1945 Polynesian.,;....... W. D. Wright.... 126 
Royal Tourist...... E. Dugan,...,... Lie 2455 1946 Assault............ W. Mehrtens.... 126 
PONG cc stesias-~< W. Doyle........ 116 3,225 1947 Faultless........,. D. Dodson...... 126 
Layminster........ Ravesteps.,/.224.. 84 =. 3,300 AQAS Citation. cases ESANcar’s:are:actre 126 
| Watervale......... E. Dugan........ 112. ~~ 2,700 1949 Capote... o..cacee T. Atkinson... .. 126 
Colonel Holloway... C. Turner....... 107. 1,450 1950° Hill Prince......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
BUSKUN nists ne.010 ste" J, Butwell....... 117 1,670 ASHP Bold.) jun .sientereetes E. Arcaro....... 126 
Holiday....... .... A. Schuttinger,.. 108 1,355 1952 Blue Man.......... C. McCreary..... 126 
Rhine Maiden,...., D. Hoffman.,.... 104 = 1,275 ; 
SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 14 miles 
Distance 1s miles prior to 1938; 134 miles in 1947. : 
Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year § Winner Jockey Wt: 
Gille,..,.......... S..Couccl....... 126 $19,650 1946 Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 
He Did otc otters wile oe W. D. Wright.... 126 © 26,000 1947, ‘On Trust.....5..52% J. Longden...... 118 
TETAS aee eee M. Peters....... 121 45,425 1948 Salmagundi........ J. Longden...... 118, 
; Stagehand,........ J. Westrope..... 118 = 42,350 1949 Old Rockport...... -. G. Glisson....... 118 
Ciencia............ ©. Bierman...... 115 41,850 1950.’ Your Host. .,...... J. Longden...... 118 
‘Sweepida.......... R. Neves........ 120 43,850 1951 Rough’n Tumble.... E. Arcaro...... . 118, 
41 Porter's Cap....... L. Haas......... 120 44,975 1952) OHI Gail Sec ene T. Atkinson. , 118 
Bee tort. Raleistara of G. Woolf........ 119 37,250 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1}¢ miles. 
Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey 
é mGaWOOlf. ci s.c 117. $108,400 1946 War Knight re J, Adams..... 115 
stele mecttaye . W.D. Wright.. 116 104,600 1947 Olhaverry (8).. . M. Peterson... 116 
weine cs H. Richards... 124 90,700 1948 Talon (6)............ E. Arcaro. 
N. Wall....... 100 = 91,450 +=: 1949. Vulcan’s Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 
J, Adams..... 110 91,100 1950 5-\Noor(5). sis tensa J, Longden.... 110 — 
« 130. 86,650 1951 Moonrush Ms -vstne d- Longden..,,.114 i 
Set Onan N. Wall....... 108 89,360 1952; Miche (7).......aeqcs°5. Covalli,.... 115 | 
Thumbs Up A .»ee J. Longden,... 130 82,922 : ‘ aoe 


Pimlico; 


from 1901 to 1907, inctusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 1% 
Club’s Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, inclusive. 


PREAKNESS STAKES 
3-year-olds; 16 miles 
Distance 1144 miles prior to 1889; 1% miles in 1889; 1}46 miles 1894 to 1900, inclusive, ane 1908; 1 mile and 70 y 


miles from 1911 to 1924, inclusive. Run at Brooklyn Joc! 
Run in two divisions in 1918. 


We Wi 


Jonte, 122 San 


91,870 
79.985 
56,115 
83,110 
86,135 


Jockey 


G. Davis. at 


Spoalvator-(4).: 0555. .52 |. Murphy.. 


- Ramapo (4).......... F. Taral... 
Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton. . 


om 1943. to 1945, inclusive. 


Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner 
Kentucky............ Gilpatrick..... 100 $2,950 1892 Arias cn caececanaeee 
Maiden... ..... 20.6.5 Sewell cess as 97 3,400 1893 Stowaway........... 
MOM hi cstv ancl «icicles.» Abe soya ces ne 100 3,500 1894 Henry of Navarre 
Ruthless... 22.40.25 Gilpatrick..... 103 2,850 LSQSii Liza asec tenancies 
The Banshee......... Smithtes.ss 97, 3,150 1897 Rensselaer........... 
MGIONENQS= 0. Sins ains siece C. Miller...... 110 3,000 1901 Blues............. Ros 
_Kingfisher........... C. Miller...... 110 4,950 1902: Hermis.cccd<se0 mane 

- Harry Bassett........ W. Miller..... 110 5,600 1903 Ada Nay............ 

Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe...... -, 110 5,500 1904 Broomstick.......... 

Tom Bowling........ R. Swim...... 110 5,400 1905 Dandelion........... 

ita sac tee. ce Barbee....... 110 5,050 1906 Gallavant............ 

5 D’Artagnan.......... Barbee....... 110 4,850 1907 Frank Gill........... 

876 Sultana. :....5...... Hayward...... 107 3,709 1908S \Dorantevee.c nse 
1877 Baden Baden........ Sayersinsmeeas 110 4,550 1909 Hilarious............ 
1878 Duke of Magenta..... Hughes....... 118 4,250 1910 Dalmatian........... 
19-PFalsetto.........-.-> 1, Murphy..... 118 4,950 1913 Rock View........... 

80 Grenada............. Hughes....... 118 3,750 IST4 9 Roametew ac ceseeiecs 

Be inddOve i: scce-c se J. McLaughlin. 118 2,950 1915 Lady Rotha.......... 

EG ATIOY: Becee cece css Quantrell..... 115 3,450 191G\. Spur duseconsenens ‘ge 
BOUMISARNESs tre.c.4'01s,<nn2 + J. McLaughlin. 118 3,400 1917 Omar Khayyam....... 
SiRataplansiacia2 «sores Fitzpatrick.... 118 4150 1918. Sun Briar........... 
IBGISAaN ese. .s. .... Spellman..... 118 4,025 1919 Hannibal............ 
Inspector B.......... J. McLaughlin. 118 3,825 1920 Mano’ War.......... 
MGaOy eres. whe de cs Glaylockics..... 118 3,825 1921 Sporting Blood....... 

BB. Sir Dixon.....2.:...- J. McLaughlin. 118 4,625 1922 Little Chief.......... 
a pance dobic Ree. Barnes. s:2:s. 118° 3,700 + «©1923 Wilderness.......... 


_Raceland (4)......... E. Garrison... . 


Loantaka (5)......... M. Bergen.... 
Montana (4)......... E. Garrison... 


Hutto. C4). csemeaet A. Ciayton 
Emips(S) acctiss soaks N. Turner... 
Kinley Mack (4)...... P, McCue. . 
Alcedo (4)...5....... H. Spencer.... 


‘SUBURBAN HANDICAP _ 


Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. 


Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. 
Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age 


W. Donohue... 124 $4,945 1920 Paul Jones (3)....... 
ton 102 5,855 1921 Audacious (5)........ 
W. Fitzpatrick. 115 §,697 1922 Captain Alcock (5).... 
... 102 6,065 1923 Grey Lag (5)......... 
zoe 119 6,812 1924 Mad Hatter (8)....... 
120 6,900 ISZ5VSting (3) a ee 
2. 127 6,900 1926 Crusader (3)......... 
110 9,900 1927 Crusader (4)......... 
115 17,750 1928 Dolan (4)............ 
Lowlander (5)........ P. McDermott. 105 17,750 1929 Bateau (4)........... 


=~ 120) = 12,070 1930 Petee Wrack (5) 


= 115 4,730 1931 Mokatam (4)......... 

eee VS) 5,850 1932 White Clover 11 (6)... 
Ben Brush (4)....... _W. Sluis Rants 123 5,850 1933 Equipoise (5)........ 
. 119 6,800 1934 Ladysman (4)........ 
Sasol 6,800 1935 Head Play (5)........ 
we LZ5 6,800 1936 Firethorn (4)......... 
112 7,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......... 
Gold Heels (4)....... 0, Wonderly... 124 7,800 193825 Snark (Co) oncceaeee ee 


Africander (3)-....... G. Fuller...... 110 16,490 1939 Cravat (4).....0..... 
i Gaul ex G) Beane ee A.-Redfern.... 127 16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... 
Beldame (4)......... F. O'Neill... . 123 16,800 1941 Your Chance (4) 

Go Between (5)...... W. Shaw...... 116 16,800 - 1942 Market Wise (4) 
Nealon (4)........... W. Dugan..... 113 16,800 1943. Don Bingo (4)........ 
Baflot (4)............ J. Notter...... 127 19,759 1944 Aletern (5).......... 
Fitz Herbert (3)...... E. Dugan...... 105 3,850 1945 Devil Diver (6)....... 
Olambala (4)......... G. Archibald .. 115 4,800 1946 Armed (5)........... 
Whisk Broom II (6)... J. Notter...... 139 3,000 1947 Assault (4).......... 
Stromboli (4)........ C. Turner....- 122 3,925 1948 Harmonic (4)........ 
Friar Rock (3)........ M. Garner..... 101 3,450 1949 Vulcan’s Forge (4).. 
BQOES(6) Roe. erca JELoftus je. e. 122 4,900 1950 Loser Weeper (5) 
Johneni(3). = s560.22 F. Robinson... 110 5,850 1951 Busanda (4)......... 
Corn Tassel (5)...... EsEnsof. ccc. 108 5,200 1952 One Hitter (6)........ 


TRAVERS STAKES 
Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 14 miles. 


ietkncs 1% miles prior to 1890; 114 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 1144 miles In 1893, 
895, 1901, 1902, and 1903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 1927 to 1932, inciusive, Run at 


Ve) 
mals 
. 132 
eect lll 
. 114 
. 116 
» 120 
apiZk 
Siemon 


- 108 
- 130 
- 109 
wliS 
se ll2 


1894 and 1897; 134 miles. 
Belmont 


. 107 


1g 4/925 1924 Sun Flag............ 
welce 2,906 1925 Dangerous........... 


Wt. Win val. 


. 106 6,350 
. 120 8,100 


108. 8,200 — 
135 7,800 
125 9,150 


. 122 11,600 


- 104 13,150 
~ 127 11,875 
. 105 
=o 112 


122 


110 


114 
124 
104 
132 
130 
124 


102 


Wt Y 
122 


125 


“Travers Stakes (Cont.) 


123 15,050 1940 Fenelon.......... 
120 29,925 1941 Whirlaway 
Petee-Wrack...... S$: O'Donnell..., 117. 30,550 1942 Shut Out... 
Beacon Hill....... A. Robertson...; 117 31,820 1943 . Eurasian 
Jim Dandy........ F, J. Baker...... 120 27,050 1944 By Jimminy 
Twenty Grand..,.. L. McAtee....... 126 33,000 ISAS VANS orice 
War Hero......... J, Gifbert....... 115 23,159 1946 . Natchez.......... 
Inlander...-...... R. Jones... 126 = 21,059 1947 Young Peter...... T. May.......0. 124 
ep aia L Humphries... 112 14,657 1948 Ace Admiral...... T. Atkinson... 108 . 
Gold Foam........ D.2COUGCH ss i5.s 5; 112 14,675 1949 Ari ©. Erri 10 1 
Granville......... J. Stout....... =. 127 14,700 MISO. 2s esses » Errico........ 8 16,000 % 
Burning Star...... W. D. Wright.... 117 14,550 1950 Lights Up......... G. Hettinger..... 110 16,350. b 
Thanksgiving,.... E. Arcaro....... 117 14,400 1951 Battlefield........ E. Arcaro....... 123° —-15,000 3 
5 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards. .... 117 16,575 1952 One Count........ E. Guerin....... 126 16,450 
pt me WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY S 
* pga. Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 
Year « Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt . 
; Tiger........,... A. Robertson.... 117 $26,135 1946 J. Adams....... 118 
) Porter's Cap.,.... C. Bierman...... 117 —s- 30,780 1947 D. Dodson...... 119 
AISA eects dloicinrniars R.L. Vedder... 119 32,575 1948 A. Skoronski.... 118 
Occupation....... L. Balaski....... 122. 58,475 1949 0. Scurlock... .. 115 
OCCUPY Lin. ccG\sis.s L. Whiting...... 113 43,625 1950 .. A, Rivera....... 122 
| Free for All....... 0. Grohs........ 122 47,850 1951 . P. Bailey........ 122 
Revoked........ . A. Bodiou....... 118 . 56,700 1952 ES Artaro'n. acon 116 
WIDENER 


- Winner Jockey Wt. 
sets va eats 1. Parke. ....,... 110 

1) ae Ee ». B, Breuning... .. 120 
Pie sissies 13,8" GHElisn. oct cile. kd, 
1928 Distraction........ D. McAuliffe... 120 
Gite tiers sets s M. Garner....... 110 
saan E. Sande... .. .,120 

wenty Grand C. Kurtsinger 120 
niverse.....,... L. McAtee....... 120 
Khayyam..... P. Wall§).. 3... 122 
sphere D. Bellizzi....... 120 

AY Lr ia R. Workman..... 112 
Aaa sscrbe . E. Litzenberger.. 112 

J. Longden...... 120 

. aie Stout! 2.) 120 

aarp StOUts cots) s;ni0f 120 

WS HASS Saeed os's 120 


_ Milestones for Jockeys 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles 


n as Widener Chailenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, Inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
: bad _Mantagna (4)..... E. Litzenderger.. 109 $10,150 
Columbiana (4)... H. Le Bianc..... 103 52,000 
} War Admiral (4)... C. Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 
Bull Lea (4)...... 1. Anderson..... 119 46,450 
Many Stings (5)... R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 
Big Pebble (5).... G. Seabo........ 109 51,800 
The Rhymer (4)... E. Arcaro....... 111. 53,950 
Four Freedoms (4). E. Arcaro....... tise 29,350 

aXe 


WOOD MEMORIAL 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 146 miles 


4) as Weed Stakes priorto 1927. Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1925 to 1939, inclusive. Run as Wood Meme 
takes from 1927 to 1941, inclusive. Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, and 1947. 


Win val. 


Gordon Richards of England, Johnny 
igden and Eddie Arcaro of the United 


each gained a major goal in 1952, 
ly 16, apebards brought home two 


Year § Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1946 Armed (5)........ D. Dodson...... 128 
1947 Armed (6)........ D. Dodson...... 129 43,900 
1948 El Mono (4)....... P. Roberts...... 112 43,800 
1949 Coaltown (4)...... T. Atkinson..... 123 42,300 ; 
1950 Royal Governor (6). ©. Rogers....... 118 43,000. 
1951 Sunglow (4)...... D. Dodson...... 116 = 54,100 
1952 Spartan Valor (4).. J. Stout......... 1192 351;3) 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 
1941 Market Wise...... D. Meade...... » 120 
1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright..., 120 
1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden....., 126 
19445 Sth Ups i cia E. Arcaro....... 126. 
1944 Lucky Draw....... J. Longden...,.. 126 - 
T945 e Jeep ss 53 cca ee A. Kirkland..... 126 
1945 Hoop Jr.........., E. Arcaro.. jiccc 126 
1946 Assault........... W. Mehrtens.... 126 
1947. Phalanx......... Ri iReALCaTOe ates Ma 126 
MOAT SAU Witlsiae ene ceee E. Arcaro....... 126 . 
1948 My Request....... D. Dodson...... 126 
1949 Olympia.......... E. Alcarass cana 126 
1950 Hill Prince........ E. Arcaro....... 126 
1951 Repetoire.......;. P, McLean...... 126 


1952 Master Fiddle..... D. Gorman...... 126 — 


winners to bring his lifetime total to 4, 
a world record. Longden rode his 4,0: 
winner, an American mark, at. Hollyy 
Park, Inglewood, Calif.. on M 

we Botehen ‘No. Ato} 7000 ° i 


Ss: Facts on Citation 
Fs Record by Years 


Age Sts. Ist 2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
2 9 8 1 0 OO $155,680 
3 20 19 “1 o 0 709,470 
Ae OS Org Oe OR Os, BS Sai. 
L Sai hace Jae ae (viel | Seaiea | 73,480 
6 Y PR 3 1 2 1 147,130 
+ 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,760 
Stake Victories 
1947 
ig Farn- 
Date Event Dist. Wt. Time ings 
July 30 Elementary Stakes..... M% 122 1:10% $17,300 
~ Oct. 4 Belmont Futurity....... 6% 122 1:154§ 78,430 
Nov. 8 Pimlico Futurity....... Me 119 1:4845 36,675 
Rte : 1948 
Feb. 11 Seminole Handicap..... % WW2_= 1:23 8,525 
Feb. 18 Everglades Handicap... 1% 126 1:49 7,200 
Feb. 28 Flamingo Stakes....... 1% 126 1:484% 43,500 
_ Apr. 17 Chesapeake Stakes..:.. 1Me 122 1:4546 19,750 
Apr. 27 Derby Trial..:.... Bases 1 118 1:3736 8,525 
May 1 Kentucky Derby....;.: 1% 126 2:053$ 83,400 
_ May 15 Preakness Stakes...... Xe 126 2:02% 91,870 
_ May 29 Jersey Stakes......... 1% 126 2:03 43,300 
June 12 Belmont Stakes........ 1%. 126 2:28% 77,700 
July 5 Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 1:49}4 38,000 
Aug. 28 American Derby....... 1% 126 2:0135 66,450 
- Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119 1:36 20,200 
—~6Oct. 2 Jockey Club Gold Cup.. 2 117 3:213§ 72,700 
Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. 15§ 119 2:4245 75,600 
Oct. 29 *Pimiico Special....... 1He 120 1:5956 10,000 
Dec. 11 Tanforan Handicap..... 1% 123 2:024§ 31,800 
* Walkover. k 
; 1950 
june 3 Golden Gate Mile....... 1 128 1:33%5 14,550 
‘ 1951 
ae fly 4 American Handicap.... 1% 123 1:4835 33,000 
July 14 Hollywood Gold Cup.... 1% 120 2:01 100,000 


a 
ie (Citation was retired on July 19, 1951) 


U. 8. RACE TRACK DISTANCES 
(From nearest large cities) ° 
New York—Aqueduct, 12 miles; Jamaica, 15; Bel- 
mont Park, 20; Monmouth Park, 35. 
itimore—Pimlico, 5 (from Washington, 40); 
Laurel Park, 20 (from Washington, 20); Bowie, 
21 (from Washington, 19); Havre de Grace, 38 
“(from Washington, 78). 
*hiladelphia—Garden State Park, 7 (from Cam- 
den, 4); Delaware Park, 29 (from Wilmington, 
9); Atlantic City, 46 (from Atlantic City, 14). 
 Chlcago—Hawthorne, 8; Arlington Park, 23; 
Washington Park, 23; Lincoln Fields, 30. 
os Angeles—Santa Anita Park, 10; Hollywood 
Park, I; Dei Mar, 104. 
lamI (Fla.)—Hialeah Park, 
13; Gulfstream Park, (4. 
Joston—Suffolk Downs, 3; Rockingham Park, 38; 
Narragansett Park, 37 (from Providence, 6); 
Lincoln Downs, 34 (from Providence, 6). 
an Francisoo—Tanforan, 14; Bay Meadows, 20; 
Golden Gate Fields, tI. 
‘Albany (N. Y.)—Saratoga, 33. 


-Arcaro Sets Purse-winning Record 


Horses ridden by Eddie eer eee 
ore than $2,000,000 1952 make the 
teran Jockey, the first a 6. teach that 


193 Tropical Park. 


; Ascot Gold Cup—The Maharanee Seeta Dewi Gackwar of 


' Mary Mellon Steeplechase (atlediens 


ENGLISH STAKES WINNERS, 1952 
Baroda’s Aquino 
Cambridgeshire—Greville Baylis’ Richer 
Cesarewlth—Georga MacLean’s Flush Royal . 
Epsom Derby—-The Aga Khan’s Tulyar 
Epsom Oaks—Capt. A. M. Keith's Frieze 
Eclipse—The Aga Khan’s Tulyar : 
Grand National Steeplechase—Harry Lane’s Teal 
Glmerack—Jack S. Gerber’s Bebe Grand ; j 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth—The Aga Khan’ $ Tale ? 
Lincoinshire—C. Offffe-Lee’s Phariza 
1,000 Guineas—Sir Malcolm McAlpine’s Zabara 
St. Leger—The Aga Khan’s Tulyar : 
2,000 Guineas—Eugene Constant’s Thunderhead " 


French Stakes Winners, 1952 
Prix de Arc de Triomphe—The Aga Khan's Nuccio ~ 
Grand Prix de Paris—€. Martinez de Hoz’s Orfeo : 
Prix du Jockey Club (French Derby)}—Marcel Boussac’ 
Aoriban 
Prix de Diane (French Oaks)—R. B. Strassburger’s Seria 


1952 THOROUGHBRED LEADERS 
(Through Oct. 25) 


Money-winning owners—1i, Calumet Farm 
($1,259,447); 2, Alfred G. Vanderb 
($577,730); 3, King Ranch ($507,970). — 

*Jockeys (winners ridden)—1, Anthony 
DeSpirito (304); 2, Willie Shoemak 
(264); 3, Harold Keene (250). — 

Trainers (winners saddled)—1, Willie Mc 
ter (135); 2, R. H. McDaniel (128) 
M. H. VanBerg (101). ’ 

Menor teas horses—1, Crafty Admiral 
($277,225); 2, Mark-Ye-Well ($268,745 
3, Blue Man ($259,585). 
* Through Oct. 27. 


HUNTS MEETING WINNEES, 1952 


Carolina Cup (Camden, S, C.)—Mrs. 
T. Patterson’s Gift of Gold. 
Connecticut Cup (Purchase, N. ¥)—a1 
of Gold ~- ree 
Deep Run Hunt Cup (Richmond, Vi 
Happy Hill Farm’s Adaptable ‘ 
Foxcatcher National Cup. (Fair Hill, 
—Mrs. E. duPont Weir’s Cherwell . 
Foxcatcher Plate (Media, Pa.)—C. 
Kline’s Astronomer 
Grand National Point-to-Point _ ii 
Md.)—Mrs. William J. Clothier’ 
Pep 
International Gold Cup (Ligonier, 


Va.)—J. M. Mulford’s Proceed 
Monmouth County Gold Cup (Red 


T. Weymouth’s Done Bieepinee 
Pennsylvania Hunt Cup eee 
A, C. Stokes’ Tolbiac. ‘ ¥ 
Virginia Gold ve (Warrenton) —Gitt of 
Gold - 


VS ge Wee eT aC es OEE 
_ Information Please Al 


On Trust 


LEADING JOCKEYS SINCE 


Win- 

Jockey Mounts ners 

H. R. Riley 861 177 
ET ee VODI Diya lta. -« 1,174 173 
JaGilbert’..% 2... 1,050 212 
J. Westrope ....1,224 301 
M. Peters ...... 1,045 221 
C. Stevenson .,.1,099 206 
By James... Gs: 1,106 245 
eA AING |) 05 150 1,265 260 
J. Longden 1,150 236 
D. Meade ...... 1,284 255 
a DOW fas o, pithe ape 8 1,377 287 
D. Meade ...... 1,164 210 
Bide AGaINS.:..... a. 1,120 245 
a. AGAMS/ . 52°. 1,069 228 

, T, Atkinson ....1,539 287 
- J.D. Jessop ....1,085 290 
Ger. Atkinson .:..1;377 233 
J. Longden 1,327 316 
J. Longden 1,197 319 
ct, aGHASSON 3605! 1,347 270 

. Shoemaker. .1,640 388 

J. Culmone ..,.1,676 388 

‘(OR 124 0g oleae 1,162 310 


a (Since 1930) 
Name 

. V. Whitney 
. V. Whitney 
C. V. Whitney 
pasa Whitney .oho........ 
934 Brookmeade Stable 

1935 A. G. Vanderbilt ......... 
Milky Way Farm Stable .. 
\ Mrs. Charles 8. Howard ..: 


i a ea a ay 


ee es 


ee S. Howard 
ake Farm 


ec a ry 


eae 


Deas) 0). 


ad 


‘Calumet Farm ........... 
Calumet Farm 
_ Brookmeade Stable 


Greentree Stable 


Ce ee 


er 


Herse_ Owner 
Citation ........ Calumet Farm 
sichargoabl ote rch tated Mrs, Ethel D. Jacobs 
PeALIMNCG: (yc 2F8 i see Calumet Farm 

RemABBAUIG 5. 52.)s'.- Robert J. Kleberg 
* Whirlaway ..Calumet Farm 
eee E. O. Stice & Sons 


y 


LEADING ALL-TIME MONEY-WINNING | THOROUGHBREDS 


(Through Oet. 25, 1952) 


; 3 Horses which have ieaded list. 


1930 


Un- 
placed 


416 
673 
534 
522 
498 
578 
505 
642 
575 
628 
709 
611 
540 
511 
808 
445 
158 
566 
494 
679 
156 
787 
585 


Amount 
$ 385,972 
422,923 
403,681 


284,250 
334,120 


414,432 
267,915 
601,660 
589,170 
564,095 
1,402,436 
1,269,710 
1,128,942 
651,399 
637,242 


oe eee 


Year 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1949 . 


1950 - 
1951 


Amount Starts ist 2d 
$1,085,760.... 45....82....10. 
918,485....181....85....38. 
BLTiA75 22.6 OL a. 41.20: 
C16 410 29 74S AS aa Oe 
5611617 60 oenne aoe 
654145. 88h. caso ecto e 
Alot. cLage on ds 
eDO Shea) 2 ORR Oe: 
Bile TDs OL een 
BOS Se nae kone 


(Winners saddled) 


Horse and age 


Gallant Fox (3) .. 10 9 
Top: Flight (2)... 7) 2% 
Gusto (3) ¢..0).... 16 4 
Singing Wood (2). 9 3 
Cavalcade (3) .... 7 6 
Omaha (8). wee 9 °6 
Granville -(3)" 2.0). alee 
Seabiscuit (4) .... 15 11 
Stagehand (3) 15° 8 
Challedon (3) 15 9 
Bimelech ($8) :...- 7 #4 
Whirlaway (3) 20 138 
Shut Out (8) .... 12 8 
Count Fleet (3) .. 6 6 
Pavotr (2) 2c 8 8 
Busher(3)) sie 13 10 
Assault (3) ...... 15- 8 
Armed (6)! % ./2.. 23 sy fh BA 
Citation (3) ...... 20 19 
Ponder. (3)! <s570- 21.2 702 
Noo? (BY: - eae 12 He: 
Counterpoint (3) .15. 7 


Starts 1st 


3d 


A ee « 
eiomee 
Ricleg Fe heart 
dT eee 
«ane 
.18.. 


LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 


TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES © 


Earnings — Z 


Year Name Winners 
1930. C. B. Irwin ......5. - 92 $ 70,411 @ 
19S1F Jy DA MIK el: | OR cen eats 72 49,770 
1932 G, Alexandra ........ 76 55,890 
1983 | Er Jacobs: - x. iie..- «eres 116 76,965 
1984 H. Jacabs ....%..-.«. 127 113,055 
19385. H. Jacobs ........... 114 95,155 — 
19386 H. Jacobs ......-sa6- 177 155,789 
1937, -E1. Jacobs, 26.0.0... 5 134 142,474 — 
1938 H. Jacobs............ 109 116,609 — 
1989 .H. Jacobs ........... 106 100,907 
1940 D. Womeldorff ...... 108 112,137 a 
1944 Jacobs Syn ances 123 165,964 
1942 H. Jacobs ........... 133 186,371 
1943 H. Jacobs ........... 128 210,775 
1944) 9H. JACODS ie 6 acts se 117 306,821 
1925) SS uipiet 2a snaan 127 238,361 
1946 W. Molter .......... 122 329,725 — 
LOE Ta We MLOLLER™ coum cvarers ale 155 833,970 
1948) W. Molen) (00k. jcc: 184 1,015,547 | 
1949 Wi NMOL Gen iret 129 696,184 
Wal. Bishop.” 6.4. 128 236,131 
1950. R. H. McDaniel ..... 156 441,590. © 
1951 R.H. McDaniel ..... 164 539,204 


WORLD. RECORDS 


Horse, age, weight, track and location Date 
... Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico...... .. February 5, 1945 ..... 
. Tie Score, 5, 115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... February 5, 1946 ..... 
A AtOKa Ge b00; ULC a MOfikio so aca t ls atanttincameoneaotrmte ae Rolec eos nee September 7, 1906 ..... 
set geetees Joe Blair, 5, 115, Juarez, Mexico. 0... 2. vice eee cece eee eens February 5, 1916 ..... 


OS eRe rats Encantadora, 3, 115} Centennial Rank Littleton; Colosmtey:wicne aotetcnes aes August Ge195 aes 
‘ Be Raven Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla............2.000c00 ee December 27, 1944 ..... 
ICY Sy AE es Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N. Y...............0cceeeeeeee July 8551939 Saeed 
pile. 3 Doublrab, 4, 130, Empire City, Yonkers, N.Y........0... 5.0. ccccee ee ee eee July 18, 1942.2... 
Valassis stercin *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England...... Mile hele seared August 6;51929: ce 
; Bolero, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif....................- vee. May 27,1950 eet 
Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla............... ccc. cece eens ee eee February 9, 1937-..... 
Bolero, 5, 121, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif....................000000- January Passi 
Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Callf....................0.005 June 3371950 sie 
.. South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio...................... August 4194552 aun 
Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Callf.................... October A, 1947 ete 
Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.......................0000% June 17,:1950 22.38 
. Challedon, 3, 120, Keeneland, Lexington, Ky.................2.2000e0eeee October 10, 1939 ..... 
Lucky Draw, 5, 123, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R.I..................- September 14, 1946 ..... 
Noor, 5, 127, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif.................0ccceeeeeee June 24, 1950 srs 
Man o’ War, 3, 126, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y...........0....e eee me eens June 12, 192075... 
The Bastard, 3, 124, Newmarket, England.................. Fielsiseiewic melts October 18,1929 ..... 
Ace Admiral, 4, 122, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................... July 23, 1949 eo y 
. Distribute, 9, 109, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio....................06- ,. September 7, 1940 ..... 
Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A............. 0... cece eee . January 8: 192225535 
Pharaweli, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla..................+.-.- - April B 19472. .tes 
maaeOlazZOl 3,142, Salisbury, EN gland : «<6: 5 alae) ccs dies & ea tie ayn alere slates wroiers July 8,.1924 eee 
.. Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio.............-.. July 20, 1940 ..... 3:2936 
EE HIStGO! 71 10, PUTCO; BAlthMOre, Md. sisi. sic.scoe «ce w/erares sisters leis iacsisiaiealers October 30,1941 ..... -3:3046 
ROVaILCaStlecae P16 FAMIAICARONE Ya :crcoc0cc sia cwaaie siete ele areloweistaie Teleareve lareietaidig November 15, 1950 ..... 
“Centurion, 5, 119, Newbury, England...........6....sccccccecrccereceas September 29, 1923 ..... 
Santiago, 5, 112, Narragansett Park, Pawtucket, R. |.................-00 eee September 27, 1941 ..... 
Dakotac4tiGebingheld, Englands: tac. oc wslcste. sates fois de els ceciiees oable May 21,1927 ees 
pe Wantetack.-4,97. lajuana, MOXICD, 4:< 61s aces cicee > eicinineln slo gjss, sie'tielemaisionisete February 8, 1925 ... 
MISS IGNIND) G, 98/155. F INCOM MO: ciials cs cveisie'eteeselare ais =lniatevalsietaipte's elelereitpetarsterays November 12, 1948 ... 3 
tWorthman, 5, 101, Tijuana, Mexico. 0.2.0.0... cece eee eee ee weer evens February 22,1925 ..... 4: 
Shot Put, 4, 126, Washington Park, Homewood, If... ...... cece cere e ees August 14,1940 ..... 4: 
SBSH me LOC eNIIUARG, WOXICO ced ile) Yo1u)«)e\claie;aaiele a\s cfsipleiavalots siajelaiesa)cce!stista ate March 851925 eee 
Farragut, 5, 113, Agua Caliente, Mexico............... 22. eeceee eee eseeee March 9, hee! ont 
a Winning Mark, 4, 104, Washington Park, Hotnewood, Il. ..............04. August 21, 1940 . 
Meh aso oles Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky...........2... 0. cee eee eee October 7, 1912 oe 


* 3/4 mile course at Brighton 1s started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the fi 
¢% Track heavy. { Track sloppy. 


Straight Course 


Horse, age, weight, track and location Date 
Bena icreiet oa, Bob Wade, 4, 122, Butte, Mont.................ceeeeeceeeeeseseveeesess August 20, 1890 . 
... King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................55. February 27, 1947 . 
... Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand................000- January 12, 1921 . 
... The Pimpernel, 2, 118, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y.............. .. May 17, 1951 . 
done Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England ,.......+.+.s0++ .. June 2, 1933e5 
ap ese Delegate, 7, 113, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y.....2°7)........++--2eee.+.. October 10, 1951 .... 
sate oie Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, N.Y...........--02+-seeeeeeeeeees October 15, 1904 . 


Porter’s Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmant, N. Y..........-.-eeeeee scene September 17, 1938 . 
Native Dancer, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elinont, N. Y..........- 2s eee ee ee eee September 27, 1952 . 


... High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y...........:.-.-eeeeeeeee September 15, 1928 ... 
Be) « First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court England................. May 25, 1926 . 
pee Mopsus, 3, 105, Brighton, England..............00 cesses eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene June 225193983 
Bs ale Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, Now Jersey...........-.-eeeeeeeeeeeee July 17, 1890 . 


* 165 feet short of 7/8 mile, 
Maia New York Wagering, Attendance Records 


Amount Track Date 
utuel handle (8 races) ......... $5,016,745........ Belmont, Wie snae September 22 
Ituel handle (7 races) ......... 4;380,471. 2.0.00. Jamaica*: ...... November Syn 
futuel handle (1 race) Pena elo tae, es sup KOC bO)l wo ollanees stars Belmont ...,...September 2 
j ih He ae By ON Pee L 2 251,682....,,..Jamaica ....... October 


64670... a se eAlCe, isa May 


aie 


Man o’ War’s Record 


(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by ‘ulen Riddle Farm.) ° 


F 1919 : 
Date Track Race Dist: Wt. Fin. 
June 6 Belmont Park......... Purse. 20 Se aa eae 5% st 115 1 
june 9 Belrnont Park.......:. Keene Memorial Stakes........ 5Y4f st 115 1 
June 21 a aMalCalsrecisciee science Youthful Stakes.0 2.05 Aes. Sf 120 1 
June 23 Aqueduct wen. HudsonStakess<. 2.05. came % 130 1 
July. 9: Aqueduct.n ec... se: Tremont Stakes............... % 130 1 
Aug. 2 Saratogasca tax aah United States Hotel Stakes,.... % 130 1 
Aug. 13 SAT ALO BA wre taleierayerclocse's Sanford Memorial Stakes...... %, 130 2 
Aug. 23 Saratogane auisk os wree5% Grand Union Hotel Stakes...... %, 130 1 
Aug. 30 SALALOPA aces viacjescie's «ie Hopeful Stakes............... % 130 1 
“Sept. 13 Belmont Park......... Belmont Futurity.............. % st 127 1 
; 1920 
Track Race Dist, Wt. Fin, 
(li) (ek coos cdenoobat Preakness Stakes............. 1% 126 1 
Belmont Park......... Witherssstakes ier Git cere ete ste 1 118 Le 
Belmont Park......... Belmont Stakes............... 1% 126 1 
ie WAMAICAY (la0 c nie sre «019-0 Stuyvesant Handicap.......... 1 135 1 
y 10  Aqueduct............. Dwyer’ Stakes 0.05. 0. ose ac 1% 126 1 
era) eter Saratoga’. 0... oie, «38 Miller Stakes oot... or face an: Wie 131 1 
AS ATALOSar ee Noise sc Travers Stakednt 4.222 eee. 1% 129 1 
-Belmont Park,........ Lawrence Realization Stakes.... 15% 126 1 
- Belmont Park......... Jockey Club Stakes....... . ? . Y 118 1 
Des «Pe Potomac Handicap............ Me 138 1 
Riteeiiate Kenilworth Park Gold Cup...... 1% 120 1 
_ RECAPITULATION 

Age 8ts. = Ist 

0367 C00G8 spo SeHgaSeNO0 RODE DA SAAR DAA Osborn OanGR Oe cio. 4 10 9 

Mieidiaraie easter ae cm eisis ieioieo e's oe ot seh eisiaig a siethwe sletiociaatien (S 11 li 
Eee te ae ss sipietia te dinde Hale galeteeadetee cis 21 20 


OFFICERS 


He 


7 os L : DIRECTORS 
. Burke Joseph Gottstein 
‘ A. L. Haskell 


J. J. Isaacson 
B. F. Lindheimer 


J..F. Mackenzie 
John A. Morris 
Eugene Mori 
~ H. A. Parr, 11 
; : MEMBERS 
Del Mar 
Empire City 
Fair Grounds (New Orleans) 
Garden State Park 
Havre de Grace 
Hialeah Park 


Lincoln Downs 
Lincoln Fields 
Longacres 


Monmouth Park 
Narragansett Park 


Hollywood Oaklawn Park 
Jamaica Pimlico 
Keeneland , Playfair 
Laurel 


, "Canadian Classic to Epigram 


‘Toronto, at 
gram, owned by ape Three -V’s Stable 


‘race in, No 


land’s throne. 


Michigan Racing Assn. © 


Address—925 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


rth * we 
King’s Biate when’ a male sat AY 


Time Odds... Earnings 
259 3=5 
1-053 7-10 
1:0636 1-2 
1:01% 1-10 
1:13 1-10 
1:12% 9-10 
1:11% ‘11-20 
112-1120 
1:13 9-20 
1:11. 1-2 
Total...... ais 
Time Odds “Earnings 
1:51% 4-5 $23,000 a 
135% 1-7 4825 
214% | 1-25: ¥ 
1:413§ 1-100. 
149% 1-5 
1:563 1-30 
2:01% 2-9 
2:4038 1-100 
2:284% 1-100 
1:4436 15-100 0 
2:03 1-20 80,000 
Total. ...secceeee ee $166,140 
2d 3d Unp. Earnings 
1 S0> 0°: $83,325 0m 
0 0 0 166,140 
19S S088 


7 ——— President; CARLETON F., BURKE, Vice-president; SPENCER J. DRAYTO y 
Executive Secretary; JaMES BUTLER, Secretary; EUGENE Mort, Treasurer “ 


Randall Park 
Rockingham a 
Santa Anita 
Saratoga 
Suffolk Downs — 

Tanforan 
Timonium - 


ales ay OTHER STAKE WINNERS IN 1952 
Se ¥? (This compilation does not include victors listed In tabular matter.) 
? : : Key to Abbreviations Used 


AQ—Aqueduct (N. Y.) 
AP—Arlington Park (IH) 
AC—Atlantic City (N. J.) 
B—Bay Meadows (Calif.) 
BE—Belmont Park (N. Y.) 


DM—Del Mar (Callf.) 
EC—Empire City (N. Y.)* 
FG—Fair Grounds (La.) 
GS—Garden State (N. J.) 
GG—Golden Gate (Cslif.) 


BO—Bowie (Md.)t GP—Gulfstream Park (Fla.) 
CO—Churchill Downs (Ky.) HP—Hialeah Park (Fla.) 
D—Detrott (Mich.) HA—Hawthorne Park (ill.) 


_ DP—Delaware Park (Del.) 


*At Jamaica. t+ At Washington Park. ¢ Bowie and Laurel spring meetings combined in 1952. 


3- Year Olds and Over 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value 


slat Cond aca (AC)—Greek Ship, J. Cul- 
Wana. Coma Gh Ge Aaa Aes apie Fas $19,450 


3 SOS SAS RD SORE BONIS OT ACT ee en ear 32,800 
ATLANTIC CITY TURF—Greek Ship, J. Cul- 

: Su (i 2 Aee SE Sa ine eee Pens ore ee ne 19,875 

-- AQUEDUCT—Bryan G., B. Green, 114......... 19,450 


ARGONAUT (HO)—Admmiral Drake, W. Marsh, 


106 33,550 
ARLINGTON (AP)—To Market, W. Boland, 118 107,150 

4 BAY SHORE (AQ)—Next Move, E. Guerin, 115 11,525 
S: “ate (AQ) (1st div.)—Next Move, E. Gue- 


IA Sah LAS aT URE BSE Ore een ae 43,400 
: Beldame (AQ) (2d div.)—Real Delight, E. Arcaro, ree 
BEVERLY ‘((WP)—Real Delight, E. Arcaro, 12% 29 17,42 


ee i MEMORIAL (HA)—Ole Croll. G. 


11 
BOWIE (L)—Three Rings, R. Sisto, 112........ 


_ BRANDYWINE (DP)—Yiidiz, R. Nash, 114.... 8,350 
| aa KLYN (AQ)—Crafty Admiral, E. Guerin, 


CAMDE. N(GS)—Woodchuck, J. Stout, 
CAR Hl Q)—Northern Star, T. renin 116 20, 
CHURCH LL DOWNS—Here’s Hoping, S. 


8,100 
4,300 
; RK (CD) "825 
COLONIAL (GS) (ist div.)—Cinda, C, Burr, 110 16,575 
COLONIAL (GS) (2d div.)—Tilly Rose, 1. Han- 
peer te- 1 lO Ss a ame 15,775 
AR—Grantor, J. Longden, 11 15,4! 
DIXIE (P)—Alerted, R. Sleto, 112.............. 20, 
EDGEMERE (AQ)—Out Point, N. Wall, 108.... 19,150 
Eauiroise MILE (AP)—Woodchuck, E. Ar- rae 


EXCELSIOR a artan Valor, J. Stout, 126.. 18,960 
FALL lady T (all ages) (BE)—Hitex, E. 
FIRENZE (J J ohiext Move, E. Guerin, 126... 22, 
BS ahd (EC)—Tea-Maker, H 

mabhe GO RDERBY (GP) Siy Ship, H. Nasty 114 
Se FOX ( 
GOLDEN GATE—Lights Up, R. Neves, 123..... 
GOLDEN GATE MILE—Lights Up, R. Neves, 120 17,160 
Bauer Sr EAM PARK—Crafty Admiral, C. Er- 


* _INTERBOROUGH 
E. Arcaro, 11 
_ JAMAICA—Tea-Make: tr, 
_ JOCKEY CLUB GOLD "CUP (BE)—One Count, 
. Gorman, 117 


Es’ (BE)—How 
- LAUREL—Hi Billee, N. Shuk, 
by at Ota MILE—Eddle's_ Bay! G, Hernan= 


Intent Wins Richest Race 


_ Brookfield Farms’ Intent won the $183,- 
“7150 Santa Anita Maturity, richest horse 
race in the world, in 1952. First money in 
9 Se mile and one-quarter test for 4-year- 


HO—Hollywood Park (Cal.) 
J—Jamaica (N. Y.) 
K—Keeneland (Ky.) 
L—Laurel Park (Md.) 
LF—Lincoln Fields CItl.)t 
MP—Monmouth Park (N. J.) 
N—Narragansett Park (R. 1.) 
OP—Oaklawn Park (Ark.) 


P—Pimlico (Md.) 
RP—Rockingham Park (NR. 4) 
S—Saratoga (N. Y.) : 
SA—Santa Anita Park (Cal.) 
SD—Suffolk Downs (Mass.) 
T—Tanforan (Calif.) 
TP-—Tropical Park (Fla.) 
WP—Washington Park (Itl.). 


¥ 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value — 


McLENNAN ge eset peony Valor, J. Stout, 118 
MANHATTA E)—Lone Eagle, — Errloo, 107 
MEADOWLAND (WP)—Tio Ciro, P. J. Bailey, 
MERCHANTS’ & CITIZENS’ (S-at-J)—Crafty — 
Admiral, E. Guerin, 126............0........ 
MERMAID (AC)—Landmark, F. Fernandez, 110 
Ag Reg TS N (BE)—Mameluke, G. Porch, 
MIAMI BEACH (HP)—Pilaster, ay Shuk, te 
MODESTY (AP)—Real Delight, Arearo 
MOLLY PITCHER (MP)—Dixle Fiyer P ag bese 


NARRANGANSETT SPECIAL—General Staff, 


J. Ponca 
ST! —Kiss Me Kate, R. Nash,126 

NE Ais ORLEANS (FG)—Oil Capitol, K. Church, 
NEW NCITY GAG) sceeeci St L=- Arcaro, 118... 

CEE St (AC)—Greek Ship, J . Culmone, 
OLYMPIC (AC)—Alerted, P. Anderson, 126.. 
PAUMONOK (J)—Woodchuc k, J. Stout, 119. . 
PHOENIX (K)—HiN Gail, E. Arcaro, 11653555 . 
ROSEBEN (BE)—Dark Peter, A. Widman, 113. . 
plate ote coy (AQ)—County Delight, D. 


SAN ANTONIO (SA)—Phii ‘BL, RAL York, 147 
SAN CARLOS (SA)—To Market, E. Arcaro, 116 
SAN FRANCISCAN (GG)—Lights Up, R. Neves, — 
SAN HUAN CAIST RAND) ‘(SA)—Intent, E. 
SAN PASQUEL (SA) Be Fleet, J. Longden, 113 
SANTA MARGARI A (SA)—Bed o! Roses, W. 


SARATOGA—One Hitter, T. Atkinson, 116.. 
SARATOGA CUP—Busanda, T. Atkinson, 121... 
STARS AND STRIPES (AP)—Royal Mustang, 
P. J. Bailey, 109 
SUNSET (HO}—Great Circle, R. Heather, 112.. 
SuSSEe (DP)—Sun Bahram, A. Kirkland, 111 
. J. HEALEY (GS)—Alerted, R. Sisto, 116... 
A. Widman, 408 
TOP FLIGHT (BE)—Renew, W. Boland, 115. . 
VAGRANCY (AQ)—Marta, C, McCreary, 4A7ae 
VALLEY FORGE (GS)—Spartan Valor, J. Stow 
LK MRE AHO ban eos Ge cus ake. 
VANITY (HO)—Two Lea, Moreno, 122." 
VOSBURGH (all aase) "(BE Pevading tad 
J. Hardinbrook, 1 
WASHINGTON PARK—Crafty Admiral, 
Guerin, 128 
evel gdh (WP)—Crafty Admiral, E. | 
caro, 126 
WHITNEY (S)—Counterpoint, D. Gorman, 123 
Lael bo both RSA (DP)—Tea-Maker, D. Gorma 


WILSON (S)—Tom Fool, T. Atkinson, 106.. 


3-Year-Olds ean 2-Year-Olds 
Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win value Stake, track, winner, Jockey, weight Win 


ete e de ISLAND (AC)—Tio Ciro, S. Boul- ARLINGTON LASSIE (AP)—Fulvous, S. Brooks, 
NO Ne ire rerarerets cumtevels atePote aiele ste tite epee ey SUD ain Dee OL aor in sar oe ae cn be eA $53 


iat ae Cea) Lin et uOrrs unis Cuan ody oie Tutapinn rN 18,650 FeO ROO RI AIT bar tec cr etm Une 
‘S)—Lily White, T. Atkinson, 109... 17,000 ASTORIA Pee RENE E. Guerin, 119.. 

_ ARLINGTO MATRON (AP)—Real Delight, BABYLON (AQ)—Invigorator, D, Gorman, 117 

Bo Arearog 265i ier vse neler sid) Poe odelgies a6 ale 37,800 BASPEORE MANOR (CD)—Ace Destroyer, T, 

ARKANSAS, red Sia (OP)—Gushing Oil, A. BRR ROW 5 7122 ae Sievert eee niy nines eetee see toe eee 
PG argh 3 Ot SOCORRO pRLE ma dtyug aes 7,425 CHAMPAGNE (BE)—Laffango, N, Shuk, 122.. 

ASHLAND i) (st div.)—Free For Me, J. D. CHARTERS: S. HOWARD (HO)—De Anza, R. 

BL ages HEIR Rr Fer ier i 5 PRS 8,085 Neves) 113 0n Ae di sisterpautina ara ateseeetcee er teumtaiee 

) (2d div CHRISTIANA (DP)-—-Centime, D. Gorman, 119 


Robe WU Cio OSS. Gadd CROCE DRE ion on : 8,085 CINDERELLA (HO)—Haunted, R. L. Baird, 119 


BAHAMAS” HP) (ist ; . COLLEEN (MP)—Late Model, G. Hettinger, 114 

DGHsORN A Jonette vies cote ee plas 9,075 COWDIN (AQ)—Invigorator, D. Gorman, 122.. 
BAHAMAS. (He) (2d div.)—Trick Pilot, O. Seur- - DEBUTANTE (CD)—Bubbley, E. Arcaro, 119.. 
MSC MP ET Om vel etoin tease = orale. 0k o-30, « ajajetplncs amie. b aise 8,975 eh? MAR DEBUTANTE—Lap Full, H. Moreno, 


BETSY ROSS. (GS)—Cinda, C, Burr, 121...... 19,000 Fc HR A Cent eet Bem it die so Sra atiner £ shri: 
Beck: Sar SUSAN (P)—Real Belight, E. DEL MAR FUTURITY—Hour Regards, E. 


PINOGBEOWUGT ctaalshohisistire > cise late steele Ute clot peereIes 16,500 LeBlane,.1153..5 S.o3acs Sable «oe beeper 
BLUE. RASS (K)—Gushing Oil, S. Brooks, 123 19,447 DOVER (DP)—Tahiti, R. Nash, 116............ 
~e cbli (L)—Handsome Teday, R. Sisto, oo FAcnicn (BE)—Countess Jane, T. Atkinson, 

PRPPNR Saye ToteVsEs) F20) Sik Te Prey ate <feta ais) clarale/pis-oreudig a salaiiprae 17.4 Re) SS Ge ARAOe meta inn tame ibisa eo rescce 
mae (MP)—Count Flame, H. Woodhouse, GEO. Or Onn ae (WP)—Tuonine, J. 
LS UI PEAI Tie Hiettrere nl Pacer elena ei-sinia wiale (outs Biaressiecae 19,850 Heckorisarnray 110 ip. ciex, 199 neiauaiisiaue lo) miata eee 
CINEMA (HO)—A Gieam, H. Moreno, 124..... 17,500 GRAND Union HOTEL (S)—Native Dancer, 
c SPOrATRA (AP)—Real Delight, E. Arcaro, E: Guerin, 126053. Ulin Ades pak aeen 

SURAT DMNT Ta Tee) Cy wlo ct sas faty e a\sie.o ear Sela sve abehs. rede wares 10,925 REAT AMERICAN (AQ)—Bradley, T. Atkin- 
Cc. C. AMERICAN OAKS (BE)—Real Delight, Heh CBSO Beemer otter inne tag ct- oo : 

BAU GAEO a Shick Wiscitiees «  via%eleiola'p a si ely'p Satheviare 45,100 HAGGIN (HO)—Little Request, J. Longden, 122 
DEBONAIRE (HO AG Moreno, 118 45,200 HOPEFUL (S)—Native Dancer, E. Guerin, 122 
DELAWARE OAK (DP)Bla, ‘Mo, N. Shuk, 110 31,425 Mite hee LASSIE (HO)—Fleet Khal, R. 
PEL. Lup Ae DERBY—Southarlington, R. Sum- Heather, 115. 2.21.5 sr. cine e po ee eee 

1 LI SR AR ir OE 9,750 HYDEPARK < (AP)—Sir Mango, P. J. Bailey, 116 
8,775 JOLIET (LF)—Dean Cavy, J. hase 4 A eleiacgee 


DISCOVER (AQ)—Ancestor, T. Atkinson, 107 19,550 JUVENILE (BE)—Fort Salonga, S. Bodimetic 
DWYER (AQ)—Bliue Man, CG. McCreary, 126... 39,300 DZD, OGL A Ra a 
; EXPERI E Tae NO. 1 (J)—Hannibal, W. J. LAP AYE TE (K) (ist div.)—Happy Carrier, G. 
PORESIMONEL 1195 sco een eieiasciccie s co teinn stew ancae 14,600 1 CRI ON a AM Sara acne. 
EXPERIMENTAL NO, 2 (J)—Blue Man, C. LAFAVETTE (K) (2d div.)—Aerolite, D. Dodson, 
MOG MOSH Y CLEA iaciniat ota-sleipistslals ao Bion’ a iecute ols Goiavuse te $9,000 TH eee te eee ee tennant 
FLAMINGO (HP) (ist dlv.)—Blue Man, C. MATRON (BE)—Is Proud, C. McCreary, 119. . 
PVaorome yi d §Tidn cc ieeictals ie sv ata-civiens talk wd Piteve bs 47,450 eked didnt s eMSoperry 4! (colts). (BE)—Tahitian 
LAMINGO. Lp A div.)—-Charlie McAdam, TSA SArcaro, WT. wees eee 
BIB OU etISs ATTA «sides sev ccns esis s'sece ees 47,460 NATI ONAL STALLION (fillies) (BE)—Home- 
GAZELLE PAG bshaks Baby, R. York, 113 19,325 M ie ©. Guerin, 119° voce oh ene 
GOLDEN GATE DERBY—Marcador, R. L. 
aI NR MUAR ene Tieton ei late hjcieiarase otrene bie 15,900 F., Fernandez, 11450 0. ii. pce: seer ened 
OLLYWOOD OAKS (HP)—A Gleam, H. Mo- POLLYANNA (WP)—Bubbley, E. Arcaro, 119. 
Hes 2 PATE ee Co Aciae nics p aioe cig parle 46,650 POLLY OREMMEND (DP)—Flirtatious, J. 
(BE)—Tom Fool, T. Atkinson, 120... 17,100 Stout,-116 55 oo a.4): « ssh emia pace eee eee 
F oS —nien Jolie, J. Stout, 114....... 25,850 PRAIRIE, ‘STATE (WP)—Ace Destroyer, J, 
KENT A-t9 —High Scud, |. Hanford, 113... __. 22'350 Adams, Any pte che sie Bee ey RO TE 
KENTU oI KY OAKS (CD)—Real Delight, E. Ar- PRIMER. —Happy Carrier, . Porch, 122... 
CMP EN rari Arvin oko el Fipsics snisidgha cos’ 23,100 PRINCES 1 T (WP)—Fulvous, D. Erb, 119... 
Ww WRENCE ” (BE)—Mark-Ye- RANCOCAS ate Jane, L. C. Cook, 116 
Renee ae EN ant ae 20,000 Penaiea J) (ist div.)—Countess Jane, AS 


‘ Popar = Gs Bek AOA TRL GOPTOD CR GH Onna Seber nT e 
LEGHARD RICHARDS (DP)—dampol, E. Redric AB BO ee so Re ee 
guen nk 6 Oe AIRE car Se ee 32,035 SANFORD (S)—Bradley, J. Nichols, 122_...... 
Iss WOOBFORD (MP)—Nilufer, S. Boulme- cot pal (1st div.)-Landilocked, F. ho 

nandez 


Yor 
R. York, 122 18,350 SPINAWAY (S)—Flirtatious, D, Gorman, 119.. 
—Jampol, E. Rodriguez, 123 19,000 Bey, (HO)— Little Request, J, Lonaden, f 


ai imsarmpels City Nj. Bee Arrcakros ie cy 0 yy Bape Nee a one li ases -vonipl pave loratnr niece oan ss otal cee eee 
= Se Tag OE eon 18,000 TREMONT (AQ)—Hilarious, E. Guerin, 122, 


E. S. HOTEL (S)—Tahitian King, R. York, 122 _ 
AO Be Ca ee ene 10,900 WAKEFIELD (EC)—Real Brother, E. Guerin, — 
f [ , © oe ee RY rocerire Somi ration nmin rumire ya snl ey 

AR Ee lsbevaca ale, wioverc oils’, aha alt alec 12,400 WM. PENN (GS)—Fort Salonga, S. Boulmetis, — 


NN Bia hoe isis.b.c wale, ccoccaiy Motes suc 146,600 
MP)—Hannibal, W, J. Passmore, 128 14,850 1 Aas 
(WP)—Sub Fleet, E. Arcaro, 123... 18,900 Indians and Browns Tie Record — 


WVLIN (AQ)—Golden Gloves, N. Wall, 112,. 15,500 


oy Boulet, fist div.)—Charlie MoAdam, 5. A nineteen-inning game between tl 
(BE) (2d div. Indians and St, Louis Browns at Cl 
11,912 land on July 1, 1952, equaled the reco: 
Aarder 44000  10r the longest night engagement in 


ae (30,880 history of the majors. The Indians won 7 

47,250 4-3. The marathon contest tied the ma: 

THERS See resarddon, Avion bata, ia 22,000 set in 1950 when. the Philadelphia Phil 
, —Biue Man, reary, 126.. 38,950 defeated the Cincinnati Reds, 8-7, 

IORESS (J)—Landmark, D. G 824 5, 92,250 C 

OAKLAND (GG)—Marcador, R. L. Baird, 112, 9:70 matched in 1951 as the Chicago white 5 Sox 

VICENTE (SA)—Hill Gail, S. Brooks, 122 15,950 edged the Boston Red Box, 5-4, 


FOOTBALL” 


e ops PASTIME of kicking a ball around 
goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
history. Ancient savage tribes played foot- 
ball of a primitive kind. There was a ball- 
Kicking game played by Athenians and 
_ Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
_ kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum and are supposed 
to have carried the game with them when 
_ they invaded the British Isles in the First 
Century, B.c. 


-- Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
modifications have been many and rather 
sweeping in some directions. There was 
informal football on our college lawns well 
over a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 
gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4. Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
football field in 1870 and Yale in 18732. 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 


In those old days games were played 
_ with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


_ Michigan 49, Stanford 0 

Washington State 14, Brown 0 
_ Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 
Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 
Great Lakes 17; Mare Island Marines 0 
Harvard 7, Oregon 6 
1 California 28, Ohio State 0 

Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
t Navy 14, Washington 14 
925 Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 

126 Alabama 20, Washington 19 
1927 Alabama 7, Stanford 7 
, Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 
| Georgia Tech 8, California 7 
0 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 

_ Alabama 24, Washington State 0 
Southern California 21, Tulane 12 
Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 


Tuna Honors to Cuba 


Cuba won the 1952 international tuna 
urnament for the Alton B. Sharp Trophy 
*ayay pustscpor, Nova Scotia, for its third 
ory in the event. The final standing: 


°e Pterioat sd? bers Pte 
-. 3,009. British Empire... 1,640 
4, 2,395. SLAs isi tiies at 302 


°: 23000 = Venmezuela........ ono 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Source: Offictal N.C.A.A. Fooiball Guide 


Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) 


‘United States, three Nortn Ameri 


men on a side by Gautuel nereomonk In 
1880 there was a football convention at 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded the 
delegates to agree to a rule calling for 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there was 
adopted the rule requiring the offensive 
team to make 5 yards in three downs or 
surrender the ball to its opponents. The 
game grew so rough that it was attacked 
as brutal by many critics and some co 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions were 
so bad in 1906 that President Theodore 
Roosevelt, an enthusiast for all sports 
called a meeting of Yale, Harvard and Be 
Princeton representatives at the White 
House in the hope of reforming and im- 
proving the game. The outcome was thi 

the game, with the forward pass intro- 
duced and some other modifications of t 
rules inserted, became faster and clean 
and gradually grew to the ener 
popularity it enjoys today. 


Professional football, now firmly esta - 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollegia 
football. The first professional game w 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The Nation 


1934 Columbia 7, Stanford 0 

1935 Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

1936 Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
1937 Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 

1938 California 13, Alabama 0 

1939 Southern California 7, Duke 3 

1940 Southern Calffornia 14, Tennessee 0 
1941 Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

1942 Oregon State 20, Duke 16* 

1943 Georgia 9, U.C. L.A. 0 

1944 Southern California 29, Washington 6 
1945 Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
1946 Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
1947 IIlinois 45, U.C..L. A. 14 

1948 Michigan 49, Southern California 0 
1949 Northwestern 20, California 14 

1950 Chio State 17, California 14 

1951 Michigan 14, California 6 

1952 Illinois 40, Stanford 7 


ing Se oiates - joined the pro: 
ranks in 1952 by signing a co 
$150,000 for limited appearan 
revue. As an amateur Button 


one Buropesen. 


Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) 
Tulane 20, Temple 14 


Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 
_ Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 


Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 


Texas Christian 15, Carnegie Tech 7 
Texas A & M (4, Tulane 13 
Boston Coilege 19, Tennessee 13 


Fordham 2, Miesouri 0 
Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 


Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 
Duke 29, Alabama 26 
Oklahoma A & M 33, St. Mary’s (Calif.) 13 


Georgla 20, North Carolina 10 


Texas 27, Alabama 7 

Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 
Oklahoma 35, Loulsaina State 0 
Kentucky 13, Oklahoma 7 
Maryland 28, Tennessee {3 


Miami 7, Manhattan 0 


Duquesne 33, Miami 7 
Bucknell 26, Miami 0 


Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 


Catholic University 20, Mississippi 19 


Duquesne 13, Mississippi State 12 
Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 


Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 
Missouri 7 
_ Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 
Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 


Famous Series Records 


Ee ‘Until 1883, when scoring by points was generally adopted, scores were ke 

irlier results of Big Three games: 1873—Prin. 3, 
ies Basen Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin, 17 (Spring); 
1879—Harv. 45, Yale 23; 


Georgia Tech 21, 


Yale 0; Prin, 1T, Harv. 0; 


_— ve Ne — 
FSoma000000Mmc0 


_ 


PODNDCOHBORAD 


sis 
SIE WMMWOMSOCHOMUOUEKDO 


6 
0 
5 
0 
12 
10 
0 
32 
19 
12 
0 
24 
20 
6 
6 
0 
10 
29 
12 
12 
6 
12 
23 
0 
12 
Il 
17 
5 
3 
6 
3 
19 
13 
10 


; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G, 
G, ‘aT; Harv, 2S; Yale 2, Prin. 


Yale Prin. 


1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943° 
1944 
1945 
$946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1954 
1952 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 

1952 


Yale 0; Harv, 4G, 2T, Yale 0; 
rin. 1G, 1T, ery: OT (Fall); 1878—Yale 1G “TS; Harv. 43S; 
Yale 0, Prin. ; Prin. 1G, 
*. Harv, 1G, “7; 1881—Harv, 4S, Valeo, Yale 0, Prin. 0; Harv. 0, 


; Harv. 1G: fit Prin. 1G. 


a 2 SEY Shae ec Olona eee 


BABSRooo: moon 


Harv. ene Army-Navy 


td 


’ _ Bienen 
Se DOMD OS OTM UI oO + ft ee 


NoDwmMww: 


Year 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


™ 1935 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


SORT er BNL Behid ew A at o4 
Cotton Bowl (Dallas, 
Texas Christian 16, Marquette Gs’ 
Rice 28,.Colorado 14 ry 
St. Mary’s (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 o> % 
Clemson 6, Boston Cofiege 3 te 
Texas A & M 13, Fordham [2 © 
Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 : 
Texas (4, Georgia Tech 7 7 
Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 ; 
Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas Christian Lis 
Texas 40, Missouri 27 
Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 4 
Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 “ 
Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 af 
Rice 27, North Carolina 13 
Tennessee 20, Texas 14 
Kentucky 20, Texas Christian 7. 


Alabama 37, Boston College 21 ’ 
Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 
Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 

Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 

Rice 8, Tennessee 0 

Georgia Tech 20, Kansas 14 

Texas 4!, Georgia 28 

Santa Clara 21, Kentucky {3 

Clemson 15, Miami (Fla.) 14 

Georgia Tech i7, Baylor {4 


joals, touchdowns and safeties. ‘ 
B76. ale iG, Harv, 2T; Yale 10, Prin. 


i 0; 1880— Yale. 1G, 1T, 25, 
, Prin, 6; 1882 : 


Harv. 0 


Hary. Prin 

10 =:10 

14 14 
3 710 

“30° 10 
5 0 
Oe 234 
0° 936 
Og 212 
he Ae SCYeu 
oF aes PulT as 
& fe 20. 
Rts < 12.5 
Q- =19 O. 
Oeeesd 28 
14 «64 0 
34 6 6 
26 Je M4 
6 9 O- 
0 ES ala) 
6 ie (i 
yo 14 0 
oe <5 0 + 
as am 
AS 325 
13 jeg’! 
7 21 
7 elem 
3B 


1949 


7 1950} 


1951 
1952 


~N 


ee Sree BSS ss 


ADELPHI 


O—Kings Point... 


= ALABAMA 
20—Miss. Southern 


eorg 
42—Chattanooga...... 
3—Georgia Tech...... 


‘ALBRIGHT 


 O—Tempile........... uel 
28—Lafayette.......... 6 
7T—Gettysburg........ ; 


1 
_ 21—Lebanon Valley.... 19 
 20—Penn M. C. i) 


(20—Hobart.. 21212250! 


- 33—Coast Guard Acad.. 
prs oes dust 
: ee 
— 21—Williams 


FS, Bonn eras Western..... 
ARKANSAS 


7—Mississippi........ 34 


“1 an pad A.& M...... = 

Hse. . Methodist. ; brat 
‘ ARMY 

28—South lalla Ste ne 

. California.. “ihe 

eae 22 

aterorarsis ere 14 

Baie eleldoteleess 14 

45 

Voce 13 

Por eee 9 

OOP Ole 41 

. 4 

vacreet 6 

1 Pyne 

 8—Quonset Naval..... 7 


he 13--€. Stroudsburg T.. 14 


AUSURN 
T—Maryland.......... 13 
7T—Mississippi........ 20 

§4—Wofford............ T 
0—Georgia Tech:. 83 
6—Tulane.... . 2 

2i—Florida.... .3i 

34—Miss. State . 49 
7—Georgia... - 3 

BATES 
13—Tufts.............. 
6—Massachusetts..... 
19—Middlebury........ 

T—Hofstra...... 


oBBNSaBa 


n 
17—Colby.... 


BAYLOR 


17?—Wake Forest. ...... 
31—Wash. State....... 
17—Arkansas.... 7 
2i—Texas Tech.. 


BESIoSuz 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
14—Richmond......... 
7—Wake Forest. A 
20—Drake.... 
7—Villanova. 


x 


aa 
QWoa 


03 


BOSTON UNIV. 


6—Wichita..........- 
21—Syracuse... 
0—Marquette. 
9—Miamii (Fla. 
33—Wm. and Mary 


7—Maryland.. 
14—Temple.......----- 
14--New York Univ..... 


BOWDOIN 
20—Tufts.... 
7—Wesleyan. 
31—Ambherst. 
26—Williams. 


Ross 


BRADLEY 


7—Kansas State...... 
21—California Poly. 


x 


O—John Carroll....... 41 


BRANDEIS 
32—Bridgeport......... T 
28—Northeastern...... 13 
41—Arnold......-.-+-- 26 
31i—Wayne.......- 19 

6—Massachusetts. 26 
19--American Int'l 
ZI—New Haven T...... 

BROOKLYN COLL. 
412—Hobart........... , 48 

6—Hanmiliton.......... 62 
eer ncers Aggles. Beth Gs 

eeeae ae ! 

Pai pel pr bd .. 40 
O—Kings Point....... 3 
7T—R. |, State......... 66 


ee 


“ Intercollegiate Football Records, 1952 


NOTE—This compilation includes games played through Nov. 15. Those desiring inter 
results may obtain them by writing to the Information Please Almanac, 444 Madison — 
Ave., New York 22, N, Y., enclosing a usenet return envelope and stating scores wanted. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG 


14—New Mexico....... 10 
28—Montana.......... 7 
6—Utah 


13—Wyoming......... ., 24 
27—San Jose State..... 44 
26—Utah State 


45—-Lafayette 43 
Ai hah ton tard Sasi 12 
19—Temple............ 12 
22—Buffalo...... neon 0 
28 

6 

21 


gh 
ates OWashivigreni: 
26—Gettysburg........ 21 


BUFFALO 


13—Cortland.......... 
7—Connecticut...... 


41—Oregon.. ie 
27—Santa Clara....... T 
O—So. Caltfornia...... 10 
7—U. C. L.A 28 


28—Wash. State....... 13 


CARNEGIE TECH. 
errata (Pa.) T.. 


THE CITADEL 
aaa Tech...... 


64 
Tamme Petri aisiciewee siete 14 
6—Florida............ 3 
18—Newberry.. wR? 
7—Furman..... T 
28—Presbyterian T 
0—South Carolina 35 
19—V. M. I. 20 
CLEMSON 
SSR rp Merl st a gieateren ne 
7—Villanova.......... 14 
pam ae ibe ses gheiseines 
CPA Sat aaa 54 
0—South Carolina.... 6 
13—Boston College.. 0 
12—Fordham.......... 12 
14—Kontucky......... 27 


COLBY 
18—-Coast Guard Acad.. 20 
19—Norwich. ...5....4. 
13—Trinity........ a6 

6—Bowdoin..... ie 


COLGATE 


14—Cornell.. 2.2... ie 
13—Buffalo “ 


10—Nebraska. 
20—Utah,.... 

T-—-Missourt..... 
344—Kansas State, 


COLUMBIA 


0—Princeton. 
16—Harvard.. 


9-——Holy Cross. 
. openers 


DELAWARE 


S et eine aE A . 14 
J=—-Lehigh...,... 6 
20--West Chester 24 
4#3-—Connecticut. 25 
42-——Muhlen berg 21 
_ 43—Penn M. C.. 20 
19—Lafayette... 12 
DENVER 
34—Colorado Coll,,,... 12 
29—Lowry AFB........ 0 
6-—Colo. A. & M.,..... 28 
J—Montana....... esmene ae 
ICA ci euler etsy aiel 36 
43—Brigham Young... 14 
- 27—Drake...,. 0... 50. 19 
O—New Mexico....... 16 
; DETROIT 
(22—Wichita........-. Pea 
reir 21 
Pics oie 37 
Ce anette ora ty) 
AGE 21 
Geis aleve 20 
pea x} 
m—Tulsa..i...-.-0ss45 62 


| 13—Dayton............ 
Emporia St. 
_ 14—Boston College. 
 O—Detroit,,... 


4 
Wichita.....,..0+- 41 


, | DREXEL 
* _i—Penn Mi CrSG..Fs 5. 


.a 
landolph-Macon.. 
Dickinson......... 


FURMAN | 
a7—-Newberry........ =i 
22—Wrest Virginia. 


14——Stetson....... 25 
7—The Citade tf 
414—Davidson.. ake 
29—Wofford.....-....- 21 
27—Presbyterian,..,... 6 
9-—Florida State...... (0) 
GEORGIA 
19——Vanderbilt....,... PRA 
2i—Tulane.... Aree ) 
49—N. C. State re 
O—Maryiand.. . ot 
27—Louisiana Stat . 14 
0—Florida, . 30 


19—Alabama.... 
34—Pennsyivanta 


13—Auburn,.... i, 
GEORGIA TECH 

54—The Citadel,....... 6 
17—Fiorida..........6. 14 
0—So. Methodist..... ig 
14—Tulane............ 9 
33—Auburn,..... picetealt) 
30—Vanderbilt, ‘ ; 
6 

3 


O—Virginia.;........-. 50 
6—Virginia Teoh.,.... 9 
BMS Wi calls craitai sped clowsine 20 
O—West Virginia...... 24 
21—Bucknell......; bil Gan & 
40—Davidson...... Nook} 
GETTYSBURG 
14—Delaware.......... 13 
28—West. Maryland... 6 
O—Albright........... 7 
7—Lehigh......., aera 
32——-Muhienberg....... ie 
34—Lebanon Valley.... 25 
35—Dickinson.....,... 7 
21—Bucknell,.....,.... 26 
HAMILTON 
62—Brooklyn College., 0 
Waoner.........506 
26—Swarthmore......, 33 
32—Haverford......... 13 
G=-Haobarts).ticec.s.0.0/ 6 
6—Rochester......... 33 
St Union es oc 57 csr 7 
HARVARD 
27—Springfield........ 7 
7—Columbia......... 16 
42—Washington (St. L.) 90 
21—Colgate..... Aiieiptanol ih GO: 
26—Dartmouth........ 19 
35——-Davidson.......... 26 
21—Princeton...,..... 41 
2I—Brownh ise se ses 28 
HAVERFORD 
13—Wagner.. 
6—Junlata. 
18—Ursinus, 
13—Hamiiton 
6—Union..... 


14—Susquehanna.,.... 47 
HOBART 
48—Brooklyn College.. 12 
O=Trinity.......2-25. Kad 
26—Allegheny.,.,..... 7 
13—Kenyon,,.......,, 14 
13—Union,.... a same ae 
6—Hamilton,,........ 6 
20—Alfred.......... sat eo 
HOFSTRA 
“ss bib egide Tess os 

O——St. Bes 

T 

13 

34 

28—Arnold.... 0 
44—Kings Poin . 20 
25—Upsala.......-..5. 7 


HOLY CROSS 
27—Dartmouth........ 9 
12—Fordham. heey 
35—-N, Y. U... 0. 
46—Brown.,.,., 0 


19—S pacusetr eat 20 


7—Marquette......... (9) 
13—Colgate............ T 
18—-Quantico Marines. 27 

IDAHO 

wey elas aan 39 
21—U okSApCR IE a5! 

facOrenen Fea Ae cat) 

6—Utah State...... . 3 
54—North Dakota St... 9 

7—Santa Clara. . ae 

6—Wash. State. . 36 
27--Montana.., a) 
27—Oregon State. C26 

ILLINOIS 
33-—lowa State. eds 

6—Wisconsin, . 20 
48—Washington 44 

7—Minnesota. 13 
12—Purdue... 40 
22—Michiga 13 
33—lowa... . 13 

T-~Ohio State......... 27 

INDIANA 
13—Ohio State,... 33 
20—lowa.... 13 
43—Michiga . 28 
33—Templie. t) 
13—Northwestern . 23 

7—Pittsburgh,.. 28 
14—Mich. State.. on At 
14—Wisconsin...,..,.. 37 

1tOWwA 
14é—-Pittsburgh........ 26 
13—[Indiana., . 20 
14—Purdue. , A 
13—Wiscons 42 

8—Ohlo State. 0 

T—Minnesota, . 17 
13—Illinols............ 33 


39—Northwestern....,. 14 
jOWA STATE 
67—5. Dakota St...... 19 
T—Illinois..,.. . 33 
0—Nebraska, , 16 
Q—Kansas. .. . 43 
12—-Colorado. Py ar’ 3\ 
O0—Missouri......... seyb] 
0—Oklahoma,.,.,... . 41 
66—Drake,..........05. re 
JOHNS HOPKINS 
13—F. and M....... ek) 


6—Carnegie Tech..... 40 
25—Hampden-Sydney, . 28 
48—Susquehanna...... 20 
14—Randolph-Macon,. 22 
33—Swarthmore....... 9 
32—Dickinson,.,.. iene oe 


JUNIATA 


20—Westminster....... 
13—Moravian.. 5 
36—Haverford 
10—Dickinson.. 
12—-Susquehanna 
7—Grove City.....,... 
T—Ursinus........... 


KANSAS 


18—Texas Christian.... 0 
21—Santa Clara Ase!) 
21—Colorado.. re 
43—lowa State. Ais) 
20—Oklahoma... « 42 
26—So. Methodist 0 
26—Kansas State «6 
13—Nebraska,.., 14 
12—Okla.A,& M..,... 7 
KANSAS STATE 
21—Bradley...... aieigiaabs wil 
6—Cincinnatl, As Some k| 
0—-Missouri. 26 
14—Nebraska 27 
7—Tulsa,,. 26. 
6—Oklahom: Ay 
6—Kansas.. . 26 
T—Wyoming By 30) 
14——-Colorado.......... 34 


coneand 


KENTUCKY 


6—Villanova....... 
13-——Mississippi. . 
10—Texas A. & M. 

7—Louisiana State. 
14—Miss. State..,.. 
14—-Cincinnati......... 
29—Miarmi (Fla.).,..... 
2i—Tulane: siaiiwise sent 
27—Clemson..... 


LAFAYETTE — 


13—Bucknell., 
6—Albright.... 
0—Muhlenberg 
0—Princeton 


LEBANON VALLEY 


19—Penn M. C,.,.....- 
13——Upsala.........+-- 
26—Moravian...... aisie 
25—Gettysburg..,....- 
19—Albright..... Sipe 
O—West. Maryland, .. 


LEHIGH 


PomN. ¥.U.. Soinsmsiteomel 
6—Delaware.......... 7 
26—Buffalo.....aeieres £ 
15—Gettysburg........ 

20—Boston U.......... 29 


6—Bucknell,.....0.06 28 
26—Muhlenberg....... 19 
26—Carnegie Tech..... & 


LOUISIANA STATE 


14—Texas...... 
20—Alabama.. 


rere eee 


ate eeeee 


35 

2 

T 
34—Kentucky......... 7 

14—Georgia....,..... Pe 4 ae 

6—Maryland....... 34° 
6—Mississippi 28 
33 


MAINE 
13—R. I. State..... sae One 
14—Vermont....... CVS 
24—New Hampshire... sree 
7—Connecticut. 


14—Bowdoin..... 


MARQUETTE | 


19—Wisconsin...... bun 
21—Boston U..,.,..-05, 
37—Detroit........5006 
37—Arizona..,.....500+ 
6—Miaml....-...00068, 


. MARYLAND 


13-—Missourl 
13—Auburn. 
28—Clemson 
37—Georgia,. 


14—Mississippl.....- 


pameagyie ce 


39—Bates..........-- 
13—Connecticut. ,. aigitaaies 
20—Springfield...... 
7—Rhode Island 
26—Northeastern,.,... 40 
26—Brandeils...... : 
26—New Hampshire 
B2—~TUfts. ees -rnees 


MIAMI ay ee 


u. neon eee er 
4i—Richmond., 
Marquette 
0—Kentuck 
0—Vanderb 


, a aA 
 §5—W. Michigan. REE oa) 
 66—Wichita 


27—Toledo 
22—Marquette....... 
'—Dayton..... tence 13 
MICHIGAN 
13—Mich. State......,. 27 
T—Stanford,,........ 14 
2—Indiana........... 13 
48—Northwestern...... 14 
21—Minnesota..,...... iY) 
» 43-—Hilinols............ 22 
_ @9—Cornell........2... 
——Purdue............ 10 
MICHIGAN STATE 
27—Michigan.......... 13 
17—Oregon State...... 14 
_ —Texas A.& M...... 6 
_ 48—Syracuse.......... uf 
 3—Penn State........ T 
#4—Purdue............ T 
41—Indlana..... iienierae te 
21—Notre Dame....... 3 
MIDDLEBURY 
6—Wesleyan,......... 
14—Bates.............. 19 
EES Se Mi eietereveciors eis o 
tay 41 
14—Norwich.....,..... 26 
19—Vermont.......... 13 
MINNESOTA 
_ 13—Weahington.,..... 19 
~ 13—Callifornia......... 49 
27—Northwestern....., a8 
~ 13—IMinois..,,...,.... 
AB Lead Saipan 21 
W—lowa..,,...5-...-- 7 
414—Purdue. . po ae . 14 
_ 13—Nebraska,,........ 7 
ie MISSISSIPPI 
_ 64—Mempbhis State.... 6 
_ 13—Kentucky,...... >. 13 
_  20—Auburn........... 7 
_ 21—Vanderbilt,,....... 21 
Seie0—Tiwlane. .. 6.0.0. +02 14 
+ 34—Arkansas.......... 7 
_ 28—Louisiana State.... 0 
_ ,6—Houston... » oO 
_ 21—Maryland,..,...-.. 4 
MISS. STATE 
a: 7—Tennessee........- 14 
_ 42—Arkansas St......., 14 
_ 14-—-N. Texas State.,,.. 0 
_ 27—Kentucky......... 14 
149—Alabama, 


_. 2i—Tulane..,..... : 
— £9—Auburn 34 
ae 33—Louisiana State,... 14 


' MISSOURI 


- 40—Maryland eReele «(2/6 13 

 14—California......... 28 

26—Kansas State...... () 

a 7—So. Methodist. a 28 

7T—Okla. A. & M 14 

_ 19—lowa State. 0 

A 40—Nebraska. . 6 

27—Colorado.. as 

_ 7T—Oklahorna..,...... 47 
& _ MUHLENBERG 

19—Rutgers........... 19 

_ A2—Bucknell.........- 46 

37—Lafayette..,....... 0 

T—Aibright........,.- 13 

7—Gettysburg........ 32 

 Zi—Delaware..,. - 12 

3  13—Lehigh., . 26 

0—F. and M.......... 7 

NAVY 

Lratsln aie sive 0 

—Cornell.........+-- 7 

 14—-Wm. and Mary.... 0 

_%—Miaryland,.......-- 38 

LF ape beni 7 

aA r are 6 Le 

Stell (okalals be ding: ae 

) 


NEBRASKA 


| 46——South Dakota,.... 0 | 
10—Maryland.,......,. 13 
28—Oregon,...... Pecos 6 
16—lowa State....... +. 0 
27—Kansas State...... 14 
O—Penn State.,...... 10 
16—-Colorado.......... 16 
6—Milssouri.....,....- 10 
14—Kansas.....,...... 13 
T—Minnesota......... 13 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
13—Upsala............ T 
T—R. |. State......... 27 
T—Maline, </ia.j2 <5 sine os 24 
14——Springfield........ 14 
28—St. Lawrence...... 19 
12—Connecticut....,.. 16 
13—Massachusetts..... 25 
23—Kent State........ 
NEW YORK U. 
10—Lehigh............ 7 
20—Kings Point...,... 20 
O—Holy Cross..,...... 35 
T7—Temple............ wu 
14—Lafayette........., 
7T—Boston U.......... 14 
NORTH CAROLINA - 
7—Texas.. 28 
T—Wake Forest 9 
14—Notre Dame 34 
14—Tennessce.. 41 
7—Virginia..... 34 
27-—South Carolina 19 
N, Cc, STATE 
O0—Geo. Washington.. 39 
O0—Georgia........... 49 
28—Davidson.........- 6 
O—Duke, .......e+5+-: 57 
13—Florida State...... T 
6—Wake Forest......, 21 
26—W, and L...,...... 14 
6—Pittsburgh,......, 43 
NORWICH 
20—Coast Guard Acad.. 41 
7—Springfield,....... 4 
13—Colby. 22... .. +s 19 
43—Champlain........ 19 
26—Vermont.......--- 27 
26—Middlebury.,...... 14 
20—Worcester Tech,... 12 
46—-R.P. 1... weet ee eee 21 
NORTHWESTERN 
0—So. California 3 
20—Vanderbilt., 20 


26—Minnesota 27 
14—Michigan, 48 
23—Indiana. , 13 
2i—Ohio State 24 
20—Wisconsin 24 
14—lowa..., 39 
NOTRE DAME 
7—Pennsylvania...... 7 
14—Texas.,.....--++--- 
19—Pittsburgh........ 22 
26—Purdue.....,..++--- 14 
34—North Garolina,... 14 
TI Navy... .sesererecee 6 
27—Oklahoma aigis Heielarent 21 
3—Mich. State.....,.- 2 
OHIO STATE 
33—Indiana.........-- 13 
14—Purdue..,.....-.+--- 21 
23—Wisconsin........- 14 
35—Wash, State....... 7 
O—lowa....,......--- 8 
24—Northwestern...... 21 
14—Pittsburgh........ 21 
27—IINinois...,......-- 7 
OHIO U. 
20—Morris Harvey..... 6 
22——-Toledo. .......-++: 20 
22—Western Reserve... 7 
27—Kent St.,.......... 18 
| 0—Miami (Ohio)...... 20 
22—W. Michigan...... 13 
7—Cincinnatl.,,...... 41 
33—-Bowling Green..... 12 


OKLAHOMA 


21—Colorado.. eee § 
49—Pittsburgh.. statereists .. 20 
49—Texas.....,..006++. 20 
42—Kansas. Bon cnanteads 20 
49—Kansas State...... 6 
41—lowa State....,.... .0 
2i—Notre Dame....... 27 


4T—Missouri........... 7 
OKLA, A. & M. 


T—Houston........,.. 0 
35—-Wichita......,.. rome 
14—Missourl..,...., Ryo h 
21—Detroit.......,., a 8 
(Si-O EY ign otanaawnaves 23 

7—Kansas....... apes 3 

OREGON 

6—U. C. LA,......... 13 
13—Nebraska.......... 28 
20—Itdaho............- 14 

T—Californla......... 41 

O0—Washington....... 
14—Montana.......... 4 

6—Coil. of Pacific..... 14 

6—Wash. State...... rreuk') 
21—Stanford........ os) 20 

OREGON STATE 
14——Utah........8.0005 T 
14—Mich. State.,...... 1 
28—Stanford........., 


6—So. California...... 
20—Wash. State. 
13—Washington 
O—U. C. L.A. ‘ 
G--Idaho,..........+. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7—Notre Dame....... 
7—Dartmouth. 
13—Princeton. 
27—Columbia 


ey 
aatis0oN 


T 
° 
3 
s 
EY 
2 
3 
ge 


27—Georgia. 
13—Army.... ao 
PENN M. C. 
6—West Chester T.... 
13—Adelphi,.......... 
12—Drexel............. 
7—Lebanon Valley.... 
22—Moravian.........- 


> 
a 


SE8o05 N02 


35—Wm, and Mary.... 23 
35—West Virginia....., 21 


10—Nebraska.......... 
7—Mich. State........ 34 
14—Pennsylvania...... 
7—Syracuse.......... 25 
7—Rutgers,.......... 6 
PITTSBURGH 
26—lowa..........656. 14 
20—Oklahoma......... 49 
22—Notre Dame......, 19 
22—Army.......-...+5- 14 
0—West Virginia...... 416 
28—Indiana.........., 
21—Ohio State ~» 14 
48—N. C. State........ 6 
PRINCETON 
14—Columbla......... 0 
61—Rutgers..........- 19 
7—Pennsyivania...... 13 
48—Lafayette.......... 1?) 
27—Cornell.. aia 
39—Brown. 0 
41—Harvar . 21 
27—Yale-.. ... ye teers 21 
PURDUE 
20—Penn State... 20 
21-—Ohio State 14 
41—lowa..... 14 
14—Notre Dam 26 
40—Ilinois.... 12 
7—Mich, State 14 
14—Minnesota 


19—Michigan.. . 


E R. P. f, 


| 32—Northeastern....... 0 
T—Alfreds. 05... iva. 27 
20—Kings Point. , ie : 
6—Union.... 0... een 4 

14—Rochester......,.. 


St 
6—Worcester Tech. ... 26 
12—Coast Guard Acad,. 4s 
2i—Norwich., 


R. 1. STATE = 


38—-Nortneastern...... 
O—WMaine........... - 2 
—New Hampshire... aoe 
T—Brown) wn 5 « sicehins © “8 
26—Massachusetts, . 7 
40—Springfield........ 208 
55—Brooklyn College. . 
28--Connecticut....... 


RICE 


34—Texas Tech........ 7 
T—Louisiana State.... 
o—U.C. LA 


J—Texass.5. wets r 
7—Wisconsin 


RICHMOND 
34—Randolph-Macon.. 19 — 
7—Boston College..... 14 
4—V.. M.L.. e 23 
20—W. and L7.,. 077. = 
6—Miami............. 41 


13--Wm. and Mary.... 
2—Virginia Tech 
19—Davidson.......... 38 
O—Virginia,...... 


ROCHESTER 


20—Kings Polnt 
12—Wiliiams.., 
27T—Union..... A 
12—Vermont.. 

4t—RE Piles: 3. ee . 
oben ec trae a i 
33—Hamilton......... 


RUTGERS 
age Maliennena, 
19—Princeton.. 
7—Colgate... 
20—Dartmout! 


40—Temple.,.......- 
2i—Lafayette...... 4 
6—Penn State........ 
ST. LAWRENCE 


.20—Union....... a 
~ TeHofstra............ 
49—Champlain.... 
14—Alfred........,.. 


SANTA CLARA 


13—Stanford.....,.. 
9—Kansas..... 


SOUTH CAROLINA — 
33—Wofford,...,..... 


21—Virginia. . 
25—The oat “ 


So. CALI FORN 


35—Wash. State. 
31—Northwestern 


10—California. . 
§4—Stanford,... 


33-—Washington. . a 


26—Missourl,.......... 


14—Texas.. 
21—Texas A. & M 


-20—Rhode Island 


_ 14—American Int’l... : 


Re STANFORD 


28-—-Santa Clara 
14—Wash. State 
gs lett atefeinsielers 


| SUSQUEHANNA 
26—Nationat Aggies.. 
16—Ursinus....... 


20—Johns Hopkins 
- T—Juniata 
7 atatere 


_ SWARTHMORE 
Susquehanna...... 


= 
o 


= = 


ao 


~ 
NWHSLORON4Y 


= 


Tt—Duke.............. 14 


| @—Arkansas.......... 17 


SPRINGFIELD 
7—Harvard........... 27 
$a—Norwich........... ig 
_ 20—Massachusetts..... 20 
- 44—New Hampshire... 14 
35—St. Michael’s.. . 20 


aBROBR RENESCO 


Baok 


ano 


| 14—Rochester, 


BABS 


2 


O—Kansas............ 13 
O—U. C. Ls AL... 14 
13—Arkansas. aint 
47—Trinity... oA 5 
7—Texas A. & 7 
20—Baylor.:.... 20 
27—Wake Forest 9 
T= Texas. 6... 0. 14 
TRINITY 
21—Dickinson......... 0 
34—Hobart............ 
20—Tufts. 60... se. eee 12 
6—Colby...........6. 13 
41—Middiebury........ 14 
20—Coast Guard,...... L) 
T—Amhberst........... 0 
6—Wesleyan.......... 7 
TUFTS 


0 
0—Georgia Tech...... 14 
14—Mississippi,....... 20 
21—Auburn........... 6 
34—Miss. State........ 21 

6—Kentucky......... 27 
16—Vanderbilt......... 7 


56—Hardin-Simmons. . i 


42—Villanova.......... 6 
62—Detroit............ 21 


28—California. . rcae: 
57—Oregon State...... t) 


21 —Am herst.. 


42—R. P.1.... 
T—Hobart... 


“13—Bridgeport......... M4 


7—New Hampshire... 1 
13—Lincoln............ 


43—Moravian.......... 6 
6—Lebanon Valley.... 13 
20—Adelphi........... i 
13—Scranton.......... 19 
21—W. and J..........- ai 
T—Hofstra............ 
UTAH 
7—Oregon State...... 14 
21—Idaho............. 21 
O—Arizona........... 27 
34—Brigham Young... 6 
35—-Denver. ........... WY) 
27—Wyoming.......... 21 
14—Colorado.......... 20 
14—Colo. A. & M....... 6 
16—Santa Clara....... 13 
UTAH STATE 
7—Montana St........ 0 
T—Coll. of Pacific..... KD 
O—Wyoming.......... 14 
GBED sie be cis siciniere 
21—Fresno State....... 27 
7—Colo. A. & M....... 21 
20—Wichita. .......... 20 


27—Brigham Young... 26 


VANDERBILT 


7—Georgia........... 19 0—Duke 
0—Virginia..... . 27 | 3—Davidson 
20—Northwester! . 20 | 28—Geo. Washington 
2i—Micsissippl. . . 21 | 21—Richmond... 
20—Florida...... . 13 | 13—West Virginia 
O—Georgia Tech . © | MV. PLT... 
67—-W. and L.. PAET A T—Vanderbilt. 
9—Miami (Fla . 0 | 14—-N. C. State. 
7—Tulane............ 16 |] Q—Cincinnatl. 
VERMONT WASHINGTON STATE | 
33—Champiain........ 0 7—So. California...... 36 
6—Maine...........-: 14 | 13—Stanford...... ue 
0—St. Michael's. ..... 19 '—-Baylor........... 5 
7—Rochester......... 12 7—Ohio State........ 35 
27—Norwich........... 26 | 33—Oregon State 
6—Northeastern...... at al oi, 8ts|ete Sear 
13—Middlebury........ 19 | 19—Oregon............— 
: ep 13-—ealtornia crate etn aes 
VILLANO 
26—Kentucky......... 6 WESLEYAN 
14—Ciemson........... 7 | 33—Middlebury........ 
21—Detroit............ T | 27—Bowdoin........... 
20—Wake Forest....... OQ | _?—Coast Guard Acad.. 40 
28—Boston Coliege..... 7 |. 27—Worcester Tech 
34—Kavier............. 20 O—Ambhberst...... haa ae 
20—Parris Is. Marines.. 20 34—Swarthmere. Bare 
6—Tulsa............05 42, | 6&—Williams. ve 
7—Trinity....... eaters 
VIRGINIA 
27—Vanderbilt.. v WESTERN MARYLAND 
42—Virginia Tech... ... 0 | 6—Gettysburg...... . 2 
60—Geo. Washington... 0 | 6—Randolph- ~Macon. | 7 
BI—V. Mo $.. 2. eee 14 6—Dickinson........ Bf 
7—Duke.............. 21 19—Hampden-Sydney . 
14—South Carolina.... 21 | 24—Penn M.C......... 7 
34—North Carollna.... 7 6—Drexel............. 
49—Richmond........- 0 | 26—Lebanon Valley. ... 
Vv. M. I. WEST VIRGINIA | 
13—W. and M. 14—Furman 
0—Miami 49—Waynesburg 
28—Richmon 21—Penn State 
28—Florida State 5 31—W. and L. 
14—-Virginia 2 16—Pittsburgh. . 
20—Geo. Washington.. 20 | 24—Geo. Washington. ci 
14—Army..........5.5. 42 | 39 VM. 1 oi eee sajen a 
21— West Virginia....... 39 27—Virginia Tech.. ele 
20—The Citadel........ 19 
VIRGINIA TECH tiaras a 
69—Marshall.... 21—Wake Forest. <..... 


27—Davidson.. 
14—The Citadel 
0—Virginia. 
O—Alabama....... 


23—Penn State. . 


WAGNER 


fos 19—Bowdoin..... 
i be Heda eee 43 | 19—Tures... 05021 
Seinen ll 25—Union..... Bo 
Senos reine. een uy 14—Wesleyan 
40—Brooklyn eo. . sine) 
7—Ursi UR, ase al of 13—Amherst.... : 
32—Susquehanna...... Nort 
6—Moravian.......... 26 WISCONSIN 
AEB ype 
WAKE FOREST | 20—Ilinols.... 
14—Baylor........... . 17 | 14—Ohio State... 
28—Wm. and Mary.... 21 | 42—lowa..... te 
7—Boston College..... T. C.L.A..... 
O—Villanova.......... 20 e 
9—North Carolina. T | 24—Northwestern.. 
Zi—N. C. State........ 6 | 37—Indiana...... 
9—Texas Christian... meer 46 } Z 
T—Duke......... sagen, 14 WYOMING 
WASHINGTON 14—Montana.... 
39—Idaho............. 14 
19—Minnesota......... 13 
T7—U. C. LL A... ee eee 32 
49—Oregon. .........6% 
27—Stantord Srgvesebets pecee 1 
oo een State...... 13 ; 
22—California......... 
0—So. California...... 33 YALE 


WASH. & JEFF. 


ae. 


a 


2 
ao 


_ 1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


Professional Football 


Year Team 


Won Lost Tied Pet. 

- 1921 Bears (Staley’s)............. Loerie 1 .909 
1922 Canton Bulldogs............. LOR 10 20," 1.000 
1923 Canton Bulldogs............. 11 Ott cr 1-000) 
1924 Cleveland Bulldogs.......... 7 1 1 875 
1925 Chicago Cardinals,.......... ll 2 1b 846 
1926 Frankford Yellow Jackets..... 14 1 1 933 
1927 New York Glants............ 11 1 1 917 
1928 Providence Steamrollers...... 8 1 2 ~——888 
1929. Green Bay Packers.......... 125270 1 — -1:000 
1930 Green Bay Packers.......... Dies Fee le et BD 

» 1931 Green Bay Packers.......... 122 2 O-» = 5857, 
1932 Chicago Bears.3. 0.5. win08 ss 7 1 6 875 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W),.......... We 2) 833 
1933 - New York Giants (E)......... TRESS 5 Ou 986 
‘1934 *New York Giants (E)......... 8 5 0 615 
1934 Chicago Bears (W)........... 1S 0 20" 3,000: 

_ 1935 *Detroit Lions (W)............ 7 Ure eae 700 
1935. New York Giants (E)......... 9 3 0 .750 
1936 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 10 1 1 909 
1936 Boston Redskins (E)......... 7 5 0 587 
_ 1937 *Washington Redskins (E)..... 3> Vere ewe eh 77/ 
1937 Chicago Bears (W)........... 9 1 1 900 
1938 *New York Giants (E)......... Si. 2 1 .800 
‘1938 Green Bay Packers (W)...... Smaes (0: 727 
1939 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... the sora) 818 


* Won title play-off. 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
$937 
1938 
4939 
1940 

~ 1941 
1942 


Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 
New York 30, Chicago Bears 13. 
Detroit 26, New York 7. 

Green Bay 21, Boston 6. 

Washington 28, Chicago Bears 21. 
New York 23, Green Bay Packers 17, 
Green Bay 27, New York 0. 

Chicago Bears 73, Washington 0. 
Chicago Bears 37, New York 9. 
Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6. 


SOFTBALL 


Source: Amateur Softball Association. 
World Amateur Champions 


MEN 


1988—J. L’ Gillis, Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Ke-Nash-A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, Ohio 


1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


 1938—Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


-1939—Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
-1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 


_. 1945—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1946—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
_1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontario 
-4950—Clearwater (Fla.) Bombers 
951—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
952—Briges Beguty wane, Detroit, Mich. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


Source: National Football League. 


7 (CW) Western Division champion. 
f American (A) and National (N) conferences in 1950. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 


1944—Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Or 


Year Team Won Lost Tied  P ; 


1939 New York Giants (E)......... Cpe! 1 
1940 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8 3 0 
1940 Washington Redskins (E)..... 9 2-25 510 
1941 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 10 1 =e 0me 
1941 New York Giants (E)......... is Shae G 
1942 *Washington Redskins (E)..... be) 
1942 Chicago Bears (W)........... i 0 0 
1943 *Chicag> Bears (W)........... 8 1 1 
1943. Washington Redskins (E)..... 6253 1 
1944 *Green Bay Packers (W)...... 8 20h 
1944 New York Giants (E)......... 8 1 1 
1945 *Cleveland Rams (W)......... 9 1 0 
1945 Washington Redskins (E)..... Bi 2 5eN0 
1946 *Chicago Bears (W)........... 8a 2a 
1946 New York Giants (E)......... ites 1 
1947 *Chicago Car dinals (W)....:.. 9 350 
1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... : ier es) 
1948 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... by oh 
1948 Chicago Cardinals (W)....... 11 l= 30m 
1949 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)....... ll 1 One 
1949 Los Angeles Rams (W)....... 8 2 2 
1950 *Cleveland Browns (A)........ ll 2 0. 
1950 Los Angeles Rams (N)........ 10 Signals 
1951 *Los Angeles Rams (N)........ bere § Ov, 
1951 Cleveland Browns (A)........ 11 10 
(E) Eastern Division champion. League divided into 


1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21. 
1944 Green Bay 14, New York 7. 

1945 Cleveland 15, Washington 14, 

1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York 14. 
1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 21. 
1948 Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. 
1949 Philadelphia 14, Los Angeles 0. 
1950 Cleveland 30, Los Angeles 28. 

1951 Los Angeles 24, Cleveland 17. 


WOMEN 


1933—Great Northerns, Chicago, nl. a s} 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, Ill. 6s 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 

1937—National. Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 
1938—J. J. Kreig’s, ‘Alameda, Calif. 
1939—-J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix © 


1942—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. — 
1943—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 


1945—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. ans 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix _ 
1949—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1950—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1951—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes 
1952—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes — 


i oN ike goes back through song and 

- story and classic legend to the prime- 
val days when bows and arrows were means 
of obtaining food and also weapons in 
warfare, but the invention of gunpowder 
in the 14th Century brought about a com- 
plete change in the hunting field and in 
the ranks of war. Archery survived only 
as a sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ng events in England is the archery con- 
test for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 
little silver dart) that has been held each 
year in Yorkshire since 1678. The tradition 


1952 CHAMPIONSHIPS 


jource: Lawrence E. Briggs, Secretary, National Arch- 
ery. Association of the United States and Mrs. Myrtle K. 
Miller, Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, 450 West 24th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WORLD 
{At Brussels, Belgium) 
a Score 
2n"s target—S. Andersson, Sweden 3 
en’ 8 target—Jean Lee, United ‘States. . . 3,185 
UNITED STATES 
(At Jackson, Mich., Aug, 4-9) 


Target 


obert Larsen, Phoenix, Ariz.......... 3,113 
Mrs. Ann Weber Corby, Boonton, 


—Bob Schafer, Kalamazoo, Mich.... 
Lorna Price, Phoenix.............. 3,424 
ate Pep ein sop ats Ockerman, Fair- 


SR TRERN aS taciatetsicck tein atone tsbeare oe 2,631 
Wyan- 
PEARbetit ee Rekth ous wala gee ak fhe 2,293 
M. Stevens, Mar 
Cao pist prea onan ons 2,320 
Alice Smith, i ack- 
ae ages faces taste ia dears oie fos talocallesey ata 1,527 
REPRE aPSTES Svee lees TK sig uae ave laeai shovefalets 817 
2 Tay 2) DOES UIA EOD RORTeN 845 
) vd. )—Max Hamilton, Phoenix...... 268 
¢ PR aap ie ha Ann W. Corby........... 266 
0) ie Wesendonk, Littie Rock, 
PMR CRTISPT? elosavela) v7e bss /beieleie 280 
WAND 
Hits 


d.)—Ernie Lehmer, Harrisburg, Pa. 6 
(69)—Lila Dahl, Detroit; Pauline Wil- 
) Florence Marston, Wyandotte, Mich. 


2582 
arrows at 50 yd.)—North Detroit 
rlene Skanes, 707; Laurette 
Clare Whitmarsh, 588; Lila 


Flight 
YREE-STYLE 


Charis Pierson, Cincinnati.... 624 yd. 1 ti 
red Miller, Milwaukee....... 395 yd. 


MEN'S REGULAR STYLE 
See rectarenen Haugan, 


HA tt. 
irley, ‘Tuisa, ie Wy 500 yd. 2 ft. 
on, Cincinnati.. in 


ARCHERY 


2 R se #% . 
of archery survived in many Europ 


countries and many tournaments were 
held each year until World War II ob 
erated them. The American Indians, of 
course, used the bow and arrow until guns. 
came into their hands through early ex- 
plorers and settlers. Organized archery as 
a sport in the United States began with 
the formation of a club called the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828. The sport 
languished through the Civil War period 
but was revived by the formation of the 
National Archery Association in 1878. 


WOMEN'S REGULAR STYLE 
Leela tg class—Lucille Gourley, Tulsa, 


501 ie 18 ucitie Gourley. eo. sisieccisia onesie ye 
35 Ib.—Lucille Gourley................-- . 345 
NATIONAL RECORDS 
MEN 
Event Recordholder Score 
Double York—Stan Overby...... 283-1755 


Single York—Stan Overby...... 
Russ Reynolds.... 
Double American—Stan Overby. 180-1494 


Singie American—Russ Reynolds 0-752 
Tnternational—Russ Reynoises .. 143-911 
100-yd. York—Larr Hughes: 72-434 
80-yd. York—Russ Re nolds. 48-356 
60-yd. York—Ralph Miller...... 24-195 
Pat Chambers..... 24-196 
Russ Reynoids.... 24-196 
60-yd. American—Stan Overby... 30-246 
50-yd. American—Stan Overby. . 30-258 
40-yd. American—Russ Reynolds 30-264 
WOMEN 
Double National—Jean Lee..... 144-1138 


Single National—Jean Lee..... 5 72-574 
Double Columbia— 

‘Artie Palkowski............... 144-1196 
Single Columbia—Ann W. Corby 72-616 
Double American—Jean Lee.... 180-1476 
Single American—Jean Lee..... 40 
Hereford Round—Jean Richards 143-921 
60-yd. National—Jean Lee...... 
50-yd. Columbia—Ann Weber... 24-193 

Jean Lee..... 

40-yd. Columbia—Ann Weber... 
Charlotte Cashner 24-206 

30-yd. Columbia—Jean Lee*..,. 
60-yd. American—Jean Lee. 
50-yd. American—Jean Lee..... 
40-yd. American—Jean Lee 


* Also Artie Palkowski, 1951. 


Clout 
eee (180 yd.)\—Max Hamilton..... 
Women 30 yd.)—Jean Richards. . 
Women (120 yd.)—Jean Lee....... 


es je. 


36-288 © 
36-280 
36-310 


Team - 
Men’s club—Santa Monica......,. 380-2708 
Women’s chiub—United Archers... 380-2640 
Men’s team round (60 yd.)—Russ - : ne 
Reynolds. ........-.. 00.10 505 96-766 
96-742 


Women's team round (60 yd.)— 
Jean Mee tais/-ie di nice ouicehomale 


Women’s team round (59 yd. rata 
Mildred Morrison.........:... 96-740 
Flight : 
REGULAR STYLE 
; Distance 
yd. ft. 
Men—Jack Stewart......... .. 640 0 
Women vols Haines. . .. 505 0 
Jr. boys’—Eaward Berg, Jes eas 04 
afte girls’ —Peggy Dunaway.... 427 2 


FREE STYLE | 
Men—Paul Berry............. 719. 2 
Women—Mrs. Cecil Modlin... 575 2 


“NOVEMBER, 1952 
18. Albert. Einstein declines Presidency of 
Israel to succeed late Chaim Weizmann. 
19 UNESCO admits Spain to membership, 
despite protests. 
Hisenhower supports U.S. stand against 
forcible repatriation of Korean war pris- 
oners. 


20 14 former top Communist leaders of 
Czechoslovakia go on trial for treason 
in biggest purge trials since those of 

a ' 1936 in Russia. 

a Truman says Goy. Stevenson is leader 

of Democratic party. 
U.N. Political Committee votes (35-2) 

. to establish commission to look into 

& _ race-segregation policies of Union of 

South Africa. — 
Scandinavian Airlines plane pioneers 
passenger route from Los Angeles across 
polar ice cap to Copenhagen in 28 
hours, 7 minutes. 

21 Julius and Ethel Rosenberg sentenced to 
be electrocuted in week beginning Jan. 
12 as atomic spies. 

25 George Meany chosen President of the 

| A F of L to succeed the late William 

‘p _ Green, 

__. Vishinsky rejects India’s truce plan. 

_ Alger Hiss loses plea to parole board. 

_ DIED: 18—Ex-Goy. A. Harry Moore, 73, of 

N. J.; 20—Benedetto Croce, 86; 21— 
William Green, 82; 21—William D. 


is te “oh 


> _. . Upshaw, 86. 

. t 

i ' Eisenhower Appointments 

*< ‘In November 1952, President-elect Hisen- 


hower made the following appointments: 
; John Foster Dulles to be Secretary of 
4 State. 
“ George M. Humphrey, president of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 
Charles Erwin Wilson, president of Gen- 
_ eral Motors, to be Secretary of Defense. 

- Herbert Brownell, Jr., former campaign 
- manager of Thomas E. Dewey, to be At- 

torney General. 
9 ' Goy. Douglas McKay of Oregon to be 
_ Secretary of the Interior. 
a Ezra Taft Benson, Salt Lake City market- 
ing specialist, to be Secretary of Agriculture. 

Oveta Culp Hobby to be head of the 
a ‘Federal Security Agency. 
Arthur Summerfield to be Post Master 
General. 
“Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest to be Treasurer 

ot Be United States, 


F 


News and gore hdd onda sis as 


In addition, Eisenhower apneinted Harold 
E. Stassen, to be director of the Mutual — 
Security Administration, Bue ene Averell 
Harriman. 


FOOTBALL SCORES 
of Nov. 22, 1952 
(Home team is listed first) 


Columbia (14); Brown (0). a ee 
Delaware (13); Bucknell (0). og 
Fordham (13); Syracuse (26). ny 
Harvard (14); Yale (41). . 
Holy Cross (28); Temple (0). 
Lafayette (7); Lehigh (14). 
Pittsburgh (0); Penn State (17). 
Princeton (33); Dartmouth (0). 
Rutgers (27); N. Y, Univ. (14). 
Villanova (51); Boston Univ. (6). 
: SOUTH 
Alabama (27); Maryland (7). 
Auburn (3); Clemson (0). Ey 
Florida (43); Miami (Fla.) (6). ee 
Georgia Tech (30); Florida State (0). 
North Carolina (0); Duke (34). 
Rice (12); Texas Christian (6). 
Richmond (7); Geo. Washington (29). 
So, Carolina (6); W. Virginia (13). kee 
So. Methodist (7); Baylor (7). 
Tennessee (14); Kentucky (14). oe 
Tulane (46); Louisiana College (14). ‘ 
Virginia (21); Wash. & Lee (14). “hee 
William & Mary (41); N. C. State (8). 


WEST 
Illinois (26); Northwestern (28). 
Iowa (0); Notre Dame (27). Si al 
Kansas State (0); Iowa State (27). 
Michigan State (62); Marquette (18). 
Missouri (20); Kansas (19). 
Ohio State (27); Michigan (7). 
Oklahoma (34); Nebraska (18). ae 
Oklahoma A & M (7); Wash. State (9). 
Purdue (21); Indiana (16). 
Tulsa (44); Arkansas (34). 
Wisconsin (21); Minnesota (21). 


FAR WEST 
California (26); Stanford (0). 
Oregon (19); Oregon State (22). 
So. California (14); U.C.L.A. (12). — 


Baseball Player Awards, 1952 _ 
(By the Baseball Writers’ Association ef Ameri 


Most Valuable Player — 


fe 
L 


ae bd iy 


ROBERT E. GRAYSON 
Director, Special Libraries Association, Librarian, New York Herald Tribune 
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ndeavored to prepare the INDEX for easy use by professional researchers and the 
d Mrs. Public. This goal presents many conga a eg ee we modestly ae 
, Where we have failed we would a pb arbi . If you cannot fin 

‘econ and you think it’s our fault, indly sen pee Men: ons and criticisms to: 


THE INFORMATION ‘PLEASE ALMANAC 
444 Madison Avenue 
‘New York 22,.N. Y. 
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Coast sighted, 630 
Congress: member, 24 
Executions: method, 152 
Holidays: 116 
National Convention: dele- 
gates, 2 . 
Time zones, 426 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Volcanoes, 640 
Albania: . 
General. information, 454—55 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 
Italian invasion, 672 
Albany, N. Y., 84 
Area, 124 . 
Climate, 122 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
_, Newspaper: leading, 176 
Population, 124 
Time zone; 58 
Alberta (province), 487 
Albright Gallery, 186 
Aibuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Area,"124 - 
Climate,..122 
Population, 124 
Time zone, 58 
Alcohol: Production, 292 
& See also Liquor 
Aleutians: 
ry Islands, 93 - 3 
aa 


compensa- 


- 


Volcanoes, 640 
_ Alexander the Great, 384, 664 
Alexandria, Egypt, 525 
eo ~Pheros, 631 ‘ 
_ Alexandria, Va.,. 124 
Algeria, 536-37 
_ ““Area’ & population, 533 
by Minerals: rating, 660 
Algiers, Afgeria, 440, 536 
- Alhambra (bidg.) 650 
Aihambra, Caif., 124 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 194 . 
Aliens: | 
Arrival & departure, 123 
Naturalization, 134 
See also Immigration 
All-American Conference. 
Football 


_ Allegheny River, 120, 655 - 
Allentown, Pa., 


“4 


See 


Bauiseitass 
Aviation: records, 735, 736 
Cities: U..S., 96-111 
. Deserts, 636 
- Lakes, 638 
Mountain peaks, 119, 633 
States: U. &., 118 
United States, 118 
. World, 632 
Altoona, Pa., 124 
_ Aluminum: 
_ Hall process, 699 
S - Production: U. 8., 292 
_ Production: world, 662 
‘Amarillo, Tex.: 
Climate, 122 
- ate, 1 
ga er aa ae latitude, 441 


compensa- | 


Magnetic ecuivation aan 
Population, 124 
Time zone, 58 
Amateur. Athletic Union: 
Basketball, 802 ; 
Boxing, 798 i 
Gymnastics, 793 
Swimming, 839-40 
Track & Field, 792 
Weight lifting, 793 
Amateur radio stations: 
~ ber, 180 
Amazon, 631, 637 
Ambassador Bridge, 654 
America First party, 209 
American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 184 
American Broadcasting Co., 178 
American Derby, 862 
mmeripan Federation of Labor, 


Num- 


Unions: leading, 355. 
prmetloan Labor party, 20, 207— 
0 


American League. See Baseball; 
Football. 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 184 
American party, 203 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 259 
Events, 665 
American Samoa, 93-94 
American’s Creed, 282 
America’s Cup, 854 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Library, 646 
Longitude & latitude, 440 
Museum, 647 
Population, 584 
Time of day, 440 
Amu Darya, 637 
Amur, 637 
Amusement: 
Consumer’ spending, 314 
Establishments, 286, 300 
Income, 285 
Anchorage, Alaska, 92 
Ancient empires, 643: 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
496, 498 
Andaman Sea, 634 
Andorra, 536 
Angelus Temple, 705 
pees: pecy nto Sudan. See Su- 


Arges: 603 
Angstrom, 692 
Animals: 
Classification, 699 
Farm, 295, 313 
Annam, 542-43 
Annapolis, Md., 80, 278 
Naval Academy, 254-55 
Anschluss 459, 671 
Antarctica: 
Area, 632 
Discovered, 631 
Elevations, 632 
Exploration, 631 
Anthracite. See Coal 
Anthropology: Races,- 700 
Antietam Creek, Battle of, 666 
Antl-Federalist party, 202 
Antigua, 490 
Antilles, Netherlands, 586 


' | Antimasonic. party, 202 


Antimony: Production, 660 

Antipopes: List, 711 

Antitoxin: Diphtheria, 699 

Antitrust laws, 238, 241 

Antwerp, Belgium, 461, 678 

Apostolic Delegate: To U. S., 
107 


| Apothecaries weight, 690 


Apparel. See Clothing 


Appendicitis: Death rates, 137. * 
Apples: Farm prices, 318 + 
Appomattox, Battle of, 666 pie 

Apportionment: Congressional, ES 


Arabia, 455-57, 630 
Gee wae Saudi Arabia; es e 


Arabians Desert, 636 
Arabs. See Israel; 
Arab nations 
Aral, Lake, 638 
Archbishops: ' 
Canterbury, 713 ; 
Roman Catholic, 707 
Archery, 884 
Architecture: 
Buildings: tallest, 659 
Structures: famous, 649-51 
Arctic: Exploration, 631 ! 
Arctic Ocean, 631, 634 : 
Are (meas.), 689 
Area: 
Continents, 632 
Countries, 652 
Deserts, 636 
Formulas for, 691 
Islands, 634 
Lakes, 638 
Measures, 689 
Oceans & seas, 634 
U. S.: cities, 124-27. 


individual 


U. S.: city, largest, 103 
U. S.: growth, 117 ha 
U. s.: states, 72-92 re 


U. S.:, water, 117 
Argentina: 
General information, 457-59 we, 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 — 
Armed forces: rating, 663 — 
Holiday: national, 652 — 
Industry: tating. 662 y . 
Trade: with U. S., 332, 326 3 
United Nations, 7h ; 
Volcanoes, 640 
Aristotle, 643 R 
Arizona: ee 
General information, 2 ae 
Admission: approval, 238 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 20, 
Bay gave representation. 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 1338 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
rie lunch progre ’ 
1 eee 
Education: statistics 
Elections: statistics, 19 
1} : ] 
Executions: method, 152 
Government, 113 rey, 
Holidays, 116 : 
Hospitals: number, 15; 
Map, 56 
Marriages: statistics, 
Meteor Crater, 451 
Motor vehicles: laws, J 
Newspapers: numbe: 
Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, | Y 
Popul growth, 128- 


ote marital g 


os 


‘Arizona—(cont.) , Expenditure, 305 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, History, 255 


131 Insignia, 257 
Taxes, 339 Military Academy, ke 
Time zone, 58 Officers, 257 
Unemployment: compensa- Pay, 257-58 : 
tion, 346 Personnel: by year, 260 
Voting: qualifications, 213 Ranks, 257 
Arkansas: Reservation: largest, 85 
General information, 72-73 Arrests: By sex & age, 153 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 | Arsenal: Largest, 77 


Altitudes, 118 Arson: Arrests, 153 
Births: number, 138 Art: 

~ Census division, 144 Museums: U. 8., 184-88 
Cities & towns, 132 Museums: world, 647 

_ Congress: members, 20, 21 Artemis: Temple of, 631 


Congress: representation, Arthur, Chester A.: 
212 Biography, 221 
_. Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 Cabinet, 232 
- Deaths: number, 138 Family, 227 
_ Divorces: statistics, 148-49 Articles of Confederation, 278 
‘Economy: statistics, 287 Aruba, 586 


Ascension Day, 715 

- Education: Negroes, 158 Ascension Island, 480 

_ Education: statistics, 155 Ascorbic acid: In foods, 695 
i oo statistics, 19, 205- | Ash Wednesday, 714, 716 


Education: lunch program, | ‘‘Aryan race,” 700 
160 


Ashanti, 478 
eoutione: method, 152 Asheville, N. C., 58, 122, 124 
Government, 113 Ashland, Ky., 58 
Holidays, 116 Asia: 
ital aes number, 151 Area, 632 


Map, British Commonwealth, 491— 

Pgeetaces: statistics, 146 92 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 Dimensions, 632 

: number, 175 Elevations, 632 
opulation: by sex, 131 Emigration: to U. 8., 135 

- Population: density, 127 Exploration, 630 

- Population: growth, 128-29 French Territories, 542-43 
Population: marital status, Map, 64-65 

Population, 632 

: racial, 130 Religions, 701 

: 21 yrs. & over, Structures: famous, 650-51 
=e Assault: Arrests, 153 

Assessed valuation: By city, 96— 

Time zone, 58 111 

Unemployment: compenssa- | Assets: 

on, 346 Banks, 303 


g: qualifications, 213 _ Consumer liquid, 319 
irka sas River, 120, 630 Corporations, 286 

n Classic Stakes, 863 Federal Reserve System, 302 
‘ling’ n Futurity, 863 Insurance companies, 304 
a National Cemetery, 91 Assistance: Public, 347—48 
mn panish, 665 See also Foreign aid 


ed f ces (U. S.): Associations: Sports, 758 
demies: service, 254-55 Assyrian empire, 643 
rp Astoria, Oreg., 87 

8 Astronomy, 425—51 
appt eaHons ogee 247 Atmosphere, 450 
Forces Day, 2: 81 Auroras: polar, 447 
Comets, 446-47 
Constants, 450 
Eclipses (1953), 449 
Measures, 692-93 
Meteors, 450-51 
Moon, 449 
Observatories, 451 
Phenomena (1953), 439 
Photography, 451 
Planetaria, 451 
Planets, 445, 448 
Seasons, 448 . 
Stars: brightest, 446 
tars: morning & evening, 


445 
G 3S. SR. Sun, 445-46, 449 
Oe 116, 715 Symbols, 439 
0; repeal, 673 Zodiac: signs, 4 
Hy Athens, Greece, 140° "54s, 675 


Ancient, 664 
Athletes: 
“Greatest,” 820 
Of year, 820 
| Athletic fields: Number, 300 


Atkins Museum, 187 ~ 
Atlanta, Ga.: . 
General ‘information, 

Climate, 122 s 
Fire (1946), 656— 
Government, 112 : 
Longitude & latitude, 441 - 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 176 
Population: growth, 124 
Time zone, 58 

Atlantic Charter, 6 675 : 

Atlantic City, N. J., 122, 124, 44 

Atlantic Ocean: : 
Dimensions, 634 
Passages: record, 452 — 
U. S.: coastline, 123 
U. S.: water area, 117 

Atlas. See Maps 

Atlas Mountains, 583 

Atinosphere, 450 

Atomic bomb: 
Bikini, 680 
First explosion, 679 
Great Britain, 12 
Hanford Engineer Works, 91 3 
Japanese cities, 679 F Be 
Nevada, 687 : 
Truman suggests era ban ae 

Ba 

U.S.S.R., 685 ; . 
Washington conference, 

Atomic energy: 
Civilian control, 244, 680-81 
Control plan: U. s., 680-8 
Discoveries, 699 ; 
Einstein: theorem, 691 
Exchange of data, ‘247 
Museum, 186 
Oak Ridge, 89 i 
Submarine: first, 688 

Atomic Energy 


(U. N.), 6890 
Atomic Energy 
(U. $.), 234 


Cleared of charges, 685 
Confirmations, 681 . 
Creation, 244 . 
Atoms. See Elements 
Atonement, Day of, 715 weit 
Attendance. See Education 
Attlee, Clement, 470. 
Attorneys General (U. $.) 
Duties, 228 
List of, 230-33 
Attu, 676—77 
Auburn, Maine, 79 
Auckland Islands, 504 
Augusta, Ga., 58, 124 
Augusta, Maine, 79 
Aureomycin: Discovery, 699 + 
Auriol, Vincent, 533 
Aurora, Ill., 124 . i 
Auroras: Polar 
Austerlitz, pitile 6 on 665 _— 
Austin, Nev., 441 g 
Austin, Tex., 58, 89, 124 
Australia: 
General information, 4s 9 
Agriculture: rating, 661- 
Airlines: rating, 662 “Wek 
Armed forces: rating 
Birth rate, 144, 663 
Currency: par value, 
Death rate, 144, 663 
Emigration: to U. 
Employment: ratin: 
Explored, 631 : 
Industry: rating, 662_ 
International Bank, pe 
Life expectancy, 145 
Map, 66 
Minerals: rating, 660 £ 
Museums, 643 ‘ 


~ Telephones: rating, 663 
Trade: rating, 662 
Trade: with %. S., 326, 332 
Treaty: U. 8. &N. Z.» 252-53 
United Nations, 740 
Universities, 645 
World War II, 260 

Australian Desert, 636 
Austria: 
General information, 459-61 
Birth rate, 144 
Currency: par value, 331 _ 
Death rate, 144 
_ Dollfuss: assassinated, 669 
ECA: allotments, 323 

3 Emigration: to U. 8., 135 
f Employment: rating, 662 
; Industry: production, 322 

Life expectancy, 145 
MSA: allotments, 323 
Trade: rating, 662 
Trade: with U. S., 332 
WW II: casualties, 260 
Autogyro: First flights, 733 
Automatic rifle: Invention, 698 
Automobile industry: 
Detroit, 101 
Establishments, 286, 297 
Exports, 324 
General Motors: profit, 687 
- Hours worked, 308 
‘Income, 285 
Repairs: aa 300 
Sales, 293, 298 
Wages, 308 
Automobiles: 

Accidents: deaths, 142 

Auto racing, 852-53 

Highest auto road, 74 

Invention, 698 

Number: U. S., 318 

Thefts: arrests, 153 

With radios, 180 
Autumn (1953), covet 
_ Avalanches: epee one 
Aviation, 732-3 

Accidents: famous, 657-538 

Air forces: largest, 663 
Me Air mileages: between cities, 
H 115-16 
_ Airlines; pilots, 736 
a Airlines: scheduled, 736 
ea a production, 


RG ties: types, 737—38 
CAB, 234 
_ Caroline Mars flight, 686 
Death rates, 142 
' Firsts: famous, 732-34 
Hughes’ flights, 670-71 
ICAO, 740 
¥ Inventions, 698 
Lucky Lady flight, 684 
National Air Museum, 185 
Odom flight, 681, 684 
Records, 735, 736 
~ Avoirdupois weight, 690 
/ ee earee, 717-31 
_ Academy, 728-30 
_N. Y. critics’, 730-31 
Nobel prizes, "717-21 
Pulitzer prizes, 723-28 
“Axis Sally,” 684 
Azerbaijan, 558 
Azores, 603 


ce 


737, 


_ Babylon: Hanging gardens, 631 
4 Babylonian empire, 643 

Bacon: Prices, 317 

Bacteria: Discovery, 699 
Badlands, 38 


| Badminton, 841 
Baffin: Area, 634 © 
Baffin Bay, 630 
Baghdad, Iraq, 559 
Bahamas, 484 
Area & population, 469 
Map, 51 
Bahia Isfands, 554 
Bahrein Islands, 491 
Area & population, 469 
Baikal, Lake, 638 
Bakelite: Invention, 698 
Baker, Oreg., 441 
Baker Island, 94 
Bale (weight): Defined, 692 
Balearic Islands, 610 
Balfour Declaration, 562, 667 
Bali, 588 
Balkan Inquiry Commission, 681 
Balkan Wars, 667 
Balkhash, Lake, 638 
Balloons: 
Flights, 732 
Helium: first use, 733 
Invention, 698 
Baltic Sea, 634 
Baltimore, Md.: 
General information, 97 
Continental Congress, 278 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Fire (1904), 656 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
National Conventions, 201 
Newspapers: leading, 176 
Population: growth, 124 
Time zone, 58 
Walters Gallery, 188 
Baluchistan, 499 
Bananas: Prices, 317 
Bangor, Maine, 79, 441 
Banking: 
Assets, 303 
Bank: largest, 73 
Banks: number, 303 
Debits, 303 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 241 
Federal Reserve Board, 234 
Federal Reserve System, 302 
Income, 285 
Interest rates, 303 
International Bank, 740 
Land banks: loans, 238 
Legislation, 238, 241 
Liabilities, 303 
NYC: theft (1949), 684 
Private banks: restrictions, 


RFC, 240 

Savings, 319 

State-owned bank, 85 

U. S. Bank, 194, 195. 

See also Federal Reserve 
Banks (isl.), 634 
Baptist Churches, 701-02 
Barba, 640 
Barbados, 484 

Area & population, 469 
Barbering: 

Shops: number, 300 
Barents Island, 592 
Bargaining unit: Defined, 356 
Barkley, Alben W.; 

Birth, 358 

Marriage, 685 
Barley: ; 

Prices: farm, 318 

Production: U, S., 296 

Production: world, 661 
Barometer: Invention, 698 
Barre, Vt., 90 
Barrel (meas.), 693 


| Baseball, 759-79 


All-Star games, 776 
All-time records, 775-76 
Ball parks: dimensions, 770 
Batting: records, 771—75 — 
Clubs: nicknames, 770 
Clubs: number, 300 
College, 816-17, 820 
Commissioner, 759 
Feller: pitching, 774 
Game: longest, 779 
Government, 759 
Hall of Fame, 186, 777 
History, 759 ‘ 
Home runs: records, 770, 775 
Junior World Series, 778-79 
Little League, 776 
Major leagues, 770—77 
Measurements, 828 
Minor leagues, 778-79 
aon Baseball Congress, 
Pennant race (1952), 770: 
Renee Winners: by year, 
3 
Pitching: records, 772, 775 
Ruth: home runs, TTT s 
Standings: final (1952), v7 4 
Stands weekly (1952), E 


7 

World Series, 760-69 
Basketball, 802—03 

College, 802, 816-17, 820 

History, 802 

Measurements, 828 

Olympic Games, 787 

Professional, 803 
Bastille: Destroyed, 665 
Basutoland, 476-77 

Area & population, 469 | 
Bataan, 676 
Baton Rouge, La., 124 
“Battle above Clouds,’ 89 
Pattlenon Parks, National, 

82 . ed 

Batleiety Sites, National, 1! 
Battleships: U. S., 259 
Baudouin 1, 462 
Bauxite, 73, 556, 660 
Bay City, Mich., 124 
Bayonne, N. J., 124 — . 
Beatification: First U. S., 672 
Beaumont, Tex., 58, 124 
Beauty parlors: Number, 300 
Bechuanaland, 477 

Area & population, 469 
Beds: Hospitals, 151 ae 
Beef: Prices, 317, 318 bet: 
Beet sugar. See Sugar 
Belgian Congo: ve 

General information, 463 : 

Agriculture: rating, 661 

Minerals: rating, 660 

Trade: with U. S., 326 , 
Belgium: 
General information! 461-63 
Birth rate, 144 
Currency: par value, 33 
Death rate, 144 : 
ECA: allotments, pee aed 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 — 
5-nation pact (1048). 682 
Industry: production, 32 
Industry: rating, 662-63 
International Bank, 32! 
Leopold: abdication, 
Life expectancy, 145 - 
Minerals: rating, 66! 
MSA: allotments, 323. 
Trade: with U. S., 326, 3 
United Nations, 740 
World War II, ms 673 
Boll time, 642 


Eellingham, Wash., 9 Blacksmith shepa: Neg 300 easing 794-98 

 Selmont Futurity Stakes, 863 Blair House, 236 A.A.U.,. 798 

 Beimont Stak- , 364 Blanc, Mt., 633, 658 Champions: world, 795-96 

Benofits: Sov..! Security, 342—| Blind flight: First, 734 — Championship fights (1952) 
43 re 


A i Blind persons: 795, 798 
Benes, Eduard, 519 ee Ald, 347 College, 816-17 
Bengal, 495—96 Education, 158 Firsts: famous, 797 
Bering Sea, 634 Bloc: Defined, 199 . Gates: biggest, 794 
_ Bering Stralt: Discovered, 630 Blood: History, 794 
- Berkeley, Calif., 124 Circulation: discovery, 699 Louis: ring record, 798 
Berkshire Museum, 186 Tests: for marriage, 146 Neil Award, 797 
_ Borlin, Germany: Blue Cross (plan), 348 Olympic Games, 785 
General information, 548-49 Board foot, 693 Weight limits, 798 
- Congress of Berlin, 666, 676 | Bodsledding, 80! Brandywine, Battle of, 665 
Longitude & latitude, 440 Boer War, 666 Brazil: 
Museums, 647 Boiling point: General information, 465—68 
Population: world rank, 653 Chemical elements, 696-97 Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
State Library, 646 Waiter, 692 Currency: par value, 331 
Time of day, 440 Boise, Idaho: Discovery, 631 
World War II, 677, 679 Climate, 122 Holiday: national, 652 
Berlin, N. H., 83 Longitude & latitude, 441 International Bank, 329 
Bermudas, 484 Magnetic declination, 441 Life expectancy, 145 
Area & 1 he Sac 469 Population, 76 Minerals: rating, 660 . ; 
Bernadotte, Dune 563, 683 Time zone, 58 Trade: with U. S., 326, 332, 
Berwyn, IIl., Bolivia: United Nations, 740 ; 
ssemer Fare 698 General information, 464—65 World War II, 260 
Bethichem, Pa., 124 Currency: par value, 331 Bread industry: 
Bevan, Aneurin: Resigns, 688 Holiday: national, 652 Income: marketing, 313 
u Minerals: rating, 660 Prices: retail, 317 
e: Characters, 410-13 United Nations, 740 Brenner Pass, 674, 675 
King James version, 713 Volcanoes, 640 Brethren, Church of, 704 
Jicameral system: Defined, 199} Boit (meas.), 693 Bridge (game), 798 
cycles. See Cycling Bombay, India, 440, 498, 653 Bridgeport, Conn., 124 — 
Bifocal lens: Invention, 698 Bombers: Bridges: 
Big Bend National Park, 181 Production, 738 Highest auto, 89 
Bikini: Atom bomb, 680 . Types, 737 Highest suspension, 74 
Il of Rights, 273 Bonaire, 586 Notable, 654 
Hiards, 829-30 Bonds: Tacoma: collapse, 674 
eae Sales, 301 Beleh Cameroons. See Camere 
lings, Mont., 58, Savings, 318, 319 
ongressional, 239-48, 268 Stamp taxes, 338 British  Coleebta: 487 
Yields, 302 British Commonwealth, 468-505 
699 Bonin Islands, 639 See also individual nations — 
ighamton, N. Y., 124 Bonuses: British Guiana. See Guiana 


ographies: Bonus army, 667 British Honduras. See Honduta 
‘Eisenhower, 16-17 Legislation, 240 British Loan Act, 243 
214-25 Books: Postal rate, 190 British Malaya. See Malayan 
See also Literature; Publish- | British Museum, 646-47 ? 

: ing Eritish New Guinea. See Papu 

rmingh Borneo (isl.): Area, 634 Broadcasting. See Radio; T 


enera Riotmation, 97 Borneo, Netherlands, 587 vision 
ment, 112 Borneo, North: Brockton, Mass., 124 
itude & latitude, 441 General information, 491-92 Brekers: 
ietic declination, 441 Agriculture: rating, 661 Establishments, 297 
ynal Convention, 201 Area & population, 469 Income, 285 
papers: leading, 176 Borodino, Battle of, 665 Bronx: 
lation: ae 124 Bosporus, 6!9 ‘Area & population, 126 
Boston, Mass.: Borough president, 105° 
General information, 98 ' See also New York, N. Y.. 
Boston Massacre, 665 Broenx-Whitestone Bridge, 654 
Boston Tea Party, 665 Brooklyn: é 
Climate, 122 Area & population, 126 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 143 Borough president, 105 
Fires, 656 Brooklyn Museum, 184 i 
Government, 112 : Murder, Inc., 673 ‘ 
Longitude .& latitude, 441 See also New York, N. x. 
Magnetic declination, 441 Brooklyn Bridge, 654 
Map, 33 Brotherhoods: Railroad, 
Museums, 186, 187 Erowder, Earl, 207-08, 673 
Wewspapers: leading, 176 Brown, John: Raid, 666 | 
Population: owth, 124 Brunei, 492 
Time zone, Area & population, 469 
Boston Marathon, 791 Brussels, Batgium: 
705-06 | Bosworth Field, Battle of, 664 Library, 646 
Bougainville, 505 Longitude & latitude, } 
Boulder, Colo., 74 Museums, 647 
Boulder Dam. See Hoover Dam Population, 461 i 
ide “& latitude, 441 Boundaries: U. 8., 117 World War II, 678 
etic [oS amie 441 Bourbon. See Réunion Bryan, William Jennings, 201 
ee Bouvat Island 592-93 211, 232 
Bowling, 825-26 Bryce Canyon National P: 
Alleys: number, 300 Buchanan, James: 
Lawn, 840 , Biography, 219 


Boxer Rebellion, 5th Cabinet, 231. 


‘“ 


. 


ei 


. 
oy 
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4 fae pcaon 203 


_ Minority President, TT 
Nomination, 201 
Bir aaest Hungary, 440, 554 
World War II, 678 
Buddhists: Number, 701, 703 
Budget: SOE Expenditure; Rev- 


enu 
Buenos Ares Argentina, 440, 653 
Buffalo, N 
General Pe yariation, 98-99. 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Museums, 186 
Newspaper: leading, 176. 
Population: growth, 124 
Time zone, 58 
Buffalo Bill: ‘Tomb, 100 
Buh! Planetarium, 451 
Building. See Construction 
Buildings: 
‘Famous, 649-51 
Tallest, 659 
Buigaria: 
General information, 505-07 
Birth rate, 144 
Death rate, 144 
Emigration: to U. 8., 135 
Life expectancy, 145 
Protestant clergymen  sen- 
tenced, 684 
U. S. diplomatic break, 686 
World War II, 260, 505-06, 


674, 678 
“Bulge,” Battle of, 678 
Bull Run, Battle of, 666 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 665 
Burbank, Calif., 124 
- Burglary: Arrests, 153 
‘Burlap: 
_ Imports, 324 
Burlington, Vt., 90, 122 
Burma: 
General information, 507-08 
Minerals: rating, 660 
Trade: with U. S., 332 
United Nations, 740 
- Burnett Immigration Bill, 239 
Burns: Deaths from, 143 
Burr, Aaron, 202 
Bus lines: 
Accidents: death rate, 142 
Income, 285 


a 


 Bushel: Defined, 6912 
Business: 
Corporations: assets & lia- 


bilities, 286 
Po ere tens: mumber, 286 


Cycles, 2 
Economy: regional, 287 


_ Establishments, 286, 288-89, 


300 
Expenditure, 284 
_ Failures, 288 


Income, 284—85 


Butler, Nicholas M., 204, 678 
Butte, Mont., 58, 82 


Butter: 
Consumption, 295 


Prices: retail 317 

Production: world, 661 
 Butterfat: Prices, 318 
Byelorussian S.S.R., 740 

See also Union of 8.3.R. 


_ ae 


€©.0.D. mail, 191 
6.0. m Prices, 317 
_ Cabinet: 

bs poeene 487 


- Confederacy, 233 bat 
Great Britain, 470-71 

U. S. (1789-1952), 230-33 
U. S.: salaries, 226 


Cable (meas.), 693 


Cabrini, Mother, 672 
Caesar, Julius, 386, 643, 664 
Cairo, Egypt, 653 
Conference (1943), 249 
Calcutta, India, 440, 653 
Calendar: 
Perpetual, 443 
World Calendar, 442-43 
Year 1953, 427-38 
Years 1952-54, 444 
Calgary, Alberta, 441 
Calhoun, John C., 202, 230—31 
California: 
General information, 73 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 20, 22 
Congress: representation, 
212 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Education: lunch program, 
160 
Education: statistics, 155 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Elections: statistics, 19, 205— 
il 


Executions: method, 152 

Fair employment practice 
laws, 356 

Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 

Map, 56 

Marriages: statistics, 146 

Mexico cedes to U. S., 666 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 

Mountain peaks, 119 

Newspapers: number, 175 


Population: by sex, 130 

Population: density, 127 

Population: growth, 128-29 

Population: marital status, 
147 

Population: racial, 130 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
131 

Shore line, 123 

Taxes, 339 

Time zone, 58 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 346. 


Voting: qualifications, 213 
palltor nis Academy of Sciences, 


186 
California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, 186 
Calories: Of foods, 695 
Cambodia, 542—43 
Area & population, 533 
Cambridge, Mass., ; 
Camden, N. J., 124 
Camera: Kodak: invention, 698 
Cameroons, British, 479, 639 
Cameroun, 537-38 x 
Area & population, 533 
(1952), 


Campaign, Prosidential 
18-19 

Canaan, Land of, 562 

Canada: 


General information, 485-90 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
Airlines: rating, 662 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Birth rate, 144, 663 


3 Currency: par: value, 331 
Death rate, 144, 663 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 
Employment: rating, 662° 
Flood (1950), 655 
Holiday: national, 652 
Industry: rating, 662-63 | 
Lakes, 638 : a 
Libraries, 647 |) eee 
Life expectancy, 145 
Map, 5 
Telepnanese rating, 663 
Time zones, 425—26 : 
Trade: with U. S., 326, 332. 
United Nations, 740 - : 
Universities, 645 : 
World War II, 260, 673 

Canadian River, 120 

Canal Zone: 

General information, 94 
Education: U. 8. funds, 160 - 
Executions: method, 152. ~ 
Holidays, 116 

National Convention dele- 


gates, 200 
Canals: . 
Busiest, 81 


Famous, 663 
Canary Islands, 610, 639 ; 
Cancer: Deaths, 133, 137 
Cancer, Tropic of, 448 “=o 
Candidates: Presidential, 202— 

at iG S Pati - 

Cane sugar. See Sugar 
Canoeing, 853 
Canterbury: Archbishops, 713. \s 
Canton, China, 440, 511, 685 
Canton (is!.), 94 : . 
Canton, Ohio, 124 Te 
Capacity: Units, 690-91. ha 
Cape Colony, 482 = 
Cape Horn: Discovered, 631 | 
Cape of Good Hope, 630 
Cape Verde Islands, 603 ~~ 

Area & population, 603 

Volcano, 639 ee: 
Paneer es 'U. of So. Africa, 440 


481 

Capital (city): Highest, 465° 

Capital (money): Banks, 303 

Capital Parks, National, 
183 


Capital punishment: 
Gas: first state to use, 
Methods: by state, 152 

Capitol (U. S.), 75 x2 

Caporetto, Battle of, 667 

Capper-Volstead Act, 239 

Capricorn, Tropic of, 448 

Caracas, Venezuela, 440, 6 

Carat (meas.), 693 

Carburetor: 3 a ee 

Cardiff, Wales, 643 

Cardiff Giant, 187 : 2 

Cardinals: College of, au 1 2° 

Caribbean Sea, 634 5 pai 

Carlsbad, N. Mex., 58, 84, 441 

Carlsbad Caverns, 181, 641 

Carnegie Institute, 186 

Carnival season, 714 

Caroline Islands, 96 

Carson City, Nev., 83 

Carthage, 664 

Cartooning: 

724 

Casablanca: Seat eae 

Case Bill, 

Casper, Wye. +508 

Caspian Sea, 638 ‘ 

Casualties: War, 259-60 

Catalogs: Postal rate, 1 

Gator sles Club: First 


_ Cathedrals: European, 650 
- Gatholie Churches, 702 

See also Roman Catholic 
Cattle: 
_ Prices: farm, 318 
Production: world, 661 
Caucasoids, 700 

Caves and Caverns, 641 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 58, 124 
Celebes, 587, 634 
Ceilophane: Invention, 698 
Celluloid: Invention, 698 
Cemeteries, National, 181, 183 
Census: 
Congressional apportion- 
‘ ments, 212 

Divisions: U. S., 144 
Established, 266 

See also Population 
Centare, 689 
entigrade scale, 692 
Central America: 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 


Map, 59 

entralia, {ll., 656 

Century of Progress Exhibition, 
668 


Ceylon: 
General information, 492-93 
rating, 662 


Trade: with U. S., 332 
had, 533 

\; ea & population, 533 

in (meas.), 

| stores: Sales, 299 
National Commit- 


S27 
, Battle of, 664 
hamberlain, Neville, 671, 673 
icellorsville, Battle of, 666 
nel pene: 476 


Vi 58, 124, 441 


‘Longitude & latitude, 441 
c a 441 
18 


3: Mileage, 44-49, 114-15 
nooga, Tenn., 58, 124 


ese: 


ring: value, 289 
who oe 317 


Discoveries, 699 Wee asad U.6.S.R.: alliance with ¢ Cc 

Elements, - 696-97 | -munists, 685 

Nobel prizes, 718-21 United Nations, 740 
Cherbourg, France, 678 Wall of China, 651 ~ 


Chess: Champions, 855° World ee ee 260 

Chester, Pa., 124 Chinese (U. S.); 

Chesterfield Istands, 544 | Births, 138 Bp 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: Population: by state, 130 
Climate, 122 See also Nonwhite races — 
Longitude & latitude, 441 Chinese-Japanese War, 666 
Magnetic declination, 441 Chinese Turkestan. See eer 
Population, 92 Chosen. See Korea 
Time zone, 58 Christ. See Jesus 

Chiang Kai-shek, 510-11 Christian Science, 704 
Kidnaped, 670 Christianity: 


President, 673, 684 Christians: number, 701 


Chicago, Iil.: tablished over Europe, 664 — 
General information, 99 See also individual churches — 
Building: tallest, 659 Christmas, 116, 716 
Century of Progress, 668 Christmas Island, 494, 505 
Climate, 122 Chromite: Production, 666 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 | Chromosphere, 445 
Fair employment practice Chronology, 664-88 


laws, 356 Chrysler Building, 65f 

Fire (1871), 656 Chungking, China: 

Government, 112 Communists capture, 685 — 

Longitude & latitude, 441 Fire (1949), 656 

Magnetic declination, 441 Longit’ de & latitude, 440 

Maps, 34-35 Populavion, 510 

Museums, 184-85 Time of day, 440 

National Conventions, 201 | Church of England, 713 

Newspapers: leading, 176 Churches: 

Planetarium, 451 Leading: U. 8., 701-05 

Population: growth, 124 Number: by city, Seer 

Population: aos rank, 653 See also Religion 

Time zone, 5 Churchill, Winston, 470 . b 
Chickamauga, Battle of, 666 “Blood, sweat, tears” speech 
Chickens: 673 3 


On farms, 295 Conference with Willkie, 674 i 
Prices: farm, 318 Prime Me: (1940), 673 

Chief Justices: Cicero, Iil., : 
List, 237 Cincinnati, Obie: 

Salary, 226 General information, 99 

Children: Art Museum, 186 
Aid, 347 Building: tallest, 659 
Child labor, 238, 243 Deaths: motor-vehicle, | 
Children’s hospitals, 151 Government, 112 
U.N. Fund for Children, 245] Longitude & latitude, 44 

Chile: Magnetic declination, 44 
General information, 508-10 National Conventions, 20: 
Birth rate, 144 Newspapers: leading, 17 
Currency: par value, 331 Population: growth, 124 
Death rate, 144 Time zone, 58 
Earthquake (1939), 655 Circle: Formulas, 691 
Holiday: national, 652 Circular measure, 691 
International Bank, 329 Circulations: Newspapers 
Labor: purchase power, 307 magazines, 175-78 é 
Minerals: rating, 660 Circumference: Formula, 6§ 
Trade: with U. S., 326, 332} Circus Museum, 188 
United Nations, 740 Cirrhosis of liver, (33, 137 
Volcanoes, 640 Cities (U. S.): 

China: General information, 96— 
General Information, 510-15 Area, 124-27 ; 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 Area: largest city, 103 
Aid: legislation, 245 Bonds: sales, 301, 302 
Armed forces: rating, 663 Climate, 122 
Birth rate, 663 Deaths: motor-vehic 
Britain: recognizes Com- Easternmost city, 73 

munists, 685 First chartered city, Le bs 
Canton: capture, 685 Governments, 112 is 
Chunking: capture, 685 Largest: by state, 72-92 
Currency: par value, 331 Loan rates: commercial, 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 Longitude & latitude, 
Exploration, 630 : Magnetic declinations, 
Floods, 655 Mileages between, 44. 
Life expectancy, 145. 115-16 bef 
Minerals: rating, 660 Newspapers: leading, oh 
Mukden: capture, 684 Number, 131, 132 
Nanking: capture, 684 Oldest city, 76 
Nine Power Treaty, 239 - Population (1910-50), 
Structures, 651 Southernmost city, 7 


Trade: with U. S., 326, 332} Cities (world): 
U. S.: White Paper, 684 Capital: highest, ‘hs 


GER ; 
L oitiae & latitude, 440 
Population, 653 
Time of day, 440 
Citizenship: U, 8.: defined, 274 
_ See also Naturalization 
City managers: Salaries, 112 


‘See also General informa- 
; tion under individual 
cities 


Civil Aeronautics Board, 234 
Civil-defense bill, 247 


Civil Service: 
eae Service Commission, 
35 
Oy areal established, 
666 


_ * Federal, 348 
Civil War, American, 195—96 
- _-~-Casualties, 259 


_. — Events, 666 
oraten Conservation Corps, 241, 
66 
Clarksburg, W. Va., 91 
Classification: 


Man: races, 700 
Plants & animals, 699 
Selective Service, 256 
_ Clay, Henry, 202-03, 230, 236 
Clay industry: 
; Establishments, 286, 289 
' Hours worked, 308 
a Income, 285 
et Manufacturing: value, 289 
Production, 290 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 238 
Cleaning plants:.Number, 300 
Cleopatra, 386, 664 
Cleveland, Grover: 
Biography, 222 


> : Cabinets, 232 
*. Elections, 203, 211 
‘ Family, 227 


+ «~Hall of Fame, 722 
_ Minority President, 277 
‘ Nominations, 201 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
{ General information, 99-100 
oe. Building: tallest, 659 
Climate, 122 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Gi Fair employment practice 
a laws, 356 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
, Magnetic declination, 441 
a Museums, 186 
B _ National Convention, 201 
‘Newspapers: leading, 176 
- Population: growth, 124 
_ Time zone, 58 
Cleveland folpert Ohio, 124 
Clifton, N. J., 124 
® Climate: 
esCities:’ DU. S.,.122 - 
7 World: extremes, 642 
Phe Clinton Engineer Works, 89 
Clocks: 
Imports, 324 
Oo een clock: invention, 
Rroidians (museum), 184 
Closed shop: Defined, 356 
- Cloth: Measures, 693 
. Clothing. industry: 
Consumer spending, 314 
Establishments, 286, 289, 297 
_ Hours worked, 308 


Income, 285 ; 
_ Manufacturing: value, 289 
ng Prices: index, 316 
‘eo 
aia k, 
are 


Sales, 298 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 


Cloture: Defined, 199 
Clovis, N, Mex., 58, 84 
Coal industry: 


Coal products: manufac- 
ture, 289, 290 

Establishments, 289 

Exports, 324 

Hours worked, 310 

Income, 284 

Production: U. S., 291 

Production: world, 660 

Railroad carloadings, 299 

UMW, 356 

Wages, 310 

Workers: number, 289 


Coast Guard (U. S,): 


Academy, 256 
Allowances, 257 
History, 256 

Officers, 257 

Pay, 257 

Personnel: by year, 260 


Coast Guard Academies: 


Government funds, 160 
Coastline: U. 8.: by state, 123 


Cochin-China, 542—43 
Cocoa: 


Consumption, 295 
Imports, 324 


Cocoanut Grove: Fire, 656 
Cocos Islands, 494, 517 
Coffee: 


Consumption, 295 
Imports, 324 
Prices: retail, 317 
Coke: 
Production, 291 
Railroad carloadings, 299 
Collect-on-delivery mail, 191 


College of Cardinals, 711~12 


Colleges: 
Accredited, 162-74 
Ancient & modern, 644-45 
Degrees: 
Graduates, 157—58 
Junior colleges, 156 
Libraries, 647 
Presidents, 162-74 
Scents surviving through, 

15 
United States, 162-74, 646 

Collisions: Deaths, 140 

Colombia: 

General information, 515-16 
Airlines: rating, 662 
Currency: par value, 331 
Holiday: national, 652 
International Bank, 329 
Minerals: rating, 660 
Trade: with U. &., 326, 332 
United Nations, 740 
Volcanoes, 640 

Color photography: 

698 


Colorado: 
General information, 73-74 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 20, 22 
ieee representation, 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 


Invention, 


Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: lunch program, 
160 


academic, 159, 161 


Education: statistics, 155 
pee: statistics, 19, 205- _ 


Executions: method, 152 

Fair employment practice 
laws, 356 

Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 

Map, 56 } 

Marriages: statistics, 146 1 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 r 

Mountain peaks, 119 

Newspapers: number, 175 BS 

Population (1860-1950), 128— 


23 
Population: by sex, 131 
density, 127 


Population: 
Population: marital status, 
racial, 130 


147 
1 yrs, & over, , 
i 


Population: 
Population: 2 
131 
Taxes, 339 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
Colorado River, 120, 630 ‘ 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 74, 186 
Gonere Academic degrees, 


compensa- 


Colosseum, 649 , 
Colossus: Rhodes, 631 zs 
Columbia, S. C., 58, 124, 444 
bt Broadcasting System, 
78 ne 


Columbia River, 108, 120, 655 — 
Columbus, Christopher, 386, 683 
Columbus, Ga., 58, 124 
Columbus, Ohio: ; a 
Area, 124 fer 
Building: tallest, 659 ae 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 176 
Population, 124 
Time zone, 58 ! 
Columbus Day, 116, 715 ; 
Combustion: Nature of, 609 
Comets, 446—47 », 
Cominform. See Communist 6 
formation. * } 


Secretaries, 232-33. 

Comments and Labor, U. S. D 
of, 229 

Secretaries, 232 
Commercial schools, 157 

Income, 285 ty 
Commissioner: Baseball, 
Commissions: City, 112 
Committees: ~ 

Congressional, 24 Esk 

National: chairmen, 22 
Commons, House of. See Parlia- 


ment ; 
basta ete IS British, — 
See also individual nat 
Communications: ; 
Countries: leading, 6 
Establishments, 286, 
FCC, 234 
Income, 285 “ 
ITU, 743 ¥ 
Communism: 
Hollywood inquiry, 682 
Taft-Hartley Act, 686 


- Communism—(cont.) Education: lunch Program, Corn: ; a 
University of California, 686 160 Prices: tants 318 Lee 


2 See also Union of S.S.R. \ Education: statistics, 155 Production: U. 8., 295-96 
Communist Information Bureau: Elections: statistics, 19, 205— Products: consumption, 3 
Denounces Tito, 684 11 Corona: Solar, 446 © 
Formation, 682 Executions: method, 152 Corporations: 
US.S.R., 622 Fair employment practice Assets & liabilities, 286 
“Communist Manifesto,” 666 : laws, 355 X Number, 286 
Communist party: Government, 113 Taxes: collections, 306 
Election statistics, 206-08 Holidays, 116 - Taxes: federal, 336 
11 leaders ele, 688 Hospitals: Dumber, 151 Taxes: state, 339-41 : 
Internal Security Act of Map, 50 Corpus Christi (holiday), 716 | 
1950, 246 Marriages: ’ statistics, 146 Corpus Christi, Tex., 58, 124 — 
Communists: ‘ Motor vehicles: laws, 154 Corregidor, 676 
‘France: Cabinet, 681 Newspapers: number, 175 Corrigan, Douglas, 671 
Italy: elections (1948), 682 Population (1790-1950), 128—/} Corsica, 536 : 
Pope: excommunication, 29 Fibak Corvallis, Oreg., 87 
684 Population: by sex, 131 Cost of living: 
Como, Lake, 5 Population: density, 127 And wages, 312 
- Comoro rere 7530, 639, 656 Population: marital status, By year: chart, 315-16 
Composers: 147 Costa Rica: 


Opera & operetta, 422-24 Population: racial, 130 General Information, 51613) 
Compromise of 1850, 195 Shore line, 123 Birth rate, 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, Currency: par ‘value, 331 

131 : Death rate, 144 


Taxes, 340 Holiday: national, 652 
Time zone, 58 Trade: with U. S., 332 
Unemployment: compensa- United Nations, 740 
tion, 346 Volcanoes, 640 oe 
Voting: qualifications, 213 Cotton Bowl (football), 7°78 
Connecticut River, 120 Cotton gin: Invention, 698 — 
Conscientious objectors, 349 Cotton industry: : 
Flag, 280 Constantinople, 664 Bale: weight, 692 
President & Vice President, See also Istanbul Consumption, 291 : 
Constitution (U. S.): Exports, 324 x 
Amendment: procedure, 272 Income: marketing, 313 
See also Civil War; Seces-} Dates Spee 265 Plantation: largest, 81 
Snel Lobe ce Prices: farm, 318 
Conferences: Text, 65.96 Production: U. 8., 295-96 
Atlantic Charter, 675 Constitutional Union party, 203 Production: world, 661 E 
Ca: Construction industry: Counci} of Europe: First mee 
Activity: by t: & year, 293 ae 685 : 
Employment, 307 . Councils: City, 112 
Establishments, 286, 288 Counterfeitin 
Expenditure, 284 ‘Arrests, 1 3 
Hours worked, 308, 310. Prisoners: federal, 152 
Houses: built, 293 -- | Counties (U. S.): 
Income, 284 ae Number: by state, 72-92 
Injuries, 309 Smallest county, ’83 


Materials: establishments, Countries: } 
297 Area & population, 652 


ongress (U. S.): Materials: sales, : 298 Highest country, 515 © 
ling time, 267, 276 Prices: wholesale, 317 ' See also individual co 
Wages, 310. tries , 
Continental. Congresses, - 278-79 Court martial: Cases, 152. 
Continental Flag, 280 Court of Justloe, International 
Continents. See iat Se con- 743 
e tinents Court tennis, 808 
ents: coincident with, | Contract bridge, 798 Courtesy: Senatorial, 199 
3 Convalescent hospitals, 151 Courts: 
f: formula, 227 Conventions, National, 200, 204 Federal: convictions, 152, 
so House; Senate 1952, 17-18 States: highest, 113 
of Industrial Organiza-| Conversion factors (math.), 694 See also Supreme Court > 
354-55 Converter: Eessemer, 698 Covington, Ky., 58, 124 
ban, 672 Coolidge, Calvin: Cowpens, Battle of, 665 
ns: leading, 355 . Blography, 224 . Cows: On farms, 295 
of Vienna, 665 - Cabinet, 233 Cransten, R. 1., 124 
Continental, 278-79 Election, 204, 211 © Crater Lake National Park . 
Family, 227 ¢ Craters:. Meteor, 451 
aera information, 74 Nomination, .201- Cream: Consumption, 295 


ture: statistics, 296 


Co-operatives; Agricuttural, 239—| Credit: Consumer, 320 | 
40, 295 . Creed: American’s, 282 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 186-88 Crete, 551, 675 
. pakeenetens Denmark, 440, 521, | Crime: 
; Arrests: Suvnnans 153 


Copeaiend theory, 699 : Execution: methods, 2 
Copper Industry: ; Prisoners: federal, me 
Imports, 324 f Crimean War, 666 
; Production: U. 8. 292 Crimes: Major: umber, 
bteeychicie, 142 Production: world, 660 Critical speed, 734 
head 138 _ | Copyrights: Procedure, 180. Critics: Awards, 730-31 
8 Coral Sea, Battle of, 676 Crops. See Farming 


Corcoran Gallery, 185 ‘ Crossword puzzle sila 


Y 
Geiictaxton: christ, BPes 
Crusades, 664 a NG 
Cuba: «: 
‘ General information, 517-18 
, Currency: par value, 331. 
Holiday: national, 652. 
Minerals: rating, 660 
Trade: rating, 662 — - 
Tradé: with U. S., $26, 332 
United - Nations, 740 
Cube: Volume, 691 
Cubes and Cube roots, 694 
Cubit, 693 
Cumberland, Md., 80 
: Curacao, 586 
Curie, Marie, 718 
Curling (sport), 85! 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Gallery of Art, 186-87 
Curtis, Charles, - 205-06 
- Curtis Cup, 815 
Custer massacre, 666 
Customs: Receipts, 305 
Cyanide: Invention, 698 
Cyclades, 551 
_ Cycles: Business, 288 
Cycling, 833-34 
Cyclotron: Invention, 698 
Cylinder: Volume, 691 
Cyprus, 493 ° 
Area & population, 469 
Czars: Russia, 396 
Czechoslovakia: 
General information, 518-2! 
i Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
“4 Birth rate, 144 
Church: government - con- 
trol, 684° 
Currency: par value, 331 
Death rate; 144: . 
>Emigration: to U. S8., 135 
Industry: rating; 662-63 | 
Life. expectancy, 145. 
Masaryk, T. G.: resigns, 669 
Minerals: rating, 660 - 
; Nazi invasion, 671 
= Oatis: imprisoned, 688 
; Partition. (1939), 
ie Trade: with U. S., 332 
_. United Nations, 740 
2] World War.-TII, 260, 678 


4 D-Day, 677 

_ Daguerreotype precess, 698 

_ Pahomey, 533, 538 

Dairy products:. 

Exports, 324 

Income: . marketing, 313 

_ Prices... retail, . 317 

af Dallas, Tex.: 

_ General information, 100 
Area, 124 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 

_ Newspapers: leading, 176 
Population: growth, 124 
Time zone, 58 

Dalton, John: Theory, 699 

_ Dams: World, 651 

 Danee ples ‘Number, 300 - 

-Danube,. 63 

Danzig, - ipatand, 672, 678 

Dardanelles, 619 

Dare, Virginia, 85 - 

Dark horse: Defined, 199. 

 Date-line, 426 - 

Davenport, -lowa: 

Area, 124. 


Fire - (4950), 657 
Museum, 187 
Population, 124 
Time zone, 58. 
Davis, Jefferson: 
Birth & death, 233 
Named President, 666 
Secretary of War, 231. 
Davis Cup, 804 ; 
Dawes, Charles G., 204 
Dawes Plan, 667 
Daylight saving time, 425 
Days: : 
Names: derivations, 424 
Sidereal, mean solar, 425 
Dayton, - Ohio, 58, 124, 176 
Dead Sea: Elevation, 632 
Deaf persons: Education, 158 
Dearborn, Mich., 
Death rates: 
Accidental: 
142 
By age, sex &.year, 141 
. By cause, 133, 137 
By country, 144 
By year, 140 
Lowest: by ‘country, 663 
Motor-vehicle: by city, 143 
Death Valley: 
Elevation, 632 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 142 


Deaths: 
Accidental: by age, 141 
by year & type, 


Accidental: 
143 
Accidental: frequency, 137 
Airplanes: first death, 733 

By sex. & year, 140 
By state, 138 
Casualties: war, 259-60 
Famous persons, 384-98 
Motor-vehicle: by age,.142 
Motor-vehicle:. by city, 143 
Motor-vehicle: by state, 142 
Motor-vehicle: by year & 
type, 140 
Railway, 143 
Debs, Eugene V., 204 
Debts: 
Bonded: by city, 96-111 
Public, 275 
United States, 305, 320 
World War I, 240, 241 
Decatur, IIL, 124 
Decimals: Fraction equivalents, 
69: z 


transportation, 


Declaration of Independence, 26!— 


Declarations of war. See World 
War II under individual 
countries 

Decoration Day, 116, 715 

Defense, U. S. Dept. of, 228 

Expenditures, 284, 305 
Legislation, 244-47 
Secretaries, 233 

Degrees: Academic, 159, 161 

Delaware: 

General information, 74-75 
Agriculture: . statistics, 
Altitudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: member, 20, 22 
Congress; representation, 


212 
Constitution: ratified, 35 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 
Deaths: number, 138 

Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 


296 


lunch program, ~ 


Education: 

160 — ‘ fone 
Education: Negroes, 158 ot 
Education: ‘statistics, 155 
Elections: statistics, 19, — 

205-11 au 
Executions: method, 152. ¥ 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 50 


Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
pepuratien (1790-1950) , 128— 


Hine 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
TORO. marital status, 
Population: racial, 130 
Fane 21 yrs. & Over, 
Shore line, 123 ? 
Taxes, 340 A. Se 
Time zone; 58 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 346 “ae 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
Delaware Bay, 
Delegates: National Conven= 
tions, 200 ‘ 
Delinquents: Education, 158 


Democratic party: 
Congress: strength, 20 
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Democratic Republican party, 202 
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Industry: rating, 662 — 

International Bank, 329 

Life expectancy, 145 
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Trade: with U. §S., 332 

United Nations, 740 i 

World War II, 260, 673 
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Dental school: 

Draft rules, 349 
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General information, 100 
Climate, 
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Government, 112 a 
Longitude & latitude, 441 _— 
Magnetic declination, 
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Newspapers: leading, 176 i 
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Time zone, 58 | “4 
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Departments: Executive, 
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Deposits. See Banks 
Depression: Beginning, 667 
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Lakes, 638 

Oceans & seas, 634 
Deserts: Principal, 636 
Des Moines, lowa: 
General information, 101 
Climate, 122 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspapers: leading, 176 
Population: growth, 124 
Time zone, 58 


Detroit, Mich.: 
General information, 101 
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Climate, 122 

- Government, 112 
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Longitude & latitude, 441 
Newspapers: leading, 176 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Population: growth, 124 
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Education: lunch program, , “Dustbowl’’: Midwest, 669 
160 : | Dutch East Indies. See In 
Education: Negroes, 158 ' -nesia : 
Education: statistics, 155 Dutch. Guiana. See Surinam 
Education: U. S. funds, 160} Dutch Timor. See Timor * 
Executions: method, 152 Dynamite: Invention, 698 
Holidays, 116 Dyname: Invention, 698. 
Hospitals: number, 151 Dysentery: Deaths, 133 
Map, 42-43 ai 
Marriages: statistics, 146 E 
Motor vehicles: iaws, 154 Perencapars 
Museums, 185 
National Convention dele- pArhare Amelia: Missing, 6' 
gates, 200 : Earth (planet), 439, 448, 450 
Newspapers: leading, 177 Earthquakes: Famous, 655 
Newspapers: number, 175 East Chicago, Ind., 124 
Population (1800-1950), 128-; East China Sea, 634 
29 : East Germany, See Germa 
Population: by sex, 131 Democratic Republic. 
Population: density, 127 East North Central States: 
Population: marital status, Economy: statistics, 287 ~~ 
147 Names, 144 


Population; racial, 130 Population: 21 yrs. & ove 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 131 

131 TV: sets & stations, 179 
Taxes, 340 East Orange, N. J., 124 
Time zone, 58 East St. Louis, JI., 124, 654 
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tion, 346 Economy: statistics, ia 

White House, 236 Names, 144 

Zoo, 643 Population: 21 yrs. & ove’ 
Divorces: 131 
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147 Easter Island, 510 

Laws: by state, 148-49 Easter Sunday, 714-715, 716 

Number: by state, 149 Eastern Orthodox Churehes, 70 

Number: by year, 150 702 + 
Doctors: Draft rules, 349 Eastport, Maine, 79, 122, 44f 
Dodecanese, 551 Eating places. See Restauran 
Dodge City, Kans., 78 Eclipses (1953), 449 Seas 
Dogs: Shows, 832 Economic .and Social Counci 
Dollar: Devaluation, 668 See United Nations - 
Dominican Republic: Economic Cooperation Adminis. 

General Information, 523-24 tration: Allotments, 323 

Birth rate, 663 See also Foreign aid : — 

Currency: par value, 331 Economic Stabilization Agence: 

Death rate, 663 234 

Holiday: national, 652 Economy: American, 283-356 

Trade: with U. S., 332 Ecuador: 

United Nations, 740 General information, 524-25 
Domestic Allotment Act, 242 Currency: par value, 331 — 
Domestic workers: Number, 307 Earthquake (1949), 655 
Douglas, Ariz., 72 Holiday: national, 652 — 
Dover, Del., 74 Trade: with U. S., 332, K 
Draft. See Selective Service United Nations, 740 G 
Drama. See Theater Volcanoes, 640 
Dresden, Germany, 548 Eden, Anthony, 669, 671 
Driving: Edinburgh, Scotland, 440, : 

Licenses, 154 €43 She 


‘Mileage charts, 44-49, 114-15 | Education: iis he : 
Speed limits, 154 Colleges: accredited, 16: 


Drowning: Deaths, 143 Colleges: statistics, 1 
Drug stores: Construction, 293 
Leading, 297 Consumer spending, 314 
Number, 297 Degrees: academic, 159 
Sales, 298 Federal aid, 160 
Drugs: Junior colleges, 156 
Pure Food & Drug Act, 238 Negroes, 158 
Wholesale, 297 Private schools, 157, 
See also Narcotics Public schools, 155-60 a 
Drunkenness: Arrests, 153 ~ School attendance laws, 
Dry goods: School lunch program, 1 
Sales, 298 Services: income, 285 
Stores: leading, 297 UNESCO, 1743 
Wholesale, 297 Veterans, 351 ; 
Dublin, Ireland, 440, 560 ; Vocational schools, 
Dubuque, lowa, 441 Edward VIII (England), ¢ 
Duck pins, 827 Emghea Wil., 657 


Dulles, John Foster, 686 Ak) 


Egg 
Duluth, Minn., 58, 8!, 124, 441 ‘onaurneetae spy 
Dunkerque: Evacuation, 674 | Exports, 324 
Dunkers, 704 Income: marketi 
Durham, N. C., 58, 124 | Prices, 317, 318 . 
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General information, 525—27 
Agriculture: rating, 661 
Ancient empire, 643 
Currency: par value, 331 
Life expectancy, 145 
Pyramids, 631 
Structures, 649 
Trade: with U. S., 326 
United Nations, 740 
World War II, 674, 678 

Egyptian mythology, 422 

Ejghteenth Amendment, 239 

Einstein, Albert: 
Arrives in U. S., 668 
Birth, 364 
Nobel prize, 719 
Relativity, 699 
Theorem, 691 

Eire. See Ireland 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: 
Biography, 16-17 
B , 364 
Election, 16-19 
Invasion of Europe, 677 
Made full general, 677 
Nomination, 201 
North Atlantic forces, 687 
SHAPE, 687 

Elba, 665 

El Centro, Calif., 441 

Elbert, Mt., 119 

Elections: 
Election Day, 116, 715, 716 
Minority Presidents, 277 
Presidential (1789-1948), 

202-11 

Presidential (1952), 16-19 
one: procedure, 200, 


‘See also Voting 
Electoral College: 
Procedure, 200 
Vote (1789-1948), 202-11 
Vote (1952), 19 


Electoral Commission, 204 
Electrical industry: 

Appliances: sales, 293 
tomers, 287 


Establishments, 297 
Hours. worked, 308, 310 


Income, 285 
Machinery, 289, 324 
. Prices: index, 316 


Production: U. S., 290 
Production: world, 662 
Sales, 298 
Wages, 308, 310 
Electricity: 
Cost of operation, 691 
Inventions & discoveries, 
698-99 
Electrocution: States using, 152 
Electromagnet: Invention, 698 
Electromagnetic waves, 699 
Electron microscope, 698 
Electrons: Discovery, 629 
Electroplating process, 698 
Elementary schools: Statistics, 
155-59 
Elements: Chemical, 696-97 
Elevations. See Altitudes 
Efevator: Invention, 698 
Eleventh amendment, 273 
Elizabeth, N. J., 125 
Elizabeth Il, 7 
Elizabeth, Princess: 
Daughter born, 686 
Marriage; 682 
North American tour, 688 
Son born, 684 
Elkins Act, 238 
Elko, Nev., 83, 441 


Ell (meas.), 693 
Ellice Islands. See Gilbert 
Elsmere, Del., 74 
El Paso, Tex.: : 
Area, 125 
Climate, 122 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Population, 125 
Time zone, 58 
El Salvador: 
General information, 607-08 
Birth rate, 144 
Currency: par value, 331 
Death rate, 144 
Earthquakes (1951), 655 
Holiday: national, 652 
International Bank, 329 
Trade: with U. S., 332 
United Nations, 740 
Volcanoes, 640 
Emancipation Proclamation, 666 
Embezzlement: 
Arrests, 153 
Prisoners: federal, 152 
Emergency Quota Act, 239 
Emergenoy Tariff Act, 239 
Emigration: From U. S., 123 
See also Immigration 
Empire State Building, 651 
Bomber crash, 679 
Empires: Ancient, 643 
Employment: 
Agencies: income, 285 
Agencies: -number, 300 
By industry & year, 307 
Countries: leading, 662 
Fair practice laws, 356 
Manufacturing: by state, 287 
Railroad, 299 
State employees, 306 
Energy: Conversion from mat- 
ter, 691 
See also Atomic energy 
Engineering: 
Income, 285 
England: 
Area, 470 
Church of England, 713 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 
Life expectancy, 145 
Poets Laureate, 729 
Population, 470 
Rulers, 397 
United with Scotland, 665 
See also Great Britain | 
Enid, Okla., 86 
Eniwetok, 96 
Enrollment. See Education — 
Entertainment. See Amusement 
Ephesus: Temple, 631 
Epileptic persons: Education, 
158 
Epiphany, 714 
Epsom Derby, 864—85 
Equinoxes, 448 
“Era of Good Foaling... 216 
Erie, Lake, (17, 638 
Erie, Pa., 58, 125 
Erie Canal, 85 
Eritrea, 529-30 
Eruptions. See Volcanoes 
Establishments: Business, 
288, 289, 297, 300 
Estate tax, 306, 337-38 
Estes Park, 100 
Estonia: 
General information, ant 
Emigration: to U. 8., 135 
World War II, 674 
See also Union of 8.8.R. 
Ether: First use, 699 
Ethiopia: 


286, 


General information, 528-30 
Agriculture: rating, 661 
Currency: par value, 331 
International Bank, 329 
Italy: invasion by, ‘669 
United Nations, 740 
Ethy! alcohol: Production, 292 
Etna, Mt., 639 ; 
Eugene, Oreg., 87, 441 
Euphrates, 637 
Europe: 
Area, 632 
Dimensions, 632 
Elevations, 632 
Emigration: to U. 8., 135 
Exploration, 630 
Industrial production, 322 
Map, 62-63 
Population, 632 
Religious, 701 
Structures: famous, 650 
U. S. travelers in, 313 . 
Volcano: only active, 639 
eurepeae Goai-Steel Community, 


European Payments “Union, 323 
European Recovery Program, 245 
Evans, Mt., (19 

Evanston, fll., 125 

Evansville, Ind., 125 

Evening schools, 160 

Evening stars (1953), 445 
Events. See Chronology 
Everest, Mt., 633 

Everglades National Park, 18 
Evolution, 699 

Evolution: 

Tennessee trial, 667 
Excess-profits taxes, 306 
Exchange Stablization Fund, 241 
Excise taxes, 306, 338-39 
Execution: Methods, 152 
Executive Depts. (U. S.), 
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Executive Departments: 
Secretaries: salaries, 226 
Expansion: U. S., 
Expenditure: 
Advertising, 302 
By cities, 96-111 
By year, 314 
Compared to income, 314 
Consumer, 314 
Educational, 155, 156, 158 
Government: U. 8., 284, 305 
Gross national product, 284 
New Plant, 291 ; 
‘States, 72-92, 306 
U. S. travelers in Europe, 
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Explorations, 630-3! 
Explosions: Famous, 656-57 
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U. 8.: by economic class, 325 
U. 8.: by year, 321 
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Fahrenheit scale, 692 
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Fair employment laws, 356 
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Falkland Islands, 490 
Area & opulation, 469 

Fall» (1953), 448 

Falling: bodies: 

Law:- discovery, 699 

Speed & distance, 691 

Falls: Deaths from, 143 

Fall River, Mass., 125 

Families:  - 

Distribution by income, 309 

Income: distribution, 311 

On relief (1934), 668 

U. S.: number by size, 132 

With telephones, 287 
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Who Was Who, 384-98 
Who’s Who, 357-83 

Fargo, N. Dak., 58, 86, 441 

Farley, James A., 227, 233 

Farmer-Labor party, 20, 204-06 

” Museum, 


hea fagiet domestic, 295 
Construction, 293 
Co-operatives, 239, 240 
_ Federal farm board, 240 
‘Homes: age of, 294 
Income, 284, 313, 315 
Legislation, 238-43, 246 
Loans: government, 238, 240 
_ Mortgages, 241, 242 
Number, 294, 296 
Population, 294 
_ Prices: and farm value, 318 
Prices: chart, 316 
Prices: index, 296 
rices: parity, 246, 318 
rices: wholesale; 317 
ute: establishments, 
Property, 294 
- Soil, conservation, 242 


_ Abdication, 10 
Fascism: Ttaly, 565—66 
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deral Communications Com- 
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Housing Administration, 
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al Security Agency, 160, A 
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College, 816-17, 820 y 


| Fenimore House, 187 


Fertilizer: Production, 292 
Field Museum, 185 
Fields: Baseball, 770 — 
Fifteenth amendment, 275 
Fighters (planes), 737 
Figure skating, 844 
Fiji, 469, 502 
Filament: Tungsten, 698 
Filling stations: ‘ 
Number, 286, 297 
Sales, 298° 
Fillmore, Millard: 
Biography, 219 
Cabinet, 231 
Family, 227 
Films. See Motion pictures 
Finance: 
Employment, 307 
Establishments, 286,°288 
Income, 285 
Fingal’s Cave, 64) 
Finland: 
General el 530-92 
Birth rate, 144, 
Currency: par Bees 331 
Death rate, 144, 663 
Emigration: to'U. 6., 135 
Industry: rating, 662 
International Bank, 329 
Life expectancy, 145 
Trade: rating, 662 
Trade: with U.S., 332 
World War II, 260, 673, 678 
Firearms: Deaths from, 143 
Fireballs, 450 
Fires; 
Famous, 656—57 
Fire insurance, 304 
“Fireside chat”: First, 668 
Firms: Number, 286, 288, 289, 
297, 300 
First Fruits, Feast of, 715 
First International, 666 
Fisheries: 
Imports, 324 
Income, 284 
Fishing: Records, 848 
Five Year Plans, 620, 623 
Flag: 
Confederate, 280 
‘German: swastika, 669 
U. S.: etiquette, 230-82 
U: 8.: Flag Day, 715 
U.S.: history, 280 
Urs: 2 Pledge to, 282 
Flagstaff, Ariz., 441 


Flax: 
Flaxseed: prices, 318 
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Imports, 324 
Flint, Mich., 58, 
Floods: Famous, 655 
Florence, Italy, 646, 647 
Florida: 
General information, 75-76 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 


Congress: members, 20, 22 
y Congrern: representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 - 
Divorces: statistics, 148—49: 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Baca Gn: lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 158: 
Education: ‘statistics, 5 
satin: statistics, 19, 205- 
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Executions: method, 152 
Government, 113 4 
Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 
Hurricanes, 656 

Map, 51 

Marriages: weetintion 146 © 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 


Newspapers: number, 175 

a tion (1830-1950), bs | | 

Population: by sex, 131 
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he aa marital status, 

Population: racial, 130° 
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Shore line, 123 q 

_ Time zone, 58 . 

Unemployment: compensa 
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Voting: quelifications, 213 
Flour: 

Consumption, 295 

Pri¢es: retail, 317 

See also Wheat 
Flowers: 

Of month, 721 

State, 72-92 
Fly and bait casting, 848 = 
Flying Enterprise (freighter), 7 
Flying shuttle: Invention, 698 
Food and Food industry: ~— 
Calories, 695 
Consumer spending, 314 s 
Consumption, 295° 
Establishments, 286, 289, 297 
Exports, 324, 325 
FAO, 742 4 
Grocery stores: leeaing, aer7 
Hermetic sealing, 698 — 
Hours worked, 308 
Imports, 324, "$25 
Income, 285 
Manufacturing: value, 280 
Prices, 317 
Prices: farm, 318 
Prices: index, 316 
Production: U.8., 296 
Production: world, 661-62 
Purchases: working time 

quired,: 307 
Pure 28 and Drug. Act 238 ‘ 


Workers: “‘humber, 289 
Football, 877-883 

Bowl games, 877-73 ; 
Clubs; number, 300 
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Famous neriens records, 878 
History, 8! 
Measurements, 828 © 
Professional, 833 t 
West Point: cribbing, 688 
Ford Foundation, 687 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, 39 
Foreign aid: Legislation, 244 
See also Marshall plan 
Foreign-born population, 
Foreign exchange)! 1329 
Foreign Joveateenes: In U. 
327-28 
Foreign phrases, 413 
Forestry; 
Countries: Jeading, cot 
Income, 284 
Resources, 118 4 
State forests, “72-92. fe 
Forgery: % 
Arrests, 153 
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rmosa, 514 

Life expectancy, 145 
Formulas: Common, 691 
Forrestal, James, 233, 684 
Fort Dearborn, 99 — 

Fort McHenry, 97 

Fort Smith, Ark., 73 

Fort Sumter, 88 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 58, #25 
Fort Worth, Tex., 58, 122, 
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Fountain pen: Invention, 698 

_ Fourteen Points speech, 667 

4 Fourteenth amendment, 274—75 
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Se Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
: Airlines: rating, 662 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Birth rate, 144 


Currency: par value, 331 
Death rate, 144 ; 
ECA: allotments, 323 
Emigration: to U.S., 135 
Employment: rating, 662 
§S-nation treaty (1948), 682 
4-power pact (1933), 668 
French Revolution, 665 
Germany: pact (1938), 672 
Industry: production, 322 
Industry: rating, 662-63 
International Bank, 329 


Life expectancy, 145 


Minerals: rating, 660-61. 
Museums, 647 

MSA: allottments, 323 
Rulers, 398 ~ 
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Trade: rating, 662 

Trade: with U. S., 326, 332 

United Nations, 740 _ 

- Universities, 645. 

‘World War II, 260, 672-78 

ranco, Francisco, 609 

Plebiscite (1947), 681 

Recognized by U. 8., 672 

Starts civil war, 670 

} Franco-Prussian War, 666 

Frankfort, Ky., 78 
Franklin Institute, 185 
Fraud, 152, 153. 

ier-Lemke Act, 242 

erick, Md., 80 
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Britain: alliance (1947), 681 


Labor: purchase power, 307 
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pocenst government: first, 


ch Somaliland. See Somall- 


Area & population, 533 


Frequency modulation: 


Invention, 698 
' Stations: by city, 96-111 
Stations: U. 8., 178 
Fresno, Calif., (22, 125, 441 
Frick Collection, 184 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Friends (Quakers), 193, 704 
Fruit: 
Consumption, 295 
Exports & imports, 324 
Income: marketing, 313 
Prices, 317, 318 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus, 686 
Fuel: 
Electricity source, 290 
Prices, 316, 317 
Production, 290, 291 
See also Coal: Gas; Oil 
Fujiyama, 639 
Furies (myth.), 416 
Furniture industry: 
Establishments, 289, 297 
ee center of U. S., 


Hours worked, 308 
Income, 285 
Manufacturing: value, 289 
8ales, 298 
Stores: leading, 297 
Wages, 308 
Workers:-number, 289 
Furs: Imports, 324 
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Gabon, 533, 538 
Gadsden, Ala., 125 
Gadsden Purchase, 117 
Galilee, Sea of, 564 
Gallon: Defined, 691 
Galveston, Tex., 58, 125, 656 
Gambia, 477 
Area & population, 469 
Gambier, 543 
Gambling: Arrests, 153 
Gandhi, Mohandas K., 495—96 
Garden City, Kans., 58, 441 
Gardner Museum, 187 
Garfield, James A.: 
Biography, 221 
Cabinet, 231 
Election, 203 
Family, 227 
Minority President, 277 
Nomination, 201 
Garner, John N., 206, 207, 236 
Gary, Ind., 58, 125, 356 
Gas industry: : 
Income, 284 
Kerr bill, 246 
Production, 291 
Gases: Laws: discovery, 699 


| Gasoline: 


Exports, 324 
Rationing: beginning; 676 
Tax: by state, 154 
General Assembly. See United 
Nations 
Geneva, Switzerland, 613 
Genghis Khan, 388, 664 
Genoa, Italy, 565 
Geographic centers: 
North America, 86 
States, 72-92 
United States, 117 
Geographical mile, 693 
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Mape; 33-71, 
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v §S.: census divisions, 144 
U. 8.: coastline, 123 
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U. 'S.: map, 57 3 
U. S.: mountain peaks, 119 
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U.S.: rivers, 120-21 . 
World: caves & caverns, 641 
World: deserts, 636 
World: geysers, 641-42 : 
World: highest & lowest _ 
points, 632 . % 
World: islands, 634 
World: lakes, 638 . 
World: mountain peaks, 633 
World: oceans & seas, 634 
World: rivers, 637-38 
World: volcanoes, 639-40 
waterfalls, 635 — 


World: 
George VI (England), 470, 670_ 
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George (Greece), 549, 669, “680 
Goorge Washington Bridge, 654 ; 
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General information, 76 £5 
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Altitudes, 118 . 
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German Democratic Repu 
General information, 54 
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Map, 62-63 i 
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General information, 
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German Republic—(cont.) 
Map, 62-63 

Minerals: rating, 660-61 

MSA: allotments, 323 

Peace Contracts, 248 

Trade: with U. 8., 326, 332 

Germantown, Battle of, 665 

Germany: 

General information, 544—49 

Berlin: blockade, 683, 684 

Debt moratorium (1934) , 669 

Emigration: to U. 8., 135 

- Farben explosion, 656 

Flag: Nazi, 669 

4-power pact, 668 

France: pact (1938), 672 

Hindenburg: death, 669 

Italy: Tae (1939), 672 

Jews, 668, 669 

_ Labor: purchase power, 307 
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Populenee. (1790-1950), 128— 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
Pop selon: marital status, 
Population: racial, 130 

a Aepaalcaeh 21 yrs. & over, 


Shore line, 123 


Taxes, 340 

Time zone, 58 

Urempls ent: compensa- 

tion, 3: 

Voting: Gualiice ions, 213 
Massash wee s Handicap, 867 
Massive, Mt., 119 ~ 
Bethe Friction: invention, 


Maternity hospitals, tin. f 
Mathematics = P 


| Mausoleum: Halicarnassus, 631 ie ; 


Conversion captors: 694 
Cubes & cube roots, 694 
Decimals & fractions, 694 
Formulas, 691 
Interest: simple, 692 
Mean & median, 694° 
Measures, 689-93 
Roman numerals, 692 
Squares & square roots, 64 
Weights, 689-93 ; 
ne Conversion to energy, ; 


Mahorhara: 633 
Mauna Kea, 640 | 
Mauna Loa, 633, 639° 
Maundy Thursday, 716 
Mauritania, 538 

Area, & Papriatlon. 533 
Mauritius, 478 : 

Area & population, 469 


Mayflower (ship), 278 
Mayflower Compact, 278 
Mayors: 
Names, 96-111 
Terms & salaries, 112 
Mc. See Mac ase 
Mean (math.): Defined, 694 
Mean-solar time, 450 : 
Measles: Deaths, 133 
Measurement ton, 693 
Measures: 
Defined, 689-93 
Sports, 828 
Meat: — 
Consumption, 295 iat 
Exports & imports, 324 
Income: marketing, 313 
Prices: farm, 318 
Prices: retail, 317 | 
Production: world, 661533 
Wipolees establishments, 
Y 
Mechanics: Inventions, 698-99 
Medford, Mass., 125 : 
Medford, Oreg., 87 cf 
Median: Defined, 694 © 
Mediation and Conciliation Se ry: 
ice, 353 * 
Medical care: Consumer ene 
‘ing, 314 
Medicine: 
Discoveries, 699 
Hospitals, 151 ; 
Nobel prize: 1952, 12 
Nobel prizes, 717-21 
Services: income, 285 
Mediterranean Sea, 634 ~ ie op 
Meetings: How to’ conduct, 25- 


32 
Mékong, 637 ‘ 
Melbourne, Austiatla,’ 440, 500 
Melting point: Chemi 

ments, 696-97 | “WN 
Melville (isl.): , Area, 634 
‘Memel, 672 a 
Memorial Day, ae 7A5 
Memorial Park, National, 
Memortals, National, 
‘Memphis, Tenn.: 

General ‘Informatio 
Deaths: motor-v: 
Government, 112 i 
Longitude & latitud: 
Magnetic declinatic 
Newspaper: leadin 
Population: oo 
5 ; 


‘Time'zone, 

Men: é 
Births: males, 140 

'. College graduates 158 
ae ue é b age 


Index 


909 


a 


Life eestor 139, 145 
Marital status, 1 
Marriage Pete 150 


Number: by age & race, 133 


Number: by state, 131 
Workers, 311 
Mendel laws: Discovery, 699 
Meningitis: Deaths, 133 
Mennonites, 705 
Mental deficients: 


158 
Mental diseases: Hospitals, 151 
Merchant fleets: 


Education, 


Mercury (planet), 445, 448 
Symbol, 439 
Transit (1953), 449 
Mercury-vapor lamp, 698 
Meridian, Miss., 81 
“Merit rating” systems, 346 
Merit system: Established, 666 
Merrimac and Monitor, 666 
Mesa, Ariz., 72 
Mesa Verde National Park, 181 
Mesabi Range, 81 
Mesopotamia, 559 
Messina, Strait of, 567 
Metals industry: 
Countries: leading, 660-61 


Establishments, 286, 289, 297 


Hours worked, 308, 310 
Imports, 324 
Income, 284, 285 
Manufacturing: value, 289 
Prices: wholesale, 317 
Production, 290, 292 
Sales, 298 
Wages, 308, 310 
Workers: number, 289 
Meteorology: WMO, 743 
See also Climate 
Meteors, 450-5! 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 689 
Methanol: Production, 292 
Methodism: 
Churches: U. 8., 703 
Founded, 713 
Methodist Church, The, 703 
Bishops, 707 
Metric system, 689-90 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 659 
Metropolitan Museum, (84 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 667 
Mexican Cession, 117 
Mexiean War, 666 
Mexico: 
General Information, 578-80 
Agriculture: rating, 661 
Airlines: rating, 662 
Birth rate, 144, 663 
Conquest, 630 
Currency: par value, 331 
Death rate, 144 
Emigration: to U. S., 135 
Holiday: national, 652 
International Bank, 329 
Life expectancy, 145 
Minerals: rating, 660-61 
Oil: seizure, 671, 672 
Time zone, 425 
Trade: with U. &., 326, 332 
United Nations, 740 
Volcanoes, 640 
Mexico, Gulf of: 
Dimensions, 634 
U. S.: water area, 117 
Mexico City, Mexico, 440, 653 
Miami, Fla.: } 
General information, 104 i 
Climate, 122 : 
Government, 112 


a Leading, 662- 
pisronant Marine Academy, U. S., 


Longitude & latitude, 441 

Magnetic declination, 441 

Newspapers: leading, 176 

Population: growth, 125 

Time zone, 58 

Michigan: 

General Information, 80-8! 
iculture: statistics, 296 

Altitudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 

Census division, 144 

Cities & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 20, 22 

Spe hae representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148—49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Soe wend lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 155 
oper statistics, 19, 205— 
Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 54 

Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
GD Shale get (1810-19 0), 128— 


pipalation’ by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 


ae Aiea be marital status, 

Population: racial, 130 

Popo 21 yrs. & over, 
13 

Time zone, 58 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 346 


Voting: qualifications, 213 
Michigan, Lake, 638 

First navigated, 630 

U. &.: water area, 117 
Mieron: Defined, 693 
Mieroseope: Invention, 698 
Middle Atlantic States: 

Economy: statistics, 287 

Names, 144 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, 

131 


TV: sets & stations, 179 
Middle Congo, 538 

Area & Pepeaere 533 
Midway, 95, 
Mil (meas.): Defined, 693 
Milan, Italy, 440, 565 
Mileage charts: U. S., 44-49, 


114-15 
Miles City, Mont., 
Military Academy, u oe 254, 688 
Government funds, 160 
Military assistance. See Foreign 
aid 
Military 


Armed 
forces 


Military Parks, National, 181, 182 
Milk industry: 

Consumption, 295 

Prices, 317, 318 

Production: world, 661 
Milky Way, 445 
Millikan, Robert A., 719 
Millimicron: Defined, 693 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

General information, 104 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 

Fair et wa sake practice 

laws, 3. 
Government, 112 
Layton Gallery, 187 


forces. See 


Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population: growth, 125 
Time zone, 58 
Mindanao: Area, 634 
Mindszenty, Josef Cardinal, 684 
Minerals. See Coal; Metals 
Mining: 
Employment, 307 
Establishments, 286, 288 
Hours worked, 310 
Income, 284 
Injuries, 309 
New plant & equipment, 291 
Safety lamp: invention, 698 
Wages, 310 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
General information, 104-05 
Climate, 122 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Fair employment practice 
laws, 356 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
National Convention, 201 
Newspapers: leading, 177 
Population: growth, 125 
Time zone, 58 
Minnesota: 
General Information, 8! 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
titudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 20, 22 
CON eTSRe: representation, 
y 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
ma rere Se lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 155 
Blcctens: statistics, 19, 205— 
1 ' 


Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 53 

Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Popusauee (1850-1950), 128— 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
Po marital status, 
Population: racial, 130 


Po: pula 21 yrs. & over, 

Taxes, 340 

Time zone, 58 } 

Unemployment: compensa- — 
tion, 346 / 

Voting: qualifications, 213 


Minnesota River, 120 
Minority Presidents, 277 
Minot, N. Dak., 88 
Mint: First, 107 
Mint Museum of Art, 187 
Miquelon. See St. Pierre 
Mississippi: 
General information, 81-82 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 23 


biisslesinptflocnty 

Congress: representation, 

< 212 

~ Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 

Deaths: number, 138 

Divorces: ‘statistics, 148-49 

Economy: statistics, 287 

Education: lunch program, 
160 

Hducation: Negroes, 158. 

Education: statistics, 155 

Elections: statistics, 19, 205— 
AT 

Executions: method, 152 

Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

i Ecppitals: number, 151. 

Map, 5 

Dees: statistics, 146 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 

Newspapers: number, 175 

zepy ation (1800-1950), 128— 
9 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
population: marital status, 


ipulation: racial, 130 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
131 


Missouri: 

- General information, 82 
culture: statistics, 296 
titudes, 118 > 
sirths: number, 138 


jes & towns, 132 
ongress: members, 21, 23 
ongress: representation, 


Peaths: number, 138 
‘Di rorces: statistics, 148-49 
tion: Negroes, 15 155 


: statistics, 19, 205— 


’ 1951), 655 
a 113 


ges: statistics, 146 
veh: cles: laws, 1 
rs: mumber, 175 
ation (1810-1950), 128- 
ie 


ulation: by sex, 131 
tio: density, 127 
‘ ma. tal status, 


ee, (i926), 656 
10 nt: compensa- 


Vote . qualifications, 213 
Mistourt” (ship); 6 679 
Missouri Compromise, 666 
Missouri River, 420, 637 
Mistietoe: Christmas, 716 ~ 
Mitchell, S. Dak., 
Mitchum, Robert, 684 
Mobile, Ala. 
Area, 125 
Climate, 122 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magneti¢ declination, 441 
Population, 125 
Time zone, 58 
Mohammedantsm, 455, 664, 701 
Mohave Desert, 636 
Molecular hypothesis, 699 
Molokai, 93 
Molotov, Vyacheslav, 672, 674 
Moluccas, 588, 639 
Monaco, 580 
Money: 
Currencies: par value, 331 
In circulation, 319 
» And interest rates, 303 
Monetary Fund, 329, 743 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 190 
Mongolia, 630, 670 
Mongolian People’s Republic: 
General information, 580-31 ~ 
Mongoloids, 700 & 
Monitor and Merrimac, 666 


e, Ba v 


Monroe Doctrine, 277. 
Montana: 

General information, 82 

culture: statistics, 296 
titudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 

Census division, 144 

Cities & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 21, 23 

Capgress: representation, 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 

Deaths: number, 138 

Divorces: statistics, 148-49 

Economy: statistics, 287 

aucaon lunch program, 

Education: ‘statistics, 155 

Elections: statistics, 19, 205- 

11 

Executions: method, 152 

Government, 113 . 

Holidays, 116 

Lal gers number, 151 

Map, 

ee ade’ statistics, 146 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 

PGSEPED EDS: number, 175 

Hops ation (1870-1950), 128— 


Pooeitiasi by. sex, 121. 
Population: density, 127 
Forulasp marital status, 
Population: racial, 130 
Population: 21 yrs. & .over, 


Voting: qualifieations, ‘213 
Unemployment: compensa- 


, 346 
h Monte Carlo, Monaco, 580 


Montenegro, 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 624 
Montgomery, Ala.: 
Area, 125 
Climate, 122 
Confederate capital, 72 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 web 
Population, 125 ~ 
Time zone, 58 
Mottdenery Ward: Beizure, 677 — 
Mont 
Jewish, 399-409 
Names: derivations, 424. 
Sidereal & synedic, 450 
Monticello, 91 
Montpelier, Vt., 90, 441 
Montreal, Que., 441, 485 d 
Menuments: National, 181, 182 
Moon, 448, 449 4 
Eclipses, 449 
Hit by radar, 679 i 
Phases (1953), 427-38 
Rise & set (1953), 427-38 
Symbol, 9 
Mooney, Tom: Pardon, 672 
Moors: Spain, 664-65 a 
Morehead Planetarium, 451 by 
Mormons, 90, 140, 705 : 
Morning stars (1953), 445. 
Morocco: EN 
General aesbitiesay tect 


Minerals: 
ne ’ 
Moscon, : 


Conferamoe, 

Fire (1812), 656 

frre me 

Library, * 646 

Longitude & latitude, 440 

Population, 653 a 3 
Time of day, 440 het 
World War WU, 675 

Mose Leads Jews from Egypt, 


Moslems: See Moham megarniann) ; 
Mosques: Famous x 
Mossadegh, Mohammed, 558 = 
“Mother of Presidents,” 86 
Motion pictures: oe 
Academy awards, 728-30 ; 
Firms: number, 286 — 2 
Income, 285 
Invention, ‘698 
Miracle: ban revoked, 9 ~~ 
Die Hs critics’ awards, 730— 


sound pictures: first, 689 _ 
Theaters: number, “300 P 
Motor: A-C: Invention, ore 
Motor vehictes: se? 
Death rate: by year, 137 
Deaths: by age, 142 
Deaths: by city, 143 ; 
sg Ba! abs 142 14 
at y year type, 
Exports, 324 “ 
Laws: arrests, 152, 153. 
Laws: by state, 154 ; 
Maps: mileage,4449 ~— 
Production: world, 663 — 
Sales, 298 : 
See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 856—58 ~ 
Motorcycling, 858 : 
Mottoes: State, 72-92 
Mound State Monument, 187 
Moundville, Ala., 187 
Mt. See name Mirek a ae 
Mt. Hamilton, Calff., a8 ‘oie 
Mt. Locke, Tex., 451. : 
Mt. McKinley National Park, am 


Mt. pacler National Park, 181, 
Mt Vernon, N. Y., 125 
Mt. Vernon (Va.), 91 
Mt. Wilson bservatory, 451 
Mountain States: 
Economy: ‘statistics, 287 
Names, 1 
Seton 21 yrs. & over, 


__ TV: sets & stations, 179 
Mountains: 
Heights: U. 8,, 119 
Heights: world, 633 
Highest in eastern U. 8., 85 
See also Volcances 
Mozambique, 604 
Area & population, 603 
Mules: On farms, 295 
4 Muncie, Ind., 125 
Munich, Germany? 
Beer-hall putsch, 667 
Longitude & latitude, 440 
Population, 545 
State Library, 646 
_. Time of day, 440. 
Murders: 
Murder, Inc., 673 
Number, 153° 
Murray, Utah, 90 
Muscatine, fowa, 78 
Muscle Shoals, 72, 240 
Muses (myth), pats: Se oe 
Museums: © - at 
United Btates,. 184-88 | 
_ World, 647=48 f 
Music: eae 
N. ¥. critics? ace, “931 
Opera, composers, 422-24 - 


Pulitzer prizes; 728 
Muskogee, Okla., 86 ° 
Mussolini, Benito, 565—66 


ete Pass meeting, 674, 


a4 Depo 

ay Mutual Broadeasting System, 178 
Mutual =e peal Agency: Allot- 
i ments, 323 

Mutual Security Appropriation 
: Bill, 247 

Mythology: 

Egyptian, 

_ Greek & oman" 441-20 
Norse, 420-22 | 


pees 


NRA. See National Recovery 
Administration 
megesal: sla 440, 679 


Nanking, China: - 
Communists pare 684 
Japanese sack, 671 
_ Longitude & latitude, 440 
Population, 510 
Time of day, 440 
a4, Nantes, Edict of, 532 
A Bib i bee ae ; 
rary, 
Longitude & latitude, 440 
Museum, 647 
Population, 565 
_. Time of day, 440. : 
Napoleonic Wars, 665 
larcotic laws: °° ton 
Arrests, 153° 
Re ies, 152 


>a 


aim 


Nashua, N. #, 83 
Nashville, ‘Tonn.t 
Area, 125 
Climate, 122 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population, 125 
Time zone, 58 
Nassau, Bahamas, 484 
Natal, 482 
National Academy of Design, 184 
National Air Museom, 185 
National Anthem, 279 
National Battlefield Parks, 181, 


182 
Meticns! Battlefield Sites, 181, 
National Broadeasting Co., 178 
National Capital Parks, 181, 183 
National Cemeteries, (81, 183 
arg Collection of Fine Arts, 
5 
National Conventions, 200, 201 
Year 1952, 17-18 
National Democratic party, 203 
National Gallery of Art, 185 
National Geographic Society, 183 
National Guard, 246 
National Historic Sites, 181, 183 
National Historical Parks, 181, 
182 
National Housing Act, 242, 243 
National income. See Ineome: 


pone Industrial Recovery Act, 


See also National Recovery 
- Administration~ ‘= * 
National Labor Relations Act, 242 
National Labor Relations Board, 
235, 242, 353 
National League. See Baseball; 


‘ootball 
National Mediation Board, 235, 
353-54 
National Memorial Park, I81, 182 
National Memorials, (81, 183 
National Military Parks, 181, 182 
National Monuments, 181, 182 
National Park System, Aran 
National Parkways, !81 
National Production authority: 
686 
National Rallroad Adjustment 
* Board, 354 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion: - 
Legislation, 241 
Parade, 668 


Supreme. Court voids, 669 
National Republican party, 202 
National Security Act of 1947, 


244 ‘ 
National Zoological Park, 643 ~ 
Natural gas. See Gas 
natant history: Museums, 184— 


Natural selection: Theory, 699 
Naturalization, 134 


Nauru, 502 
Area’ & pulation, 469 
Nautical mile: Defined, 693 


Naval Academy, U. S.,. 254-55 
Government funds, 160 
Naval treaty (1922), 667, 669 
Navies (world), 663 

Navigation: 


Nautical mile: defined, 693 

Ship canals, 663 
“§teathships?: srewonds, 452 
Navy (U. S.): 

Allowaiaces, 257-58 


Appropriation: 2. emergency, 
Aveta: le 


elation, 245 
Casualties, 


Gourt martin? cases, 152 
History, 255 - 

Insign a, 257 

Legislation, 246-47 \ 
Naval Academy, 254-55 
Naval Air Station, 88 
Naval War Oollege, 88 
Officers, 257 
Pay, 257-58 


Personnel: b ar, 257— 
280" y ye eee 


s. Dent. of, 229° 
Expenditure, 305 ; 
Secretaries, 230-33 ry 

Nazarene, Church of, 704 — 

Nazism, 545 y 

Neap Tides, 449 

Nebraska: 
cones) Information, 82-83 

iculture: edie ve 
a titudes, 118 
Births: number, 138° 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns,.132 
Congress: members, 21, 23 
Se : representation, — 
Deaths: motor-vebi 
Deaths: number, 138: 
Divorces :> statistics, — 
Economy: statistics, : 
maucsttons lunch ‘prog 
Education: statistics, 
ethene statistics, 19 


Executions: method, 
Government, 113 — 
Holidays, 116 - 
Sores number, 


Motor vehicles: laws 
» Ne apers: number 
Population (1850-1956 


-Population: by sex, 133 
Population: density, i 
Population: marital 


47 
Population: racial, 1 
Population: 21 iS 

131 ’ 
Time zone, 58 
Were: ent: 

tion, 3: 
Voting: 
Needles, Cal 
Negeb, 564 
Negroes: — 
Births, 138 
Education, 158 — 

Haiti, 552-53 _ 03 
Population: by state, 

Supreme Court, 

See also Nonwhit 
Negrolds, 700 
Negros (Isl.), 598 
Nehru, Pandit Jawahar 
Neil Award, 797 

Nejd, 456 


ay Hee 
co! ae 
Aeaggations 


ee 


Nepal, 583 oS 
Nephritis: neal 
Neptune (planet), 4 
Symbol, 439 
Nervous diseases; 
191 


etherlande: 
’ General information, 583-8° 
Agriculture: rating, 661-6 5 
Airlines: rating, 662 
Birth rate, 144 
_ Currency: par maine, 331 
_ Death rate, 144, 
ECA: eueeieaaia! "U3 
Emigration: to U, 135 
'5-nation pact (isi), "682 
Flood (1228), 6 

Industry: apes 322 
International Bank, 329 
Life expectancy, 148 
MSA allotments, 323 


Trade: rating, 662 

Trade: with U. 8., 326, 332 
United Nations, 740 

7 World ‘War I, 260, 673, 677, 


See Indo- 


- 678 
etheriands Indies. 


gutrality Acts, 239, 242 
Neutron: Discovery, 699 
Nevada: 

eneral information, 83 
iculture: statistics, 296 


onomy: statistics, 287 
f cation: lunch program, 


ducation: statistics, 155 
: pa statistics, 19, 205— 


ecutions: method, 152 

vernment, 113 

lidays, . 116 

eae: number, 151 
es: statistics, 146 


: ey sex, 131- 
tion: density, 127 
: marital status, 


ition: racial, 130 
21s ‘yrs. & over, 


ent: compensa- 


ng t umontons, 213 
wal 6: 


ator, Mass., 126 


! with 
¢ jedonia, 543-44 


eaecnent fleet: rating, 662~ 


TV: sets & eceatona 119-5 
New Guinea, British. See FRPus 
New Guinea (isl.): 
Area, 634 
Discovery, 631 
World War II, 676, 677 
New Guinea, Netherlands, 587 
New Guinea Terr. of, 502 
Area. & population, 469 
New Hampshire: 
General information, 83 
iculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 23 
Congress: representation, 
212 
Constitution: ratified, 265 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
pie? en lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 155 
Plgetions statistics, 19, 205— 
Executions: metbod, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: nurber, Mate 


Map, 50 

. Marriages: Cstica, 

Motor vehicles: laws, 14 
ers: Dumber, 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 


Population: maerital status, 
47 


Population: racial, 
poplars 21 yrs. 
1 


Shore line, 123 
Taxes, 341 
ape pie 538 
nemp ent: compensa- 
tion, 3 336 
Voting: qualifications, 213 


130 
& over, 


New Haven, ede 426, 441 
New Hebrides, 544 


Area & population, 533 
Voicanoes, 639 


4 New Ireland, 502 
New Jersey: 


_ General Information, 83-84 y 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 

’ Altitudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 F 
Congress: members, 21, 23 
oper representation, 
Conatitution: “ratified, 265 — 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 


* Divorces: statistics, 148-49 


Economy: statistics, 287 
ee} Junch program, 


160 
Education: statistics, 155 
Blecttonay statistics, 19, 205— 


Executions: method, 152 
Fair employment practice 


laws, 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 50 


* Education: Mpee PIOETeens 
24" 360— 


di Ainisadens ‘ie 


Marriages: atatistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, ee 
Newspapers: number, e 
ER) haga (1790-1056), Le 


Population: by sex, hee 
Population: density, wey | 
pho ete et marital status, - 
Population: racial, a 
Populeyond 21 yrs. 
Shore line, 123 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 

Voting: ‘qualifications, 213 = 

New London, Conn., 256 

New London, Tex., 656 

New Mexico: 
General information, 84 
Pesan aT approval, 238.- 

iculture: statistics, 206 : 

NG titudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21,23 
nae ge representation, a 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number,.138 . 
Divorces: statistics, 14 
Economy: statistics, (2387 


& over, 


compensa- : 


Executions: method, 452 
Fair employment ‘practice 
laws, : 
Government,. U3° 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals} number, 151 


Pp, 
Her per ic statistics, 146. 
Motor vehicles: tei so 
Newspapers: numbe 

Population (4880-1036), Pog 


Population: by sex, 131___ 
Population: density, 127 _ 
Population: marital status, 

1 i 
Population:. racial, 130 - 
peaieercae al yrs. & over, 


Taxes, 341 

Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: compenss- 

tion, 3 

Voting: qualifi. tions, aH 

New. Orleans, La. 

General intormation,, H 

Battle (1815), 666. 

Climate, 122 

Deaths: " motorsypideles 443 

Government, 112 ‘ 

Longitude & latitude 

Macnetic Saerericr 
ewspapers: le: 
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Norris Resolution, 240 Elections: statistics, “19, ; 
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Norse mythology, 420—22 Holidays, 116 
North America: Hospitals: ‘umber, ASL 
Area, 632 Map, 53 
Dimensions, 632 Martiéges: statistics, 1 
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tn oeprnecces marital status, Exploration, 631 Congress: members, 21, 23 
French territories, 543-44 beaey i representation, ‘ 

Popllntion: racial, 130 Map, 66-67 

Population: 21 yrs. & over, Population, 632 : Deaths: motor- -vehicle, - 142 

131 Religions, 701 Deaths: number, 1338 

Taxes, 341 Volcanoes, 639 Divorces: statistics, 148-49 

Time zone, 58 Oceans: Dimensions, 634 Economy: statistics, 287 

Unemployment: compensa-/| Oetagon: Area, 691 5 Education: lunch program, 

tion, 346 Odom, William P., 681, 684 - 160 : 

Voting: qualifications, 213 | o’Dwyer, William, 686 Education: Negroes, 158, 682 
North Las Vegas, Nev., 83 Office of Price Admin., 680 Education: statistics, 155 
North Little Rook, Ark., 73 Officers: Armed forces, 257 Elections: statistics, 19, 205- 
North Platte, Nebr., 53, 58, 83,/ Qgden, Utah, 126 11 

(22, 441 Oho: Execution: method, 152 
North Platte River, 120 General Information, 86 Floods (1951), 655 
North Pole, 631, 733 Agriculture: statistics, 296 Government, 113 
North Sea, 634 Altitudes, 118 Holidays, 114 
Northern Ireland. See Ireland Births: number, 138 Hospitals: number, 151 
Northern Lights, 447 Census division, 144 Map, 52 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rhodesia} Cities & towns, 132 Marriages: statistics, 146 
Northern Territories (Afr.), 478 Congress: members, 21, 23 Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Northwest Territories (Can.), 487/ Congress: representation, Newspapers: number, 175) 
Norway: 212 Population (1890-1950), 129 

General information, 590-93 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 Population: by sex, 131 

Birth rate, 144 ees Deaths: number, 138 Population: density, 127 

Currency: PA value, 331 Divorces: statistics, 148-49 Population: marital status. 
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World War II, 260, 673-74 SWS Dens - ea et wert 
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Dees entcen ic popnlati¢n: by ‘sex, 191 Newspapers: leading 7h al 
Movellste: Pulttzer prizes, 725-| onulation: density; 127 Population: growth, 126 

See also Literature Population: marital status, Time zone, 58 
Nubian Desert, 636 147 Old-age insurance, 342-45 
Nuremberg, Germany. See bey Population: racial, 130 Collections, 306 

criminals Population: 21 yrs. & over, od Hash teh 642 
Nurses: Training schools, 15 131 ; d Nort urch, 98 
Nutrition, 695 & 187 phils Hap compensa- | Old eee Characters, 410— 
Nuts: tion, 346 

Imports, 324 Voting: qualifications, 213 Oleomargarine: Tax, 246 : 

Income: marketing, 313 Time zone, 58 Olympia: Statue of Zeus, 631 
Nyasaland, 479 Ohio River, (206, 655 j Olympia, Wash., 91- BS 

Area and population, 469 Ohm’s Law: Discovery, 699° Olympic Games, 780-88 a 

Ot industry: History, 780 
: O A Arabia, 456 Summer program 
PRUE cre mead Establishments, 289 787-88 
i , Exports, 324 Winter Games, 788° 
OPA, Hours worked, 308 Olympic National ’Park, 181 
Oak park, Ht., 126 Imports, 324 Pa Nebr.: 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 89, 186 Income, 284 160 
Oakland Calif.: Indonesia, 589 Climate, 122 

Area & population, 126 Iran, 558-59 Government, 112 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 Iraq, 560 ® Newspanen leading, 177 

Newspaper: leading, 177 Oklahoma, 86 i Population: growth, 126 

Time zone, 58 Production: U. 8., 291 Time zone, 58 
Oath: Production: world, 660 Oman and Masgqat, 456 

Freeman’s, 213 Products. manufacture, 280-| “One Horse Shay,” 186 

Presidential, 270 90 Onions: Prices, 317 
Oatis, William N.: Jailed, 688 Rumania, 607 Ontario (prov.), 487 
Oats: Tidelands Oil Bill, 248 Ontario, Lake, 117, 638 

Prices: farm, 318 Venezuela, 627 “Open door’ policy, (97 

Production: U. 8., 295-96 Wages, 308 Open market rate: NYC, 303 

Production: world, 661 Workers: number, 289 Opera: Composers, 422-24 
Observatories (astron. sy 451- Okinawa, 678-79 ’ Ophthalmoscope, 698 
Ocean Island, 504—05 Oklahoma: : Optometrists: Draft rul 
Oceania: General Information, 86 Orange Bowl (football), si8 

Area, 632 Agriculture: statistics, 296 Orange Free State, 482 © 

Brit. Commonwealth, 49S— Altitudes, 118 Orange River, 638 
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Elevations, 632 Census division, 144 Ore: Carloadings, 299 
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F iculture: statistics, os 
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Census division, 144 
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Congress: members, 21, 23 
OS Sas representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
_ Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
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Education: lunch program, 
_ 160 
_ Education: statistics, 155 
: oe ete Statistics, 19, 205— 
_ Executions: method,. 152 


_ Fair_employment practice 
ee laws, 356 
- Floods (1948), 855. 

_ Government, 113 
Holidays, 114 
Hospitals: number, 151 
_ Map, 55 
_ Marriages: statistics, 146 

_ Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population (1850-1950) , 129 
Population: by sex, 131 

é Population : density, 127 


_ Unemployment: compenss- 
 _, tion, 346 

Voting: qualifications, 213 
“Drgualzations: 
How to form, 25 


‘Ozark Mountains, 109 
.. Ozone: ‘Discovery, 699 


i, Reicoray: 630 

_ Record descent, 685 
Tidal waves (1946), 655 

U. 8.: coastline, 123 

nag 8: water area, 117 

Pacific States: 

; pecrienns | Biekictins, 287 


Names, 
Population: 21 yrs, & over, 


rv: "ies & #iations, 179 
Paducah, ‘Ky., 78 
Pagodas: Famous, 651 
Painted Desert, 636 


Pakistan: 


General information, 498-99 
Agriculture: rating, 661—62 
Currency: per. Stas 331 
Flood (1947), 65. 
Kashmir: nist 684 
Premier: assassinated, 688 

. Trade: witn U. S., 326, 
United Nations, 740 

Palau, 678 | 

Palawan, 598 | 

Palestine: | 
General information, 562-64 
Arabs: invasion, 683 
Britain: ends mandate, 683 
Partitioning: approved, 682 
U. N.: inquiry, 
U. N.: truce, 683 
War: ended, 684 
See also Israel 

Palm Sunday, 714 

Patmyra, 93 


Palomar Observatory, 45!, 683 
Panama: 
General information, 593-94 


Birth rate, 144, 663 

Currency: par value, 331 

Death rate, 144, 663 

Holiday: national, 652 

Merchant fleet: rating, 662— 
63 


United Nations, 740 
Panama Canal, 593-94 
238 
Panama Canal Zeme. Soc Ganal 
Zane 
Panama figs ron 440, 508 
Panay: B 
Paneake Tuesday, a 
Pantheon, 650 
Papal States, 626 
Paper industry: 
Eeeplshnionts. 286, 288, 297 
Exports: U. 8., 324 
Hours worked, 308 
Imports, 324 . 
Income, 285 
Manufacturing: 
Production, 2! 
Sales, 298 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Papua, 502 
Area & population, 469 
Par valaes: Currencies, 331 
Parachutes: First Jump, 732 
Paraguay 
General information, 594-95 
Currency: par value, 331 
Holiday: national, 652 
Trade: with U. 8., 332 
United Nations, 740 
Parcel Post, 189-90 
Paris, Franes: 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 646 
TPREI One 5 & latitude, 440 


Notre-Dame, “650 
Population, 653. 
Time of day, 440 
Treaties, 665-66 
University of Paris, 645 
World War II, 674, 678 
Zoos, 643, 649 
Parity ‘prices, 318 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 91, 122 
Parking: Violations, 153 
Parks: 
Baseball, 770 
City-owned, 96-111 
National Park System, 181- 
83 


value, 289 
, 292 


State, T2—9: 
Parkways, National, iat, 183 
Parliament: Britain, 470-71 
Parliamentary procedure, 25-32 
Parochial schools, 157 
Parsec: Defined, 693 
Parthenon, 649 ~=—C Fe 
Pasadena, Calif., 103, 126 
Passaic, N. J., 126 : 
Passengers. See Railroads 
Passover, 714, 716 
Patagonia, 458 
Patents: Procedure, 179 
Paterson, WN. J., 126 
Patients: Hospital, 151 
Paul 1 (Greece), 550. 
Paul Revere House, 98 
Pavlov, Ivan, 718 
Pawtucket, R. I., 87, 126 
Pay: ‘ oe. 

Armed forces, 257~58 . 

SNK roll: ‘state employees, 


See also Salaries; Wages 
Paynoe-Aldrich Tariff, 238 taus 
Peace: Nobel prizes, 717-18 
“Peace in our time,” 671 — 
Peaks: Mountain, 119, 633 
Peanuts: Prices, 318° e 
Pearl Harbor: Attack, 675 Pe 
Pedestrians: Deaths, 140 ‘ ; 
Peiping, China, 440, 510 i 
Peking, China. See Peip f 
Peloponnesian War, 664 

Pemba, 483 


Penicillin: Discovers, 


Pennsylvania: 

General information, 87 | 
Agriculture: statistics, 2 
Altitudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 
Census: division, 144 — 
Cities & towns, 132 ues 
Congress: members, 21, 23. 
arr ab representation, _ ’ 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 1 

Deaths: number, 138 

Divorces: statistics, 

Economy: 

Education: 
160 


Education: statissios, 
lection: statistics, | 19, 


meetanet, method, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, st ¥ 
Johnstown flood, 655 
Map, 50 
Marriages: statistics 
Motor vehicles: tie 
Newspapers? num 


popalident by sex, 1 
Population: density, 
Fopevion: marital s 

147 
Population: racial, as ; 
Foe 21 yrs. & 


131 
Shore line, 123 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 


com: 
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Pennsylvania—(cont.) Astronomical, 451 Britain: alliance ae 672. 
Voting: qualifications, 213 Inventions, 698 Emigration: to U. 135 t 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Pulitzer prizes, 724 Life expectancy, 148 
Arts, 186 Studios: number, 300 Minerals: rating, 660-61 
Pensions: Veterans, 247, 350 Photosphere, 445 United Nations, 740 
Pentagon (math.): Area, 691 Physicians: Draft rules, 349 World War II, 672-73 
Pentecost, 715-16 Physics: Polar auroras, 447 
Hebrew Pentecost, 715 Discoveries, 699 Polar flight: 
People’s party, 204, 211 Formulas, 691 First, 733 
Peoria, Ill., 58, 126 Nobel prizes, 718-21 Policemen: Number, 306 
Periodic table: Discovery, 699 Thermometer scales, 692 Pollomyelitis: Deaths, 133 
Perén, Juan D., 457, 680 Pi (math.) : Defined, 693 Politburo, 622 
Perpetual calendar, 443 Pica: Defined, 693 Polk, James K.: 
Persia. See Iran Pierce, Franklin: Biography, 218 
Persian emplre, 643, 664 Biography, 219 Cabinet, 231 
Persian Wars, 664 Cabinet, 231 Election, 203 
Peru: Election, 203 Family, 227 
General information, 595-97 Family, 227 Minority President, 277 
Birth rate, 144, 663 Pierre, S. Dak., 58, 88, 441 Poll tax, 213 
Conquered, 631 Pig tron. See Iron Polo, 835-37 
Currency: par value, 331 Pikes Peak, #19 Measurements, 828 
Death rate, 144 Pilgrims: American, 193, 278 Olympic Games, 785 
Holiday: national, 652 Pilots: Airplane, 736 Poltava, Battle of, 665 — 
Minerals: rating, 660 Pine Bluff, Ark., 73 Polygamy: Mormons, 90 
Trade: with U. &., 326, 332 | Pines, Isle of, 544 Pompeii: Destruction, 655 
United Nations, 740 Pipe (meas.): Defined, 693 Pontiac, Mich., 126 
Volcanoes, 640 Pisa: Leaning tower, 650 Pontiffs. See Popes 
Pescadores, 514 Pistol shooting, 849 Poo! parlors: Number, 300 
Pétain, Henri Philippe, 678-79 Pitcairn tsland, 505 Popes, 709-10 
Petsamo, 532 “Pittsburgh of South,’’ 72—92 Pius XII, 626, 673 
Pharmacists: Draft rules, 349 “Pittsburgh of West,” 74 Popocatepeti, 633, 640 
Pharos: Alexandria, 631 Pittsburgh, Pa.: Population: 
Phenomena: Astronomical Generai information, 107 U. S. (1790-1950), 117 
(1953), 439 Building: tallest, 659 U. 8. (1940-52, est.), 123 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Carnegie Institute, 186 ue 8.: by color, sex, age, 133 
General information, 107 Climate, 122 8.: by ere oe 
Continental Congress, 278 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 u S.: by se 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 Government, 112 Uv. es cities * 1910-50), 124-— 
Fair employment practice Longitude & latitude, 441 
laws, 356 Magnetic declination, 441 U. Be density by state, 124- © 
Government, 112 Newspapers: leading, 177 
Longitude & latitude, 441 Observatory, 451 uv S.: farm, 294 
Magnetic declination, 441 Planetarium, 451 U. 8.: foreign-born, 136 
Map, 40 Population: wth, 126 U. S.: marital status, 147 , 
Museums, 185-86 Time zone, 5 U. 8: states (1790-1950), 
National Conventions, 201 Pittsfield, Mass., 126, 186 128-29 ’ 
Newspapers: leading, 177 Pius XIl, 626, 673 U. 8.: states (1951 est.), 72—- 
Planetarium, 451 Plague: London, 665 92 
Population: growth, 126 Planetaria, 451 U.S.: 21 yrs. & over, 131 
Population: world rank, 653] Planets, 448 U. S.: urban & rural, 131, 
Quakers, 193 As morning & evening stars, 294 i 
Time zone, 58 445 U. S.: with territories, 137 © 
Zoo, 643 Plants: Classification, 699 World, 632 ; 
Philippines, Republic of: Plassey, Battle of, 665 World: cities, 653 - i 
General information, 597-98 Plato, 643 World: countries, 652 . 
Agriculture: rating, 662 Piatt National Park, 18! World: high densities, 632 i 
Aid: legislation, 245 Platte River, 120 Populists. See People’s party ; 
Currency: par value, 331 Plattsburgh, Battle of, 666 Pork: Prices, 317 : 
Independence: legislation, | Pledge to flag, 282 Port Arthur, Kwantung, 250, 515 ~ 
241 Pleiades (myth.), 419 Port Arthur, Ont., 441 K 
Minerals: rating, 660 Piumbing: Establishments, 297} Port Arthur, Tex., 126 p 
Trade: rating, 662 Plurality: Defined, 213 Port Chicago, Calif., 656 , 
Trade: with U. S., 326 Pluto (planet), 445, 448 Portland, Maine, 126, 441 t 
Treaty: U. S., 253 Symbol, 439 Portland, Oreg.: 
Typhoon (1949), 656 Plymouth, Mass., 193, 278 General information, 107—08 4 
United Nations, 740 Pneumatie tire: Invention, 699 Climate, 122 ‘ 
Volcanoes, 639 Pneumonia: Deaths, 133, 137 Government, 112 : 
World War II, 675, 678 Po River, 567 Longitude & latitude, 441 h 
Phoenix, Ariz., 72 Pocatello, Idaho, 58, 76 Magnetic declination, 441 i 
Area, 126 Pocket billiards, 829-30 Newspaper: leading, 177 5 
Climate, 122 Pocket veto, 226, 248 Population: growth, 126 { 
Heard Museum, 187 : Poetry: Time zone, 58 ; 
Longitude & latitude, 441 Poets Laureate: England, | Portsmouth, N. H., 83, 667 
Magnetic declination, 441 729 Portsmouth, Va., 91, 126 
Newspapers: leading, 177 Pulitzer prizes, 727-28 Portugal: . 
Population, 126 Point (meas.): Defined, 693 General information, 601-05 , 
Time zone, 58 Point-4 program, 246, 686 Armed forces; rating, 663 
Phoenix Islands, 505 . Poisons: Deaths, 143 Birth rate, 
Phonograph: Poitiers, Battle of, 664 Death rate, 144 
Invention, 698 Poland: ECA: allotments, 323 j 
Statistics: U. S., 180 General Information, 598-601 Earthquake (1775), 655 . 
Photography: Agriculture: rating, 661-62 Emigration: to U. ’s., 135 : 
Aerial: first, 732 Armed forces: rating, 663 Life expectancy, 145 | 


Y otments, 323 
‘tuguese East Africa, 
+ Mozambique — 
Portuguese Guinea. See Guinea 
tuguese India. See India 
West Africa. 
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See 


eee Geueral 230-33 
e Staff, 192 
Postal ‘communications: 
Be Regulations, 189-92 
ecole, 143 
Postal ‘savings, 319 
Potatoes: 
Consumption, 295 
d _ Prices, 317-18 © 
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roduction: U. 8., 296 
Production: world, 661 
‘otsdam Conference, 250-51 
oughkeepste Regatta, 822 - 
oultry: 

_ Consumption, 295 
| Income: marketing, 313 


Pound (money): Devalued, 685 
_ Pound (weight): Defined, 690 
_ Power loom: Invention, 698 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 440, 519, 


akness Stakes, 868 

cipitation. See Rainfall; 
_ Snowfall 

meaiare births; Death rates, 


resbyterian pShurehess 703. 


Confederacy, 233 
Continental ' mi 279 
Elections, 200-11 
France, 398 | 
Presidents (U. S.): 
Biographies, 214-25 
fabinets, 230-33 
” Congresses: coincident with 
; sous Bl ny, 16-17 
Eisenhower Biography, 
Election (1952), 1 16-10 
ay Elections (1789-1952), "902-11 
By ne procedure, 200, 


feecutive es 264 
Families, 2: 


nority Presidents, 277 
other. . of Presidents, ” 86 


Pe erin ¢ 
ualaestions, 270 


Senta outien 293 

Controls: ended, 680 

eee appliances, ‘293 
Farm, 296 


‘Btock 4 market, 301 

Wholesale: chart, "316 : 
Wholesale: indexes, 317 
Primary elections (1952), 17-19 


| Prime Ministers: Canada, 486 


Prince Edward Island, 487 
Princeton, N. J., 278 
Principe, 603-04 
Printing: ; : 
Establishments, 286, 289 
Hours worked, 308 
Income, 285 
Inventions, 698 
Production, 289-90 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
See also Publishing © 
Prism: Volume, 691 
Prisoners: 
Federal, 152 
Of war, 260 
Private schools, 157-58 
Prizes. See Awards 
Regeedungs Parliamentary, 25- 


Production. See Agriculture; 
f Industry; Manufacturing 
Professional schools, 157 
Profits: . 
Banks, 303 
Tax: collections, 306 
Progressive party (1912), 204, 211 
Progressive party (1924), 204, 211 
Progressive party (1948), 210 
Prohibition: 
Established, 275 
Repealed, 276 
States having, 82, 86 
Volstead Act, 239 
Prohibition party, 203—[0 
Prophets: Old Testament, 413 
Proportional representation, 199 
Prostitution: Arrests, 153 
Protestant Churches, 70!-—05 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 705 
Bishops, 705-06 
Proton: Discovery, 699 
Providence, R. 1.: 
General information, 108 
Government, 112 © 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population: growth, 126 
Provo, Utah, 90 
Prunes: Prices, 317 
Prussia: Kings, 397 
Psychoanalysis: Discovery, 
Public assistance, 347-48 
Public debt. See Debt 
Public schools, 155-60 
Public utilities: 
Construction, 293° 
Electrical output, 290 
Employment, 307 
Establishments, 286, 288 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 309 
SEC, 242 
Stocks & bonds, 3201-02 
Pubic welfare: ‘Employees, 
Publishing: 
Advertising, 301-02 
Establishments, 286, 289 
Income, 285 
Magazines: leading, 178 
Newspapers: ‘by state, 175 
Newspapers: leading, 176—77 
Printing: inventions, 698 
Production, 289-90 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Pueblo, Colo., 58, 74, 126 


306 


| Puerte Rico: 


General information, 95 
Birth rate, 144, 633 : 
Congress: member, 24 
Constitution, 248 
Death rate, 144," “633 * 
Holidays, 116 : 
National Convention\ dele- 
gates, 200 
Puget Sound, 117 
Pulitzer prizes, 723-28 : 
Pump: Air: invention, C8 
Punic Wars, 664 
Pupils. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 238 
Purim, 716 
Puritan rebellion, 713 
Pyramids: 
Egypt, 631 
Volume: formula for, | 691 
Pyreneés, 535 


— Q——. 


Qatar, 456 

Quadrant: Defined, 689 Ph 

Quadruplets: Number born, 130 ; 

Quakers, 193, 704 

Quantum theory, 699 

Quarrying: 

Establishments, 286, 288 
Hours worked, 310 
Injuries, 309 

Wages, 310 

See also Stone industry — 

Quebec (prov.), 487 ' 

Quebec, Que.: i 
Bridge, 654 4 
Longitude & latitude, 441 ' 
Magnetic declination, 441 iP 
Population, 485 =~ 
Zoo, 643 

Queens (boro.): 

Area & population, 126 
Borough president, 105 
See also New York, N. Y. 

Queensberry rules, 794 ae 

Quincy, Mass, [26 ~ he 

Quintal, 693 

Quintuplets: Dionne, 668 

Quire: Deu 693 


R.C.A. Bullding, 659 
Racing: 
Auto racing, 852-53 _ 
Harness racing, 
Horse racing, 862-76 
Rabbinical organizations, 
Rabies: Preventive, 699 
Race tracks; Number, 
Races (peoples), 700 
Births: U. §., 138 
Population: b U 8.1. 
Population: 
Racine, Wis., 126 
Racquets (game), anne 
Radar: Hits moon, 679 
Radio industry: 
Advertising, 301, 302 
ASCAP: ban (19 
Give-away shows: 
Income, 285 — 
Inventions, 698-89 
Networks, 178 
Operators, 180 
Production, 291 
Sales, 293, 298 
Stations: by city, 96 


tz 
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Radio industry—(cont.) 
Stations: U. S., 178 
Radioactivity : Discovery, 699 
Radios: 
Excise tax, 338 
Homes with, 318 
Number: by city, 96—111 
Number: by continent, 180 
Number: U. S., 180 
Ragnarok, 421 
Railroads: 
Accidents: Seinoue. 659 
Britain: nationalization, 682 
Brotherhoods, 354-55 
Carloadings, 299 
Construction, 293 
Countries: leading, 663 
Deaths, 142 
Deaths: accidental, 143 
Employees, 299 
Government seizures, 677, 
680, 686 
Hours worked: limit, 239 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 309 
Legislation, 238-40 
National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, 354 
Negroes: segregation, 686 
Passengers, 299 
Pioneer railroad: U. S., 97 
ee oushed rates: deviations, 
8 
Rates: right to alter, 238 
RFC 


, 240 

Retirement: collections, 306 

Revenues, 299 

Social Security, 348 

Statistics, 299 

Stocks & bonds, 301, 302 

Strike (1951), 687 

Transcontinental: first, 666 
Rainfall: 

Cities: U. S., 122 

Records: world, 642 
Rainier, Mt., 119 
Raleigh, N. C.: 

Area, 1 

Climate, 122 

Longitude & latitude,’ 441 

Magnetic declination, 441 

Newspaper: leading, 177 

Population, 126 , 
Ranges: Electric, 318 
Ranks: Armed forces, 257-58 
Rape: Arrests, 153 
Rapid City, S. Dak., 88 
Rationing: Sugar: ended, 681 
Raw materials: Cost, 316 
Rayon: 

Invention, 698 

Yarn: consumption, 291 
Reading, Pa., 126 
Real estate: 

Establishments, 286, 288 

Income, 285 
Ream (meas.): Defined, 693 
Reaper: Invention, 698 
Recall: Defined, 199 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Acts, 242, 243, 247, 332 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- |: 


tion, 235, 240 

Records: © 

Aviation, 735, 736 

Steamship, 452 

See also Sports 
Recreation. See phere 
Rectangle: Area, 6 
Red Sea, 634 ; 
Referendum: Defined, 199 
Reformation: 

Germany, 544, 665 


Universities, ge 
Refrigerators : 

Electric > homes. with, 318 

Excise tax} 338 

Sales, ‘293 ; 
Registered. mall, 190-91 * 
Reichstag: bidg.:- Fire, 668 
Reign of Terror: (France), 665 
Relativity: Theories, 699 , 
Relief: whats : 

Families: on. (1934) , 668 

Number ‘on (1935); 669 
Religion, 70iI-16 

Antipopes, » 711 - 

Areneipoe ¢ ef Canterbury, 

13 

Cardinals, 711-12 ; 

Churches: U.. s., 701-05 

England, 713 

Holidays, 714-16 ” 

Jewish ee ober 704 


Membershi 701-05 * 
Methodist ops, 707 
Organizations; income, 285 


Popes, 709-10 
Protestant Episcopal bish- 
ops, 705-06 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy: 
U.-8.,. 707-08 
Renaissance: 
Structures: fists; 650 
Universities, 645 
Reno, Nev., 58, 83, 441 
Rent: . 
Control bills, 244-46 
Cost: index, 316 
Repair services: - 
Establishments, 286, 300 
Inoome, 285 
Representatives.. See House 
Republic: Oldest, smaliest, 603 
Republican party: 
Congress: stren 
Elections (1856— Dab), “503-11 
Elections (1952), 1 17-19 
Formation; 195 : 
Natl. Comm.: chairmen, 227 
Natl. Conventions, 200, 201 
State ‘voting longest for, 90 
Reservation: 
Indian: largest, 84 
Military: largest, 85 
Reservists: Draft law, 349 
Residence: 
For divorce; 149 .« 
For voting, 213 
Residential schools, 188 
Resources: World, 660-63 
Rest hospitals, (51 
Restaurants: : 
Hotels: sales, 31 
Number, 286, 297 
Sales, 298 phen 
Retail) trade: 
Chain stores, 299 
Consumer. goods, 293 
Employment, 307 
Establishments,. 286, 288, 297 
Farms: prices | & value, 318 
Food’? prices, 317 
Hours .worked,. 310 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 308. 
Prices, 293, .317, 318 
Sales, 293, 298. . 
Sales: by state, ‘287 
Sales: pate ‘outlets, 297 


. Wages, 
\Rotleeriene: "Benefits, 342-45 
Réunion, 833 
Area & population, 533 
Volcano, * 639 
Reuther, Walter P., 683 


Revenues me 
Cities, 96-111 : 
Government: JU. S., 305 
Legislation (1951), 247 
States, 306 
Taxes, 306 

Revere, ‘Paul: 

Paul Revere House, 98 
Ride, 80 

Reversing Layer, 445 

Revolutionary War, 259, 665 

Revolver: Invention, 698 

Rheumatic fever: Deaths, 133 

Rhine, 547 
U. 8. crosses (1945), 678 

Rhode Island: 

‘General Information, 87-88 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
Mere ee: representation, 

21 


Gonstitution:. ratified, 265 
Deaths: movtor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
iucee lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 155 
epics.” statistics, 19, 205— 


Fair employment practice 
laws, 356 

Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 50 
Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
porta ee (1790-1950), 128- 
Population: 


by. sex, 131° 
Population: density, 127 
Fees marital status, 
1 
Population: racial, 130 
Bt mat ie 21 yrs. & over, 
1 
Shore line, 123 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: compensa. 
tion, 346 


Voting: qualifications, 213 
Rhodes: Colossus, 631 
Rhodesia, Northern, 479 

Area & population, 469 

Minerals: rating, 660 © 
Rhodesia, Southern: 

General information, 480—81 

Area & population, 469 

Minerals: rating, 660 

Trade: with U. S., 332 
Riboflavin: In foods, 695 
Rice: 

Prices:: farm, 318 

Production: U. 8., 295 

Production: world, 661 
Riches: World, 660-63 


4+ Riehfield, Utah, 441 


Richmond: (boro.) 3” 
Area & population, 126 
Borough preeeeoe 105 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Calif., 126 
Richmond, Va.: 
General information, (08—09. 


Index 
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Climate, 122 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Museum of Fine Arts, 188 
Newspapers: leading, 177 
een growth, 126 
Time zone, 58 
Rlskenbacker.” Eddie, 676 
Rifles: , : 4 
Automatic: invention, 698 
Rifle shooting, 849 
Ringling Museum, 188 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 440, 653 
Treaty: 19 nations, 681 
Rio Grande, !21, 637 
Rivers: 
Of Underworld, 419 
U. S., 120-21 
World, 637 
Road: Auto: highest, 74 
Roanoke, Va., 58, 126, 441 
Robbery: Arrests, 153 ; 
Robot ‘bombing, 678 
Rochester, Minn., 84 
Rochester, N. Yo: 
General. information, t09 
Climate, 122... 3 
Government, 112 
Newspapers: leading, 177 © 
Population: growth, 126 
Time zone, 58 
Rock‘ Hill, S. C., 88 Z 
Rock Springs, Wyo., 92 
Rockefeller Center, 106, 651 
Rockford, IJ1l., 126 3 
mocky. Mountain National Park, 


Boshi: Ernst: Killed, 669. 
Roller skating, 793, gal 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Antipopes, 711 
Ca Delegate to v. S., 
707 
Archbishops, 707 
Bishops, 707-08 
College of Cardinals, . 711-12 
Communists; excommunica- 
tion, 684 
Czechoslovakia, 684 
England, 713 
France, 534-35 
Italy, 565-66 
Membership, 701, 702 
Mexico, 579 
Pius XII, 626, 673 
Popes, 709-10 
Spain, 609 
Vatican City State, 626 
Roman empire, 643, 649=50, 664 
Roman mythology, 414-20 
Roman numerals, 692 
Rome, Italy: 
Libraries, 646 
Longitude & latitude, 440 
Population, 565 
Structures, 649-50 
Time of day, 440 
World War II, 677 
_ Roosevelt, Eleanor, 227, 684 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: 
Biography,. 225 
“Arsenal of Democracy,” 674 
Assassination attempt, 668 
Cabinet, 233" 
Elections, 206-09 - 
Family, 227 
“Fireside chat’: first; 668 
Norninations, 201 
“Shoot first’? order, 675 
Supreme Court, 670, 671° 
Taylor; to Vatican, 673 


Veto: t overriding, 668 
See also Conferences 
Roosevelt, Theodore: 
Biography, 222=23 
Cabinet, 232 
Elections, 204, 211 
Family, 227 3 
Hall of Fame, 722 
Mt. Rushmore carving, 88 
Museum, 184 
Nomination, ‘201 
Roosevelt Dam, 651 
Rose Bow! (football), 877 
Rosés, Tournament of, 103 
Roses, Wars of, 664 
Rosetta Stone, 647 
Rosh Hashana, 715, 716 
Rosicrucian Museum, 188 
Ross, Betsy, 280 
Ross Dependency, 504 
Roswell, N. Mex., 84 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, 584 


Rowing, 821-23 


College, 817 
Olympic.Games, 786-87 
Cres Sou Mounted Police, 


Royal Gorge, 74. 

Ruanda-Urandi, 463 

Rubber industry: 
Establishments, 286, 289 
Hours worked, 308 


Imports, 324 
Income, 285 
Manufactures: exports, 324 
Manufacturing: value, 289 


Production: U, S., 2 
Production: world, 662 
Vulcanizing: invention, 698 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Ruhr, 547 
French occupation, Bet 
Rufers: ' 
England, 397 
France, 398 
Prussia & Germany, 397, 
Russia, 396 _ 
Rumania: 
General information, 605-07 
Birth rate, 144 
Death rate, 144 
Emigration: to U. &., 135 
Iron Guard:. revolt, ha 
World War IT, 241, 244, 606 
Rural population, 131, 294 
Homes: age of, 294 
Rurutu, 543 
Russia: 
Serfdom abolished, 666 
See Union of 8:S.R. 
Russian Orthodox Church, 702 
Russian Revolution, 620 
Russo-Japanese War, 667 
Russo-Turkish War, 666 
Rutland, Vt., 90 
pawen zens oe 
Ryder Cup, 
Rye: Farm’ prices, 318 
Ryukyu Islands, ‘571, 639 
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SHAPE, pL 
Saar, ra 
Plebisette (1935), 669 
Saceo, Nicola, 667 
Sacramento, Galif.: 
Area, 126 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 


Population, 126 
Time zone, 58 

Saginaw, Mich., 126, 636 

Sahara Desert, 630, 636 

St. Albans, Vt. 

St. Augustine, Fla, 76 

St. Clair, Lake, 10t, 117 

St. Cloud, Minn., 81 

St. Elias, 633 

St. Helena, 479-80 
Area & population, 469 

St. John, New Brunswick, 441 

St. Joseph, Mo., 58, 126 

St. Kitts, 490 

St. Lawrence River, 630 

St. Louis, Mo.: 
General Information, 109 
City Art Museum, 188 
Climate, 122 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
National conventions, 201 
Newspapers: leading, 177 
Population: growth, 126 
Time zone, 58 

St. Lucia, 491 

St. Mihiel, Battle of, 667 

St. Patrick’s Day, 714 

St. Paul, Minn., 8f 
Area & population, 126 
Newspapers; leading, 177 
Time zone, 58 

St. Peter’s (Vatiean), 650 

St. Petersburgh, Fla., 58, 126 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 542 
Area and population, 533 

St. Valentine’s Day, 714 

St. Vincent, 491 

Sakhalin, 250, 634 


Salaries: 
City governtnents, 112 
Federal government, 226, 


245 
Salary Stabilization Bd., 354 
State governments, 113 
Teachers, 155, 158 
Salem, Oreg., 87 
Sales. See Retail; Stock mar- 
ket; Wholesale 
Salina, Kans.,: 78 
Salisbury,. Md., 
Salmon, Idahe, 441 
Salmon River, {21 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
General information, 109-10 
Climate, 122 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspapers: leading, 177 
Population: growth, 126 
Time zone, 58 
Salton Sea, 636 
Salvador. See El Salvador 
Salvation Army, 705 
Samoa, American, 93-94 
Samoa, Western, 504 
Area & population, 469 
Samos, 551 
San Angelo, Tex., £26 
San pores Tex., 58, 126, £43, 


Newspapers: leading, 177 
San Bernardino, Calif., 126 
San Diego, Calif.: 

Area, 126 

Longitude & latitude, 441 

Magnetic declination, 441 

Museums, 188 

Newspaper: leading, 177 

Population, 126 
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San Diego—(cont.) ; Public school: first free, 98 Vice President elected: by, — 

Time zone, 58 Trade schools, 285 203 , 
San Domingo. See Dominican Vocational ‘schools, 157, 160 | Sénégal, 538 

Republic See also Colleges: Education Area.& population, 533 
San eraneisea! Calif.: Schuman Plan, 686, 687 Senility:: Deaths, 133 

General information, {10 Goes into effect, 11 Seoul, Korea, 572 

Bridges, 654 Seience, 689-700 Korean War, 13, 14 

Climate, 122 Calories, 695 Sequoia National Park, 18] 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 Chemical elements, 696-97 Serbia, 628 

Earthquake, 655 Discoveries, 699 Serfdom: Russia, 620, 666 

Exposition (1939), 672 Inventions, 698-99 Sevastopol, U.S.S.R., 677 

Government, 112 ‘ Measures, 689-93 Seven Days Battle, 666 

Longitude & latitude, 441 Museums: U.S., 184-88 Seven Falls, 635 

Magnetic declination, 441 Museums: world, 647-48 Seven Weeks’ War, 459, 665 

Maps, 41 Races of mankind, 700 Seven Years’ War, 665 

Museums, 186, 188 UNESCO, 743 Seven Wonders, 631 

National Convention, 201 Vitamins, 695 Seventeenth Amendment, 238 

Newspaper: leading, 177 Weights, 689-93 Text, 275 

Population: growth, 126 Scopes evolution trial, 667 Seventh Day Adventists, 705 

Time zone, 58 Score (meas.): Defined, 693 Seward, Alaska, 93 
San Jose, Calif., 126, 188 Scotland: “Seward’s Folly,” 93 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 440 Area & population, 470 Sewers: Construction, 293 

plcWepaper: leading, 177 Emigration: to U. 8., 135 Sewing machine; Invention, 698 
San Juan Hill: Charge, 666 United with England, 665 Sex offenses: Arrests, 153 
San Marino (republic), 608 See also Great Britain Seychelles, 480 
San Marino, Calif., 187 Scott, Dred, 666 Area, & popu es 469 
San Pedro, Calif., 73 Scott, Miss., 81 Shabuoth, 716 
Santa Anita Derby, 868 Scranton Pa., 58, 126, 441 Shanghai, China: 

Santa Anita Handicap, 868 Screw propellor: Invention, 698 Japanese invade, 667 
Santa Claus: Name origin, 716} Sea mile: Defined, 693 Japanese land, 671 

Santa Cruz Islands, 639 Seas: Dimensions, 634 Longitude & latitude, 440 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 84, 187, 441 Seasons: Change, 448 Population, 653 

Santa Monica, Callf., 126 Seattle, Wash.: Time of day, 440 

Sado Tomé, 604 General information, {t0—t1 Shannon River, 562 

Area & population, 603 Climate, 122 Shasta, Mt., 119 
S%o Vicente, 604 Deaths: motor-vehicle, 143 Sheep: 

Sarasota, Fla., 188 Government, 112 On farms, 295 
Saratoga, Battle of, 665 Longitude & latitude, 441 Production: world, 662 
paeate 492 Magnetic declination, 441 Shemini Atsereth, 716 

Area & promietion, 469 Newspaper: leading, 177 Shenandoah (dirigible), 658 
Sardinia, 5 Population: growth, 126 Shenandoah National Park, 181 
Saseno, 455 Time zone, 58 Sheridan, Wyo., 58 
Saskatchewan, 487 Secession: Sherman’s march, 666 
Saturn (planet), 445, 448 Alabama, 72 Shetland Islands, 474, 630 f 

Symbol, 439 Arkansas, 72 Shikoku, 571 a 
Saudi Arabia: Florida, 75 Shiloh, Battle of, 666 % 

General information, 456 Georgia, 76 Shintoists: Number, 701 j 

Minerals: rating, 660 Louisiana, 79 Ships: 

Trade: with U. &., 326 Mississippi, 81 Atlantic ie 452, 

United Nations, 740 North Carolina, 85 U. 8. Na t 
Sault Ste. Marle, Mich., 122, 441 South Carolina, 88 Wrecks: anaes: 657 5 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 663 Tennessee, 89 Shoes: r 
Savage Island, 504 Texas, 89 Repair shops: number, 300 | 
Savaii, 639 Virginia, 90 ; Bales, 298 t 
Savannah, Ga., 76 Seeond International, 666. ~ Shine parlors: number, 200 : 

Area, 126 Secondary schools, 155-59 Stores: leading, 297 } 

‘ Battle (1779), 665 Secondhand stores: Nurmber, | ‘Shoot first”? order, 675 
| Longitude & latitude, 441 297 Shooting: q 
. Magnetic declination, 441 Secretaries (U. 8.), 228-33 Galleries: number, 300 j 
: Population, 126 Salaries, 226 Rifle & pistol, 849 5 

Time zone, 58 Secretin: Isolation, 699 Shooting stars, 450 f 
Savings: Securities and Exchange Com- {Shore line: By state, 123 

Bonds, 318-19 mission, 235, 241 Shreveport, La., 126, 441 aa 

By type & year, 319 Security Council. See United | Shrove Tuesday, 714 ' 

Consumer, 314 Nations SI Kiang, 637 : 
Saxons, 468 Seeing Eye, Inc., 84 Siam. See Thailand 
Scales: Thermometer, 692 Selective Service: Sicily, 567 
Scarlet fever: Death rate, 137 Act: violators, 152 Earthquake (1908), 655 , 
Schenectady, N. Y., 126 Classifications, 256. Romans seize, 664 7 
Schenley Park, 107 Expiration (1947), 681 World War Te 677 me 
Schick test: Discovery, 699 Legislation, 348—50 Sickness compensation, 348 | "J 
Schleler Gallery, 187 Registration (1940), 674 Sidereal time, 425, 450 4 
Schloss Museum, 647 Self-employed: Number, 307 Siegfried Line, 678 , 
Schmidt Camera, 451 Self-starter: Invention, 698 ‘Sierra Leone, 480 
Schools: _ | Senate (U. &): Area & population, 469 . 

Attendance laws, 156 Committees, 24 : Discovered, 630 ; 

Commercial schools, 285 Composition, 275 Minerals: rating, 660 , 

Construction, 293 Impeachments, 237 H ‘Sliver: 

Eek Eire 306 Members, 20-21 ove Nationalized, 669 

Federal aid, 160 Qualifications, 267 . || Production, 660 — 

Lunch eae 160 Salaries, 226 ‘Sitver City, N. Mex., 441 - ‘ 

Negroes, 15 Senatorial courtesy, 199 Simhath Torah, 716 

Private schools, 157, 158 Terms, 275 Sinai peninsula, 527° “4 

Public schools, 155-60 Terms: end of, 276 Singapore: : a 
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ux Falls, S. Dak., 58, #26 — 
a8 strikes: Outlawed, 672 

a, Alaska, 440 

eenth _Amendment, 238 


hibited, 274. 
ve — Citizen, 666 
Slov ' 


» 628 
mith, Alfred E., 201 
jitheonian Institution, 185 


Tram, oo 
eme Court upholds, 671 
t Labor party, 205-10 
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s servation Act, 242 
olar system: Heliocentricity, 


enera information, 481-83 
ture: rating, 662 
te, 144, 663 
rency: Bs oy rolap, 331 


Ps ae: Ath U. = 226, 332 
United } lations 
World War II, 26 60 

South Amboy, N. J » 657 


South America: 


Area, 632 

Dimensions, 632 - 

Elevations, 632 

Emigration: to U. S., 135 

Exploration, 631 

Map, 60 

Population, 632 
Religions, 701 

South Atlantic States: 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Names, 144 


eS Aa 21 yrs. & over, 
131 


TV: sets & stations, 179 
South Bend, thd., 58, 126, [77 
South Carolina: 

General information, 88 _ 

‘iculture: statistics, 296 
titudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 

Census division, 144 
' Citiés & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 21, 24 

oneneee representation, 


Constitution : ratified, 265 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: 
160 
Education: Negroes, 158 
_. Education: statistics, 155 


Elections: statistics, 19, 205— 
il 


Executions: method, 152 

Government, 113 

Holidays, 116 

Hpepiiels: number, 151 
ap, 9 

Marriages: statistics, 146. 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 

Newspapers: number, 175 


repuleuey (1790-1956), 128- 


Population: py sex, 131 
Population: dénsity, 127 
Population: marital status, 
7 147 

Population: racial, 130 


Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
13 


1 

Shore line, 123 
Tariff law: nullifies, 666 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 

tion, 346 
Voting: Cue RR CA MONE, 213 

South China Sea, 6 
South Dakota: 

General information, 88-89 
Agriculture: statistics, 296. 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census. Givision, 144 
Cities & towns, "132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
Congress: representation, 

212 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 


49 
Economy: statistics, 287 _ 
et lunch program, 


Hdueation : statistics, 155 


lunch program, 


Span (meas. ): 


compensa- 


148— 


Hlections: statistics, 19, 205— 


Executions: method, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 53 
Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population (1860-1950), 12¢ 
Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 

par vocmes marital status, - 


Population: 
Population: 
131 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
South Gate, Calif., 
South Platte River, 12 
South Pole, 631, 734 
South Portland, Maine, 7§ 
South-West Africa, 483-84 
Area, & Ropals tion. 469 
Southampton (isl.), 634 
Southern Alps, 504 
Southern Lights, 447 
Southwest Museum, [88 
Soybeans: Prices, 318 
Spain: 
General {nformation, 608—10 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
Aid: legislation, 246, 247. 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Axis: collaboration, 680 
Birth rate, 144 
Civil war, 670, 672 
Death rate, 144 mh 
Emigration: 0 U.S., 135 - 
Life expectancy, 145 
Moors, 664 
Structures, 650 
Trade: rating, 662 re 
U. N.: diplomatic ban = a 
voked, 687 7a 
U.S.: recognizes Franco, 672, 
Defined, 693 
Spanish-American War: 
Casualties, 259 
Events, 666 
Spanish Armada, 665 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea — 
Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 
Sparks, Nev., 83 -y 
Sparta: Takes Athens, 664 
Spartanburg, S. C., 88 
Speakers of House: 
List, 236 - 
Salary, 226 
Special defivery mail, 190 — 
Special schools, (60 
Speetrum analysis, 699° 
Speed: 
Critical speed, 734 
Falling body, 691 
Light, 450 f 
Light: discovery, 699° 
Records: aviation, 735, 73! 
Records: steamship, 452 
Sound, 691 
Speed ‘Umits: by state, 
Supersonic speed, 734 | 
Speed skating, 845-46, : 
Cardinal: — 


racial, 130 & 
21 yrs. & over, 


compensa~ 


Sphinx, 649 Scone 
Riddle of, 419 
Spinning: Inventions, me 
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Government seizure, 15-16 


Spirit of St. Louis (plane), 185 
Hours worked, 308 


Spiritualists, 705 
Spitsbergen, 592 
Spokane, Wash.: 


Climate, 122 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population, 127 
Time zone, 58 
Spooner Bill, 238 
Sports, 758-884 
: “greatest,” 820 
Athletes: of year, 820 
Measurements, 828 
Olympic Games, 780-88 
Organizations, 758 
See also individual sports 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 666 
Spring (1953), 448 
Spring Tides, 449 
Springfield, lil., 
Springfield, Mass., 
Springfield, Mo., 58, 
Springfield, Ohio, 127 
Squalus (submarine), 657 
Square: Area, 69 
“Square deal,” 197 
Squares and Square roots, 694 
Squash racquets, 809 
Squash tennis, 809 
: Baseball, 770 
Stalin, Joseph, 620, 675 
Stamford, Conn., 127 
Stamp Act, 665 
Stamp taxes, 306, 338 
Standard time, 425 
Stanley Cup, 799-800 
“Star-Spangled Banner,’ 279 
Original manuscript, 188 


Brightest, 446 
Morning & evening (1953), 


5 
“Twinkling”: 

State, U. S. Dept. of, 228 
Cleared of McCarthy charges, | 


Secretaries, 230-33 
White Paper on China, 684- 


85 
States (U. 8.), 72-92 
Abbreviations, 121 
Bonds: sales, aot 
Driest state, 643 
aplovmens: distribution, 


Income, 285 
Production: U. 
Production: world, 663 
Strike (1952), 15-16 


: Defined, 689 
Stevenson, Adlai E.: 


h, 380 
Nomination, 201 
Stock market: 
Collapse (1929), 667 
Federal Securities Act, 241 
Prices: per share, 301 


Stamp taxes, 338 
Trend: chart, 301 


Stockholm, Sweden, 440, 611, 646 
Stockton, Calif., 127 
Stone (meas.): Defined, 693 
Stone industry: 
Establishments, 286, 288, 289 
Hours worked, 308, 310 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 309 
Production, 289, 290 
Wages, 308, 310 
Workers: number, 289 
Stores. See Retail 


; First flight, 734 
Strikes (labor): 


Number, 310 
Railroad (1951), 
Sit-down: out. , 
Steel strike (1952), 15-16 
Strikers: benefits, 345 
Terminated in 1950, 310 

Stromboli, 639 

Students. See Colleges; Schools 


First use in warfare, 88 


. §., 259 

World War I, 667 
Suburban Handicap, 869 
Succession: Presidential, 229 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian: 

General information, 527 

Agriculture, 661 

Area & population, 469 
Sudan, French, 538 

Area & pea 533 


Sugar Bow! (football), 878 
Sugar industry: 
Consumption, 295 
Imports, 324 
Prices: retail, 317 
Production: world, 662 
Rationing: ended, 681 


Death rates, 137 

Number, 133 
Sukkoth, 715, 716 
Sulfa drugs: Discovery, 699 
Sulfur: Production, 292 
Sulfuric acid: Production, 292 
Sullivan Award, 79 
Sumatra, 588 


Government: income, 285 
Holidays, 116 

Maps, 50-56 

New: procedure, 272 

Only one split, 81 

Per census divisions, 144 
ee (1790-1950), 128— 


Powers: limitation, 269 
Prohibition, 82, 86 

Public debt, 320 

Revenue & expenditure, 306 
Thirteen original, 265 
Wettest state, 643 

See also individual states 

’ Rights Democratic party, 
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Stations: Radio & TV, 178, 179 
Statue of Liberty, 263 
Statute mile: Defined, 689 
Steam engine: Invention, 698 
Steamboat: Invention, 698 
Steamships: Records, 452 
Steel industry: 

Exports, 324 


Volcanoes, 640 
World War II, 676 
Summer (1953), 448 
Summit Lake, 7 
Sun, 445—46, 448 : 
Eclipses (1953), 449 
Helium discovered on, 699 
Rise & set (1953), 427-38 


Sun-spots, 445, 447 ‘i 
Symbol, 439 
Zodiac, 439 
Sun (N. Y. news.): Ceases, 685 
Sunshine: U. 8.: cities, 122 c 
Sun Valley, Idaho, 76 
Superior, Lake, 638 " 
U. S.: water area, 117 
Supersonic speed, 734 
Supremacy, Act of, 743 
Supreme Court, U. S.: 
AAA, 670 
Dred Scott, 666 
Feinberg law, 8 
Guffey Coal Act, 670 
Hague ban on CIO, 672 
Judiciary Act, 243 
Justices: list, 237 
Lewis, John L., 681 
Miracle: revokes er 9 
NRA, 669 ~ 
2 Negroes, 682, 686 
Powers, 271 
Roosevelt plan, 670, 671 
Salaries, 226 
Sit-down strikes, 672 
Social Security, 671 
Steel seizure, 15, 16 
TVA, 670 
Taft-Hartley Act, 686 
Wagner Act, 670 
Supreme Courts: States, 113 
Surgery: First antiseptic, 699 
Suribaohl, Mt., 639, 678 
Surinam, 586-87 
Minerals, 660 
Surrenders. See World War II 
under individual countries © 
Surveying: Measures, 693 
Survivors’ insurance, -342—45 
Suspicion: Arrests for, 153 
Susquehanna River, 121 
Svalbard, 592 
Swastika: German flag, 669 
Swaziland, 477 
Area & population, 469 
Sweden: 
General information, 610-13 
Agriculture: rating, 661 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Birth rate, 144 
Death rate, 144, 663 
ECA: allotments, 323 
Emigration: to U. 8.135 
Industry: production, 322 ~ 
Industry: rating, 662-63 if 
Labor: purchase power, 307 F 
Life expectancy, 145 4 
MSA: allotments, 323 re 
bacehe on: fleets: rating, 662— 4 


Minerals: rating, 660 “| 
Telephones: rating, 663 in 
Trade: with U. S., 326, 332 — 
United Nations, 740 f 
Sweet potatoes: 
Consumption, 295 ‘ 
Prices, 318 , 
Sweetwater, Tex., 441 : 
Swimming, 838-39 
College, 816, 817, 820 
Olympic Games, 783-85 
Pools: number, 300 
Y.M.C.A. champions, 846 * 
Swine: On farms, 295 a 
Switzerland: ; 
General information, 613-14 
Birth rate, 144 ie 
Death rate, 643 
Emigraton: to U. &., 135 
Industry: rating, ae ‘ 
Life expectancy 
Trade: with U. 5.3 306, 332 
Telephones: rating, 663 
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Sydney, Australia, 440, 500 
‘Astronomical, 439 
Chemical elements, 696-97 

Synodic month, 450 

Syphilis: 

Deaths, 133, 137 
Wassermann test, 699 

Syracuse, N. Y.: 

General information, tit 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 477 
Population: growth, 127 
Timezone, 58 

Syria: 

General information, 614—15 
Currency: par value, 331 
Trade: with U. S., 332- 
United Nations, 740 


Ps 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 715 
Table tennis, 810, 827 
Taconia, Wash.: 
Area & population, 127 
Bridges, 654, 674 
Time zone, 58 
Taft, Robert A., {7 
Taft, William Howard: 
Biography, 223 
Cabinet, 232 
Election, 204, 211 
Family, 227 
Museum, 99 
Nominations, 201 
' Taft-Hartley Act, 244 
Amendment, 247 
Non-Communist oath up- 
held, 686 
Tahiti, 543 
Taiwan. See Formosa 
Taj Mahal, 650 
Tallahassee, Fla., 75 
Tampa, Fla., 76 
Area, 127 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population, 127 
Time zone, 58 
Tanganyika Territory, 481 
Area and population, 469 
Volcano, 639 
Tangier, 581-82 
Tank: Military: invention, 698 
Tannenberg, Battle of, 667 
Taoists: Number, 701 
Tarawa, 505, 677 
Tarttfs: 
Emergency Act, 239 
Fordney-McCumber, 
Hawley-Smoot, 240 
~ Payne-Aldrich, 238 
Trade Agreements Act, 242 
- Underwood-Simimonhs, 238 
U. S. Tariff Commission, 235 
Tasmania, 631, 634 
Tate Gallery, 647 
Taxes: 
Corporation taxes, 306, 336, 
339-41 


Excess-profits taxes, 306 
Excise taxes, 306, 338-39 
Estate taxes, 306, 337-38 
Federal taxes, 333-41 
Gasoline taxes, 154 _ 
Gift taxes, 306, 336-37 
Liquor taxes, 306, 339 
Oleomargarine tax, 246 
Poll taxes, 213 
Rates: by city, 96-111 


uty 5 


239 


Revenue,: 306 
Stamp taxes, 306, 338 
Tobaéco taxes, 306 
_ See also Income. tax 
Taxidermists: Ntimber, 300 
Taylor, Myrdn, 673 
Taylor, Zachary: 
Biography, 218 
Cabinet, 231 
Election, 203 
Family, 227 
Minority President, 277 
Tea: Consumption, 295 
Teachers: ak 
Public schools, 155, 158 
Teachers colleges, 157 
Teapot Dome scandals, 667 
Teheran Conference, 249 
Telegraph industry: 
Construction, 293 
Hours worked, 310 
Income, 285 
Invention, 699 
Mann-Elkins Act, 238 
Messages: tax, 339 
Wages, 310 
Telephone industry: 
Construction, 
Hours worked, 310 
ICC, 238 | 
Income, 285 
Wages, 310 
Telephonés: 
Conversations: tax, 339 
Countries: leading, 663 
Families with: by state, 287 
Invention, 699 
Number: U. S:, 318 
Telescopes: 
Astronomical, 451 
Inventions, 699 
Largest: dedicated, 683 
Television: 
Advertising, 302 
End of ban on stations, 9 
Inventions, 699 
Sets: by city, 96-111 
Sets: production, 291 
Sets: tax, 339 
Sets: U. S., 179 
Stations, 178, 179 
Stations: by city, 96-111 
Temperature, 122, 642 


Tennessee: 
General information, 89 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 


Altitudes, 118 

Births: nutber, 138 

Census division, 144 

Cities & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 21, 24 

Congress: representation, 
212 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 

Deaths: number, 

Divorces: statistics, 148-49 

Economy: statistics, 287 

Eduction: lunch program, 
160 

Education: Negroes, 158 

Education: statistics, 155 


Elections: statistics, 19, 177— 


83, 205-11 
Evolution trial; 667 
Executions: method, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 


Map, 54 

Maniases: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
“e tion (1790-1950), 128 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
Fopuleon: marital status, 


Population: racial, 130 
ad rah 21 yrs. & over, 
1 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Tornado (1925), 656 
Unemployment: compeénsa- 
tion, 346 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
Tennessee River, 89, 121 
Tenge Peta Authority, 89, 
35, { 
Supreme Court, 670 
Tennis, 804—08 
British champions, 807 
College, 805, 816, 820 
Court, 808 
Davis "Gham 
French 6 A PORS: 805 
History, 
Lawn Vee 804-07 
Measurements, 828 
Professional, 837 
Table tennis, 810 
U. 8. champions, 805-06 
Wightman Cup, 804 
Terre Haute, Ind.; 127 
Territorial expansion: U. S., 117 
Texas: 
General information, 89—90 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
Onn ge representation, 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: lunch program, 
160 
Education: Negroes, 158 
Education: statistics, 155 
Elections: statistics, 19, 177— 
83, 205-11 
Executions: miethod, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: mtsmber, 151 
a san (1900), 656 
Martiages: statistics, 146 
Mexico: independence from, 
666 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: numiber, 175 
Population (1850-1950), 129 
Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
Population: marital status, 


147 
Population: racial, 130 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
131 
Shore line, 123 
Time zone, 58 


Tornado (1947), 656 
breed apet fe ih compensa- 


voting: ‘qualifications, 213 
Texas City, Tex., 
Texas Republic, ay 
Textbooks: Free to pupils, 156 
Textile industry: 
Consumption, 291 
Establishments, 286, 289 
Exports, 324 
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Textile industry—(cont.) 
Hours worked, 308 
Imports, 324 
Income, 285 
Inventions, 698 
Manufacturing: value, 289 
Prices: wholesale, 317 
Production, 290 


Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Thailand: 


General information, 615-16 
iculture: rating, 661-62 
Birth rate, 663 
Currency: par value, 331 
International Bank, 329 
Minerals: rating, 660 
United Nations, 740 
Thanksgiving, 116, 715-16 
Thanksgiving Day, 116 
Theater: 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 731 
Pulitzer prizes, 726 
Theaters: number, 300 
Theories: Scientific, 699 
Thermometer: 
Invention, 699 
Scales, 692 
Thiamine: In foods, 695 
Third International, 677 
Thirteenth Amendment, 274 
Thirty Years’ War, 665 
Thomas, Norman, 205-10 
Thurmond, J. Strom, 201, 210 
Tiber River, 568 
Tiberias, Sea of, 564 
Tibet, 514-15 
Discovered, 630 
Tidelands Oil Bill, 248 
Tides, 449 
Tidal shoreline: U. &., 123 
Tidal waves, 655 
Tierra del Fuego, 634 
Tigris, 559, 638 


Tijuana, Mexico, 656 
Tilden, Samuel J., 201, 203 
Time: 


Bell time, 642 

Cities: foreign, 440 

Kinds of, 425 

Zones, 425-26 

Zones: U. 8., 58 

Zones: world, 68-69 
Timor, Dutch, 588 
Timor, Portuguese, 605 
tan & pobulation, 603 

ne 

Imports, 324 

Production: world, 656 
Tinker Field, 
Tire: Pneumatic: 
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Titanic (ship): Sunk, 657 
Tito, Marshal, 628, 683 
Tobacco industry: 
Consumer spendin, ate 314 
Establishments, 2: 
Exports, 324 
Hours worked, 308 
Income, 285 
Income: marketing, 313 
Manufacturing: value, 289 
Beer acon: U. 8., 290, 295— 
6 
Bales, 298 
State producing most, 85 
Taxes, 306, 339 
Wages, 308 
Workers: number, 289 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
Togo (French), 540 
Area & po ulation, 533 
Togoland, 
Tojo, Hideki, 675, 679, 683 


invention, 


Tokyo, Japan, 568 
Libraries, 646 
Longitude & latitude, 440 
Population: world-rank, 653 
Time of. day, 440 
World War II, 676, 678-79 
“Tokyo Rose,”’ 685 
Toledo, Ohio, 86 
Area, 127 
Museum of Art, 188 
Newspaper: leading, 177 
Population, 127 
Time zone, 58 
Tomatoes: Prices, 
Tonga, 505 a ‘ 
Area & ulation, 46 
Tongking, yeaares 
Topeka, Kans., 6, 127 
Tornadoes: Famous, 656 
Toronto, Ont., 441, 485, 647 
Tourist camps: Number, 300 
Tours, Battle of, 664 
Towns: Number: U. 8., 132 
Township (meas.), 693 
Track and Field, 789-93 
A.A.U., 
Boston Marathon, 791 
College, 816—20 
Mile run: history, 793 
Mile run: indoor, 791 
Olympic Games, 780-83 
Sullivan Award, 793 
World records, 789-91 
Tractors: 
Exports, 324 
Invention, 699 
Trade: 
Agreements, 330-32 
Agreements: legislation, 
242-43 


317 


Countries: by year, 326 
Countries: leading, 662-63 
PIG, 264,288 307 


ITO, 743 

Legislation, 238, 247 

U. 8.: foreign, 321-32 
Trade-marks: Procedure, 179 
Trade schools: Income, 285 
Trade Unions. See Unions 
Trafalgar, Battte of, 664, 665 
Traffic: Violations, 153 
Trains. See Railroads 
Transatlantic flights, 732-34 


Transbay Bridge, 654 ‘ 


Transformer: Invention, 699 
Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 
Transport planes, 737 
Transportation industry: 
Consumer spending, 314 
Death rate, 142 
Employment, 307 
Equipment: income, 285 
aa aka production, 


Establishments, 286, 288-89 
Hours worked, ‘308, 310 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 309 
Legislation, 239 
New plant, 291 
Wages, 308, 310 
Workers: number, 
See also Railroads 
Transvaal, 482 
Trapezoid: Area, 691 
Trapshooting, 850 
Travel: 
Consumer spendns. 314 
Mileage maps: t= pe 
U. 8. travelers: eceaa 313 
Travers Stakes, 869-70 
Treason: Defined, 271 
Treasury, U. S. Dept. of, 228 


289 


Bonds, 302 
Cash: income & outgo, 303 
Secretaries, 230-33 
Treaties: 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 238 
Hay-Pauncefote, 238 
Japanese, 248, 253 
Naval (1922), 667, 669 
North Atlantic: text, 251-52 
U.S., Australia, N. Z., 252-53 
U.8., ge d ag 253 
Versailles, 
Washington Conference, 239 
See also World War II 
Trenton, N. J., 
Triangle: Area, 691 
Trieste, 616-17 
ECA: allotments, 323 
MSA: allotments, 323 
Trinidad, Colo., 441 
Trinidad and Tobago, 491 
Area & population, 469 
Trinity Sunday, 716 
Triode: Invention, 698 
ptierhihs? Security Treaty, 252—— 


Tripiete: Number born, 130 
Tripolitania, 576 
Tristan da Cunha, 480 
Trobriand Islands, 677 
Trojan War, 6 
Tropic of Cancer, 448 
Tropie of Capricorn, 
Tropical year, 450 
Trotting. See Harness racing 
Troy, N. Y., ! 
Troy weight, 690 
Truce talks (Korea), 14, 15 
Trucial Coast, 456 
Trujillo, Rafael L., 523 
Truman, Harry S.: 
Blography, 225 
Cabinet, 233 . 
Calls 80th Congress “‘worst,” ~ 


683 \ 
Election, 210 ¥ 
Family, 227 , 
Fires Wallace, 680 
Minority President, 277 : 
Proclaims emergency (1950), i 


448 


687 ¥, 
Refusal to run for President, © 
18 
Steel seizure, 15-16 
Wake conference, 687 
Trusteeships: 
See also United Nations 
United States, 96 
U. 8.: map, 66—67 
Tsars: Russia, 396 
Tuamotu Archipelago, 543 
Tube: Radio: invention, 698 
Tuberculosis: 
Bacillus: discovery, 699 
Deaths, 133, 137 
Hospitals, 151 
Tucson, Ariz., 58, 72 
Tulsa, Okla., 86 
Area, 127 
Government, 112 
Newspape! : leading, 171 
Population, 127 
Time zone, 58 
Tun (meas.): Defined, 693 
Tungsten filament: Invention, — 
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Tunisia, 540-41 

Area & population, 533 

United Nations, 739, 740 
Tupelo, Miss., 656 
Turbojet: First ‘flight, 734 
Turkey: 

General informations 617-19 

Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
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Aid bill: .U. S., 244=45 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Currency: par value, 331 
Earthquakes (1939), 655 
ECA: ‘allotments, 333 
Emigration: to U.'S., 135 
Flood (1948), 655 
“Industry! production,. 322 
- International Bank, 329 
MSA: allotments, 323 
_ Minerals: rating, 660 
Trade: rating, 662 
Trade: with U. S., 326, 332 
United Nations; 740 
World War II, 673, 675 
Turkeys: On farms, 295 
Turks Islands, 490 
Turntables: Phonograph, 180 
Tusealoosa, Ala., 72, 186 
Tutuila; 93 
Twelfth amendment, 274 
Twelfth Night, 714 
Twentieth amendment, 241 
_ VYext, 275-76 
‘Twenty-first amendment, 241 - 
‘Fext; 276 
Twenty-second amendment, 247 
Text, 276 
Twilight: Cause, 450 
“Twin Cities,” 105 
Twin Falls, Idaho, 76 
Twins: Number born, 130 
Tydings-McDuffie: Act, 241 
Tyler, John: 
Blography, 218 
Cabinet, 231 
Family, 227 
Typewriter: Invention, 699 
Typhoid: Deaths, 133, 137 
Typhoons: Famous, 656 
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Ubangi-Sharl, 538 ~- 

Area & eee aon, 533 
Uganda, 4 

Area & Peeetion. 468 
Ukrainian R., 740 

See also Union of S.S.R. 
Ulcers: Déath, 
Ulster, 475, 561-62 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 238 
Unemployment: 

By year, 307 

GCC, 241 

Compensation, 345-47 

Insurance: collections, 306 
Unicameral: Defiried, 199 
Union City, N. J., 127 
Union Islands, 504 
Union Labor party, 203 
Union of Sotith Africa. See 

South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


' fies: 
General information, 619-24 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 


Airlines: rating, 662 
‘Armed forces: rating, 663 
Atom tas 685, 688 - 

irth rdte, 663 

, igration: to U. S., ne 
Employment: rating, 662 
Germany: pact (1939), 672 

_ Labor: meee power, 307 
Lakes, 

Libraries, 646 
Life expectancy, 145_ : 
erent fleet: rating, 662— 


Minerals: rating, 660—61 
Molotov: becomes Foreign 
-Minister, 672 


Purge (1934), 669 
Red China: alliance, 686 
Rulers of Russia, 396 
Trade: with U.S., 326 
United Nations, 740 
ee Navy-plane shooting, 
U. S.:-recognized by, 668 
Universities, 645 
World er TI, 260, 673-79 
Union party, 2 
Union shop: 
Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ment, 247 
Unions: 
AFL, 354 
CIO, 354-55 
Independent, 355 
Leading, 355 
Lockouts, 310 
Strikes, 310 
Terms: defined, 356 
UMW, 356, .680 - 
Unitarians, - 705 
Unitéd Mine Workers, 356, 680 
United Nations, 739-57 


Agencies, 742—43 
Aggression: action against, 
749-51 


Atomic Energy Commission, 
680 
Charter: text, 745-57 
Charter: U. S. ratification, 
243 
Children’s Fund, 245 
Delegation heads, 741 
Disarmament, 739 
Disputes: settlement, 749 
Economic: and Social’ Coun- 
~ ell, 741, 742, 752-53 
Events of 1952, 739-40 


Laie Assembly, 738-41, 
General Assembly: first 


meeting, 679 
Germ warfare, 739 
Germany, 739 
Headquarters, 106 
Headquarters: completed, 12 


Headquarters: ~- cornerstone, 
685 

International Court, 743, 
755-56 

Israel, 563-64 


Korean War, 739, 740 
Little Assembly, 682 
Loan: by U. S.,.245 


Members, 740 

Membership: procedure, 
745-46 

Military Staff Committee, 
674 

Organization: chart, 744 

Organs, 744 


Principles, 745 

Purposes, 745 

Rockefeller land gift, 680 

Secretariat, 756 

Security Council, 741, 742, 
748-49 

Security Council: first. meet- 
ing, 679 

Spain: diplomatic ban re- 
voked, 687 


Territories: non-self=gov- 
erning, 753 

Trusteeship Council, 741, 
742,> 755 

Trusteeships: system, 753— 
55 

Trusteeships: U. &., 96 

Tunisia, 739, 740 


U.S.: urges revision, 687 
Voting, 747, 748 


United States: 
Renee independent, 234— 


Agricuiture, 294—96 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
Airlines, 736 
Airlines: rating, 662 
Area, (1700-1950), 117 
Armed forces: rating, 663 
Aviation, 736-38 
Bills & treaties, 238-248 
Birth rate, 144, 663 
Business, 284-88 
Cabinet members 
1951), 230-33 
Census divisions, 144 
Cities, 96-111 
Commerce, 297-99 
Congress: members, 20-24 
Constitution, 265-76 
Continental Congressés, 278—- 


49 
Death rate, 144, 663 
Debt, 320 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 261-63 
Economy, 283-356 
Education, 155—74 
Becton Presidential, 200— 


Employment, 307 

Employment: rating, 662 

Executions: Federal, 152 

ete ta Departments, 228— 
2 


Exploration, 630 

Flag, 280-82 

Forest resources, 118 
Geography, 117-23 
Geography: map, 57 
Government: chart, 264 
Nera Fo economy, 304— 


History, 193-99 
Immigration, 123, 135-37 
Impeachments, 237 
Industry, 288-94 
Industry: rating, 662-63 
Labor, 307-11, 352-56 
Maps, 50-58 


(1789— 


Mileage charts, 44-49 
Minetals, 292 
Minerals: rating, 660-61 


National Park 


83 
Population (1790-1950), 117 
Population (est. 1940-51), 


123 
Population: with territories, 
137 


ystem, 181~ 


Postal regulations, 189-92 
Presidents, 214-25 
Publishing, 175-78 
Religious groups, 701-05 
Selective Service, 348-50 
Social Security, 342-48 
States, 72-92 
Supreme Court Justices, 
237 


Telephones: rating, 663 
ye tories & Possessions, 92— 


Time zones: mip 1 
Trade: foreign, 321-32 
Trusteeships, 96 
United Nations, 740 
Veterans: benefits, 350-51 
World War I, 239 
World War II, 247, 675-79 
For further details, see indi- 
vidual entries 
United States Bank, 194, 195 
United States National Museum, 
185 
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United States of Indonesia. See 


Indonesia 
United Steelworkers: 
Steel strike (1952), 15-16 


Universal Military Training, 348— 
50 


Universal Postal Union, 743 
Universalist Church, 705 
Universities. See Colleges 
University City, Mo., 82 
Unknown Soldier, Tomb of, 715 


Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 714 


Uranium, 74, 660-661 

Uranus (planet), 439, 445, 448 

Uruguay: 
General information, 624-25 
Agriculture: rating, 661-62 
Currency: par value, 331 
Holiday: national, 652 
International Bank, 239 
Trade with U. 8., 326, 332 
United Nations, 740 


Utah: 
General information, 90 { 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 


Altitudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 

Census division, 144 

Cities & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 21, 24 

Congress: representation, 
212 

Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 

Deaths: number, 138 

Divorces: statistics, 148-49 

Economy: statistics, 287 

Education: 
160 

Education: statistics, 155 


Elections: statistics, 19, 205— 


11 
Executions: method, ase 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 56 
Marriages: statistics, 146 
Mexico cedes to U. S., 666 
Motor vehicles:. law, 154 
Newspaper: number, 175 
Population 
Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
147 
Population: 
Population: 
131 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
Utica, N. Y., 58, 127 
Utrecht, Netherlands, 584 


Sey cea 


Vaccination: Discovery, 699 

Vacuum cleaners: 
Homes with, 318 
Sales, 293 

Vagrancy: Arrests, 153 

Valentine’s Day, 714 

Valley Forge, 87 

Van Buren, Martin: 
Biography, 217 
Cabinet, 230 
Election, 202 
Family, 227 

Vancouver, Canada, 485 

Vanzetti, Bartolomeo, 667 

Variety stores, 297, 298 


by sex, 131 
density, 127 


racial, 130 
21 yrs. 


| Veal: 


lunch program, 


(1850-1950), 129 


marital status, 


& over, 


compensa- 


, Varnish. See Paint 


Vatican City State: 
General information, 626 


Apostolic Delegate: to U. S., 


107 

Library,. 646 

St. Peters, 650 
Taylor named to, 6723 


See also Roman = Catholic 


Church _. 
Prices: farm, 318 
Vegetabies: 
Consumption, 295 
Exports é& imports, 324 
Income: :marketing, 313 
Prices: farm, 318 
Prices: retail, 317 
Venezuela: ; 
General Information, one 
Birth rate, 144, 663 
Currency: par value, 331 
Death: rate, 144 
Holiday: national, 652 
Minerals: rating. 660 
Trade: with U. 326, 332 
United Nations, “70 
Venice, Italy, 440, 650 
Venus (planet), 439, 445, 448 
Verdun, Battle of, 667 
Vermont: 
General information, 90 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 


ogress representation, 
1 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 142 


Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148—49 
Economy: statistics; 287 
enya ehaey lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 155 


eet toe re statistics, 19, 205—- 


Executions: method, 152 
Government, 113 . 
Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 50 

Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: law, 154 
ba eo pile number, 175 
pa 
Population: 
Population: 
het iad aS 
Population: ‘racial, 130 


by sex, 131 
density, 127 


Population: 21 yrs, & over, 


131 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unerepioy nent 
tion, 
Voting: ‘qualifications, 213 
Versailles, 
Vesuvius, Mt., 63 
Veterans: 
Benefits, 350-51 
Bonus bills; 240, 242 
Education, 160 
GI Bill of Binks, 248 
Veterans’ Administration, 235 
Education, 160 
Veterinarians: Draft rules, 349 
Veto power: 
248, 268 
Vice Presidents (U. $i): 
Election: procedure, 274 


tion (1790-1950), 128— 


marital status, 


compensa- 


eaty of, 239, 669-70 


beg eked 226, 


d of, 276 
Vioksbure: Miss., 122, 666 
Victoria, B. C., 441, 451 
Vietorla (isl.) : Area, 634 
Vietoria, Lake, 638 
Vietoria and Albert Museum, 647 
Victoria Falls, 630, 635 
Vienna, Austria, 459 
Congress of Vienna, 665 
Library, 646 
Longitude and latitude, 440 
Ring Theater fire, 656 
Time of day, 440 
World War II, 678 
Viét-Nam, 542-43 
Area and population, 533 
Villages: Number: U. &., 132 
Virgin Islands (British), 490 
Virgin Isiands (U. §S.): - 
General information, 95 
Executions: method, 152 
Holidays, 116 
National Convention dele- 
gates, 200 
Virginia: 
Goneral information, 991 — 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
marr een representation, 
21 


Constitution: ratified, 265 
Deaths: motor vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: lunch program, 
160 
Education: Negroes, 158 
Education: statistics, 155 


Elections: statistics, 19, 205— ~ 


11 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 50 
Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: law, 1 
Museum of Fine Arts, 188 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population (1790-1950), 128— 
29 


Population: by sex, 131 

Population: density, 127 

Population: marital status, 
147 

Population: racial, 130 

Shore line, 123 

Pop 21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
vie - Crystalized: discovery, 


Vitamins, 695, 699 
Viadivestok, U. S.S.R., 440 
Vocational rehabilitation, 350 
Vocational schools, 160 
Volcances, 639-40, 655 
Volga, 637 
Volleyball, 831, 846 
Volstead Act, 239 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 691 
Measures, 689 


compensa- 


Index 
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Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 213 
Rights of citizens, 275 > 
Woman suffrage, 275 - 
See also Elections 
Vulcanizing: Invention, 698 


Waco, Tex., 58, 127 
Wages: 
Biggest pay boost, 681 
By year, 312, 
Controls; ended; 680 
Farm, 296, 315 
Frozen (1951), 687 
Industry, 310 
Législation, 243, 315 
Living costs, 312 
Manufacturing, 808 
‘Manufacturing: chart, 316 
Raises: limit (1951), 687 
Wage & Hour & Public Con- 
.tracts Divisions, 353 
Wagner-Connery Act, 242, 670 
Wake Island, 95, 675, 687 
Waldorf-Astoria, 659 
Wales, 135, 145, 470 
See also Great Britain 
Walker Cup, 8t5 : 
Wall: China, 651 : 
Wall Street, 106° 
Wallace, Henry_A., 208, 210, 233 
Baers. Gallery, (88 
War, U Dept. ‘of, 229 
Secretaries, 230-33 
Wer criminals: 
28 Japanese tried, 680 
7. Nazis hanged, 688 
eat Nazis sentenced to die, 


19 Nazis sentenced to prison, 
68: 


24 Nazis indicted, 679 
War debts: Moratoritim, 240 
War of 1812, 259, 665-66 
Wars: 

Casualties: U. S., 259 

Outlawed, 240 . 

See also individual wars 
Warsaw, Poland, 440, 599. 

World be re 673, 678 
Warwick, R. 1., 

Washing ninchiren: 293, 318 
Washington, Gerrans 

Biography, 214 

Birthday holiday), 116, 714 

Cabinet, 230 

Elections, 202 

Family, 227 

First inauguration, 665 

Hall of Fame, 722 

Mt. Rushmore carving, 89 

Statue: Richmond, 109 
Washington, D. C. See District 

of Columbia — 
Washington (state) ; ; 
“General information, 91 
iculture: statistics, 296 
titudes, 118 

Births: number, 138 

Census division, 144 

Cities & towns, 132 

Congress: members, 21, 24 ~ 

ee ees representation, * 


Deaths: motor vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: lunch program, 


160 
Education: statistics, 155 


a oad statistics, 19, 205— 


frocittions! method, 152 
Fair employment ‘practice 
laws, 356 

Floods (1948), 655 
Government, 113 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 55 

Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: law, 154 
Mountain peaks, 119 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population ‘ (1860-1950) , 
Population; ‘by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
pec oues statistics, 19, 177— 


Holidays, 116 
aaa aa “marital status, 


Population: racial, 130 
Shore Hne, 123 


129 


Population: 21 yrs. & over, 

Time zone, 58 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 346° 


Voting: qualifications, 213 
Washington Conference Treaties, 
239 
Washington Monument, 75 
Washington Park Futurity, 870 
Wassermann test, 699 
Water: 
Boiling, freezing points, 692 
Displacement, 699 
First synthesis, 699 
Water area: U..S., 117 
Water poto, 846 
Water power: 
Federal commission, 239 
TVA, 241 
Water skiing, 824 
Waterbury, Conn., 127 
Waterfalls: Famous, 635 
Waterloo, Battle of, 665 
Waterloo, lowa, (27 
Watertown, N. Y., 441 
Watertown, S. Dak., 88 
Waves: Electromagnetio, 699 
Weather. See Climate 
Webb-Kenyon: Act, 238 
haat Daniel, 202, 230, 231, 


Weight lifting, 793, 846 
Weights: 
Chemical elements, 696-97 
Defined, 689-93 
Weizmann, Chaim, 684 
Death, 12 ~ 
Welding shops: Number, 300 
Wendover, Utah, 58 
West Baden, Ind., 77 
West Germany. See German 
Federal Republic 
West Indies: 
Discovery, 630 
Emigration: ‘to. U. S., 175 
West’ North Central States: 
- Economy: statistics, 287 
Names,’ 144 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
“131 : 


TV: sets & stations, 179 
West Point, N. Y., 254 
West South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Names, 144 
sie ress ted 21_yrs. & over, 


TV: sets & stations, 179 
West Virginia: 
Genoral information, 91-92 


Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
apr sh representation, 
Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
pera te lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 158 
Education: statistics, 155 
mathe statistics, 19, 177—- 
205-11 
mreninohe: method, 152 
Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 54 
Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population (1870-1950), 129 
Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
ee marital status, 
Population: racial, 130 
Popul Gen 21 yrs. & over, 


Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Voting: yraceee 213 
Westminster Abbey, 650 
Westphalia, Peace of, 665 
Wheat: 
Flour: consumption, 295 
Prices: farm, 318 
Production, 295, 296, 662 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 242 
Wheeling, W. Va., 127, 654 
Whig party (U. §.), 202-03 
White House, 236 
White Paper: On China, 684-85 
White Slave Traffic Act, 152 
White Sulphur Spgs., W. Va., 92 
Whitney, Mt., 119 
Whitney Museum, 184 
Whitsunday, 715 
Who Was Who, 384-98 
Wholesale trade: 
Employment, 307 
Establishments, 286, 288, 297 
Hours worked, 310 
Income, 285 
Injuries, 309 
Prices, 316-18 
Sales, 298 
Wages, 310 
Whoonind cough: Deaths, 133, 


Who's “Who. 357-83 
Wichita, Kans., 78 
Climate, 127 
Government, 112 
Longitude & latitude, 441 
Magnetic declination, 441 
Newspapers: leading, 177 
Population, 127 
Time zone, 58 
Wichita Falls, Tex., 127 
Widener Handieap, 870 
Wightman Cup, 804 
Wilderness, Battle v Pia 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1 
Willkie, Wendell, Zot, 7108, 674 
Wilmington, Del., 127 
Wilmington, N. Gy et 
Wilson, Charles E., 687 


compensa- 
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Wilson, Woodrow: 
Biography, 223-24 
Cabinet, 232 
Elections, 204, 211 
Family, 227 
Fourteen Points speech, 667 
Hall of Fame, 722 
Minority President, otk 
Nominations, 201 


Wilson, Mt.: Observatory, 451 
Wind Cave National Park, 181, 
641 


Windward Islands, 491 
Area & population, 469 
Wine: Measures, 693 
Winnemucca, Neyv., {22 
Wirinipeg, Canada, 441, 485 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 127 
Winter (1953), 448 
Wireless: Invention, 699 
Wisconsin: 
General information, 92 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
Congress: representation, 
212 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 

_ Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: statistics, 148-49 
Economy: statistics, 287 
Education: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 155 

Elections: statistics, 19, 177— 
83, 205-11 

Fair employment practice 
laws, 356 

Government, 113, 152 

Holidays, 116 

Hospitals: number, 151 

Map, 54 

Marriages: statistics, 146 

Motor vehicles: laws, 154 

Ala sana number, 175 

Population (1840-1950) , 128— 
29 


Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
oo: marital status, 


racial, 130 
21 yrs. & over, 


Population: 
Population: 
131 
Taxes, 341 
Time zone, 58 
Unemployment: 
tion, 346 
Voting: qualifications, 213 
Wives: Of Presidents, 227 
Women: 
Armed forces: U. S., 260 
Arrests: number, 153 
Births: females, 140 
College graduates, 158 
pas rate: by age & year, 
Deaths, 140 
First airline pilot, -734 
First licensed pilot, 733 
First to fly, 732 
First transatlantic solo, 734 
First U. S. air pilot, 733 
Life expectancy, 139, 145 
Marital status, 147 
Marriage prospects, 150 
Te ae by color, 
Population: by state, 131 


compensa- 


age, 


World Meteorological 


Voting rights, 239,275 
Workers, 311 
Wonders: Seven of world, 631 
Wood Memorial, 870 
Wood pulp, 292, 324 
Wool: 
Consumption, 291 
Imports, 324 
Prices: farm, 318 
Production: world, 662 
Woolworth Building, 659 
Woonsocket, R. 1., 87, 127 
Worcester, Mass., 127, 177, 188 
Work. See Labor 
Workers party, 205 
World: Canal: busiest, 81 
Cities: largest, 653 
Climate: extremes, 642 
Dimensions, 632 
Elevations, 632 
Highest auto road, 74 
Highest capital city, 465 
Highest country, 515 
Highest suspension bridge, 
74 


Land areas, 632 
Map, 68—69. 
Population, 632 
Population densities: 
32 
Radio sets: number, 180 
Religions, 7 
Round-the-world flights, 
733-34 
Seven Wonders, 631 
Time zones: map, 68-69 
World Calendar, 442-43 
World Court, 239-42, 667, 669 
World Health Organization, 743 
Organiza- 
tion, 743 
World Series, 760-69 
World War I: 
Casualties: U. S., 259 
Debts: moratorium, 240 
Declaration: U. S.,.239 
Events, 667 
Versailles Treaty, 239 
World War II: 
Casualties: U. 8., 259 
Casualties: by country, 260 
Chronology, 672—77 
End: official,.9 
Lend-Lease ‘Act, 243 
Territorial changes, 62-63 
Treaties: Japanese, 248 
Treaty: Bulgarian, 506 
Treaty: Finnish, 531 
Treaty: Hungarian, 555 
Treaty: Italian, 566 
Treaty: Rumanian, 606 
See also Conferences; indi- 
vidual countries 
Wrestling: 
A.A.U., 824 
College, 816, 817, 820 
Olympic Games, 786-87 
Wyoming: 
General information, 92 
Agriculture: statistics, 296 
Altitudes, 118 
Births: number, 138 
Census division, 144 
Cities & towns, 132 
Congress: members, 21, 24 
eet oe a representation, 
12 


Deaths: motor-vehicle, 142 
Deaths: number, 138 
Divorces: s tatistics, 148—49 


Economy: statistics, 287 
wey lunch program, 
16 


Education: ‘statistics, 155 
gue statistics, 19, 205- 


Government, 113 
Holidays, 116 

Executions: method, 152 
Hospitals: number, 151 
Map, 55 

Marriages: statistics, 146 
Motor vehicles: laws, 154 
Newspapers: number, 175 
Population (1870-1950), 129 
Population: by sex, 131 
Population: density, 127 
Population: marital status, 


147 
Population: racial, 130 
Population: 21 yrs. & over, 
131 
Time zone, 58 
Meberebeee sy feo 
tion, 3 


Vous quanncatioas: 213 


X—— 


compensa-= 


Pte. 


high, | X-rays: Discovery, 699 


_-— 


Y.M.C.A.: Sports, 846 
Yachting, 854-55 
Yakima, Wash., 91, 441 
Yalta, U.S.S.R., 249-50 . 
Yard (meas.): Defined, 689 
Year: Sidereal & tropical, 450 
Yellow-dog contracts, 241, 356 
Yellowstone National Park, 18! 
Geysers, 641-42 
Waterfalls, 635 
Yellowstone River, 121 
Yemen, 455—57, 740 
Yerkes Observatory, 451 
Yom Kippur, 715, 716 
Yonkers, N. Y., §27 
York, Maine, 79 
York, Pa., 127, 278 
Yorktown, Va.: Battle, 665 
Yosemite National Park,.181, 635 
Young Plan, 667 
Youngstown, Ohio, 127, 177, 356 
Yugoslavia: 
General information, 628-29 
Armed forces, 663 
Currency: par value, 331 
Emigration: to U. 8., 
International Bank, '329 
MSA: allotments,*323 
Minerals: rating, 660 
Untied Nations, 740 
U. loan, 685 
World War +r 260, 674, 675 
Yukon Territory, ‘487 
Yuma, Ariz., 58, 72 
Zanzibar, 483-84 
Area & population, 469 


7 Le 


Zoppelin, 699, 732 

Zero: Absolute, 692 : 

Zeus: Statue at Olympia, 631. 
Zine: Production, 292, 661 
Zion National Park, 131 
Zodiac: Signs, 439 

Zoological gardens, 643-44 
Zoroastrians: Number, 701 


Zurich, Switzerland, 440, 613 


a 


